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BAbbage'i  '  Economy  of  Mannlaotia^*  18k. 
Bwiimtyno'W  (Miyor)  *  Out  iUUt«My  Foeom  Mid  Bet 

Mnrei»'  374* 
Bird«»  (mads  to  agrioqitara,  4^7 ;  iojary  done  by 
tU«  daughter  of  aqMOl,  2il;  dei^oy  iiueeta  and 
eat  aeeda  ot  tfOttble«o<nd  weeds*  ib. 
Blooifiald  ^uhof>)  or  OoafetMon,  48 ;  memoirt  by 
BeT.  A.  fikuvifieldi  HB;  a  plqralifli  ib. :  Biahop 
of  Chester,  ib. ;  traotUM  to  London,  iU 
BreeeoQ  (M.),  Fceodk  acceut  employed  in  ihe  ii«fo- 

Uati^ne  for  the  Spanish  laarriagae,  6(. 
Brian  of  Bonuahft'e  eaefMivflU  goeriila  warfare 
ag«ineithe  Danes,  223;  q^riosa  dialoguo  be 
twoen  Brian  and  his  brother  Ifaboo,  ib. ;  ropts 
the  Danes  of  Limerio^  at  the  bftttle  of  Solcoit, 
224 ;  parallel  in  Irish  history  to  the  devotion  of 
the  Gens  FaUa^  ib. ;  becomes  Kins  of  ICnn- 
ster,  225 ;  succeeds  Malachy  as  chief  king,  ib.  [ 
resemblance  to  Alfred,  ib.;  viciory  ever  the 
Danes,  a.d.  1014^  226$  knied  id  tShe  battle,  aged 
87  ;  seene  of  bis  deatH,  ib 
Bcight's  (Ifr.)  sefaeme  for  tfao  nwenerntiot  of  Ire- 

laod,  142; 
British  Mnsenm,  inereased  vrgeney  fbr  more  space» 
75 ;  great  increase  of  aeoiUsitioaa  in  loology, 
80 ;   mfferit^  of  the  Staff  for  wAnt  of  roctn, 
81;  absence  of  ilremaker  and  ^enuin,ib.]  senlp- 
tere  the  sturdiest  snppliaBt  fbr  spkee,  82 ;  rest 
and  rapid  increase  of  anlii]nilies,  IK  t  the  read- 
ing ro0m,  88 ;  refreshment  reonu,  ib. ;  the  Treas- 
tnrynttiiiite,84;  alteraative  remedies  examined, 
86 ;  nrgmnents  for  Mparaiing  dMnei  coUiieUofes, 
88;  the  library  not  to  bedivtat^ed,  07;  qties- 
tkm  whether  the  Antiquitiea  or  the  Katoral  Jffis- 
tofy  should  be  renwrod,  ib. ;  Ur,  PanimP^  nr^ 
gaiaohU  that  the  antiqilities  shonld  remafn  in 
iMoomMwry^  ib, ;   ednmernHon  of  the  host  of 
moDoiente  of  Ihe  an<!iieiit  world»  8d;  peculiar 
foitwes  ef  Hun  eoAeetton  of  aifcsient  scnlptnfre. 
ib. :  popularity  and  attmetlrOnesft  of  natural 
history,  tKX 
Bnlwer'a  (Sir  H.)  nneoremonioot  dtjAooMtic  oorre- 
npondenoe  with  H  BreiMMi,  66 ;  faifojiiilionaaiid 
Modimt  dvrhl^  the  nogemnUim  on  Am  6panlih 
marriage  qoesUoo,  67. 
Bvrgon's  eloqhellt*  pamphlet  on  OxI&rd  studies, 

2W. 
Burton's  (Chancellor)  '  Increase  of  the  Bplseepnis,* 
128 ;  arguments  agalnt  bis  plan  of  new  endow* 
menta  by  reduchig  the  fakeome  of  the  prasont 
bisheps,'l»j  lA. 


Cartel's  (Rev.  T.  T.) '  Doctrine  of  <VmfesriM!i  hi  the 
Church  of  finghMd,'  and  « Bepeatraee  *  a  Ifanunl 
ofPrayer  and  Instruction/ 48.      '  '  < 

Chambers  (Bev.  J.  C.), '  PiriTste  Confession  and  Ab- 
solution.' 48. 

(J,  D.),  •  A  Layman'b  YIew  of  6onfe«rfofi,  48. 

Church  Progress,  policy  of  regih]in(;  the  nit  mc^  i' 


tioDS  of  the  working  dassca  in  laife  towns.  48  ; 
average  value  of  Clardi  prefennente  at  differ- 
ent periods^  117  (  infoHor  aoeitl  poaition  of  the 
elergy  throughout  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eeotb  eenlburiesi  4b. ;  the  Episcopal  Act^  119; 
the  PloraU^  and  Cathedral  Act%  110,120;  Parlia- 
mentary grants  in  aid  of  spiritual  destitution, 
121 ;    results  of  the  Bpiscopal,  Huii^ty,  and 
Cathedral  Aotv  128 ;  commutation  of  capitular 
property,  124;  statistics   of  rural  and  urban 
parish^  125;  augmentations  of  the  incomes  of 
parochial  olergy  still  required,  ib. ;  private  lib- 
erality in  inci^easinff  the  number  and  incomes  of 
the  clergy,  126 ;  three  thousand  new  churches 
built  at  a  cost  of  ten  ndllions,  ib. ;  new  sees  of 
8t.  Albaa's,  fiouthwell,  and  hi  Cornwall,  129 ; 
iiHMne  oC  deans,  ib. ;  suggestions  for  greater 
oAeiMey  of  ehafvters,  129, 180;  annual  sum  re- 
quired to  reliove  spvitQal  destilotaon  and  afford 
a  deoeot  minimum  ineeoM  lor  the  olergy,  180; 
the  pvowoels  of  tho  Ohareh,  18U 188. 
Chweh  in  Maady  nb^tseii  o(  148;  our  Protest- 
aotg^rrisou,  ib.;  tha  Protsstant  clergyman  in 
Ireland  the  best  friend  of  the  pensantry,  288 ; 
€hm*oh  abolilfton  would  alieaate  every  friend 
England  han  in  Iralaad  without  ^ndliating  a 
sinffle  enemy*  SB4;   thn  Bobumi  Ohtholie  Church 
in  trtland  no*  a  pdor  Chureh,  ib. ;  opiniona  of 
Bishop  If  oriarty  aod  Cardinal  OuUen,  884,  285 ; 
Income  of  Bomaa  Catholic  porish  priests  and 
curates,  285,  286 ;  the  voluntary  system  in  that 
Chnrsh  not  applicable  to  tha  Protoatasts,  286; 
Church  ab^itioa  wotdd  deprive  of  religioue  teach- 
ing those  sparssly  seatierea  over  a  large  country, 
ib. ;  Mn  Arnold's  proposal  to  transier  the  Choreh 
labrioa  to  the  Boman  Catholics,  287 :  the  arffu« 
meats  egainst  Church  revenues  strike   at  9ie 
whole  inMitution  of  property,  288 ;  the  argu- 
ments against  tha  Irisit  Ofaureh  soon  to  be  ez- 
te^ed  to  England,  289 ;  isUaey  retpecting  199 
pariahes  without  a  Protestant  parishioner,  290, 
291 ;  disestablishment  simple,  but  disendowment 
involves  a  perplezbg  question,  292 ;  Church  abo- 
lition will  unite  the  Irish  peo|4e  in  hostility  to 
England,  293  ;  the  Protestants  anidou^  not  for  as- 
oendancVf  but  protection  against  the  tyranny  of 
a  majority,  294 ;  disendowment  will  exasperate 
religious  bitternfiis  to  the  highest  degree,  ib. ; 
Tensonable  expectation  of  prderment,  not  actu- 
liUy  enjoyed,  overlooked  in  estimating  vested  in- 
teresti^  299;  Act  of  Union  and  Coronation  Oath, 
800. 
Qonfesslon  (privi^te)  in  the  CSiureh  of  England, 
Rita alistio  view  of;  48 ;  necessity  of  resisting  the 
organised  attempts  to  re-inmoso  the  yoke,  45 ; 
rt^rence  to  auricular  confession  in  the  first 
myer-book  of  Edward  VL,  48 ;  its  effects  on  so- 
cial lifsi  47 ;  its  vital  difference  from  preaching, 
47,  48 ;  coafoasion  in  schools  dangerous  At  de- 
stroying mutual  confidence.  48;  Church  exhorta- 
tion to  confession  by  a  sioK  peivon  only  condi- 
iionsl,  49,  00 ;  aivuments  from  ^omiliei  Aow- 
fng  that  eonfess^n  is  not  retained,  61;   the 
Canons  alien  from  the  RitualSstic  view,  52 ;  prac- 
tiee  of  the  Bitualists,  58 ;  instructlous  giveh  for 
a  ^i^t  conCessioii,  64 ;  st^^lc  of  interrogation  to 
be  used  towards  mamed.  persons,  56 ;  inquiry 
whether  a  clergyman  is  empowered  to  impoee 
penance,  ib.;  propoted  stupendous  scheme  of 
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Mcerdotal  authority,   57  ;  authority  of  writers  | 
olaimed  for  sentimento  the  reverse  df  those  they 
advocated,  68.  '       ' 


Dafferin  (Lord)  on  Irish  affairs,  132. 

Dust-heaps  (metropolitan^  separated  by  hill-wo- 
men, 01*  siftors,  into  niHoelcs  of  boirea,  rags, 
paper,  iron,  glass,  ^.,  174 ;  eoaMost,  or  '  breese,' 
TiBtd  to  hake  brioks,  lb. ;  utiKeatlon  of  appa- 
rently worthless  rubbish,  176 ;  the  bon«  you  may 
haye  picked  re-entors  your  mouth  m  a  tooth- 
pick,  tooth-brash,  or  tootii-powder,  ib. 

B. 

Easton  (J.)  on  'Human  LoncieTitv,*  92. 
Emigration  (Irish)  principally  Protestant  before 

1847,  298. 
Episcopate,  question  of  increasing,  127. 


Farmer's  friends  and  foes,  231 ;  bats,  282 ;  hedge- 
hogs, ib. ;  the  mole,  238 ;  ahrews  and  bftdgers, 
238,  234;  weasels,  stoats,  poleeats,  and  ft>xes, 
234;  the  aquiirel,  donaouae,  aad  harvMt  mouse, 
234,  235;  tba  wateMwt,  and  miee,  288 ;  hares 
and  rabbits,  236;  the  keatral  and  siMirrow  hawk, 
237 ;  owU,  ib. ;  good  aad  eWi  deae  by  the  rook, 
238;  pheasafitaaad  paitridgea^  289:  the  toad 
and  frog,  241;  lapidopteroushwactadeitmotiire, 
248 ;  the  ichnaumoaidss,  244 ;  diptifN>us  InseetS) 
244,246;  the  Haastan  lly,  246 ;  the  wasp,  eheep- 
bot,  and  fleah-^y^  248, 247 ;  spiders,  247. 

Faweett's  (Mr.)  socialism  and  eonmuniem,  251 ;  in 
advance  of  Mr.  Bright;  252. 

Fenianism,  exposition  of,  by  a  eharmingly  candid 
wtiter,  137 ;  does  not  extend  to  England  belli- 
gerent righ^  nor  take  on  herself  belligerent 
duties,  138;  an  effect  of  the  Am^ean  CSvil 
War,  189 ;  necessity  of  acceptiog  the  contest,  ib. 

Foiater  (Mr.),  early  date  of  his  Radieali«n,  262. 

Erancis's  (Sir  Phili|>)  '  Conrespoadeaoe  iind  Jear- 
n^ls,'  bv  Parkes  and  Merivale,  187 ;  his  ant^r- 
ship  of  *  Junius'  disproyed,  168:  his  autobiog- 
raphy,- 170;  twelve  discrepancies  asainst  the 
Franciscan  hypothesis,  172;  inferiority  of  his 
comtMMitions,  ib. ;  his  imitatiotas  of  *  Jaatas,'  ib. ; 
passion  for  writing,  173. 


Gauls  and  Gaels  distinguished,  22L 

German  Universities,  ibeir  leading  feature  the 

Professoriate,  201. 
Gladstone's  (Mr.)  passion  for  self-humiliation,  14V ; 
'Resolutions,'  296;  his  concesnons,  298;  object 
in  destroying  the  Irish  Church,  301. 
Glencoe,   massacre   of;   156;    perpetrated  under 
written  instroctioos  from-Wuliam  III.  to  Sir  T. 
Livingstone,  in  1692, 156 ;  murder  of  Mac  Ian  and 
hi«  acne,  157 ;  Lord  SUlFa  part  !n  the  mae&tLcre, 
15fl,  157. 
Greek*y»  (R^v.  W.)  *  Ordinance  of  Gonfesftion/  43. 
Grey  {Lord)  on  th*  Iti&W  Chtircb,  39i). 
Guizai^fl  (M»)  '  Maraoir*i  pour  eemr  A  FHifltoir^  de 
Di  OD  iTeiDps,^  60;   h  ia  early  li  ffi ,  i  b, ;   ori  g  i  n  n  t  es 
the  Doctnn aires,  61 ;  JUntster  of  Public  inst ruc- 
tion, ib. ;  r>eFcr  arrested  by  difH^ultiec,  G3;  his 
diBqukition  on  free  govemmftnt^  61 ;  his  taients 
iltuitrsted,  and  hie   character  orerthr^w  Lfiuis 
Fhilippe's monarchy,  Fb.^  IheSpaniob  marriagi^ 
64,  65;  M*  Guizot'a  endeavonr  to  ojtcuee  break- 
ing hiA  engagements  to  Lord  Pftlrueniton,  70; 
unYatr  fruppreaton,  ?! ;  ilhisione  as  to  the  affairs 
of  Italy,  12;    Louii  PhUippc's  irresolatc  dis- 


miseal  of  M.  Guizot  on  the  eve  of  the  Bevolu- 
tioo,  74;  M.  Guizot's  personal  appearance,  75. 


Hamilton's  (Sir  W.)  opinion  on  the  inefficiency  of 
mathematics  as  an  education  of  the  mind,  209. 

Hayward*s  '  Letters  and  Literary  Remains  of  Mrs. 
Pioz»i(Thrale)',  166. 

Hislp'a  (A.)  editorship  of  *  LeaTe%  from  the  Journal 
of  Our  Lifis  in  the  Highlands,*  29 ;  aeeo'nnt  of  the 
ciscnaMtanoes  wluoh  lad  to  the  publication  of 
the  Queen's  Book,  31. 

Hennessy's  '  Chronicon  Scotorum '  and  translation, 
219 ;  the  Chronicle  of  the  Monks  of  Clonmac- 
noise,  228 ;  his  serrices  to  Irish  archeology,  230. 

Hogg,  Aa  fittrick  Shepherd,  12; 

Homboldi  (William  Ton),  elder  brother  of  the 
author  of  '  Cosmos,'  262 ;  Talleyradds's  estimate 
of  him,  iK$  oommenced  Iffh  with  genius,  im- 
mense power  of  work,  weaHb,  ahd  sodal  posi- 
tion, 268;  his  marriage,  ib.;  irisit  to  Pans  in 
1799  to  see  'the  funeral  ef  French  despotism,' 
264;  his  theory  of  self-goreniment  in  its  ex- 
treme fotm,  265;  Minieter  of  Ptiblic  Worship 
and  Public  Instrue^iott,  266 ;  his  idealism,  267  : 
ambassador  to  London/  268;  Letters  to  a  Lftdy, 
269;  strange  and  romantic  story  of  Ohariotta 
Diede,  ib. ;  his  philological  career;  270 ;  hiTas- 
tigations  on  the  obscnre  phil^ogy  of  native 
North  Ameriean  tribes,  271. 


Insects,  English,  10,000  species,  242. 

Ireland,  its  relations  to  the  British  Crown  not 
colonial  relations,  184 ;  importaoca  of  the  Union, 
185;  Ef^^Uah  copnazion  to  be  defiladed  by  re- 
taining on  our  side  the  Protestant  populaUon, 
136;  the  political  separation  of  Ireland  a  dia- 
miambennent  of  the  empire^  137 ;  the  complaints 
pot  forth  relate  to  land,  emigration,  and  the 
Church,  140;   two  kinds  of  land  teaure  re|(u- 
lated,  one  by  law,  the  other  by  secret  societies, 
lb.;  tenant  right  of  Ulster,  ib.;  ownoFsbip  of 
the  land  the  real  object  of  Irish  land  agiUtion, 
141 ;   teadency  of  compensation  for  improTC- 
ments,  142 ;  evils  aad  advantsges  of  emigration, 
148 ;.  Irelaod  passes  on  berself  a  sentence  of 
perpetual  -pov^xiy^  ib.;  abolition  of  the  Estob- 
.  fishad  Chnreb.  ib. ;  this  real  grievaoa^  of  Ireland 
tb«   aid  withheld   from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cbnvch,  144;  aoggwition  for  (endowing  it»  146  ; 
remedy  by  legislation  for  Iridi  4iseontant  a  de- 
lusion, 147 ;  Ireland  sayed  by  oar  agency  from 
ruinoua  calamities,  146.;  Lord  M%yo*s  sutistics 
on  its  progressiye  condition,  280;    the   Royal 
Irkh  ^onstafbnlary  completely  national  and  pop- 
alar,  ib.;  wages  and  price  of  land  in  America 
eompared  with  Irdand,  281;  Irish  diaaffeotion 
in  America,  282. 
Irish  Chureh,  its  disend^wment  a  step  to  that  of 
the  Church  of  England,  289;   See  Church  in 
Ireland. 
-«— *  langoaga  and  ancient  history,  220 ;  immense 
masa  of  Bardic  tales^  ib. ;  Dr.  Todd's  *  War  af 
the  Gaels  and  Gauls,*  221 ;  inflatipn  of  style  and 
heaps  of  epithets  of  Irish  Bardic  talea,  ib. ;  alli- 
teration of  consonants,  and  vowels,  222;    ezsg- 
geratlon,  ib. ;  Gaelic  suf^erstition  that  f*'ar  coan- 
temctothe  infUianca  of  graviUtioD.  229,  280. 
Isabella  of  Spain,  ciroumstanoea  retatiog  to  her 
marriage,  65. 

I 

James  H.  and  Catherine  Sedley,  154;  msd«  Count- 
eesot  Orkney  155, 
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Jnoras'fljetten,  their  aathortihip  disoqssed,  167; 
traces  of  their  style  discernible  \n  aU  subsequent 
English  literature,  169;  internal  evidence  of 
their  liDMft  labor,  ib. 

L. 

Lewises  (Or  G.  C)  reaeatdiet  on  kmgetlty,  •J;  on 
tlie  iH^ireets  of  want  of  endowment  upon  a 
elergyUMMi,  M». 

Loapncy  ettiaukted  from  the  analog  of  brute 
liie,  94;  centenariaoism  considerecTby  Buffon 
as  the  orcBoarr  limit  of  human  life,  ib. ;  the  old 
OoQBlMs  of  Desmond,  ib.;  Jenkine  and  Old 
Parr,  96;  greater  Ioomti^  of  women  than 
mea,  96 ;  epitaph  on  Dolly  Pentreath,  97 ;  een- 
tenariaDB  in  hombla  lifs,  ib.;  clerical  oente- 
nanana,  98;    len5.HYed  kgat  luminaries,  ib.; 

>  Bofsra  the  poet,  lb. ;  FonttneRe  lired  to  b^  a 
hundred,  ib. ;  effeeta  lit  irritability,  euTT.  *nd 
disappointmeiit;  ^  •  WatI,  Brunei;  and  Telford, 
ib.;  6ir  Obiirtopher  Wren  and  MaciKn  tbe  re- 

.  prssentativa  eentenarian  aetor«  9^*  military 
nonagenaiinns^  ib. ;  pottK>etogenarian  ststes- 
moov  ib.;  extreme  eld  aM  rare  among  kings 
and  qneen%  ib. ;  rulea  of  Oornaro  the  fkmous 
eenteiiariaB,  ib. ;  intemperate  cetttensrians,  100 ; 
probability  4  to  1  in  fayom*  of  sobriety,  Ib. ; 
secret  of  wearing  our  Years  lightly,  101 ;  adepts, 

f  BoatnmMiongeft^  and  life-elicrs,  101, 102 ;  draw- 
baeka  to  enjoying  longetity,  102. 

Lonis  Philippe's  experimenu  in  minbtries,  62 ; 
cauaes  of  hia  orerthrow,  73. 

Lowe's  (Mr.)  statement  on  the  amount  of  Irish 
Clmreh  property  reAxtod,  290. 


Uteaula/s  (Lord)  woilu^  149 ;  impatience  of  no- 
certainty,  160;  meretricious  style,  ib.;  ampBfi- 
eatioQ  w  commonplaces,  ib. ;  eiamples>  witn  an 
imitation,  150,  161 ;    his  graodfaibera  a  High- 

'  land  minister  and  a  Bristol  Quaker,  161,  lJ2; 
Highlanders  and  QuaVeis  (ayourite  objects  of  his 
tatire  and  ridicule,  152 ;  description  of  the  High- 
Jaoda  in  1692,  15S;  his  partiality  for  WiUiam 
HI.,  155;  his  use  of  the  words  robbery  and 
robben  when  speaking  of  the  dans,  155,  166 ; 
ehargo  a|;atnat  William  Penn  examined,  161; 
eonfoiinding  him  with  GMrge  Penne^  162 ;  Iotc 
of  dramatic  effect,  169 ;  disproof  of  his  splendlde 
meodax  biography  of  Johnson,  164;  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Murray  on  the  authorship  of  Junius, 
169. 

ICactfoire^s  fJ.  F.,  M.P.)  Irish  in  Amerfea,  183. 

Marfborougb,  Lord  Xaeaulay^  charge  agaiosl  hdm 
of  the  fsflora  at  Breath  158,  16>;  aUhiskaAdted 
villanies  ace(»'din|(  to  the  samomitboiv  160  f  Marl- 
boroi^^  exoesmve  love  of  moneY,  160;  nmb- 
ing  monoy  of  hia  beauty,  ib. ;  Manborowrii  and 
the  Dnehess  of  ClsTeland  paraUaled  wiUi  Tom 
Jones  nnd  Lady  BeUaston,  ib. 

lfilV{J.-ti^ '  England  and  Irelnndi'  247 ;  Ui  agni- 
rianiam,  260:  the  teaching  of  hispampUaVcn 
Ireland  would  be  rejeeted  by  brigands,  264| 
»  discordance  of  hIa  pr#cept  and  example,  ib.; 
opinions  on  democracy  in  hia  'jB^pie^antatlTe 
tfoTenment,'  265. 

Moriarty*s  (Right  ReY.  D.)  'LeiUr  on  the  Disen- 
dowment  of  the  EiUblished  Church,^  284;  ad- 
Yioatotbe  Boman  Catholics  against  es^blish- 
ing  in  I2ie  ease  of  the  Protestant  Church  prec4- 
denta  wUeh  may  be  used  af^ainst  thems^Yes,  ib. ; 
on  tba  impNolicY  of  an  alliance  with  infidete  by 
one  denomination  cf  Christiana  to  oYcrthrow 

llimXi(tbe  late  Mr.)  honowrnUe  «MidQtt  t^^ 
wtrda  Sir  W.  Scott,  28. 
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Odyssey,  Yoyages  of  Odysseus,  105 ;  curious  change 
of  dietary  as  he  changes  his  geographical  sphere, 
109 ;  the  ipner  and  outer  worid  of  the  Odyssey, 
110. 

Ossory's  (Bifihop  of)  'Case  </t  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland,'  279. 

Owen  (Professor)  *  on  the  extent  and  aims  of  a 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History,'  90. 

Okibrd  and  Cambridge  contrasted  ir ith  the  Ger- 
ipan  uoiveraities,  ^,  201 ;  fundamental  ideas 
of  the  two  systems,  202 ;  self-goYernment  the 
lending  idea  of  the  Snglieh  universities,  ib. ; 
Church  connexion  a  fbndamental  idea,  ib. ;  the 
tutorial  element  more  developed  than  the  pro- 
fessorial, 203 ;  mental  and  moral  traiarn^  under  a 
fixed  bnt  elastfe  system,  ib. ;  tiie  English  system 
iformation  of  the  mind  rather  than  special  pre- 
paration for  after  life,  ib. ;  medieval  impress  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  208,  204;  the  Christian 
eyeteii  opposed  to  the  Greek  f^e,  204 ;  the  nation 
av^srse  to  exdianffing  its  Bn|?1»h  type  for  the  Ger- 
mttn,*207;  defecwe  pointsln  the  universitv  sys- 
tem, ib.  J  tlie  honour  course  over-stimulateo,  the 
pass  conrseuosatisfiictofy,  207,  206 ;  the  remedy, 
208;  survey  of  Oxford  studies,  210;  philosophy, 
ib. ;  law  and  medicine^  211 ;  question  of  a  scnool 
of  law  with  or  without  one  of  history,  ib. ;  the 
thsatsgfasi  <Mnl*y,  211;  aboHtion  of  tests,  218; 
religious  or  secular  education,  214 ;  impulse  ffiven 
to  the  ciaarion  of  pi  ofeasm  ships,  ib. ;  Fellows 
resident  and  non-resident,  215;  suggested  diYi- 
«on  ni  t^  isUewridps  into  two  f pedes,  ib. ; 
university  extension,  216,  217 ;  dangers  of  estab- 
lishing a.  body  of  uniYenity  stodeota  indepeod^ 
ent  of  the  eolleges,  ib<|  necessity  of  preserving 
iht  Christian  ahnraeter  of  uniYsrsity  education, 
218. 

P. 

Pa9st^(J.)  'New  Examen,  aa  Inquiry  bto  pas- 
aagaa  of  Lord  Maeanlay'e  history,^  149 ;  its  rare 
snteaaity  and  yeaearch,  151. 

rntUaairs  (Beelor  of  Lincoln  College)  suggestions 
OS  ncadomieal  organinatmn,  205 ;  proposed  al- 
teratieaa  in  Hio  theological  department,  206; 
1^  Latratn  formed  on  a  German  model,  ib. ;  a 
alefver  W  revolutionary  book,  207. 

Penn  (Winiam),  Lord  Macnulay's  dmrgea  against 
lamreliitad,  161. 

PeltM  <Oap^>  on  Irish  Church  prot>erty,  29a 

Husniaia  and  Greece,  a  kev  to  their  ewliesit  rala- 
tiona  found,  in  the  word  Poaaidon,  108;  Phoea- 
<  cianikm  of  Uint  word,  164;   deitiea  connected 

'  wsth  ^flsnicia,  ib. ;  inquiry  whether  the  Phsoa- 
niana  were  PhiceniciaM,  1<M;  Pbcanieftan  origin 
add  line  in  the  oempieiion  of  tba  ^Odyasey,*  109 ; 
PfacMiieian  cbaiaeter  of  Poaeidon,  ib. ;  what  is  to 
be  understood  by  PkoBMoifmSy  110;  two  qnes- 
tionn  respecting  the  connexion  of  Phesnida  with 
eraeea,  ni;  a tmatwqrtkQT Unk between Gveece 
and  Pknueia,  113 ;  point  of  eonteet  between  the 
Setnitio  Phmniciaaa  and  the  AKyan  Greeks,  114. 

Puxobasft  in  tbe  Army,  testa  of  ^naliAcaiiooa  re- 
quhped  abke  fimm  the  purehaaer  and  non-«ur- 
ebater,  272 ;  the  idea  thni  nbolifMni;  por^ase 
Wonid  make  the  amy  nnring.profmMien  for  the 
middlo  daiies,  Yiaiooary,  278;  proof -from  exist. 
Ing  nai-pur<AAaa  oorpe,  274;  QMsiaon  whether 
thn  army  wonld  bo  benefited  if  officered  from 
the  middla  elaal,  275 ;  Wettington'e  prefarenon  of 
the  hi«di4>oni  ofBeer  fur  aefvieea  requiring  spe^al 
dash/ib.;  Captain  Mefiienon's  avidenea,  276; 
tuocessiYa  Rc^al  Oommiisiena  in  favour  of  pur- 
diaaa,  ik ;  enonnois  espenae  of  abolisbinf  pnr- 
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chase,  2*77 ;  promotion  stagnant  without  pur- 
chase, ib» ;  the  Puke  of  Cambridge's  opinion  that 
promotion  by  selection  would  be  impossible,  ib. ; 
effects  of  promotion  bj  seniority,  iK;  sale  of 
Adjutancies  of  Volunteers  in  defiance  of  pfrohibi- 
tion,  278 ;  secret^  purchase  bv  bonuses  on  retire- 
ment^ lb. ;  purchase  canj^ot  be  re^^  aboliaked, 
ib. 

Q. 

'Quarterly  Review,*  letter  from  Sir  ^W*.  Bfott  w- 
specting  its  establishmenti  17. 

Queen's  (the)  Book,  'Leavea  from  the  Jomn^  of 
Our  life  in  the  Higblands,  from  1848  to  .1361/ 
29 f  account  of  Royia  progiesses»  ib,  ;.t)rogre9S of 
Henry  Yll.,  29,  80;  style  and  composuion  of  the 
book,  81;  descriptive  extracts,  82;  of  tiie  Cojut 
of  Jers^,  83 ;  of  Irish  women,  maiifer^  #iid  soen- 
erv,  33,  S4, ;  first  impressions  of  Baln^«ral,  U5 ; 
relations  between  the  Queeaaiid  Pvince  Consort 
and  their  Highland  attendants,  80 ;  visita  to  <|ot- 
tages,  3d,  89 ;  the  Prince  of  Prussia's  a^opc^al 
to  the  Princess  Roya\  39 ;  tourneys  unoer  strict 
incognito,  4J0 ;  distant  sounds  of  the  great  wo^ld, 
41 ;  the  Queen  receives  the  news  of  WeDingti^n's 
death,  41,  42;  Her  Majestv^s  euloginm  on  him, 
42 ;  concluding  record  of  the  death  of  the  Prince 
Consort)  43. 

Ritualism  a  distmtt  anti-^Beformatioii  moT«ment, 
59. 

Romilly's  (Lord)  tflrrioea  to  hiatorioal  literature, 
281. 

Rosse  (Barl  of)  on  the  relatiou  of  Landlord  and 
Tenant,  132. 

Ruasell  (Eaii)  on  tiie  State  of  Itelaud,  279. 
& 

Scotland's  management  of  her  own  oA^  136*. 

Scott's  (Sir  Walter)  works  neglected  by  the- rising 
generation,  1 ;  pedigree,  2  ;  studied  ballads,  ro- 
mance and  legends  fW>m  childhood,  ib. ;  large 
and  disenrsire  readings  3;  close  obeervotaoB  of 
men  and  things,  ib. ;  enters  the.  C]Ttl4awdtts»  6; 
joins  the  Literary  Society,  ib. ;  the  dob  and  llie 
Speeulotive  Society,  lU  ;  hii  Tertion  of  Bui^gM'i 
'  Leonore,'  7,  8 ;  tniT«IHn|^  observations  m  Soot- 
land,  8,9  ;  a  rejected  suitor,  9 ;  translatea  the 
*  Wild  Huntsman,'  ib. ;  marries  MiM  Ooipenler, 
10;  contribntes  to  Lewis's 'Tales  of  Waa4ar,' 
ib. ;  Sheriff-depu^  of  Sdklrinhire,  11 ;  *  Min^ 
trelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border/  It;  aOBtvMMdiaiis 
to  the  'Edinburgh  Review,'  13 ;  porohaaat  A 
partnership  with  the  Bollantynes,  ib.y  aeerecy 
of  tlie  eonnesion,  14;  his  literary  kjrt)it%  15  ; 
punotuoliiy  in  aaewedng  letter*,  ib.;  love  of 
dogs,  hones,  and  field  "vports,  ib. ;  employment 
of  Sunday,  ib. ;  generomiy  to  less  fnrtUData  au- 
thon^  H). ;  ossiois  io  fomiidi&g  die  *<)«arterly 
Review,',  ib.  |  Ufterory  scbeam^  11 ;  purehases 
Abbotsford,  ih. ;  unpreeedeniel  populaiitw  >  of 
the  Wavortey  Norels,  18 ;  imoasM,  iK.  t  arooM  a 
baronet,  ib.;  bit  dkt,  ib;  ebools of  leUerc  od- 
.  dressed  le  Mia,  19;  «  Vi«ou  of  Dm  Boderiok,' 
'Rokeby,'  and  the  'Bridal  of  Triermoi^'ib. ; 
disguise  of  l^t  authonhip  of  *  WaTeriey,' liK  ; 
the  fiuaneial  oroih  of  1^25  UUA  to  S^o«i,  20  ; 
tourthnywlilralaikd,  ib.;  tha> debts  of  Ballan- 
tytie  and  Ck  sn^ntuoUy  paid  ih  hH  frrar.bis 
works,  21;  *Uft  of  NopoUen,'  22  f  avowal  of 
the  authorship  of  '  Waveriey,' a>. ;  ^Tales  of  a 
0randfather,^aad'^lrteTyof8eot]a]id,'2d(  his 
laborious  Uf^  etnnis  the  machia«a4  if  it  #are 
labifur.prooC  <^ » *Lettefaon  Denottology,'  ib. ; 
<Count  Robert  *  and  *  Castle Bmigerovs,'  24 ;  at- 
teolu  of  paralysis^  iK ;  a  frigate  plmd  at  his 
disposal  for  a  Toyogt  to  Holy,  20;  yearning  to 


return  to  Abbotsford,  26 ;  hia  return  home,  27 ; 
and  death,  ib. ;  noble  character  and  qualities,  27, 
28 ;  anecdotes  of  his  popularity,  28 ;  personal 
appearance  and    absence  of  literary  jealousy, 
ib. 
Sewage  (London)  valued  at  two  millions,  111 ;  its 
^  utilisation  exemplified  by  t^e  Craigentiaay  Mea- 
dows, 178 ;  experiments  at  Rugby  jiq4  Croydon, 
ib. ;  Report  of  the  Coouaictee  ou  th^  Sewage  of 
Towns,  lb. 
Sherlock,  ]>ean  of  St  Paul's  under  William  and 
Xan',  19^;  his  riodioation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  i}^. 
Shipley's  (Rev.  Orby)  *Tni<?t»  for  the  Day,*  by  va- 

riQps  authoi^  4Sr 
Smith's  (Gold win)  argumepts  tend  to  repeal  of  the 
Union,  135  {  reorgoni^tion  of  the  University  of 
Oxfofd»2I4;  dark,  hints  of  a.  national  eouncil, 
250 ;  less  a  Dhilosopher,  thoa  a  scourge,  256 ;  un- 
fneoc^iy  to  the  mon^cby,  the  peerage,  and  the 
CJhurfh,.2&7.         ^  , 

— -^(Syduey)  description  of  acura^  120 ;  career 
eomparedj with  £ushf p , Blooafield's^  ib.;  argu- 
ment a^sjiust  eonaljsMig  the  inoomes  of  the 
clergy,  lb. ;  on  the  ^peal  of  the  Union,  185. 
.  Soutb  (Robert,  JXD.),  life  of,  i66;  elected  from 
Westminater  Sohool  tct  Christ  Ohoro^  1S7 ;  re- 
cords of  hia  life  at  OxTordf  188  ;  invectives 
against  quacks  in  divinity,  189 ;  description  of 
^e  method  of  ^1ie  Puritans  in  composing  their 
sermons,  ib. ;  sarcasms  on  unqualified  persons 
who  rushed  into  the  ministry  before  the  Resto- 
ration, 189,  190:  paneff^pio  orationi^  as  public 
orator,  190;  defects  of  his  Latin  style,  191;  pro- 
mised a  bishopric  by  Charies  IL,  192  ;  his  de- 
scription of  swashbucklers  and  ruf^^rs,  192, 198; 
eermons,  198 ;  opposltbn  to  the  comprehensiou 
And  toleration  proposed  under  William  and 
Marf,  194, 195 ;  great  controversy  with  Sherlock, 
Dean  .of  Bt  Padrs,  195 ;  character  of  his  wr^ 
tings,  1^7  *  characteristics  of  the  seventeenth  oeo- 
tnry  theology,  ib. ;  his  style,  199 ;  compared 
with  BoBSUef,  200. 
Southern  States  of  America,  projected  estabHsh- 
meut  of  a  university  for  the  Churchmen  of  eight 
Stotes,  218. 
Spanish  marriages :  exomWtion  of  the  pretensions 
of  the  csndiaates,  68 ;  insuperable  oojeetion  to 
the  son  of  Don  Carlos,  ib. 

.  .  »      ■      .  *r-  '   . 

Taylor's  '  Junius  Identified,'  1 68. ' 

Todd's  (Dr.)  original  IHsb  text  aod  translation  of 

the  *  War  of  the  (}aodhU  with  the  Goill,'  219  ; 

kos  miecUoQe  to  pMmote  Iri^  arehisology^  220  ; 

hl«  solid  learning,  226. 
I^»de'a  unionism,  tyranny  of,  258 ;  fitness  of  the 
.   labouring  elasses  forjoveruing  examined,  iU 
Trevelyaii*s  (Lady)  'Works  of   Lord  Mapaulay,' 

149.  .    ,  - 

-i-— *^a  K)  *0n  the  PurehaaeSyiUniinitM 

Amy.'  272. 
Mquett's  (M.) '  Les  Trois  Musses  de  Lendres,'  91. 

U*  . 

Union  with  Ireland,  1$5 ;  the  establishment  of  a 

Parliament  in  College  Qreea  irouid  be  the  signal 

for  ciifil  war,  136.    .     . 

Tere  (Aubrey  de)  on  the  dangers  to  the  Eothan 
Cattiolics  of  the  secularization  of  Church  pro- 
|)erty,284 

V.  . 

WelUnffton*s  character  drawn  by  the  Queoi,  42. 
W^stanosterSebool,  eminenV  sshdlars  of  Dc*  But» 
by  at,  186. 
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Abt.  L — Memoirs  of  the  L\fe  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Bart.  By  John  Gibson  Lockhart. 
Edinbtirgb,  1837-38. 

Otm  readers  will  donbtless  understand  the 
reasons  vhich  hjave  hitherto  restrained  us 
from  formally  noticing  the  very  interesting 
Tolumes  to  which  we  are  now  about  to 
draw  their  attention. 

Long  after  the  *Life  of  Scott'  had  been 
completed  and  published,  the  *  Quarterly  Re- 
new '  continued  to  run  its  course  under  the 
managemeiit  of  Scott's  accomplished  biogra- 
pher. It  v?as  manifestly  impossible  for  Mr. 
Lockhart  to  print)  in  what  might  be  called 
his  own  journal,  a  criticism  on  a  work  of  | 
which  he  was  himself  the  author.  It  was  | 
equally  impossible,  for  a  good  while  after 
Mr.  Lockb art's  death,  that  any  competent  , 
person  who  had  enjoyed  his  friendship,  and 
the  friendship  of  the  great  hero  of  bis  tale, 
should  toach  the  subject.  Men  do  not  write  j 
freely  about  those  whom  they  have  long  , 
loved  and  recently  lost;  and  so  year  after 
year  stole  away  without  any  notice  being 
taken  of  perhaps  the  very  best  piece  of  biog- 
raphy which  is  to  be  found  in  the  English  or 
any  other  modern  language.  But  time, 
which  softens  men's  regrets,  awakens,  or 
ought  to  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of  duty : 
and  duty  rather  to  the  living  than  to  tne 
dead  requires  that  the  silence  which  we  have 
thus  far  maintained  should  at  length  be  bro- 
ken. For  not  Lockhart  only,  but  Scott  him- 
self both  as  a  man  and  as  a  writer,  seems  to 
be  in  danger  of  passing — ^we  cannot  conceive 
why—- out  of  the  knowledge  of  the  rising 
generation.  Donbtless  there  will  be  found  at 
most  railwi^  stations  cheap  copies  of  Scott's 
poems  and  of  the  Waverly  Novels,  which 
travellen  purchase,  one  by  one,  that  they 
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may  read  them  on  the  journey  as  they  read 
any  worthless  trash,  and  then  throw  them 
away.  But  the  instances  are  rare,  we  sus- 
pect, in  which,  even  among  educated  persons, 
young  men  or  young  women  under  five-and- 
twenty  know  anything  at  all  either  of  what 
Scott  wrote  or  of  what  he  did.  Now  we 
look  upon  this  fact,  if  a  fact  it  be,  as  a  great 
public  misfortune.  You  cannot  find  a  surer 
test  of  the  habits  of  thought  in  a  people  than 
by  taking  note  of  the  light  literature  which 
is  most  in  favour  with  the  young  of  its  edu- 
cated classes.  When  we  find  such  great 
works  as  *Waverley,*  *Guy  Mannering,'  and 
the  'Antiquary'  cast  aside,  in  order  that 
young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen  may 
break  their  hearts  over  the  sorrows  of  biga- 
amists  and  adulterers,  we  confess  that  the 
impression  made  upon  our  minds  is  not  very 
flattering — we  do  not  say  to  the  tastes,  but 
to  the  moral  sense  of  the  age.  But  young 
ladies  and  young  gentlemen  will  more  easily 
be  persuaded,  we  think,  to  seek  recreation  in 
the  works  of  an  author  who  has  passed  from 
the  stage,  when  they  know  something  of 
what  he  himself  said  and  did  while  yet  he  trod 
the  boards.  Wherefore,  postponing  for  the 
present  everything  like  critical  examination 
into  the  merits  of  Scott's  writings,  whether 
in  verse  or  prose,  we  intend  in  the  following 
pages  to  sketch  liie  career  of  Scott  himself; 
looking,  almost  exclusively,  for  the  materials 
wherewith  to  accomplish  this  purpose  to  the 
charming  work,  the  title  of  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  article. 

The  Scottish  capital  has  the  honour  of 
claiming  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  many  illustrious  sons  whom 
she  has  reared.  He  was  born  in  the  Old 
Town  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  1 5th  of  August, 
17Y1,  in  an  old  street  called  the  College 
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Wjnd,  and  in  a  bonse  ivhich  soon  after  b» 
birth  was  pulled  down  in  order  to  make  way 
for  a  new  front  to  the  college  itself.  His 
descent,  according  to  his  own  showing,  *  was 
neither  distinguished  nor  sordid,  bnt  sncb  as 
the  prejudices  of  his  country  justified  him  in 
accounting  gentle.'  He  traced  his  line  back, 
on  the  one  side,  through  a  succession  of  Ja- 
cobite gentlemen  and  Moss-troopers,  to  Auld 
Scott  of  Harden  and  his  spouse,  renowned  in 
border  song  as  *The  Flower  of  Yarrow.' 
His  pedigree  on  the  other  side  connected 
bim  with  the  *Banld  Rutherfords  that  were 
sae  stout,'  the  MacDougals  of  Lorn,  and  the 
Swintons  of  Swinton.  All  this  is  duly  sot 
forth  in  the  fragment  of  autobioffraphy  with 
which  Mr.  Lockhart  has  prefaced  his  deeply 
interesting  volumes,  besides  being  emblazoned 
on  the  panels  of  the  ceiling  in  the  hall  at 
Abbotsford.  But  the  noblest  pedigrees  do 
not  necessarily  shield  those  who  lay  claim  to 
them  from  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  There 
are  at  this  moment  in  the  east  of  London 
more  than  one  small  shopkeeper  whose  lineal 
descent  from  the  Plantagenets  cannot  be 
questioned.  So  it  was  with  the  branch  of 
tne  Scott  family  to  which  Sir  Walter  be- 
longed. His  grandfather,  after  trying  and 
abandoning  the  humble  career  of  a  merchant 
seaman,  settled  .down  upon  the  lands  of 
Sandy-Knowe  as  a  tenant-farmer  under  Mr. 
Scott  of  Harden.  The  farmer's  eldest  son, 
the  father  of  Sir  Walter,  was  bred,  the  first 
of  his  fiamily,  to  a  town  life.  Having  served 
an  apprenticeship  to  a  Writer  to  the  Signet, 
he  was  taken  as  a  partner  into  the  house, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  bead  of  the  firm 
succeeded  to  the  business.  This  gentleman, 
Mr.  M^alter  Scott,  married  the  eldest  daugh* 
ter  of  Dr.  W.  Rutherford,  a  physician  in  good 
practice,  and  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Not  fewer  than 
twelve  children  were  Uie  fruit  of  their  union. 
There  must,  however,  have  been  great  deli- 
cacy of  constitution  in  the  race,  for  seven 
out  of  the  twelve  died  in  infancy,  and  from 
among  the  renaaining  five,  one  only.  Sir  Walter 
himself,  barely  reached  the  limits  of  old  age. 
At  the  period  of  his  birth,  and  for  about 
eighteen  months  subsequently,  Scott  was  as 
robust  and  healthy  a  child  as  ever  breathed. 
A  full,  broad  chest,  and  welKknit  frame,  gave 
promise  indeed  of  more  than  common  vigour 
ju  after  years.  And,  subject  to  one  grievous 
defect,  this  promise  was  fulfilled.  But  the 
njirse,  when  about  to  place  him  one  morning 
in  his  bath,  discovered  that  ho  had  lost  the 
use  of  one  of  his  limbs.  No  one  could  ac- 
count for  the  misfortune,  because  he  had  been 
more  than  usually  playful  and  active  the 
night  before.  All  that  skill  and  tenderness 
could  devise  failed  to  remove  it.    At  last  his 


parents  wore  recommended  to  try  the  effect 
of  country  air,  and  he  was  sent  to  Sandy- 
Knowe.  'It  is  here,'  he  says,  speaking  of 
himself  '  at  Sandy-Knowe,  in  the  residence 
of  my  paternal  grandfather,  that  I  had  the 
first  consciousness  of  existence;'  tind  how 
deep  and  indelible  the  impression  was  which 
the  scenery  of  that  romantic  spot  made  upon 
his  imagination,  the  readers  of  'Marmion' 
and  the  *£ve  of  St.  John,'  do  not  need  to  be 
reminded.  Nor  was  it  exclusively  from  t^e 
features  of  the  landscape,  including  as  these 
did  some  of  the  most  striking  objects  on  the 
Scottish  border,  that  early  inspiration  came. 
After  spending  hours  in  some  sheltered  nook, 
whither  the  Miepherd  carried  him,  that  be 
might  look  down  upon  the  ewe-milking,  and 
listen  to  the  ewe-milker's  songs,  he  would  be 
borne  back  again  and  laid  upon  a  couch, 
beside  which  his  grandmother  and  aunt  took 
it  by  turns  to  sit,  and  to  keep  him  in  the 
highest  state  of  happy  excitement  with  their 
border  l^ends.  And  when  to  this  we  add 
that  to  alT  the  neighbours  round  the  sicklj 
child  became  an  object  of  kindly  interest, 
that  one  by  one  they  looked  in  to  cheer  him 
with  such  tales  as  they  could  tell — the  min- 
ister to  talk  to  him  about  tBe  people  whom 
he  had  seen,  and  some  of  the  worthies  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign  with  whom  he  had  been 
acquainted ;  good  Mr.  Carte,  the  farmer  at 
Yet-byre,  to  describe  how  brave  Scottish  cav- 
aliers fought  at  Preston  pans,  and  suffered  at 
Carlisle — it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
should  have  grown  up  to  be  what  he  really 
was,  the  most  extraordinary  combination  of 
the  heroic  and  the  practical  that  the  world 
has  witnessed  in  modem  times.  For  this,  in 
point  of  fact,  was  the  process  of  his  educa- 
tion for  years.  As  soon  as  he  had  learned  to 
read,  he  read  ballads  and  romances.  Before 
he  could  put  two  letters  together,  ballads, 
romances,  and  legends  were  poured  through 
his  ear  into  his  mind ;  and  these,  stored  up 
in  a  tenacious  memory,  became  the  elements 
out  of  which  his  moral  and  intellectual  na- 
ture grew  into  shape. 

Scott's  grandfather  was  an  old  man  when 
Scott  himself  came  to  Sandy-Knowe;  he  died 
before  the  boy  had  reached  his  third  year. 
But  no  change  was  thereby  occasioned  in 
Walter's  circumstances.  The  widow,  assisted 
by  her  second  son,  kept  the  farm  on,  and  her 
grandson  continued  to  engross  her  and  her 
daughter's  tenderest  care  and  attention. 
These  were  so  far  rewarded,  that,  though  the 
limb  continued  shrunk  and  witheren,  the 
child's  general  health  improved,  and  improved 
health  brought  with  it  growing  energy.  The 
brave  little  follow  began  that  stru^le  against 
nature,  of  which  he  says  in  his  diary  inat  it 
was  maintained  throughout  life.    He  first 
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stood,  then  walked,  and  by  and  by,  with  the 
help  of  a  stick,  bc^an  to  run.  A  pony  was 
next  provided  for  hi  in,  which  he  learned  to 
ride  with  great  boldncse  and  to  manage  with 
skill.  It  was  thought  that  the  Bath  waters 
might  complete  the  cure  thus  apparently  be- 
gnn.  But  though  he  spent  a  wnole  year  in 
Bath,  his  aunt  making  the  journey  with  him, 
nothing  came  of  it,  so  flEir  as  the  lameness 
was  concerned.  A  like  result  attended  his 
remoral  to  Prestonpans  and  the  application 
of  sea-bathing.  Meanwhile  his  education, 
nang  that  term  in  its  ordinary  sense,  was 
necessarily  neglected.  He  went  to  no  school, 
there  was  not  the  pretence  of  regularity  in 
his  lessons ;  he  was,  however,  educating  him- 
self^ as  all  really  great  men  have  nsually  done. 
His  aunt  taught  him  to  read ;  whatever  he 
read  he  remembered ;  and  his  reading  soon 
became  in  its  own  way  as  large  as  it  was  dis- 
eoisive.  To  what  extent  this  self-education 
was  carried,  is  shown  by  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Gockburn,  the  accomplished  authoress  of  the 
'Flowers  of  the  Forest*  Writing  to  one  of 
her  friendsi  in  the  winter  of  1777,  she  says : 

'Hast  night  snpped  at  Mr.  Walter  ScoU'a 
He  has  the  most  extraordinary  genius  of  a  boy 
I  ever  savir.  He  was  reading  a  poem  to  his 
mother  when  1  went  in.  I  mode  him  read  on, 
it  was  the  description  of  a  shipwreck.  His 
passioQ  rose  with  tiie  storm.  He lifled  his  eyes 
and  hands,  **  There's  the  mast  gone/*  says  he, 
^cnah  it  goes.  They  will  all  perish  I "  After 
his  agitation,  he  turns  to  me.  ''That  is  too 
melittcholy,'^  says  he,  **  I  had  better  read  you 
something  more  amusing."  I  preferred  a  little 
diat,  and  aaked  him  his  opinion  of  Milton  and 
o&er  books  he  was  reading,  which  he  gave  me 
wonderfiilly.  One  of  his  observations  was — 
How  strange  it  is  that  Adam,  just  new  come 
into  the  world,  diould  know  everything — that 
must  be  the  poet's  £aincy,  says  he.  But  when 
he  was  told  he  was  crested  perfect  by  Gk>d,  he 
instantly  yielded.  When  taken  to  bed  last 
n^t,  he  told  his  aunt  he  liked  that  lady. 
"  What  lady  ?  "  says  she.  "  Why  Mrs.  Cock- 
born,  for  I  think  she  is  a  virtuoso  like  mysel£" 
"Dear  Walter,"  says  Aunt  Jenny,  "what  is  a 
virtuoso  ?  *•  "  Don't  you  know  ?  ^Why  it's  one 
who  wishes  and  will  know  everything."  Now, 
Rr,  you  will  think  this  a  very  sflly  story.  Pray 
whi  age  do  you  suppose  this  boy  to  be? 
Why,  twelve  or  fourteen.  No  such  thing.  He 
is  not  quite  six  years  old.' 

Another  point  connected  with  this  early 
stage  in  Sir  Walter's  career  deserves  notice. 
He  read  men  and  things  as  closely,  and  re- 
membered them  as  well,  as  he  did  books. 
Hie  first  play  that  he  ever  witnessed  he 
saw  in  Bath,  when  he  was  scarcely  five 
years  old.  He  never  forgot  it,  nor  the  effect 
which  it  produced  upon  him.  The  name  of 
Dogald  Dalgetty,  one  of  the  best  drawn  char- 
acters in  all  his  romances,  he  took  from  a 


half-pay  veteran  of  George  II.'s  rei^,  whom 
he  met  at  Prestonpans.  Indeed  it  is  marvel- 
lous how,  from  year  to  year,  and  in  one 
locality  after  another,  he  gathered  up  from 
boyhood  scenes,  characters,  incidents,  all  of 
which,  as  the  occasion  arose,  were  drawn 
forth  from  the  great  storehouse  of  his  mem- 
ory and  turned  to  account  With  him 
the  child  was  indeed  the  &ther  to  the 
man. 

Lockhart  says  that "  Walter's  progress  in 
horsemanship  probably  reminded  his  futhcr 
that  it  was  time  he  should  be  learning  other 
things  beyond  the  department  of  Aunt 
Jenny  and  Uncle  Thomas."  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  Writer  brought  his  lame  son  home 
1778;  and  the  same  year,  after  trying  first 
a  little  private  school  and  then  a  private 
tutor,  sent  him  with  his  brothers  to  the  High 
SohooL  His  progress  there  was,  by  all  ac- 
counts, more  eccentric  than  steady.  Ho 
never  had  patience,  then  or  in  after  life, 
to  attend  to  the  technicalities  of  g^rammar  or 
syntax;  but  his  quick  apprehension  and 
powerful  memory  enabled  him  to  perform 
with  little  labour  the  usual  routine  of  tasks. 
His  place  in  the  class  was  usually  about  the 
middle,  with  a  tendency  downwards  rather 
than  upwards.  Yet  his  exceeding  readiness, 
and  a  habit  into  which  he  fell  of  versifying 
such  exercises  as  were  taken  from  the  Latin 
poets,  won  him  the  esteem  and  respect  of 
the  Rector,  Dr.  Adam.  The  following 
instance  of  his  readiness  is  worth  giving. 

It  happened  on  one  occasion  that  a  stupid 
boy,  boggling  at  the  meaning  of  the  Latin 
word  cum^  was  asked,  "  What  part  of  speech 
is  withP'  The  dolt  replied,  "A  substan- 
tive."  The  Rector,  after  a  moment's  pause^ 
thought  it  worth  while  to  ask  the  dux^  or 
head  boy,  whether  with  was  ever  a  substan- 
tive. No  answer  was  given  by  him  or  by 
others,  till  it  came  to  Scott's  turn,  when  he 
replied,  "  And  Samson  said  unto  Delilah,  if 
they  bind  me  with  seven  withs  that  were 
never  dried,  then  shall  I  be  weak,  and  as 
another  roan." 

It  was  not,  however,  his  quickness  in  such 
matters  that  rendered  Walter— what  he  very 
soon  became — a  special  favourite  with  his 
school-fellows.  Two  qualities  he  possessed 
which  are  with  boys  irresistible.  He  was 
brave,  and,  as  they  were  not  long  in  finding 
out,  a  capital  story-teller.  His  bravery  he 
exhibited  in  feats  of  climbing^  such  as,  con- 
sidering his  lameness,  appeared  to  be  mirac- 
ulous. And  he  was  luways  ready  to  fight, 
provided  his  opoonent  would  meet  him, 
race  to  face,  both  strapped  npon  a  plank. 
As  to  his  stories,  they  were  at  once  won- 
drous and  interminable.  Many  a  lesson  was 
indifferently  learned  in  consequence  of  the 
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eagerness  of  his  clafis-fellows  to  listen,  even 
in  scbool-honrs ;  and  happy  were  they  who, 
when  the  business  of  school  was  over — or 
before  it  began — socceeded  in  getting  nearest 
to  him  in  the  circle  which  was  drawn  round 
the  fire. 

Five  years  constituted  the  regular  course 
of  training  at  the  High  School,  and  Walter 
went  through  them, — not,  however,  without 
some  interruptions.  lie  outgrew  his  strength, 
and  in  consequence  of  illness  was  more  than 
once  removed.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, while  residing  with  his  aunt  at  Kelso, 
that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
brothers  Ballantyne,  with  whom  in  after  life 
his  connection  became  so  intimate.  They 
were  the  sons  of  a  shopkeeper,  and  attended 
the  grammar  school  of  the  town ;  at  which 
Walter  also — with  a  view  to  keep  his  classics 
from  entirely  rusting — gave  occasional  attend- 
ance. His  talent  as  a  raconteur  drew  the 
Ballantyncs  towards  him,  for  they  were  as 
eager  to  listen  as  he  was  ready  to  narrate ; 
and  there  sprang  up  between  them  that  in- 
timacy which  seldom  fails,  among  young 
people,  to  be  created  by  something  Tike  rev- 
erence on  the  one  side,  and  great  geniality 
on  the  other.  The  Ballantynes  were  not, 
however,  the  only  acquaintances  formed  in 
Kelso  which  reappear  in  the  after  life  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  Not  far  from  the 
town  there  dwelt  an  amiable  Quaker  and  his 
wife,  with  whose  son  young  Scott  struck  up 
an  intimacy,  and  from  whom  he  received 
great  kindness,  especially  in  the  free  use 
which  they  allowed  him  to  mj&e  of  their 
well-selected  library.  This  worthy  couple, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waldie,  stood  in  after  years 
for  the  originals  of  Joshua  Geddes,  of  Mount 
.'Sharon,  and  his  amiable  sister.  In  like  man- 
*ner,  Mr.  Whale,  the  schoolmaster  himself — 
«n  absent,  grot^que  being,  between  six  and 
©e^'en  feet  high — reappears,  at  least  partially, 
in  the  character  of  Dominie  Sfimpson.  And 
so  it  was  wherever  Scott  went.  No  pecu- 
liarity of  manner,  speech,  habit  of  thought, 
or  appearance  ever  escaped  him.  All  oddi- 
ties which  he  encountered,  whether  in  men 
or  women,  became  stereotyped  in  his  imagi- 
nation, and  were  brought  forth  again,  and 
turned  to  use  one  by  one,  as  his  occasions 
required. 

it  was  determined  to  educate  Walter  for 
his  father's  profession ;  and  he  passed,  with 
this  view,  from  the  High  School  to  the  Col- 
lege. His  career  in  the  classes  which  he  at- 
tended there  resembled  in  all  essential  points 
his  career  at  school.  He  made  no  figure 
either  as  a  classic  or  a  metaphysician.  jBut 
he  persevered  in  a  practice  long  ere  this  be- 
gun, and  became  an  eager  collector,  in  a 
Bmali  way,  of  old  ballads  and  stories.    It  was 


about  this  time  also  tJiathe  made  his  first 
essay  in  original  composition.  Two  copies 
of  verses  beaAig  the  date  1783  have  been 
preserved,  one  upon  a  thunderstorm,  the  other 
on  the  setting  sun,  of  which  he  himself  gives 
the  following  ludicrous  account,  *  They  were 
much  approved,  until  a  malevolent  critic 
sprang  up  in  the  shape  of  an  apothecary's 
mfe,  who  aflSrmed  that  my  most  sweet  poetry 
was  copied  from  an  old  magazine.  I  never 
forgave  the  imputation,  and  even  now  I 
acknowledge  some  resentment  against  the 
woman's  memory.  She,  indeed,  accused  me 
unjustly  when  she  said  I  had  stolen  my  poem 
ready-made;  but  as  I  had,  like  most  prema- 
ture poets,  copied  ail  the  words  and  ideas  of 
which  my  verses  consisted,  she  was  so  far 
right.  I  made  one  or  two  faint  attempts  at 
verses  after  I  had  undergone  this  sort  of  daw- 
plucking;  but  some  friend  or  other  always 
advised  me  to  put  my  verses  into  the  fire ; 
and  like  Borax  in  the  play,  I  submitted, 
though  with  a  swelling  heart.' 

Of  Walter's  antiquarian  and  poetic  pro- 
pensities, the  worthy  Writer,  his  father,  either 
knew  nothing  or  pretended  to  know  nothing. 
A  stem  Presbyterian  and  Calvinist,  he  afifect- 
ed  to  hold  all  light  literature  in  abhorrence ; 
yet  Whig  and  Presbyterian  as  he  was,  he 
reckoned  among  his  clients  many  representa- 
tives of  old  Jacobite  families,  with  whom  in 
the  course  of  business  his  son  came  a  good 
deal  into  contact.  But  rarely  did  Mr.  ocott 
invite  any  one  to  his  table.  Walter  therefore 
grew  up  knowing  nothing  of  what  is  called 
society,  and  finding  companionship  chiefly 
among  writers'  clerks  and  apprentices.  We 
gather,  also,  from  hints  which  are  thrown 
out  from  time  to  time  in  Mr.  Lockh art's  nar- 
rative, that  even  in  the  article  of  dress  the 
young  Scotts  were  a  good  deal  neglected. 
In  his  mother,  however,  he  found  a  spirit  in 
many  respects  akin  with  his  own.  She  ap- 
pears to  have  had  considerable  taste  for  let- 
ters, and  encouraged  her  son  in  his  piirsuits ; 
though  even  into  her  mind  the  idea  seems 
never  to  have  entered  that  he  was  one  day 
to  take  a  foremost  place  among  Britisn 
authors. 

We  find  Walter  again  smitten  down  with 
illness,  soon  after  he  had  entered  college.  On 
this  occasion  he  burst  a  blood-vessel;  and 
was  compelled  for  many  months  to  remain  in 
a  recumbent  position,  fed  on  pulse,  and  ex- 
posed to  as  much  cold  as  he  could  bear.  He 
submitted  without  a  murmur  to  this  severe 
discipline,  and  found  consolation  in  poetry, 
romance,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  young 
friendship.  The  bed  on  which  he  lay  was 
piled  with  a  constant  succession  of  works  of 
fiction;  and  John  Irving,  his  companion 
from  the  earliest  of  his  school-days,  spent 
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hour  after  hour  betide  him.  His  reooverj 
was  completed  by  a  second  vifiifc  to  Kelso, 
where  his  imcle,  Captain  Robert  Scott,  owned 
a  pleasant  villa.  ^  With  this  illness,'  says 
Scott  in  his  autobiography,  *  I  bade  fiarewell 

both  to  disease  and  medicine. My 

frame  became  gradually  hardened  with  my 
ooQstitntion,  and  being  both  tall  and  mos- 
cnlar,  I  was  rather  disngared  than  disabled 
by  my  lameness.  The  personal  disadvantage 
did  not  prevent  me  from  taking  much  exer- 
cise on  horseback,  and  making  Jong  journeys 
onfoot^  in  the  course  of  which  I  often  walked 
from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  a  day.'  Ac- 
cordingly ,when  the  Ck)]lege  session  of  1785^6 
opened  he  was  able  to  resame  his  etad'^'s. 
But  the  time  was  oome  for  beginning  t'Ub 
actual  bosioess  of  life,  and  on  the  15th  of 
May,  1786,  the  articles  of  apprenticeship  to 
his  iiEither  were  signed.  This  circumstance 
so  iar  interfered  with  his  habits  thai  he  was 
coBstraioed  to  devote  a  portion  of  bis  time 
every  day  to  the  work  of  the  office.  But 
there  was  in  this  bo  real  hardship  to  him. 
On  the  contrary,  it  made  him  a  ready  pen- 
man ;  and  as  writers'  apprentices  are  paid  a 
small  premium  on  every  paper  which  they 
copy,  he  earned  enough  to  gratifyi  more  than 
ever  he  had  previously  done,  the  ruling  pas- 
sion of  his  nature.  Every  shilling  which 
rewarded  his  industry  was  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  books,  among  whidk  Evan's 
*  Ballads'  and  Mickle's  *Cumnor  Hall' 
seem  to  have  especially  delighted  him  ;  and 
the  pleasure  derived  from  the  latter,  at  least, 
never  died  out.  *  After  the  labours  of  the 
day,'  says  Mr.  In  ing,  *  we  often  walked  to 
the  Meadows  (a  lai^e  fidd  intersected  by 
formal  alleys  of  trees,  adjoining  George's 
Square),  especially  in  the  moonlight  nights  ; 
and  ho  seemed  never  weary  of  repeating  the 
first  stanza: 

"  'The  dews  of  summer  night  did  fall, 
The  moon,  sweet  regent  of  the  sky, 
Silvered  the  walls  of  Cumnor  Hall, 
And  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby.' " 

That  the  impression  made  by  this  poem 
was  as  clear  as  it  was  enduring,  we  have 
the  best  proof  in  the  later  composition  of 
^Eenilworth;'  indeed,  it  was  only  by  an 
aeeident  that  to  that  grand  story  the  title  of 
Cumoor  HaU  was  not  given. 

Having  referred  to  Mr.  Irving,  we  may 
here  mention  that  throaghont  the  whole  of 
their  earlier  career  that  gentleman  and 
Walter  Scott  were  inseparable^  though  in 
after  years  they  did  not  see  much  of  each 
otiiw.  There  was  a  great  similarity  of  taste 
between  the  young  men*  They  both  de- 
lighted ^in  legends  and  romances.  They 
w^e  both  prone  to  indulge  the  imaginative 


fticulty.  They  even  studied  together  Italian 
and  Spanish,  in  order  that  they  might  the 
better  eiyoy  the  charming  tales  of  Tasso, 
Ariosto,  and  Oervantes.  With  young  Scott, 
however,  it  was  in  Italian  and  Spanish  as  it 
had  been  in  Latin,  and  as  it  afterwards  be- 
came in  German — he  never  took  the  trouble 
to  make  himself  an  accurate  scholar.  Enough 
for  him  if  he  could  extract  the  meaning,  or 
enjoy  the  beauties  of  his  author.  For 
whether  it  were  an  ancient  or  a  modern 
book  which  came  in  his  way — whether  an 
English,  an  Italian,  a  Spanish,  a  German,  or  a 
Latin  classic — his  sole  object  in  perusing  it 
was  to  pick  out  from  it  the  ideas  which  recom- 
mended themselves  to  his  taste  or  judgment. 
In  no  single  instance  did  he  dream  of  mak- 
ing it  a  means  of  ascertaining,  far  less  of 
settling,  the  niceties  of  idiom  or  of  grammar. 
We  have  specified  these  five  tongues,  omit- 
ting Greek  altogether,  for  this  obvious  reason 
— Uiat  Scott  never  mastered  the  grammar  of 
that  noble  language,  and  had  latterly  forgot- 
ten the  very  letters. 

Imaginative  lads  are  usually  as  peculiar  in 
the  selection  of  their  favourite  haunts  as  in 
the  choice  of  their  pursuits.  It  was  the* 
practice  of  Walter  and  his  friend  Irving  to 
walk  sometimes  as  far  as  the  Salisbury 
Craigs,  and,  choosing  out  some  spot  on  the 
face  of  the  hill  all  bnt  inaccessible,  to  climb 
up  thither,  and  there  sit  for  hours,  either 
reading  together  one  of  the  romances  with 
which  the  circulating  library  had  supplied 
them,  or  telling  to  each  other  tales,  nsually 
of  knight-errantry,  which  had  no  ending. 
This  habit  of  wandering  grew  upon  Scott  to 
such  an  extent,  that  he  occasionally  strayed 
so  far,  or  lost  himself  so  completely,  as  to  be 
unable  to  regain  his  home  by  the  time  he 
was  expected.  At  first  his  parents  suffered 
much  uneasiness  on  his  account  But  the 
practice  became  by  and  by  so  frequent,  that 
by  degrees  they  grew  accustomed  to  it,  and 
kept  their  minds  comparatively  easy,  even 
when  he  remained  abroad  all  night. 

The  most  agreeable  of  Walter's  duties, 
while  apprenticed  to  his  father,  were  those 
which  carried  him  from  time  to  time  into 
the  rural  districts  where  some  of  Mr.  Scott's 
clients  lived.  It  was  thus  that  he  repeatedly 
visited  the  border  counties,  penetrating  some- 
times as  far  as  the  remote  valleys  of  the  Che- 
viots. He  studied  character  there,  and  be- 
gan that  collection  of  songs  and  ballads 
which  grew  into  the  work  which  first  fixed 
on  him  the  attention  of  the  public.  Under 
similar  circumstances  he  made  his  earliest  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Highlands.  Meanwhile 
his  own  inner  nature  was  powerfully  affected 
by  what  he  saw  and  heard.  Marching  at  the 
head  of  an  armed  party,  in  order  to  execute 
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Bonie  process  of  Komingy  be  lived,  as  lie 
threaded  the  defile  of  the  Trositachs,  with 
Rob  Roy  and  Roderic  Dha.  The  stories 
told  him  by  old  Stewart  of  Invernahyle  en- 
tered intp  his  soul,  and  became  a  portion  of 
his  being. 

Young  men  intended  for  the  hnmbler 
branch  of  the  legal  profession  in  Scotland 
are,  equally  with  aspirants  for  the  advocate's 
gown,  required  to  attend  a  coarse  of  lectures 
m  the  University  on  Civil  law.  In  1788 
Scott  entered  the  Civil-law  class,  and  the  in- 
cident wrought  a  wondrous  change  in  his 
position  and  prospects.  It  renewed  for  him 
some  desirable  acquaintances  which  he  had 
formed  at  the  High  School,  and  enabled  him 
to  contract  others  not  less  to  his  mind.  These 
latter  belonged  exclusively  to  the  class  of 
youths  whom,  in  *  Redgauntlet,'  he  desig- 
nates ^the  Scottish  nohlesse  de  la  Robe! 
They  comprised,  among  others,  William 
Clerk  of  Eldin,  George  Abercrombie  (after- 
wards Lord  Abercrombie),  Sir  Patrick  Mur- 
ray of  Ochtertyre,  John  James  Edmonstono 
of  Newton,  Mr.  Murray  of  Simprim,  and 
George  Cranstoun,  later  in  life  Lord  Core- 
house.  All  of  these,  besides  being  well  con- 
nected, were  younff  men  of  personal  mark, 
clever,  intelligent,  oent  on  winning  distinc- 
tion, free  and  engaging  in  their  manners, 
and  strictly  honourable.  Scott,  though  at 
first  his  appearance  told  against  him,  soon 
broke  down  by  the  power  and  diversity  of 
his  talents  whatever  barrier  of  restraint 
stood,  at  the  outset,  between  them.  Mr. 
Clerk,  for  example,  has  left  the  statement 
npon  record  that  he  was  struck,  on  the  first 
day  of  Scott's  entrance  into  the  Civil-law 
class-room,  with  something  odd,  yet  remark- 
able, in  the  young  man's  appearance.  What 
that  something  was,  he  could  not  quite  re-' 
call ;  but  he  remembered  telling  his  compan- 
ions some  time  afterwards,  that  he  thonght 
he  looked  like  a  hautboy  player.  Bat,  once 
the  ice  was  thawed,  all  recollection  of  the 
hautboy  pla3fier  melted  with  it;  and  the  an- 
conth  laa  was  accepted  freely  and  gratefull  v 
as  one  of  themselves.  '  The  liveliness  of  his 
conversation,  the  strange  variety  of  his 
knowledge,  and  above  all,  perhaps,  the  por- 
tentous tenacity  of  his  memory,*  riveted  more 
and  more  the  attention  of  the  circle  into 
which-he  was  in  due  time  admitted.  Whe- 
ther it  were  at  convivial  meetings,  or  in  feats 
of  personal  activity  and  prowess,  he  showed 
himself,  on  all  occasions,  well  able  to  hold 
his  own. 

There  were  other  bonds  of  union  between 
Scott  and  his  new  acquaintances  than  those 
enumerated  above.  They  were  all  fond  of 
making  long  excursions  on  foot ;  so  was  he, 
and  he  taught  them  to  combine  with  field 


sports  a  love  of  scenery,  especially  if  it  were 
connected  with  traditions  of  old  romance. 
They  accordingly  explored  under  his  ^id- 
ance  all  the  mmed  castles  and  abbeys  within 
a  circuit  of  many  miles  round  the  capita], 
and  found  him  the  best  of  cicerones.  They 
had  adopted,  likewise,  the  prevalent  tastes  of 
the  day,  and  discussed  literary  and  science 
subjects  with  characteristic  boldness.  For 
our  readers  must  remember  that  we  are 
speaking  of  a  time  when  the  Scottish  capi- 
tal was,  or  was  believed  by  her  citizens  to 
be,  at  the  head  of  the  literature  and  science 
of  the  world.  Reid  had  iust  vacated  the 
chair  of  metaphysics  that  he  might  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Dugald  Stewart  Professor  Robi- 
son  stood  deservedly  high  as  a  mathemati- 
cian and  natural  philosopher.  Adam  Smith, 
though  be  taagnt  in  Glasgow,  passed  as 
much  of  his  time  as  possible  in  Edinburgh. 
Hume  had  recently  died,  but  Robertson  sur- 
vived. Monboddo  and  Ferguson  were  both 
there;  and  Home,  the  author  of  *  Douglas,* 
and  Mackenzie,  the  *  Man  of  Feeling,'  con- 
tributed, each  after  his  own  fashion,  to  make 
up  that  galaxy  of  light  by  which  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  supposed  to  be  dazzled.  The 
young  men  composing  the  set  of  which  Scott 
was  a  member,  though  they  could  not  pre- 
tend to  vie  with  these  stars  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, were  ambitious  of  moving  in  the  same 
orbit  They  got  up  a  Debating  Club,  which 
they  called  the  Literary  Society,  and  met 
from  time  to  time  to  consider  points  of  hia- 
tory,  law,  general  literature,  and  antiquarian 
research.  In  the  discussion  of  all  these  sub- 
jects Scott  showed  himself  eminently  well 
informed.  *He  had  already  dabbled  in  An- 
glo-Saxon and  the  Norse  Sagas,  but  he  was 
deep  especially  in  Fordun  and  Wyntoun, 
and  all  the  Scotch  chroniclers;  and  his 
friends  rewarded  him  by  the  honourable  ti- 
tle of  "  Duns  Scotus." '  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  however,  that  his  speeches  or  addresses, 
though  full  of  knowledge,  were  by  no  means 
brilliant  Indeed  Scott,  though  confessedly 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  talkers  that  ever 
lived,  had  very  little  of  the  orator  about  him. 
Even  later  in  life,  when  his  fame  pervaded 
Europe,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  proper 
place  in  the  world  might  have  given  him 
confidence,  this  distrust  of  his  own  power  as 
a  speaker  continued  to  hang  about  him ;  and 
it  was  only  on  rare  occasions,  when  bis  feel- 
ings happened  to  be  strongly  worked  npon, 
that  he  expressed  himself  eloquently. 

Besides  this  Debating  Club,  there  was  an- 
other, which  appears  to  have  been  rather  so- 
cial than  literary,  and  to  have  consisted  of 
the  Uite  of  that  somewhat  miscellaneous 
body  of  which  the  Literary  Society  was 
composed.    Of  that,  also,  Scott  was  a  mem- 
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W.  It  hM  its  meetings  ererj  Fridmj  eren- 
iQf  in  a  room  »  CiHrrabbeii  Ck>M^  whence 
an  adjoornmeDt  nanallj  took  place  for  Bop- 
per  to  an  oyster  tavern  in  the  neighbour- 
Jiood.  There  ^  hwh  jinks,'  such  as  are  do- 
•eribed  in  '  Qoy  Mannering/  went  on.  The 
Ciah  gradually  changed  its  character,  how- 
erer,  as  the  members  grew  older,  and  merged 
al  last  into  an  annual  dinner,  from  which, 
during  thirty  years,  8oott  made  a  point  of 
nerer  ahaenting  himself. 

Bach  associations  as  these  had  a  twofold 
effdct  npon  WaH^  Scott  They  more  and 
more  gare  dominance  to  the  half-real,  half- 
ideal  views  of  lifo  which  were  natural  to 
him;  and  thev  di^^usted  him  with  that 
branch  of  the  t^nd  profession  for  which  he 
was  intended.  His  fiiUher  wisely  and  con- 
siderately abstained  from  pressing  him  on 
the  subject;  and  Walter,  relinquishing  to 
his  younger  brother  his  ^are  in  the  writer's 
business,  became,  in  1792,  an  advocate— or, 
M  we  should  say  in  the  south,  was  called  to 
the  bar. 

Before  he  assumed  the  advocators  robe, 
Scott  had  be«i  elected  into  the  Speculative 
Society  of  Edinburgh.  It  was,  and  we  believe 
still  continues  to  be,  like  the  Literary  Society 
ef  the  juniors  spoken  of  elsewhere,  a  sort  of 
Club,  into  which  gentlemen  about  to  put  on 
ihe  gown  are  admitted;  and  in  which  many, 
after  Uiej  have  become  advocates,  continue, 
for  lack  of  more  lucrative  employment,  to 
exercise  themeelves  in  the  arts  of  eloquence 
and  debate.  For  this  Society  he  wrote  sev- 
end  essa3rs,  and  entered  so  heartily  into  its 
proceedinffs,  that,  soon  after  becoming  a 
member,  he  was  nominated  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  There  he  made,  amons  other 
valuable  acquaintances,  that  of  Je^ey,  be- 
tween whom  and  himself  a  warm  friendship 
sprang  u|^  which  neither  differences  in  poli- 
tical opinion,  nor  the  warmth  and  earnest- 
Bess  with  which  each  held  his  own,  ever 
serioQsly  interrupted. 

Whether  or  no  Walter  Scott,  had  he  laid 
himself  out  for  brie^  would  have  become 
irat  a  successful  advocate,  and,  by  and  by,  a 
ju<%e,  is  a  question  which  concerns  us  little 
to  ask,  and  still  less  to  answer.  He  never 
did  lay  himeeif  out  for  brie&;  the  tastes  and 
habits  which  he  contracted  in  childhood 
abode  with  and  controlled  him  through  all 
his  alter  years.  He  used  whatever  legal 
koowledge  he  acquired,  as  he  used  all  his 
other  knowledge,  for  one  purpose.  The  law 
became  as  much  idealised  to  him  as  were 
border  ballads  mkI  Scandinavian  Sagas.  He 
eskiuMted,  perhaps  above  its  real  value,  his 
social  status  as  an  advocate,  and  swept  the 
outer  court,  like  others  of  his  class,  day  bv 
day,  looking  for  business.     But  he  was  inn- 


nitdy  more  in  his  element  joking  and  telling 
stories  on  the  mountain  tiian  conducting,  or 
trying  to  conduct,  a  case  before  the  judges.* 
So  also,  when  the  Courts  rose,  he  hurried 
away  to  the  border,  or  passed  from  house  to 
house,  among  the  country  residences  of  his 
allies,  combining  amusement  with  antiqua- 
rian research.  Hero  is  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  himself  three  months  after  the 
advocate's  gown  had  been  assumed : — 

RoMbank,  10th  Sept.,  1792. 
"  DiAR  WiLLra  [Clkrk], 

*'  .  .  .  .  X  am  loanging  about  the  coun- 
tiy  here,  to  q>eak  sincerly,  ss  idle  as  the  day 
is  long.  Two  companions  of  mine,  brothers 
of  Mr.  Walker  of  Wooden,  having  come  to  this 
country,  we  have  renewed  a  great  intimacy. 
As  they  live  directly  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river  [the  TwecKi],  we  have  signals  agreed 
upon  by  which  we  concert  a  plan  of  operations 
for  the  day.  They  are  both  officers  and  very 
intelligent  young  fellows,  and  what  is  of  some 
consequence,  have  a  brace  of  fine  greyhounds. 
Yesterday  forenoon  we  killed  seven  hares,  so 
you  may  see  how  plenty  the  game  is  with  us. 
I  have  turned  a  keen  duck-shooter,  though  my 
success  is  not  very  great;  and  when  wading 
through  the  marBues  upon  this  errand,  accou- 
tred with  the  long  gun,  a  jacket,  mosquito  trow- 
sers,  and  a  rough  cap,  I  might  well  pass  for  one 
of  my  redoubted  moss-troopeia  progenitors, 
Walter  Pire-the-braes,  or  rather  Willie-with- 
the-bolt-foot.  For  other  outdoor  amusements, 
I  have  constructed  a  seat  iu  a  lar^e  tree 
which  stretches  ita  branches  horiaontally  over 
the  Tweed.  This  is  a  favourite  situation  of 
mine  for  reading,  especially  on  a  day  like  this, 
when  the  west  wind  rod^  the  branches  on 
which  I  am  perched,  and  the  river  rolls  its 
waves  below  me  of  a  turbid  blood  colour.  I 
have,  moreover,  cut  sn  embrasure  through 
whidi  I  can  fire  upon  the  gfulls,  herons,  or  cor- 
morants, as  they  fly  screaming  past  my  nest 
To  crown  all,  I  have  carved  an  mscription  on 
it,  in  the  ancient  ruoio  taste." 

We  have  alluded  elsewhere  to  Scott's  hab- 
it of  dabbling  in  various  modem  languages, 
for  it  cannot  bo  said  with  truth  that  he  ever 
made  himself  critically  master  of  one.  In 
1792  he  joined  a  class  for  the  study  of  Ger- 
man. The  attention  of  the  educat^  youths 
of  Edinburgh  had  been  drawn  to  that  noble 
t<mgue,  first  by  a  paper  read  before  the 
Royal  Societv  by  the  author  of  *  The  Man  of 
Feeling/  and  next  by  the  publication  of 
Lord  Woodhouselee's  version  of  Schiller's 
^  Robbers.'  By  and  by  Scott  began  to  trans- 
late, and  in  1795  produced  the  most  spirited, 
if  not  the  most  correct  version,  of  Burger's 

*  The  Mountain  was  a  particular  comer  in  the 
outer  house,  where  barristers  without  briefs  con- 
gregated, and  amused  each  other  and  all  who  came 
near  them  with  wittj  talk.  Scott  soon  became  as 
remarkable  in  this  place,  as  he  had  been  at  the 
High  School,  for  his  storiea 
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Leonore/  that  we  have  in  the  Eogliah  lan- 

fuage.  With  this,  which  may  be  called  the 
rst  of  his  literary  efforts,  is  mixed  up  an 
event  in  his  personal  history,  over  which 
Mr.  Lockhart  has  judged  it  expedient  to 
throw  a  veil  of  mystery,  for  which,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  there  was  no  real  occasion. 
Not  by  us,  however,  shall  secrets  be  revealed, 
which  were  considered  worth  keeping  twenty 
years  agof  though  to  tell  the  tale,  at  least  in 
outline,  seems  to  be  a  necessity. 

For  some  time  afler  he  had  begun  to  as- 
sociate exclusively  with  the  members  of  the 
Club  and  the  Speculative  Society,  Scott  con- 
tinued to  be  as  careless,  not  to  say  slovenlv 
in  his  attire,  as  he  used  to  be  when  a  sohooi- 
boy  and  a  writer's  apprentice.  All  at  once 
his  habits  changed  in  this  respect,  and  he 
became  a  well-dressed  young  man — a  squire, 
as  his  companions  pronounced  him,  of  dames. 
He  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  young  lady 
whom  he  encountered  at  the  church  door, 
and  convoyed  to  her  own  home,  sheltered 
from  the  rain  by  his  umbrella.  His  family 
and  hers  were  not  on  any  terms  of  intimacy. 
Mr.  Scott  happened,  indeed,  to  be  her  father's 
solicitor ;  but  the  man  of  business  did  not 
pretend,  probably  did  not  desire,  to  be  reck- 
oned among  the  familiars  of  his  client  In- 
deed, so  honourably  sensitive  on  that  head 
was  the  Writer,  that  he  no  sooner  observed 
how  matters  were  tending  with  the  young 
people,  than  he  considered  himself  bound  to 
put  the  lady's  father  on  his  guard.  The 
warning  was  well  received  and  made  light 
of,  and  the  acquaintance  went  on,  more  espe- 
cially as  yonne  Scott  made  his  way,  as  he  soon 
afterwards  did,  into  the  set  of  which  the  young 
lady's  brother  was  a  member.  Hence  it  came 
to  pass  that  he  met  the  young  lady  frequent- 
ly, not  in  Edinburrii  only,  but  in  her  own 
and  other  country  nouses,  and  that  she,  be- 
ing addicted  to  poetry  and  romance,  reoeived 
him  frankly  and  kindly  as  often  as  he  came. 

This  sort  of  intimacy  was  kept  up  for  years, 
throughout  the  whole  interval,  indeed,  be- 
tween 1792  and  1796;  and  Scott  regarding 
it  as  he  regarded  all  things  else,  through  the 
medium  of  his  own  imagination,  flattered 
himself  that  his  passion  was  reciprocated. 
No  word  escaped  him,  however,  to  the  lady 
herself,  either  in  conversation  or  writing,  in- 
dicative of  the  state  of  his  own  feelings.  He 
resembled  in  this  respect  the  most  bashful 
of  the  bashful  lovers  described  in  his  novels. 
He  told  his  secret  to  many  of  his  friends, 
and  among  others  to  Miss  Cranstoun,  after- 
wards Countess  of  Purgstall,  but  to  tiie  ob- 
ject of  his  devotion  he  said  nothing.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  neither 
the  passion  itself,  nor  the  secrecy  in  which 
it  was  nourished,  exercised  the  slighest  un- 


toward infloenca  over  hia  chaxact^r.  As 
first  love  is  apt  to  do  with  such  as  lum, 
it  deepened  in  him  the  poetic  tempem- 
meot;  but  it  made  bioi  neither  leas 
industrious  nor  less  mafniy.  Th«  intarval 
between  1792  and  1796  was,  it  wiU  bo  re- 
membered, one  of  great  j>o]itioal  agitation  in 
Scotland.  The  rebound  of  the  French  revo- 
lution had  been  felt  there  as  much  as  in  otker 
European  countries^  and  society  divided 
itself  into  two  classes — the  friends  of  order 
and  the  champions  of  confusion.  Scott,  as 
was  to  be  expected^  sided  heart  and  soul  with 
the  former.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
many  a  row  which  had  something  else  than 
the  pleasure  of  toreakinti^  heads  for  its  object. 
As  a  special  constable  he  drove  riotous  n^obs 
from  the  streets,  just  as  in  his  private  capacity 
he  helped  to  clear  the  theatre  of  Irish  and 
other  democrats  who  refused  to  uncorer 
when  ^  God  Save  the  King '  was  sung«  And 
having  done  these  things  he  returned  with 
increased  zest  to  his  business  in  court,  bis 
private  studies,  and  the  society  of  his  friends. 
We  find  him,  in  1793,  defending  in  the 
General  Assembly  a  minister  charged  b<^ore 
that  court  with  habitual  drunkenness  and  in- 
decency. He  failed  to  bring  off  his  client, 
whose  character  seems  to  have  been  inde- 
fensible. But  he  had  contrived,  in  hunting 
for  evidence  tiirough  the  scenery  of  Guy 
Mannering,  to  lay  op  innumerable  pictures, 
and  to  find  various  names,  among  others  that 
of  Macgufiog,  of  which  excellent  use  was 
made  in  due  season.  Just  before  this  trial 
came  on,  he  had  set  off  with  Adam  Ferguson, 
a  class-fellow  in  the  High  School,  and  a  friend 
for  life,  on  a  tour  through  some  of  the  finest 
districts  in  Stirlingshire,  Perthshire,  and 
Forfar^ire.  In  the  course  of  this  tour  he 
halted  in  succession  at  Tullibody,  Newton, 
Gambusmore,  Craighall,  and  Meigle,  Each 
supplied  him  with  materials  for  future  uae. 
From  Mr.  Abercvombi«^  of  Tullibody,  the 
father  of  Sir  Ralph,  and  the  gra;Ddfatber  of 
his  own  friend  of  the  Mountain,  Mr.,  after- 
wards^Lord  Abercrombie,  he  received  an 
account  of  certain  incidents  which  occurred 
to  that  gentleman,  all  of  which  we  find  de- 
tailed in  the  narrative  of  the  Baron  of  Brad- 
wardine's  dealings  with  his  troublesoipe 
neighbours,  including  the  visit  to  the  cavern 
of  Donald  Bean  Lc^,  with  Us  curious  ac- 
companiments. At  Newton,*  a  villa  on  the 
banks  of  the  Teith,  the  grounds  of  which 
run  t^  to  the  stately  ruins  of  Doune  Castle, 
ho  heard  how  John  Hornet  and  other  prison- 

*  Newton  has  ohaoa;ed,Binoe  those  days,  both  its 
name  and  its  ownerBDip.  It  is  now  the  property 
of  John  Campbell,  Eeq.,  by  whom  the  present 
beautiful  ofa&tean  was  buiH:  and  has  Deoome 
Inverardocb. 
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■«t8  to  &•  fi^falnBd  army,  bftd  eioap^d  from 
that  lEMTtalioe.  He4id  not  fofget  the  ttory 
when  ]i«  sat  <k>wii  to  write  *  Warerley.' 
From  CiiDibQ8BK>re  he  made  bimself  familiar 
with  every  rood  of  the  landscape  throng 
wbich  the  eoenee  ia  the  '  Lady  of  the  La^' 
are  carried ; — ^not  ebtoepting  tbose  which  are 
glaoced  at,  as  FitzJamee  pannos  his  fiery 
ride  from  the  banks  of  Loeh^Yennachar, 
after  the  doel  with  Roderick  Dho^  to  Stirling 
Castle.  Oraighall,  the  seat  of  the  Batteries, 
MipplemeDted  by  a  feature  er  two  from 
Braatafield  Hoiiae  aod  Bavektone,  beoaacie 
for  him  TuHif'Veoian;  and  Meigie  brought 
kim  into  contact  witJb  more  than  one  Bal- 
ma«hM)^ley  as  well  as  with  Old  Mortality, 
whom  be  (band  in  the  flesh)  eoraping*  ander 
the  more  £ftmiliar  name  of  Robert  Fatersob, 
the  moss  from  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs^  ki 
the  cborehyard  of  DanoUar.  Thvs,  in  town 
and  county,  at  his  desk^  or  breathing  the 
pure  air  of  neaxren,  his  mind  appears  to  have 
been  continaally  bnsji,  and  bni^  in  each  a 
way  as  to  render  the  world  of  living  men  a 
thousaad  tiflies  less  real  to  him  than  the  world 
which  he  was  cmating. 

I>oobtless  it  was,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  whi^  was  ia  him»  that 
indaeed  him  i^ut  thia  time  to  take  a  lead- 
lag  part  in  geUing  ap  a  regiment  of  yeomanry 
cavalnr  in  the  Ix>th)an8.  Already  England 
was  threatened  with  invasion,  and  corps  of 
▼olunteer  infantry  turned  out  everywhere. 
Edinburgh  itself  produced  a  most  efficient 
battalion,  in  which  barristera  served  as  pri- 
vates, and  judges  as  field-offieefs.  Scott's 
huneness  prevented  hia  enrolling  himself  in 
tibat  battalion,  as  his  brothers  had  done.  Bat 
finding  an  example  set  by  the  Londoners,  he 
asoved  the  Duke  of  Bnccleueb,  tbe  Lord 
Licatenant  of  the  eooaty,  to  apply  for  pe^- 
miasion  to  embody  some  s<}uadroa8  of  light 
horae ;  aad  the  penEnission  being  granted, 
Seott  at  onoe  took  stfvice  with  tluit  force 
in  the  eapaeity  of  lieutenant  and  Quarter- 
master. His  strong  bkok  charger,  which  he 
named  Leonore,  was  riditon  in  many  a  day's 
training  on  Poilobdio  sands,  not  without  a 
▼earning  desire  on  the  part  of  the  rider  that 
he  might  one  day  be  cabled  to  lead  a  chaige 
against  a  fosi  ea^ny* 

Thus  far  the  tide  of  fortune  may  be  said 
to  have  rolled  with  a  steady  oorrent  in  Scott's 
fisToor.  Ho  was  in  fair  practice  at  the  bar, 
coosidariag  his  age  and  standing.  The 
advocates  had  appointed  him  one  of  their 
Kbmriaag,  He  was  ^rapidly  establishing  a 
good  name,  as  a  nmn  of  genins  and  great 
research.  He  was  abqnt  to  experience  his 
firrt  sorrow,  and  it  was  a  bitter  onew  En- 
conraged  in  part  by  the  snccess  of  his  trans- 
lation, in  part  by  the  partial  aasoiaaces  of 


his  friend.  Hiss  Orati^totin,  he  made  np  his 
mind  to  tell  his  tale  of  love ;  and  finding 
himself  under  the  same  roof  with  the  object 
of  his  affections,  he  besoe^ht  her  to  give  him 
her  heart,  and  was  rejected.  She  had  no 
heart  to  give.  Another  had  it  in  his  keep- 
ii]^,  and  he  was  one  of  Walter's  dearest 
friends.  It  would  be  ungenerous,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  depict  hie  feelings  on  that  occa- 
^D.  This  mnch,  however,  we  are  bound 
to  say,  that  he  overmastered  them  with  a 
power  of  will  which  k  marvellous;  and, 
carrying  in  his  soul  a  grief  which  never  died, 
he  never  allowed  it — no^  not  even  for  a  day 
— ^to  stand  between  him  and  the  manly 
exercise  of  his  faculties.  He  quitted  the 
hoase,  made  his  way  iuto  Perthshire,  and 
threw  himself  with  f^parcntly  increased  zeal, 
into  Uio  researches  which  were  to  him  at 
once  bosiness  aad  reereation,  while,  strange 
to  say,  only  one  short  poem  by  his  hand  sur- 
vives to  tell  that  such  an  incident  ever  belel 
him.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  there 
are  traces  of  her  in  the  heroines  of  the  *  Lay,' 
*  Rokeby;  and  *  Redgauntlet' 

The  translation  of  *•  Leonore,'  thongh  exe- 
cuted in  1794,  waa  not  published  till  two 
years  afterwards.  Under  the  pressure  of  dis- 
appointment, he  took  eagerly  to  oomposition, 
and  in  October  of  1796,  he  made  bis  first 
appearance  as  an  author,  printing,  in  a  hand- 
some quarto  volume,  this,  with  anotiier  of 
Burger's  ballads,  'The  Wild  Huntsman.'  In 
the  publication  of  this  work  he  was  greatly 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Sccrtt^  of  Harden,  the  datagh- 
er  of  Count  Brtlbl,  of  Martkirchen,  long 
Saxon  Minister  at  the  Court  'of  St.  James's, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  very  charming, 
as  she  was  undoubtedly  a  highly  accom- 
plished and  beantifill  woman.  To  her,  soon 
after  her  arrival  at  Merton,  Walter  got  intro- 
duced ;  and,  seeing  nnder  his  then  somewhat 
awlnrard  ^[terior  aiarks  of  high  genine,  she 
at  onoe  took  him  hy  the  hand,  and  proved 
in  many  ways  serviceable  to  him. 

The  translation,  though  much  and  deserv- 
edly admired,  proved  a  failure  as  a  mercan- 
tile adventure.  Many  other  versions  of  the 
same  poems  were  in  the  market,  and  Idoot^, 
thougn  undoubtedly  not  inferior  to  the  beat, 
never  exhausted  a  «ngle  edition.  This  in  no 
degree  dannted  his  Courage  or  damped  his 
energy.  He  resumed  his  sesurch  after  border 
legends  and  border  ballads,  and  succeeded 
by  degrees  in  acquiring  a  vast  and  vabiable 
amount  of  both.  He  was  earnestly  ei^aged 
in  Uiis  pursuit,  which  was  relieved,  now  by 
attendance  in  the  parliament  house,  now  by 
cavalry  exercises,  when  he  saw  for  the  first 
rime,  and  became  at  onoe  attracted  by,  the 
lady  whom  not  Ions  afterwards  he  made  his 
wife.    The  story  of  this  courtship  would  be 
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hard  t6  vadenland,  did  not  ad  experience 
Tonoli  for  the  hat^  th«t  the  heart  snffering 
under  a  disappointment  In  its  affections  toms 
instinctirelj  to  some  other  object  for  relieC 
80  at  leMt  it  certainlj  was  with  8oott;  for 
within  leas  than  a  year  after  reoeiring  his 
wonnd,  he  went  with  his  brother  and  Adiun 
Ferguson  to  the  little  border  watering-place 
of  Gilsland^  and  enconntered  there  a  lady  on 
horseback,  who  rode  well,  sat  graoeftilly,  and 
appeared  to  be  rery  beanttfol.  All  the  three 
jonng  men  were  struck,  and  they  managed 
the  same  night  to  get  introduced  to  h^  at  a 
ball.  She  profed  to  be  a  Miss  Carpenter  or 
Oharpentier,  the  daughter  of  a  widow  lady, 
whose  husband,  a  French  employ^,  had  died 
during  the  revolution,  after  sending  his  fam- 
ily to  England.  The  guardian  of  diis  lady 
and  of  her  brother,  who  went  to  India  in  the 
civil  service,  was  the  Marquess  of  Downshire. 
Scott  had  known  her  barely  a  month  or  six 
weeks  when  be  proposed.  The  Marquess 
gave  his  approval,  and,  on  the  24th  Dec, 
1707,  the  yoang  couple  were  married  in  the 
parish  church  of  St  Mary,  Oarlisla 

Such  was  the  abrupt  beginning  of  a  union 
which  lasted  through  many  years;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  most  mailed  disBimflarity  of 
tastes  between  husband  and  wife,  proved, 
upon  the  whole,  to  be  a  fairly  happy  one. 
It  seoms  to  have  been  peculiarly  so  at  the 
outset  Scott  took  his  bride  to  lodgings, 
while  a  house  in  Castle  Street  was  preparing 
for  them,  and  introduced  her  to  his  family 
and  friends.  The  &m{ly  soon  took  to  her, 
with,  one  exception.  His  friends,  and  espe- 
cially the  Cliib,  were  charmed  with  her. 
She  made  a  capital  hostess  at  his  small  even- 
ing parties,  ana  would  have  been  delighted 
to  go  with  him  to  the  play  every  night  m  the 
week.  And  here  we  may  observe,  once  for 
all,  that  for  dramatic  performances,  and  the 
companionship  of  clever  actors,  S<x>tt  had 
the  Keenest  relish.  Few  men  saw  more  of 
him,  or  were  deeper  in  his  confidence,  than 
Daniel  Terry.  The  Siddonses,  male  and  fe- 
male, were  his  friends,  and  Matthews  shared 
his  hospitality  on  every  possible  occasion.  But 
Scott  believed  himself  to  be  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  indulge  that  love  of  the  country  and 
its  pleasures  which  was  inherent  in  him. 
Reserving  his  house  in  Castle  Street  for  a 
town  residence  during  term  time,  he  hired  a 
oottage  near  Lasswi^e,  which  he  fitted  up 
with  much  taste.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
his  enjoyment  of  life  was  ever  more  pure, 
more  innocent,  or  more  rational,  than  during 
the  early  years  of  his  residence  there.  Lass- 
wade  stands  in  the  midst  of  scenery  than 
which  few  districts  in  tiie  lowlands  of  Scot- 
land can  present  anything  more  beautiful. 
It  is  surrounded  at  short  distances  by  gen- 


demen^s  teats,  wliieh  wei6  in  those  dart  in- 
habited, among  others,  by  the  Duke  of  Boe- 
deuch,  the  grandfether  of  the  present  dnke; 
by  Lord  Melville,  the  fathor  of  Scott's  friends 
Robert  and  William  Dundas;  by  the  'Man 
of  Peeling,'  Mr»  MaekenEie;  and  by  Lord 
Woodhouselee,  Mie  of  Scott's  ancient  famil- 
iain.  All  these  threw  open  their  doors  to 
receive  the  rising  man  of  genius  and  his 
bride ;  while  his  own  more  humble  roof  gave 
shelter  and  entertainDsent  to  old  friends  who 
seldom  failed  once  or  twice  in  every  wedL  to 
visit  him  ftx>m  Edinbur^.  Moreover  at 
Lasswade  he  may  be  considered  as  having  for 
the  first  time^  and  in  a  marked  manner,  snr- 
rendorcd  himself  to  the  sway  of  his  mling 
passion.  The  circumstances  were  these : — > 
Seventy  years  ago  few  living  writers  stood 
higher  in  public  estunation  than  Matthew 
Lewis.  The  *  Monk '  was  then  in  the  aenith 
of  its  glory,  and  of  *  Akmzo  the  Brave '  and 
^Dun^darte'  critios  and  connoisseurs  could 
not  say  enough.  The  author  of  these  hr 
mens  performances  came  to  Scotland,  and 
Scott  was  gratified  beyond  measnre  vrith  the 
attentions  which  Lewis  paid  hira«  They 
met  in  Sdinburgh;  they  met  at  Didkeith. 
He  was  Sootl^  guest  and  the  guest  of  the 
yeomanry,  when  it  turned  out  for  permanent 
duty  at  Mussleburgh.  All  this  was  the  re- 
suit  of  some  communications  which  had 
passed  in  London  between  the  great  litte- 
rateur and  Scott*s  friend,  William  Erskine; 
in  the  course  of  which  Erskine  gave  to  Lewis 
a  copy  of  Scott's  version  of  *  Leonora'  to 
read.  Lewis,  though  robust  neither  in  mind 
nor  body,  was  not  a  fbd.  He  saw  at  once 
the  great  merit  of  the  performance,  and  being 
then  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for  his 
•Tales  of  Wonder,'  he  proposed,  through 
Erskine,  that  Scott  should  become  a  contrib- 
utor to  that  work.  Accepting  the  proposal 
Scott  was  ready  in  a  short  tiaie  with  the 
ballads  which  he  had  promised.  Lewis, 
however,  was  not  ready,  and  the  publication 
of  the  'Tales  of  Wonder,'  hung  fire.  Tbey 
did  not  indeed  make  their  appearance  till 
1801.  This  diafed  Scott  a  little,  which 
Lewis  perceiving,  encouraged  him  to  go  on 
with  the  translation  of  Goethe's  '  Goeta  von 
Berlichingen,  of  the  Iron  Hand ; '  and  nego- 
tiateil  the  sale  of  it  as  a  separate  copyright 
for  25/.  Another  long  pause  ensued,  during 
which  Scott  accidentolly  renewed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  James  Bauantyne,  of  whom  as 
a  school-fellow  of  his  at  Kelso  we  have  else- 
where spoken.  James  had  become  the 
proprietor  as  well  as  the  printer  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  Kelso,  and  hearing  that  Scott 
was  on  a  visit  at  Bosebank,  he  called  upon 
him.  His  object  was  to  propose  that  Scott, 
whose  name  was  high  among  his  friends  as  a 
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Ban  of  talent,  8b<mkl  tnpply  the  ^Eeho 
Mnl*  oecasioDftllj  with  a  few  paragraphs 
on  acme  legal  questions  of  the  day.  Scott 
naented ;  and,  canjing  his  article  himself  to 
the  printing-ofiBce,  ho  took  aloag  with  it 
aome  of  the  nieces  which  he  had  prepared 
for  Lewis's  ooilectiOD.  With  these,  especiid- 
Yt  with  the  'Morlae&ian  fragment  after 
Goethe,'  Ballantyne  was  delighted,  express- 
11^  great  r^ret  that  Lewis's  book  was  so 
alow  to  make  its  appearance.  The  coDver- 
aation  went  on,  and  8c(^  before  parting 
threw  ont  a  casoal  observation,  that  be  won- 
dered his  old  friend  did  aot  try  to  get  sense 
booksdier's  work  to  keep  his  typn  in  play 
dnring  the  rest  of  the  week.  The  obvions 
anawer  came  that  Ballantyne  had  no  ac- 
qojdntance  with  the  trade  in  £dinbarfl;fa,  Qor 
any  means  of  establishing  it.  *•  Well,'  said 
SootI,  'yon  have  been  praising  my  little 
ballads;  suppose  yon  print  off  a  doasn 
eoptes  or  so  of  as  knaoy  as  will  nsake  a 
pamphlet,  safficient  to  let  my  Edinburgh 
aeqaaintances  judge  of  your  skill  for  thom- 
a^res  ff'  The  suggestion  was  at  once  acted 
tipon.  Twelve  copies  of  *  WtIKe  and  Ellen,' 
aa  many  of  the  'Fire  Ejng,'  the  'Chase,' 
and  of  a  few  more  were  Arown  off,  with  the 
title  *  Apoloffy  for  Tkles  of  Terror/  We 
ffire  what  follows  in  the  words  of  Scotfs  k>v- 
jDg  biographer: — 

'  This  first  specimen  of  a  press,  afterwards 
80  celebrated.  j)leased  Scott :  and  be  «ud  to 
BaOantyne,  "T  have  been  for  years  collecting 
old  Border  Ballads,  and  I  think  I  conkl,  with 
Iktle  trooUe,  pot  together  sudi  a  selection 
frcND  tbem  as  might  make  a  neat  little  v<dame, 
to  mH  for  four  or  five  shiliings.  I  will  talk  to 
wome  of  the  booksellers  about  it  when  I  get  to 
Sdinburgb,  and  if  the  thing  goes  on,  you  shall 
be  the  printer."  Ballanlyne  highly  relished 
^e  proposal;  and  the  result  of  this  little 
experiment  changed  wholly  the  course 
of  Ids  worldly  fortunes,  as  wdOi  as  of  his 
fiiend's.' 

Scott  returned  home  full  of  the  plan,  and 
was  shortly  afterwards  rendered  doubly  free 
to  follow  without  misgiving  the  bent  of  his 
own  inclinations.  The  office  of  shcriff- 
depnte  of  Selkirkshire  became  vacant  by  the 
death  of  an  early  ally  of  his  own,  a  Mr. 
Ptumroer,  of  Middlestead,  a  scholar  and  an 
antiquary,  who  had  entered  with  zeal  into  all 
Scott's  border  researches.  The  community 
of  tastes  between  the  two  man  may  have 
had  some  part  in  suggesting  to  the  Duke  of 
Bucclencb,  that  a  better  successor  to  Mr. 
Pluramer  than  Scott  could  not  be  found. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Dnke^s  influence  was 
need  to  obtain  the  vacant  sheriffship  for  his 
ofamsman,  and  Lord  Melville,  witn  whom 
Uien  rested  the  distribution  of  government 
pslronage   in  Scotland,  readily  acceded  to 


the  Duke's  request  The  resuH  was  that  on 
the  16th  of  Dec,  1700,  he  was  gazetted  to 
the  sherifl&hip,  and  added  thereby  just  9001. 
to  his  annual  income. 

Easy  now  in  bis  circumstances,  Scott 
threw  himself  wkh  exceeding  ardour  into 
literary  porsmts.  His  was  not,  however,  the 
mind  of  a  mere  dreamer  or  poet ;  at  all  events 
his  dreams  were  at  once  more  vivid,  and  in 
one  sense  far  more  practical,  l^an  fill  the 
brains  of  poets  in  general.  He  was  am- 
bitions of  rising  to  more  than  poetic  fame  in 
the  wortd,  and  the  measures  for  achieving 
that  end  which  occurred  to  him  at  this  mo- 
ment  were  most  original.  He  conceived 
the  idea,  not  alone  of  establishing  James 
Ballantyne  as  a  printer  in  Edinburffh,  bnt 
of  himself  becoming  a  partner  in  the  con- 
cern. 

*  Three  branches  of  printing  are  auite  open 
in  Edinburgh,*  he  writes,  '  all  of  which  I  am 
well  convinced  you  have  both  the  ability  and 
inclination  to  unite  in  your  own  person.  The 
first  is  that  of  an  editor  of  a  newspaper,  whidi 
shall  contain  something  of  an  uniform  histori- 
cal deduction  of  events  distinct  firom  the  fitr- 
rago  of  detadied  and  unconnected  plagiarinas 
firom  the  London  paragraphs  of  "  The  Sun.  * 
Periiaps  it  might  be  possible  (and  Gillon  *  has 
promised  to  make  inquiry  about  it^  to  treat  ^ 
with  the  proprietors  of  some  established  paper 

— suppose  the  "  Caledonian  Mercury  " — and  we 
would  an  struggle  to  obtain  for  it  some  celeb- 
rity. To  thM  miriit  be  added  a  Monthly 
Magaaine  and  Oaledontan  Annual  Register,  if 
TOO  will ;  for  both  of  which  with  the  excellent 
literary  assistance  which  Edinburgh  at  present 
affords,  there  is  a  fiMr  opening.  The  n^xt  ob- 
ject would  naturally  be  Uie  execution  of  Session 
papers,  the  best  paid  work  which  a  printer 
undertakes,  and  of  which,  I  dare  say,  you  would 
soon  have  a  considerable  share;  for  as  yon 
make  it  your  business  to  superintend  the  proofs 
youraelf,  your  education  and  ability  would 
ensure  your  employers  against  the  gross  and 
provoking  bkmders  which  the  poor  composers 
are  often  oUiged  to  submit  to.  The  publication 
of  works,  either  ancient  or  modem,  opens  a 
third  fair  field  for  ambition.  The  only  gentle- 
man who  attempts  anything  in  that  way  is  in 
very  bad  health,  nor  can  I,  at  any  rate,  com- 
plhnent  either  the  accuracy  or  the  execution  of 
ms  press.  I  beKeve  it  is  well  understood  that 
with  equal  attention  an  Edmbnrgh  press  would 
have  superior  advantages  even  to  those  of  the 
Metrop^is.' 

This  is  a  bold  plan,  and  the  means  of 
carrying  it  into  effect  are  scaroely  less  so. 

'  In  the  meanwhile  the  '<  Kelso  Mail  '*  might 
be  80  arranged  as  to  be  still  a  source  of  some 
advantage  to  you ;  and  I  dare  say,  if  wanted, 

*  A  writer  in  Bdiaburgli,  a  man  of  great  nat- 
ural ability,  of  whose  judgment  Seott  entertained 
a  high  opinion,  but  whom  habits  of  intemperanee 
quite  broke  down. 
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peeuniary  audfttaiice  tnigkt  be  procured  to 
assist  you,  at  the  outse^  either  upon  terms  of  a 
share  or  otherwise.' 

It  was  clearly  of  pecuniary  Msistattoe  (Vt 
terms  of  a  «A«r4,  that  S(^ott  vf»  already 
thinking ;  and  bo^re  long  steps  wore  taken 
to  convert  the  vision  into  a  rWity« 

Meiuiwhiie  Scott  went  forward  with  the 
preparation  of  the  first  work  which  was  to 
make  hie  name  known  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tweed*  '  During  seven  sn^eessive  years  he 
made  a  mid,  as  he  called  it»  into  Liddesdale, 
exploring  every  rivulet  to  its  aoori^  and 
every  rained  peel  from  foundation  to  battle- 
ment.' Wherever  he  heard  of  a  ballad  he 
hunted  it  up)  either  in  person  or  through  the 
inBtrumentalitgr  of  atsmtants,  almost  all  of 
whom  were  destined  themselves  to  acquire 
in  after  years  more  or  less  of  distinction  in 
the  world.  Leyden  was  one  of  these,  a  man 
born  in  a  8be]:>herd^s  cottage,  who,  when  the 
Edinburgh  philosophers  found  him  out, 
astonished  them  all  by  the  extent  and  variety 
of  his  knowledge,  fie  was  a  frequenter  of 
an  obscure  bookshop  in  the  old  town,  kept 
by  a  bookseller,  by  name  Constabley  who 
▼ery  good-naturedly  allowed  the  raw  poor 
youth  of  nineteen  to  come  and  read  whatever 
his  shelves  contained,  and  they  contained 
many  treasures.  Leyden  was  introduced  to 
Scott  by  Richard  Heber,  an  accidental  visitor 
to  Edinburgh,  but  already  one  of  Scott's 
corre9|K>ndents,  and  a  eoUcctor  wherever  he 
went  of  literary  ouriositiea.  Him  Seott 
ibnnd  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  nee,  and 
he  was  happy  in  being  able  to  pay  bank  l^e 
obligation,  while  at  the  same  time  he  bene- 
fited society  by  contributing,  not  long  after- 
wards, to  the  start  of  so  remarkable  a  man. 
Leyden,  we  need  scarcely  add,  died  too  soon 
in  India,  just  as  be  had  established  a  reputa- 
tion there  second  only  to  that  of  Sir  William 
Jonee. 

Another  of  Soott's  aseislants  was  James 
Hogg,  the  Ettrick  shepherd,  a  genius  wfth- 
ont  conduct,  whom  everybody  admired  in 
^.  his  writings,  but  whom  nobody  could  serve. 
^  4  Hogg  knew  or  affected  to  know  every  ballad 
that  was  ever  song  and  every  story  iLat  was 
ever  told  on  the  Seottish  border.  He  was 
exceedingly  adroit  likewise  in  fiUing  up 
blanks  and  supplying  soroetJmes  a  head  and 
sometimes  a  tail-piece,  just  as  it  was  wanted. 
Soott  did  his  best  to  serve  him  also,  but 
failed.  Hogg  could  not  manege  hie  own 
affairs,  yet  was  for  ever  urgent  to  be  allowed 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  (^ers.  He  was  to 
lis  employer — ^if  we  may  so  speak  of  Scott 
— alternately  obsequious,  ridiculous,  and 
Insolent  Take,  m  example,  Lockhart's 
account  of  the  Shepherd^  &8t  dinner  with 
Scott  :— 


)  ^When  H^gg  entered  the  drawlng-rooBa« 
Mrs.  Scott,  being  at  the  time  ia  a  delicate  state 

I  of  health,  was  recfining  on  a  sofa.    The  Shep- 

'  herd,  afler  being  presented  and  making  bis 
best  bow,  forthwith  took  possession  of  another 

,  sofa  placed  opposite  to  hers,  and  stretched  Mm- 
seif  therempon  at  all  his  length ;  for,  as  he  said 

1  afttfwards^  ^*  I  thought  I  could  nerer  do  wroD^ 

'  to  fiopy  the  lady  of  tbe  house."  As  his  dreas 
at  this  period  was  preoasely  that  in  which  any 
ordinarv  herdsman  attends  cattle  to  the  markel^ 
and  as  his  hands,  moreover,  bore  most  le^ble 

,  marks  of  a  recent  sheep- smearing,  the  lady  of 
the  house  did  not  observe  with  perfect  equa- 
nimity the  novel  neage  to  which  her  chintz  was 
exposed.  The  Shepherd,  however,  remarked 
nothing  of  all  ihis^kied  heartily  and  drai^fc 
freely,  and,  by  jest,  anecdote,  and  song^  afforded 
plentiful  merriment  to  the  more  civUized  part 
of  the  company.    As  the  liquor  operated,  his 

'  familiarity  mcreased  and  streugthened ;  irora 
"Mr.  Scott"  he  advanced  to  "Sherra,"  and 
thence  to  "Scott,"  "Walter,"  and  *'Wattie" 
until  at  supper  he  faWy  convulsed  the  whole 
party  by  addrwaing  Mrs.  Scott  as  "  Ohariotte.** ' 

Poor  Hogg  had  all  the  elements  of  a  pobt 
about  him,  and  hie  ^Kilmeny '  may  oompane 
with  any  8t<»*y  of  the  kind  m  the  language. 
But  how  was  it  possible  essentially  to  eenre 
'  a  man  who  was  aliways  asking,  always  mis- 
spending what  he  got,  and  withal  so  toachy 
as  to  stress  to  his  benefactor,  who  had 
somehow  offended  him,  a  letter  which  began 
"  D — d  sir,"  and  ended  "  Yours  with  dis- 
gust"? 

A  third  of  these  assistants  cannot  be  passed 
without  special  notice,  for  he  grew,  as  he 
deserved  to  grow,  into  the  condition  of  one 
of  Scett's  devest  friends.  William  Laidlavr, 
the  son  of  a  tenant  farmer  on  the  Yarrow, 
was  ffHted,  like  all  the  other  members  of  his 
family,  vrith  an  amiable  disposition,  excellent 
memory,  and  a  clear  understanding.  He 
had  in  his  boyhood  gathered  up  a  store  of 
old  song^  and  tales,  all  of  which  he  gave  to 
Scott ;  and  if  a  blank  appeared  in  any  which 
Scott  received  from  other  quarters,  he  was 
generally  able  to  fill  it  up,  either  from  his 
own  recollections  or  from  knowing  the  place 
and  the  people  among  whom  it  had  its  origin. 
William  Laidlaw  never  ceased  to  enjoy  a 
large  share  of  Soott's  friendship,  and  was,  as 
we  shall  see  by  and  by,  among  the  few  who 
were  present  and  contributed  to  Scott's  ease 
at  his  death. 

At  last,  in  1802^  'The  Minstrelsy  of  ihe 
Scottish  Border,'  the  result  of  so  many  jour- 
neys through  the  glens  and  valleys  of  the 
Border  country,  made  its  appearance.  It 
was  printed  at  the  press  of  James  Ballantyne, 
still  a  denisen  of  Kelso,  end  carried,  so  to 
speak,  public  favour  by  storm.  Congratula- 
tions poured  in  upon  the  compiler  from  all 
quarters.    Qeorge    Ellis,   Qeorge   Canning^ 
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BUiop  Perey-— even  cantankerous  Joseph 
Btoon  himself — aR  wrote  to  express  their 
strong  admiration  of  the  performance ;  and 
Lewis,  notwithstanding  its  throwing  into  the 
shade  his  *  Tales  of  Wonder,'  joined  in  the 
chorus  of  applanse.  All  this  ocenrred  while 
as  jet  only  tne  two  first  Toloines  were  in  the 
haads  of  the  pnblic.  When  the  third 
appeared,  and  oy  and  hy  the  metrical 
romance  of  *  Sir  Tristrem,*  the  success  of  the 
undertaking  became  complete.  Scott  took 
his  place  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of  litera- 
tare.  He  coald  command  his  own  price  for 
the  cof^right  of  a  separate  work,  and  firee 
access  to  the  most  remanerative  of  existing 
periodicals.  The  copyright  of  the  *  Min- 
strelsy' brought  him  578/.  The  'Edinburgh 
Renew,'  just  started  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Jeffrey,  and  published  by  Mr.  Constable, 
wooed  him  as  a  contribuUn'.  It  was  coa- 
docted  ^en,  as  it  is  conducted  now,  on  p«in- 
ciplca  of  moderation  in  poHtics,  and  Scott 
readily  supplied  the  pages  of  some  of  its  ear- 
lier nambers  with  valaable  articles.  About 
the  same  time  he  visited  London,  Mrs.  Scott 
beazing  him  company.  Hcber  and  Mackin- 
tosh met  him  witn  open  arms.  So  did  Wil- 
liam Stoart  Roae,  Rogers,  and  others  whom 
we  Daed  not  stop  to  particularise.  He  was 
the  guest  of  his  friend  George  E!Ks  fbr  some 
days  at  Sunninghill,  and,  returning  home  by 
Ojcbrd,  was  guided  over  that  city  of  palaces 
by  Reginald  Hcber,  a  newly-made  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  and  the  happy  winner  of  the  Newdi- 
gate  prize. 

The  years  1802,  3,  4,  were  seasons  of 
mre  alarm  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 
The  Scots  expected  to  be  inraded  from 
Rushing  or  one  of  the  northern  ports  of  the 
continent,  and  over  and  over  again  the  vol- 
anteers  were  called  out  to  meet  the  coming 
danger.  Not  once  when  the  bugle  sounded 
was  Scott  absent  from  the  roll-call;  indeed 
he  rode,  on  one  occasion,  a  hundred  miles  in 
fonr-and-twenty  hours  to  overtake  his  regi- 
meot,  his  gallant  black  charger  carrying  him 
all  the  way.  But  Scott's  zeal  as  a  soldier 
interfered,  or  was  supposed  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Roxburghshire  to  interfere,  with  his 
duties  as  sheriff ;  more  especially  as  the  cot- 
tage at  Lasswade  was  outside  his  proper 
jurisdiction.  Scott  positively  refused  to 
tkeath  *  the  voluntary  blade ; '  but  he  com- 
promised the  difference  with  his  chief  by 
remoTing  himself  and  his  belongings  in  1804 
from  the  banks  of  the  Esk  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed.  The  house  of  Ashestiel,  belonging 
to  m  cousin  of  his  own,  who  was  absent  in 
India,  was  vacant,  and  he  took  a  lease  of  it. 
In  every  point  of  view  the  change  of  resi- 
dence proved  advantageous  to  him.  It 
brought  Jiim  into  a  country  endeared  to  his 


earliest  recollections  and  pregnant  for  him 
with  home  associations.  It  gave  him,  indeed, 
a  scant  neSffhbonrhood,  more  scant  than  is  to 
be  ibund  there  now.  But  the  few  femilies 
within  reach  inchided  the  Pnngles  and  the 
Barl  of  Dalkeith,  as  ofben  as  for  business  or 
pleasure  he  might  find  it  convenient  to  set 
up  his  staff  for  a  while  at  BowhilK  On  the 
wnole,  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  dim^hMnts 
of  change  were  surmounted,  Scott  was  well 
pieased  with  the  step  which  be  had  taken,  as 
indeed  he  had  every  reason  to  be. 

Scott's  preparations  for  removing  to  Ash- 
estiel were  all  complete  when  his  uncle  Rob- 
ert died,  bequeathing  to  him  the  villa  of 
Rosebank;  where  in  youth  so  many  happy 
days  had  been  spent.  He  was  not  tempted 
by  that  incident  to  f>re^  his  own  plans ;  but 
sold  the  plane  for  five  tnousand  pounds,  and 
looked  abont  for  land  in  which  to  invest  the 
money.  For  his  great  ambition  was  to 
become  an  owner  of  the  soil.  Meanwhile, 
however,  he  was  hard  at  work  upon  the 
*  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,'  which  grew  out 
of  a  ballad  begun  some  years  previously,  in 
ordet  to  gratify  the  amiable  Countess  of  Dal- 
keith. In  the  autumn  of  this  year  he  com- 
pleted it,  Messrs.  Longman  being  the  pub- 
lishers, and  Ballantyne  the  printer.  The 
immediate  ^in  to  him  on  the  first  impress 
sion-  was  only  169/.  8«.  This  was  the  result 
of  what  is  called  division  of  profits.  But  a 
second  edition  being  speedily  called  for, 
Scott  was  offered  500/.  for  the  copyright,  and 
closed  with  the  proposal.  Had  he  added 
that  sum  to  his  uncle's*  l^cy,  as  well  as  an 
additional  hundred  pounds  with  which  the 
successful  publishers  subsequently  presented 
him,  and  purchased  with  the  whole  the  small 
estate  of  Broad  Meadows,  how  different  the 
course  of  his  existence  might  have  been. 
The  lands  lay  over  against  the  ruins  of  New- 
ark, on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yarrow ;  and 
often,  while  the  *  Lay  *  was  yet  in  manuscript, 
he  rode  round  and  surveyed  them  with  a 
longing  eye.  But  soon  after  the  publication 
of  that  poem  Ballantyne,  who  had  meantime 
removed  to  Edinburgh,  wrote  to  say  that, 
unless  additional  funds  were  procured,  his 
venture  must  fail;  and  Scott,  who  had 
already  pledged  his  credit  to  obtain  loans  for 
the  house,  consented  to  become  a  partner  in 
the  concern,  and  to  pay  down  5000/.,  as  the 
price  of  one-third  of  the  property.  So  was 
taken  the  first  step  in  a  course,  destined  to 
terminate  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by. 

The  act  which  in  its  results  operated  so 
fatally  upon  his  fortunes  was  not  forced  on 
by  that  ignorance  of  affairs,  or  indifference 
to  them,  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  poetic  temperament  In  his 
own  way — a  most  mistaken  way,  as  the  event 
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proved  in  many  req^ecto — Soott  wm  as 
shrewd  a  man  of  business  as  ever  lived.  He 
believed  that  the  printing  concern  might  be 
made  enormously  iocrative,  and  he  embarked 
in  it,  having  laid  his  plans  for  realising  this 
belief.  But  he  did  more.  Before  he  would 
entirely  withdraw  from  the  practice  of  the 
law,  he  looked  ronnd  for  some  berth  which 
more  effectually  than  the  Sheriffship  might 
secure  him  against  the  risk  of  absolute  pov- 
erty, or  even  of  a  compulsory  economy,  in 
tiie  event  of  his  speculations  failing.  The 
Scotch  Bar  still  retains  some  prises  of  this 
sort,  though  they  are  less  numerous  than 
they  once  were.  Such  are  the  Clerkships  of 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Edinburgh,  of  which 
three  out  of  five  stilf  exist,  and  of  which  the 
salary,  now  fixed,  though  formerly  paid  in 
fees,  amounts  to  1300/.  a  year.  For  the  re- 
version of  one  of  these,  which  was  expected 
soon  to  fall  vacant,  Scott  applied,  and,  after 
a  delay  as  brief  as  circumstances  would  al- 
low, the  place  was  secured  to  him.  To  the 
emoluments  of  the  office  he  did  not  imme- 
diately succeed.  The  aged  occupant  held  on 
longer  than  was  expected ;  and  Scott  had  for 
some  years  all  the  trouble  without  the  pay. 
But  the  certainty  that  sooner  or  later  he 
should  succeed  to  m  good  and  fixed  income 
made  his  mind  easy.  *He  closed  his  fee- 
book,  never  to  open  it  again,'  and  with  all 
the  energy  which  belonged  to  his  energetic 
nature  bent  himself  to  keep  the  printing 
presses  busy,  and  to  realise  out  of  them  a 
fortune.  Still  affecting  to  treat  literature 
rather  as  an  amusement  than  as  a  profession, 
to  make  it  his  staff,  as  he  himself  said,  and 
not  his  crutch,  he  projected  and  set  on  foot 
such  an  amount  of  literary  labour  as  had 
never  before  been  thought  of,  much  less  un- 
dertaken, by  any  one  man.  His  influence, 
be  it  remembered,  in  all  branches  of  the  pub- 
lishing trade  was  immense.,  Publishers  and 
authors  alike  seemed  ready  to  act  on  his  sug- 
gestions. Any  project  recommended  by  him 
was  sure  to  be  favourably  regarded,  espe- 
cially if  hopes  were^held  out  of  his  taking 
personal  interest  in"* promoting  it;  and  his 
judgment  in  regard  to  what  would  suit  the 
puUic  taste  was  generally  sound.  His  first 
scheme  was  the  production  of  a  complete  set 
of  British  Poets,  edited  by  himself.  Con- 
stable, now  beginning  to  rise  in  the  world, 
was  to  be  the  publisher ;  Ballantyne  and  Co. 
of  course  the  printers  of  the  work.  Ellis 
suggested  a  similar  proceeding  with  the 
Chroniclers,  and  Scott  agreed.  His  friend, 
Mr.  Thomas  Thompson,  talked  of  bringing 
out  a  New  Edition  of  *  Clarendon,'  and  the 
printing  of  that  was  likewise  promised  to  the 
Ballantynes.  Though  none  of  these  under- 
takings ever  came  to  completion,  enough  was 


done  with  each  of  tbem  to  keep  the  tjpesbuiy, 
and  to  necessitate  the  raising  of  a  fredi  loan, 
Scott  himself  becoming  security.  Yet  all 
was  done  under  a  cloud.  Scott  never  ap- 
peared to  the  outer  world  to  have  any  pecu- 
niary motives  for  bestirrinfir  himself  as  he  did 
to  keep  the  press  going.  He  gave  out,  freely 
enough,  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  say 
to  any  work  unless  the  Ballantynes  were 
commissioned  to  print  it,  but  the  sole  reason 
ever  assigned  was  that  he  preferred  his 
friend's  typography  to  that  of  all  the  trade 
besides.  We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Lockbart 
in  the  judgment  which  he  passes  on  these 
transactions. 

'  It  is  an  old  saying  that  wherever  there  is  a 
secret  there  must  be  something  wrong,  and 
dearly  did  he  pay  the  pepalty  for  the  mystery 
in  which  he  had  chosen  to  involve  the  transac- 
tion. It  was  his  rule,  fi'om  the  beginning,  that 
whatever  he  wrote  or  edited.must  be  printed  at 
that  press;  and  had  he  catered  for  it  only  as 
author  and  editor,  all  would  have  been  well; 
but  had  the  booksellers  known  his  direct  pecu- 
niary interest  in  keeping  up  and  extending  the 
occupation  of  those  types,  they  would  have 
taken  into  account  his  lively  imagination  and 
sanguine  temperament,  as  well  as  his  taste  and 
judgment,  and  oonsidered  fkr  more  deliberately 
than  they  too  <^n  did,  bia  multi&rious  recom- 
mendations of  new  literary  schemes,  coupled 
though  these  were  with  some  dim  understand- 
ing, that  if  the  Ballantyne  press  were  employed 
his  own  literary  skill  would  be  at  his  mend's 
disposal  for  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
undertaking.' 

With  all  this  we  cordially  agree ;  yet  let 
it  not  be  forgotten,  in  extenuation  of  the 
fault,  that  at  the  period  when  Scott  con- 
nected himself  with  the  printing-oflice  of  the 
Ballantynes,  public  opinion  in  the  profession 
was  utterly  opposed  to  mixing  up  the  pro- 
fession of  an  advocate  with  trade  in  any  shape 
whatever.  He  could  not,  therefore,  avow 
the  partnership  without  losing  caste.  But 
why  do  that  which  could  not  be  avowed,  and 
why  ffo  farther  in  the  same  direction,  as  we 
shall  find  by  and  by  that  he  imprudently  did  f 

In  the  vear  1806,  when  the  *Lay'  had 
fairly  established  itself  in  popular  favour, 
Scott's  life  as  a  barrister  may  be  said  to  have 
merged  in  that  of  an  author.  Ashcsticl  be- 
came, more  than  the  cottage  at  Lasswade  had 
ever  been,  the  home  of  a  busy  literary  man, 
^and  the  resort  of  literary  strangers.  The  d  uties 
of  a  sheriff  in  Scotland,  though  important, 
are  not  usually  severe,  and  these  he  discharg- 
ed fiaithfully ;  making  himself  as  much  belov- 
ed among  those  to  whom  he  administered 
the  law,  as  among  his  own  associates.  But 
letters  filled  without  enffrossing  bis  mind; 
and  in  order  that  he  miglit  give  to  them  the 
increased  attention  that  was  necessary,  with- 
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^  oat  taking  a  leaB  promioant  port  in  Bocie^ 
tluffl  he  used  to  ao,  he  chan^^  his  habits, 
aiMi  instead  of  sitting  np  far  into  the  night, 
rofiB  early  in  the  morning. 

'He  rose/  sajB  his  frS«oid,  fix,  Skene,  in  a 
l«tter  to  Mr.  Lockkart,  ^  at  five  o'clock,  lit  hit 
own  fire,  and  shaved  and  dnssed  with  great 
deliberaiion;  for  he  was  a  verj  martinet  in  all 
bot  the  mere  coxcombries  of  the  toilet;  not  ab- 
horring effeminate  dandyism  itself  as  much  as 
the  slightest  approach  to  personal  sloven  lines?, 
or  even  those  bed-gown  and  sfipper  tricks,  as 
he  called  them,  in  idiieh  literary  men  are  so 
apt  to  indulge.  Arrayed  in  bis  riiootinff-iaeket, 
or  whatever  dress  be  meant  to  wear  tiH  dinner- 
time, he  was  seated  at  his  desk  by  six  o'doek, 
all  biB  papers  ranged  before  him  in  the  most 
accurate  order,  and  his  books  of  reference  mar- 
Bhalled  around  him  on  the  floor ;  while  at  least 
one  &Tonred  dog  lay  watching  his  eye,  lust  be- 
yond the  Kne  of  circnmvaHation.  By  wie  time 
the  fiomly  assembled  for  breakfast,  between 
iHBe  and  tea,  he  had  done  enough  (in  his  own 
language)  to  break  the  neck  of  the  day's  work. 
After  break&ai  a  couple  of  hoars  more  were 
gi?eo  to  his  solitary  work ;  and  by  noon  he  was, 
as  he  used  to  say,  his  own  man.  When  the 
weather  was  bad  he  would  labour  incessantly  all 
the  morning:  but  the  general  rule  was  to  be 
oat  and  on  horseback  by  one  o'clock  at  the 
hteet;  while  if  any  more  &taint  exenrsion  had 
baeo  proposed  over  night  he  was  ready  to  set 
OQt  on  it  by  ten :  his  oeoasional  rainy  days  «f 
pnreinitting  study  forming,  as  he  said,  a  fund 
in  his  favour,  out  of  which  he  was  entitled  to 
draw  for  accommodation,  whenever  the  sun 
shone  with  special  brightness/ 

Mr.  Skene  describes  Scott  as  he  lived  at 
Ashestiel.  The  description  applies  with 
equal  accuaacy  to  his  manner  of  life  at  Ab- 
botfiCord.  There,  indeed,  when  not  constrain- 
ed by  politeness  or  inclination  to  be  the  guide 
of  his  gnests  to  points  of  interest  in  the 
B^hbonrhood,  he  ^und  his  own  amusement 
chiefly  in  superintending  the  layinff  out  of 
luft  grounds,  toinning  the  woods,  mating  the 
limits  of  the  plantations,  or  watching,  or  it 
in%ht  be  himself  taking  part  in,  the  work  of 
planting  and  measuring.  In  all  this  his 
eoQstant  companion  and  assistant  was  Tom 
Pordic,  a  remarkable  man,  whom  he  found 
&  poacher,  and  made  the  most  faithful  of 
bailiffs. 

Another  rale  Scott  laid  down  for  himself 
from  which  be  never  deviated.  Every  letter 
vhich  he  received  was  answered  on  the  same 
daj ;  indeed  nothing  short  of  this  could  have 
enabled  him  to  keep  abreast  of  his  correspond- 
ciM^  which  was  always  very  lar^e,  and  be- 
came latterly  oppressive.  Nor  in  noticing 
his  peculiarities  most  we  forget  his  exceeding 
lo?e  both  of  horses  and  dogs.  So  long  as 
be  served  in  the  yeomanry,  he  never  let  a 
morning  pass  without  visiting  his  charger, 
tod  feeding  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  this 


before  the  work  of  the  day  b^^an.  As  to  the 
dogs — whether  it  were  Gamp,  a  bull-terrier, 
and  loBg  a  special  favourite,  or  Douglas  and 
Perev  his  greyhounds,  or  noble  Maida  his 
stag-hound,  whose  monument  still  attracts  the 
notice  of  the  visitor  as  he  enters  the  hall  at 
Abbotsford — ^for  all  these  in  succession^  and 
the  countless  terriers  their  contemporaries,  a 
window  of  his  study  always  stood  open,  by 
which  they  might  pass  to  and  fro  as  tha 
hnmoor  took  them. 

Of  all  field  sports  Scott  was  fond ;  but  hia 
favourite  was  latterlv  coursing.  An  otter 
hunt  also  had  special  charms  for  him,  as  hia 
description  of  one  in  'Guy  Mannering* 
shows.  Nor  did  it  fail  to  increase  his  enjoy« 
ment  if,  in  following  the  honnds,  he  found 
himself  called  upon  to  dash  over  difficult 
fords,  and  pick  through  morasses.  As  we 
are  on  the  subjeet  of  Scott*s  personal  habits, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  state  here  how  he  habitr 
ually  bore  himself  in  the  domestic  circle, 
strictly  so-called.  His  wife,  with  many  agree- 
able and  amiable  qualities,  never  was  to  nim, 
nor  could  she  be,  a  companion.  She  was 
proud  of  his  ffenius,  and  jealous  of  any  at- 
tacks that  mignt  be  made  upon  his  renown. 
Indeed  she  never  forgave  Jeffrey  his  article 
on  *  Marroion '  in  the  *  Edinbursh  Review  ;  * 
and  could  not  help  showing  what  she  felt, 
when,  immediately  after  the  appearance  of 
the  critique,  the  author  of  it  dined  at  Scott's 
table.  0till  Scott  was  sincerely  attached  to 
her,  Mid  his  diary  shows  that  her  death, 
thouffh  long  expected,  affected  him  very 
deeply.  His  children,  on  the  other  hand — 
and  he  had  four,  two  sons  and  two  daughters 
— ^twined  themselves  round  the  core  of  his 
heart.  In  their  in&ncy  he  seems  to  have 
taken  comparatively  little,  notice  of  them ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  were  old  enough  to  under- 
stand what  he  said,  he  delighted  in  haviuff 
them  with  him,  and  devoted  to  them  much 
time  and  tender  care.  Like  their  mute 
companions,  the  dogs,  they  had  free  admission 
to  his  study  at  all  noursi,  when  he  would  lay 
down  his  pen,  take  them  on  his  knee,  repeat 
to  them  a  ballad  or  tell  a  story,  kiss  them  and 
send  them  away  again.  From  a  very  early  age 
they  were  accustomed  to  dine  with  their 
father  and  mother.  Their  education  he  con- 
ducted in  a  somewhat  desultory  manner. 
The  girls,  when  old  enough,  were  placed 
lender  a  governess,  selected  far  more  because 
of  good  sense  and  moral  worth,  than  on  account 
of  showy  accomplishments ;  and  the  bovs 
went  to  school,  as  he  had  himself  done — the 
eldest  passing  thence  into  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment, the  youngest  entering  Oxford  and 
taking  a  degree,  preparatory  to  his  admission 
into  the  Foreign  Office.  But  till  they  were 
ripe  for  systenutic  teaching  he  was  himself 
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tbeir  instructor;  the  infltracfion  being  com- 
mtinicated  mu(i  more  freauently  by  oral  tra- 
dition than  through  books.  His  tales,  on 
what  arc  called  week  days,  were  taken  from 
Hie  annals  of  their  own  and  other  countries ; 
on  Sunday  the  children  listened  in  like  man- 
ner to  stories,  but  they  were  stories  taken 
from  sacred  history.  And  here,  by  the  way, 
we  may  observe  that  with  Scott,  whether  at 
Abbotaford  or  in  Bdinbwgh,  Sunday  was  al- 
ways a  day  of  rest  and  recreation.  In  the 
country,  however  full  of  company  the  house 
might  be,  he  invariably  announced  his  inten- 
tion, at  breakfast,  of  reading  prayers  at  eleven 
6*elock ;  and  he  added,  frankly  and  without 
aflEectation  of  shyness,  *  And  I  expect  every 
lady  and  gentleman  to  be  present'  There 
usually  followed  the  readhig  of  the  Liturgy  a 
sermon  by  some  great  divine — -not  unfre- 
quently  Jeremy  Taylor — after  which  guests 
and  members  of  the  household  were  alike 
free  to  stroll  wherever  fancy  led  them.  He 
himself,  usually  attended  by  a  select  few, 
wandered  amid  his  woods,  and  poured  out  to 
a  delighted  audience  endless  tales  and  legends 
connected  with  the  locality.  When  in  Edin- 
burgh two  or  three  of  his  oldest  and  most 
familiar  friends  invariably  dined  with  him. 
He  called  these  his  *  dinners  without  the  sil- 
ver dishes,'  and  the  evenings  were  usually 
lightened  by  reading  aloud  a  play  from 
Shakespeare,  or  a  new  work  by  one  of  the 
fevourite  poets  of  the  day. 

Scott's  generosity  to  his  less  fbrtuiMite 
brother  authors  was  extreme ;  indeed  it  often 
degenerated  into  vreakness.  Not  content 
with  giving  them  money,  he  would  tax  his 
judgment  to  discover  something  meritorious 
in  every  manuscript  which  they  submitted  to 
ktra.  Other  methods  also,  characteristic  of 
himself,  he  took  for  serving  them.  For  ex- 
ample, having  been  invitwl,  during  one  of 
his  earlier  visits  to  London^  to  dine  with 
Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales,  at  Montague 
House,  and  being  requested  to  repeat  some 
of  his  own  unpublished  verses,  he  replied 
that  he  really  could  not  recollect  any  which 
would  be  worthy  her  Boyal  Highness's 
notice ;  btrt  that,  if  allowed,  he  would  re- 
peat a  ballad  by  an  obscure  author  of  whose 
talents  he  entertained  the  highest  admira- 
tion. The  desired  consent  being  given  he 
recited  some  beautifhl  verses  from  a  collec- 
tion of  poems  by  Hogg ;  and  accomplished 
his  purpose  by  getting  the  Princess  to  be- 
come a  subscriber  to  the  volume  which  was 
soon  afterwards  published. 

Thus  far  we  have  followed  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  fortunes  closely,  as  it  were  chrono- 
logically, while  he  fought  his  way  to  fame. 
What  we  have  to  say  of  him  after  he  at- 
tained the  proudest  position  which  literature 


has  ever  Von  for  its  votary  in  his  own  life- 
time, must  necessarily  be  more  brief.    Hie 
three  years  between  the  autumn  of  1804  and 
the  spring  of  1808,  be  spent  partly  at  Ashea- 
ticl,  partly  in  Bdiobfir^.    It  was  a  season  at 
oooe    of   great  enjoyment    and    unoeaaing 
labour.      Already    his    aeq^miotance    mm 
sought,  not  only  by  his  neighbours  of  every 
degree,  but  by  almost  every  man  or  woman 
distinguished  in  literature  and  art  throaghont 
the  United  Kingdom.    In  1808  'Marmion* 
made  its  appearance,  bringing  with  it  an  in^ 
meoae  aooenion  of  renowa  to  the  author.  Im 
spile  of  an  nogeneroiiB  oritiqiM  injthe  *  Edio* 
b«irgh    Review'   (whioh  hM   by  this  tfttia 
become  a  strong  party  puWicaition,  in  fierce 
hostility  to  the  government  and  its  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic  policy)   that  noble  poem 
achieved  at  once  boundless  popularity,  aud 
placed  Scott  at  the  head  of  the  living  litera- 
ture of  England,  and  we  may  safely  add  of 
Enropew    He  was  noi  rendeved  giddy  by  ihe 
position ;  ftir  less  was  he  indnoed  to  relax  in 
his  exertions.   Its  elToct  was  the  very  opposite, 
though  in  some  respects  his  literary  zeal  took  a 
new  direction.  For  example,  guided  mainly,  no 
doubt,  by  the  honest  desire  to  counteract 
what  he  regarded  as  a  pernicious  influence, 
though  in  pavt^  perhaps,  by  indignation  at 
the  personal  treatment  which   he  had  re- 
ceived in  its  pages,  he  lent  hinwelf  willingly 
to  a  proposal  which  was  made  in  1808,  of 
setting  up  a  Quarterly  Journal  in  opposition 
to  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,'     The  Quarterly 
Journal,  which  he  assisted  in  setting  afloat, 
was,  as  we  need  scarcely  observe,  the  same 
in  which  these  sentences  are  printed.    But 
its  origin  was  entirely  due  to  the  energy  and 
sagacity  of  the  late  Mr.  Murray,  who  had 
already  written  to  Mr.  Canning  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  then  proceeded  in  person  to  Ashes- 
tiel  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Scott.    His 
proposal  was  heartily  received  by  Scott,  who 
promised  his  own  assistance  and  that  of  his 
friends.     Scott  wrote  three   articles  in  the 
first  number,  which  appeared  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1809,  and  from  time  to  time  con- 
tributed many  other  papers,  which  are  col- 
lected in  his  prose  works.* 

At  this  time,  also,  a  new  project  entered 
into  his  head,  and  unfortunately  for  himself 
and  all  concerned,  he  made  preparations  to 
realise  it  Mr.  Constable,  the  publisher  of 
the  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  had  fallen  out  with 
the  Ballantynes.  He  was,  moreover,  an 
abettor  of  the  mischievous  principles  of  his 
own  journal,  if  not  formally  professing  them  ; 
and  these  two  things  constituted,  in  Scott'** 
eyes,  a  grave  offence  against  morals.     He 

*  Ad  interestiog  aooomit  of  the  fouodatioii  of 
the  Review  is  given  in  Sir  John  Barrow's  'Auto- 
biography/ p.  491,  seqq. 
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detemSbed  to  mske  wsr  tipoo  tb«  WKg 
bookselleF  hf  sotthig  tip  n  ptmHthfiig  boase, 
hi  oppositfon  to  bim,  at  his  own  ^oor.  Yet 
St  the  moment  wben  thin  Bcbome  took  poB- 
seasion  of  bim  be  was  uoder  engagements  to 
different  pablisbing  bouses,  th^  biure  enn* 
meratioB  of  wbieb  migbt  well  astouftd  the 
BMM*  iodwlrioiis  of  atttbon.  Bbr  one  be 
had  andertakeQ  to  bmgoat  a  complete  edi* 
tion  of  BHffeb  H^yelfsto,  ano^er  made  ar- 
rangements witb  bim  to  collect  tbe  works 
and  write  a  life  of  Drydeo,  a  tbird  bad  en- 
gaged bim  to  prepare  anew  edition  of  lUlph 
Si^ec^a  'State  Papers,'  and  of  the  earlier 
▼oinmeB  of  *  Somers'a  TraotSi'  vbile  to  Con- 
•table  bivnlf  be  was  pledged  to  a  repnbli* 
eation  of  Swfft^  woi^ 

'CoaTeraing  witb  Scott  many  yeara  after- 
wards about  tbe  tumult  of  engsji^ments  in 
wbiob  be  was  then  inTolved,  he  said:  "  A7,  it 
waa  enough  to  tea&ine  to  pieceai  but  there  was 
a  wondertol  ezbilacation  about  it  alL  Hy  blood 
was  kept  at  fever  pitch;  I  Seit^Ma  if  I  could  bare 
grappled  with  anything  and  everything.  Then 
there  was  hardly  one  of  all  mj  schemes  that 
did  not  afford  me  the  means  of  service  some 
poor  devil  of  a  brother  author.  There  were 
■IwaTS  huge  piles  of  materials  to  be  arranged^ 
Afted,  and  indexed;  ToKimes  of  extracts  to  be 
tranaer ibed ;  journeys  to  be  made  hkb^  and 
tbitber  for  iMioertawii^  IHOe  fiieie  wid  datts; 
ia  shorty  I  oeold  f^enmoly  keep  baif  a  doaen 
of  tbe  nfg$^  regiiBaat  of  Pamaflsua  in  totena* 
ble  ease.'^  I  said  be  mmt^  ba?e  H^  eoqietbiag 
like  wba^  a  kKXMnotiTe  eugiae  oa  a  railway 
mi^t  be  aeppesed  to  do  wbcA  a  aeom.of  eoai* 
waggona  are  seen  linkil^  tbemaelves  to  it  the 
nuwoeB^  it  gets  the  steam  «p,  and  tl  pusbee  on 
its  courae,  xa^^acdleM  of  riba  barden.  ''Yes," 
be  aaid,  koglung,  ead  mMma  a  eraebiag  cut 
witii  hiaaxa^  wa  iTete  £llliag  lai«^  treesX 
'^  bat  then  waa  a  euiaed  lot  of  dun^-oarts, 
too."' 

It  was  amid  tbe  busy  throng  of  all  this 
eeeupation  that  faia  topuiia  f/M  ■  Caoetable 
I  took  piaoe,  enatiDg  Iba  destro,  to  wMeb  we 
I  have  juit  attoded^  d"  IgMae  tbe  Bibliopole 
^  witb  bis  own  weaponst  Our  readers  will 
jndge  for  tbedMebrea  o£  tbe  spirit  in  which 
6e(^  addtaawd  Inmself  to  this  new  enter- 
prise when  they  have  read  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Jlorritty  of  Rainby.  Park,  wbidi  we  sab- 
j<Mo: — 

^^fnburgh,  14th  Jan^  1809. 
'Mr  BEAR  Sm, 

'  For  a  lonff  wbHe  I  tboagbt  my  summons  to 
London  would  haTe  been  immediate,  so  tbaa  I 
diould  bare  bad  tbo  pleasutje  to  wait  upon  you 
St  Bokebv  i^arkiHi  mj:  Wa(f  to  tpwn.  .  .  . 
^Keanwhile,  I  have  been  concocting,  at  tbe  in- 
stigation of  various  loyaf  and  well-disposed 
^rsons,  a  grand  scheme  of  opposition  to  the 
proud  critics  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  now  matured 
m  all  its  brattches,  and  consisfs  of  the  follow- 
ing: a  new  Review  in  London,  to  be  called  thf 
VOL.  oxxiv.  L — 2 


"^  QoMtolyV^  WilKam  0ifford  to  be  tbe  editor ; 
Qeorge  Ellis,  Rose,  lln  Canning  if  posuble, 
Frere,  and  all  the  ancieot  anti*Jacobin<%  to  be 
eoncerned.  The  first  number  is  now  in  hand. 
and  the  allies  I  hope  and  trust  securely  united 
to  each  other.  I  nave  proilaised  to  get  them 
such  assistance  as  I  can,  and  most  happy  should 
I  be  to  prevail  npon  you  to  pnt^  your  hand  to 
tba  ark  Yeu  oaa  eo  eaaily  twbl  off  an  article, 
either  of  laannag  or  of  fim,  that  it  would  be 
inexcusable  sot  to  aifocd  ua  vour  aseistaoee. 

'  Then,  to  tucn  the  QauaHf.  01  Messrs.  Constable 
and  Co.^  and  to  avenge  myqelf  of  certain  im- 
pertinences which,  in  the  "bitterness  of  their 
Whiggery,  thev  have  dared  to  indulge  in  to- 
wards me,  I  have  proposed  to  start  against 
tbetti,  on  Whitsunday  first,  the  celebrated 
printer  Ballaatyne  (who  had  Uie  bonovr  of 
meetii^  you  at  AabeaUal)  in  tbe  shape  of  an 
Sdinburdi  publisher,  with  a  long  jptuae^  and  a 
sound  DoUtioaL  creed,  pot  to  niaixtion  an  alli- 
ance offensive  and  defepsive  with  young  John 
Murray  of  Fleet  Street,  the  most  enlifl^tened 
and  active  of  the  London  trade.  Sy  this 
means  I  hope  to  counterbalance  the  predomi- 
nating influence  of  ConstaUo  and  Co.,  who  at 
preseat  have  it  in  their  power  md  inclination 
to  fiNTWard  or  suppress  any  book,  as  they  «p- 

f>ove.  or  disUke  its  poiiiical  tendency.  Lastly, 
bave  (^aused  tbe  aaid  BaUantyne  to  ventuire 
upon  an  Edinburgh  Annual  Kegister,  of  which 
I  send  you  a  prospectus.  I  intend  to  help  him 
myself  as  far  as  time  will  admit,  and  hope  to 
procure  him  msny  r^«ipectable  coadjutors.* 

We  koow  not  in  what  toriaa  to  speak  of 
tbis  tranaactioa.  It  would  bave  be^  un- 
wise,  bad  it  been  exaetly  aa  Scott  describes 
it  It  was  perbape  open  io  even  graver  ob- 
jeciioaBy  looking  at  it  aa  tbe  &et8  of  tbe  case 
aufaae^efitly  came  to  lights  Soolt  was  him- 
self a  partner  ia  the  pnbliehing,  as  be  had 
previously  been  in  the  printing  basiness,  and 
tbe  only  pume  on  whiob  both  dep^ded  for 
existence  was  his.  own.  Tbo  eonoera  never 
throve.  Year  ttfter  year  tbe  neceesity  for 
aecomanodatiqn  bills  beoame  more  ui^at, 
and  Scott  either  could  not^  or  did  not,,  under- 
alaud  that  such  a  oourse  aa  this  conld  end 
only  ia  baakroptcj. 

The  year  1818  may  be  said  to  bave  found 
aad  left  Scott  at  the  very  height  of  his 
pfosperit^y  and  renown.  He  h^l  realised 
the  day-dream  of  hie  boyhood — be  was  be- 
come BOt  a  Jaadowner  only,  but  a  sort  of 
miedieval  chieftain*  In  1811  be  bad  par- 
obased  a.  form,  which  was  now  grown  into  a 
considetable  estate.  Cbkrty  Hole  bad  be- 
4$ome  Abbotsford ;  and,  where  a  modest 
cottage  once  stood,  a  stately  mansion  was 
rising.  Woods,  well  kept  and  arranged,  \ 
were  beginning  to  feather  tfce  hills,  which, 
when  they  passed  into  bis  hands,  were  bleak 
and  bare;  and  gardens  and  terraces,  grace- 
fully laid  6ut,  looked  down  upon  tbe  Tweed. 
There  be  spent  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
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eaeh  jtkt  in  (tse  enf  oyment  of  ererytlnBg 
which  wa8  calcolale^  to  gmt^  hit  tastes 
and  exercise  his  beneTolence,  His  poetry,  if 
it  had  in  some  d^ee  declined  in  pahHo 
&yonr,  was  still  uniTersanv  read ;  and  his 
novels — the  'Warerley  iJoTeli*  at  they 
were  called^-were  in  •verybody^s  hands. 
How  they  befpan,  and  how  they  forced  their 
way  into  an  amount  of  popularity  qnite 
withont  precedent,  it  wonid  be  foreign  to 
the  purpose  of  this  sketch  if  we  panaed  to 
give  an  account  We  content  onrseWes 
uierefore  for  the  present,  by  stating  that  his 
works  were  the  daily  food,  not  only  of  his 
countrymen,  but  of  all  educated  Europe. 
Hit  society  was  eourted  by  whateyer  Eng- 
land could  show  of  eminence.  Station,  pow- 
er, wealth,  beauty,  and  genius  strove  with 
each  other  in 'every  demonstration  of  respect 
and  worship ;  and,  a  few  political  fsnatics 
and  curious  poetasters  excepted,*  wherever  he 
appeared,  in  town  or  country,  whoever  had 
Dcotch  blood  in  him,  ^gentle  or  simple,'  felt 
it  move  move  rapidly  through  hk  veins  when 
he  was  in  Scotrs  presence.  The  C^kship 
of  Sesaion,  of  which  tot  five  years  he  had 
discharged  the  duties  gratuitously,  was  now 
Worth  1300/.  a  year  to  him ;  his  Sheriffdom 
brought  in  dOOZ,  more ;  and  the  annual  prof- 
its of  his  novels  alone  bad  not,  for  some 
time,  been  less  than  1 0,000/.  a  year.  In 
1815  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  Paris^  after  vishing 
the  scene  of  that  great  man^  greatest  vic- 
tory, while  as  yet  the  wrecks  of  war  covered 
the  field.  Nor  were  external  honours  want- 
ing. Towards  the  end  of  November,  1818, 
it  was  intionated  to  him  that  the  Chief  of  the 
State  desired  to  confer  upon  him  the  dignity 
of  a  Baronet,  which  purpose  was  carried 
into  effect  two  yeara  later.  No  doubt  Seott 
h^  his  trials  too.  All  that  were  in  need 
applied  to  him  lor  assistance.  All  who  ^- 
cied  that  their  merits  were  overlooked  called 
on  him  to  find  an  opening  for  them ;  and 
one  poetess  in  particular,  Miss  Sews^,  made 
him  the  guardian  of  her  posthumous  hme — 
a  task  which,  had  it  been  possible,  he  would 
have  gladly  evaded.  But  such  troubles 
hardly  broke  the  iq>parent  quiet  of  his  ex- 
istence. To  the  outer  world,  it  seemed  to 
be,  and  to  a  great  extent  it  was,  a  singularly 
joyous  one.  We  have  seen  how  the  day 
went  with  him  at  Abbotsford.  Here  is  a 
record  and  life-like  description  of  its  pro- 
gress in  Edinbuigh : — 

'Breakfsstwashis  chi^meoL  Belbro  that 
came  he  had  s^one  through  the  severest  part  c^ 
his  day's  work,  and  he  then  set  to  woi*  with 
the  zeal  of  Orabbe*s  Squire  TovqH  : 

<(  And  laid  at  once  a  pound  upon  his  plate." 


STo  foxiKinter  evar  ^iwjiarod  hiifaulf  fot  f» 
field  by  more  subfttsntial  aaoiiaiic<w.  Histitie 
was  alwajs.providad*  in  adoition  to  the  usoaBv 
plentiful  deLcaeies  ot  a  Scotch  break&st,  with 
some  solid  article,  on  which  be  did  most  hearty 
execution-«a  round  of  beef— a  pasty  such  as 
made  Gil  Bias's  eyee  water,  or,  most  welcome 
of  aU,  a  cold  AeepVi  head,  tiie  eharmaof  vHndh 
primitive  .dun^  he  hss  so  gaBaBidjr  defaidsd 
against  the  diaparaging  sneen  of  Be.  Mtasdn 
and  hia  bear-leader.  Ahufle  brown.  fesfflsnlNd 
his  elbow,  and  it  was  plaoed  upon  a  breed 
wooden  trencher,  that  he  might  cut  and  come 
agiln  with  the  bolder  knife.  QRen  did  the 
clerks'  coach,  commonly  celled  among  them- 
selves fKe  LiieMf  whidi  tmn^Hed  round  every 
morning  to  pick  up  the  brc^heriiood,  and  then 
deposited  them,  at  (be  pfop^  monsnt,  in  tiM 
Parfiament  Close — often  aid  this  hunbering 
hadmey  arrive  at  his  door  before  he  had  fbOy 
appeased  what  Homer  ct^  *  tfie  sacred  rage  w 
hunger ; "  and  vocifbtms  was  the  merriment  of 
the  learned  Undes  when  the  surprised  poet 
swung  forth  to  join  ^em,  "Witli  an  extemporised 
sandwich,  ^at  looked  like  a  plougnman's 
lunchebn,  in  hie  hand.  He  never  tasted  any- 
thing more  befbre  dinner,  and  st  lUuier  he  sto 
as  spscringly  as  Squire  TovelF^i  niece  from  the 
boardittg-sdiool, 

'^  Who  cut  the  sanguine  flesh  in  fruatrums  fine. 
And  wondered  maoh  to  sea  the  creatures 
dine." 

fl»on]T<MieBliewavatal  fomi  of  were  the 
ddfasbioned  onee to wideb he  hnd been ac<ns- 
tomed  in  the daya of  SMudens  fyhrftrd:  snd 
wydi  reiHy  are  emeUent  disbes^Hmdi,  in 
trath,  as  ScoAmd  borroirad  firoai  Prance  be- 
fore Oatlterine  da  MedieiabnMMlit  to  her  Italian 
rhiuoei  to  revohttio^se  the  kiti^B  ttke  the 
court.  Of  moet  of  tbeee  he  haa^  I  believe,  in 
the  courseof  Ma  wsv^fiMmd  aMOe^nportunity 
toreeord  hii  esleenv.  BMt  iUmw  al,  who  can 
^nrget  tiiat  bia  Sing  Jaorie.  aiMat  the  spleo- 
doors  of  Whitehatt,  thtoka  limaelf  an  ill-used 
monarch  unless  his  first  course  mcludes  eosiy- 
Uckief* 

Scott  had  tw^  eindas  with  which  he  asso- 
oialadi  while  in  Sdinbuigh ;  one  whkh,  com- 
prising the  iliM  «f  tiie  aiiifeoeiiaay  of  mak 
and  letters,  may  ba  oaUed  hia  nfined  circle ; 
the  othee,  in  which  OonatoUe  and  the  Bal- 
lantynea  play  the  part  of  aasphitryons,  may 
be  spoken  of  as  hia  jovial  eirde.  We  must 
refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Lookhart's  admirable 
volumes  for  a  detailed  account  of  each,  a 
description  of  which,  we  can  assure  them, 
will  more  than  repay  the  labour  of  a  perusal. 
So  likewise^  to  our  great  regret,  we  ml  our- 
selves obliged  to  deiJ  with  much  that  went  on 
at  Abbotaford,'^  the  Abbotsford  hmit,  with  the 
symposium  which  fbllowed, — the  inumdation 
of  strangers  from  all  parte  of  the  world,  to 
whom  a  hospitable  reception  was  always 
afforded,— the  frequent  visits  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  him 
aa  he  knew  how  to  appreciate  them, — and, 
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rtB-CMM  attraotrre  beoMie  ar^oiiK««  #iftb 
Miter  ibre»  to  o«r  cMivielkms  aod  tjnspft- 
we%  tbe  kapp7  hilerecNir^e  wliM  waft  kef  t 
m  anMag'  ike  h««8eh«ldt  of  Abbotoford, 
Odefiiwo^  Hnntlej  Bqc%  9«ie,  aiiA  Mor- 
too.  B«t  the  folUwiog  »  leatlj  too  good 
aotto  be  extmotod  at  ]ongth : — 

'Beiuo  bmakfastwasover(If0ekkuti8  dt- 
«BDbiiig  %  daj  in  .October,  1818),  the.po9t-4auig 
arrived,  aud  its  contents  were  so  muaerous  tixat 
X^  Melville  asked  Scott  what  election  waa  on 
hind,  not  doabting  but  that  there  must  be  some 
Teiy  particolar  reason  f(»'8ndia  shoal  of  letters. 
Ha  answered  tliat  it  was  muoh  the  same  most 
daj^  aod  added,  ^^  thoo^  no  one  has  klndar 
■  mads  IB  the  fitmldng  liaei  ited  thoogh  f^eeling 
aad  Choker  aspeciaJlj  are  alwaya  raafj^  to 
stretdi  tho  point  of  piivile0a  in  mj  fiiyoiu,  I 
am  nevertiieiess  a  fair  oontrul>ator  to  the  reva- 
TPOA,  for  I  think  my  bill  for  letters  seldom  comes 
under  150Z.  a  year,  and  as  to  o(yach  parcels,  they 
ara  a  perfect  ruination."  He  then  told  with 
faigb  morrimeiit  a  disMter  that  had  latelY 
Malten  him.  "One  moroing  Isat  spring  1 
apanfwl  ft  hu^  lump  of  «  despatch  without 
looking  how  it  was  addressed,  noTar  doubting 
that  it  had  travelled  under  some  omnipotent 
frank  like  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty's, 
when  lo  and  beboldl  the  contents  proved  to 
be  SI  MS.  play  by  a  y^onng  lady  of  If ew  York, 
wko  kindly  requested  me  to  read  and  eorrect 
it,  eqaip  it  With  prolegiia  and  epyocue,  procare 
fiar  is  a  ^.Tourabfe  reQm>ttoQ  fimn  Use  maea^sr 
of  Dmry  Irfm%  and  mace  Mnrray  or  Oonstable 
bleed  handsomely  for  tiie  oopyiii^t:  and  on 
iaq>eciing  tho  eover,  I  found  that  I  nad  been- 
<terged  five  pounds  odd  for  the  postage.  This 
was  bad  enough,  but  th«re  was  no  help,  so  I 
groaned  and  submitted.  A  fortnight  or  sO  after, 
aoothar  packet,  of  not  less  fonxidable  bulk, 
anrited,  and  I  was  absent  enaagii  to  break  its 
Bsal,  too,  without  exsmiaatioB,  Oonoetra  my 
hscror  when  out  ^mped  the  aaaia  idemtieal 
tragedy  of  the  Cherokee  Lovere,  with  a  aeoond 
epistle  from  the  authoress,  stating  that^  as  the 
winds  had  been  boisterous,  she  feared  &e  ves- 
sel entrusted  with  her  former  commttnication 
might  have  foundered,  and  therefoiw  Jndged  it 
pfmient  to  fc^ward  a  duplicate.'* 

'Scott  said  he  must  retire  to  answer  Ms  let- 
ters ;  bat  that  the  sociable  and  the  pontes  woold 
be  at  the  door  by  one  o'clock,  when  he  purposed 
to  show  Melrose  and  Dryburgh  to  Lady  Mel- 
ville and  any  of  the  rest  of  the  party  that  chose 
to  accompany  them ;  adding  that  his  son  Walter 
would  lead  anybody  who  preferred  a  gun  to  the 
Ikeiiest  place  for  a  blackcock  and  that  C^iarlie 
Pnr^  (Tom's  brother^  woola  attend  upon  Mr. 
Wilaon  and  whoever  else  chose  to  try  a  cast  of 
&e  safanon-rod.  He  withdrew  when  all  this 
was  arranged,  and  appeared  at  the  time 
sppointed,  with,  perhaps,  a  doaen  letters  sealed 
wr  the  post,  and  a  coach-parcel  addressed  to 
James  Ballantyne,  which  ne  dropped  at  the 
fcom|ttke-gate  as  we  drore  to  Mdrose.  Seeing 
it  ittcked  up  by  a  dirty  ur^da,  and  cirrisd  into 
a  htAgB  pot-kmse,  wWa  faatf-a-dozen  nonde- 
senpt  way^hraa  ware  aoaokiBg  and  tripling,  I 


•Onld  hot  .b«t  wonder  t^t  it  had  liot  been  the 
fata  of  soma  one  of  those  innumerable  packets 
to  fall  into  unscrupulous  hands,  and  betray  the 
grand  secret    That  very  morning  we  had  seen 
two  post-chaises  drawn  up  at  his  gate,  and  tho     , 
enthusiastic  travellers,  seemingly  decent  trades-  .  ^ 
man  and  their  famfl^  wbo  must  have  becm ) 
padced   la  a  manner  worthy  of  Mr.   G-ilpin, 
fovngiiK  about  to  catoh  a  glunpse  of  him  at  his 

Sing  forth.  But  it  was  impossible  in  those 
ys  to  pass  between  Melrose  and  Abbotsford 
without  encountering  some  odd  figure,  armed 
with  a  sketch-book,  evidently  bent  on  a  peep  at 
the  Great  Unknown*  and  it  must  be  atldwed 
that  some  of  these  peoestrians  looked  as  if  they 
might  hare  thought  it  very  excusable  to  make 
prtae,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  of  a  MS.  chapter  of 
tiM  ''Tales  of  My  Landlord.*' ' 

When  Scott  first  began  to  write,  be  was 
eomxnnmcative  afanoat  to  a  &ult  All  who 
lived  on  terma  of  intinttcy  with  him  were 
informed  of  hia  projects  and  their  reanlta. 
This  habit  he  bmm  to  lay  adkle  after  the 
'Lady  of  the  Lake  nsade  its  appearance,  and 
by  and  by  he  went  into  an  opposite  extreme, 
llie  '  VisioB  of  Don  Roderick'  having  par- 
tially fiuled—- if  we  can  speak  of  that  aa  a 
&iluffe  which  waa  a  sacceas,  only  not  quite  so 
decided  as  those  wUch  preceded  it^and 
some  miigiringa  in  regard  to  '  Rokeby '  bar- 
ing risen  in  his  own  mind,  he  put  forth,  almost 
BimuHaneoasl)r  vHk  this  latter  work,  the 
'  Bridal  of  Triermain,'  which  he  passed  upon 
the  world  as  the  work  of  his  friend  William 
Erskine^  The  eiq>eninent  appears  to  have 
satisfied  himself;  and,  when  at  length  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  complete  the  prose  tale 
of '  Waverley,'  which  had  been  long  bogon 
and  laid  aside  for  five  years,  he  put  on  a  dis- 
guise, which  was  aeTer  absolutcdy  laid  aside 
till  necessity  oompeUed;  yet  which,  almost 
from  the  ootaet,  aufioed  lo  mislead  only  the 
erowd.  Bc«idea  tint  the  secret  waa  confided 
originally  to  ten,  and  ultimately  to  thirty 
individuals,  searcdy  a  well-in^rocted  oatsider 
failed,  afber  a  while,  to  attribute  the  author- 
ship of  thoae  matchleBs  storioe  to  the  right 
person;  so  that,  when  at  last  the  avowal 
came,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  surprised 
even  thoae  who  iisteaed  to  it.  Alas,  alas ! 
the  avowal  came  onder  circumstances  the 
most  distressing;  for  which  idready,  in  spite 
of  the  strongest  possible  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  the  preparations  were  in  progress. 

As  early  as  1810,  when  the  'Lay'  had 
reached  its  eloTentby  aod  the  'Lady  of  the 
Lake '  ita  fi&h  edition^  the  affairs  of  tbe  pub- 
lishing and  printing  establishments,  over 
whieh  the  Ballantyaea  presided,  began  to 
show  signs  of  Ming  into  oonfnsion.  How 
Soott,  with  the  licts  then  brought  to  his 
notice^  could  allow  himself  to  remain  a 
partaer  in  these  fian%    and   bow,  ao  re- 
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ibaioing,  be  bad  tli«  tomeriljr  to  imliilge 
bk  ftppetHe  ft>r  kod,  Ad<(hig  field  to  ftM^ 
and  Carm  to  farm,  niiist  always  retnafD  a 
mystery.  So  keenly  was  he  affected  by  tbc 
tidiDfi^s  which  bis  partners  conveyed  to  bitn 
that  be  eDtertainea.8«rJo<us  ibougbts  of  look- 
ing for  enopioyment  abroad^  Hb  would  ba?e 
certainly  aoooropanied  Mi^  Doftdaa,  tAm- 
wards  Lord  Melvil^  to  -  Iadi%  had  that 
staCfeman  gone  ont,  as  be  was  at  one  mo- 
ment expected  to  do,  as  Governor-General. 
Mr.  Dandas  did  not,  however,  go  to  India ; 
and  Scott,  carried  away  in  part  by  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Baliantynes,  and  in  part  by  bis 
own  sanguine  temperament,  pwsiiaded  bin- 
self  that  the  vessel  would  yei  fitagg^r 
throuffh,  and  assented  to  an  extension,  con- 
tinually increasiag^  of  tbe  system  ot  accom- 
modation bilk  So  ihinga  prooeeded;  the 
bouses  of  bosinesa  ahraya  vteking  and  just 
ftUe  from  time  to  time  U>  atacd  npoe  their 
feet,  while  he  laid  out  large  sums  od  the  ex- 
pansion and  adomnieut  of  bis  estate  and 
castle.  Other  warnings  eaone,  one  in  1 81^ 
ao  startling  that  it  induced  Seotfe  to  make  up 
bis  difference  with  Coastable,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  publishing  bntiaesi,  wbidk  bad 
so  ruinonsly  disappointed  him.  If  be  bad 
gone  furthw  then,  and  ceased  to  connect 
himself  with  the  printing  benie,  the  latter 
must  have  doubtless  beeone  bankrupt ;  but 
be  would  have  been  aaved.  >A  mistaken 
aenae  of  bonoui^  we  iniiiy  beiiefis,  oeasiraia- 
ed  him  to  tnm  ma4»  from  Ibis  prodeatial 
course,  and  every  eucoossive  year  gare  bim 
more  and  more  reason  to  repent  it  But 
whatever  was  his  anxiety^  he  marvelfonsly 
concealed  it.  When  bis  friend  and  first  pa- 
tron, Charles  Duke  of  Bueoieucb,  died,  be 
was  ioconsolabloi  just  as  h»  had  been  on  the 
demise  of  the  amiable  Ducbeask  While  be 
was  lauBcbing  bis  two  aans  into  life,  the  eld- 
est as  a  comet  of  dragoousy  the  second,  first 
to  Oxford,  and  by  and  by  aa  a  oierk  in  tbe 
Foreign  Office,  the  closest  observer  could  not 
discern  the  very  faintest  token  of  uneasiness 
about  bim  ^  his  own  account  As,  also, 
be  rejoiced  in  the  marriage  of  his  eldest 
daoghter  with  Lockbart,  so,'  by  and  by, 
the  union  of  his  ekkst  son  with  a  Fifesfaire 
heiress  appeared  to  delight  bin.  At  last, 
bowevef,  tbe  crash  caoMi  Tbe  year  1826 
will  be  for  ever  mem<^*able  in  the  history  of 
the  financial  affairs  of  this  country,  and  to 
Scott  and  to  the  bn>ken  reed  on  which  be 
bad  too  long  leaned,  it  proved  fatal.  We 
muetdecline  going  into  the  incidents  of  that 
terrible  crisis.  !§neugb  is  done  wbea  ;we 
^tate  that  it  did  not  come  without  warning. 
Over  and  over  agoaia  Sc<^  vemenstrated 
against  aomo  of  2ie  meaauiea  which  his 
-j[>artiiers  proposed,  andpoaittTely  reluaed  to 


$oia  tbeaa  in  oriMse.  Tet  i»Ml  ailcMdteg 
ae^elaatao  "htf  beKeved  tkal  tbe  etorrn 
would  bl4^  m ep,'  and  that  by  ents^  aDid 
peiMveraoco  than  success  would  yet  be  a^ 
tdfied,  to  wfaic^'  bis  sangtrine  counsellors 
pointed.    fUm  rmtHm  ar^  well  kn^wa. 

Just  as  hia  affairs  were  clouding  over, 
Scott  began  to  keep  a  diary.  It  is  upon 
the  wliete  a  said  record.  He  had  apent  the 
fifrmraer  of  1825  in  a  tour  tbroagb  Ireland, 
where  the  teception  awarded  to  him  was 
enthusiastic,  and  he  intensely  enjoyed  the 
grotesque  kindness  of  the  most  grotesque 
people  «B  the  fiftoe  of  the  eaiib.  In  Angost 
be  returned' thiongh  Wales  and  Oombermad 
to  Abbotsfoed,  nHiere  he  received  many  vis- 
itofB,  among  otiiers  Tom  Moore,  Mrs.  Oootto, 
and  the  Duke  of  St  Albans.  His  outward 
bearing  was  what  it  bad  ever  been,  calm,  ge- 
nial, hospitable,  kind.  Yet  the  iron  was 
pierciaff  mto^  his  soul,  and  the  agony  pro- 
duced by  it  fonnd  fit  expression  in  bis  jW- 
naL  For  example,  on  the  14th  of  J>eiceflS- 
ber,  afler  bis  removal  to  Edinbm^  (Ae 
diary  seems  to  have  been  begun  only  on  tbe 
20th  of  November),  we  have  this  entry : — 

'Affairs  very  bad  again  in  the  money  market. 
It  muat  come  herei  and  I  have  £sr  too  many 
engageaients  not  to  ^1  it.  To  end  the  matter 
at  onoe  I  intoKl  to  borrow  lO^^OOL,  with  wbidi 
ai^  eon's  marriage  contract  allowa  me  to  diar^ 
thus  eatate.  Thxt  ^ill  enable  me  to  dispense  m 
a  great  measure  witb  bank  assistance,  and  ale^ 
in  spite  o£  thunder.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is— 
this  business  makes  me  a  little  bilious,  or  rather 
the  want  of  erercise  during  the  Session,  and 
this  late  change  of  the  weather  to  too  much 
heat  But  tbe  san  and  moon  shall  danee  on 
the  green  eve  oarslessnesa,  or  hope  <^  gain,  or 
ftcility  of  getting  cash,  shall  make  me  too  rash 
again  were  it  but  for  tbe  disquiet  of  tbe 
ihittg.' 

A  brave  and  wise  resolve  this — ^bnt  it 
came  too  late.  Four  days  subsequently  be 
wrote  thus: — 

*  Dec  Xa  JFor  myself  if  things  go  badly  in 
London,  the  maf;ic  wand  of  the  Unknown  wiU 
be  shivered  in  has  grasp.  He  must  thenceforth 
be  termed  the  Too-well-kDown.  The  feast  of 
fancy  wiH  be  over  with  the  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence. He  shall  no  longer  have  the  delight 
of  waking  in  the  morning  with  bright  ideas  in 
bis  mind,  hasten  to  commit  them  to  paper,  and 
count  them,  monthly,  aa  the  means  of  planting 
BUQk.scaura,  and  purchasing  such  wastes;  «e- 
placing  dreama  of  fiction  by  other  prospective 
visions  of  walks  by 

*' Fountain  heads,  and  pathless  groves; 
Flabes  which  pale  passion  loves." 

*  This  cannot  be :  but  I  may  work  substan- 
tial husbandry,  i,  «.,  write  history  and  audi 
ooncema.  H»y  wiU  not  be  received  with  to 
same  f  thwaaam;  at  least  I  much  doubCythe 
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fi}«  ^  bnkly  a;^  le^  te  ifapK^iang  W*  fit- 

UOfiia^  degrades  him  And  hb  pcoductiocus  in  tUft 

pabGc  eye.    He  falls  Into  the  second-rato  lApk 

of  estimation. 

■  * 

f' While  tihM  hftmesB  sore^  gallfl|  mm!  the  spar 

his  lide  goads, 

The  high-mettled  racer's  a  hack  on  the  coad,'' 

*Ii  is  a  bitter  thought;  but  If  team  stiK  at 
It^  let  them  flow.  M7  heaii  oliiigB  to  the  pjaoe 
I  ha?e  created  Theve  ia  a  scaioe  a  tree  in  it 
t)iat  does  not  owe  its  existeaoe  to  me.' 

What  mm  Toaight  these  aeDtenceay  written 
turn  ft  fall  hearty  give  ne  into  tiw  obamoler 
oflbeHuuiL  A  k)f^  prinoipleyeaitied  to  e»- 
oeis,  beeomes  in  hia  case  a  asaie ;  aiwl  aincH 
ng  alwaya  at  the  highest  pftaoe^  he  fbrgets' 
that  though  it  may  be  won,  it  oanoot  be  per* 
Baaently  retained  bj  measorea  which  wili  molt 
bear  the  teat  ef  aobet  ^ndgment,  *  Where 
there  ia  a  aeoret  there  is  always  somothwg 
WMg.'  This  ia  trne  ia  every  instance,  and 
lis  troth  was  aeror  more  diitressiagij  illai- 
tiated  Ifaan  ia  bin  Let  osinat  be  mieooder- 
itood;  Seott  wn  no  more  capable  ef  leadiog 
himself  delib^atelj  to  a  fraod  than  he  was 
ci  committing  marder.  Tet  what  can  be 
thooght  of  the  egregious  selMeeeitof  one, 
who,  pridiaflr  himaelf  oo  hia  rapatation  aa  a 
mun  ef  bosmess,  aad  wise  in  tbeofy,  as  his 
kitor  to  his  friend  Terry  shows,  atakl  yet  for 
so  many  yeara  stand  upon  the  very  bi4ak  «f 
min  withoQt  appearing  to  know  it  f  James 
Ballantyae  has  represented  this  matter  in  a 
death-bed  memorandom,  from  which  Lock- 
hart  qootea  withoat  disputing  Ha  fiirn^}*- 

■  *I  must  here  say  that  it  was  one  of  Sir 
Walter's  weaknesses  to  shrink  too  much  fKnn 
fookmg  evil  in  the  face,  and  that  he  wea  apt  to 
ssrry  a  great  desl  too  far,  'suffioieintibr  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof.'  I  do  not  think  it  was  more 
thsa  three  weeks  before  the  cataalcopbe  that 
he  became  full^  convinced  that  it  was  impendiiu^ 
— ifj  indeed,  bus  feelings  ever  reached  the  length 
of  conviction  at  alL  Thus  at  the  last,  his  forti- 
tude was  very  sorely  tried.' 

We  will  uot  dwell  at  lei^th  upon  the  break- 
V  of  thia  groat  and  good  man's  fortunea. 
laere  was  ao  pigrrying  tne  blow.  It  ^U,  aad 
8ff  Walter  was  rained.  He  might,  under 
tb$  eircamstances,  have  done  aa  other  trad- 
na  do,  sarcisahered  his  {uropeiV>  And  ^n9 
thfoagh  the  bankraptcy  courts  in  which  case) 
vitk  hia  popularity  still  as  great  as  eyer,  it 
via  Biore  than  probable  that,  after  getting 
rid  of  hia  anaoyaoces,  he  would  hate  reaf 
lied  a  second  fortane,  lavger  and  more  so- 
care  than  the  fiiet.  Bat  W  t{ui  hk  gallant 
ipirit  would  not  stoop.  He.  pqyt  his  affairs 
Mfco  the  hands  of  private  trustee^  His  cred- 
hm  geaeroQslyy  thoaglt>  as  ti^e  event,  prov- 
ed, aot  £c^  IhepnseW^  a%]Riie]tA  fKsoe|>te4 


the  artan^MDeottaad  he  set  himself  io  Hha 
task  of  wndag  off  ateiy  shilling  that  he  owed, 
or  flying  ia  tM  attempt**  Ob^rve  how  man* 
faUy  he  expresses  himself  on  the  oceadoa. 
There  is  as  moch  of  nature  m  this  barst  of 
ooafidaace  aa  ever  showed  itself  in  his  fits  of 
daapoadeaey^  aad*  itis  doe  to  his  memory  to 
ad4  that  horn  the  spirit  of  the  resolve  here 
eaaadated  be  aavar  afterwards  departed. 


.  'Jan.  22,  1826.  1  feel  neither  dishonoured 
not  broken  down  by  the  bad — now  really  bad 
u^ws  I  have  received.  I  have  walked  my  last 
ovet  the  dmnaiBS  I  have  planted — sate  the  laet 
time  in  the  bails  i  haire  built.  But  death  woald 
have  taken  .them  ftom  me,  if  miefbrtuae  had 
6|tar^  them.  H^  poor  people  whom  I  loved 
so  well  I  There  m  just  another  die  to  turn  up 
sgainst  me  in  thjs  run  of  ill-luck.  •*.  e.,  if  I  should 
break  my  magic  wand  in  the  fall  from  this  ele- 
phant^nd  lose  my  popularity  with  my  fortune. 
Then  Woodstock  and  jBony  may  both  to  go  the 
paper-maker,  and  I  may  t&e  to  smoking  cigars 
ssmI  drinking  grog,  er  tarn  devotee,  and  intox- 
ieate  the  bndn  another  w^.  In  inrospect  of 
abeolute  ruin  I  wondes  if  they  would  kt  me  leave 
^  Court  of  Session.  I  would  like,  methinks, 
to  go  abroad 

"  And  lay  my  bones  far  fiom  the  Tweed.*' 
Sut  X  find  my  eyes  .uMistening,  and  that  will 
not  do.  It  is  odd,  when  I  set  myself  to  work 
doggedly,  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  say,  I  am  ex- 
actly the  same  roan  that  I  ever  was — neither 
low-spirited  nor  distrait.  In  prosperous  times 
I  have  sometimes  felt  my  fhncy  and  powers  of 
bmgimge  flag,  but  adversity  is,  to  me  at  least 
a  toaio  and  braoer;  the  fiMuatain  is  convulsed 
from  iU  innannast  ret^esses.  as  if  the  spirit  of 
affliotionhad  troubled  it  ia  his^passage.  Poor 
Mr.  Pole,  the  harpen  sent  to  ofiTer  me  500^  or 
600?.,  probably  his  m.  There  is  much  good  in 
the  worid  after  all  But  I  will  involve  no 
friend,  either  ri<ft  or  po6r.  My  own  right  hand 
shall  de  it,  else  I  will  be  done  m  tiie  sbng  ]an*> 
mage,  and  undone  hi  eom»oa  parknoek  .  .  . 
Well,  exerticm,  exertiooy  O  Invention,  ronae 
tibyselfl  May  man  be  kiadi  may  God  be  pro* 
pitieusi  The  worst  is,  I  never  quite  know 
when  I  am  right  or  n^rong,  and  Ballantyne.  who 
does  know  in  some  degree,  wHl  fear  to  tell  ma 
Loekhart  would  be  worth  gold  just  now,  but 
he,  too,  might  be-  too  diffident  to  speak  bread 
out.  AU  my  heme  is  hi  the  continued  indul* 
§ei»e  of  the  pablks.' 

The  above  extract  shows  that  Scott,  like 
othar  men  of  enei|;y  aa  well  as  genius,  found 
his  best  escape  from  care  in  constant  em* 
ployment  Formerly  he  had  made  a  point 
of  laying'  pen,  ink,  and  paper  aside  by  one 

*  The  debts  of  BaMantyoe  and  Ce.,  at  th^  time 
af  ^eir  ftikue,  amoanted  to  117,000/.  Tke  cred> 
iters  wer«  eventoally  paid  in  fall.  Seott  badi  la 
bis  HfetUDS^  reduecd  the  debt  to  54,000/.,  wbich 
was  discharged  by  nis  ezecntors  out  of  the  monies 
arising  from  his  life  hmUniDees  and  the  adranea 
naAs  by  Mn  OaMl  upon  his  cepyrigfat  property 
aadUharary  HA^a' 
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o'clock  in  the  dAj*  Now  be  worked  doaUe 
tideii  rkiog  earlj,  wiJdng  late,  aod  Dot  osfre- 
^aentlj  depriving  himself  oi  oiit<loon  exer- 
cise alto^etlier.  Hehad  nndertdkeD  to  write 
for  CkxQstabie  a  *Lile  of  Napoleon/  which 
was  to  come  out  in  two  volnaies*  The  snh- 
joet  crew  apon  hkn,  it  was  MUwad  Bp 
aagei^  and  paanfallj,  and  iMNrered  in  tka 
end  nine  volimies.  It  comtkoted  £»  tw9 
years  the  main  object  of  his  litenm^  care, 
yet  by  no  means  engrossed  it  *  WoodstocV 
and  the  ^  Chronicles  of  th^  Canongate/  series 
after  series,  as  well  as  articles  for  the 
'Qoarterly  Review,'  went  fc^-ward  with  it, 
jpari  passu;  thns  proving  that,  in  his  ease  at 
least,  change  of  labour  could  be  accepted  as 
relazatioa.  Nor  was  this  all.  He  found  it 
necessary  in  1826,  with  a  view  to  render  his 
biography  as  accurate  as  possible,  to  inspect 
the  documents  laid  up  m  the  Foreign  Of- 
fices of  England  and  France,  and  paid,  in 
eonsequeuce,  visits  of  sonoe  duration,  both  to 
London  and  Paris.  On  these  occasions,  as 
well  ifi  going  as  returning,  he  was  Lockhart's 
guest,  and  found  himaen  just  as  much  as 
ever  the  observed  of  all  olD^ervers.  George 
IV.  commanded  his  presence  at  Windsor, 
where,  in  the  lisl\;ng  temple  on  Virginia 
Water,  he  seems  to  have  spent  two  ple^ant 
days.  Rogers,  Moore,  Croker,  Lord  l>udley, 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Theodore  Hook,  and 
many  more  such  like»  met  him  at  his  son-in-> 
law's  table.  He  was  the  guest  aho  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  of  Peel,  and  of  Croker, 
then  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  where  the 
leading  statesmen  of  the  day  assembled  to  do 
him  honour.  Here  is  the  entry  of  one  such 
^ay  :— 

*Nov,  16.  Breaklasted  with  Rogeis,  with  war 
cbo^ilers,  ttnd  Lodsbari.  Rogers  was  eaceed- 
ingly  entertaining  in  his  dry,  quieL  sarcastie 
manner.  At  eleven  to  the  l)uke  oi  Welling- 
ton, who  gave  me  a  bundle  of  remarks  on 
Boonaparte^s  ''  Russian  Campaign,**  written  in 
his  carriage  during  his  late  mi9ei(m  to  St 
Petersbui^  It  is  fhriouslT  scrawled,  and 
the  Rossian  names  hard  to  (h'stinguish,  but  it 
ahafl  do  me  yeoman's  eerrice.  Thence  I 
passed  to  the  Colonial  Office,  where  I  ooo- 
duded  my  extracts.  Lockhart  and  X  <!Bned  at 
the  Admiralty  au  wand  convert  No  less 
than  five  Cabinet  Ministers  were  present — 
Canning,  Huskisson,  MelvMe,  Peel,  and  WeU 
Hngton,  with  subseeretaries  br  the  ImakeL 
The  clseer  was  ezoeUent,  but  the  presence  of 
too  many  men  of  di^bingnished  rank  and 
power  always  freeees  the  c^iTorsatioa.  £aoh 
uaasp  shines  brightest  when  pkced  by  it- 
self: when  too  close  they  neutralise  each 
other. 

So  wrote  the  man  on  whose  head  JE'ate 
miffbt  be  said  to  bo  now  ponriog  out  the 
fitlT  rials  of  b^  wmth.  Besides  the  entire 
loss  of  fortune  he  was  by  this  time  a  widow- 


er; for  in  April  of  this  same  yeftr  Lady 
Scott  had  died,  while  ho  was  fwa  hone. 
The  house  in  Bdinbxir^,  where  he  had  been 
wont  to  disuse  a  generous  hospitality,  was 
sold;  and  as  often  as  business  carried  hkn 
to  the  Seoteh  meCropoMs  he  inliaMled'  a 
lodging.  His  courage  never  fkifed.  He 
fought  the  battle  of  the  Scottish  banking 
system  in  his  letters  of  Malachi  KaWrow- 
t&er,  and  commenced  the  ^Fak-  Maid  of 
Perth.'  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  judged 
it  expedient  to  remove  the  veil  which  had 
long  ceased  in  reality  to  cover  his  oonneo- 
tioB  with  the  Waverley  Novds.  It  had 
become^  in  &ct,  a  necessary  proceec^ag: 
because  to  a  republication  of  these  tam^ 
with  pre£M2es  aad  notes,  both  he  and  his 
iriends  lookod  for  the  surest  means  of  dis- 
cfaargi^  the  obligations  under  which  he 
lav.  Tet  the  avowal  of  the  authorship  at  a 
Theatrical  Fund  dinner,  over  which  he  pre* 
sided,  todc  tiie  general  public  a  good  deal 
by  surprise.  It  was  done^  however,  widi 
excellent  grace,  and  operated  as  it  seeaiedy 
as  a  sort  <^  relief  to  his  own  feelings.  Alas  I 
the  end  was  diawiag  on. 

After  completing  the  ^Fair  Maid  of 
Perth '  Scott  again  visited  London  in  1828^ 
where  the  first  decided  manifestations  of  the 
oompkint  niider  which  he  by  and  by  soo- 
cnmbed  shewed  themselves.  IntheFebniary 
pveeeding  (ho  went  to  London  in  Aprils  wo 
nnd^  indeed,  in  his  ionmal  an  entry  wnich 
shows  thai  the  mischief  was  already  begun. 
He  had  worked  unusually  hard,  dashing  off 
forty  printed  pages  of  his  story,  when,  dining 
afterwards  in  company  with  some  old  friends, 
an  idea  took  possession  of  him  that  he  was 
living  a  second  life,  that  ^  nothing  that  pass- 
ed was  said  for  the  first  time,  that  the  same 
topics  had  been  discussed,  and  the  same  per- 
sons had  stated  the  same  opinions  on  thena*' 
He  tried  to  reason  himself  into  the  belief 
that  the  hallucination  could  be  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  that  old  friends  were 
likely  to  say  over  again  to  each  other  much 
that  they  had  said  before.  *  But  the  sensa- 
tion was  so  strong  as  to  resemble  what  is 
called  a  mira^  in  the  desert,  or  a  oalcntnre 
on  board  of  diip  when  lakes  are  seen  in  the 
desert  and  sylvaa  kndscapes  in  the  eea^'  He 
was  much  distressed  by  it,  and  the  more 
that  several  glasses  of  wine  which  he  toK>k 
only  augmented  the  disorder,  and  that  sefn»> 
tiling  of  it  remained  with  him  on  ihefbHowing 
day.  In  London  the  approach  of  the  eneiiy 
was  almost  mo^  marked.  He  had  met  at 
break&st  Mrs»  Arkwright,  who  diamed  the 
company  with  singing  some  of  her  own 
sweet  mosio^  and  especially  delighted  Sir 
Walter  with  the  air  which  she  had  set  to 
hid  beaatiSoI  song  in  the  ^  Pirate  :* — 
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XoekliMt  tkoB  (fagfltftu>  wkat  (bllow^:-^ 

'He  was  mttrag  bj  me,  at  some  distance 
IK>m  the  lady,  and  whispered,  as  she  closed 
**  Capitid  words :  whcMie  are  they  7  Byron's  I 
•aj^Mae^  Vtt  I  don't  remember  them."  He 
w$a  Mtoaisbed  when  I  told  him  ^lat  they 
wwe  his  mm,  hk  the  '  Pirate^'  He.  asemed 
pkaaed  at  the  moment;  but  said  the  next 
minute,  "  Yoi^  have  distressed  me;  if  memoij 
goes,  atl  is  up  with  me,  for  that  was  always  my 
strong  poinv* ' 

Hie  symptoms  did  not,  howoTer,  retarn ; 
so  he  litlHMmd  on,  'Anne  of  Geierstein' 
]Q  dne  time  made  its  appearance,  and  he 
then  applied  himself  in  earnest  to  what  he 
ealled  the  ^  magnnm  opns,*  t.  f ^  the  ftrepata- 
tJon  of  a  collected  edition  of  the  whole  of  the 
Waverley  Novels,  of  which  ^e  have  just 
spoken*  The  success  of  the  undertaking 
was  inuBense.  Cadell  had  proposed  to  begin 
with  an  impression  of  7000,  pat  so  nomer- 
OBB  were  tibe  applioations  that  be  adranced 
the  edition  to  12,000^  and  the  actual  sale 
amounted  to  86,000  per  month.  Scott  saw 
in  this  a  prospect  of  speedily  ridding  himself 
and  the  printing  house  of  tiheir  embarrass- 
mentfl,  and  went  about  his  daily  task — which 
was  tiiat  of  a  giant— in  great  glee.  The 
'Talea  of  a  Graod&ther^  were  in  immense 
&voiir^  The  ^History  of  Scotland/  which 
he  had  promised  to  Longmans  for  *  Lardner*s 
Cyclopsadia,*  made  progress.  The  •Qdar- 
teriy'  received  repeatea  contribntions,  and 
preparations  were  s^t  on  foot  for  bringing 
OQt  an  illustrated  edition  of  his  poems.  And 
here  it  is  but  Just  to  the  memory  of  one  of 
his  great  admiiefis  that  we  should  notice  the 
honourable  part  which  the  late  Mr.  Murray 
took  in  pitMDOting  the  latter  scheme.  Scott 
had  porchased  np  all  his  copyrights  except 
the  fourth  share  of  *  Marmion,*  which  be- 
lon^^  to  Mr.  Murray.  He  wrote  to  his 
son-in-law  Mi;.  Loakh«rt»  proposing  U>  pur- 
chase this  also,  and  was  answered  bv  Mr. 
Murray  himself.  The  generous  Bibnopole 
would  not  sell  for  money  what  he  valued  far 
above  its  worth  in  the  market,  but  in  the 
handsoQi^t  mapner  he  presented  it  to  Scott^ 
ss  '^aa  actjof  gcateful  acknow]e<k;meDt  for 
benefits  already  received.'  Mr.  Murray  had 
been  early  aseodiated  with  Constable  and 
Bailantyne  in  IScott's  literary  undertakiuffs, 
and  with  great  regret  withdrew  from  &e 
connexion,  because  he  became  convinced  (as 
be  tried  to  convince  Scott  himself^  tjiat  ^e 
leckless  natnre  of  their  speculations  most 
end  in  ruin. 

But  ti»  emu^es  had  been  overtaxed; 
ind  a  nature  warm,  ffeneroua,  and  afibi^ion* 
«te,  was  sorely  tried  by  manv  deaths  among 
theeo  nwst  dear  to  it .    JBr^ano  was  dem, 


Oifford  was  dead;  so  were  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont, Sir  William  Forbes,  and  though  last 
not  least,  so  was  Tom  Pmrdie,  who  had  ex* 
pired  suddenly.  This  latter  misfortune  a^ 
fected  him  qnite  as  much  as  any  callimity  of 
the  kind  to  which  he  had  been  subjected. 

'I  have  lost.'  he  writes  to  Oadell,  on  the 
4th  of  Nov.  1829,  'my  old  and  faithful  servant, 
my  fiM^totnm,  and  am  so  shjoeked  that  I  really 
wish  to  be  quit  of  the  country,  and  safe  in 
town.    I  have  this  day  laid  him  in  his  grave.' 

The  life  which  ffir  Walter  thenceforth  lod 
was  one  of  sheer  labour.  Barely,  and  never 
without  a  pang  of  regret,  would  he  relax  his 
mind  by  entering  into  society  of  any  kind. 
The  warnings  which  had  startled  him,  while 
they  were  yet  recent,  appeared  to  have  lost 
their  terrors,  and  he  strained  the  machine 
as  if  it  were  labour-proof.  It  was  a  fatal 
error.  On  the  15th  of  February,  1880,  a  third 
seisure  took  him,  at  once  more  marked  in  its 
imtnediate  chanMster.and  in  its  effects  more 
enduring.  He  had  returned  from  the  Par- 
lianient  House  at  two  o'clock,  and  was  ex* 
amining  certain  papers  which  an  old  lady 
had  brought,  and  which  he  had  promised  to 
revise  and  correct  for  the  press.  The  old 
lady  sat  beside  him,  aad  when  he  rose  to 
dismiss  her  a  slight  convulsion  was  seen  to 
agitate  his  face.  He  sta^^gered  into  the 
drawing-room  and  fell  flat  on  the  floor,  ap- 
parently insensible.  A  surgeon  was  sent  for, 
who  bled  him.  He  was  cupped  again  in 
the  evening,  and  gradually  recovered  the 
possession  of  speech  and  the  rest  of  his  fac- 
ulties. The  blow  was,  however,  struck ;  for, 
thoi^h  the  outer  world  heard  nothing  of  the 
incident,  and  he  was  able  to  go  i£out  as 
usual,  sabiBittin|r  to  the  most  ri^  diet  and 
otherwise  livio^  by  rule,  he  was  never  the 
same  man  again.  He  covered  day  by  day 
innumerable  pages  of  manuscript,  producing 
almost  simultaneously  his  ^Letters  on  De- 
monol^^r  *  for  Murray's  'Family  Library,' 
and  a  liirther  series  of  'Tales  of  a  Grand- 
father.' Bot  even  in  the  ibrmer  of  these, 
the  'Lettera  on  Deiaonology,'  evidence  of 
fftding  powers  is  peroeptibU;  and  in  the 
stories  from  French  history,  which  make  up 
the  latter,  both  words  and  arrangement  am 
oloudy.  Ho  persevered,  bowever,  and  wrote 
at  the  same  time  his  Scottish  History  for 
'  Lardner's  CyelopsBdia,'  a  work  certainly  not 
worthy  ofitsh^  parentage. 

It  was  soon  after  the  publication  of  these 
works  that  an  arrangement  was  completed 
which  for  some  time  previously  had  been  in 
contemplation.  The  Government  of  the  day 
had  determined  on  reducing  two  out  of  the 
five  Principal  Clerkships  of  Session,  and  Sir 
Walter  was  noted  for  a  retirement.     We  con- 
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feis  that  on  looking  baek  mpon  tlittt  tramac- 
tioD,  the  treatment  whioh  he  received  ap- 
pears to  UB  to  have  been  the  re  verso  of  lib* 
eral.  A  oareev  such  as  hit  ought  not  t#  have 
been  snbjeote<}  to  the  ordtsary  test  of  office 
life.  He  kf^  ^nd  niore  b^  nis  wHtinga  to 
improve  the  tastes  and  raise  the  moral  ^tqj^e 
of  his  countrymen  than  dnj  individual  then 
living :  and  being,  as  all  the  world  knew,  in 
pecuniary  straits — burdened  wilb  liabilities 
which  he  refused  to  cast  fT<m  I^W  expept  by 
honourably  and  rigidly  paying  otf  the  last 
tiarthing — it  wouki  have  been  rather  a  just 
than  a  generoos  act  had  tha  Govemmevt 
assigned  to  him  fcrr  life  the  Ml  anonnt  of 
his  salarf.  This,  however,  was  not  done. 
But  an  fexaet  aeoount  being  taken  of  the 
years  and  months  of  bis  servrce,  he  was  pen- 
sioned oflF,  like  an  ordinary  copying  bl^rk, 
with  800/.  a  year.  No  doabt  a  hint  was 
dropped  that  seme  speeial  pension  might  be 
procnred  for  him ;  but  (tern  this,  with  honest 
pride,  he  turned  away.  'My  frieods,'  he 
says  in  his  diafry,  before  leaving  ^fSoe,  *  were 
desirous  to  patch  np  the  deficieney  with  a 
pension.  I  did  not  see  well  how  they  conki 
do  this  without  being  charged  with  obloqny, 
which  they  shall  not  bo  on  my  acconnt.' 
When  the  abore  entry  was  made,  Sogland 
bad  fftHcB  upon  tronblous  times.  The  cry 
for  Parliamentary  Refomi  had  been  Mtised 
in  high  qnarlers,  which  Sir  Walter,  true  to 
the  principles  of  a  lifetime,  resisted ;  and  a 
pension  specially  conferred  on  him  just  before 
the  Duke  went  ont  of  office  would  have  been 
at  once  looked  upon,  and  not  unnaturally,  as 
a  job.  For  pensions  stank  in  roen^e  nostrils, 
and  Scott  was  by  far  too  manly  to  endure 
that  odium  himself  or  voluntarily  throw 
it  upon  others.  But  to  a  Treasory  minute 
assigning  to  the* author  of  *  Waveriey '  the 
fall  pay  of  his  clerkship  for  life  not  a  voice 
would  have  been  raised  in  opposition. 

The  loss  of  the  Oierkahip  inv<^ved  a  change 
in  his  domestic  habits,  of  which  the  results 
were,  to  say  the  least,  of  very  dottbtful 
benefit.  He  could  not  afford,  with  a  di- 
minished income,  to  keep  up  two  houses; 
and,  having  no  special  business  drawing  him 
to  Edinburgh,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  live 
entirely  at  Abbotsford.  ^Such  a  break  in 
old  habits,'  says  Lockhart,  ^is  always  a 
serious  experiment ;  but  in  his  case  it  was 
particularly  so,  because  it  involved  his  losing 
during  the  winter  ntonths,  when  men  most 
need  society,  the  intercourse  of  almost  all 
that  remained  to  him  of  dear  fftmiliar  friends. 
Ho  had,  besides,  a  love  for  tbe  rery  stones  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  thought  that  he  was 
never  again  to  sleep  under  a  roof  of  his  own, 
in  his  native  cHy,  cost  him  many  ft  pang.' 
Another  consideration  weighed  more  perhaps 


with  his  fkinity  Aaii  with  himeelf.  Who 
could  t«U  how  AOP^^  wuftitHiism  ^  the  flt, 
which  had  so  alarmed  them>  might  occor  ? 
and,  without  medical  i^ssistance  ready  at 
hfind^  whf|t  was  his  valuable  li&  woirth  ?  It 
i»  ipela^eho^y  to  vead  that  an  attompt  waa 
made  to  smuggle  into. the  iieuaeboU,  onder 
the  gofisa  of  an  amamnnsia,  aame  cle««r 
young  doctor ;  and  t^t^  when  the  proposal 
was  rejected,  Mr.  James  Clarkson>.  *bis 
friendly  surgeon,*  secretly  instructed  a  con^ 
fidential  servant  how  to  use  a  lancet.  We 
never  looked  upon  a  sadder  piolare  than  the 
foUowiag  touching  aentenees  poitray  :^- 

^Affliction,  as  it  happened,  ky  heavj  at  this 
time  on  the  kipd  house  of  Huntley  Bum  also. 
The  eldest  Miss  Ferguson  was  on  her  death- 
bed j  and  thui^  when  my  wife  and  I  were 
obHged  to  move  southwards  at  the  beginning 
of  winter,  Sir  Walter  WM  left  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  his  dauahter  Anne,  William 
Laidlaw,  and  the  worthy  domestio  whom  I 
bare  vamed.  Mr.  Laidlaw  attended  him  ocoa- 
sionally,  aiid  as  an  amanuensia,  when  iiis 
fiflffers  were  ohilhkined,  and  otten  dined  as 
weU  as  break&tted  with  him ;  and  Miss  Scott 
well  knew  that  in  all  circumstances  she  might 
lean  to  Laidlaw  with  the  confidence  of  a  niece 
or  a  daughter.  A  more  difficult  and  delicate 
task  never  derolved  upon  any  man's  friend 
thaii  Mr.  Laidlaw  had  about  'Uiis  tioie  to  eo- 
counter.  He  could  not  watch  Scott  from  hour 
to  hoor^—above  all,  he  could  not  write  to  his 
dictation  without  gradually,  slowly,  moat  re- 
luctantly taking  home  to  his  boso  n  the  convic- 
tion that  the  mighty  mind,  which  he  had  wor- 
shipped through  more  than  thirty  years  of 
intimacy,  had  lost  something,  and  was  daily 
losing  something  more,  of  its  cnerty.  The 
faculties  were  there,  and  each  of  uism  was 
every  now  and  then  di^layia^  itself  m  its  full 
vigour;  but  the  sagacious  judgment^  the  bril- 
liant fancy,  the  unrivalled  memoxy,  were  all 
sutgect  to  occasional  eclipse — 

''  Along  the  chords  the  fingers  strayed, 
And  an  uncertain  warbling  made?' 

Ever  and  anon  he  paused,  and  looked  round 
him,  like  one  half-wakixig  from  a  dream  and 
mocked  with  shadows.-  The  sad  bewilderment 
of  his^aze  showed  a  momentary  consciousness 
that^  liKC  Samson  in  the  lap  of  the  PhilistiBe, 
'*  his  strength  was  passing  mxn  boa,  sad  he  waa 
beedming  weak  like  unto  other  men."  Then 
came  the  strong  eiSbrt  of  aroused  will — the 
cloud  dispersed  as  if  before  a  cuirent  of  purer  air 
— all  was  bright  and  serene  as  of  old — and  then 
it  closed  again,  as  in  yet  deeper  darimess.' 

We  must  hurry  over  the  remainder  of  this 
tale,  whiish  grows,  chapter  by  chupter,  noore 
melancholy.  Scott  would  work.  Another 
diid  a  more  severe  fit  of  paralysis  scarcely  kept 
him  idle  a  fortnight,  aod  remonstrance  and 
advice  were  alike  unavailing.  ^  Oount  Bobert* 
was    completedi   4nd    'Castle  Daagperous* 
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bflgtn.  In  order  to  oWnii  m  yhid  imprefr* 
fioD  of  tke  BOMM17  oCth«l*i»by<io  miidQiftook 
with  kift  son-ia-Jaw  Br-^qmntj  into.  Laoiurk* 

^shke.    He  had  siffbrad  gciMrova  wrong  at 

N  Jwibnigbt  wkese,  goaog  lo  votoibr  tfae  Toiy 

^.  CMHlkhae,  he  was  alooed  audi  oven  spat.iipoii 

^)y  the  mobu  The  people,  at  MOiy-  ataf4  of 
the  expeditio&  to  «hieb  w%  ale  aotr  feftnirigf 
tnated  him  vi|h  narikod  vaapoei;  aud  he 
^fm  greatly  moved  bf  it.  Having  accom- 
pliehed  his  object  he  west  on  to  Idiltoii- 
Lof^art,  Uie  aeat  ofLeckbartfaelder  brother, 
the  Momb^  lor  LaAarkahire,  where  a  very: 
saEiall  party  oT  old  frkiida  was  galhei«d  to 
meet  him.  One  of  these,  .Mr.  Elliot  Loek* 
hart  of  Borthwickbra^  had,  like  himself, 
been  sorely  stricken.  Each  saw  ipt^e' other 
the  ravages  of  cHsease,  and  they  embraced 
with  great  emotion;  but  both  forgot  the 
directioDs  of  their  medical  attendatita,  and 
the  reeolts  were  startliiig*  Soolt  bad  prom- 
ised oTer-night  to  visit  his  fk'ieRd  on  his  way 
home ;  but  on  the  morrow,  a  messenger 
ifrived  to  say  that  Borthwickbrae,  on  reach- 
ing his  own  house,  had  fallen  in  another  fit 
sod  was  despaired  of.  Immediately  Sir 
Walter  drew  his  best  aside,  and  besought 
him  to  lend  him  horses  aa  iar  as  Lanarl,  for 
be  must  return  home  at  once;  nor  would  Ire 
listen  to  any  persuasions  of  delay.  *No, 
William,*  was  his  answer^  '  thia  is  a  sad 
warning;  I  mOst' hence  to  work  white  it  is 
caDed  to-day,  for  the  night  cometh  when  no 
man  can  work.  I  put  that  text  m^ny  a  year 
ago  on  my  dial-stone :  b\it  it  oftea  pr^ikehed 
11  vain.' 

The  return  to  Abbotiford  wws  Air  more 
r^id  than  the  otrtward  journey;  and  ^Oastfe 
DaDffierous '  was  resumed,  continued,  and  fin- 
ished. But  the  brain  could  stand  no  more. 
He  was  accordingly  persuaded  to  seek  some 
|eat|  aad  to  seek  it  m  Italy,  where  his  son 
Cburlea  was  tkum  an  attache  at  Fioreo^e. 
Let  it  not  be  foff^^titoB  that  Sir  James  dia- 
kam,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  at 
once,  on  the  suggestiop  of  Captain  Basil 
Hall,  undertook  to  places  fHgate  at  hjs  dis-. 
posaL  This  was  an  act  of  gface  on  the  part 
of  a  Minister  whom  Sir  WcJter  certainly  did 
let  support,  and  aa  such  it  was  fnlly  appre- 
ciated. *  Things,*  he  exclaimed,  l^heu  the 
eommunieation  was  made  to  biro,  'are  still 
m  the  hands  <^  gentlemen ;  but  woe  is  me. 
Ilicy  have  so  undermined  the  state  of  soci- 
ety, that  it  will  hardly  keep  together  when 
Qi^y  cease  to  be  at  the  head  of  it.* 

He  had  no  wish  to  leave  Abbotsford  till 
te  summer  was  over ;  and  his  removal  was 
Bet  pressed.  On  the  ooolrary,  hikving  oeui- 
{feted,  for  the  pfMent,  aU  his  taM:9,  he 
Msmed  in  comparayre  idleness^  and  suf^ 
leaaded  by  thet»  whro  lovtd  hi»  deiriy,  to 


take  out,  as  it  were,^'a'uow  lease  of  enjoy- 

UMVtt  .  . 

At  teat  the  smMner  wore.itscitf  out,  and 
on  the  Sdrd  of  September  Sir  Walter  de- 
parted, attended  by^  his  daughter  Anne  imd 
Loekhart  bis  son-m-law,  for  London.  Mrs.' 
Lackhart  h^d  aetvmt  on  the  SOtib  to  make 
ready  for  them,  aaid,  on  the  fiSth,  after  a  day  - 
spent  at  Kokeby,  they  reached  Sussex  Place,' 
Regent's  Park.  Scptt  was  no  longer  able-  to 
frequent  the  society  whjch  had  always  wel- 
comed him  with  open  arms.  The  time,  in* 
deed,  woiild  ba^e  been  unfavourable  for  dis- 
fif^ation  had  be  been  either  able  or  willfrrg  * 
to  encounter  it,  fc^  the'  Eeforra '  stfrnggle  was 
at  its  height  A  quiet  dinner  or  two,  with 
small  assemblies  in  the  evening,  were  all  that 
his  strength  would  now  bear.  These  he  en-- 
joyed.  But  he  bad  left  his  beloved  Tweed- 
side  in  search  of  health,  and  to  that  object 
all  others  were  to  be  made  subservient  The 
Qovemmei^t  riiowed  iufittite  seal  in  tfiaking 
ail  the  necessarr  arrangements  for  hjs  voy- 
age, and  on  the  2Srd  of  Ottober  he  set  out, 
attended  bv  his  eldest  son,  for  Portsmouth. 
Here  the  jSarham,  one  of  the  finest  frigates, 
in  tiie  service,  lay  to  receive  him;  and  in 
chatf^  of  a  skiHul  and  pleasant  officer,  Cap- 
tain r%ot,  b4  sailed  from  Bngtend.  Malta' 
was  the  first  poin<?Teachedi  though  they  went 
out  of  the  way  that  he  might  see  in  transitu 
a  submarine  volcano,  which  dtiring  the  brief 
period  of  its  existence  was  known  as  Gra- 
ham's Island.  Indeed,  wherever  he  desired 
to  go,  thither  Captain  Pigot  was  prepared  to 
carry  hi  m.  But  we  need  not  stop  to  describe ' 
either  the  ^^reyage  or  &•  nuMmer  of  his  exist-' 
ence  in  Malta  and  KapteS.  All  iften  vied' 
one  with  another  to  do  him  honour.  But, 
alas !  the  vast  mtelleel  clodded  rapyiy  over. 
A  eonsttkatiisci  of  phystcfana  in  London  had 
aseertanied,  befer^  he  departed,  that  sofbei^ 
ing  of  the  beaitt  was  b^pn;  add  day  by  day;' 
and  aliBoel  hour  by  honc^  disease  made  prog- 
re8s»  -It  was  of  the  utatostimpottance  that' 
he  should  ffl?e  his  mind  ahsohite  rest,  but  he' 
wo«ild  work  He  pi«jeotod,  and  actually' 
began,  a  ivmanee  ia  Malta  on  the  siege  of 
tiba*  kknd,  and  neMly  intthed  it;  to  wellaa 
another  riiortov  tale,  e»titied  ^Bizarroy'  after 
he  hadbeeal>tit  a  short  time  aft  Naples.  It 
was  4o  M  Wposa  that  -Sli^  William  Gell, 
setkinc  to « oivett  kis  itteatbu,  Jbd  him  to 
visiV  s9  the  mere  teUkarfcable  .places  in  the 
kiegdom.  He4obktd  apon  theus  witii  inter* 
est  only  so  te  as  .tiiey^*  seemed  to  awaken  in 
his  mind  reeollectiesia  #f  siuMlar  scenes  in 
Seodaad. 

We  never  read  a  sa<ider  etory  than  thtf 
narrative  of  his  laat  visit  to  the  Continent 
Loekhiirt  hia  told  it  wlmiraUy ;  maikiug  wise 
use  of  tbe  ttafeeajala-with.  wmoh  such  men  as 
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Sir  Wmhiu  Oell  «id  Mr«  CSiaMf  aapplM 
him.  The  Bcrape  from  Scott's  roBUkrln  on 
oieii  sad  things,  whieh  tlMMgeMfooMtthsre 
prtterredf  sre  moflfc  tonoiriB^,  boA  fortbenr 
acnleneM,  and  for  the  deep  psdios  nihlch 
pert^ea  them.  Take  tiM  following^  Mr. 
Cheney  k  epeakiag  of  Soott  eit  Boom,  jnti 
after  Ibe  death  of  Qoeihe  had  been  eomma* 
nieated  tohim^-*4« 

'  *He  spoke  of  Goefhe  wifli  regret;  he  had 
been  in  correspondence  with  \£n  before  his 
death,  aoid  had  purpoeed  trisithig  him  at  Wei- 
mar  on  retommg  to  Englasd.  1  toldhim  I  had 
been  to  see  Goe&e  the  year  before,  aad  that  I 
found  him  well,  and,  thov^h  vecy  old,  in  the 
perfect  possession  of  all  his  faoolties.  ''  Of  all 
bis  faculties  I "  he  replied;  "it  is  much  better  to 
die  than  to  survive  them,  and  better  still  to  die 
than  to  fire  in  the  apprehensioc  of  it;  but  the 
wont  of  all,"  he  added,  tbonrfitRally,  "  would 
have  been  to  have  enrvived  Sieir  piutial  loss 
and  yet  to  be  oonsckms  of  his  state.^  He  did 
not  eeem,  however,  to  be  a  great  admirer  of' 
some  of  Gh>ethe'a  works.  ''  Much  of  his  pop- 
ularity,** he  observed,  "was  owing  to  pieces 
which  in  his  latter  mopiwts  he  might  have 
wished  recalled."  He  spoke  with  much  feeling. 
I  answered  that  he  nrast  derive  great  consola- 
tkm  in  tii4  reflection  tiiathis  own  poptdarity  wsa 
owing  tn  no  sudb  eaaee.  Be  romahiad  s&Mit 
for  a  moment,  vritk  hb  eyea  ftted  on  the 
ground:  when  he  raised  tbrai,  as  he  shook  me 
by  the  hand,  I  pereeived  that  lus  Bght-blue  eye 
K>arkled  with  unusual  moisture.  He  added, 
"I  am  drawing  near  to  the  dose  of  my  career: 
I  am  fast  shuffling  oft  the  Stage.  J  have  been, 
perhaps,  the  most  volumhious  author  of  the 
day;  and  it  is  a  comlbrt  to  me  to  think  that  I 
have  tried  to  imaottte  no  ■Hufeftoth,  tooomipt 
no  man's  nnnoipiafl,  and  that  I  hmrt  written 
nothing  whioh  on  my  4eath4)ed  X  ahpuld  wish 
bbttef" 

Sir  WaHer  had  heoeaM  very  haaatiaDft  to 
rotnm  home.  AU  the  ohamaof  kaW  were 
abortkea.to  hiia,  aad  oa  the  10th  of  April 
tliat;  jenmey  begpa  wkidi  endad  at  Abboin*^ 
ford.  Whatever  was  posril^.  to  gratify  Us 
wiaheei  aad  sootha  Ina  irritability,  was  daat 
by  his  aoa  Ghariee  and  the  £ridifbl  aavvant 
Nicolsoa,  who  atteaded  hioi.  They  pMod 
by  Veirice  tfaaragfa  the  IVvri,  Maaich,  Uhn, 
and  Heiddberg^  to  Fi«nUart>;  but  aotfaia^ 
ia  these  aevenu  plaoet,  not  evaa  ^the  fondly 
anticipated  chaasl  at  lanabaaok^*  jurtaatodJMa 
atteiTtMB»  At  Mayenoe  heweatoaboird.  a 
Shiae  steamboat,  aad  leteMd  to  enjoy  tiie 
eeenory  of  that  amtvaUed  rivar;  bat  atsooo 
as  kn  oerriagewas  lesinaad  at  Cologne  be 
laiaps^  into  ladiffireBoa.  A*  Nimeaoaa 
another  apapWtic  eeiiare  oeearved^  iraiieli 
lasted  some  minntea ;  bat  being  .Ued  by 
Niooison  he  reeovered  his  eoascioneneasv  and 
fiaally,  at  Bettendaait  took  afaap  to  Londeo. 
He  arriBfadattha  St.  Jamea's  iiotel,  Jennyn 
Straetyia.poi8eMaoo,by-fitoaBd.itait8)  of  Ua 


&0QMea,  aad  ihatwaa  alk  Sir  Henry  Hat- 
faidf  Dff.  Hdlaadr  aad  oaa  wbeai  bedearif 
lovad,  Jh^  i^igaisa^  wera  in  coastaat  at> 
teadanee  npasililBi;  and  the  several  mmm* 
beai-of  his  fimily  nater  left  hifl^  exo^  Ibr 
repei^  Nov  was  the  foeliag  of  syaipatlM^ 
coaiiMd  witiwa  the  4oaMtlic  cireie.  ffi^ 
and  low,  rieh  aad  paoi\  fioai  the  reyal  fiMaiiy 
to  the  haekaey-coaefaaMm  plying  in  Hui 
stiaets,  all  clasees  of  pevaone  were  earnest  ia 
their  ia^airies  *  abevt  him.  The  fellowiag 
seattnees  we  eepy  ftaia  ihe  MS.  diary  of  Dr* 
Fn^Qaon,  whose  aad  losi  tO'SOciety  aad  ta 
tbemeelvea  his  maay  frieada  have  aot  yet 
ceaaed  to  deplore  :-^ 

'  July  29, 1834.=-Sir  "Walter  lay  on  the  second- 
floor  back  room  of  the  St.  James's  Hotel,  in 
Jermyn  Street  He  was  attended  by  his  faith- 
fW  servant  Nicolson,  who  lifted  him  out  [of 
bed]  with  the  ease  of  a  chQd.  I  never  saw 
anythiog  mote  magnificent  Ihaa  his  chest  and 
neok.  The  head,  as  he  lay  on  the  pillow,  with 
the  collar  of  his  shirt  thrown  back,  seemed  but 
slightly  to  swell  above  the  throat.  He  waa 
caSn,  but  never  collected,  during  the  time  he 
was  in  Jermyn  Street  StiH  he  either  im- 
aRined  himself  in  the  steamboat,  or  the  noise 
of  the  carriages  in  t^  street  brought  Up  the 
last  dectkm  at  Jedbargfa,  where  he  had  been 
pelted. 

'  Strange  thing  it  is  lor  palsy  to  arrest  the 
whole  current  of  thought  in  the  miod  at  the 
moment  at  which  it  occurs.  I  ouce  knew  a 
musician  who,  while  putting  on  his  stockings, 
fell  down  in  an  apoplectic  fit  He  survived  one 
month,  and  during  tills  iime  said  nothing  hut 
"  daiaa  tlieetoekinga)"  and  fai  that  faith  died« 

'  His  constant  yeamhug  to  return  to  ii)bota* 
ford  at  last  ceased  Sir  Heciiy  Halford,  Pr.  Hol- 
land, aad  myself  to. consent  to  his  removal  It 
was  on  a  calm,  dear  evening  of  the  7th  ot  J^ly, 
1832,  that  every  preparation  was  made.  He  sat 
in  his  arm-chair  acing  the  window,  which  per- 
mitted the  last  rays  ra  the  setting  sun  to  M  on 
his  white,  tmeovered  head.  Round  his  be<^a 
lat^e  loose  wrapper  had  beea  theown.  B& 
eye  waeaobrii^taiMt  caka  that  LoeUiart  sod 
layself  both  remarked  its  vigorous  lostre-T- 
onlyit  betokened  little  or  no  interest  in  the 
events  before  him,  but  appeared  lighted  by 
inward  thoughts.  He  suffered  himself  to  be 
lifted  into  his  carnage,  which  was  in  the  street. 
A  crowd  had'  gathered  round  it  and  I  observed 
that  more  t^an  cae  geatleman  walked  his  Iforae 
up  aad  down  to  gaee  ea  the  wreck  4f  the 
ac^or  of  ''  Wavei%,"  Hie  ehildran  were  all 
deeplir  affin^^d*  Mrs.  Lockhart  tremUed 
from  head  to  toot,  and  wc^t  bitterly.  Oharlee 
Scott,  Lockhart,  and  Major  Scott  were  sad.  The 
first  looked  Wretched;  the  second  was  pale, 
absorbed,  and  impatient'  the  last  was  the  least 
affected.  Thus  surrounded  by  those  nearest  to 
hhiL  be  ^>peiu«d,  whtte  yet  alive^  to  beKserried 
te  has  tomb;  ibr  aach  was  the  effMton  mj 
mind  ef  the  hxag  jeoseaaon  of  momraiag 
fiiends.^ 

Thifty4va  yeaia  have  raa  their 
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ia^rfiiMii  cotmeeM  wMk  t^  hidodnig  ^k^ 
neopdev  biviielf,  oii)]r  one  iKyw  widln  tM» 
«Mth;  «BdUi«  fnrMl0ii#tfa«t  0fiRi]«»Mrlu> 
in  wofe  bi|^  days  iviero  piMleg^d  Hrvm 
itmm  to  thee  to  ootti  wHIiiv  4t,  iM  wliH» 
tiief  kekroond  as  tometeHtMyiaiHiMi  ia*gr 
be  vapBOMd  ta  do,  who  \m  etosped  indeed 
fton  the  wrack  o&  whMb  4iis  tbip-OMKleft  k«T« 
perilled,  but  onlj  to  wiiMb  tbe  tMe^  wiiek 
OD  its  fiee  mint  vweep  bin  ftotb  tke'rodc  to 
viiltik  be  0nn||B^ 


Sir  Waiter  ooAtMsed  bt  Hm  etete  dvrfiig 
bb  vograge  to  Leitii,  and  tiifowg^otit  tlra 
brief  intCMPval  of  his  rest  w  Bdiabargb. 

*  Th^  placed  bim  in  Ivs  carnage^  and  he  lay 
in  the  same  torpid  state  during  the  first  two 
Btagee  on  the  road  to  Tweedside.  But  as  we 
descended  the  Yale  of  Gala,  he  began  to  g^ 
about  Mm,  and  by  degtees  it  was  obvious  that 
be  was  recognising  the  features  of  that  &miliar 


landeene.  f  reaently  he  murmured  a  name  or 
two— '^OalaWaterl  aordiy-^Bacyioknl  Ver* 
woodleel "  M  we  ronnoed  the  hiB  at  Lad- 
hope,  and  the  outline  of  the  Eildona  burst  on 
him,  he  became  greatly  excited;  and  when 
turning  himself  on  the  couch  his  eye  caught  at 
length  his  own  tenders,  at  ttie  distance  of  amfle^ 
be  ^mmg  np  with  a  ay  of  deHgbt* 

It  ceqnired  all  tba  atrength  of  Lookhart 
and  bb  lenraat  to  keq>  bam  from  lei^ng 
out  of  the  oarriage. 

The  tetnm  to  Abbotrf^Bd  aeted  «poD  him 
aa  a  breath  of  air  aoti  npos  a  Mm  wbiah  is 
dykiff  ont  hr  laek  of  fiieL  He  reeogftised 
and  luttlod  William  Laadlair,  who  stood  at. 
tba  Jialkloor  to  receiTs  bin.  Ha  altc^ 
naielj  aobbed  and  smfled  orer  bia  dogs,  aa 
they  fawned  on  bim  aad  licked  bia  handi. 
He  deft  sofUMUT  UMit  ^igb^  and  awoke  on 
tiiOMonrow  pernctiy^oosoiottaaod  oottactad. 
They  proaared  a  Batb-abak  turn  Hratkgr 
Bam,  aad  he  was  wbeslad  «p  and  dowa  Inr 
aoBie  time  on  the  tari^  aod  anonff  the  rose* 
beds  of  his  garden,  then  in  fbtt  bwOB*  At 
bis  own  dmre  they  aszt  wbesled  bim 
throoffb  his  rooinsi  and  ha  k^  M^^g  m  ^ 
moreo,.  *  I  bave  aaoa  mnch,  -bii^  nothing  like 
lay  an  boaae;  oira  melons  torn  idomJ 

Tbe  delosioB  had  eoae  orer  bin  when  in 
MaHa,  that  ail  bis  dcbte  wwe  paid  o£^  awi 
that  the  fotnre  woM  be  to  bias  a  aeasatt  of 
OMnre  pecfect  enjoyasent  than  the  past  A 
different  pofsuasioa  took  possession  of  hym 
aooo  after  ha  fovnd  bimself  at  home  again ; 
and  saating  aside  the  plaids  with  which  they 
badoeirered  biax  bi  ma  ohabv.ka  sail,  a  day 
or  two  aftmr  faia  ankal^  *Tbas  is  sad  idlenessk 
I  shall  forget  what  I  hare  been  ibittking  of 
tf  I  donH  set  it  down  now.  Take  nae  into 
my  teOBi  and  fcteh  aie  tbo  kegr  of  waj  desl^' 


'He  sdlidted  4iis  so  earnestly/  says  Lodk- 
harfe^  'tbaiireoauld  nes  lelhss;  faBdaa^^tet' 
w^nt  into  hia  study^  opened  bia  writiag^deslL 
and  laid  psps^  and  pens  in  the  usual  order,  ana 
I  then  moved  him  through  the  hall  and  into 
the  spot  where  be  had  always  been  accustomed 
to  work.  When  the  chair  was  placed  at  the 
desk  and  be  found  himself  in  his  old  position, 
he  ffidled  and  tfmnked  us  and  «tf d,  <<  Fow 
give  me  my  pen  and  levre  me  a  little  to  my* 
Bel£''  Sophia^  the  pen  mto  his  hand,  and 
ho  endaaYOured  to  doae  his  fingers  upon  it,  bwt 
they  rafiised  their  offioe  and  it  dropped  on  the 
paper.  He  sank  back  among  his  piUows,  silent 
tears  rolled  down  his  chee&;  but  compo^g 
himself  by  and  by,  he  motioned  to  me  to 
wheel  lum  ont  of  doors  again.  Laidlaw  met 
us  at  the  pordi,  and  took  his  turn  of  the  chah*. 
Sir  Wsher,  after  a  Httfo  wbila,  again  droppned 
intoslambei^  Whan  he  was  awaking,  Laid^ 
law  said  to  me,  "Sir  Walter  ha»  had  ahttle  re* 
pose."  "  No,  Willie,"  said  he,  "  no  repose  for 
Sir  Walter  but  the  grave,"  The  tears  again 
rushed  from  his  eyes.  "Friends,"  fuud  he, 
'*  don't  let  me  expose  myself— get  me  to 
bed."' 

They  got  him  to  bed,  and  be  never  rose 
from  it  more, 

'Aboni  balf-i^t  <me  P.M..  on  the  21st  of 
September,  18^  Sir  Walter  breathed  his  last, 
in  the  preaence  of  all  hjs.  childreD.^  It  was  a 
beautiful  day,  so  warm  that  every  window  was 
wide  open,  and  so  perfectly  still,  that  the  sound 
of  an  others  most  delicious  to  his  ear,  the  gen- 
tle ripple  of  the  Tweed  over  its  pebbles,  was 
distinotir  audible  as  they  knelt  round  Ite 
bed)  and  hia  eldest  sml  Vissad  and  ok>sed  hia 
eyel' 

So  Uved  aad  died  one  of  the  greatest 
writers^  one  ol  the  noblest  men,  whom 
Biitain«-4Day  wo  not  say  Europe  ?— ^sas  pro* 
dooed,  8br  Walter  Soott  had  his  fsiling% 
and  we  have  volsampled  to  lay  them  bm. 
Esw  indaed  that  haveofer  Uved  oonld  better 
eodnre  to  bavo  their  Isiiaga  expoaed.  Bat 
his  raenis,  as  wall  mosal  aa  intdUctaal,  wem 
of  so  traaseendent  a  natnre  that  they  oast 
qfrile  farto  the  shade  errora,  wbichi  bad.  their 
root  naitboi  in  ^oe  nor  bi  aeannnss,  but  in« 
an  imagination  pretematorally  gigantic.  Sir 
Walter  Seolt  was  aa  waeb  in  earnest  when 
bo  set  all  Seotbmd  asm  to  great  tbe  arrival 
of  Georffe  IV.,  aa  if  be  had  taken  a  leadine 
part  to  bsi^  bask  tiie  Btnarts  to  tbe  capital, 
of  their  forefatbets.  The  glasa  from  wbiob 
tbe  Eiagdraind  biawhi^yio  thepoeli^ 
health,  on  tbe  qaaster^ack  of  the  lUyal 
yaabt,  wonld  ham^bean  laid  up  among  tba 
most  sa^rad  reKes  «t  Abbotrfotd,  bad  it  aot 
been  eniahad  to  pisoes  by  an  aoeidant  In 
like  manner  bia  own  manner  of  lifs  oa 
Tweed«sfida,  his  Abbotsford  hvnti,  bis  jojrona 
eaionses,  transported  bim  baok  to  tinisa 
wb«n  naosa-troopinff  was  a  manly  ooonpatieiu 
Tbore  ia  not  ooa  of  bis  tafea,  wbetber  in  proao 
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or  ver»e,  whioh  Uh  to  thoir  i%oii  tke  ft^ 
of  itthattiM  «oenet  ^^ch  Me  th^veki  dB*>^ 
BCifib«d  wereas  mtidi  TeaHtiM  to hiih  as  if 
he  had  lived  throngh  tbekn,  "It  was  ih\s 
chronic  state  of  haliucinatibn,  indeed,  this 
inability  to  free  himself  from  ^e  spelis 
of  enchantment^  which  not  only  gara  alt  ih^ 
colouring  to  his  best  romaaco^  hut  niade 
th«  naan  himself  what  ho  ^as.  Ho  oonld 
no  more  help  bnyioff  up  land,  building  a 
castHe,  dressing  its  waffs  w)ih  trophies  of  war 
slid  of  the  chase,  and  emblan^onin^  its  roof' 
with  the  qnarterings  of  noble  families,  than 
he  could  help  breathing.  Yet  how  generous 
he  was,  how  geatle^  how  considerate  in  all 
his  dealings  with  all  who  awroached  him ; 
how  UBSeSsh,  how  tme  to-  his  frien^hips, 
how  willing  to  forget  and  to  fbrgive  wrongs, 
by  whomsoever  committed !  Only  once,  in  his 
vmole  life,  is  he  known  to  have  acted  with 
rudeness  to  any  one,  and  that  was  when  he 
turned  his  back  upon  the  late  liord  Holland, 
because  Lord  Holland  had  spoken  ungen- 
erously, as  he  conceived,  of  a  favourite 
brother  in  the  House  of  Lords.    Of  Scott's 

Seat  personal  courage  there  eould'  be  no 
ubt  He  had  some  opportunities  of  prov- 
ing this  in  his  scuffles  with  democrats  aad 
rioters  in  early  Kfe ;  and  later,  when  jplene- 
ral  Gourgaud  blustered  about  what  had  been 
written  of  that  gentleman's  proceedings  at 
St.  Helena,  he  antioipated  a  dhallange  and 
was  ready  to  accept  it.  His  s^ise  of 
knighly  honour  was,  indeed,  keen  to  a  de« 
gree. 

Qualities  like  these,  by  whomsoever  pos- 
sessed, are  always  popular ;  aod  wheut  ^  ^ 
the  case  of  Scott,  they  are  corabiaod  with  the 
genhis  which  stiilB  the  heairts  of  nations,  they 
ffive  to  their  possessor  a  plaee  in  the  people's 
love  which  no  other  eminence  can  coaunaBd. 
Proofs  of  the  veneration  in  which  all  classes 
held  him  greeted  Scott  wherever  he  went. 
Twice,  on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of 
George  lY.,  this  was  shown  in  a  remarkable 
way.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Harness,  the  aocoiD* 
p^idied  friend  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Lord 
ByroB,  describes  thai  while  ha  was  standing 
in  Westminster  HaH,  a  spectator  of  the  teonH 
nation  feast,  he  observeki  Sir  WAlter  trying, 
but  in  vain,  to  make  his  maf  through  t^ 
crowd  to  a  seat  which  "had  been  reserved  for 
him.  'There^s  Sir  Walter  Scott,'  said  Mr. 
Harness,  ak>ad, '  let  us  nuMke  way  for  him.' 
There  was  no  'need  for  mofa.  The  throng 
tfroBsed  itself  back  so  as  to  make  a  lane  for 
Soott,  and  he  passed  thr^ragh  without  the 
slightest  wconvenienoe.  Th^  tame  sight, 
wMking  home  with  a  friend,  they  fell  upon  a 
part  of  the  street  which  was  guarded  by  the 
Greys,  and  by  which  orders  were  given  that 
BO  one  should  be  allowed  to  pssa.    *Tak^ 


my  mB,&it  Wti«te,'.Mid  his  fKend, « and  we 
mJl  go  olseiskara.'  'Wli^  Sir  Wakerf 
dattiaaded  the  jier^^cMit  in  oommaBd  of  tW 
pulfty.  'Sir  Walter  Scott,'  was  the  naAw. 
'What!  Sk  Walter  Soott f  exclaimed  the 
sefvsadt.  'He  sh^  get  through  anyhew; 
Male  iDon,  men,  foi  Sir  Walter  Scotl^  ear 
iltostrioasQonntrymanP  And  way  was  made* 
Similar  to  this  was  4he  incident  which  heM 
when  Oeocge  IV*  waa  in  Edinbnvgb.  ^ 
WeJier  wte  proeeediogwith  Sir  Bo&eartyUieii 
Mr.  I'eel,  dp  the  Higbelreet,  to  show  kciaa 
the  Castle.  The  throng  was  great,  and  Mrw 
Beel  observed^ '  Are  yon  not  afraid  that  theee 
good  peofile  wiU  Wifih  nt,  oat  of  admiteition 
for.youf'^  *Oh«.no,' ^rasthe  i^eply;  'tfeey 
are  too  full  of  loyalty  at  this  moment  to  ciire 
for  anythiiig  else.*  It  was  not  so ;  the  mob 
soon  recognised  their  &vourite,  and  thcy^  did 
not  hustle  or  incommode  him,  but  they 
greeted  him  with  cheers  as  if  he  had  been 
Uie  King. 

As  to  the  dwellers  on  the  Border — hia 
'esm  people'  ai^he  called  them-— to  them  be 
came  as  near  to  the  condition  of  a  leading- 
chieftain  in  their  clati  as  it  was  possible^fbr 
any  man  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  do. 
The  sherifTs  will  was  law  to  his  humble 
neighbours — the  sherifiTs  society  the  greatest 
enjoyment  of  their  lives.  *  Eh  I  Meg/  said  a 
Border  £irmer  to  his  wife,  as  he  undressed  to 
go  to  bed,  after  an  Abhottfford  hunt-dinner, 
^  I  wish  I  could  sleep  a  towmont  ThereV 
naething  woitii  living  for,  hinna  the  Abbota- 
ford  hunt  and  the  dinner.' 

Booit's  |>enonal  appeamnce  was  striUng 
and  peonliar.  in  height  he  surpassed  the 
nuddk  aise.  .  His  shoniders  were  broad,  hia 
ohest  Wide,  his  arms  strong,  his  hands  hirgew 
Bnt  for  ike  shrunken  limb  he  wouhi  hwre 
been  the  very  beoM  ideal  of  a  stalwart  Liddea* 
dale  yeofliaD.  His  foatares  were  not  regndar  ; 
his  eyes  gteVf  ftnd  dtaeply  set  in  their  sockets ; 
his  forehead  br^  ai^  high,  but  not  partie* 
ularly  aa  Whim  Mi.re{>oBe  his  countenaae* 
was  heavy,  but  no  sooner  was  his  fancj 
i^>pealod  to  than  it  ili^ted  up,  and  eye  and 
meuth  became  alike  expressive  of  emotion — > 
ttflier  lodicrous  or  patbetio.  His  voioe  wee 
pleasing,  thonji^  he  knew  nothing  of  mnsio; 
he  read  well,  bnt  wsth .  a  strong  Scottish 
aeeent.  Hia  oenversirition  oyerflowed  vri& 
hnnoor;  and  in  disoossing  the  merits  of  otiier 
men,  he  seemed  always  to  look  for  something 
te  i^raise*  No  man  ever  lived  who  won  so 
many  friends  and  made  so  few  eaemteek 
Absenee  of  all  Hteiaiy  enry  and  jealon^  waa 
one  of  tbemeitstrffing  featurea  df  his  eha^ao» 
ter.  LordiByronmigbtwdl  say  Scott  eodd 
be  iealons  of  no  one^ 

It  vaa  Welded  that  Sir  Walter^  teisral 
should  be  oeo^ted  in  a  very  unosteatationt 
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r,  otAy  fhe  oMftii  of  Ins  (richidi  Witig 
iDTkad  Id  be  prataol  Th«  ooffln  wm  borne 
lo  tji«  bearae  and  from  the  bdarse  to  tbe 
giwre  bj  hie  otd  dDtneelfCfrftnd  fefeelen,  who 
pelitioMd  l^st  no  aMi^eaarf  hand  eheukl  be 
aUowed  to  tooeh  it  Yet  of  volnntaiy  fbl- 
kvirefi,  ae  eoon  as  the  proeeition  eei  ibrwafd| 
the  throag  was  so  great  Ulal  ihto  cartiagjN 
aUme  extended  over  fliote  than  a  mile.  AH 
the  inhabitants  of  aM  the  fillagee  through 
which  the  eorUffe  passed  tar«edf  ont  inr  blade, 
and  wish  heads  amter^red.  The  wi<ie  e«MSlo- 
sBie  of  the  Abbey  grounds  was  filled  in  like 
manfieK,  and  amid  proftwhd  knd  reiverentlal 
alenoe  Archdeacoft  Wiillams  read  the  ser* 
TieeL  Sir  Walter  sleefM  beside  his  wife  in 
the  sepnlchre  of  his  fkthen ;  and  at  his  feet 
Kes  all  that  was  mortal  of  his  sol».in.kw  and 
biographeiv  Jc^  Gibson  LockhAK;. 


Akt.  n. — Leaves  frown  tke  Joumml  of  Our 
Life  in  the  Highlander  from  1648  to 
1861.  Edited  bj  Arthur  Helps.  Lob- 
don,  1668. 

Tbis  woik  mast  be  considered  as  the  anp- 
plement  of  that  volume  of  royal  anthorsbip 
whiek  in  oar  last  number  we  brooght  be- 
fore  oar  readers.      It  is  a  record  of  that 
daily   life  to   which  the  former   book    so 
tmidiingly  aHuded ;  and  whatowr  of  direct 
biography  future  voloaias  may  yet  give  ns, 
sni  hovrever  skilfully  Mr.  Theodore  Maittn 
may  execute  his  task»  nothing  from  another 
band  can  have  the. interest  which  this  poe- 
sessea,  nor  can  any  retroeoect  bo  aaimated 
with  the  living  power  whicii  belongs  to  notes 
such  as  these  of  the  days  which  are  passed 
—jotted  down  at  the  time  with  no.  Shoqght 
of  publication,  bai  only  as  the  outpouring 
of  a  happy  hearty  fiztur  is  an  enduring 
record  the  thoughts,  feelings^  and  impres- 
,  siona  with  which,  in  a  snnshine  life  spent  in 
j  hi^  moral  and  intellectoal  companionship, 
it  was  being  daily,  ennobied.    The  volume 
coaaists  of  joumaks  written  by  tho  Queen 
duriag  excursions  in  Ea^and,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.    They  have  the  charm  which  nor- 
feet    naturalness    combined   with    exquwite 
craoefalnQBe  might  give  to  another  writer; 
but  firom  their  actual  writer  they  have  a  hx 
hi^er  interest.      They   serve,   as  nodiing 
which  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
it  could  serve,  to  set  before  her  people  the 
real  tone  of  the  lifQ  which  tbsor  Queen  has 
been  for  so  many  years  continually  leading ; 
its  simplicity,  its  trathfalncss^  its  high  fim- 
ily  affectionateness^.its  thorough  sympathy^ 
with  all  suronnd  iht  royal  persons  who  fonn 


fli*  centre  of  fte  group,  and  who,  even  hi 
hours  of  dhusnill  rest  from  public  bnsine^ 
are  still  engaged  in  di&cbarging  family  duties 
with  a  care  and  kindness  which  few  Lous^ 
holds  oould  equal,  and  perhaps  none  surpass.,^ 

But  though  this  insight  into  the  Boyal 
Famtiy  is  the  main  interest  of  ^is  voJucM, 
to  whi«b  we  must  return,  and  of  which  we 
must  give  some  exhibition  in  the  way  of  ex- 
tract from  these  pages,  there  is  about  su^h  a 
volume  as  thiiB  another  interest  beside  thjs 
which  18  so  directly  personal. 

The  elements  of  future  history  are  stored 
in  such  a  narrative.  What  would  we  not 
give  to  have  such  a  diary  of  Henry  YIL, 
when,  after  having  wou  hts  throDe,Le  wss 
endeapironring  ,  to  conciliate  the  aulgocta 
amongst  whom  he  made  his  cnreftilJj-plan- 
ned  progresses;  or  sul^Ii  journals  from  the 
pen  of  £lizabetb,  the^  sov'«rt;lgn  who,  of  all 
who  have  sat  upon  onr  £incioht  tUrotii?^  was 
the  most  given  to  excursions  through  all  her 
dominions.  The  short  fragmentarj  noUces 
which  we  do  possess  of  sucli  royal  tours  of 
old,  only  make  us  feel  the  more  acutely  how 
precious  such  relics  ^vouKl  bo*  V^k%  Irnve 
one  such  record  of  the  first  progress  made 
by  Henry  VII,,  when  the  storms  through 
which  his  succession  to  the  Crown  was 
efi"ected  had  been  suflBciently  calmed  to 
allow  of  his  coronation,  and  he  set  out  in 
1486.  to  show  himself  as  King  throughout 
his  wide  dominion.  We  shall  preserve  the 
irregular  and  capricious  spelling  of  the  old 
Cotton  MSS.,  and  give  it  exactly  as  it  may 
yet  be  read  in  th.e  British  Museum,  froin 
what  tenns  itself  *  A  short  and  brief  Memory 
by  license  and  correcyon  of  the  first  Progress 
of  oar  Soveraigne  Lorde  King  Henry  the 
VIL  After  his  noble  Coronation,  Cristemiis, 
and  Parlemcntj  holden  at  his  Paleys  at 
Westmi.  towards  the  north  parties  :' — 

'  In  the .  • .  daye  of  Marohe  he  rode  his  Hors 
well  and  nobly  accompanyed,  at  Segnt  Johns  of 
London,  and  rode  to  W&ltham,  and  from  thens 
the  highway  to  Cambrire  where  his  Grace  was 
honourably  r^ceyvede  both  of  the  Universite 
and  of  the  Towne.  And  firom  thence  he  rode 
by  Huntingdon,  Stamfbrde,  and  to  Lincoln^, 
and  then  bus  Grace  kepte  right  devoutly  t^ 
Holy  Fest  of  Ester:  and  full  like  a  Oriston 
Frynce  harde  his  divine  servyoe  in  the  Oathe* 
dral  Ghurche  aud  ia  no  pry  ve  Chapell :  and  ou 
Shere***  tbursday  he  had  in.  the  Byssbopp^ 
Halle  XXIX  pore  men  to  whom  he  humbly  and 
cristenly  for  Crysten  love  with  his  noUe 
handes  did  washe  ther  fete,  and  gave  as  greto 
almes  like  as  other  hys  noble  Progeni- 
tors Kyngee  of  £nglaiid  have  been  aeoue- 
tomed  aforetyme:   and  also  on  Good  Friday 


♦  Skfre  or  Sheer  Thnpsdi^,  bo  called  from  the 
[>repanitioii  made  by  shaving  aad  outtbg  the  hair 
for£«ter. 
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after  aU  hia  oflepog>andi>1iiwnaivi»i<>C  halMr- 
bg  of  Ejnges*  aner  dyn^r  gav^  n^arvelooa 
Crete  sumes  of  money  ia  grotes  to  poore  people, 
fesidea  grete  alms  to  poor  PreaWj^l^rysoners, 
and  Larara  house  of  that  coontrey :  and  on 
Sheer  Thuraday,  Qood  Ftyday.  Eater  Ihren  and 
Bater  d^y  'tb*  Byaafaap  of  tint  6ee  trd  the 
J>fYjMe  Sarryae,  and  the  Eyng»  hemmtt  kapi 
«rary  d^  tbua  ...  and  that  aavM  weiui  h0  <i«- 
mof  ed  unto  Nottingham.'  t 

How  charming  would  it  be  to  ^a^e  Hen- 

S*8  own  record  of  this  *  riding  forth  on  hia 
ora,'  well  and  nobly  accompanied  ;  to  know 
what  he  really  felt  towarda  the  University 
of  Cambridge ;  how  ita  high  authorities  re- 
ceived him  ;  what  ho  ate  and  drank ;  and 
how  he  figired  in  the  Hidi  Halls  at  Stamford 
and  in  the  grand  old  Palace,  which  at  Lincoln 
looked  out  over  the  wide-apread  champaign 
of  Lincolnshire. 

But  of  all  our  sovereigns  perhapa  Eliza- 
beth, as  we  have  said,  took  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  royal  progresses,  and  certainly 
none  could  have  yielded  incidents  which  it 
would  be  more  delightful  to  follow  closely  from 
the  band  of  the  royal  pen  than  those  which 
must  have  be&llen  hen  We  do  not  believe 
in  the  deep  State  motives  which  have  been 
suggested  for  these  frequent  pilgrimages,  as 
having  been  undertaken  in  order  to  reduce 
the  power  of  some  whom  she  suspected,  by 
the  expense  which  they  inflicted  on  her 
hosts.  She  seems  to  have  wished  to  see 
things  witii  her  own  eyes;  moreover,  she 
evidently  enjoyed  not  a  little  the  incense  so 
freely  burned  before  her  in  the  great  provin- 
cial houses  where  she  halted.  There  was, 
too,  apparently  about  her  a  certain  restless- 
ness of  temper,  which  was  perhaps  bred 
partly  ttom  the  unsettlednesa  of  her  early 
years  and  partly  from  the  strange  and  un- 
Bappy  circumstances  of  her  unmarried  con- 
dition after  she  became  Queen.  From  her 
aooesBion,  accordingly,  almost  to  the  end  of 
her  days,  she  was  a  great  traveller  through 
England,  visiting  in  succession  most  parts  of 
Surrey,  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  Kent,  Sussex, 
Hertfordshire,  Warwickshire,  Worcester- 
shire, Esaez,  Suffolk,  Wiltshire.  These 
migrationa  were  oontinued  till  lOOd,  within 
a  few  weeks  of  her  deatii* 

In  the  days  of  her  early  troubles,  Elimbeth 
had  known  other  progresses  than  Uiese  to 
which  after  her  coming  to  the  throne  she 
was  so  much  devoted.  After  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt's  rebellion  (1554\  which  she  lay 
under  some  suspicion  of  favouring,  when,  at 
the  end  of  May,  sh«  was  deHveved  from  close 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  she  waa  aent 
under  the  oofmnand  of  Sir  Henry  Beding- 


itepileoiy,  ^ 


*  For  medioal  use  agaiost  epueyy,  4u 
t  £z  lib.  CottoD,  J^us  Xll,  foL  604 


SM  iM.lK)id  WfflHMi  of  TliMM,*  to  Ae 
legrid  maoM  of  Woodalask  Tbo  Aral  sighft 
ef  ker  }«iir*ey'rfie  lay  ttL  Biehmoady  wmm 
■being  walehed  ali  oigfat  ky  the  ii#WaiB, 
and  al^  aeeeai  of  ker  ^mn  prtrtfbe  atlaMUnts 
mtaily  Makibited^i-^^e  begaa  to  ba  oom- 
weed  tfaat  ordUia  bad  been  gtven  topntlttt 
wivatoly  lo-deatfi.  Tke  noit  di^  she  Ptaaked 
WindMiv  wbflfieaha  was  lodged  Sa  the  DetaalB 
koase^  Ska  thea  paiMd  to  Lord  WtUiaoAi 
acafc  at  BiooV  i»  Orfwrdakire,  whete,  to  Bad- 
ini^fiekTa  great  diMel,  ako  ^  was  vesie  prima- 
Ita  eiHeilaiMi.'  Iniving  at  Woodstock  aba 
MalMfOiin  thaOibaHoiKe  <^  the  Pbbue, 
and  her  e»pae>atlona  and  feelings  anay  faa 
gathered  feooa  tkma  liaes  wkioh  Holioafaad 
Mpetda  her  to  have  wriMen  wkk  a  cHaimond 
OB  ket  okamber  wiadaw  :— 

'  Mooh  auBpaeted,  kyt  me 
Nothing  preyed  can  be, 
Quoth  Elizabeth  jNrisoner.' 

Ebtvinc  after  many  months  obtained  her 
release,  &e  set  out  on  her  first  day's  journey 
from  Woadatook  io  Bioot  in  sneh  teiapeat- 
noaa  weatket  that  ^her  hood  and  the  attjre 
of  her  head  were  twice  or  ^Hice  bk>wii  off' 
^-disarrangements  of  her  dress  which  aha 
was  oompeTled  to  remedy  under  a  hed^  near 
ibm  road,  aa  Bedingield  would  not  fitmer  her 
to  make  use  of  a  ne^hbouring  gentleman's 
kouae  for  the  purpose.    Perhaps  the  ramam- 
branoe  of  tkese  early  trials  made  her  love  to 
kauat  the  aatna  pkm  when  at  the  nooDdaj' 
ai  hei  poarar  ake  eonU  visit  tbem  in  tte 
prida  ^  ker  aarareignty ;  for  Woodstock  and 
^Byaoit'  are  amongst  the  most  i^qaeot  of 
her  piogiaaae%  and  are  Ike  scenes  of  some  of 
ker  grandest  reoeptioas.  Thos,  in  1502,  har« 
iag  been  *  enlertaiiiad  aiagnifieally '  by  tfaa 
Lady  Roasell  atBlasam,  and  the  Lord  Cbaa- 
dos  at  Sadly,  wkeraake  was  weleomed  aa  tba 
^Qaeeaa  of  this  island,  tka  wander  of  the 
waM  and  liMare'a  gk^,'  she  passed  on  to 
Ricorie^  wkeia  on  Snaday,  being  reoeiwd  in 
4be  gar4ea  wilk  ^  aweate  mnsicke  of  aondiy 
aorta,  she  is  preaanted  with  gifts  which  par- 
port  to  some  feom  all  quarters :  an  *'  biifa 
lao^ae"  faringfaig  kevaDartaof  sddaetvrilii 
diaiaoadB,  wi&  ttiia  notto  in  Irish,  I  tj  oaaly 
fer  mj  aovaraign;  a  skipper  from  Fkadera 
deliveaed  a  key  of  goMa  set  with  djamoada, 
witk  tkis  motto  in  Dutch,  I  oniie  open  to 
yon ;  a  Frenek  page  brings  a  sword  or  golde 
set  with  diamoada   and  rabyies,  wi^  thia 
motto*  in  Frsaek,  Drawen  only  in  yoor  da- 
feaee ;  and  a  traaokeon  set  with  diainonda, 
with  tka  motto  in  Spasisb,  I  do  not  oom- 
ooaada  bat  aader  yoa/  | 


•  Nichols*  'Progreaseaof  piizabeth,*  i.  7. 
4  3v  in  the  old  sense  of  offaintt. 
t  *ProgreiS6S,  4eV  V^SL    Qooied  hy  Nichoh, 
voL  il  p.  692. 
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i»  Uiesjft  prQgreisetf  tlie  9^m€(6me$  tkrtrw 
«ff  li«  steto,  as  wbfln  after  nMmg  Kefefl- 
^vonb  OMUe  in  1672,  ihe  vetn>ned  y^  late 
al  nigbt  to  Warwickf  and  ^becaaee  the  wooid 
aee  what  cbere  mj  La<fr  of  Warwick  mttde^ 
die  sodenly  went  into  Mf.  Thorns  Fisher^s 
hooac,  and  there  fynding  tbem  at  aapper,  satt 
dowoe  awhile,  and  afUov  a  little  repast  roae 
agayne,  leaving  tiie  teal  at  anppeiv  and  went 
to  vieite  the  good  nMmof  the  nonae,  Tbomaa 
Fiakeis  who  at  tliat  tyme  wn»  grevootly 
Teved  with  the  g6wi*  • 

Very  diflterent  then  was  an  ciccnrsfon,  even 
through  these  hon^e  cotidties,  from  anything 
we  know :  we  niay  form  some  idea  of  the 
diange  by  comparing  onr  own  experience  of 
a  jonmey  from  Lonoan  -to  Edinhwrgh  wkh 
that  aceompliahed  at^e  dealb  of  EHzabath 
by  a  ^  hasty  Hndeon  *  of  ^t  day.  Instead 
of  being  whiried  along  by  the  easy  speed  of 
an  express  train,  when  Sir  Robert  Carey 
reached  Ediubargh  to  brine  to  James  I.  the 
news  of  his  succession  to  vie  throne  he  was 
^admitted  to  the  Bong  bebloodied  wi^  gr^ftt 
lillea  and  bmisea  as  tibe  eonaeqaenees  and 
wHaeMea  of  hm  speed.'  f  The  Queen's  tem- 
porary absence  firom  the  capital,  even  in  one 
if  the  nvidland  connties^  in  those  days  diffi- 
cdt  of  travel,  led  to  snch  pi^visions  being 
made  as  if  they  were  thougnt  needful  upon 
the  starting  of  the  royal  train  for  distant 
Balmoral.  Thos  wkea  she  set  ^rtb  on  her 
progress  of  1572  she  wiole  first  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  tint  ska  bad  appoiatad  ior  bis  assiat- 
aaee  ^daring  ^is  time  ef  our  progress  and 
absence  in  remote  parts  from  thence^  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  others  •  • . .  that  they  shall  join 
with  you  to  devise  •  •  •  •  for  quiet  order  to  be 
eontinoed  in  onr  said  city«'  . 

Futare  generations  wall  taiatotiie  *  Lsaves 
from  the  ^vmai  of  our  Life,'  of  Qocao  Vic- 
toria, wHh  the  satee  historieat  interest  with 
which  we  gaze  into  the  comparatively  nn- 
ncirsonal  records  of  Ae  progresses  of  Bliza- 
beth.  But  with  this  aifference:  that  in- 
stead of  seeing  a  brocaded  figure  receiv- 
ing the  incenaa  of  an  aatiqne  and  almost 
barbarous  flattery,  os  toying  witii  Leicester, 
or  waolatinff  a  romaatic  paasiam  for  the 
Duke  of  Anjoa  at  the  very  moment  when 
she  is  friffidly  rejecting  hn  proposals — whilst 
the  whole  mystery  of  her  remarkable  life,  her 
real  relations  with  Leicester  and  Essex,  with 
Burleigh  and  Cecil,  are  almost  hidden  from 
as—- our  deaeead^nts  will  have  the  great 
figufca  of  the  hiatoiical  portrait  set  l^fore 

^^  FMm  a  3Ca  called  ihs  '  Blaok  Book;  belonging 
to  the  Corporation  of  Warwick,  fol.  65—70.  Quot- 
ed by  Nichok. 

I '  IGIHgton't  Tree  Karraliea/  given  in  Niohols' 
tra  volume. 


iliem  with  a  minateness  of  description,  a  com*  - 
pleftoness  of  detail,  and  a  delK^M^  of  touch, 
which  wiM,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  reproduce 
before  them  the  real  life  of  the  present  cen- 
tury in  its  best  pr<»ortiona. 

l^is  is  in  truth  toe  master  intereft  of  this 
volnme.  Mr.  Arthur  Helps^  who  at  the 
Queen's  command  has  edited  it,  gives  a  dear 
and  concise  account  both  of  the  original  com- 
position of  the  volume  and  of  the  cireum* 
stances  which  led  tq  its  publication  : — 

*  During  one  of  the  Edit -r^a  official  viaitfi  txj 
Balmoral,  Her  Majesty  very  kindly  aUovred  him 
to  see  several  extracts  from  hor  jonrnftl  rebtinz 
to  excursions  in  the  Highlan^ia  of  Seotland,  sad 
afterward  to  progresses  m  En -land,  L  ebad,  and 
the  Channel  Islands.'"  He  was  much  iutereated 
by  them;  and  expressed  tht;  interest  which  he 
felt:  It  then  occurred  to  ht  r  M  aj  e  ^t j  t  h  at  th  ese 
extracts,  referrinc'  as  they  did,  to  some  of  the 
hapyiaat  hoars  (tf  bar  life,  might  t>e  made  into 
a  book,  to  be  printed  privately,  for  presentation 
to  membecs  oi  the  Royal  Family  and  Her  Mig- 
estv's  intim&ie  friends  j  eq)eGially  to  those  who 
had  accompanied  and  attended  her  in  these  tours. 

*  It  was  then  suggested  to  Hef  Majesty  by 
some  persons,  among  them  a  near  au^  dear 
rehitive  of  the  Queen,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Sdilor,  that  tliis  work,  if  made  known  to  others, 
would  be  Tery  inlerostiBr  to  them  as  well  as  to 
the  Royal  Family  and  to  Her  Majesty's  intimate 
friends.  The  Queen,  however,  said  that  she 
had  no  skill  whatever  in  authorship ;  that  thefe 
were,  for  the  most  part,  mere  homety  accounts  of  ^ 
excurmons  nearhome;  and  that  she  felt  extremely 
reluotaiitto  mulish  anything  written  by  herself. 

*  To  ttts  the  Editor  respectAilly  rephed,  that> 
if  priated  at  di,  howei^er  limited  the  impression, 
and  however  carelbl  the  selection  of  persons  to 
whom  copies  might  be  given,  some  portions  of 
the  volume,  or  quite  as  probably  incorrect  rep- 
resentations of  its  contents,  might  find  their 
way  into  tJbepuWio  journals.  It  would,  there- 
t>i^,  he  theagnt,  be  better  at  onoe  to  place  the 
TOlame'Wiilmi  the  reach  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, whk)  would,  no  dovtbti  derive  from  it 
pleasure  sin^r  to  that  whki)  it  had  afforded 
to  ibe  Dditor  Imnself.  MiU'eorer,  it  would  be 
very  gratifying  to  her  subjects— wbo  had  always 
shown  a  smoere  and  ready  sympathy  witii  the 
personal  joys  and  sorrows  of  their  Sovereign— 
to  be  allowed  to  know  how  her  rare  moments 
of  leisure  were  passed  in  her  H^^and  home, 
wh^  every  j<^  WW  h^hiened  and  every  care 
and  sorrow  diminished,  bj  the  loving  com- 
panionship of  the  Prince  Oonsortw  With  his 
memory  tne  scenes  to  which  this  volume  refers 
would  always  be  associated. 

'Upon  Uiese  considerations  Her  Majesty 
eventually  consented  to  its  publication.* 

The  editor  proceeds  to  describe  the  volnme 
as  containing — 

'  A  record  of  the  impressions  received  by  the 
Royal  Author  in  the  course  of  these  journeys, 
as  might  hereafter  serve  to  recall  to  her  own 
mind  the  scenes  and  circumstances  which  had 
been  the  source  of  so  much  pleasure.    All  ref- 
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.i^rMioes  to  poUtkal  qmBtidiu^  oftci  tlie  ttftSts 
of  Q<>¥envuM)t)  bave^  imt  obxious  teMonfl,  been 

'  studiously  omitted, .  Th^  ho4k  10  maii^  00&- 
fined  to  the  o&tural  expr^ssiona  of  a  puud  re- 

'^'oicing  in  tbe  beauties  of  nature,  and  tbrowing 
jteelf  with  a  delfght  rendered  keener  by  the 
raritiy  of  its  appDrWnitieSjinto  the  enjoyment  of 
a  life  removed,  fbr  the  moment,  from  the  pres- 
sure of^vblio  careiftj' 

The  practised  hatid  of  Mr.  Helps  supplies 
tis  farther  with  some  of  the  literary  charac- 
teristics of  the  volume :  he  notices — 


'The  picturesque  descriptions  of  scenery  in 

•  which  the  work  abounds :  the  simplicity  of  dic- 
tion throug!lout  it ;  and  the  perfect  faithfulness 
of  narration  which  is  one  of  its  chief  character- 
istics; for  in  every  page,  the  writer  deecribes 
what  she  thinks  and  feels,  rather  tban  what 
she  might  be  e;cpected  to  think  an^  fed.' — p. 
xi. 

Every  one.  vrho  veacU  the  beok  ■  tnd  no 

.  book  will  be  viore  widely  read — roast  feel 

-the  truth  of  these  descriptions  of  its  style 

'  and  com  position.    The   excursions  in  Eng- 

hrnd   and  the  Chaunel  Islands  which  are 

recorded  in  this  volume,  were  made  in  the 

.  summer  and  autumn  of  1846,  and  oonsisted 

of  a  yacht  visit  to  DevoaahH^  Cornwall,  and 

'  Guernsey  and  Jemey.    Oaa  or  two  extraets 

will  do  more  than  any  dmeriptiott  to  bnng 

the  passing  soenes  of  saeh  racord  before  the 

reader's  eye : — 

'  On  board  the  Vietorkt  and  AJb«r%  Dmrt- 
fnoulh^  Thur$day^  Auqu»t20, 1846.— -We  steam- 
ed past  the  liaiieus  piaees  on  ih%  bcawtifal  coast 

'  of  Devonshire  whioh.wo'had  passed  Hsmt  years 
ago  till  we  c^ame  to  Babbioombe,  a  small  bay. 
where  we  remained  an  hour.    It  is  a  beauti&l 

.  spot,  which  before  we  had  only  passed  at  a  dis- 
tance.    Red  diffs  and  roeki  with  wooded  bills, 

'  like  Italy,  and  reminding  one  of  a  bailee  or 
play  where  nymphs  are  to  appear— sneh  recks 
and  grottos,  wiih  the  d^^^t  sea,  on  which 
there  was  not  a  tipple.  We  intended  to  dis- 
embark and  walk  up  the  hiU;  bat  it  came  on 
to  rain  very  much,  and. we  oeuld  not  do  ao. 
We  tried  to  sketch  the  part  k>oking  towards 
Torbay.    I  never  saw  our  good  children  look- 

,  ing  better,  or  in  higher  spirits.  I  contrived  to 
nve  Vicky'*'  a  hitle  lesson  by  making  her  read 
m  her  English  history.'— p.  27^280. 

Two  days  later  the  Jonmal,  dated  Pfy- 
mouth,  Saturday,  August  22,  says  : — 

*•  Albert  was  up  at  six  o'clock,  as  he  was  to  go 
to  Dartmoor  Forest.  At  ten  I  went  in  the 
barge  with  the  two  children,  the  ladies.  Baron 

*  Stockmar,  and  Lord  Alfred  Paget,  and  landed 
at  Mount  Edgcumbe  ....  There  were  crowds 

'  where  we  landed,  and  I  feel  00  shy  and  put  out 

without  Albert A  little  aftetf  twelve 

we  returned  to  the  yacht,  which  had  been  beset 

'  with  boats  ever  since  six  in  the  morning.  Al- 
bert returned  safely  to  me  at  one  o'clocl^  much 
pleased  with  his  trip,  and  said  that  Dartmoor 

.     .       «"  Ti^e  PrinoMS  Boyal. 


39t^t  waft  tffes  S(k»tltttd.  .....  Poor  l^rd 

"Mount  Bdgnmbe  is  in-  sueh  a  sad,  helpless 
eUta;  bbt  so  patient  and  cheerfiiL'^^p.  284- 
287, 

'•  In  Gvsmmff  £a^  of  SL  Pimre,  QnemMif^ 
Suudivy.  AugtuA  23»*-Qn  waking,  the  mondog 
was  so  lovely  that  we  coul^  not  help  regretting 
that  we  could  not  drfay  our  trip  a  httle,  by  one 
day  at  least^  as  the  Oounctl  wl^ch  was  to  have 
been  on  the  25th  is  now  on'  the  dOth*  Albert 
thought  we  mif^t  perhaps  maoage  to  see  oae 
of  the  Ohaaoel  Islands,  and  aocordingly  it  was 
settled  that  we  should  go  to  Guernsey,  whi^ 
deUghted  me,  as  I  had  so  long  wished  to  see  it 
The  day  splendid  .  ,  .  .  ,  The  sea  the  whole 
way  was  as  cahn  as  it  was  in  '43  .....  As 
we  approached  we  were  struck  bv  Ihe  beauty 
of  the  Ghiemsey  coast,  in  which  there  are  sef- 
eral  fooky  bays,  and  the  town  of  8t.  Pierre  is 
very  pieturesquefy  buihy  down  to  the  water's 

edae We  aivihored  at  seven,  immedi- 

at^jr  opposite  St,  Piecr^  and  with  tlie  two 
islands  on  the  other  side,  of  us^'^p.  287-288. 

'  August  24. — This  island  with  Us  bold  point, 
and  the  little  one  of  Comet  with  a  sort  of  castle 
on  it  (close  to  which  we  were  anchored),  and 
the  tiiree  islands  of  Herm,  Jethou,  and  Bark, 
with  iwaamerabte  rock^  are  really  very  jiae 
jmd  peeatiar,  espedidly  as  they  then  ¥rere  In 
bright  sunlight.  We  both  sketdied,  and  at  a 
quarter  to  nine  got  into  our  barge  with  oor 
ladies.  The  pier  and  shore  were  lined  with 
crowds  of  people,  and  with  ladies  dressed  in 
white,  singing  "Gk>d  save  the  Queen,*'  and 
strewing  the  groimd  with  flowers.  We  waDc^ 
to  our  carriage,  preoeded  by  General  Napier, 
brother  to  8ir  Charles  (in  Seinde).  a  very  sin- 
gular-hxiking  old  man,  tiil  sod  oub,  with  an 
aquiline  nose,  piercing  eyea,  and  white  dmnv- 
taches  and  haur.  The  people  weoe  eztrentely 
well-behaved  Mid  friendly^  and  received  us 
very  warmly  as  we  drove  through  the  narrow 
streets,  which  were  dfeCOrated  with  flowers  and 
flags,  and  lined  with  the*  Guernsey  militia,  2000 
strong,  with  their  several  bands.  Some  of  the 
militia  were  mounted.- 

'  The  vegeteUon  beyond  the  town  is  ezoeed- 
ingly  fine;  and  the  evergreens  and  flowers 
most  abundant  The.  streets  and  hills  steep, 
and  the  view  from  the  fort,  which  was  very 
high  (and  where  (3«neral  Napier  presented  me 
with  the  keys),  is  extremely  beautiful.  You 
look  over  the  bay  of  Guernsey,  and  see  oppo- 
site \Q  you  the  islande  of  Herm,  Jethou,  and 
Sark ;  with  Alderaey,  andlAie  coast  of  Fraaoe, 
Gape  de  la  Hague,  to  the  left  in  the  distance, 
and  to  the  ri^t  in  the  distaace,  Jersey  .... 
The^  belonged  to  the  Ducliy  of  Normandy, 
and  have  been  in  our  po8sej>sion  ever  since 
William  the  Conqi^eror's  time.  King  John  was 
the  last  of  their  sovereigns  who  visited  them. 
We  drove  along  the  piw,  and  then  embalmed 
amidst  great  cheering.  It  was  all  admirably 
managed ;  the  peppla  are  -extremely  loyaL'-^. 
289-290. 

After  the  intermptbn  of  the  Council  tbe 
excursion  was  resumed,  andf  the  Journal  thus 
records  its  conrse  :— 

'  On  hoard  ih^  Victoria  and  Alberij  off  8L 


im. 


The  Queen  in  the  Islands  and  Bighkinds, 
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Bffmt^  Jeney,  Wednesday^  September  2, 1846. 
^^At  a  qiurtor  past  seven  o'clock  we  set  off 
with  Vicky,  Bertie,*  Lady  Jocelyn,  Miss  Kerr, 
MdDe.  Gruner,  Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  Sir  Jamea  Clark,  and  embarked  at  O-^borne 
pier.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  swell.  It  was 
fioe^  but  very  cold  at  first.  At  twelve  we  saw 
Aldemey,  and  between  two  and  three  got  into 
the  Aldemey  Race,  where  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  rolling,  but  not  for  long.  We  passed 
between  Aldemey  and  the  French  coast — Cape 
ddJa  Hague— and  saw  the  other  side  of  Alder- 
nej;  and  then,  later,  Sark,  Guernsey,  and  the 
other  islaada  After  passing  the  Alderney 
Bace  it  became  quite  smooth;  and  then  Bertie 
pttt  on  his  sailor  s  dress,  which  was  beautifully 
made  by  tlie  man  on  board  who  makes  for  our 
sailors.  When  he  appeared,  the  officers  and 
Bai]ora|.wlio  were  all  assembled  on  deck  to  see 
him,  cheered,  and  seemed  delighted  with  him, 

*  The  coast  of  Jersey  is  very  beautiful,  and 
we  had  to  go  nearly  all  round  in  order'  to  get 

to  SL  Heliers The  red  elifTs  and  rooks, 

wkli  the  setting  sun  gilding  aud  lighting  them 
afi  np,  were  beautiful.  At  last,  at  a  quarter  to 
•even,  we  arrived  in  this  fine  large  bay  of  St. 
Aubha,  in  which  lies  St.  Heliers :  and  alter  din- 
ner we  went  on  deck  to  see  the  illumination 
and  the  bonfires.'— p.  292-293. 

Of  8L  Hdien,  Thursday,  Septe^nber  3.— A 
apleudid  day.  I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful 
deep  blue  sea^  quite  like  Naples;  and  Albert 
said  that  this  fine  bay  of  St.  Aubin,  in  which 
we  fie,  really  is  like  Naples.  Noirmout  Point 
Usrminates  in  a  low  tower  to  our  lefl,  with  St. 
Attbin  and  a  tower  on  a  rock  in  front  of  it; 
fiwiher  in,  and  to  our  right,  Elizabeth  Castle,  a 
^ctaresque  fort  on  a  rock,  with  the  town  of 
81  Helien  behind  it. 

*The  colouring  and  the  effect  of  light  were 
indescribably  beautiful  ....  We  landed  at 
the  stairs  of  the  Victoria  Harbour,  amid  the 
cheers  of  the  numberless  crowds,  guns  firing, 
and  bands  playing ;  were  received,  as  at  Guern- 
fey,  by  all  the  kdies  of  the  town,  very  gaily 
drej«ed,  who,  strewing  flowers  in  our  way,  con- 
d^d  us  to  a  canopy,  where  I  received  the  ad- 
dieai  of  the  States  and  of  the  militia. 

*  We  then  got  into  our  carriage  and  drove 
akog  the  pier;  Colonel  Le  Couteur,  my  militia 
rfflenJe-camp,  riding  by  my  sidti,  with  other 
Steers,  and  by  Albert's  side  Colonel  Le  Bre- 
ton, commanding  the  militia,  who,  5000  strong, 
Boed  the  streets,  and  were  stationed  along  the 
pier.  The  S tates  walking  in  fi-on  t  The  crowds 
wwe  immense,  but  everything  in  excellent 
order,  and  the  people  most  enthusiastic ; .  the 
decorations  and  arches  of  flowers  were  really 
bsantifully  done„  and  there  were  numberless 
kbd  inscriptions. 

'We  then  proceeded through  the 

interior  of  the  island,  which  is  extremely  pretty 
Mid  very  green— orchards  without  end,  as  at 
Mayence.  We  passed  the  curious  old  tower  of 
la  Hoogne  Bie.  of  very  andent  date,  and  went 
to  thetetle  of  Moni  Cfrgeuil,  in  Ghroaville  Bay, 
^ beaatKTatty  8itt»te£eompleteIy  overhang- 
ing the  sea,  and  where  Robert,  Duke  of  Nor- 
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mandy,  feon  of  William  the  Conqueror,  is  said 
to  hare  lived.*— p.  294-296. 

The  home  voyage  was  propitious.  The 
evening  at  Falmouth 

'  beautiful,  and  the  sea  as  smooth  as  glass,  and 
without  even  a  ripple.  .The  calmest  night 
possible,  with  a  beautiful  moon,  when  we  went 
on  deck ;  every  now  and  then  the  splashing  of 
oars  and  the  hum  of  voices  were  heard;  but 
thev  were  the  only  sounds,  unlike  the  constant 
dashing  of  the  sea  against  tlie  vessel,  which  we 
heard  all  the  time  we  were  at  Jers. y.' — p.  297" 
298. 

The  next  day  they  anchor  off  Penzanc« 
amidst  a  *  crowd  of  boats.' 

*  MbwiWs  Bay,  OomwaU,  Saturday,  Septem^ 
her  6. — ^Numbers  of  Cornish  pilchor  fiishermen, 
in  their  curious  large  boats,  kept  going  round 
aad  round,  and  then  atM^iored,  besides  many 
other  beats  ftdl  <»f  ya<pto.  9h«y  ars  a  very 
ni^isy,  talkative  caoe^  and  speak  a  kind  of  Sog- 
hsh  hardly  to  be  imdejrstooid. 

*  During  our  voyage  I  was  able  to  give  Vicky 
her  lessons.*— p.  299. 

Soon  after  Um  Gorporaiion  of  Penryn 
coBMaB  board — 

'Very  anxious  to  see  "the  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall,*' so  I  stepped  out  of  the  pavilion  on  deck 
with  Bertie,  and  Lord  Palmerston  told  them 
thai  that  was  **  the  Duke  of  Cornwall ; "  and  tha 
old  mayor  of  Penryn  said  that  "  he  hoped  he 
would  grow  np  a  blessing  to  his  parents  and  to 
his  country." '— ^  304, 

There  ww©  other  raanifestations  of  Corn- 
ish intereit  in  «be  Dake  i-^ 

'Just  helow  Truro  the  whole  population 
poured  out  on  foot  and  in  carts,  ^c,  along  the 
banks,  and  cheered,  and  were  enchanted  when 
Bertie  was  held  wp  for  them  to  see.  It  was  a 
very  pretty,  gratirying  sighL 

'^  We  went  straij^ht  on  to  Swan  Pool,  outside 
Fendennis  Castle,  where  we  got  into  the  barge, 
and  rowed  near  to  the  shore  to  see  a  net 
drawiu* — ^p,  305. 

On  the  9th  of  September  the  excursion 
ended  at  Osborne. 

There  are  jonrnals  of  two  visits  to  Ireland, 
the  first  in  1844,  and  the  second  in  1861. 
The  first  commences  with  Cork,  which  is  pro- 
noanced  to  be — 

'  iN'ot  at  all  like  an  EnglieAi  town,  and  looking 
rather  foreign.  The  crowd  is  a  noisy,  excitable, 
bBt  very  good*humowred  one,  mnnin^  and 
pushing  aboul^  and  laughing,  taUang,  and  &riek- 
ing.  The  beauty  of  the  women  is  very  re- 
markable, and  struck  us  much ;  suoh  beauttibl 
dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  such  fine  teeth ;  almost 
every  third  woman  was  pretty,  and  some  re- 
markably so.  They  wear  no  bonnets,  and  gen- 
erally long  blue  cloaks ;  the  men  are  veiy  poorly, 
often  raggedly  dressed ;  and  many  wear  bltie 
coats  and  short  breeches  with  blue  stockings.* 
—p.  251. 
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The  Royal  party,  after  vititin^  DubliD, 
come  in  for  some  characteristic  rejoicings  at 
Castors,  the  seat  of  the  Doke  of  Leioster, 

'  One  of  the  kindest  and  best  of  men.  After 
luncheon  we  walked  out  and  saw  some  of  the 
country  people  dance  jigs,  which  was  Terr 
amusing.  It  is  quite  different  from  the  Scotdi 
reel ;  not  so  animated,  and  the  steps  different, 
bnt  very  drolL  The  people  wera  very  poorly 
dressed  in  thick  coats,  and  the  women  in 
shawls.  There  was  one  man  who  was  a  regu- 
lar sp  cimen  of  an  Irishman,  with  his  hat  on 
one  ear.  Others  in  blue  coats,  with  short 
breeches  and  blue  stockings.  There  were  three 
old  and  tattered  pipers  playing.  The  Irish  pipe 
is  very  different  to  the  Scotch :  it  is  very  weak, 
and  they  don*t  blow  into  it,  out  merely  have 
small  bellows  which  they  move  with  the  ann.* 
—p.  261-262. 

The  tonr  takes  them  on  to  BeHast,  and 
thence  by  a  stormy  passage  to  Scotland. 

The  main  part  of  the  volume,  as  the  title 
intimates,  consists  of  jonmals  which  record 
the  daily  Kfe  of  the  Royal  party  in  their 
Highland  home.  This  is  preceded  by  notes 
of  three  viaitt  which  preceded  their  eettie- 
ment  at  Balmoral  in  1848.  The  firal  riatt 
was  in  1842,  which  took  them  in  snccession 
to  Dalkeith,  Dalmeny,  Dwpplin,  Scone,  Don- 
keld,Taymoath,  Dnunmond  Castle,  and  gave 
them  a  good  introduction  to  the  northern 
kiBgdom.  Daring  this  visit  the  Prince  had 
his  first  experience  of  deer-stalking,  which 
the  nfeed  of  exertion  of  every  sort,  both  of 
mind  and  body,  at  once  recommended  strongly 
to  him.  He  givea  hia  first  impression  of  H 
in  a  letter  to  the  late  Prince  of  Leiningen  : — 

'  Without  doubt  deer-stalking  is  one  of  the 
mo^  fatiguing,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  most 
interesting  oi'  pursuits.  There  is  not  a  tree  or 
a  bush  behind  which  yon  can  hide  yourself 
....  One  has,  therefore,  to  be  constantly  on 
the  alert  in  order  to  circumvent  them,  and  to 
keep  nnder  the  hill  out  of  their  wind,  crawling 
on  hands  and  knees,  and  dressed  entirely  in 
grey.*— p.  36. 

The  Jonmal  marks  in  the  entry  of  Sep- 
tember 14th  the  affection  to  her  northern 
dominion  already  created  in  the  Qeeen'a 
mind  by  a  first  visit  to  it : — 

*  This  is  our  last  day  in  Scotland;  it  is  really 
a  delij^tful  country,  Mid  I  am  very  sorry  to 
leare  it'— p.  38, 

In  1 844  a  visit  follows  to  Blair  Athole,  and 
in  1847  a  tonr  succeeds  ronnd  the  west  coast 
Tbronghont  these  Jonmals  there  are  many 
of  those  natural  touches  which  constitute  one 
especial  charm  of  the  whole  volupae.  Here 
are  one  or  two  examples : — 

'  Abont  three  miles  beyond  Dundee  we  stop- 
ped at  the  gate  of  Lord  Oamperdown's  place : 
nere  a  triumphal  arch  had  been  erected,  and 


Lady  Camperdown  and  Lady  Duncan  and  ber 
little  boy,  with  others,  were  all  waiting  to  wel- 
come us,  and  were  very  civil  and  kind.  The 
little  boy,  besntifblly  dressed  in  the  Highland 
dress,  was  carried  to  Vi^qr,  and  gare  ber  a 
basket  with  fhiit  and  flowers.  I  said  to  Albert 
I  could  hardly  believe  that  onr  child  was  trarel- 
ling  with  us—it  pnt  me  so  in  mmd  of  myself 
when  I  was  the  *'  little  Princess."  Albert  ob- 
served that  it  was  always  said  that  parents 
lived  their  lives  over  again  in  their  children, 
which  is  a  very  pleasant  feelingp 

'  Nothing  could  be  qnieter  man  our  Joamey. 
and  the  scenery  is  so  beautiful  1  It  is  Tery  dif- 
ferent from  Imgland:  all  the  houses  built  of 
stone ;  the  people  so  difl^nt — sandy  hair, 
hi^  cheek-bones ;  children  with  long  shaggy 
hair  and  bare  legs  and  feet ;  little  boys  in  kuts. 
Near  Dunkeld,  and  also  as  you  get  more  into 
the  Highlands,  there  are  prettier  faces.  Tboee 
jackets  which  the  girls  wear  are  so  pretty  :  all 
the  mei\  and  women^as well  as  the  chiiaren. 
look  rery  healthy.  We  saw  Bimam  Wood 
and  Sir  W.  Stewart's  place  in  that  fine  valley 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  All  along 
such  splendid  scenery,  and  Albert  enjoyed  it  so 
much---rejoicing  in  the  beauties  of  natur^  tbe 
sight  of  mountains,  and  the  pure  air. 

'  We  got  out  at  an  inn  (which  was  smaH,  but 
very  clean)  at  Dunkeld.  Such  a  charming  view 
from  the  window  I  Vicky  stood  and  bowed  to 
the  people  out  of  the  window.  There  never 
was  such  a  good  traveller  as  she  i?,  sleeping  in 
the  carriage  at  her  usual  times,  not  put  out,  not 
frightened  «t  noise  or  crowds,  but  pleased  and 
^uSed.'— p.  47,  48. 

*  Blair  CoiUi,  Bhir  AihoU.  ThundaUy  S^tem-^ 
her  12,--We  took  a  delightful  walk  of  two 
hours.  We  went  through  the  wood,  along  a 
steep  winding  path  over  hanging  tne  rapid 
stream.  These  Scotch  streams,  full  of  stones, 
and  clear  as  glass,  are  most  beautiful ;  the  neeps 
between  the  trees,  the  depth  of  the  shaaowe, 
the  mossy  stones,  mixed  with  slate,  ^.,  which 
cover  the  banks,  are  lovely ;  at  every  turn  you 
have  a  picture.  We  were  up  high,  but  could 
not  get  to  the  top ;  Albert  in  such  delight ;  it 
is  a  happiness  to  see  him,  he  is  in  such  spirits. 

'  He  said  that  the  chief  beauty  of  mountain 
scenery  consisted  in  its  frequent  changes. 

'  Ad  we  led  the  wood  we  came  upon  such  a 
lovely  view — Ben-y-Ghlo  straight  wfore  us — 
and  under  these  high  hills  tbe  river  Tilt  gushing 
and  winding  over  stones  and  slates,  and  the 
hills  and  mountains  skirted  at  the  bottom  with 
beautiful  trees ;  the  whole  lit  up  by  the  sun, 
and  the  air  so  pure  and  fine ;  but  no  descrip- 
tion can  at  all  do  it  justice,  or  give  an  idea  of 
what  this  drive  was. 

'  Oh  I  what  can  equal  the  beauties  of  nature  I 
What  enjoyment  there  is  in  them  I  Albert  en- 
joys it  so  much ;  he  is  in  ecstasies  here.  He 
has  inherited  this  love  for  nature  from  his  dear 
father.' 

Here  is  the  first  acconnt  of  one  of  those 
half-aocompaoied  deeiustalks  which  allow  of 
ladies  sharing  in  the  wild  pleasures  of  the 
Highlands : — 

'  We  stopped  at  the  top  of  the  OhrianaDy 
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wbeoce  yon  look  jdown  %n  immense  height 
Here  the  eAgles  sometimes  feit  Albert  looked 
aboat  in  great  admiration.  We  then  went 
beady  to  the  top  Of  Cairn  OUftmain,  ahd  here 
we  separated,  Albert  going  off  with  Peter, 
Lftwley,  and  two  o^ter  Iramra^  to  get  a  '^  cradet 
Ao%*'  A9  ihey  oaU  it;  aad  Lady  Oamiing,  Lord 
Glenlyon,  and  I  went  up  quite  to  the  top, 
which  id  deep  in  moea.  Here  we  sat  down 
and  stayed  some  time  sketching  the  ponies  be- 
low-«-lird  GHenlyon  and  Sandy  remaining  near 
ns.  The  riew  was  qnite  beantifhl,  nothing  but 
moQOtatntf  aU  aroimd  m,  and  the  sotitode,  the 
oon^fete  aolitode,  very  impreaaiye.  We  de- 
aeended  this  hi^^eat  ptnnaolfi,  and  procatded 
on  a  level  to  meet  Albert  We  met  him  shortly 
alter*  he  had  had  bad  luck,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
We  men  sat  down  on  the  grass  and  bad  some 
hmcheon ;  then  I  walked  a  little  with  Albert 
and  we  got  on  our  ponies.  As  we  went  on 
toward  home  «>me  deer  were  seen  m  GHen 
Ohrotee  which  isoaUed  the  **  Sanettim ; "  where 
it  is  aoppoeed  that  there  are  a  gveat  many. 
Albert  w&A  off  soon  after  this,  and  we  re- 
mained on  Sron  a  Cbro  for  an  hour,  I  am  sure, 
Lord  Glenlyon  said  b?  so  doing  we  should  turn 
the  d»er  to  AXben,  whereas  if  we  went  on  we 
should  disturb  and  spoi  the  whole  thing.  8o 
we  sobnutted.  Albert  looked  tike  a  little  speck 
CTMoing  about  on  an  oppo^te  bill  We  saw 
foor  nerds  of  deer,  (wo  of  them  dose  to  us.  It 
was  ft  beautiftil  sight 

*  As  the  son  went  down  the  scenery  become 
more  and  more  beastiihl,  the  sky  crimson, 
goklsD-red  and  bhae,  and  the  bins  looking 
purple  and  lilac,  most  exquisite,  till  at  length 
it  set,  tad  the  hoes  gnsw  softer  in  the  sky  and 
the  ootlinee  ef  the  hiUg  sharper.  I  nerer  saw 
anything  so  fiae.  It  soon,  however,  grew  rery 
dark. 

'At  length  Albert  met  ns.  He  had  been 
very  untuoky,  and  had  lost  his  sporty  for  the 
rifle  would  not  go  off  just  when  he  ooold  have 
shot  some  fine  harts ;  yet  he  was  as  merry  and 
cheerfnl  as  if  nothing  had  ^happened  to  disap- 
point faim. 

*  We  saw  a  flight  of  ptarmigan,  with  their 
white  wings^  on  uie  top  o£  Sron  a  Ohro ;  abo 
piorets,  grouse,  and  pheasants.' 

This  was  the  last  day  of  the  visit  to  Blair 
Athole : — 

'  I  rode  back  on  "  Arghait  Bhean  "  ♦  for  the 
last  time,  and  took  a  sad  leave  of  him  and  of 
fi^thfiil  Sandy  McAra.' 

*  Lord  Aberdeen  was  quite  touched  when  I 
told  him  I  was  so  attached  to  the  dear,  dear 
Highlands,  and  missed  the  fine  hills  so  much. 
There  is  a  great  peculiarity  about  the  High- 
lands and  Highlanders;  and  they  are  such 
a  chivalroQS,  fine,  active  people.  Our  stay 
among  them  was  so  deKghtml.  Independently 
of  ^»  beantifal  scenery,  there  was  a  quiet,  a 
retirement,  a  wildness,  a  liberty,  and  a  solitude 
that  bad  snch  a  charm  for  us.'— p.  64 

This  sffection  for  the 

*  *  This  pony  wa»  given  to  me  by  the  Duke  of 
Atb<de  in  1847,  and  ia  now  alive  at  Osborne.' 


rood, 


*  Land  of  brown  heath  and  shogi 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  nbod,' 

WM  not  a  little  increased  by  the  socceeding 
visit  to  the  West  of  Scotland,  and  led  before 
long  to  the  pnrchase  of  Balmoral  as  what  it 
is  so  desirable  that  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  should  possess — a  really  Highland 
home.  Here  is  the  record  of  its  '  first  im- 
pressions :' — 

'Balmordlj  Friday^  September  8, 1848.— We 
arrived  at  Balmoral  at  a  quarter  to  three.  It  is 
apretty  little  castle  in  IJie  old  Scottish  style. 
There  is  a  picturesque  tower  and  garden  in 
front,  with  a  high  wooded  hill:  at  the  back 
there  is  wood  down  to  the  Dee ;  and  the  hills 
rise  all  around.  At  half-past  four  we  walked 
out^  and  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  wooded  hill 
opposite  our  windows,  where  there  is  a  cairn, 
and  up  which  there  is  a  pretty  winding  patl). 
The  view  firom  here,  loolnng  down  upon  the 
house,  is  charming.  To  the  left  you  look  to- 
wards the  beautiful  hills  surrounding  Loch-ni^ 
Gar,  and  to  the  ri^bt,  towards  Ballater,  to  the 
glen  (or  Yalley)  along  which  the  Dee  winds, 
with  beaatifhl  wooded  bills,  which  reminded 
OS  very  much  of  the  Thiiringerwald.  It  was  so 
calm,  and  so  sotitaary,  it  did  one  good  as  one 
gassed  around ;  and  the  pure  mountain  air  was 
most  refreshiog.  All  seemed  to  breathe  free- 
dom and  peace,  and  to  make  one  forget  the 
world  and  its  sad  turmoila 

*  The  scenery  is  wild,  and  yet  not  desolate. 
Then  the  soil  is  delightfully  dry.  We  walked 
beside  the  Dee,  a  beautiful,  rapid  stream,  which 
is  dose  behind  the  house.  The  view  of  the 
hills  towards  InTeroaold  is  ezeeedingly  fine.' — 
p.  101-102, 

Bxenrsions,  drives,  deer-stalking,  incog- 
nito joomeys,  with  some  of  the  incidents 
which  in  Eastern  garb  delighted  the  great 
Haroun  Alraschid,  soon  followed.  To  a  few 
of  these  wc  shall  treat  our  readers.  Here  is. 
the  first  ascent  of  Loch-na-Gar : — 

^Saturday  September  16,  1848.— At  half- 
past  nine  o'clock  Albert  and  I  set  off  in  a  post- 
chaise,  and  drove  to  the  bridge  in  the  wood  of 
Balloch  Buie,  about  five  miles  from  Balmoral, 
where  our  ponies  and  people  were.  Here  we 
mounted,  and  were  attended  by  a  keeper  of 
Mr.  Farquharson's  as  guide,  Macdonald  *«— who. 
with  hia  shooting-jacket^  and  in  his  kilt,  lookea 
a  picture — Granit  on  a  pony,  with  our  lun- 


*  '  A  JKger  of  the  Prince's,  who  eame  fh>m  Fort 
Augustus  in  the  weet :  he  was  reroai^bly  tall  and 
handsome.  The  poor  man  died  of  coosumptioD  at 
Windsor,  in  May,  1860.  His  eldest  son  was 
Attaoh^  to  the  British  Legation  in  Japan.  He 
died  in  1866.  The  third  son,  Archie,  is  J&ger  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  for  a  year  wiUi  the 
beloved  Prince,* 

f  *  Head-keeper.  He  had  been  nearly  twenty 
years  with  Sir  Robert  Oordon,  nine  as  keeper;  he 
was  bom  in  Braemar,  in  tiie  year  1310.  He  is  an 
excellent  man,  most  trustworthy^  of  angular 
shrewdness  and  discretion,  and  most  devotedly 
attached  to  the  Prince  and  royselT.  He  has  a  fLnt 
hitefiigent  oounteaanee.    The  Prince  was   very 
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cheon  in  two  bnskcta,  and  Batterbury*  on 
anotlier  pony.  We  wont  through  that  beauti- 
M  wood  for  about  s  nriie;  and  then  turned  and 
began  to  aseend  gradnaHj,  the  view  getting 
finer  And  finer ;  bo  road^  but  not  bad  groun«^ 
moss,  heather,  and  atones  Albert  saw  some 
deer  when  we  had  been  out  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  ran  off  to  stalk  them, 
wh3e  I  rested ;  but  he  arriyed  just  a  minute  too 
late.  He  waited  for  me  on  the  otber  side  of  a 
F*ony  little  bura  which  I  crossed  on  my  pony, 
after  our  faith ful  Highlanders  bad  moved  some 
stones  and  made  it  easier.  We  then  went  on 
a  little  way,  and  I  got  ofi*  and  walked  a  bit,  and 
afterwards  remounted,  Maedonaki  leading  my 
pony.  The  view  of  Ben-na-Bhourd,  and  indeed 
of  all  aromid,  was  very  beautiful:  but  as  we 
arose  higher  we  saw  mist  over  Loch-na-Gar. 
Albert  lefl  me  to  eo  af>er  ptarmigan,  and  went 
on  with  Grant,  while  the  others  remained  with 
me,  taking  the  greatest  oare  of  me.  Maedonald 
ia  a  good  honest  man,  and  was  indefatigable, 
and  poor  Batterbury  was  Tery  anxious  also.' 

This  last  extract  introdaces  ns  to  what  is 
one  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  this 
life  in  the  Highland  home — the  relations  be- 
tween the  Queen  and  Prince  and  their  Scotch 
servants.  These  were  of  the  roost  friendly 
nature ;  and  evidently  one  great  charm  of 
days  spent  so  much  in  the  open  air  and  in 
absolute  dependence  on  the  care,  skill,  and 
conduct  of  their  attendants,  was  that  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Fligbland  character  made 
such  intimacy  possible  without  any  loss  of 
that  perfect  respect  which  prevented  its  ever 
tending  towards  familiarity  or  rudeness*  The 
establishment  of  such  relations  fell  in  exactly 
with  the  character  both  of  the  Queen  and 
of  the  Prince.  Not  the  least  remarkable 
jBunongst  those  ^Speeches*  which  first  ac- 
quainted the  people  of  England  generally 
with  the  nobleness  of  the  Prince's  nature, 
was  that  which  he  delivered  in  May,  1849, 
on  the  foundation  of  the  Servants'  Provident 
Society.  How  beautiful  is  the  language  in 
whieb  he  sketches  out  what  ou^t  in  a 
Christian  household  to  be  the  relation  be- 
tween the  masters  and  the  servants : — 

'  Who  wouW  UQt  feel  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  theiir  domestic  servants  ?  Whose 
heart  would  ful  to  ^rmpathize  with  those  who 
minister  to  us  in  8(11  the  wants  of  daily  life, 
attend  us  in  sickness,  jreeetve  us  upon  our  first 

fond  of  bim.  He  has  six  soD«*-the  second,  Alick, 
is  wardrobe-man  to  our  sob  Leopold :  all  are  good, 
well-disposed  lads,  and  gettii^  on  well  in  their 
different  occupations.  Hii  mother,  a  fine,  hale, 
old  woman  of  eighty  years,  '*  rtope  "  in  a  small  cot- 
tage which  the  PHnoe  buUt  for  her  in  oar  village. 
He,  himself,  lives  in  a  pretty  Lodge  sailed  Crofl,  a 
mQe  from  Balmoral,  which  the  Brin^  built  for 
him.* 

*  *  A  groom  (now  dead  some  yean}  who  foU 
lowed  me  in  his  ordbary  dress,  with  thin  boots 
and  gaiters,  and  seemed  aoythioj^  but  hap£y.  He 
«ras  replaced  by  a  gillie.' 


appearance  in  this  world,  and  even  extend  their 
cares  to  our  mortal  remains;  who  live  under 
one  roo^  form  one  household,  and  are  part  of 
one  family  ? '  ♦ 

WhAt  a  voMe  nttenmoe  it  is!  tt^d  bow 
specially  needful  for  tbese  times,  when  all 
such  bondd  as  tbese  seem  to  be  too  generally 
relaxing  under  the  influence  of  a  subtle  sel- 
fishness which  conceals  its  hateful  acting 
under  the  garb  of  non-interference  on  the 
one  side^aald  iodependenoe  on  the  other  £ 
Ue^  is  service  ebvated  from  servitude  when 
it  is  thus  baptised  with  the  spirit  of  mutual 
regard,  of  offices  rendered  with  love  and  re- 
ceived with  gratitude,  when  the  personally 
neither  of  the  master  nor  the  servant  la 
destroyed  by  their  ofiicial  relations. 

No  less  accordant  with  the  Sofvereiga'a 
own  character  ia  this  loftier  view  of  these 
family  relations.  Mr.  HekM  has  weH  re* 
marked  on  this  feature  in  his  introduetion, 
when  he  notices 

'The  Patriardial  feeing  (if  one  may  ippl^ 
s«oh  a  word  as  "  patriarchal "  to  a  lady)  wmda 
is  so  strong  in  the  preeant  occupant  of  the 
tlftrone.  Perhaps  there  ia  no  persKm  in  tlieae 
realms  who  takes  a  more  deep  and  abiding 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  ho«seh(^  oom- 
roiUed  to  hie  obarge  than  o«r  gracious  Queen 
does  in  hers,  or  who  feels  more  keenly  wba% 
are  the  redproeal  duties  of  maitars  and  aer^ 
vaata 

^Nor  does  any  coa  vrish  nnne  ardent^  thaa 
Her  Miyesty  does,  that  there  sbonid  be  no 
abrupt  severance  of  class  from  class,  bat  rather 
a  gradual  blending  together  of  all  classes — 
oaiMed  by  a  full  coaanrantt^  of  interests,  a  con- 
stant interchange  of  good  offices,  and  a  kindly 
respect  felt  and  expressed  by  each  class  to  aU 
its  brethren  ia  tke  great  brotherhood  that  f<aina 
a  nation. 

'Those  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  attend 
upon  the  Queen  in  matters  of  business  must 
hav«  noticed  that  Her  Mi^jeety,  aa  a  persoa 
well  versed  in  the  conduct  of  afi'airs,  is  wont  to 
keep  doselv  to  the  point  at  issue,  and  to  speak 
of  nothing  but  what  is  directly  connected  with 
the  matter  before  her.  But  whenever  there  is 
an  exoeption  to  this  rule,  it  arises  from  Her 
Mi^esty's  anxious  desire  to  make  some  inquiry 
about  the  welfare  of  her  sul^ects — to  express 
her  sympathy  with  tMs  man's  sorrow,  or 
that  man's  bereavement — to  ask  what  is  the 
latest  intelligence  about  this  disaster,  or  that 
suffering,  and  what  can  be  done  to  remedy  or 
assuage  it — thus  showing^  unconsciously,  that 
she  is,  indeed,  the  Mother  of  her  People,  taking 
the  deepest  interest  in  all  that  concerns  them, 
without  respect  of  persona,  fi:om  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  —pp.  xit.,  xv. 

With  personal  attendants,  as  we  com- 
monly find  them  in  England,  such  intimacy 
is  scarcely  possible;  and  to  minds  longing 

*  *  Speeches  and  Addresses  of  the  Prinoe  Contort' 
—p.  9«. 
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to  sobstUuie  for  the  wretched  bollowness  of 
mere  paid  Bervicee  this  acceptance^  with 
boBoor  CD  the  one  side  mkI  love  on  the 
other,  of  the  eoiiditioDe  of  domestic  life,  the 
power  of  resiiBUiig  ^pctnatehal'  reli^ne 
was  eirideotlj  most  ^^taifil.  Instances  of  it,' 
and  of  the  degree  in  which  every  particnlar 
of  the  life  and  family  of  snch  attendants  be- 
came matter  of  kindly  interest  to  their  royal 
masters,  are  perpetually  reappearing  in  tjLis 
voluiae*    They  are  saoh  .as  Ihese : — 

'  We  then  oame  to  a  place  which  is  ahrajrs 
wet,  iHit  which  was  jpartiealar|y  bad  after  the 
late  rain  and  snow*  There  was  no  popy  for  me 
to  get  on ;  and  as  I  wished  not  to  get  my  feet 
wet  by  walking  through  the  long  grass,  Albert 
proposed  I  should  be  carried  over  in  a  plaid ; 
and  Lenchen*  was  first  carried  overj  but  ft 
was  held  too  low,  and  her  feet  duigled;  so 
▲ibari  soggestad  the  pkUd  sbooki  be  put  rovad 
the  men's  shoulders,  and  that"  I  should  sit  upon 
it  Bffown  and  Duncan,  the  two  stroDfest  and 
handiest,  were  the  two  who  undertook  it,  and 
I  aat  aafely  enough  with  sn  srm  on  each  man's 
ahauldeiv  aad  wss  eamad  snoo»^uUy  over.  All 
the  Higbknders  are  so  anouffing,  and  reaUy 
pkwflanr  and  iastroothre  to  tsUc  to-*women  ss 
wtA  as  men — and  the  latter  so  gentlemanlilM. 
As  we  went  alonc^  I  talked  frequently  with 
good  GhwiC'— pp.  168,  169. 

^  We  saw  wbere  the  Dee  rises  between  the 
me^ntains,  aad  such  magnificent  wild  rocks, 
pcecapices,  sad  cornea  &  had  a  sublime  and 
solemn  effect;  so  wild,  so  sditary — no  one 
but  oureelTee  and  our  httle  par^  there. 

'Albert  went  en  further  with  the  oMldren, 
Intl  returned  with  Grant  to  my  seat  oo  tke 
cairn,  as  I  oould  not  seramble  about  welL  I 
and  Alice  rode  part  of  the  way,  walking  where- 
erer  it  was  very  steep.  Albert  and  Bertie 
walked  the  whole  time,  Albert  talking  so  gaily 
with  Grant.  Upon  whidi  Brown  observed  to 
me  In  simple  Highland  phrase,  "It*s  very 
«leasaat  to  wslk  with  a  person  who  is  always 
^eootaat' "  Testerd^,  in  epeskhig  of  dearsat 
Albert^s  epoTt,  whea  I  ebaerVed  he  neyer  was 
scosa  after  bad  luck.  Brown  said,  ^'Every  one 
on  the  estate  says  tliere  never  was  so  land  a 
master;  I  am  sure  our  only  wish  is  to  give 
satisfaction.''    I  said  they  certainly  did.'t — pp. 

isr,  18S. 

How  well  founded  was  this  belief  in  the 
Fnnce's  thoughtful  kindness  towards  bis 
attendants  comes  well  out  in  such  a  notice 
as  this  :^- 

^  At  the  Bridge  at  Mar  Lodge,  Brown  lit  the 
kmteras.  We  gave  him  and  Gh-ant  our  plaids 
to  put  on,  ss  we  always  do  when  they  have 
walked  a  long  way  with  us  and  drive  after- 
wards.'—p.  22a 

*  Princess  Helena. 

f  *  We  were  always  in  the  babft  of  eooTersing 
with  die  Highlanders— with  whom  one  comet  so 
nucb  in  eontsot  in  the  Hiffhlanda.  The  Prince 
preciated  the  goo£hreeding,  simplicity, 
and  iiiteUi(^ 
even  iDstrootiTe 


'  Old  John  Grordon  amused  Albert  by  saying, 
in  speaking  of  the  bad  road  we  had  gone,  *'  It's 
something  steep  and  something  rough,"  and 
^  this  is  the  only  best,"  meanin^j  that  it  was 
very  badr— which  was  a  ohflJ»ctenstic  reply.' — 
p.  119. 

Here  is  another  instance  of  the  personal 
interest  of  the  Qneen  and  Prince  in  all  that 
belonged  to  their  attendants : — 

'  September  16,  1850.— We  reached  the  hut 
on  Loch  Mnich  at  three  o'clock.  At  half-past 
four  we  walked  down  to  the  loch,  snd  got  into 
the  boat  with  our  people;  Duncan  Srown,* 
P.  Cotes,  and  Leys  rowing.  They  rowed 
mostly  towards  the  opposite  side,  which  is 
very  fine  indeed,  and  deeply  furrowed  by  the 
torrents,  which  foi*m  glens  and  corries  where 
birch  and  alder  trees  grow  dose  to  the  water's 
edge. 

*  The  moon  rose,  and  was  beantifhlly  reflected 
on  the  lake,  which,  with  its  steep  green  hills, 
looked  lovely.  To  add  to  the  beauty,  poetry, 
and  wildness  of  the  scene,  Cotesf  played  in  the 
boat;  the  men,  who  row  very  quickly  and  well 
now,  giving  an  occasional  shout  when  he  played 
a  reel  It  reminded  me  of  8ir  Walter  ecolt's 
lines  in  the  *  Lady  of  the  Lake ' : 

"Ever,  a^  on  they  bore,  more  loud 
And  louder  rung  the  pibroch  proud. 
At  first  the  sound,  by  distance  tame, 
Mellow'd  along  the  waters  came, 
And.  lingering  long  by  cape  and  bay, 
Wail'd  every  harsher  note  away." 

We  were  home  at  a  little  past  seven ;  and  it 
was  so  still  and  pretty  ss  we  entered  the  wood, 
and  saw  the  light  flickering  from  our  hnmble 
httle  abode.'~pp.  129,  13a 

*  'September  12,  I860.— We  went  with  the 
children  and  sJl  our  party  to  the  Gathering  at 


preciacea  tne  gooa-oreeaing,  nmpncity, 
Ligeoee,  which  make  it  so  pleasant  aod  I 
■oetiTe  to  talk  to  diem.'  I 


4>  <Tbe  same  who,  ia  18(8,  heeatne  my  regalar 
attendant  out  of  doors  everywhere  in  the  fiigh- 
landB ;  who  commenced  as  gillie  in  1849,  and  was 
selected  hy  Albert  and  me  to  go  with  my  carriage. 
In  1851  he  entered  our  service  permanently,  and 
began  in  that  year  leading  my  pony,  and  advanced 
step  by  step  by  his  good  eonaact  and  inteHigeooe. 
His  attention,  care,  and  faithftilneis  cannot  be 
exceeded;  and  the  state  of  my  health,  which  of 
late  years  has  been  sorely  tried  and  weakened, 
renders  such  qoaUfications  most  valuable,  and 
indeed  most  osedM,  in  a  co^tant  attendant  upon 
all  occasions.  He  has  since  most  deservedly  been 
promoted  to  be  an  upper  servant,  and  my  perma- 
nent personal  attendant.  (December,  1866.)  He 
has  alt  Uie  independence  and  elevated  feelings 
peculiar  to  the  Highland  race,  and  is  singularly 
straightforward,  simple-minded,  kind-hearted,  and 
disinterested ;  always  ready  to  oblige ;  and  of  a 
discretion  rarely  to  be  met  with.  He  is  now  in 
his  fortieth  year.  His  father  wss  a  small  farmer, 
who  liyed  at  the  Bush  on  the  o]>posite  side  to 
Balmoral.  He  is  the  second  of  nine  brothers— r 
three  of  whom  have  died — two  are  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  two  are  living  in  the  neigh* 
bonrfaood  of  Balmoral;  and  the  younceet,  Archie 
(Archiebald),  is  yalet  to  our  son  Leopold,  and  is  an 
excellent,  trustworthy  young  man.' 

♦  *Now,  since  some  years,  piper  to  Farquharson 
of  InVereaUld.* 


as 
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the  Castle  of  Braemar,  fts  we  did  last  year. 
There  were  the  usual  games  of  "putting  the 
Btone,"  **  throwing  the  hammer,'*  and  "  caber  " 
and  radng  up  the  hiH  of  Craig  Cheunnicb, 
which  was  accomplished  in  less  than  six 
minutes  and  a  hair;  and  we  were  all  much 
pleased  to  see  ou^  gillie  Duncan,*  who  is  an 
active,  good-looking  young  man,  win.  He  was 
far  before  the  others  the  whole  way.  It  is  a 
fearful  exertion  Mr.  Parquharson  brought 
him  up  to  me  afterwards.' — ^p.  124. 

'  Duncan,  in  spite  of  aU  his  exerti<uia  yester- 
day, and  having  besides  walked  to  and  from 
the  Grathering.  was  the  whole  time  in  the 
water.'-i|).  li®. 

Here  is  an  incident  of  the  same  temper 
with  the  Duke  of  Athole : 

'  Where  the  road  for  carriages  ends,  and  the 
glen  wideLs,  were  our  ponies.  There  we  saw 
old  Peter  Frazer^  the  former  head-keeper  there, 
now  walking  with  the  aid  of  two  sticks  I 

'  We  started  on  our  ponies,  the  Duke  and  his 
men  (twelve  altogether)  on  foot — Sandy  Mo-, 
Ara,  now  head-keeper,  grown  old  and  grey, 
and  two  pipers  preceded  us;  the  two  playing 
alternately  tlie  whole  time,  which  had  a  most 
cheerful  effect.  The  wild  strains  sounded  so 
softly  amid  those  noble  hills ;  and  our  caravan 
winding  along — our  people  and  the  Duke's,  all 
in  kilts,  and  the  ponies  made  altogether  a  most 
picturesque  scene. 

'One  of  the  Duke's  keepers,  Donald  Mac- 
beath,  is  a  guardsman^  and  was  in  the  Crimea. 
He  is  a  celebrated  marksman,  and  a  fine-look- 
ing man,  as  all  the  Duke's  men  are.  For  some 
jitUe  time  it  was  easy  riding,  but  soon  we  came 
to  a  rougher  path,  more  on  the  ^'  brae  "  of  the 
hill,  where  the  pony  rec^uired  to  be  led,  which 
I  always  haTe  done,  either  when  it  is  at  all 
rough  or  bad,  or  when  the  pony  has  to  be  got 
on  mster. 

'  The  Duke  walked  near  me  the  greater  part 
of  the  time ;  amusingly  saying  in  reference  to 
former  times,  that  he  aid  not  oflffer  to  lead  me, 
as  he  knew  1  had  no  confidence  in  him.  I  re- 
plied, laughingly,  "  Oh,  no,  only  I  like  best  be- 
inff  led  by  the  person  I  am  accustomed  to." 

' » . . .  Lunched  at  a  place  called  Dalcrona- 
chie^  looking  up  a  glen  towards  Loch  Loch--on 
a  high  bank  overhanging  the  Tilt..  A  few 
minutes  brought  ns  to  the  celebrated  ford  of  the 
Tarff  (Poll  Tarff  it  is  called),  which  is  very 
deep,  and  after  heavy  rain  almost  impassable. 
The  jDuke  offered  to  lead  the  pony  on  one  side, 
and  talked  of  Sandy  for  the  other  side,  but  I 
asked  for  Brown  (whom  I  have  far  the  most 
confidence  inj  to  lead  the  pony,  the  Duke  tak- 
ing hold  of  It  (aa  he  did  frequently)  on  the 
other  side.  Sandy  McAra,  the  guide,  and  the 
iwo  pipers  went  first,  playing  aU  the  time.    To 

*  *  One  of  our  keepers  sinoe  1851 :  an  excelleoi, 
intdtligeot  mao,  much  liked  by  the  Prince.  He, 
like  many  others,  spit  blood  after  runuiog  the  race 
up  that  steep  hill  in  this  short  space  of  time,  aod 
he  has  never  been  so  strong  sioce.  The  ruonioff 
up  hill  has  ia  consequence  been  discontinuea 
He  lives  in  a  cottage  at  the  back  of  Craig  Go  wan 
(commanding  a  beautiful  view)  caUed  Aobreob, 
which  the  Ftince  built  for  him.' 


an  appearance  the  ford  of  the  Tarff  was  not 
deeper  than  the  other  fords,  but  once  in  it  tbe 
men  were  aibofve  their  knees — and  snddeniT  in 
the  mid<fle,  where  the  enrrent,  from  the  fine, 
high.  fuU  fiUlSi  is  Tory  strong,  it  was  neaily  ih> 
to  the  nven's  waists.  Here  Sandy  returned, 
and  I  said  to  the  Duke  (which  he  afterwards 
joked  with  Sandy  about)  that  I  thought  he 
^andy)  had  better  take  the  Duke's  place:  he 
aid  so,  and  we  came  very  well  through,  all  the 
others  following,  the  men  dEitefly  WEding~-Al- 
bert  (dose  behlid  me)  and  the  others  riding 
through.' 

Nor  was  this  interest  hi  their  attendants 
confined  to,  tfaongh  it  was  so  eminently 
drawn  forth  by^  the  Highlanders.  Here  is 
a  note  of  the  first  stay  at  Alt-na-6iutha- 
aach: — 

•  'Margaret  French,  my  maid Oaroiine's  maid, 
Lohlein,*  Albert's  ralet^  a  code,  8hadde,t  and 
Macdonald,  are  the  only  persons  with  us  in  the 
house,  old  John  (Gordon  and  hia  wife  excited.' 
—p.  U2. 

*  The  scenery  ia  beautiful  here,  so  wfld  and 
grand — real  serere  ffighknd  scenery,  witk 
trees  in  the  hoUow.  We  had  Tarious  scrant- 
bles  in  and  outof  the  boat  and  along  the  shore, 
and  aaw  three  hawks  aiMl  eaugfat  seventgr  txoot. 
I  wish  an  artist  could  have  been  there  to 
sketch  the  scene;  it  was  so  ptotnresque— the 
boat,  the  net,  and  the  peo(4e  in  thdr  kilts  in 
the  water  and  on  the  shove.  In  going  teok 
Albert  rowed  and  Macdonald  steered:  and  tte 
lights  ware  beamtifuL 

'After  dran^  we  walked  round  the  little 
garden.  Ibe  ailenee  and  solitude,  only  inter- 
rapted  by  the  waving  of  the  firUrees,  were 
very  solemn  and  striking.' — p.  113. 

Such  natural  kindness  mnst  indeed  have 
won  the  hearts  of  a  people  so  constitution- 
ally loyal  aa  the  Highlanders,  and  throw 
back  a  stream  of  sunshine  on  the  daily  life 
of  those  whose  height  of  station  too  oomr 
Diooly  robe  them  of  the  richer  ooleoring 
whio^  belongs  ta  the  lower  valleys;  neither 
was  it  confined  te  the  immediate  members 
of  the  Royal  hottsehold.  Here  is  to  us  a  de- 
lightful entry : — 

*  Saturday,  September  26,  1857.  —  Albeit 
went  out  with  Alfred  for  the  day,  and  1  walked 
out  with  the  two  girls  and  Lady  Churchill, 
stopped  at  the  shop  and  made  some  purchases 
for  poor  people  and  others;  drove  a  little  war, 
ffot  out  and  walked  up  the  hill  to  Bai0aevo& 
Mrs.  P.  Farquharson's,  and  she  walked  round 
wit^  us  to  some  of  the  cottages  to  show  me 
where  the  poor  people  lived  and  to  tell  them 

*  'Thisffdthfhl  and  tru»ty  valet  nursed  his  dear 
master  moet  devotedly  through  his  sad  illnees  In 
December,  1861,  and  Is  now  always  with  me  aa 
my  personal  grooqi  of  the  chambers  or  valets  I 
gave  him  a  house  near  Windsor  Castle^  where  he 
re8i«ie0  when  the  C!aurt  are  there.  He  is  a  native 
or  Coburg.  Hie  fkther  has  been  for  fifty  years 
Forster  a^  FQibach,  close  to  Coburg.' 

*  'Who  was  very  active  and  efficient  He  Is 
now  a  Page.' 
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wbo  I  WM,  Before  we  went  into  any  we  met 
an  old  woman,  who,  iira.  Parquhaisoa  aaid, 
was  Teij  poor,  eighty-eight  years  old,  and 
mother  to  the  foraier  distoUer.  I  gave  her  a 
warm  petticoat^  aod  the  teara  rolled  down  her 
old  cheekS|  and  she  shook  my  hands  and  prayed 
God  to  blesB  me:  it  was  very  touching. 

'  I  went  into  a  small  cabin  of  old  Kitty  Kear*8« 
who  is  eighty-six  years  old — quite  erect,  ana 
whe  welcomed  us  with  a  great  air  of  dignity. 
She  sat  dowA  and  spun.  X  gave  her  also  a 
warm  petticoat  She  said,  *^Hay  the  Lord 
OTer  attend  ye  and  yours,  here  and  hereafter; 
and  may  the  Lord  be  a  guide  to  ye,  and  ke^ 
ye  from  all  hann."  She  was  quite  surprised 
at  Vidcy's  height;  great  interest  is  taken  in 
her.  We  went  on  to  a  cottage  (formerly  Jean 
Gordon's),  to  visit  old  widow  Symons,  who  Is 
"past  fourscore/*  with  a  nice  rosy  fiioe,  but 
was  bent  q^ta  double  ;  she  was  most  friendly, 
shalring  hands  with  us  all,  asking  which  was  I, 
and  repeating  many  kind  blessings:  ''May 
the  Lord  attend  ye  with  mirth  ana  with  joy : 
may  He  ever  be  with  ye  in  this  world,  ana 
when  ye  leaTC  it"*  To  Vicky,  when  told  she 
was  going  to  be  married,  she  said,  ''May  the 
Lord  oe  a  guide  to  ye  in  your  future^  and  may 
every  happmess  attend  ve."  She  was  very 
talkative;  and  when  I  said  I  hoped  to  see  her 
again,  she  expressed  an  expectation  that ''  she 
diould  be  called  any  day^  and  so  did  Kitty 
Kear,* 

'We  went  mto  three  other  cottages:  to 
Mra.  Symons's  (daughter-in-law  to  the  old 
widow  living  next  door),  who  had  an  '*  unwell 
hoy ;  **  then  across  a  little  burn  to  another  old 
woman's;  and  afterwards  peeped  into  Blair, 
the  fiddIer*Sb  We  drove  back  and  got  out 
again  to  visit  old  Mrs.  Grant  (Grant^s  mother), 
who  is  so  tidy  and  cleaiL  and  to  whom  I  gave 
a  dress  and  handkerchief,  and  she  said, ''  Tou*re 
too  kind  to  me,  you're  over  kind  to  me,  ye 
give  me  ro*  re  every  year,  and  I  get  older  every 
year."  After  talking  some  time  with  her,  slie 
faid,  "  I  am  hi^py  to  see  ye  looking  so  nice.*' 
She  had  tears  m  her  eyes,  and  speaking  of 
Vicky's  going,  saidL  "I'm  very  sorry,  and  I 
think  she  is  soiry  nersel*;"  and,  having  said 
she  feared  she  would  not  see  her  (the  Princes^ 
again,  said :  "  I  am  verv  sorry  I  said  that,  but 
I  meant  no  harm ;  I  always  say  just  what  I 
think,  not  what  is  fut"  (fit).  Dear  old  lady ; 
she  ii  such  a  pleasant  person. 

'Beally  the  affection  of  these  good  pe<^le, 
who  are  so  hearty,  had  so  ha|^y  to  see  vou, 
taldng  interest  in  everything,  is  very  toiusung 
sad  gn^ying.'— i^.  161-163. 

HerCi  to  vary  the  sccnci  comos  in  what 
cannot  Ikil  to  interest  all  our  lady  readers : 
the  very  form  and  words  of  that  utterance 
at  all  times,  even  to  Royal  lips,  most  difficult 
to  frame — a  proposal: — 

*Stptember  29. 1866.— Our  dear  Victoria  was 
this  day  engaged  to  Prince  Frederick  William 
of  Prussia,  who  bad  been  on  a  visit  to  us  since 
the  14th.    He  had  already  spoken  to  us^  on 

~  »<Bhediedin  Jaa.  1666.' 


the  20th,  of  his  wishes ;  bat  we  were  uncer- 
tain, on  account  of  her  extreme  youth,  whether 
he  snould  speak  to  her  himself,  or  wait  tUl  he 
cane  back  again.  However,  we  felt  it  was 
better  he  should  do  so ;  and  durinf^  our  ride  up 
Craig-na^Ban  this  afternoon,  he  picked  a  piece 
of  white  heather  (the  emblem  of  "  good  luck  "), 
which  he  gave  to  her  *  and  this  enabled  him  to 
make  an  allusion  to  ms  hopes  and  wishes,  as 
they  rode  down  Glen  Gimoch,  which  lea  to 
this  happy  conclusion.'— f>.  164. 

Here  are  some  of  their  healthy  amme- 
menta,  iome  of  them  reaairing  spirit  enough 
to  enter  into  them.  Many  a  fine  lady,  we 
suspect,  would  shrink  from  taking  the  Queen's 
share  in  a  '  drive*  in  the  Balloch  Buie : — ^ 

^SeptmibeTj  IB.  1848. — We  mounted  oust 
ponies,  Bertie  riding  Grant's  pony  on  the  deer- 
saddle,  and  being  ted  by  a  gillie,  Grant  walk- 
ing by  his  side.  Macdonald  and  several  dUies 
were  with  us.  and  We  were  preceded  by  Bow- 
man and  old  Arthur  Farquharson,  a  deer- 
stalker of  Invercauld's.  They  took  us  up  a 
beautiful  path  winding  through  the  trees  and 
heather  in  the  Balloch  Buie;  but  when  we 
had  got  about  a  mile  or  more  they  discovered 
deer.  A  "council  of  war"  was  held  in  a 
whisper,  and  we  turned  back  and  went  the 
whole  way  down  agsin,  and  rode  along  to  the 
keeper's  lodge,  where  we  turned  up  the  glen 
immediately  below  Craig  Daign,  through  a 
beautiful  part  of  the  wood,  and  went  on  along 
the  track  tiU  we  came  to  tne  foot  of  the  craig, 
where  we  all  dismounted. 

'  We  scrambled  up  an  almoet  perpendicular 
place  to  where  there  was  a  Kttle  box.  made  of 
nurdles  and  interwoven  with  brancnes  of  fir 
and  heather,  about  five  fbet  in  height.  There 
we  seated  onrselves  with  Bertie,  Macdonald 
lying  in  the  heather  near  us,  watching  and 
quite  conceited ;  some  had  gone  round  to  beat^ 
Mid  others  again  were  at  a  Sttle  distance.  We 
sat  quite  still,  and  sketched  a  Uttle ;  I  doing  the 
landscape  and  some  trees,  Albert  drawing 
Macdonald  as  he  lay  there.  l*his  lasted  for 
neariy  an  hour,  when  Albert  fancied  he  heard 
a  distant  sound,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  Mac- 
donald whispered  that  he  saw  stags,  and  that 
Albert  should  wait  and  take  a  steady  aim.  We 
then  heard  them  coming  past  Albert  did  not 
look  over  the  box,  but  through  it,  and  fired 
through  the  branches,  and  then  affain  over  the 
box.  The  deer  retreated ;  but  Albert  felt  cer- 
tain he  had  hit  a  stag.  He  ran  up  to  the  keep- 
ers, and  at  that  moment  they  called  firom  below 
that  they  "  had  got  him,"  and  Albert  ran  ou 
to  see.  I  waited  for  a  bit ;  but  soon  scrambled 
on  with  Bertie  and  Macdonald's  help;  and 
Albert  joined  me  directly,  and  we  all  went  down 
and  saw  a  ma^ificent  stag,  "  a  royal,"  which 
had  dropped,  soon  after  Albert  had  hit  him,  at 
one  of  the  men's  feet.  The  sport  was  success- 
fhl,  and  every  one  was  delighted — ^Macdonald 
and  the  keepers  in  particular ; — the  ibrmer  say- 
ing, "that  it  was  her  Majesty's  coming  out 
that  had  brought  the  good  luck."  I  was  sup- 
posed to  have  ''  a  lu^y  foot,"  of  which  the 
Highlanders  **  think  a  great  deal"  We  walked 
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down  to  the  place  we  last  came  up,  got  into 
the  carriage,  and  were  home  by  half-past  two 
o'clock.*— pp.  108-lie. 

Some  of  the  most  enjoyable  days  recorded 
in  the  Journal  were  those  on  which,  all  state 
having  been  thrown  aside,  excursions  were 
made  under  a  strict  incognito.  Here  are 
one  or  two  extracts,  put  together  from  dif- 
ferent trips  of  this  character : — 

*A  few  seconds  brought  us  over  to  the 
road,  where  there  were  two  ^abby  rebicles, 
one  a  kind  of  barouel^  into  whieh  Albert  and 
I  got,  Lady  Churchill  and  General  (rrey  into 
the  other — a  break :  each  with  a  pai^r  of  small 
and  rather  miserable  horses,  driven  by  a  man 
.from  the  box.  Grant  was  on  our  carriage,  and 
Brown  on  the  other.  W^  had  gone  so  far 
forty  miles,  at  least  twenty  on  horseback.  We 
had  decided  to  call  ourselves  Xor<f  a/nd  Lady 
ChurddU  cmd  party f  Lady  GhurchiU  pasaing  as 
Mis»  Spencer,  and  Geoerw  Gre^r  as  JOr.  Grey  I 
Brown  once  forgot  this,  and  oailed  me  ''  Yoor 
Majesty  "  aa  I  was  getting  into  the  carriage ; 
and  Grant  on  the  box  once  called  Albert  "  Your 
Boyal  Highness;"  whu^aqt  us  off  laughing, 
but  no  one  observed  iw 

'  We  had  a  long  three  hours*  drive. 

'  Most  striking  was  the  utter,  and  to  roe  very 
refresliing,  solitude.  Hardly  a  habitatir)n  I  and 
hardly  meeting  a  soul  I  It  gradually  grew  dark. 
We  stopped  at  a  smaU  halfway  house  for  the 
horses  to  take  some  water;  and  the  few  peopte 
about  stared  vacantly  al  the  two  simple  vehicles. 

'The  mountains  gradually  disappeared — the 
evening  was  mild,  with  a  few  drops  of  rain. 
On  and  on  we  went,  tiU  at  lengtii  we  saw 
lights,  and  drove  through  a  long  and  etraggUug 
''  toun,''  and  turned  down  a  small  court  to  the 
door  of  the  inn.  Here  we  got  out  qui<ddy^- 
Lady  Churchill  and  General  Grey  not  waiting 
for  us.  We  went  up  a  smaU  steirease,  and 
were  shown  to  our  bed-room  at  the  top  of  it — 
very  small,  but  clean — with  a  large  miir-po«b 
bed  which  nearly  filled  the  whole  room.  Op- 
posite was  the  drawing  and  diniag-room  in 
one — very  tidy  and  well-sized.  Then  oame 
the  room  where  Albert  dressed,  whieh  was  very 
small  The  two  maids  (Jane  Shadkle*  was 
with  me)  had  driven  over  by  another  road  in 
the  waggonette,  Stewart  driving  diem.  Made 
ounsclves  "  clean  and  tidy,"  and  then  eat  down 
to  our  dinner.  Grant  and  Brown  were  to  have 
waited  on  us,  but  were  *'  bashful "  and  did  not 
A  ringletted  woman  did  everything ;  and. 
when  dinner  was  over,  removed  the  doth  and 
placed  the  bottle  of  wine  (our  own  which  we 
had  brought^  on  the  table  witJi  the  glasses, 
which  was  tne  old  £]i|;li^  fashion.  The  din- 
ner was  very  lair,  and  all  "^exy  deaiL* — pp. 
194-196. 

*  Wedn^day^  Sqdember  6. — ^A  nais^,  t^dj 
morning.  Had  not  slept  very  soundly.  We 
|[[ot  up  rather  early,  and  sat  working  and  read- 
ing in  the  drawing-room  till  the  breakfast  was 
ready,  for  which  we  had  to  wait  some  little 

*  '  One  of  my  wardrobe-maids,  and  daughter  to 
the  Page  mentioQed  earlier.'— pp.  19'7-20^ 


time.  Good  tea  and  bread  apd  bu^ar,  vo^ 
some  excellent  porridge.  Jane  Shackle  (who 
was  very  useftil  and  attentive)  said  that  they 
had  aU  supped  together,  namely,  the  two 
maids,  and  Grant,  Brown,  Stewart,  and  Walker 
(who  was  still  there),  and  were  very  merry  in 
the  "commercial  room."  The  people  were 
very  amusing  about  us.  The  woman  came  in 
whSe  they  were  at  dinner,  and  Said  to  Gh'ant, 
"  Dr.  Grev  wants  you,"  whidh  nearly  up?et  the 
gravity  of  all  the  others :  tiien  they  fold  Jane, 
*'  Your  Lady  gives  no  trouble ;  **  and  Grant  in 
the  morning  called  up  to  Jane,  **  Does  his  lord- 
ship want  me  ?  "  One  coHld  look  on  the  fetree^, 
which  is  a  very  long  wide  one,  with  detached 
houses,  from  our  wmdow.  It  was  per^tfy 
quiet,  no  one  stirring,  exoept  here  and  there  a 
man  driving  a  cart  or  a  boy  going  along  on  his 
errand.  General  Grey  bought  hkasdf  a  wat<^ 
in  a  shop  for  21 ! 

'At  length,  at  about  ten  mrnotes  to  ten 
o'clock,  we  started  in  the  same  carriages  and 

the  same  way  aa  yesterday,  and  drove 

to  Toman toTU  .....  tiie  most  tumble-down, 
poor-looking  place  I  ever  e^w 

'  We  mounted  our  ponies  a  short  way  out  Of 
the  town.  We  came  upon  a  beautifhl  view, 
looking  down  upon  the  Avon  and  up  a  fine 
dien.  There  we  rested  and  took  luncheon. 
While  Brown  was  untmoking  and  arranging 
our  things,  I  ^oke  to  niih  and  to  Gta&t,  wh^ 
was  helping,  aSbont  not  hatving  waited  on  us,  as 
they  ought  to  have  done,  at  dinner  last  night 
ana  at  breakfast,  as  we  bad  wished ;  and  Brovm 
answered,  he  was  afraid  he  should  not  do  ft 
rightly  ,*  I  replied  we  did  not  wish  to  hare  a 
stranger  in  me  room,  and  tiiey  must  do  so 
another  time. 

' In  order  to  get  on,  as  it  was  late, 

and  we  had  eight  miles  to  ride,  our  inen — at 
least  Brown  and  two  of  the  others— walked 
before  us  at  a  fearful  pace,  so  that  we  had  to 
trot  to  keep  up  at  all.  Grant  rode  frequently 
on  the  deer  Jfony ;  ^e  otiers  seemed,  however, 
a  good  deal  tired  with  the  two  long  days*  jour- 
ney, and  were  glad  to  get  on  Albert's  or  the 
General's  pony  to  give  themselves  a  lift ;  but 
their  willingness,  iteadineas,  cheerfyinesr^  iA- 
defatigablenev<fi^  are  very  admirable,  and  make 
them  most  delightful  servants.  As  for  Grant 
and  Brown  they  are  perfect — discreet,  careful, 
intelligent,  attentive,  ever  ready  to  do  what  h 
want^ ;  and  the  latter,  particulariy,  is  handy 
and  willing  to  do  everythmg  and  anythhig,  and 
to  overcome  every  difficulty,  which  makes  him 
one  of  my  best  servants  anywhere. 

'  What  a  delightful,  successful  expedition  t 
....  To  my  dear  Albert  do  we  owe  it,  for  he 
always  thought  it  would  be  delightful,  having 
gone  on  many  Similar  expeditions  in  former 
days  himselfl  He  enjoyed  it  very  much,'* — pp. 
1^7-202, 

Here  is  a  second  excursion  :— 

'  At  a  quarter  past  seven  o'ckxik  we  reached 
the  small  quiet  town,  or  rather  village,  of  Fet- 
tercairn,  for  it  was  very  small — not  a  creature 
stirring,  and  we  ^ot  out  at  the  quiet  httle  inn. 
"  Ramsay  Arms,  JTuite  unobserved,  and  went 
at  once  upstairs.    There^waa  a  very,  nice  draw- 
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ipg-room,  and  next  to  it  a  dininff-rooni.  boUi 
very  deaa  and  Hdy — then  to  me  left  our 
bed^x)om,  which  was  excessively  small,  but 
•bo  very  cImh  «nd  neat,  ajul  mnch  better 
jomisbed  than  at  Grafotovm.  Alioe  had  a 
nioe  room,  the  aame  size  as  onrs;  then  came  a 
mere  morsd  of  one  (with  a  "  press  bed  "),  in 
whkji  Albert  dressed;  and  then  came  Lady 
Charcbill's  bed-room  just  beyond.  Louis  and 
General  Grey  had  rooms  ia  an  hotel,  called 
**  The  Temperance  Hotel,"  opposite.  We  dined 
at  eight,  a  very  nioe^  cleati,  g^d  dinner. 
GnLQt  and  Brown  waited.  They  were  rather 
nervotts  but  General  €hrey  and  Lady  Churd^ 
carved,  and  they  had  only  to  change  the  plates, 
vlatik  B^wn  soon  got  into  the  way  of  doing. 
A  little  girl  of  the  house  came  in  to  help — ^bttt 
Grant  turned  her  round  to  prevent  her  looking 
at  us  I  The  landlord  and  landlady  knew  who 
we  wete,  but  no  one  ehe  except  the  coachman, 
vA  they  kept  the  secret  admirably. 

'The  •vemng  being  bright  and  moonlight 
and  Tery  stil,  we  all  went  out,  and  walked 
^trough  the  whole  village,  where  not  a  creature 
moved  .  .  .  ,  .  hearing  nothing  whatever — 
not  a  leaf  moving — but  the  distant  baking  of 
a  dog!  Sudden^  we  heard  a  drum  and  fifes  I 
We  were  greatly  alarmed,  fearing  we  had  been 
recognised ;  but  Louis  and  (General  Grey,  who 
went  baek,  saw  nothing  whatever.  Stil^  as  we 
walked  slowly  back,  we  heard  the  noise  from 
time  to  time  —  and  when  we  reached  the 
inn  door  we  atonped,  and  saw  aix  men  march 
op  vritb  fifes  and  a  drum  (not  a  creature  ttUciDg 
any  notice  of  them),  go  down  the  street^  and 
back  again.  Grant  and  Brown  were  ou^  but 
had  no  idea  what  it  oould  be.  Albert  asked 
the  litde  niaid,  and  the  answer  was,  ''It's  just 
a  bsad,"  and  tihat  it  walked  about  in  tiiis  way 
twiee  a  week.  How  odd  f  It  went  on  play- 
ing some  tinie  after  we  got  home.  We  sat  dll 
biS^pa^  ten  working,  and  Albert  reading — and 
then  retired  to  resu'— ^p.  200-211, 

*  Saturday y  September  21. — Got  to  sleep  after 
two  or  three  o^lock.  The  morning  was  dull 
ind  close  and  misty,  with  a  little  ram ;  hardly 
any  one  stirring;  but  a  few  people  at  their 
work.  A  tra^Sler  had  arrived  at  night,  and 
wanted  to  come  op  into  the  dhung-room,  which 
i0  the  "  commercial  travellers'  room ; "  and  they 
Iiad  diffictilty  in  telling  him  he  could  not  stop 
Acre.  He  joined  Grant  and  Brown  at  their 
tea,  and  on  his  asking  "What's  the  matter 
here?**  Grant  answered,  "It's  a  wedding  party 
from  Aberdeen."  At  "the  Temperance  Hoter' 
they  were  very  anxious  to  know  whom  they 
bad  flot  All,  except  G^eneral  Grey,  breakfhsted 
aBtne  before  nine.  Brown  acted  as  my  serv- 
ant, bruabiog  my  skirt  and  boots,  and  taking 
anv  message,  and  Grant  as  Albert's  valet. 

'At  a  quarter  to  ten  we  started  the  same  way 
•  before.^.  .  .  .—np.  211,  212. 

'At  Kingnssie  there  was  a  small,  curious, 
diattering  crowd  of  people — who,  however,  did 
Jiot  reaOy  mnke  us  0nt,  but  evidently  suspected 
who  we  were.  Grant  and  Brown  kept  tbem 
offthecarriageS)  and  gave  them  evasive  answers 
Erecting  them  to  the  wrong  carriage,  which 
vas  most  amusif)g«  One  old  gentleman^  with 
i  high  irideawake,  was  espedidly  inquisilive. 


'We  started  again,  and  went  on  and  on, 
passing  through  the  village  of  Newton  of 
ben  char,  where  the  footman  McDonald*  comes 
from.'— p.  225. . 

In  the  roidst  of  these  scenes  of  family  affec- 
tion, amusement,  and  repose,  the  distant 
sounds  of  the  great  world,  of  which  those 
withdrawn  persons  were  yet  the  living  heart, 
come  upon  our  ears  with  a  solemnity  and 
stratgeiMsa  of  intnision.  Here  is  ^ne  of  re- 
joioing  :-^ 

'  Septernber  10, 1855. — ^All  were  m  constant 
expectation  of  more  telegraphic  despatches.  At 
half-^)ast  ten  o'clock  two  arrived — one  lor  me, 
and  one  for  Lord  Granville.  I  began  reading 
mine,  which  was  from  Lord  Clarendon,  with 
details  from  Marshal  P^iasier,  of  the  further 
destruction  of  the  Russian  ships;  and  Losd 
Granville  said,  "  I  have  still  better  news ; "  op 
which  he  read,  "From  General  Simpson — 
Seviutopci  is  in  the  hands  of  the  AUies,'^  Qod 
be  praised  for  it.' — p.  151. 

Here  is  a  second  instance,  in  another  tone ; 
one  which  will  be  read  with  interest  where- 
ever  the  English  tongue  or  any  transktion  ^f 
it  can  be  read : — 

^AU-na^Giu&iOsaehy  Thwrsday,  September  16, 
1852. — ^We  were  startled  this  morning  at  seven 
o'clock,  by  a  letter  from  Colonel  Phipps,  endos- 
ing  a  telegraphic  despatch  with  the  report  from 
the  sixA  edition  of  the  "Sun,"  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  death  the  day  before  yesterday, 
whioh  twyrX^  however,  v^  did  not  at  all  be- 
lieve. Would  to  Gk>d  that  we  had  been  right  * 
and  that  this  day  had  not  been  eraeUy  saddened 
in  t&e  afternoon. 

'  We  walked  a  long  way  on  the  top  of  the 

very  steep  hills  overhanging  the  loch 

Here  I  suddenly  missed  my  wateh,  which  the 
dear  old  Dake  bad  given  me;  and,  not  beinr 
oertain  wiiether  I  had  put  it  on  or  not,  I  adced 
Mackenzie  t  to  go  back  and  iBquire.  We 
walked  on  until  we  reached  the  hi^er  part  of 
the  Glassalt  .  .  • 

'  Then  we  began  the  descent  of  the  Glassalt. 

*  We  got  off  our  ponies^  and  I  had  just  sat 
down  to  sketeh,  when  Mackenzie  returned,  say- 
ing my  watc^  was  ssib  at  home,  and  bringing 
letters:  amengst  them  there  was  one  from  Lora 
Derby,  which  I  tore  open,  and  alasl  it  con- 
tained the  confirmation  of  the  fatal  news,  that 
England's,  or  rather  Britain's  pride,  her  glory, 
her  hero,  the  g^atest  man  slie  ever  bad  pro- 
duced, was  no  more.  Sad  day  I  Great  and  ir- 
reparable national  loss  I 

*  Lord  Derby  enclosed  a  few  lines  from  Lord 
Charles  W^eslt^,  saying  that  his  dear  great 
&ther  had  died  on  Tuesday  at  three  o'dook, 
after  a  few  hours*  ilhiees  and  no  soffarhig. 
Good's  win  be  done  I  The  day  mnat  have  oome; 

*  '  Qe  died  at  Abtigeldie,  last  year,  of  ooAaanp' 
tion ;  and  hifi  widow,  an  ezoellent  peraon,  daughter 
of  Mitehell,  the  hlackaauth,  at  jAjmoral,  is  now 
my  wardrobe-maid/ 

f  '  One  of  our  keepers,  and  a  very  good  man ; 
ha  Uvea  at  AH^na-Giuthaeaoh.' 
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the  Duke  was  eighty-tbree.  It  is  well  for  him 
that  he  has  beeu  taken  when  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  great  mind,  and  without  a  long  ill- 
n^ — but  what  a  loss  !  One  cannot  think  of 
this  country  without  "  the  Duke,"— our  immor- 
tal hero  1 

'In  him  centered  almost  every  earthly  honour 
a  sul^ect  could  possess.  His  position  was  the 
highest  a  subject  ever  had, — above  party, — 
looked  up  to  by  aP, — t^vered  by  the  whole  na- 
laoD)— 4he  ih'end  of  tlie  SoTBreigB,-«*«ad  h4>w 
simply  he  carried  these  honours!  With  what 
singleness  of  purpose,  what  straightforwardness, 
wnat  courage,  were  all  the  motives  of  his  ac- 
tions guided.  The  Grown  never  possessed — 
and  1  fear  never  wd — so  devoted^  loyal,  and 
fkithful  a  salijei^  so  staundi  a  supporter  I  To 
fM  (who,  alas !  hitve  lost  now  so  many  of  our 
valued  and  e^tperienced  friends),  his  loss  is  trre- 
parabUf  for  his  readiness  to  aid  and  advise,  if  it 
could  be  of  use  to  us,  and  to  overcome  any  and 
eTery  difficulty,  was  unequalled.  To  Albert  he 
showed  the  greatest  kindness  and  the  utmost 
confidence.  His  experience  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  past  were  so  great  too ;  he  was  a  link 
which  connected  us  with  bygone  times,  with 
the  last  century.  Not  an  eye  wiH  be  dry  in  the 
whole  country* 

'  We  hastened  down  on  foot  to  the  head  of 
Loch  Muich ;  aod  then  rode  home,  in  a  heavy 
shower,  to  Alt-na-Oiuthasach.  Our  whole 
enjoyment  was  spoilt ,'  a  gloom  overhung  all 
of  us. 

'We  wrote  to  Lord  Derby  and  hxd  Charles 
Wellasley.'-^.  134-13a 

Amidst  all  the  uttenmces  of  politicians, 
histonans,  and  poets,  there  lis  to  our  mind  a 
ffrandeur  of  its  own  in  the  simplicity  of 
Uieae  words  of  sorrow  fiK>Qi  the  tiiroDe  of 
Enfflaud. 

ft  is  easy,  even  without  knowing  the  woigfat 
of  thosa  golden  diains  of  reserve  and  e^e- 
mony  with  which  kings  are  fettered,  to 
imagine  the  enjoyments  which  such  an  inter- 
lude in  Royal  life  as  Balmoral  afforded 
when  its  halls  were  lighted  with  that  bright- 
ness of  family  affection  which  played  so  con- 
tinually there.  For,  amidst  ail  the  keen 
relish  for  nature  and  for  freedom  which  theae 
pages  betray,  still  the  one  ever  prevailing 
aentiment  of  every  page  of  the  ioumal  » 
the  love  of  the  appreciating  wife  for  the 
grand  hasband  whom  Providence  had  given 
ner.  Always  this  is  reappearing.  The  *  love 
for  Balmoral '  itself  based  itself  on  this  &r 
deeper  affection  z-^ 

*  OcMer,  13,  1866.— Every  year  my  heart 
becomes  mofe  fixed  m  this  dear  Paradise,  and 
ao  rnneh  mseh  more  so  now,  thata2{  has  beoome 
my  dearest  Albert's  <nim  creation,  own  work, 
own  building,  own  laying  out,  as  at  Osborne ; 
and  his  great  taste,  and  t£e  impress  of  his  dear 
hand,  have  been  stamped  everywhere.  He  was 
very  busy  to-day,  settling  and  arranging  many 
thii^jfor  next  year.'—- p.  58. 

There  is  a  coBtiinMl  perceptfon  of  his 


love  of  learning  everjthii^  which  was  to  be 
learned: — 

'We  rode  the  whole  wi^,  and  Albert  oi^ 
walked  the  last  two  miles.  He  took  a  Gaelk 
lesson  doling  our  ride,  asking  McDonald,  who 
speaks  it  witii  ^reat  purity^  many  words,  and 
making  him  talk  to  Jemmie  Ooutts.  Albert 
has  ah^ady  picked  up  many  words* 

His  shortest  absence  clouded  all  the  scene : 

<  Septeml^m'  14. 185e.-—I  f^t  very  low  apirited 
at  my  dearest  Jjbert  harinj^  to  leave  at  one 
o'clock  for  Aherdeen,  to  preside  at  the  meetisg 
of  the  British  Association.' — ^p.  172. 

'  8o  sad  not  to  find  my  darling  hnsbaod  at 
home.' 

We  can  conceive  some  critics  finding  fault 
with  such  revelations  as  these.  But  we 
believe  Uiem  to  be  entirely  wrong  in  their 
estimate  of  man's  nature,  and  we  are  confi- 
dent the  general  assent  of  all  deeper  mioda 
will  reverse  their  sentence. 

To  numbers  amongst  her  subjects  these 
unintemional  delineations  of  the  character 
and  mode  of  life  of  the  highest  persons  in 
the  realm — thorough  sun-pictures  as  they 
are,  catching  the  passing  emotions  of  th^ 
hour,  and  writing  them  down  with  a  paanoo* 
less  exactness-^will  be  not  a  little  welcome. 
Their  effect  must  be  to  quicken  the  emotiona 
of  that  loyalty  which  at  this  moment,  more 
than  almost  any  other,  is  of  such  value  to  thia 
nation.  For  they  substitute  for  Uie  lifeless 
name  of  king  and  queen  the  living  queenly 
Person  to  whom  the  abstract  theory  of 
loyalty  mnst»  unless  it  is  a  very  cold  abatrao- 
tion  indeed,  be  able  to  attach  itsehl  They 
show  her  as  the  mistress  of  her  household, 
entering  with  a  most  unusual  affectionateness 
of  care  into  the  individual  welfare  of  every 
attendant  on  her  person ;  as,  even  in  the  die-  * 
turbancea  of  a  tour,  herself  teaching  her 
Royal  children ;  aa  mingling,  by  a  most  nal- 
ural  transitioii,  with  these  domestic  duties 
the  cares  of  the  Head  of  the  larger  family 
of  the  state ;  above  all,  they  show  her  as  a 
loving  wife,  delighting  in  her  husband's  com- 
panionship; proud,  as  a  wife  should  be,  of 
nis  grace  and  intellect ;  admiring  hia  noble 
person ;  entering  with  intense  aest  into  all 
hia  suecesses,  from  the  triumph  of  the  sao- 
oessful  deer-stalk  to  his  winning  the  applaoaea 
of  the  gathered  scientific  sages : — 

'  JS^lUember  Ifi.  1859. -I  heard  by  telegram 
last  mght  that  Aloert's  reception  was  admirable^ 
and  that  all  was  going  off  aa  well  as  possible. 
Thank  Gk)d.'-p.  176. 

*AU  the  ffentlemen  moke  in  very  high 
terms  of  my  beloved  Albert's  admirable  speech, 
the  ^ood  it  had  done,  and  the  general  BMsfao- 
don  it  had  caused.' — p.  17d. 

Aud  alas  I — we  must  say  it — for  this  land, 
and  alas!  for  that  true  mother,  wife,  and 
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qaeeo,  they  flLew  her — ^vhen  the  blow  had 
^1»  And  the  pall  wm  drawn  over  that  life 
of  love,— floCeruig  aa  aoaa  oaa  aofier  bat 
owkthal  bd^  of  •tataoti  wbieh  for  the 
moitpaitis  bamn  of  a«ob  fasMniiewai  the 
koeir,  Knd  which  by  ItB  very  exaltation  leaves 
her  now  with  a  conscionsness  of  lonelhiefis 
vbich  not  even  such  a  bereavement  wonid 
bring  upon  the  hnmbleflt  of  her  Bnbjecta. 
Hoa  toacbing  ia  aoch  an  entry  as  this  I — 

'Ckaat  told  flue  in  May,  1862,.that,  when  the 
Pnneestmiad  bdiind  wkh  hini)  kwking  at  the 
Q»£ta  wfaieh  h»  iatettded  as  a  cbei^rort  lor 
the  Brines  <i  Wales^  and  giving  his  dirsettons 
«t»tbe  plsating  in  Glso  Moich,  be  said  to 
GfSDt^  *' Tan  and  I  flMy  be  dead  aid  gone  beftMre 
thii"  In  less  than  three  months,  slasi  his 
words  were  vmfied  as  regards  hiaiseiri  He 
VM  ever  chetifU,  but  aver  ready  and  pre- 
IMsi' 

The  heart  of  any  man  mnst  be  jndiciafly 
bardened  who  can  read  without  emotion  the 
last  entiy  of  the  last  Highland  excursion : — 

^  We  went  back  on  our  aide  of  the  river ;  and 
if  we  hsd  been  a  little  earlier  Albert  might  have 
gvl  t  $lBg,  bnt  it  was  too  late.  The  moon  rose 
and  afaone  most  beantifWly,  and  we  returned  at 
twenty  mimites  to  seven  o'clock,  much  pleased 
•nd  ifllBrested  with  this  delightftll  expedition. 
Ahil  Ilear  our  fcul  great  one!  (R  vxts  out  lati 
«eMWr;>-p.  344. 

Tbe  oaly  words  which  can  foHow  this  en- 
try ue  those  ia  whieh  the  royal  writer  ponrs 
Ma  in  the  dedication  ef  the  woUmie  the 
whole  of  her  heart: — 

/Tstfae  dear  Biemory  of  hiaa'who  made  the 
Hfeof  the  writer  bright  and  happy,  these  sim- 
P^  leosrda  ara  kynng^  and  grmteAilly  ii^ 
■nwofl. 


AbcIIL-*!.  The  Ordinance  of  Confessum. 

}     By  WUbaas  Qrasley,  M.A^  Prd>e»daiy  of 

IMML    dad  1^^  LoadoB,  1862. 

t  memdjbr  Cmrfmtnm.  Oxford  and  Lon- 

Ani,  1868. 

j   5.  IV  Doctrine  of  Chnfasion  in  (he  Church 


XJ^Bectoi 


I,    By  the  Eev.  T.  T.  Carter, 
►r  of  CI         *^    "       ^     ■ 


]Jlewer,  Berks.    London. 

im, 

^  n§^€km9kemd  Ae  WmU:  JBem^eM 
QmUmt^  the  Dwf,  ^  (2nd  Seriea.) 
**Wwa,  IMT. 

fesjr  7,    Private  Ch^mUm  end  AhegJu- 

mi   IKr  Hm  fier.  ^hn  Cfl^arks  Oham- 
-  tei^  mJLj  ff^tnal  Om«te  of  St. 

Eaiy  the  VirgiB,  Grown -atroet^  Soho. 
meif  lli    A  2atfmaii't  Vme  of  Confee- 

*ffl>    By  John  David  duimbers,  iLA., 

'MashoCr  ef  Bafisbnry • 


5.  The  Prieet  in  Aheotutlon  :  a  Manual  for 
euch  ae  are  catted  unto  the  Sigher  Minis- 
triee  in  the  Englieh  Church,  Part  I. 
London,  1866. 

6.  The  Ministry  of  Chnsolatum :  a  Guide 
to  Confession^  fbr  the  Uh  of  Members  of 
the  Church  tn  England.  2nd  Edition. 
London,  1867. 

V.  Pardon  through  the  Precious  Blood:  or 
the  Benefit  of  Absolution^  and  How  to  o6- 
iain  it.  Edited  by  a  Committee  of  Cler- 
gy.    Ninth  Thousand.    London,  1867. 

8.  Repentance :  a  Mhnual  of  Prayer  and 
Instruction.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  T.. 
Carter,  l^iLA.    Oxiord  and  Loudon,  1867. 

9*  A  Compemim  to  the  Book  </  Comoum 
Prmyer.    dsd  BdkioB.    London,  1867. 

19.  The  LitHe  Prafer  Book:  intended 
chiejfy  for  Beginners  in  Deeotion.  Re- 
vised and  corrected  by  three  Priesta. 
Fifth  Ihousand.    London,  1867. 

11.  Trojcts  for  the  Day:  JSssays  on  Theo' 
logical  Sutyecte.  Ipy  various  Authors. 
No.  1:  PriesUy  Absolution^  Scriptural. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Orby  Shi{>ley,  M.A. 
Snd  Edition.    London,  1867. 

Ik  the  year  1850,  three  beaelced  eler{i:y- 
men  of  the  diooese  of  London  sooght  the  ao- 
vinaal  Bishop  Blomfield  aato  the  praetice 
of  private  confession.  The  Bishop,  in-  hia 
reply,  went  at-aoma  laagth  into  the  anhject, 
but  his  opinion  is  virtually  summed  up  in 
the  iblbwing  words : — 

'It  seems  to  me  that  the  Church  of  England 
dees  not  encourage  frequent  or  periodical  pri- 
vate confession,  the  danger  of  abusing  which  is 
so  obvious  as  not  to  re<}uire  pointing  out;  but 
that  she  does  not  forbid  her  members  to  have 
recourse  to  private  confession  on  what  may  be 
termed  great  spiritual  emergencies;  that  cases 
when  such  confession  is  proper  are  exceptional 
cases ;  that  it  is  an  Indulgence  to  human  weak- 
ness rather  than  a  duty;  and  that  men  are  not 
to  be  esJiorted  or  even  invited  to  perform  it^ 
except  in  the  specific  instances  for  which  pro- 
vision is  made  m  the  offices  of  the  Church.  I 
think  that  such  confession  should  be  wholly 
and  in  all  its  parts  voluntary  and  spontaneous, 
and  that  the  minister  to  whom  it  is  made 
should  forbear  from  those  jparticular  inquiries 
which  lead  to  the  abominations  of  the  Romish 
confessionaL  So  guarded,  I  do  not  think  that 
private  confession  ought  to  be  entirely  con- 
dsBQoed.'* 

Bishop  Blomfield  was  never  considered  a 
Low  CSinrchman,  yet  it  is  matter  of  noto- 
riety that  such  moderate  counsels  as  these 
would  now  be  branded  by  a  larse  party  as 
inconsistent  with  any  deep  or  adequate  ap- 
piieelatlon  ef  the  Chnreh  aystem.    Il  ie  m 


*  Cited  in  'Br.  StepheDS*  Bdltion  of  the  Prayer 
8o<A  witii  Ifotes,*  viri.  fii,  Ik  nOS. 
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order  to  i>riqg.  out  iato  full  pronuQenoe  tbe 
vast  advance  which  has  taken  place  of  late 
years  id  the  maiHier  of  speakiog  and  writing 
on  this  matter  that  we  have  prefaced  onr 
paper  with  the  Bishop's  rescript 

We  VQ9^  add  the  words  of  Bishop  Phill- 
potts,  who  thus  writes  in  his  letter^  to  the 
late  Charles  Butler,  *  On  the  insuperable  jDif- 
ferences  which  separate  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Church  of  Borne,'  p.  106  x — 

*■  Foa  know  that  auriouiar  conlesmoD  ia»  with 
jou,  aa  esaential  part  of  a  saevamenA,  which,  as 
YOU  value  your  sours  s^vatiop,  you  must  per- 
£>rQa.  You  also  know  that,  with  us,  the  same 
confession  is  not  at  all  required  as  a  necessary 
service^  not  as  a  part  of  repentance,  not  even 
of  discipline ;  that  it  is  merdiy  a  tnatter  recona- 
mendea  to  those  siynerB  wfiose  troubled  con- 
seieiiee  admita  sot  ^f  being  <iQiete4  Vy  self- 
•jKuniaatioa  however  cloae  and  searching,  nor 
any  olher  instru^tioQ  however  dUigei^t;  that 
he  only  who  "  reqtdreth  further  comfort  or  (min- 
»rf,"  after  all  he  can  do  for  himself,  is  invited  to 
repair  "  to  some  discreet  and  learned  minister 
of  Gk>d*8  word  and  open  hie  caief;  tliat  hy  the 
Mmistry  of  €MPe  holy  word  he  ruay  receive  the 
ientfit  of  aiaehUion  together  with  ghoetly  ooun- 
sel  and  advice,  to  the  quMiiiig  ^  Ws  eonaeif  nee 
and  avoiding  of  all  scruple  and  doubtfulnesa'' 

We  ihail  now  oontraat  these  views  vnth 
iboae  of  our  waodem  Bkaalists,  fdlowiiig 
them,  as  tAie  ftnrest  course,  to  speak  for 
themselves. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Cfaamben  says  :-^ 

*  As,  then,  it  is  upon  this  sole  infellible  war- 
rant and  authority  of  the  United  CathoHc 
Church  of  Christ  of  the  three  or  four  first  cen- 
turies especially,  continued  during  subsequent 
ages,  that  the  believer  receives  as  a  fundamen- 
tal of  Christianity,  and  as  beyond  all  doubt^  the 
greater  fact  of  the  inspiration  of  all  Holy  Scrip- 
ture ;  so  he  is  bound  by  a  necessary  con- 
sequience,  on  the  same  inf^ble  warrant  and 
authority^  to  accept  Hie  minor  fact,  that  con- 
fession of^sins  after  baptism  to  this  Church,  and 
BO  to  Christ,  in  the  person  of  His  priests  or 
"presbyters,"  the  performance  of  a  penance,  if 
enjoined  by  them,  and  the  Absolution  or 
remission  of  sins  ^iven  and  pronounced  by 
them  (upon  condition  of  the  contrition  of  the 
penitent)  in  the  place  and  stead  and  with  the 
jauthority  pf  Christ  himself,  is  a  Divine  institu- 
tion of  universal  obligation — a  portion  of,  and 
necessary  to^  a  true  repentance,  having  an 
equal  dalm  uipon  his  acceptanop  and  obedience 
with  Holy  Scripture  itselfl"* 

Another  writer  considers  the  view  of  onr 
English  divines  to  be — 

'  That  if  a  man  have  committed  anj^  morifl 
miif  then  we  require  confession  of  it  to  a 
priest  *t 

An  anonymous  Ritualistic  work  says^ — 

*  Many  of  those  who  osa  eonfessioa,  we  it 

*  *  A  LayiQ^'s  view  of  ConfasBioii,  p.  349. 
t  '  Private  OoofiMiioQan^Abioliilioa,' p.  d2a 


with  but  little  devotion  or  heart&lt  contHtion 
and  as  they  come  not  to  the  Ordinance  witi 
proper  dispositions,  they  in  consequence  dcrrr^ 
little  or  DO  benefit  fVont  its  use.  ifow,  whoevei 
has  eom0bitt«d  a^eadly  sib,  hat  tile  gal;eB  oi 
Paraidae  oloaed  agaittBt  hiss.  BnthithisHo^ 
Ordiaanoe  our  Saviour  Cliiiet  has  4epoEiteKi 
Hi9  most  precious  Blood,  to  be  a  life-giFini 
fountain  to  waf'h  our  souls  firom  the  filth  of  sin 
to  heal  them  of  their  wound?,  to  strengthei: 
and  comfort  them  in  their  weatoesses  and 
infirmities,  and  to  enrich  them  with  Wu 
grace.  ...  Go,  tbM,  oflea  to  ccmfeaBPon: 
and  if  yott  should  l^vo  the  grieveoa  minfortoiM 
to  M  into  d»ad\y  etk^  go«l  ones.  Be  not,  dv 
not  think  of  living  fi>r  one  sngle  mamrmt  u 
mortai  sin;  lest  dealhtsheuld  cotte  npou.  yw 
whilst  in  this  ^tete  and  east  y«i  into  hell  fin 
for  eternity.  By  veaoe  of  a  oood  CoofeaKoo^ 
with  Bt^Mntanee  and  Faith,  the  aoul  is  a^^ 
ireed  mm  the  b  tndage  of  the  Detil,  tbe  chains 
are  broken,  you  become  again  the  cbil4  ol 
Gbd,  and  are  restored  to  God's  grace,  w^tdi 
was  lost  by  mi ;  and  you  obtain  strength  to 
keep  you  fi-om  falling  again.*  ♦ 

Another  writer  says, — 

'  Under  the  Jewish  law  sin  was  to  be  oqdI4»8- 
ed  over  the  head  of  the  animal  slain  aa  &  sin^ 
offeruig,  in  token  that  its  guilt  was  thus  trans- 
fetred  to  the  victim ;  and  tne  priest  ti^en  made 
an  atonement  for  the  sinner  by  sprinkling  aoma 
of  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  upon  the  altar. 
The  penitent  was  then  forgiven*  In  like  man- 
ner, under  the  Christian  covenant,  confession 
to  a  priest  Is  appointed  as  the  means  of  ap- 
proaching God,  and  obtaining  of  Him  fogive* 
neesof  deadly  sin.'t 

Another  authority  speaks  thas  :^ — 

'Our  reoognised  niie^  then,  fbUowing  the 
WHfonn  tradition  of  the  Chitfob,  aOrma  the 
individual  miniatry^  of  reconciliation  to  be  the 
proper  and  ordinary  means  of  remission  of 
grievous  and  deadly  sins,  and  therefore  morallj 
obligatoiy  in  such  cases,  yet  without  denying 
the  possibility  of  forgiveness  without  it  On 
this  ^^round  the  Priest  is  ordered  to  '*  mo^w  " 
the  sick  person  to  confession,  should  his  ease 
be  of  this  nature.  It  is  lest  n^  should  lose  the 
means  specially  ordained  as  a  remedy  for  his 
great  need.  .  •  .  While,  iKywever,  this 
rule  has  bam  thoe  Axad,  cfetarsciiniBg  the  casee 
in  which  oonfSassion  ia  to  be  regarded  as  ^M- 
gatory,  we  must  bear  in  mind  how  dilUcul^  it 
often  is  to  draw  any  elear  and  certain  line 
between  classes  or  degrees  of  sin ;  how  ab- 
struse the  distinctions  between  venial  and 
mortalsiins ;  how  great  the  tendency  of  venial 
to  lead  to  mortal ;  the  possibility  of  tbe  mere 
aocoaialatioa  of  venial  ama  ooaatitating  a  atate 
equivaftent  to  mortal  sin^  aad  the  maaifold  dan- 
gers of  aelf-<leoeption  m  such  a  nHmwtous 
case.'t 


The'LiUle  Pniyer  Book' 
six  'Preoepta  of  the  Church* 


f^ca  a  list  of 
of  Eflgland], 


*  (  Manual  lor  Ceafaaaen,*  p.  h 

f  ^Sapaatanae,'  p.  11. 

}  Gartar  *  l>oetrMM  of  Confesibiv' F*  224. 
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Uiedifrfl  of  wiicb  is  'To  donfese  onr  sins  to 
our  pastor,  or  some  other  priest,  each  time 
oar  coDscieDce  is  burdened  by  mortal  sin.^  * 

Plain-spoken  words,  these,  certainly.  Thev 
indicate  nothing  less  than  the  existence  of 
in  organised  party  bent  upon  re-introdncing 
I  yoke  which,  as  we  of  this  generation  have 
been  wont  to  believe,  onr  fathers  in  the  six- 
teenth century  were  unable  to  bear,  and 
vhicb  their  sons  in  the  nineteenth  would  be 
eren  less  likely  to  tolerate.  But  startling 
or  not,  the  existence  of  such  a  party,  and 
the  reality  and  persistency  of  its  operations, 
can  DO  longer  be  denied.  Nothing  therefore 
remains  bat  to  accept  the  offered  challenge, 
and  to  join  issoe  on  the  point  whether  such 
doctrines  are  really  those  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

H  in  the  inquiry  which  thus  becomes  nec- 
essujf  we  should  seem  to  go  more  into  theo- 
logical details  than  is  nsnal  in  the  pages  of  a 
RiiTiew  intended  for  general  readei-s,  our 
excnse  must  be  found  in  the  exigencies  of  the 
Kilject  *Tuare8  agitur'  may  in  the  present 
case  be  said  to  every  lay  member  of  the 
Chnrcb.  Vestments  and  ceremonies  may 
offend  our  religious  feelings,  but  the  practice 
of  eoofession  threatens  our  domestic  peace,     j 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Ritualistic  school  have 
so  pertinacionsly  asserted  in  conversations, 
in  sermons,  and  through  the  Press,  that  they 
alone  represent  the  true  system  of  the  Angli- 
can Church,  and  are  simply  reviving  it  after 
an  ttnauthorised  disuAe,  ^at  society  in  very 
veariaeaa  is  beginning  to  yicM  something 
Hke  an  oaBcmt  to  tb«  6l«lm.  This,  indeed,  of 
iti^  proves  nothing ;  soeiety  ib  not  very  dis- 
cnminsting  in  its  beiiefk : — 

'  Air  ny  ft  fooHsb  thing  Imt  oft  enough 
(And  here's  the  secret  of  a  hundred  creeds — 
jfai  get  opinions  as  hoyd:  learn  to  spell, 
Br  reiteration  chiefly),  the  same  thing 
8«aB  pass  at  last  for  absolutely  wise, 
And  not  with  fools  exclubively/t 

\  Yet  a  certain  effect  is  produced  on  the  wholo^ 
tbooigfa  ft  different  one  with  different  minds. 
Tbote  wIk>  are  Wftrmly  attached  to  their 
Qmre^  ftnd  plaee  an  implicit  trust  in  her 
wisdom,  while  they  think  but  little  for  them- 

\  id  res  on  religious  topics,  are  fascinated  by 
Uie  power  of  stvong  aaeertioBt.  The  Church 
kia  said  ii— -the  Church  roaat  know  best 
WkHe  this  notion  remains  nnshaken  in  their 
znw^  they  yield  an  unwilling  ear  and  no 
ml  credence  to  objections  against  the  con- 


*  Sorely  it  is  idle  to  apeak  of  eoofeaBioD  as  only 
oUigiatory  in  oa»e  of  mortal  sin,  if  the  penitent  be 
UpeHetiy  unable  to  tell  for  himtelf  what  ain  is 
Qbftel  and  what  venial  I  It  weald  be  simpler  to 
Bay  at  CMice  that  he  is  in  every  ease  to  confess 
ererrthtog. 
t '  Anrora  Leigfa.'    By  E.  Barrett  Browning. 


fessionAl  dn  social  grounds.  These,  they  say, 
ten  only  against  abuses;  they  prove  nothing 
against  a  legitimate  nse,  otherwise  the 
Church  i^ould  not  have  sanctioned  it.  With 
another  class  practical  objections  are  every* 
thing.  They  feel  strongly  the  evils  of  con- 
fession, but  then  they  are  not  accustomed  td 
look  into  Church  questions,  and  they  have 
no  answer  ready  When  Church  authority  is 
put  forward.  Nothing  will  induce  them  to 
favour  the  systetn  ;  but  they  are  restless  and 
uneasy  from  a  suspicion  that,  after  alt,  the 
Prayer  Book  may  be  with  their  opponents. 
To  such,  and  possibly  to  others,  we  may  be 
doing  some  service  in  taking  the  course  we 
have  indicated. 

The  question  before  us  is.  Do  such  state- 
ments as  we  have  cited  really  represent  the 
views  of  the  Church  of  England  t    Let  us 
look  into  our  Prayer  Boo^.    One  of  the 
passages  most  relied  on  is  at  the  close  of  the 
Exhortation  to  be  read  in  giving  notice  of  the 
Holy  Communion.    Before  examining  it,  we 
must   make   the   preliminary   rcmanc  that, 
though  it  is  appointed  to  be  used  in  all  ordir 
nary  cases,  there  is,  in  fact,  another  address 
provided  in  case  the  people  are  negligent  to 
come  to  the  Communion.    And  this  is  very 
material;    because,  if  confession    were   the 
great  remedy  for  sin, — ^the  great  means  to  fit 
men  living  worldly  lives  for  the  reception  of 
the    Sacrament, — the    careless   persons  ad- 
dressed in  this  special  exhortation  would  be 
just  those  on  whom  it  would  be  most  expe- 
dient to  enforce  it ;  whereas,  in  point  of  fact, 
there  is  no  mention  of  it  firom  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  /Aw  address.     The  passage  so 
often  quoted  on  the  subject  occurs  in  the 
ordinary  Exhortation,  which  we  now  proceed 
to  examine.    That  we   may  read  it  more 
intelligently,  we  premise  one  word  as  to  the 
doctrine   prevailing   before  and   up  to  the 
Reformation  as  to  preparation  for  communion. 
The  recognised  and  only  way  to  the  due 
reception  of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  was 
through  the  sacrament  of  penitence ;  and  the 
part  of  the  penitent  therein  was  defined  to 
consist  of  contrition,  confession,  and  satisfec- 
tion.    Confession,  it  was  ruled,  must  of  neces- 
sity be  made  to  a  priest ;  and  satisfaction  was 
held  to  consist,  not  mainly  or  primarily  in 
restitution  for  injuries  done  to  men,  but  in 
the  performance  of  penances  enjoined  as  a 
compensation  for  the  affront  offered  by  sin  to 
the  honour  and  justice  of  God.    This  being 
so,  let  us  now  look  at  the  *  way  and  means 
to  become  worthy  partakers,  as  laid  down  by 
the  Church  of  England.     We  find  a  division 
or  enumeration  closely  corresponding  to  that 
of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  but  two  of  the 
three  parts  have  undergone  a  great  change 
of  signification.    Thus,  for  contrition  we  havt 
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the  bewailing  of  dnfiilQesSy  which  is,  na  donbt, 
mnch  the  same  as  before ;  but  for  coDfession 
we  have  the  direction  to  confess  to  God,  the 
intervention  of  the  priest  being  ignored  ;  and 
under  the  third  head  we  find  it  laid  down 
that  there  is  to  be  an  amendment  of  life,  and, 
in  case  of  offences  against  men,  a  readiness 
to  make  restitution  and  satisfaction ;  but  of 
satisfaction  to  the  justice  of  God  by  penance 
we  hear  not  a  word.  The  parallel  is  remark- 
able, and  the  alterations  proportionately 
striking.  Such,  then  is  '  penitence '  accord- 
ing to  the  Church  of  England.  She  does  not 
indude  in  it  confession  to  man.  If  further  con- 
firmation of  this  be  wanted,  we  find  it  in  the 
subsequent  address  to  the  communicants, 
where  the  way  to  receive  with  a  truly  *  penitent 
heart'  is  re-stated.  They  are  told  to  judge 
themselves,  lest  they  be  judged  of  the  Lord ; 
and  repentance,  faith,  amendment  of  life, 
charity,  and  thanksgiving  are  inculcated. 
*  So,'  It  is  said,  'shall  ye  be  meet  partakers;' 
*so,'  without  one  worn  of  confession  save  to 
God. 

The  matter  is  sometimes  put  as  if  the  only 
change  made  at  the  Reformation  were  that 
confession  was  no  longer  made  compulsory, 
but  was  still  advised  and  recommended.  It 
seems  to  be  overlooked  that  the  very  object 
of  the  passages  we  are  now  considering  is  to 
advise  and  recommend  :  and  the  point  we  in- 
sist upon  is,  that  in  such  advice  confession 
is  not  prescribed  as  the  universal,  or  even 
the  ordinary  means  of  preparation  for  com- 
munion. But  if  not  ordinarily  to  be  used  on 
that  occasion,  then  assuredly  not  to  be  put 
forward  as  a  general  discipline  in  daily  life ; 
for  it  has  always  been  in  connexion  with  the 
communion  that  confession  has  been  pre- 
eminently insisted  upon. 

But,  it  is  said,  does  not  the  Exhortation  in 
question  speak  of  opening  the  gnef  of  the 
conscience  to  the  Minister?  No  doubt  it 
does,  but  as  a  proviso  for  those  who  cannot 
quiet  their  consciences  by  the  ordinary 
means — for  doubtinflr,  scrupulous  minds — as 
the  exception,  thercK^re,  not  the  rule.  This 
is  manifest  on  the  face  of  the  passage. 

The  very  turn  of  the  sentence  points  to  an 
exceptional  case :  *  If  there  he  any  of  yon  who 
by  this  means  cannot,'  4&c. ;  so  when  the 
banns  are  asked,  and  the  Minister  says,  ^  If 
ony  of  you  know  any  cause  or  just  impedi- 
ment,' he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  expecting 
that  the  congregation  will  rise  en  masse  to 
forbid  them :  or,  to  go  no  further  than  the 
paragraph  next  before  that  which  we  are  dis- 
cussing, we  have  *  If  any  of  you  be  a  blas- 
phemer,' which  surely  is  not  expected  to  be 
the  normal  case  in  an  assembly  of  Christian 
people. 

]3ut  we  shall  not  fully  see  the  meaning  of 


the  Exhortation  we  ave  coDndering^  vntea 

we  take  into  account  not  only  what  it  con- 
tains, but  what  it  does  not  contain.  In  the 
first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.  there  was 
a  distinct  reference  to  auricular  confessioD; 
and  those  who  were  '  satisfied  with  a  general 
confession '  were  required  '  not  to  be  offended 
with  them  that  do  use  to  their  further  satis- 
fying the  auricular  and  secret  confession  to 
the  priest.'  These  words  have  now  disap- 
peared, and  the  term,  'minister  of  God's 
word '  has  taken  the  place  of  *  priest'  In 
the  same  Prayer-book  there  was  a  rubric 
which  followed  the  absolution  of  the  sick, 
and  directed  that '  the  same  form  of  absolo- 
tion '  was  to  be  used  '  in  all  private  confes- 
sions.' This,  also,  has  been  expunged ;  sore- 
ly the  spirit  of  such  alterations  is  8u£BcientIy 
obvious.* 

Perhaps  the  point  at  issue  between  the 
Ritualist  school  and  those  who  hold  the 
views  of  Bishop  Blomfield,  cannot  be  more 
shortly  stated  than  by  the  question.  Does 
the  Church  mean  that  men  ought  to  be  an- 
able  to  *  quiet  their  own  consciences'  with- 
out resorting  to  confession  ?  The  former,  of 
course,  take  the  affirmative  side ;  they  ad- 
mit,  that  confession  is  not  compulsory ;  bat 
they  make  it  morally  obligatory. 

Thus  the  'Companion  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,'  while  laying  it  down  that 
the  Church  leaves  it  *  optional '  (p.  86),  pro- 
ceeds within  a  few  lines  thus : — 

'  Wi^  respect  to  habitual  confession,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Rmyer  Book  ezpreases  no 
opinion,  but  the  unanimous  teadtiog  of  the 
most  eminent  bishops  and  theologians  of  the 
English  Church  since  the  BeformatioOyf  as  well 
as  that  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  is  that 
such  a  practice  i«  highhr  expedient  and  benefi- 
cial as  a  means  of  selMiscapline.  And  as  we 
have  elsewhere  shewn  that  ohildreo,  when 


*  It  is  Bometimes  urged  that  because  ParliameDt 
spoke  of  the  first  Prayer  Book  as  compiled  *  bv  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Ghoat/  the  second  book  coula  not 
be  in  tended  to  vary  from  it  in  principle.  But  this 
phrase  did  not  mean  that  the  first  book  was  in- 
fallible, any  more  than  Ooverdale  assumed  infalli* 
bility  when  he  s]>oke  of  the  Holy  Qhost  as  '  the 
author  of  his  *  doing  ^  in  translating  the  Bible  (2 
Cover.  Park.  Soo.  Edit.  p.  29).  If  the  principle 
of  everything  in  the  first  Prater  Book  is  still  ip 
force,  the  result  will  be  to  legalise  exorcism  and  oil 
in  baptism,  the  aaointing  of  the  sick,  the  reserva- 
tion of  the  elements,  the  mixture  of  water  with  (he 
wine^  and  prayers  for  the  dead.  To  most  persons, 
it  may  be  hoped,  this  will  still  act  as  a  rtdactio 
ad  fibsurdum.  It  may  be  as  well  however  to  add, 
that  the  Act  which  authorised  the  second  prayer 
book,  alleged  '  the  mere  perfection  of  the  order  of 
common  service '  as  one  reason  for  the  changes 
then  made. 

f  One  eannot  help  seeing  that  this  nnantmity  of 
eminent  theologians  is  secmred  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  boldiog  none  to  be  eminent  save  stteli  as 
take  the  author's  view. 
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uoper^  instroctod.  ought  to  he  admKtod  to 
C^DArtoation  and  Commtmion,  and  dnce  Such 
strict  self-examination  is  required  as  a  pre-re- 
quisite,  it  will  follow  that  such  children  must 
ordniarOy  stand  in  need  of  more  "  oomfort  and 
counsel "  than  they  can  give  themselyes.  So 
tlut  habitml  ccmfession  is  indirectly  recom- 
mended by  the  Prayer  Book  for  children,* 
vhile  adults  are  exhorted  to  come  to  confession 
whenever  they  want  "further  comfort  and 
coons^"  however  often  that  may  be.  A  proper 
chair,  according  to  the  ancient  pattern,  should 
be  provided  in  the  sacristy,  and  set  times  for 
hearing  confessions  be  publicly  specified.  The 
priest  sboald  sit,  and  be  vested  in  a  surplice, 
rnAei  stole,'  and  biretta,  the  penitent  i^ould 
loteel,  the  Samm  form  should  be  used,  except 
the  names  of  the  Saiots  should  be  omitted,  and 
the  present  absolution  substituted  for  the  old 
one.^— p.  Sa 

When  we  duly  consider  this  passage,  and 
combine  it  with  the  lan^^e  of  Mr.  Carter 
previously  quoted,  we  wiaff  probably  be  of 
opinion  that,  whether  confession  be  nominally 
compubory  or  optional,  very  little  *  option ' 
vill  practically  be  left ;  and  tfaat  the  whole 
ibree  of  pastoral  influence  and  authority  will 
be  employed  to  make  it  habitual  and  uni- 
verBai. 

Now  we  must  really  ask  how  far  all  this  is 
consistent  with  a  sincere  desire  to  follow  out 
the  teaching  of  the  Church.  It  is  etident 
Mr.  Carter  himself  is  not  quite  at  ease  on  the 
point : — 

'  It  may  be  doubted,'  he  says,  '  whether  the 
doctrinea  here  advanced  as  that  of  the  Church 
of  Bojg^and,  viz^  of  special  Confession  and  Ab- 
aohtioD,  though  not  enjoined  of  necessity,  yet 
beiQg  tfie  ordinary  means  of  remission  of  deadly 
8m  ifcer baptism,  be  in  accordance  with  the  Ian- 
ffotmt  df  the  E^ortation,  so  often  re^rred  tOy 
mpring  notice  of  the  Holy  Communion.' — 
'Dortrine  of  Confession,*  p.  228. 
Aid,  after  stating  the  difficulty  very  fairly, 
he  gfvea  his  answer,  which  is  that  any  other 


'Irreconcilable  with  our  Reformers*  avowed 
porpose  of  a  fiutiifnl  adherence  to  primitive  rule, 
ts  w^  as  to  positive  affirmations  in  other  parts 
of  our  formularies,  already  quoted,  as  to  the 
Tictaa  and  moral  obligation  in  the  supposed 
CMe&  of  the  individual  ministry  of  reconcilia- 

A»  to  the  other  formularies,  we  shall  deal 
#Bh  them  presently.  As  to  '  primitive  rule,' 
thtpeseot  qaestion  is.  What  does  the  Church 
of  Ba^band  eoosider  the  primitive  rule  to  be  f 
Her  sollicrHative  decisions  are  not  to  be  made 
oi  Sfrery  occasion  to  bend  and  eive  way  before 
vhsl »  particular  writer  may  deem  to  be  the 
tteient  doctrine  or  practice.  Masy  customs 
vliek  eonld  claim  considerable  antiquity  were 

*  W*  trost  this  apeetmen  of  reasoning  will  not 
1m  lort  Ml  our  readers. 


belii  not  to  bo  really  primitive  by  the  Beform- 
ers ;  and  their  deliberate  decision  on  this  head 
is  set  down  in  the  standard  documents  of  the 
Church,  and  is  not  to  be  controlled  by  a  sort 
of  re-hearing  at  the  bar  of  individual  divines 
of  the  very  cause  on  which  judgment  has 
been  already  given  and  recorded* 

And  now  let  us  for  a  few  moments  look  at 
the  matter  in  a  practical  view.  It  is  in  truth 
a  practical  matter,  and  by  no  means  one  of 
theory  only.  Mr.  Nugee,  Mr.  Bennett,  and 
Mr.  Wagner,  all  avowed  the  practice  of  con- 
fession in  their  parishes,  when  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Ritual,  and  they  are 
but  samples  of  their  Ritualist  hrethem.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  its  conformity  with  the 
law  of  the  Church,  let  us  consider  its  effects 
on  religious  and  social  life.  Habitual  con- 
fession IS,  or  roust  soon  become,  indistingnisfa- 
able  from  what  is  known  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  as  *  spiritual  direction,'  and  has  hereto- 
fore been  looked  upon  by  English  writers  as 
among  the  most  objectionable  parts  of  the 
Roman  system.  Mr.  Carter  admits  this  and 
does  not  shrink  from  it.    He  says : — 

*  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  question 
whether  habitual  direction  is  sanctioned  by  our 
Church.  Direction,  if  viewed  simply  in  its  first 
principles,  is  impKed  in  "  ghostly  counsel  and 
advice^'*  The  extent  or  duration  of  such  coun- 
sel and  advice  is  of  necessity  dependent  on  the 
circumstances  of  each  individual  case ;  and  di- 
recdon,  rightly  understood,  is  but  ghostly  coun- 
sel and  advice  become  habitual.* 

The  evils  popularly  associated  with  *  direc- 
tion,* such  as  '  the  substitution  of  the  priest's 
judgment  for  tiie  trne  acting  of  the  conscience 
of  Uie  person  under  his  influence,'  and  the 
habituating  the  penitent  *  to  lean  on  authority 
overruling  its  own  powers  of  action  by  minute 
details  of  rule,'  are,  he  contends,  mere  abuses. 
Its  end  is  to  *  strengthen  and  assist  the  soul 
in  the  use  of  its  renewed  powerfs  not  destroy 
them  ;'  but  he  adds — 

'  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  for  the  Church  to 
direct  her  priests  in  the  fulfilment  of  such  a 
charge,  any  more  than  she  can  secure  her 
preachers  from  indiscretion,  Quis  custodiet 
custodes  ?  The  possible  abuses  in  the  one  trust 
are  not  greater  or  more  hurtfiil  than  those  in- 
cident to  the  other.' — p.  210. 

Judging  by  the  temperate  and  devout  style 
in  which  Mr.  Carter  writes  (being  most  fa- 
vourably distinguished  thereby  from  some  of 
his  school),  we  dare  say  that  '  direction '  in 
his  hands  would  be  less  dangerous  than  in 
those  of  most  of  its  advocates ;  but  when  ho ' 
asks  (without  answering)  the  question, '  Quia 
custoaiet  custodes  f '  he  states  what  is  of  itself 
an  unanswerable  objection  to  the  exercise  of 
such  a  secret  and  far-reaching  power  by  any 
human  being. 

He  compares  it  with  preaching,  but  the 
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difference  is  enormons  aild  vital.  The  one  is 
public,  open  to  refutation,  and  possessing  no 
power  over  the  hearers  save  that  which  may 
result  from  legitimate  appeals  to  their  hearte 
and  intellects.  The  other  is  hidden,  admit- 
ting of  no  correction,  because  never  divulged 
to  others;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  enjoys 
a  terrible  and  unique  power  from  holding  in 
its  grasp  the  clues  to  the  whole  life  of  the 
penitent^  inward  and  outward,  and  possessing 
the  knowledge  of  secrets  which  have  not  been 
revealed  to  the  nearest  and  dearest  of  rela- 
tives, which  the  husband  will  not  tell  to  the 
wife,  nor  the  wife  to  the  husband.  Are  we 
seriously  to  be  told  that  mistakes  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  a  power  are  no  worse  in  their 
consequences  than  preaching  a  bad  sermon  ? 

But  it  is  not  a  mere  question  of  mistake. 
The  clergy  are  a  mixed  body,  and  can  claim 
no  universal  exemption  from  human  frailties. 
"We  lay  aside  now  grosser  suspicions ;  but 
can  we  hope  that  no  temptations  of  ambition, 
no  indirect  motives  of  any  kind  would  ever 
taint  the  use  of  their  prerogatives  as  direc- 
tors ?  It  has  not  been  suflBciently  considered 
tha^,  even  if  such  systems  were  good  in 
theory  for  the  penitent,  they  might  be  in- 
admissible in  practice  from  the  want  of  per- 
fect men  for  confessors  and  directors.  In 
temporal  government  an  absolute  despotism 
gives  the  lai^est  scope-  for  a  perfectly  benefi- 
cent monarcb.  But  we  despair  of  finding 
such  an  one,  still  more  a  succession  of  them, 
and  refuse  to,  entrust  our  rulers  with  powers  so 
easily  abused. 

Will  it  be  said  that  this  is  want  of  faith, 
and  that  grace  will  not  be  wanting  to  make 
the  servants  of  God  sufl5cient  for  the  work  to 
which  they  are  called!  Beit  so  :  but  where 
ate  they  called  to  practise  *  direction'? 
We  see  no  such  vocation,  and  we  have 
always  understood  that,  while  confidence 
with  a  Divine  warrant  for  it  is  faith,  confi- 
dence without  it  is  presumption.  To  urge 
such  claims  at  the  present  moment  seems  to 
as  suicidal.  Thanks  to  the  self-denying 
labours  of  many  of  our  clergy  (of  various 
schools  of  thought),  the  Church  has  made 
some  way  towards  regaining  the  lost  affections 
of  the  working  classes  in  our  large  towns. 
But  we  believe  it  will  be  found  that  such  in- 
fluence has  invariably  been  acquired  by  the 
union  of  earnest  piety  with  a  frank  and 
genial  bearing,  and  the  absence  of  everything 
Rke  secrecy  or  concealment  Let  us  imagine 
for  a  moment  what  would  become  of  this  in- 
fluence, if  the  working  man  were  given  to 
understand  that  the  visits  of  his  clergyman 
were  to  be  coupled  with  the  subjection  of  his 
wife  (for  assuredly  he  would  never  subject 
himeelf}to  auiysterioQS  system,  which  would 
elicit  her  most  private  thoi%hts  and  affect  all 


her  domestic  life.  The  revulsion  would  be 
sharp  and  sudden  ;  and  the  cry  of  priestx^raft, 
so  often  raised  without  the  shadow  of  a  pre- 
text, would  for  the  first  time  become  more 
than  a  prejudice. 

Take  a  higher  class.  Are  not  educated 
men  in  the  thick  of  a  battle  in  which  the 
very  life  of  Christianity  is  in  question  f  and 
is  not  the  war-cry  of  the  opponents,  dis- 
guised though  it  be  in  more  polished  lips, 
essentially  the  same  ?  Is  it  not  the  crushing 
effect  of  priestly  power  on  the  human  mind 
that  is  perpetually  denounced!  Shall  we 
then  breathe  life  into  this  phantom,  and 
make  it  begin  to  be  a  reality  !  If  so,  its  life 
will  be  short,  and  its  fall  terrible ;  it  will  be 
the  fall  of  the  Church  of  England. 

But  suppose  it  otherwise,  and  that  confess- 
ors and  directors  find  a  recognised  place 
among  us.  What  will  be  the  effects !  We 
are  told  that  one  result  will  be  the  obtain- 
ing of  a  most  wholesome  influence  over  the 
boys  of  our  large  schools  at  a  dangerous  ago. 
But  the  head-master  of  one  of  our  large 
schools,*  who  both  from  position  and  charac- 
ter has  every  right  to  speak,  has  in  two 
striking  sermons  protested  earnestly  that  in 
his  belief  a  system  of  confession  would 
destroy  that  feeling  of  mutual  confidence 
which  is  the  band  and  stay  of  English  school 
life,  and  would  create  either  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance or  a  habit  of  evasion.  We  do  not  wish 
to  underrate  any  good  that  confession  miiy 
be  thought  to  produce,  and  it  is  said,  we 
know,  that  the  inclination  to  sin  is  checked 
by  the  thought  of  having  to  reveal  it  to  the 
priest  But  is  this  safeguard  really  the  fear 
of  God,  or  of  man  ?  and  if  the  latter,  is  it 
salutary  or  truthful  for  the  mind  to  mix  the 
two  together  in  a  way  that  must  make  them 
virtually  iodistinguishable !  And  on  the 
other  hand  most  be  set  the  risk  of  a  bad  bojr 
lulling  his  fear  of  the  consequences  of  un  by 
the  thought  that  he  has  only  to  confess  it  to 
get  absolution. 

But  in  cur  public  schools  the  director  will 
at  all  events  be  master.  There  will  be  no 
disruption  of  the  links  of  authority.  Whereas^ 
in  the  family,  the  parents  will  know  that  the 
daughter — the  husband  will  feel  that  the 
wife — ^intrusts  her  most  sacred  thotights'to 
another  ear,  and  that  their  advice  may  be 
countermined  at  every  turn.  This  iopioi 
however,  has  been  so  oftea  dwelt  on  else- 
where  that  we  forbear  to  pnrsne  it,  aild  tarn 
instead  to  an  argument  (^  Mr.  J.  D.  Cham- 
bers. That  gentleman  tells  us,  on  the  author- 
ity of  some  statistics  which  he  quotes,  that 


*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Pears,  of  Repton.  The  sermons 
thoo^  printed  are  not  pubUahed^  and  we  do  nd, 
therefore,  think  oorsehes  justified  in  doing  more 
.than  alluding  to  them. 
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DBttoi  iti'BtfiNtp^ ;  mh!  he  ik  ^w^oied to e^yo* 
fiUof  <#ar-  ••gi««t  <>f  conftiMoa  t6  be  a*  fnaiR 
canse  «f  tll^  deptayity.  Bot  bisstiiiisticd, 
DVt  ^Ini^  V^  teftttiH'  it)  tb^ftitelveB,  are 
faamlM  "itf  tft^^nKiflil  i^ftiaHMblo  mftntifT. 
'PbainiKliM^  Ibe-Jr^a^  ^lihaMHf,  h«  com- 
pkxy  tbe-iH^iCiiMiil^  biHh«  4il  EnghlDd, 
AQ0l»i>i^  ft}A  Fmnc^  tftd  propotM  to  sbow 
tliAl '  BHglirftd'  fe  n#ot«  Imftioral  tban  the 
oUi«r  ebdotHM  itt  qi«^tiofi,  byleavhig 
VfiliiMi  Md  Paris  oot^f  tb«  eal<sdaliion ! 
(p.  99(X)-  -I^ie  trQth  6e«ni8  t)^  b^tbat  Bng^ 
laild  «liiiid8*MV€»D^  J«r  fiftb^  iiccording 
U  ao  txtnuf^  irom  vie  ^E^ptMmM*  in 
tW  '  Joomal'  of  tb«  StMiifkioal  8ooi«ty/  in 
IStt)  In  -Stfrofe  in  tWs-  Matter,  Kmi  far 
abote  FlTMAoe  iaid  Afntria. '  Bat  we  cannot 
gio  imtb  minntke  liere ;  W  nrast  stifllce  to  saj 
tfaul  Mr.  Lffmlej,*  fMm  whom  tbe  {uNtistTes 
8^a#-t;»  hare  be^n  diwwn^  addoces  restrlts 
from  fcw  own  %im!6  tbatdifll^r  wkfely  from 
those  of  Mr.  Ohamtyerg.  Ho  aayd,— ^The 
mate  afpeura  to  the  antbor  to  be  8atisfao> 
t^,  '.  .  .  .  he  rejoiced  to  Ihwi  .  .  . 
thai  tfal«  eom^tTf  VM«  a  high  position  irhen 
eoTtjMiosd  ^Hh  otiier  conniries.  And  wero 
itroiherwiae^  it  wenkl  not  f»Uow  that  eonfes- 
Non  had  mmyMtig4o  do  wiA  it  Mr.  Ialiu- 
l<y  ei|>re(tel7  remarks  :—- 

'It  caotnct  be  safd  that  the  religion  whidh 
prtfndte'in  the  respective  countries  aiTords  anj* 
8«fefactoty  explanation,  fte  most  Cafhohc 
eoimtrj  stands  bjgh  on  the  list,  another  doses 
it.  Some  of  thal^otestant  countries  are  {^ed 
b{g^  vhile  Qth^rs  ar^  leady  a*  the  bottom*' 

Th€  woM  case  of  alT  is' that  of  B^aria,  a 
Qmaii  Catholic  country ;  and  here  Mr. 
Ottmbera  oones  to  the  neac«e  of  his  theory 
by  h^ytng  the  bta«ie  on  »  bad  marrrage-^arw. 
ItiftK^be  so;  but  what  is  thi8  bnt  to  confess 
tlgt  poUtfcal  and  social  considerations  may 
hare  more  to  do  with  the  qaestion  than  the 
pitraleaioe  oC  adnfeasion  f 

Tbe  thfih  18,  we  knew  too  httfe  abont  eon- 
iMon'  aa  practised  abroad  to  sneah  aboat  it 
with  an?  great  confidence.  This,  however, 
ft  tolerably  aacertained,  that  it  is  fheqoa&ied 
chMy  by  wiomen ;  and  hew  for  repngmMoe 
to  ft  to»y  repcJ  the  men  fh)m  religion  alto- 
g§lBcr,  and  piirttctilarly  horn  the  communion 
to  ^hidi  it  IS  the  preluninary,  is  a  point  that 
m^  datanpt  ioqiHty.  It  may  ttfm  oat  that 
a-iw|ne  item  en  tbe  of^«r  side  of  the  aeeennt 
irto  be  feand  nnder  this  head. 

We  do   not  for  a  moment  dispnte  that 

igieraooe,  cnaM^  and  viec  of  nil  kinds  are  fta 

td»  peeraleiit  among  iM,  «nd  we  hemiily  join 

■  1 —  ■■  ■-  -        ■ -■  ■■         

*  la  a  pap^  ofi  tbe  SlatistlcB  of  IDegithAaey, 
T«id  bcl^  w  ^dstical  Society,  Jane,  1862,  and 
prmt«d  In  their  Jom^nal  Ibr  that  year. 
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in  Ml*.  ChambertPOhrtetTah  aspirationsferthe 
spread  of  religion  among  the  masses  of  001* 
people.  Bnt  we  do  not  think  be  has  sfcown 
that  Confession  wonM  conduce  to  thi^^in- 
deed,  it  seems  to  ns  that  -it  woald  be  a 
serious  hindrance,'  We  hardly  think  Ritualists 
themseWes  would  be  so  confident  in  their 
ophiion,  if  they  did  iwt  habltuaBy' confound 
confession  with  all  effective  pastoral  influence, 
and  pour  contempt  np^on  the  latter  unless  it ' 
embrace  the  fcrmer.*-  We,  on  the  contrary, 
wonld  anxiously  distfnguish  them  :  and,  in 
so  doing,  wonld  not  altogether  deny  that  the 
cry  ibr  cofrfesston  mfty  possibly  testify  to  a 
real  feeling  of  want,  though  suggesting  a 
mistaken  remedy.  It  may  l^  that  oor  clergy, 
devoting  their  efforts  in  the  way  of  private 
visftation,  almost  exclusively  to  the  poor,  have 
not  cnlti rafted  pastotai  relations  with  the  rich 
and  educated  mm;h  te  ftey  might  have  done. 
If  so,  let  them  seek  to  restore  those  relationsi 
and  strive  to  be  "not  only  preachers  bnt  pastors 
te  all  classes  of  their  people.  When  this  is 
done  in  earnest,  we  believe  there  will  be  Httle 
need  and  little  desire  for  anything  beyond 
what  the  Protestant  system  recognises  and 
enioina. 

Returning  from  our  long  hut  not  useless 
digression,  we  now  refemne  our  examination 
of  the  Prayer  Book.  We  come  next  to  the 
Ooramination  Service ;  but  this  need  not 
delay xis.  The  wen!  'penance'  occnrs  at  the 
cewmencenffent  of  It,  It  is  true,  but  in  con- 
nexion on^  w^th  persons  who  *  stand  con- 
viefced  of  notbrions  .sin,'  and  consequently 
having  no  bearing  on  privi^to  confession. 

We  tarn,  there^M^  to  the  OtRce  for  the 
Vitatation  of  the  Sick.  What  we  have 
speoiaDy  to  notice  is  the  string  of  the  rubrics 
preceding  the  absohition.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows t— 

In  the  first  pHaee  fhe  minister  is  to  examine 
the  sick  ma])  whether  he  repent  him  truly 
of  hie  sins,  and  to  exhort  him  to  forgive 
offences  against  himself,  and  to  make  amends 
to  Umk#  wboiik  he  haa  offitodad*  Next,  He 
ia  to  advise  hkn  to  aetHe  has  temporal  affain^ 
and  in  eonnexien  thevewilih  he  is  directed 

*  earnestly  to  move  such  sick  persons  as  are 
of  ability  to  be  liberal  to  the  poor.'  And 
then  comes  the  clause — '  Here  shall  the  sick 
person  be  moved  to  make  a  special  confession 
of  his  sins,  if  he  feel  his  eot^ienoe  troubled 
with  any  weigh^  matter.^ 

It  18  said  that  this  dlrecfe  Am  minister  to 
nrge  eonfbsAion.  It-  seems  worth  noticing, 
however,  that  he  is-  only  to  ^  move,'  not  to 

*  move  enrmeetly,*  as  in  the  ease  of  charity  to 
the  poor.  Bnt  let  that  pase.  What  is  more 
importfiDt  is  t^at*the  whole  sentence  is  con- 

•  See  *  Church  and  the  World,^  2bd  Ser.,  p.  203^ 
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ditioniJ,  and  that  confestiofti  is  cmlj  to  be  reo 
ommeDded  in  case  the  person  is  troubled  in 
conscience.  In  this  respect,  then,  it  precisely 
harmonises  with  the  address  in  the  Com- 
munion Service ;  and  it  can  hardiy  be  doubt- 
ed that  that  address  affords  the  tme  model 
to  be  followed  in  *  moving'  the  sick  man. 
Any  more  pressing  exhortation  wonld,  we 
conceive,  go  beyond  the  spirit  and  analog 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  Here,  as  m 
the  Communion  Service,  repentance — the  in- 
dispensable thinff — stands  in  the  first  place, 
and  is  absolutely  required.  Here  also,  as 
there,  confession — the  exceptional  thing—* 
comes  in  at  the  end  in  a  perfectly  distinct 
place,  and  as  a  conditional  matter  only. 

But,  says  the  Ritualist,  the  consciences  of  the 
sick  must  inevitably  be  troubled  with  a  sense 
of  their  sinsi  and  consequently  this  rubric 
virtually  amounts  to  a  universal  injunction. 
If  so,  why  was  it  not  universal  in  form  ?  It 
is  incontestable  that  it  recommends  confes* 
sion,  not  in  all  cases,  but  in  a  special  case ; 
just  as  the  rubric  before  directs  sick  persons 
to  be  moved  to  liberality — not  in  every  in- 
stance, but  if  they  be  *  of  ability.'  Very  dis- 
tinct light  is  thrown  upon  this  point  by  the 
pravers  at  the  end  of  the  Visitation  Service, 
whfch,  as  their  titles  show,  are  clearly  meant 
for  particular  occasions  only.  Among  them 
we  find  a  prayer  *for  persons  troMed  in 
mind  or  in  conscience,^  As  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice, we  imagine  Ritualist  clergymen  do  not 
as  a  rule  read  this  prayer  to  all  sick  persons. 
Why  then  are  all  sick  people  to  make  con- 
fession ? 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  Articles.  The 
XVIth  treats  expressly  of  post-baptismal  sin. 
If  confession  be  the  true  cure  for  it,  this  is 
the  place  of  all  others  in  which  we  noay  ex- 
pect to  find  it  mentioned.  What  Ritualist 
divines  would  have  said  if  they  had  had  to 
frame  such  an  article,  we  can  guess  accu- 
rately enough  from  their  works.  Thus  we 
read: — 

*  According  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
from  the  beginning,  sacramental  Confession 
and  Absolution  is  the  special  means  appointed 
by  God  for  the  forgiveness  and  cleansing  away 
of  sin  committed  after  baptism,  and  of  restor- 
ing to  the  soul  sanctifying  grace.** 

Compare  thk  with  the  Article,  and  ob- 
serve the  difference.  The  Chnrch  of  Eng- 
land speaks  of  ^repentance '  as  the  condition 
of  forgiveness,  but  makes  no  mention  either 
of  confession  or  penance.  And  this  is  the 
more  deserving  of  notice,  because  the  Ritu- 
alist view  is  just  that  which  prevailed  np 
to  the  Reformation.  The  sacrament  of  peni- 
tence was  called  the  second  plank  after  ship- 

♦  '  R^>estaiiC6,*  p.  49. 


wrsek,  the  only  smmm  of  d«ii?OHilMsa  for 
those  who  bad  lost  th^  baptismal  iaao- 
cence.*  If  then  oar  Refoniiers  have  varied 
fVom  this,  they  must  have  done  so  de- 
liberately, having  the  old  theory  lull  befofe 
their  eyes.  Bat  we  nsay  carrv  the  ease  a 
step  further  yet  The  history  or  the  Artidss 
shows  the  pains  the  fnuaers  took  Id  weed 
their  language  of  everythingthtft  was  even 
ambiffuous  on  the  subjects  Wbeii  the  Arti- 
cles Irst  appeared  in  the  reim  of  Bdward 
VI.,  the  last  cause  of  the  XVlth  ims  ia  the 

Latin,   'damnaadi  sunt  qui rere 

resipisoentibuB  poenitenti»  locum  denegant' 
But  when  they  were  finallv  revised  is  1671, 
and  republished  in  an  au^oriaed  form  boUi 
in  Latin  and  in  English,  this  was  ohangad 
to  '  venicB  looom  denegant'  And  Ibovgh  in 
the  fiiet  elause  of  the  Article  the  werds 
'  locus  poDnitentisB  non  eat  negandua '  were  re- 
tained, care  was  taken  to  render  this  im  the 
English  veiaion  by  ^  grant  ef  rfpmUanee! 
Such  alterations  speak  for  thems^ves.  They 
exclude  the  possibility  of  taking '  pcraitentiss' 
in  the  techiuaal  sense  of  the  schoolmen  as  the 
sacrament  of  penitence,  and  were  doubtless 
made  f<x  the  very  purpose  of  excluding  it.f 


♦  See  '  Lyndwood,'  lib.  v^  tit  xvi.,  y.  SM. 

f  This  seems  the  fit^  place  to  notice  a  pssssge 
often  cited  from  Archbisaop  Parker,  to  the  effect 
that  mortal  sins  are  remissiDle  by  penance.  The 
passage  has  gone  the  round  of  Ritualist  writers, 
and  there  is  nothing  which  they  cite  with  more 
exultation.  Mr  Cooke  (in  his  *  Power  of  the  Priest- 
hood in  Absolution/  Oxford  and  Lopdon,  1858,  p. 
85)  triumphantly  snys  of  it,  'This  is,  indeed, 
strong  evidence.'  Strong  It  mnj  be,  but  we  take 
its  strength  to  be  on  our  side  when  rishtiy  «!• 
amined.  The  facts  are  theses  The  arcJi&shop  m 
certain  visitation  articles  treats  it  as  a  heresy  to 
say  'that  mortal  or  voluntary  sins  oommStted  after 
baptism  be  not  remissible  by  penaoee ;  or  ihalt  a 
man,  after  he  have  received  the  Holy  Ohost»  ean- 
noi  commit  sin ;  or  that  afterwards  he  eaaaet  rise 
again  b^  grace  to  repentance ;  or  that  any  man 
lireth  without  sin '  (Card.  Doc.  Ann.  i.  S41).    A 

f glance  at  the  XYIth  Artide  will  show  that  Parker 
s  here  oloeely  following  what  is  there  laid  down, 
just  as  he  afterwards  does  in  respect  to  the 
XXXyillth  and  XXXIXth  Articles.  Hence 
there  is  no  reasonable  ground  to  doubt  that  his 
*  penanoe '  is  meant  to  correspond  to  the  '  loens 
pesniteiitin '  in  the  artisle.  Parker's  viMtatioa  was 
in  1047.  la  1571,  as  we  have  seen,  'loeus  posai- 
tentie '  was  in  one  plaoe  changed  into  *  loMS 
veniffi/  and  in  the  other  was  au&oritatively  ren- 
dered— not  penance,  but  repentance.  It  is  quite 
pottible  timt  Parker  himself  did  not  mean  anyUiing 
more  than  repeatanee,  fer  Iris  eonteMporary  Over- 
dale  need  the  words,  as  he  tells  us  himsei(  as  sy- 
nonymous ('  Goverdale*s  Bern.,'  Parker  Soc  Bdit^ 
J>.  19);  but  if  he  )id  mean  more,  his  words  are  no 
ooger  of  authority.  The  only  remark  that  re- 
maine  to  be  made  m  that  the  importanee  attached 
by  cofltrovernalietB  to  these  w^rds  is  the  exact 
measure  of  the  si^nifisaaoe  of  tke  alteratioiis  made 
in  the  Article,  whi<^  have  cut  away  the  possibility 
of  alleging  t^em  as  evidence  at  the  present  day. 
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We  8ee»  tbeiv  th«t  tin  is  declared,  to  b« 
remisftible  on  repeaUno«.  Bot  does  aaj  one 
uk  what  t«  repeaUmce  f  Hay  doI  conCsfl- 
sion  be  iucladed  in  the  ide%  and  ^rm  a  ne- 
ecsMrj  pari  of  itf  A  eoaeiaaive  anawer  is 
at  band*  The  Charch  has  devoted  a  special 
homilj  to  the  aabject — the  Homily  x>n  £e- 
peotance.  We  shall  attempt  to  give  a  very 
brief  siuQinaiy  of  the  rather  long  argam^ot 
therein  contained. 

Repentance  is  there  divided  into  four  parts: 
contrition,  confession,  faith,  and  anendment 
of  life.  Confession,  we  learn,  is  to  be  made 
to  God,  thoQgh  indeed  it  is  admitted  that  we 
shoald  acknowledge  fco  oar  hrefthron  our  of- 
fences against  tJheP),  and  that  we  m^j  mntn- 
ally  confess  our  infirmities  for  the  sake  of 
nnited  prayer  for  forgiveness*  It  is  in  this 
sense,  we  are  told,  that  what  St.  James  says 
is  to  be  taken,^  and  ^  the  adversaries '  are 
m  error  when  they  'wrest  it  to  maintain 
their  auricular  confession  withal : ' — 

'And  where  that  ttiey  do  sttege  tbis  saying 
ef  oar  Bariour  Jesos  Christ  unto  the  leper,  to 
prove  auricular  oonfe^sion  to  stand  on  God's 
wordj  "  Go  thy  way,  and  show  thyself  unto 
the  priest,**  do  they  not  see  that  the  leper  was 
dean=cd  from  his  leprosy,  before  he  was  by 
Christ  sent  unto  the  priest  for  to  show  himself 
unto  him  ?  By  the  same  reason  we  must  be 
deansed  from  our  spiritual  leprosy.  I  mean, 
oar  sins  must  be  forgiven  us,  before  that  we 
come  to  oonlesflioa.  What  need  we  then  to 
tell  ibrth  our  sins  into  the  ear  of  the  priest, 
Rth  that  they  be  alrea4y  taken  away  ? ' 

Anricnlar  c6Bfe8aion  is  thea  declared  not 
to  have  been  used  in  the  time  of  8U  Augus- 
tine, and  we  are  ezhoi-ted  *  not '  to  bo  Med 
with  the  conscience  thereoC  bat  to  *  nse  that 
kind  of  confession  that  God  doth  oominand 
in  bis  Word,'  and  then  donbtleas  he  will  for- 
give OS.     The  passage  concludes  thus ; — 

'  I «l» not  say  but  tkalif  any  do  fln«l  them- 
selves troabled  in  conscience,  they  may  repair 
to  their  learned  curate  or  pastor,  or  to  some 
other  godly  learned  man,  and  shew  the  trouble 
and  doubt  of  their  conscience  to  them  that  they 
DLiy  receive  at  their  hand  the  comfortable  salvo 
of  God's  word;  but  it  is  against  the  true 
Christian  liberty  that  any  man  should  be  bound 
to  the  numbering  of  his  sins»  as  it  hath  been 
used  hereto£[>re  in  the  time  c^  bhndness  and  ig- 


In  the  tliird  place  faith  ts  insfsted  upon, 
and  then  lastly  we  come  to  amendment  of 
hfe,  ft^  'a  new  life  in  bringing  forth  the  fruits 
of  repaBtaaca^'  ThisiaampbatieaJlyiieelared 
to  be  '  the  satisfaction  that  God  doth  reqnfre 
of  Ds;'  and  we  are  reminded  that  'this  was 
commonly  the  penance  that  Christ  enjoined 
niMierf,  ^^  Go  thy  way  aad  sin  no  mor«w"  ' 

ComnBent  on  Ihia  soawo  anpeitfnons.    We 

y  •  James  T.  16.  . 


have  here  at  large  the  very  theory  which  we 
gathered  from  the  brief  words  of  the  Coro- 
munion  Exhortation.  Confession  is  no  inte- 
gral part  of  penitence,  but  is  superadded  for 
the  benefit  of  scrupulous  consciences,  and  is 
a  spontaneous  not  a  formal  thing.  Satisfac- 
tion, in  the  scholastic  idea  of  it,  and  as  iden- 
tical with  penance,  is  rejected.  The  only 
admissible  sense  of  it  is  as  equivalent  to  a  new 
life. 

But  Eitualism  has  still  an  arrow  left  in  its 
quiver.  If  it  cannot  deny  the  sense  of  the 
homilies,  it  will  dispute  their  authority.  Let 
us  see  what  that  anthority  is.  The  XXXVth 
Article  recites  the  subjects  of  the  various 
homilies  teriatim  (and  amongst  the  others 
that  of  the  Qomily  on  Repentance),  and  ex- 
pressly declares  that  they  *  contain  a  godly 
and  wholesome  doctrine.'  Now  no  doubt 
this  is  consistent  with  saying  that  there  may 
be  eipressions  not  relating  to  the  topic  oa 
which  a  homily  professes  to  treat,  obiter  dicta^ 
so  to  spbak,  which  may  not  be  authoritative ; 
and  that  there  may  be  particular  argnraenfts 
not  indispensable  for  supporting  the  concla  - 
siona  which  luay  not  be  of  the  same  force  as 
the  conclusions  themselves.  But  can  the 
Article,  at  the  lowest,  mean  less  than  to  giva 
its  sanction  to  the  main  doctrine  of  the  hom- 
ilies in  relation  to  the  subjects  on  whicli  they 
profess  to  be  written  ?  And  it  is  the  main 
doctrine  of  the  Homily  on  Repentance  on 
which  we  rely.  Take  away  that  doctrine  and 
the  homily  would  have  no  meaning. 

But  there  is  another  Article  calling  for 
notice.  The  XXYth  treats  of  the  sacra- 
ments. It  speaks  of  two  as  ordained  by 
Christ  ia  the  Gospel,  and  of  five  *  commonly 
called  sacranaents,'  vis.,  confirmation,  pen- 
ance, orders,  matrimony,  and  extreme  unc- 
tion, which  '  are  not  to  be  counted  for  sacra- 
ments of  the  <3lospel,  being  such  as  have 
grown  partly  of  the  corrupt  following  of  the 
apostles,  partly  are  states  of  life  allowed  in 
the  Scripture.'  This  phraseology  is  not  of 
itself  distinct  enough  to  prove  whether  'pen- 
ance* is,  or  is  not^  a  corrupt  following;  but 
all  doubt  is  removed  by  what  we  find  else- 
where. In  the  Homily  of  Common  Prayer 
and  Sacraments  is  a  passage  which  is  almost 
an  echo  of  that  just  cited.  It  mentions  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  then  enu- 
raemtes  *  other  rites  and  ceremonies'  which 
are  ret«ned  by  the  order  of  the  Church  of 
England  besides  these  two.  The  list  com- 
prises the  five  mentioned  by  the  Article,  with 
the  exception  of  penance  and  extreme  unction. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  these  are  not  *  re- 
tained,' and  we  gather  at  onco  that  the  words 
'corrupt  following'  in  the  Article  are  meant 
to  apply  to  them. 

We  have  thus  puraaed  our  investigation 
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thTotigh  one  fdrmQieity  hfter  a6otl¥erj  and 
blive  bbtaioed  consistctit'attcl'  batmotiiotis  re- 
8a?t6.  The*  results* ar0' not  to  be  disposed 
Of  by  tfie  Ytiete  eilAtlon  of  a  sentence  diit  of 
tihe  SecvTce  lor  Ordhiatioii  of  Priests,  or  by 
qtvotii^g^the  ibnii  of  absohi tikm  in  the  Visita^ 
tikm  of'  t})e  Sick.  The  ft>ni]er  of  these  is' 
^mply  an  appiil3atT0ta  of  a  text  oat  6(  the 
Gkwpei  of  St.  JoJiTi,  without  any  oomraent 
whatever.  And  be  the  meaning  of  that  text 
what  it  may,  there  is  nothing  m  the  words 
th^selTos  or  in  the  context  to  show  that  the 
Untboiity  there  given  was  intended  to  be 
osed  io  c6nn€Xioi>^Sth  auHonlar  cdalession.* 
The  grounds  for  sneh  an  Inibrenee  tnost  be 
aoaght  aHttnde,  In  the  C4is6  of  the  sick,  ab- 
aohitiou  \i  no  donbt  giten  a<W  special  oon- 
fesskm-^in  the  morning  and  evening  service 
it  18  given  after  public  atid  general  conlassion, 
aod  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  one  is 
d  superior  efficacy  %o  iho  dUienf  The  abso- 
iiitio<i  ioY  th^  siek  has  indeed  given  rise  to 
lOvefa  controversy*  Bnl  into  that  oontro- 
¥id»y  we  need  not  entei^,  for  i%  lies  beyond 
the  strict  Kmits  of  onr  snbject.  The  only 
use  that  oan  fairly  be  made  of  that  absolu- 
tion by  oor  opponents  in  relation  to  our 
present  topic,  is  to  nr^  that  if  it  really  bear 
the  high  inte^rpretation  which  they  assign  to 
iti  an  Inference  may  seem  to  arise  that  an 
ordinance  so  precious  ought  to  be  availed  of 
aa  widely  as  possible.  But  this  is  only  an 
infereneev  and  as  suofa  cannot  coQvlenbct  the 
plain  sense  of  other'  fonaularies  which  we 
nave  t>een  consideHng.  Least  of  all  can  it  be 
alk}wed  to  contravene  the  spirit  of  the  rabric 
directing  the  use  of  that  very  absolution- from 
which  the  inference  is  drawn.  That  mbric  is 
conditional  and  points  to  a  speeial  case«  It 
is  oonseqnentfy  at  variance  with  any  thsory 
which  would  roqnire  the  use  to  1)0  habitual 
and  general.  Hence  the  inf^ence  ihils,  and 
the  only  fnrther  reo^ark  to  be  made  seems  to 
be  that  if  it  be  a  neceuary  inference  from 

*  *  When  we  coDsecra^  Briesta,  ws  prono^DCd 
Christ's  words  over  them:  "Whose  sins  you  do 
forgive  they  are  fomven.*'  But  are  sins  forgiven 
obIt  hy  private  confession!  If  so,  bow  happened 
it-toeo  that  there  was  no  privaie  aonfesBion  ased 
ia  the  Church  of  QosBtaotinopls  daring  the  whtle. 
time  that  St  Chrvsosbom  was  bishop  there!  — 
Jewel,  *  Defence  of  Apology/  ?Kt\.  »oc.  Edit,  p. 
S&S.  Neither  in  Mat4;.  xviif.  18,  nor  in  2  Cor.  ii. 
1%  is  oonfessioD  at  aH  in  qtiestion. 
*  f  Hooker 'puts  them  on  a  par  in  a  passage 
which  Bhonld  by  all  means  be  consulted,  ana  which 
states  the  liraite  within  which  the  Church  recog- 
njbes  (he  '  opening  transgressions  unto  men  ^  ('  Ec- 
olsbu  Pol,'  Book  VL  efcap;  fr.  16).  Archdeacon 
Fretman  (*  Prineiples  of  Diviae  Service.*  vol  i. 
p.  S15)  says  that  the  form  given  by  oar  Reformers 
UK  the  eonfession  and  absolution  In  the  morning 
and  evening  prayer,  is  *  that  which  would  most 
completely  adapt  them  for  superseding,  in  all  or- 
,  private  ooofossloa  and  absolution.' 


wtiat '  are  caHed-;  high  views  of  absolQtfoo, 
some  grave  (lonbt  may  thence  arise  whether 
such  views  are  oonibnniMe  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Prttyef  Book*         ; 

Prom  the  Prayer  Book  we  torn  fbra  mo- 
ment lo  the  Canons.  The  liath  Canon  of 
1604,  after  directing  ministers  to  prevent 
soch  enormittiee  as  are  apparent  in  the  pariah^ 
adds  by  way  of  proviso,  *  that  If  any  mai^ 
confess  his  secret  and  hidden  sins  to  the 
minister  tor  tHe  nnturdening  of  his  coo- 
science  aiBMl  to  receive  -spintaa)  consolation 
and  ease  of  mind  from  himi/  the  minister  is 
no^  to  reveal  them.  This,  it  is  said,  *  is  a' 
direct  proof  of  tlie  common  practice  of  con- 
fession emd  absolution  at  that  period.'  To 
us  it  seems  quite  the  other  way.  No  state- 
ment in  relation  to  a  general  praelice  would 
be  ushered  in  by  such  hypothetical  words^ 
Take  an  instance:  I'he  18th  Canon  aaya^ 
^  No  man  shall  cover  his  head  in  the  church.^ 
Try  for  a  moment  the  effect  of  taming  this 
into^  *  If  ^y  man  eon»e  to  diurch  he  shall 
oover  his  head.'  The  incongruity  is  palpa- 
ble. But  fbrtfaer,  Uie  whole  tone  of  the 
canons  is  alien  from  the  Ritualist  view,  for 
the  benefit  to  be  received  is,  not  remission 
of  sin,  but  consolation  and  ease  of  mind« 
And  as  if  to  put  beyond  doubt  the  animoa  of 
their  fri^ers,  we  find  that  Canon  67  direeta 
ministers  to  visit  the  sick,  *  to  instruct  and 
oomibrtthem  in  tkeir  distress,' according  to 
the  order  of  the  ConHnnnion  Book,  if  he  be 
no  preacher ;  or  if  he  be  a  preacher,  then  as 
he  shall  think  inotft  needful  and  convenient^ 
without  one  wovd  in  this  lattor  ease  to  secure 
that  ooafeesion  sfaonh]  at  all  e^vents  be  naed. 
Is  it  likely  that  if-  confession  of  aH  remem- 
bered sins  wiere  a  d«ty  of  general  obligation, 
some  caie  wodd  not  have  been  taken  for  its  due 


*  la  pbiat  oC  faet»  w^ersirer  so^hTiewsaro  held, 
however  taiicli  lAie  voluatary  charaoter  of  waAth 
sioA  may  be  iu  tenns  admitt^  there  is  alwavs  a 
perceptible  bias  asainst  leaving  it  really  and  &oh4 
fide  optional.  This  is  a  strong  indication  that  the, 
two  things  are  hard  to  reconcile.  As  to  absolu- 
tion, Jeremy  Taylor  puts  the  dilemma  clearly 
enough,  'The  case  in  short  is  this:  either  tha 
sinner  hath  repented  worthily,  or  he  hath  not.  If 
he  hath,  then  God  hath  pardoned  him  already  by 
viftne  of  alt  the  proaiises  evangelical  If  he  hath 
not  repented  worthily. the  priest  eannot,  oaghtaei 
to  absolve  biai :  aad,  tbei^fora,  oaa  by  this  absolo- 
tion  effect  no  new  thing.' — 'Unnrn  Necessarina^' 
chap.  X.  §  4.  Tlie  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  in  his 
powerful  sermon  on  *Tlie  Throne  of  Grace  and  the 
Coafaarioanl,^  ettes  a  disttDSt  stateaient  of  the 
B4NBi«h  view  fteos  Bsttanaina;  *Si  noa  etasat 
saeerdotes  judioes  ac  vere  peocata  remittareat^  a^ 
mo  periret  in  eo  aolum  quod  sacerdotem  reconcili- 
antem  habere  non  posset.  May  we  not  fairly  argue 
in  like  manaer,  that  as  with  til  confession  Is  op- 
tioaal  so  thatao  mm  aas  be  thought  to  perish 
simply  from  not  havkia  it,  it  cannot  be  that  the 
minister  really  remits  uta  t 
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perfomaD^ef  Bat  no:  idl.tbi^t  is  said  is 
that  tbe  minister  is  to  'inslrnct  and 
comfort.*  In  point  of  fact  then  the 
gpirit  of  Cano4  1^3'  is  tihercfy  ,lo'  1ar|)oS(i  si- 
tettce'oti'mfittisters  id  TC«t)e\3t'df  what  is  con- 
fided to  them  in  their  pastoral  dbmmnnica- 
tioDs  with  tkeir  people — such  confidetoeiS  be- 
ing obvieusly  conetdmd  fia  occaiilonal,  not 

Up  to  ^fe  poHft  #e  bate1)cftn  ctttisidertng 
whether  coirfetesicrn  '*hon!d  be  habitnaf  or  ex- 
ceptional, but  it  !d  time  to  look  niote  fully 
fnto  the  questiob,  What  ia  this  confession 
which  is  thus  urged  upon  us  by  the  Ritualist 
lehooll 

Bciiore  the  RefonnatioD'  it  "waft  a  fitted 
dogma  l^t  ooo&s^on  moiA  be  6bm|)l€^,  t.  e.^ 
tiiAt  ftt  all  creiyU  Ho  fnotUi)  bin'ranst  b« 
bontted  wbicb  th^  pctofteot  «ould  r6tnember: 
And  this  vested  on  tbe  groand'  that  pardoii 
conld  not  be  bad  oibenvM.  Ttula  Harding^ 
arguing  with  Jewel,  la^s  down  the  dpc- 
trine  ; — 

'  That  tbe  recital  and  teUearsal  of  all  sins  be* 
fore  the  priest  is  necessary  to  salv»tioik, . unless 
9eee^ty«  for  Wik  of  a  priest  or  btbetwise,  ex- 
olad^  us  from  it,  ftod  tliat  a  geoeral  Oonfi»sskm 
in  no  wise  su£&ce4h«'  * 

Bfit  thisi,  aa  mt>  have  fte^n,  \%  no  longer  the 
doctrine  of  our  Chtirch.  CJonfession  is  op- 
tionai,  not  necessary  to  salvation,  and  henco, 
the  reason  of  tbe  rule  having  ceased,  we  in- 
fer fhait  the  mle  has  ceased  iUo.  Bnt  we 
have  more  than  infenBoce^  as  we  proeeed  to 


Ov  service  for  tbe  Viaibatidi^  of' tile  fiick 
waa  mainly  taken  frond  ;ondprevionaly  In  iaae^ 
wbicli  18  to  be  found  iti  the  Banun  Ma?h.iial; 
bb^t  on  a  oomparlson  cf  ^  tbe  two^  we  find 
lUikiDg  TBfiationa^  and  tbeae-  aver  paeeiaely 
Inch  aa  bear  np^a  ttie  poiiit  boIv  befiore  ns. 
la  the  Sarum  Qffide,  f  tbe.prief»t  makea  a 
?ery  solemn  address  to  tbe  atok  aeMmiaa  to  the 
^oeasity  €»f  confessing  all  bis  sins.  He*ext 
korta  bim  to  the.moit  cai^i^  selftexamina^ 
|ie0  in  order  ti^at  he  naiay  reoall  every  tttinsr 
gression  with  all  its!  a^p'avating  circom* 
stadcea,  «Dd  eB|oiaa  bim  to  confess  all  stch 
^  iMito,  ]e6t  pcrckaaoeia  former  eonfiessioni 
be  aboiMld  have  (Concealed  or  aopprteed  any'r 
Ibiag*  For  tbe  better  peHbrAaanbeel  thia, 
the  ptiestiis  to  assist  bim  with  iotsriogationsi 
and  at  tbe  condusioo  is  authoiHtod  4k>igive 
only  tbe  folJowiBc  oa^e^Uy  limited,  fbrm  of 
nbsolntion:  *I  absolve  tkeei  frona  all  tbead 
iinsfer  wbick.'thQn  kaatf^lt  hearty  cofttrition^ 
l»d  which  tbo«  haat  with'tbjtnloutb  Qou* 
faised'to  me, and  from  ai^ 'othefc  ihy  tiaa 
wbiob, « th^  l«ul  (MlWe  tditfcy  Jj^^Hoij?,  thoU 
would'st  willingly  have  confessed.'       -    ,.  ii 


•  8  Jew.,  Pwk, . S90.  Wa^vV*  ^%' 
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In  our  owp  seicviQCi,  "no  ^address  an  to  the 
seoessity  of  complete  confession  is  ibnbd,  smd 
tbe  ab»ol»lk)«i  ia  ualimited->-*  from  all  thy 
isn^?  Itiese  varraftions  at>e  s^ificant  enough; 
and  aW  itj  hafrtti6n^  t^i'fh  What  we  read  in  th^ 
homily,  that  no  man  is,  to  be  bound  to  th^ 
numbering  of  his  sins.^  Confession,  or  tb^ 
'opening  of  grief/  as  recognis^  in  ^ur.Churcbi 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  exhaustirA 
medieval  system.  It  ia  ratlier  ideiitieal  with 
the  *  showing  of  the  trouble  and  douVt  of  the 
conscience  to  the  P^ tor '^ a  thing  D^prcsslj 
distingutsbed  W  the  houiity  from  tbe  system 
in  the  times  of  bli'iKlnes*  anJ  ignorance.*   .  , 

Having  thug  a!*cf^rlained  tbe  theory  of  the 
Churcb  of  Englaml,  let  tis  now  contrji^t  with 
it  the  practice  of  her  Ritualist  memborsi   One 

of  the  works  before  ns  &ays  : — 

..    .1    .  .        '  "^ 

'OotifbsBien)  ^haftt  trms  (sioafbssion  to  '#1#^ 
alone  ftbaolution  isproiKmnoed  er  can  be  fi'^^ 
m^t  .t>ey  ap  far  ea  U  iaipeeaible  to  make  itt^  an 
actual  fore-etal^pg.  Qf;/tbe  J^udgment>  in  obey 
dience  to  tkat  comoiia^d.of  the  Church,  wbict^ 
says  ■''lirudge  therefore  Yourselves,  brethren, 
thW  ye  be  not  judged  of  the  Lord/ 1  The  one 
sokmn  and  earnest  effort  of  the  penitent,  must 
be  to  detail  fer«ry  ain  oflhoug^ht,  word^  or  deed^ 
which  he  can  ever  remember  to  have  t;otnnnt*» 
ted,  as  fully,  unreservedly,  and  strictly^  as- they 
will  be  declared  in  the  ears  of  all  men  at  the 
awfhl  Judgment  Day,  and  with  that  same  perr 
feet  freedom  from  all  paUiation/  &c.  J  ., 

Again  :-^  _ 

'  In  truth  it  were  utterly  jmpoeaible  for  &e 
Priest  to  give  Absolution  unless  Lt  Liid  a  per- 
fect knowjedge  of  all  the  ftina  thu-t  bnrdcrn  the 
conscience  of  the  ptnitenL^  It  were  siu^ply 
an  unreal  mockery  to  Ei^y  *^  1  abeolve  thee  from 
a2Z  thy  sins,*  when  he  kj^gwts  not  whether  t^ey  be 
such  as  can  be  absolved,  or  whetljer  the  penU 
tence  of  the  sinner  bu  t>u4ih  aa  to  ttiid^  tlie  stb- 
solution  indeed  efficacioua.  The  fact  tbnt  tht;r# 
is  at  least  o?ic  sin  whicti  has  never  fcirgivtenese^ 
neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  tbEit^btuh  U 
to  come,  renders  it  absolutely  essential^  t]iat  the 
priest  should  be  in  a  condition  to  know  of  a 
surety  ^at  he  is  not  involuntarily  t^ikiug  tbe 
name  of  God  in  vain,  by  pronouucing  in 
Christ's    stead  the   p;;^do^  of   some    iniquity 


*  It  haa,  iade^»  be^R  W[^.  that  bt^oause  at  the 
last  Kwew  the  woroa  *o?^lwfl  siiip'  wer^  9^1^^ 
after  tbe  word  '  confession  *  >n  the  visitation  rubric^ 
oZZ  siDB  inost  be  confessed.  The  abort  aoswer  is, 
If  th^  rttbric  memd  all  sins,  why  did  it  not  My  so. 
as  tie  Sarmn  Office  doest  Tbe  words  probably 
tae^n  tbat  tb^  eonfesflloii  ab^iild  take  in  tfina  agalbn 
God,  as  well  as  any  oiber '  weiffhly  matter  •  troab- 
Hng  the  mind ;  wbieb  nobodj^  dtusi,  '  Eicpreaeii^ 
eonun  qn»  taeile  imiat  ^^s  tbe  legal  vnasdm) 
nihil  operator/ 

.f  We  refttty  t^u^aona  hat  a  Ritiailiia^cmld 
take  an  exiortatton  to  judge. Mrselvaf,  eea«40BH 
maud  to  aubmit  to  the  judgbauit  of  anotfaan. 

i '  Ministry  ol  OonatfMiM;  p.  29. 
.  .  |Tlia  ia  id  dioie  .haipMw^  iHih  tkeCwNaal  of 
Trent.    See  Beaa.  XIV4  Oi  fi*  
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which  that  same  Lord  hai  wiHed  nev^  to  par- 
d(m-*thu8  declaring  ^  Peaee,  peace,  Where  there 
k  no  peace."  Power  is  givem  t»  Uie  prk«t  not 
only  to  remil^  but  to  retaiik— to  bind  aa  well 
as  to  loose — and  he  oiaj  not  dare  to  exercise 
the  abeolyiog  poriion  of  this  twofold  authority 
without  possessing  aa  absolute  certainty  that 
there  is  nought  in  the  penitent's  oondidon  to 
compel  him  to  use  that  other  and  more  awful 
ftmctton.* 

This  remarkable  passage  will  not  be  lost 
on  the  reader.  In  the  earlier  part  of  it  there 
seems  to  be  a  claim  to  the  knowledge  of 
that  sin  which  we  had  hitherto  supposed  all 
schools  of  theologians  agreed  in  considering 
as  one  of  the  hidden  things  of  scripture.  But 
we  can  hardly  wonder  at  any  amount  of 
knowledge  being  claimed  for  those  who  seem 
to  possess  the  privilege  of  reading  men's 
hearts,  sinee  they  arrive  at  '  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty '  of  the  condition  of  their  penitents. 

Accordingly,  the  preparation  for  a  first 
confession,  especially  when  the  party  is  an 
adult  who  has  never  confessed  before,  is  a 
discipline  of  no  ordinary  severity.  Full  in- 
structions for  it  are  given  in  more  than  one 
of  the  works  before  us.  Thus  in  Mr.  Gres- 
ley's  work ; — 

"To  facilitate  this  search  into  your  whole 
past  Hfe,  it  is  best  to  divide  your  life  into  peri* 
ods,  according  to  anv  outward  changes,  e.  gr, 
of  first  going  to  school  (if  you  ever  were  at  one), 
or  of  abode^  or  any  marked  events  of  life  which 
make  certam  stages  in  it^  or  any  turning  points 
either  for  good  or  evil  Then  in  each  throw  your- 
self back  as  much  as  you  can  into  yourformer  life, 
thinking  with  whom  you  lived,  acted,  convers- 
ed, were  intimate :  how  you  employed  amused 
yourself,  your  conduct  as  to  church,  ko.  Try 
to  bring  everything  before  you :  each  separate 
scene  in  every  place, — the  fields,  or  streets,  or 
houses  around  your  home  or  abode;  your 
walks,  rides,  society,  loneliness^  and  lonely 
tibougnts;  the  rooms  you  lived  m,  their  very 
Ibmitupe,— everything  helps  to  recover  the 
menaory  of  your  past  life,  and  so  bring  back 
(alasH  the  memory  of  some  sin.t  As  you  re- 
call them,  you  had  better  mark  them  down  for 
yourself,  by  some  abbreviations  which  others 
eannot  understand,  else  you  might  forget  them. 
In  any  heavier  sin  it  is  best  to  trace  out  the  be- 
ginnings or  forerunners  of  it  (it  is,  alasl  com- 
monly something  in  childhood) ;  then^  when  it 
began  to  be  more  against  conscience,  the  length 
of  time  it  lasted,  any  aggravations  of  it,  how  it 
ramified  into  other  sins,  or  in  what  difierent 
forms  it  appeared ;  or  if  it  were  one  in  act  as 
well  as  thought  and  word;  or  if  it  were  a  sin 
of  the  senses^  what  different  •enses  were  en* 
gaged   in    it — as    the   tight^  bearing,   touch: 

*  *iaiiiitry  of  CoiiM>latioa,*  p.  S2.  Sm  ako  <  Re- 
p«ktaM%'  p.  ai,  mmI  'liUle  Prayer  Book,' p.  81. 
It  10  fair  to  add  that  Mr.  Carter  (*  Doot  of  (>>uf.*) 
takes  a  somewhat  leM  axtreme  view. 

t  Qamre,  Are  all  Umm  past  lias  soppoeed  up  to 
that  time  to  be  uuforgiven  f 


whether,"    &c — *  Ordinance   of    Confession/ 
p.  69.      , 

Then  we  come  to  *  soBoa  estimate  of  the 
frequency.'  Then  under  '  habitual  sins^'  the 
direction  is : — 

'  Look  as  closely  as  Ton  can  into  your  past 
life,  year  by  year,  montti  by  month,  and  week 
by  week.  JPeople  have  been  able  to  reosH  tha* 
suoh  or  sotth  a  deadly  sia  was  commttlad.  a4 
times  twice  in  the  week,  or  even  daily*  liaka 
such  an  average,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  for  each 
year;  take  account  of  Uie  periods,  longer  or 
shorter,  during  which  you  were  fi«e,'  &C. 

Then  the  whole  life  is  to  be  examiaad  ia 
relMioD  to  the  OomfikaBdments — ^then  with 
relatiott-to  the  meaas  of  gtaee,  ^c  It  ia 
natural,  therefore^  that  the  author  af  the 
*  Ministry  of  Coasolation  *  should  recomnMiKl 
that  written  memoranda  should  be  made  foe 
the  confession  which  is  to  follow  : — 

'  Were  you  to  trust  your  unassisted  recollec- 
tion it  could  scarce  fiiil  but  that  amid  your 
trembling  and  your  shame,  the  foiling  of  your 
heart  cmd  struggling  of  your  soul,  yon  would  be 
distracted  with  a  thousand  fears,  that  half  the 
sins  you  had  desired  to  tell  were  now  forgotten, 
and  in  the  effort  to  recall  them,  you  would  pass 
from  confbsion  to  bewilderment  till  haply  in 
your  fear  of  sacrilege  by  incomplete  confessioQ 
you  come  to  dread  the  very  absolution  whi(^ 
should  be  your  chiefest  joy.* — ^p.  87, 

After  this,  it  can  excite  no  surprise  to  hear 
that  three  weeks  or  a  month,  during  which 
the  mind  is  as  far  as  possible  to  be  abstcaelad 
from  all  worldly  thoughts  and  earos,  is  the 
period  snggested  for  the  preparation  in  ques- 
tion,* or  that  the  authoress  of  ^  Thirty  Yeara 
in  the  English  Ohuroh'  spent  nearly  six 
hoars  oa  two  soooessive  dajm  kneelmg  at  the 
ahar  rail,  when  she  made  her  first  confsssion.f 
Owing  to  ignorance  she  had  made,  it  appears^ 
an  imperfect  preparation,  though  she  seema 
to  have  oecnpied  a  month  in  the  work.  And 
this  terrific  ordeal  is  what  is  gravely  put  foN 
ward  as  the  medicine  for  an  anxious  and 
scrupulous  conscienoe ! 

But  the  question  here  suggests  iteelf^  how 
is  such  complete  confession  to  be  attamedf 
and  by  what  interrogations  is  it  to  be  assisted 
or  extorted  ?  We  fiiKl  (as  might  be  expected) 
that  instructions  are  given  to  *tbe  prieat^ 
on  this  subject,  and  that  they  are  rapidly 
matoritig  into  a  r^ukkr  system,  resembling 
in  the  closest  manner  that  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  'The  Priest  m  Absolution'  ia 
a  manual  for  this  anMmgsi  other  object% 
and  contslM  *  Hiets  Ibr the  Priast  in  examin* 
ing  the  Penitent'  Tbos  it  is  laid  down 
that— 

•  'Mioittry  of  0)iiM))ation,*  p.  85. 

t  *  Ohur4h  and  the  Worid,*  ist  series,  p.  tiS: 
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'Shoold  he  (the  peBitwfc)  deny  tliw  of 
thought  (OQ  the  aabieot  of  cheatity)  he  thoold 
oot  be  qoeeticMied  about  acts,  onioss  be  be  per- 
duDoe  yery  aniastnicted ;  for  peraona  oftea  do 
not  realise  that  thougbta  are  sins,  at  any  rate 
unkas  they  willed  to  proceed  to  acts;  whence 
ordinarily  scK^  onght  to  be  questioned  about 
werin,  then  about  worda,  and  lastly  abont 
thwghta  If  the  peaileoi  eotdtm  yr\\M 
thoof  bki^  he  ahooUl  be  qeeatkmed  about  con- 
wsataon^  leoke,  loMh;  ffhaooafeaatheae,  he 
idkould  be  qoeslioBed.wheiher  pecchaitDe  any- 
thing worse  haa  been  oonuaittedy  or  at  any  rate 
lusted  after,  or  willed  to  be  committed,  if  shame 
or  fear  had  not  held  him  back )  for  some  are  so 
minstructed  that  except  they  be  thus  question- 
ed ther  remaiQ  aiient,  thinking  it  enough  to 
flive  ttta  Piieat  an  epportonity  of  qtieetiooiag 
then  by  droppui|r  yata.  Finally,  the  nature 
aod  number  ofaing  ahoiUd  be  aakeil'--p.  2^^ 

The  words  which  next  fbtlow  contain  a 
general  caution  i^inst  orer-miofUtenesa  of 
in^siry :  and  tlria  (strange  to  say)  is  exem- 
pbfied  by  hinta  aa  to  the  style  of  interroga- 
tion to  be  used  towards  'married  persons,' 
whieh  are  such  aa  we  dare  not  transfer  to 
these  P^fM.  Yet  these  are  given  as  an  in- 
•tsBce  of  eautiotis  and  modest  questioning. 
It  nay,  donbtlesa,  be  possible  to  find  in  the 
k>weet  depth  a  lower  still ;  but  we  almost 
wonder  what  it  is  supposed  that  an  over- 
lealoua  priest  would  have  been  in  danger  of 

*  It  most  be  borne  io  mind  by  oaf  rMulert  that 
this  extreme  minnteDess  is  not  matter  of  discretion, 
but  of  neeeMky,  on  the  theory  now  before  us,  io 
order  to  eoable  the  priest  te  apportion  the  pMaaee 
eoireetly,  and  to  disoover  whether  the  peoiteot  haa 
eonnaitted  *  mortal'  9r  ,*yeidal'  sin^-a  queetioa 
which  late  in  Uie  nioeet  distioetioDS  of  casuistry. 
In  fiietk  if  the  practice  of  inculcating  the  need  of 
absolution  for  every  mortal  sin,  and  the  consequent 
■eeeeaity  of  ftdl  confessions,  be  once  admitted,  the 
whole  system  of  the  Romish  eonfessional  must 
iaevitably  f»Uow.  Th«a  the  work  before  us  says 
that  the  prieet  must '  (1)  be  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tweeo  sins  unto  death  and  sins  not  unto  death ; 
batweea  what  in  the  aatore  of  bid  is  grievous,  and 
what  is  eoraparaitivaly  trivial,  so  as  not  to  oosfMrnd 
oaa  with  the  other.  Ho  mu^t  (2>  be  acquainted 
with  the  priacii>les  upon  which  he  has  to  decide 
how  far  the  particular  sin  is  tinged  by  the  circnm- 
staoces  of  the  case,  so  as  to  remove  it  from  one 
daaa  to  the  other.^ — p.  7.  This  is  preeisely  the 
medieval  system ;  and  in  order  to  show  to  what  it 
lad  before  the  Reformation,  and  mast  lead,  we 
apprehend,  wherever  the  principle  is  carried  out. 
We  venture  to  cite  from  our  old  English  canonist 
Lyndwood  an  example  of  such  distinctions  as  are 
hare  hhited  at  It  is  happily  ahrouded  in  a  learned 
laacoage.  He  lays  it  down  in  relation  to  this  verj 
salQeat  of  eonfeauon  that  Thomas  Aquinas  says 
thiii^  'Quando  quis  propter  voluptatem  et  delec- 
tationem  eommisoetur  eonloffi,  ita  tamen  qiidd  ilia 
veloptaa  eonsistat  infra  nnntes  matrimonii,  viz., 
ffttt  eom  alii  muKere  boa  non  faoeret^  tane  est 
veaiale  peaeatnm  Si  aatem  delectatioqem  quserat 
hi  eA  ut  in  meretriee,  exeroendo  suum  affectum 
tztra  fines  matrimonii,  ita,  sciHeet,  qudd  si  non 
esset  uxor  tamen  idem  faceret,  tunc  est  mortals 
peeaatmn.'*— XyiM^KH^  lib.  v.,  tit  16,  p.  848. 


proceeding  to  ask  if  not  thus  cautioned.  As 
we  cannot  possibly  discuss  the  subject  here, 
w#  cotttent  ourselves  with  respectftiUy  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Bishops  Io  the  whole 
wo^  to  which  we  refer. 
^  Another  quealion  arises  for  eomideration, 
vix. :  Is  there  anything  to  authorise  a  clergy- 
oaan  to  impoee  a  penance  upon  a  penitent ! 

A  penance,  be  it  understood,  is  not  mere 
eounael  or  advioe,  but  is  something  which  is 
ioEiposed  as  a  condition  of  absolution.*  In 
eariier  times  it  must  biive  been  performed 
before  abaohition  could  be  given ;  but  in  the 
present  system  of  the  Church  of  borne,  ab- 
solution IS  received  upon  confession ;  but  the 
penitent  must  accept  the  penance  enjoined, 
and  have  the  inteation  of  performing  it,  oth- 
erwise the  abeolutlon  will  be  withheld,  or 
will  be  void  if  gpven.f   • 

If  we  ask  what  is  the  object  of  penance, 
we  are  told  by  the  Doctors  of  Rome  that  ft 
is  a  punishment  voluntarily  submitted  to,  in 
order  to  make  -compensation  for  the  injury 
done  to  Qod  by  the  sin  of  the  penitent^  It 
must  not  merely  be  by  way  of  medicine  for 
the  ftiture  spiritual  life,  but  as  vengeance  and 
punishment  for  the  paist  sin.§  Accordingly 
the  priest  is  bound  to  enjoin  some  penance, 
and  muet  not  omit  it|  In  precise  accord- 
ance with  this,  we  are  told  by  the  author  of 
'The  Priest  in  AbsolutioB'  (p.  40),  that— 

^  The  priest  must  impose  some  act  of  peni- 
tence on  the  penitent,  greater  or  less  in  propor- 
tion to  the  sins  confessed ;  since  he  ought,  as 
judgf>,  to  obtain  some  reparation  for  the  injured 
party.* 

Strange  as  tins  language  may  appear,  its 
harmony  with  the  expressions  of  the  scho- 
lastic theology  leaves  no  doubt  in  our  minds 
that  the  *  mjnred  party,*  whose  claim  to  repa* 
ration  the  priest  takes  upon  him  to  estimate 
and  assess,  is  the  Deity — an  idea  on  which 
wc  forbear  to  comment  And  Mr.  Wagner 
when  before  the  Ritual  Commission  said  : — 

'  Whenever  a  person  makes  a  oonfessioo,  of 
course  tiiere  is  always  some  penanoe  enjoined : 
it  may  be  saying  a  prayer.  It  usually  woula 
be  saying  some  one  or  two  prayers.    It  would 


*  The  distinetion  seems  quite  reeogalsed  in  the 
works  befora  ua  A%%  'Bapamtamse,^  pp.  68  aai 
160. 

f  See  Dens,  *Theol.  Mor.  et  Dogm./  vol.  vL  p. 
244 ;  and  ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  14. 

X  See  ibid.  vol.  vi  p.  243.  Aquinas  even  aava 
that  mere  good  works,  unless  such  as  to  be  painml 
to  the  penitent,  are  not  a  proper  satisfaction. 
*Summ.  TheoL,*  Part  III  Supplem.  Qusest  15) 
ArtL 

g  See  Council  of  Trent,  Sees.  XlV.  cap.  8  props 
finem.  It  wUl  be  remembered  that  our  hotmly 
bpeaks  of  the  true  satisfaction  being  a  new  Hfe^ 
tnus  contradicting  in  terms  the  TridenUne  riew. 

I  Deni^  voL  vi  p.  243. 
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l^  oi&e'a  duty  to  iimtpap  fion^  pjeiumoe  .cir^ 

other.'' — Report^  p.  114.     ' 

Mr.  WagQ«v^i«de0cl^  doid»  not  ezfJwB  why 
h^  QP^coiy^d  tbi3' to  b^Btkehcao  indiipetiBable 
duty,  but  it  is  diffijuilt'to  /afoid  Avppfdekig 

We  are  awa^e  Uiat  ptttanoeBare  thau|^ 
useful  on  otber  groondfit  ae  ito  4eatify  ihasin- 
eerij^y  of  i^pentaQG^,  or  for  ithe  {NurpDie  of 
aejf-jQortifiiOatioQ ;.  but  wo  ve  .Hoi;  ai/viaMitbat 
e^ich  ^TQflMoa  .ivpald  .BWike  th^vi  -  in^kpapia- 
bio,  Ib  .tlna  nature  of  ihinga  it  ia  iMurdly 
likely  t^t'fvef*y  ponitent  would  M«d  ifaom 
for  8iioh  purpoMs.  Ajid,  in  fact,  a  wrikir 
who  advocatoa  p^naaco  o»ly  oa  t^ese 
,gropud8»  contopa.plate9  tho  peswibilitj  that  it 
would  not  ali«a3^8  be  mps^oed*"^  We  fear, 
tbereforot  tiia^'Mn. Wagner,  and  the  author 
of  *  The  Priest  in  Absoltttioo  *  jmuat  be  ooa- 
siderod  IQ  g^  fiurtber,  aad  to  approxinate  to 
the  B'OogiiaA  tiew*    . 

BuV  be  tbia  aa  it  maj^  wo  poroeeod  to  the 
broad  qq^stiau  whether  there  ie  aoythiag  to 
empower  a  det^maki  of  the  Ohoreli  of 
England  to  impoae,  either  habitually  or  oeoa- 
6iQpal^4  anytihing  JO  the  uatuveof  a  penance 
as  a  C9i»di^on  of  abaelution.  We  have  yet 
to  J.^arn  that  there  is.  Neither  in  the  ali- 
thoDtativo  do^uplentl  of  the  Clihrurclky  nor  in 
tbo  wofiks  of  jtboso  wbo  franed  Ihew,  is 
thero, /lo  ,f«i;  na  ite  or»  awitre,  apy  sanction 
to  be  found  for  any  othqr  penance  than  that 
enjoined  by  an  Ecclesiastical  Judge  in  foro 
externa^  as  a  branch  of  Church  discipline.f 

That  the  Beformers  .wished  public  Churcb 
discipline  for  open  sins  to  be  restored  and 
extended,  there  are  many  passages  to  show. 
But,  as  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe  has  observed, 
even  in  the  Coromination  Service : — 

'  aa  ofiloe  etpressfy  §pl38tituted  for  the  godlj^ 
discipline  of  tho  ancient  Churoh*  .  .  .  there  is 
not  a  word  said,  not  a  hint  dropped,  of  any 
auricular  oonfpaaion  put  in  place  of  the  old 
exomologesis,  not  a  syllable  of  any  "private 
discipline  "  in  place  of  the  old  godfy  and  public 
•one4'  .         ' 

The  case  then  stands  tbus.  At  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  there  was  a  well-settled 
system  of  penance,  grounded  mainly  upon 
the  doctriae of  Uatis&tion '  as  laid  downby 
Iho  Oh^irph  of .  Rope.  This  baais  ia  taken 
awav  by  tbe  rejection  gf  ^hat  doctrine  by  the 
•Reformers;  a«d'therefore  the  question  is,  On 
what  dop^  tho  authority  rest  to  impose  pri- 

*  *  Ministry  of  Coneolation/  p.  164. 

f  This,  as  every  one  who  hasatudiecl  the  subject 
Is  aWare,  belbngs^to  an"  ientirely' different  category. 
In  the  theology  qi  the^  Charoh  pf  Rome  it  is  not 
eacraniental  penaoce  at  all. 

t  *  Charge  to  the  Clergy,'  1867,  p.  f^%  Comp. 
Marshall's  '  Penitfiht.  Diacip.,'  p.  U3,  Aiiglo  CatL 
Libra^  Eflit 


Kate  :peMHH^  «k,  i^i  jf  tfaa' CflHoMffi^n- 
teaded  to  ^deep'thi^  imiKMittott  of  penafie^ 
-aioDg  with  t^  dob«rihe  on'w%ic9i  H'  mit^lV 
lasted,  it  is  nittaraf  enough  tft^t  no  farther 
mention  of  it  should  be  found*  ^ni  if  ^ 
were  ^eaat  not  ^o  ^iaeont(inuep  but  tor^ 
model  thie  sysljem^.  SHC^lyJt  isatmnga  thmt 
no  4irectionS|  no  de^iis,  4qo  di^tincj^wmitti 
to  the  aubjeotia  tobafouiid;.  '  iiDthatOltiinli 
of  Beme  oonfeasort  fdltow  a  fibrt  of  ««tft- 
totaarv  syaftem*  tolet^y  t*reH  undetstood, 
tihongh  not  actually  lard  doVen  in  any  writtepi 
code.  In  Englan^  up  to  1^  Ke/ormatipfi 
there  were  certain  Episcopal  oonstitutioo^ 
and  tEere  was  the  Penitential  of  AcobbialW|p 
Theodore.  But  all  tJbeee  ayateoil  were  tli^ 
offshoot  o(  and  tfrew  out  o^  the  docdrioe  of 
*  satisfi%ction,'  aad  camiot  legitknately  be  tip- 
pUed  tp  a  sj^tKem,  h^v^ing  i^i$areiit  ot^i^ta. 
Moreover,  they  are  ap  onerous  that  U^ej  -itre 
not  now,  an4  prooably  ney^r  ^ere,:hpi%^j 
carried  put,  but  have  alw^ija  been  mpdifted 
(if  we  should  not  rather  s^y  nullified^ by  tb^ 
allqwance  of  disp^^atiousi  and  varipuf^k^^ 
of  commutationsuf  By  w^t^  rule,  then,.ia  |t 
contended  that  pei^nces  ^re  V>  be  irfiyyd. 
Of.  are  they  to  be  practically  withoii^t  ^1^ 
and  at  the  absolute,  djscreiion  of  the  fio^ifeft- 
sor?|  This  ia  not  only  an;  ii9p<>^n|^  Jl>vit 
rather  »,n  alaruiing  questioq,  when  we  re«^ 
of  the  passive  obedience  which  the  tenets  of 
Ritualism  demand  ftom  penitents. 

<The  ol)edieQoe  Wbieh  alo»e  befitis  ^thb 
humble  eoul  in  ^tritnal  i^latreuB  kust  be  iV^ 
afnd  unquestioflin^,  pfeV^nttpg,  with  a  settted 
purpose  of  siibmiswoti;  every  eomiband  which 
the  judgment  of  the  priest  may  see  ftt  to  lajr 
upon  us.  We  say  not  that  this  obedience  muat 
of  necessity  extend  to  iJl  the  occurrences  an^ 
trials  of  our  existence.  Ko ,  spiritual  Di^ther 
would  wish  to  hedge  va  JA  ^o.ouich^  eveo  with 
the  deep  blessing  oC  his  oare^  for  doubtless  oilr 
strength  ooi^  n<^  be  tested  wiihont  due  IdMftv 
of  actioa ;  but  we  muet  leave  it  tohftn  to  setl^ 
the  boundaries  of  our  freedptn,  fev  in  oonfeesioVi 
It  Boaroe  can  fa9  but  we  should  toueh  on  all  the 
springs  and  inAuences  of  our  inner  ISTe,  and  fo|: 
everything  tterein  made  known,  our  srns,  temp- 
tations, trials,  and  datigtrg,ln  all  their  bearingSj 
we  are  bouna  to  submit  burse) ves  to  the  rem- 
edies and  preventiona  prescribed,  whatsoever 

*  The  ancient  penitet)tlaj[  eanona  h^velong  )>e^^ 
laid  fk&iae  In  prscdeeni 

I  Sf^i'  !x  3ua.L4roue  pf^jniiUeion  fur  doing  pen^^oa 
h^^  deputy  in  John^ou^s  ^  Canons,'  auh  miu^  i)^    ' 

^  hi  tbe  Chiirch  of  Kome  I  be  pii^t  In  Dm  lAhu- 
nrd  gf  ^^uHenc^  afipeai?  tq  V^  irr^poiusiUe  lav* 
i^  Gi:h1.  The  onlj  remedy  fJiUxily  piaggi^ted  for«ii 
exot*s*iv«  cjttTL'lije  of  hh  power  h  that  the  p^ntu^t 
inayf  per1iup«,  be  p^rmxtteJ  bo  report  Ui  unotJit^ 
coTkf^Eiaor  in  the  )jop«  Lhut  he  tnay  h&  dt^poti.'d  to 
jniLigate  the  sentence-  (Deti\  ^T\\mh  iltir,  et 
pognx:  vuL  vL  p.  2jj6.  Et^t,  18*^.)  Even  tiu« 
refiitjo  ifl  etfrnW  rt^uaed  by  Bitujdiflt  doetor^.^^See 
^PrJMt  in  AbeoltttioD/ p,  47. 


^J?kilM^G4^^\ff99im^  qf^JO^laml. 
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ttiej  nmj  t>e$  FosaiMft  io  Uv»9  yerj  reyelatiMWi 

tipaj  see  U  gpod  for  ua,  to  Jqave  us  .liiuqn 
rty ;.  but  whether  lie  Bd-  deid  with  ps,  Or 
tpHher  find  it  fte^dfhl  to  bind  one  rebel  ^Msions 
end  t^  wiky*irard  bte^  Ift  ^b«lns»  and  w&e«b«T 
m  ibatatottwKtf  sdig  migto  iMfer  fronfc  hbiaode 
,^pficmaum^  it.AifloMrftld  tkel  ^h«l»ot/tbat 
M  J»  tfc»  l»n>bnirtidor  of  .C?hr)»t  to  »ig»,  W9^  be 
aitf^  ihwept  bit  woix^  as  Itoiik  the  Lord  For 
hpw  flPeaJf^  t^e  Koly  &ho8i  ?  ''  The  priest's  lips 
ehould  keep  knowledge,  and  they  should  Seek 
the  law  at  his  mouth,  for  he  is  uxe  messengCT 
of  tfte  Lord  <^  Hosts/  ....  "Ibe  same  law  of 
teiplvttt  obe4)sttoe  ia|  bi«clittg'on  tke  p«mtait 
tt«6niBitiotK)iiiidttr  all  ckevaneUmMs.*^  *  * 
''Bc*^*4ftt€«)iytrai6tt^B^l!befrtt  19  noiikKca- 
tfetr  of  t^nhvd  tof  the  Church  6t  En^imA 
^/h^f96  Vof  the  stQpcmdoas  soherae  of  saeev- 
4<M  katbority  to  which  these  extracts  t>ait)i  t 
We  think'  if  tolerably  plain  that  soch  indioa- 
HbDS  eacifl*  Ifbr  those  who  are  ^poeed  to  look 
^'tkmo.  donMthhrg  might  be  fsM  ^ftfcm 
lii^'woHdii^  ef  the  EKhtwtatien  %ty  which  we 
have  so  o^n  referred  in  the  Commatiiofi 
flMfee.f  IBdt  instead  of  dwelling  cm  this, 
Jdm  look  ^fah)  at  the  diantm  Office.  The 
^viest'  1«  tbene  directed  to  inforoi  the  eick 
w>*Ott*'<pf  1h«  penanoe  ^eto  the  sim  which 
he  ha»benift»88ed,  to  infMrtn  him  ihaA  ander 
the  ehrcoflnltftftces  it  will  not  be  hnpoeeid,  and 
"tOf  eb'i&ia  titpom  him  f^  special  alttisgiv^o^  or 
heneM^iov  (to  be  defihed  by  thb  pHest)'  ia 
ifea  <berdof.  '  At  the  same  time  he  is  to  warn 
him  tlMl^  if  he  should  reeo^rer,  the  penance 

•Nbw  til*  ^eirtlbtf^cice  fd^re  ^  why  wa^ 
aO-thia  Mt  #ttt  of ^a^  pveseht.  Prayer  Book  ? 
Is  D^  t)ie  conclusion  irresistible  that  ooi  Re- 
formeiB  went  w^^pgh  ^e  previous  ^rm^ 
sith  car%  midgrppoded  the  new  services  m 
agneatdagDeeopQik  thorn,  but  purged  thea 
of  what  w^  'infH>Qsi<steiit  with  tho  spirit^  of 
tt!e'Be(WtDed  Cburch? 

Botthia'is  not  alK    Pur  reformed  rubric 

•^•—     -        "    '/.!').',.• 

'Sper^  tihsSi  the  sick  p^raon  be  moved  te 
make  a  ^g^eciai  confession  of  his  sb^  if  he  feel 
his  conacnehde  troubled  with  any  weighty  mat- 
ter. AJUr  which,  c^a/Moa  the  jp^^at  shall 
9hm>\YemBL(ifh»hmmhlv0B^hoBuiaifdHte^, 
aAar  thia  aort,*  Jnl 

*  'liinis^  ftfCoMoUtaoo.'  p.  65. 

I  .Mc  Q^ififn,  Vho  o4Mb  wriMs  with  maeh  o#ih 
i^B  mt^him <rf ^Ifaherta tioB,  thinks  that^na 
otthejaii^gai  prpbabJIj  intano^  to  he  e0^ect^  hj 
th#  hmgnncP  tMa  Pi^i^  as  i^oiaiMi!«4  with  th« 
ON^KavA  wvMlJce^  wfMi '  t^  r^alHiimiig  ih4  oljaots 
rf  a^aiwiw  tfiahg^taMw  and  leiritnjil  «ouia<4i 
M  BMDtioii  beiBg  made  of  ^tiafaction,  of^.4^^B^r 
MiMMfof .^.iMDOEal  paAaft^ai  of  stn,  VhM  aa^ 
iaipef'»»«iatanai  Ajiart  of  ^tha  medieval  idea  <^ 
yniy»i%U^l^  .Yeiln  the  little  woe):  aaUad 
y^aalMia^'if  3F)M«k  ^  Carter  is  Ae  ^dttiVi 

paniBt  la  dureetad  to  ask  the  oonfeasor  to 
iL— See  ppi  68  aod  lb(^'  .     ..'if,      ' 


Tbe  direeiHoa  to  absolve  is  imperaike,  and 
but  one  condition  is  laid  down  which  lia3 
rcfereoce  exclusively  to  the  deairea  and  stat^ 
of  mind  of  the  penitent  as  then  evjdence4 
not  to  any  future  acta  to  be  done  by  him. 
**iExpressio  uriiu^  est  exelosio  alterias,'  the 
namifig  of  one  condition  excludes  others  no); 
named!*  Advice  may  be  ^votj,  but  Wd  apf- 
prebeiid  no  penanee  cau  be  imposed  aa  a  cox^ 
dition  of  abaoUition. 

But  tke  aensa  K3f  a  law  ia  aanMtkaas  to  be 
-oolleated  f^om  the  way  ia  wkioh  k  haa  been 
iiii4et«teed  im  praetiee*  To  this  Mt  Rit«il- 
irta  (stdtntfe  to  say)  venture  to  appeal. 
They  say  that  in  the  proceedings  for  restoi<- 
ing  the  old  system  on  the  accession  of  Mary], 
no  mention  is  znade  of  confesaipn^  as  thou^V 
Ao  <^hanga  l^ad  be^  nsade  in  this  respect  ui 
the  tiiie  ef  £dwaid  YI^  and  a»  veatoratieA 
was  needed.  The  simple  answer  is  that  fthf 
'aisettibn  la'  not*  well  jooa^ed.  Thef  o«fn vaca- 
tion of  }M%  »peeiaUydir^ted  ihataeit»(ma 
ahlntld.be  prea^ad  *  de  e«chariati&«  ds  pmnu 

^ets  aaeratMPtifls  ^^tw»  ker€lid.7u>^^  Umpori^ 
mmkm  imp^gm^mm^'  (Card.  8yiied»  S»  p. 
4M).  Wkatooakk tb^ have  aaid  i^ore  t» 
theiKAM?  ' 

Bill,  fiiithan  ^t  Sitofdiat  writer^  hava 
dxawft^at  avfaryelaberaie  ea^ena  of  ijitine0, 
wbe  tb0y  aaaort  are  on  thair  aida/on  tbil 
^nesiiaa  trf  *  oenfesaion*  Tbe^  pvoawn  by 
.whi«b  it  baa  been  conairneled  is  of  tto  aim- 
pleat  Inad  '  £feiy  writer  vh^  ymtm  i^ 
w^  dea&asion  with  anything  like  t^laiatiaa 
is(ia^4)nee,  set  down  in  the*]i94  tbpogl^  ^b^ 
mnanii^  which  ha  lOlaebed  to  the  word  ibb^ 
bew^iy4iffere»t  fraip  that fioiifcepded. for 
by  t)i[ose  wh^  piofeaa  to  f:eLy  on  bia  aatborHjv 
The  reault  is  that  the  wopd  bei^g  taed  i^ 
Qae  aaaae  in  th^preiiUsea  aod  in.  Miotber  ij» 
tiie  cpa/^lftaionr  ^^J  •strikvwg.  ipalaooea  aa^ 
pvedueed  ef  the  tfallacy  known  to  kgioiavs 
aa  tbatrof  the.  atth^6ti»  widdle  term, 

Tbna^  MvwOffealey  qaotea  Laljbpw  aa  layw 
ix^  «£at  to  tpeak  of  tight  aad  true  coafiiiii- 
avMiy  I  waHhito  Gad  it  ^f»e  kwnt  in  Eb*' 
land  f for  itia«goed thin^.  And  tbo$e which 
find  tbomaelvea  griaved  in  eaoscieaee  migbl 
ffx  ^  ale<M:ned  oMn^aad;  t^cne  f^V^b  of.  bin) 
comibrt  of  the  Word  of  God,'  ^c^  Th» 
n^aiier  wUl  take^  Tielico  that  ,the  ayatem 
mi^aalad  b^  Mr^  €(redey  himself  is  tbatr^ 

•  •  ^If  other  sihs  com6  bafettd  ydtii^mirifi  after- 
wards, which  you  would  haye  oanfeased  had 
you. remembered,  them,  thej  ^uld  he  ccofesa* 
§d  afterwards,  >  because  the  J'orgivenesa  is  cDnn 
ditionid  ,i»p6a  the  .complateaass  of  the  oaiifear 
■ian.'«-->  Ordinaaaa  of  Oba&ssioii,'  f .  f  7« 


.  *  ^tattitjnti.oD  for  wtroag^d^aa  to  maa  has  been 
dealt  with  in  a  previons  rubric.  Of  thi^  ftf  panial^ 
we  are  net  aow  fp«ak^g. 
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IHvaU  CtmfesHon  in  the  Chu/f^  of  Sngkmd. 


Is  this  Latimer's  doctrine  t  Those  who 
refer  to  his  works  will  find  tiiat  the  words 
which  iramediatelj  precede  those  quoted  run 
as  follows : — 

'  Here  our  papists  make  ado  with  their  aurio- 
ular  confessioc,  proving  the  same  by  this  place 
[viz.  the  healing  of  the  leper],  For  they  say, 
Christ  sent  this  man  unto  the  priest  to  fetch 
there  his  absolution ;  and  liierefore  we  must  go 
also  unto  the  priest^  and,  af\er  confession,  re- 
ceive of  him  absolution  of  all  our  sins.  But 
yet  we  muat  tmke  heed,  say  they,  that  we  for- 
get nothing;  for  all  those  ams  that  are  forgot- 
ten may  not  be  forgiven.  And  so  they  bind  the 
consciences  of  men,  persuading  them  that  when 
their  sins  were  all  numbered  and  confessed,  it 
was  well  And  hereby  they  took  clean  awaj 
the  passion  of  Christ.  For  they  made  this 
numbering  of  sins  to  be  a  merit,^  Ac — *  Ser- 
mons and  Bemaina  of  LaUmer,'  Park.  Soc., 
11.179. 

It  is  in  direct  contrast  to  this  that  he 
«pedEs  of  « right  and  tree  oonfession.' 

SoDMtimes  by  a  strange  error,  an  opinion 
«dted  wbieh  the  author  fainiBelf  subee^ent- 
ly  ebaaged*  l%fM  Mr.  Carter  ettet  tlK  Re- 
rorraer  Becon  asin  favour  of  surieubr  con- 
fession, bu^  he  has  omitted  to  observe  that 
•The  Potation  for  Lent,'  from  which  he 
quotes,  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  during  the  time  that  auricular  con- 
fisssion  waa  enfbreed  und^  pain  of  felony  by 
the  fwnoua  statute  of  the  8i«  Articlea.*  I^ 
therefofH;,  it  speaks  Becon's  real  mind  at  all, 
it  contatna  at  most  his  eartiest  oenlimepta, 
and  «ich  as  he  would  not  subsequently  have 
expressed.  In  his  later  works  be  speaks 
quite  otherwise,  and  rejMces  that  the  realm 
is  delivered  from  Antichrist's  lyranny,  and 
that  his  *  earish  confession '  is  ^  bam'sbed  out 
of  the  land.'  f  Still  more  strange  is  the  mis- 
take of  Mr.  J.  D.  Chambers,  who,  after  eit^ 
ittg  the  <  Potatk>n  for  Lent,'  says  that  Becon 
^repeals  the  same  in  his  treatise  called  the 
**  Castle  of  Comfort** '  The  fact  turns  out 
to  be  that  the  *'  Castle  of  Comfort '  is  one  of 
Becon's  laitor  works,  afnd  that  the  whole  pas* 
sage  is  there  completely  modified  In  order  to 
harmonise  with  the  then  opinions  of  the 
writer,  which  are  that  absolution  and  ti)e 
power  of  the  keys  mean  theprmehiu^  &f  the 
€h8pel!  \ 

Occasionally  the  authority  of  a  writer  is 
chdmed  for  sentiments  the  exact  contnnT  of 
those  which  he  really  holds.    The  Rev.  J.C. 


*  The  statute  is  dntioetly  referred  to  id  the  trea- 
tiM  (Beeon's '  Eariy  Writinga/  Parker  Edit,  p.  102), 
and  the  treatise  itaelf  ia  deoouneed  by  name  in  a 
proetomation  of  Henry  Yin.  8e«  Fox's  *  Mar» 
tyn,' Tol  V.  p.  066.  Gattie/a  Editiaa  Its  data  ia 
taerefore  fixed  eoodnaively. 

f  3  BeooB  (Parker  Soe.  Edit),  p.  4;  and  see 
alM>  p.  236. 

%  2  BeooA  (Parker  Soc  Bdit),  fk  666. 


Chambers  cites  the  *  honoured  names'  of 
Hooker  and  Taylor  as  authorities  for  maiiH 
taining  *  the  principle  of  sacramental  oonfea- 
sion«^  *  The  fiact  ia  that  Hooker  express^ 
speaks  of  ^  the  saeraoMSt  of  repsBtance '  as 
Mnveoted'  by  RGme,f  and  Jeremy  Taylor, 
as  fkr  aa  we  have  been  able  to  find,  never 
uses  the  word  *  sacramental '  in  connexion 
with  the  subject  except  when  he  is  stating 
the  views  of  the  opponents.^ 

But  we  forbear,  for  we  must  draw  to  * 
coaolusioa^  We  hare  probably  said  enov^ 
to  show  that  in  such  'cateim'  the  IioIdb 
moat  be  weighed  and  proved  aa  well  «a  num- 
bered. But  were  it  otherwise,  and  were  tlia 
jpercentage  of  genuine  teatimooy  latger  than 
It  ia,  it  would  be  of  little  avail.  All  Utat  is 
ever  likely  to  be  shown  is  that  a  compfira- 
tively  small  number  <^.  divmea  have,  in  in- 
definitely varioiia  d^^rees,  and  in  indefiniteljr 
various  sensea,  spoken  favourably  of  confea- 
sion. 

Those  who  have  put  it  forward  at  eU 
strondy  are  exoeptionB  rather  than  otherwia% 
even  m  such  a  liat.  No  aoch  general. eoo- 
currenee,  still  less  such  uniform  or  commoft 
practice,  can  be  exhibited,  aa  wookl  alone 
be  admisaiUe  in  order  to  oonatnie  e^reo  % 
doubtful  enactment  Still  less  ean  it  over- 
ride laws  that  are  nnambigooos^  And  re- 
garded in  theeaselves  as  the  m^re  opintonn 
of  divines,  we  must  decline  to  be  abaotuftely 
bound  by  such  autheritiea,  however  venecar 
ble.  We  must  aay  with  the  J«dieial  Ck>m- 
mittee  of  Privy  Council^  in  a  like  case : — 

'  The  question  is  not  to  be  decided  by  a  ref- 
erence to  the  opinions,  however  respectable,  of 
individnals  eminent  for  their  learning,  or  dis- 
tinguished by  their  atatioa  in  the  Ohittdi.t' 

Opinions  equally  strong  might  be  cited  on 
the  other  side  and  an  interminable  discussion 
would  thus  arise,  tt  is  to  the  authoritative 
documents  of  the  Church  that  appeal  must 
be  made,  though  we  may  &irly  consult  the 
works  of  Divines  for  counsel  and  advice. 

•  '  Obureh  And  the  Worid/  2tid  series,  p^  S2t. 

J'  Beelea.  Polity,'  Book  VJL  <k9,^  vi  18. 
Id  language  more  severe  than  we  should  have 
ventured  to  nse,  but  the  justice  of  which  we  are 
not  disposed  to  dispute,  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe  says 
(in  his  able  charge  for  this  year)^  '  Tlie  manner  m 
which  Bishop  Tay  loi^s  sentinMats  da  the  Beal  Prea^ 
eaoe  and  on  priestly  absolution  have  been  misrepre- 
seuted  by  emfiiUy  garUed  quotations,  is  one  of  the 
most  disgraceful  phenomena  of  modern  contro- 
versy/ p.  d6.  He  Is  speaking  of  RitnaHst  writers 
ia  aeneraL 

f  The  reader  wHl  find  the  opinioas  of  tbe  Be* 
formers^^  as  well  as  the  |;eneral  su^eet,  aUy  dis* 
cussed  in  *An  Inquiry  loto  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England  on  Private  Confession  and 
AbsohiMoa,'  by  a  J.  HIIioM^  M.A.  BlvingtonsL 
I8ftf^ 
I  Brod.  and  JtstSL,  p.  2f  . 
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And  now,  hftrhig  finished  our  taslc,  we 
ihAll  probabij  be  met  by  an  exnMng  crj, 
*  After  all  y<Ni  Imve  Mied  to  prare  that  the 
dmreh  of  England  forbids  confession.'  Ger- 
tamly  we  bare  sot  ptoved  that  which  we 
Ddrer  asserted.  Goofess}on-^in  the  sense  of 
noreserred  pastoral  interconrse  between  the 
karoed  minister  of  God^  Word  and  the  souls 
that  in  some  'spiritaal  emergencies'  have 
fidled  to  obtain  peaee  by  oie  appointed 
means  of  secret  prayer  and  repentance— ^is 
assuredly  not  forbidden;  who  conld  wish 
for  ita  prohibition  f 

Bot  eonfossion,  as  the  result  of  a  teaching, 
wliitfa  first  disquiets  the  conscience  by  en- 
bancing  the  difficnHy  of  pardon  for  post- 
baptismai  ain,  and  then  makes  the  disquiet 
whidi  it  has  itself  created  the  justification 
for  a  discipKne  of  penance  carried  on  under 
Ttiea  deriired  froni  medissyal  casuistry  and 
tending  to  a  sacerdotal  despotism^and 
which  makes  all  this  not  occasional,  but 
habitual;  not  optional,  but  bin^ng  on  ^e 
conscience;  not  expedient  for  some  men, 
bat  tiie  dnty  of  aU-^uch  confession  has  no 
plaee  io  the  formnlarfes  of  the  Church,  and 
IS  unknown  to  her  recorded  history.  Writers 
of  a  seholaBtie  intellect  and  an  ascetic  temper 
may  haTo  dropped  hints  or  maintained  par- 
adoxes here  and  there  which  the  ingenuity 
ofeontrorersy  may  array  on  the  side  of  such 
a  theory.  But  tiie  discretion  which  the 
Chordk  has,  within  certain  limits,  entrusted 
to  her  paMx>rs  in  such  matters,  has  hitherto 
been  naed,  on  the  whole,  with  wisdom  and 
moderation.  At  all  erents  it  has  not  yet 
been  generally  abused  for  the  erection  of  a 
system  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Befomation.  That  some  such  discretion 
should  exist  was  unavoidable.  It  was  not 
possible  wholly  to  forbid  what  in  certain 
aspects  was  not  without  utility.  But  to 
make  its  existence  a  pretext  for  its  abuse,  to 
torn  the  exception  into  the  rule  and  the  occar 
nonal  remedy  into  the  constant  habit,  resem- 
bles the  conduct  of  one,  who  because  some 
powerfol  medicine  is  sanetbned  by  high  au- 
tbority  as  a  com  for  certain  diseases,  should 
d!dm  sncfa  anthoriQr  as  on  his  side  in  mix- 
ing it  day  by  day  with  the  food  of  bis  chil- 
dren. We  know  the  reeult:  certain  dis- 
tempers would  perhaps  be  obviated,  but 
worse  wottld  be  engetraeftd.  Above  all,  an 
artificial  life  would  l>o  set  up,  and  the  tone  of 
the  constitution  altogether  broken  down. 
And  all  this,  not  firom  the  employment  of  a 
faMdden  medicine,  but  ftoxn  the  undue  use 
of  one  that  was  allowable.  Still  more  inju- 
rious and  nnautborised  must  it  be,  not  merely 
te  make  an  excessive  use  of  the  kind  of  con- 
fewon  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  but  under 
that  term  to  introduce  a  pfw^ice,  wMdi  (as 


we  venture  to  think)  differs  from  it  in  spirit 
and  intention^  though  it  agrees  with  it  in 
name. 

Here,  then,  we  pause.  To  go  forther 
wonid  answer  no  useful  purpose.  For,  in 
point  of  fact,  those  with  whom  we  are  now 
arguing  would  most  of  them  be  the  last  in 
the  world  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the 
divines  whom  Englishmen  have  been  ac- 
customed to  look  upon  as  the  Fathers  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  Advanced  Ritualists  may 
strive  to  avail  themselves  of  the  names  of 
Latimer,  Cranmer,  Becon  and  others,  as  an 
arautnentum  ad  hominem  likely  to  tell  with 
tlreir  opponents,  but  they  allow  no  weight  to 
them  themselves.  In  a  recent  number  of 
their  weekly  organ  appeared  an  article 
headed « Our  Martyrs,'  of  which  the  following 
formed  part: — 

'Regarding  the  signification  of  the  term 
"Martyr"  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  it 
might  fairly  be  contended  Ihat  it  is  far  too  glo- 
rious a  one  to  attach  to  men  of  such  diaracters 
as  history  represents  the  Reformers  to  have 
been ;  and  ftirtiwr,  we  might  aaaert  that  martyr* 
dom  proper  eaa  only  be  endured  in  support  of 
what  is  onqoeatioaably  God's  tiwtk  and  that 
those  who  e^ered  in  the  reign  of  M!ary  failed, 
on  the  testimony  of  their  own  writings^  to  ftdfil 
this  requirement.** 

After  thi«»  «o  one  will  woader  to  hear 
that  the  uu^  l^f^  '^  another  aitidei  do* 
scribes  'the  controveniy  between  Endand 
and  Ron^  on  the  aiibiect  of  the  Real  r ree- 
enoe '  as '  a  fo^l  iah  and  therefore  a  w  icked  \fy 
fioo&aohy,*  and  insists  that  the  two  Churobea 
in  reality  hoU  ^  the  same  doctrine.'  And  it 
prooeeda  to  jrocomaeBd  a  work  just  pub* 
lished  under  ^  the  appropriate  title  oC  ^  The 
Kisa  of  Peace*" '  as  ^  a  n^sterly  dem/onatn^ 
tioa  of  diis  great  truth.' 

We  h^ve  aow  done.  We  shall  not  have 
written  in  vain  if  we  have  in  any  n»easuro 
succeeded  in  ^caUiv^  attention  to  the  &ot  that 
the  Ritoalist  party  cannot  rightly  be  txeated 
aa  if  it  had  but  added  another  to  those  great 
schools  of  religious  tbouakti  which,  however 
divergent  irott  each  other,  have  long  and 
happily  oo-existed  in  the  bosom  of  the  Re^ 
formed  Church  of  England,  It  is  a  distinct 
anti-Reformation  movement — a  systematic 
attempt  to  nndo  the  work  of  the  sixteenth 
eentory.  It  eemaias  that  all  men-*-the  laity 
no  less  than  tlie  heads  of  the  Church— 
should  take  note  of  this  fact,  and  act  as  the 
circumstances  may  demand. 

We  have  contented  ourselves  with  proving 
that  private  confession,  as  taught  and  prac- 
tised by  the  Ritualists,  is  opposed  alike  to 
the  teaching  and  the  (spirit  of  the  Church  of 
England,    l^ut  we  should  be  wanting  in  our 
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Juty  if  we  co|icloded  wUliout  waipDiug  ttei 
Cb^rcli  oT  tKe,  danger  to  wbj<!b  thii  party  13' 
cxpofiiQg  lier  crearest  mterest^.     Of  al)  the 
enora  of  the  (^Ijurch  of  Rome,  tbat  Qf*attric-| 
tiJar  corifesiQti  is  raa^t  bat*;ful  lo  t^^  W^Slf 
of  England.     A  ^pea'ker  at  tb*  recc  pt  Cfhurcu 
Congress   at   Wolverton,  among  pther  un- 
xvdcotne  trutbs^  warned  bis  aodif'bce  'that 
tbe  priestly  idea  Icadg  to  the  ej?Uv1)lishment 
of  another  ni  sister  in  eirery  lions^hold,  by 
every  heartb,  in  tlio  plnca  of  tlie' hu^bani 
and  the  falber,'     And  we  feet  sure  tjiat  the  • 
great  maae  of  the  Englieli  people  would,  be 
k^r  ever  alteuatei^  from  the  Chnrcb,  if  they 
fouud  the  prieat  extracting  from  their  wi^es 
their  jn OS t  Secret  tbonghts,  from  tbeir  spDS 
what  they  dared  not  tell  their  fiithers^  atwl 
from  tbeir  daughters  what  thay  wv^d  Wusi 
to  conf(*i3  to  their  mothers,  . 


toire  de  rtusn   Temps,-  '••  Per  M;  Qukofc. 

Wk  MfippeTied;  ffotlong  stbis^  to  make  the 
acqnaintance  of  a  gentleman  very  6imiliar 
"Wi^  tbe  i«pii^«Bd  wtfrMt)  wk^  lold  xA  nan^ 
niibefeBtiti^  parUeakM  of  tM  wot4d  of  tablet- 
Mp{)«M  and  tabie^tmen.  At^c^rding  te  his 
aooocnt,  the  tmii8i(lion^<»io  ihkr  eX^i^teAcd^  to 
tbat  kto  wbieh  w«  paafr  ^  Mng  pnt  into 
wkt  coffitos  18  by  ii<y  meanft>  otier  of  extt^etoM 
^atrast  W«  Mili  reUrin  inaAy  of  x)ttr  ^ub- 
slaAtial  tast^  and  pvopenf^ilieB,  «hd  itihabii 
the  rt^ansiona  (thoagli  ioifpalpabld  and  unper- 
acAvabiie),  if  jfehey  are  16  o^r  fancy,  wbkh  we 
fornierly  inhabited,  ^BtiA\  tfarougbthe  gaf- 
den«  of  wbioh  we  loved  and  eukivated  the 
flowers,  and  aM  in  constant  iffftei^ard^  witii 
that  small  nntnber  of  friends  who  still  fed 
any  iaterest  in  our  aeqeaintance.  Bnt  that 
^hioh  we  learnt  with  pecnliar  totisfttction 
was,  that  whilst  our  shadow  retaias  amongst 
other  shadows  its  old  semblanoe,  w«  alwajrs 
wear  oor  best  looks  and  onr  best  dolhes. 
There  has^appeared  among  French 'statesmen 
of  late  a  great  dispositiott  to  anticipate  this 
exceliernt  regulation,  and  we  #Dd  them  stnig^ 
rling  with  eridetyt  pains  to  pnt  on  thair  best 
looks  and  clothes  on  this  side  of  ihe  grave, 
instead  of  waiting  till  they  g^tto  the  other. 
There  is  a  celebrated  pictnterbyMnfillo of 
Ihe  Canon  le  BonaTentnra,"irh6  is  repre- 
s^fnt^d  as  having  risen  i^m  his  fdMS  and 
Writing  his  mettioira.  It  is,  p|*rRaiis,  froni 
this  picture,  formerly  in  Louis  rWIi|rp^s  col- 
lection, that  M.  de  Chateati^riand  took  the 
•idea  of  *  M6moir^  d^Oatie  To^be/    But 


neitb^r  M,  dp  Ob«teac^riai^  por,  o|)i^  who 
haye  fol^Qwc^  )^)^  have  tfJ&en  the  ^oi^bje  of 
'dying  ip  order  to  iiuitate  th^f  paRCft/.  Ihey 
bai!^  ^.Bt^t^n  »(4t  di^ni  (rovfi  ti^eir  gjravcsi 
w^iilst  sitting  by  .^. blazi^  QV^.or  #  ^nny 
bow-wijidow,  ftnticipating  a  good  ajisp^tite  for 
their  eyeniog  re|^a4.  .  . , . 

We  sha)^.  say  nothing .  to  •  cli^iH^qrage  a 
habit  from  which  much  iastmctiop  f^  wel) 
as  axausemept  is  deriv^,  'We  iikq.jto;  read 
the.  ^yritiogs  of  men  of  action  ;  tii^re  ia  a 
veaijty  abopt  it^j^m.  .whiph  piere  meA  of  let- 
ters rarely  give  to  their  pf odoctiona*  Jiiuto- 
biogpraphers^  it  is  truej  are  never  impartial : 
thf^y^  make  then^clves  several  incboa  taller 
and  tnapy  degrees  comelier  than  they  ever 
werib;  bq|*  we  know  this  and  diacount  it. 
Beside^  there  i^  one  thing  about  ih^pi  which 
we  lea^n  jbettex  &om  theiv  self^Qulqgy  .^haa 
'  we  could  fro^Q  ^  critA9isma.x>f  thedr  f^ntago- 
oists^  No  rule,  is  «o  obtain  as  th|Eit  *  a  man 
is  never  that  >vh)ch  he  strives  iDoat  to,  ap- 
pear^''^  Wb  shall  recf^r  to  this  maKim  in  a 
subaequcntportiaao/ this  article.^  \Yhat  we 
shall  first  attempt  ia  tagive  some  notion  of 
M.  Gui^^S)g^eral  car^^p,^  an4  <>f  M»  Guizot 
hims^f,  who   will  alwiyfs  be  fi^  .hiatprical 

£ersonaga,.whi^v|sr  pairtinfy;  be  assigned  to 
im  ip  history. 

"the  epoch  at  wlijdt^.M*  Guizot  Q^me  into 
tib^e^  world  was  that  in.  wbiqh  i^eaa  to<^  a 
new  birth  amidst  the  visifwsioffphilo^^hers, 
wbose  amiable . dreaois  were  interrupted. by 
jthe^qnt.of  t^e'Qa-]^'  a^d^the  stroke  of 
tlie  guiUoUnew  ^e  w^.  bom  ak  Ni»^ea»  ia 
11  B%  of  an  old  frMesrtfint  family  ia.that 
^own^  .  His  fatliar  .was  one  of  tiia;  m^oat  emi- 
nept.  adivocates  of  '  tt^.provinpe. ;  ^ving 
stood  up  again^  the  excesses  of  t^et  Ja^bios, 
be.  was.,pr<|5cribed  by.tljkepv  a^^d  broqg;ht  to 
the  scaffold  in  1794.  JLi^  widow  took  refuge 
in  Geneva,  at  thje  gymnfi^iuip  of  which  city 
Francis  Gi^zot  was  adpcatod  in  tt^^t  wnof^  01 
the  dattiCy.Frenchy  and  German  lit(efatare 
which  gave  a  wide  basis  to  the  learning  of 
the  scholar.  At  home  he  was  *  rearpd  in  very 
liberal  sentiments,  f^ut  also  .in  ai^^r^.  habits 
and  pioua  belief.'  5e  entered  <he  world  pf 
Paris  in  ISC'?,  f  nd  ficat  essayed  his  pen  in  the 
periodical  of  M.  Sufird,  d/sfending  the  *  roar- 
ty rs '  of  Chateaubriapd  frf)n\  the  attacks  which 
were  as  extreme  on  the  pi^rtof  op>e aat  of  critics 
as  thet  eulogies  were  on  the  parl^  of  another. 
At  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  M.  de  Fonianes,  Nar 
poleon's Grand  Master  of  the Xlpi varsity,  who 
did  not  fall  with  hia  masteiv  was  cdpai^gefi  by 
the  Eestoration  ^tk  the  task  of  sele^g 
and  encouraging  the  atodio^s  yopth  who  were 
to  illustrate  the  literature  of  the  ^toration. 
Yillemainand  Guizot  w<ere  his  discip|eS|  Royer 
CoUard  his  friend.  It  was  the  latter  who 
procure  the  iMmination  of  M.  Gai^o^  to  the 
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poflt  ofBccretaryto  Ab.  i^^tiStrf  of  tKe  In- 
terior at  the  pomojepcem^tl'  of  the  ^eign  of 
Louis  XVH^.  '  ;   ' 

Such  was  the  consf^eratibn  fne  yonng  Sec- 
retary almoftt  irajnediatcly  acquired  that, 
daring  the  htradred  ckiys;  n^  was  sept  by  the 
constitotionaKsts  iat  l^ar?s  to  tte  Sovereign 
die^  still  recognised  at  Ghent^  to  advise  the 
dS^pdonnaept  of  M,  de  Blacas.  On  X^ouis 
XVllL*s  retam  the  yonthfbl  aspirant  to  ptibliQ. 
hoDoni*s  accepted- tt>e  position  m  the  Mjiistry 
ef  Insfrnctton  which  ne  h^d  previously  held 
in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Prequent 
attempts  were  niade  in  after  tim^s  to  cast 
oWoqay  on  him  for  hating  beeu  thus  em- 
ployed, but  such  obloqny  was  not  deseryed. 

The  first  Administration  of  1815  had  oon- 
stitntional  intcnti.ons,  and  flight,  therefore,  be 
&rly  served  l^  men  of  constitutional  princi-i 
pies.  When  these  intentions  could  not  be, 
carried  ont,  M.  Guizot  forsook  the  career  of  th6 
official  politician  for  the  chair  of  thp  Histor- 
ical Professor,  forming  from  history  a  code  of 
politics  roand  whiph  gathered  by  degrees  a 
cliqae  that  could  hardly  be  called  a  party, 
who  were  christened  Doctrinaires^  and  who 
proudly  accepted  that  name.  The  faults  of 
this  clique  were  the  faults  which  always  char- 
acterise men  of  letters  who  wish  to  be  men  of 
action  and  are  not  men ,  of  the,  world.  To 
govern  men,  yon  must  either  excite  their  fears 
or  Uieir  sympathies.  Now,  the  theories  of  the 
Doctrinaires  were  all  against  tyranny,  whilst 
their  views  of  popular  government  were 
neither  couched  in  the  language  nor  sustained 
by. the  mannenf  which  in  all  times  and  places 
captivate  the  people.  These  seyere-looking, 
gentlemen  proposed  liberty  with  the  ai?  of  a 
doctor  who  offers  a  medicine,  which  he  ac- 
knowledges to  be  bitter  and  disagreeable  to 
the  taste,  bnt  which  he  assures  you  is  calcu- 
lated in  the  long  run  to  do  yon  an. immensity 
of  good- 

aL  Gaizot  has  himself  described  the  nature 
and  origin  of  his  haughty  little  band,  who 
aimed  at  being  mediatory  between  Boyalists 
spd  revolutionists,  and  thought  of  dominating 
the  nation  by  appealing  to  its  intelligence 
rather  than  to  its  habits  or  its  heart  *  There 
was  great  pride  in  the  attempt,'  writes  M. 
Guizot,  *to  communicate  to  politics  a  good 
pAilosophy.^  The  pride  was  t^atural  and  un- 
deniable :  we  do  not  quarrel  with  it ;  but,  un? 
(brtonately,  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  are 
Dot  proDC  to  philosophise,  and  to  pretend  to 
guMle  them  as  if  they  were,  is  more  likely  to 
ytoroko  ridicule  than  reverence.  *It  is 
locky,'  said  Bogers,  condoling  with  Moore  on 
a  severe  infliction,  •  that  you  were  a  poet  If 
yoa  had  been  a  philosopher,  yon  could  never 
have  stood  it* 

The  most  remarkable  ^  feature,   hdwever, 


tj)  thd  ch^act^r  of  the  ^thctrinaires  wa8,tta^ 
wjiilst  tliey  set  up  the  banner  of  a  middl^ 
ptirty  and"  were, mnd  and  conciliatory  as  iong| 
as  they  confined  themselves  to  professions^ 
they  becapie  at  onc^  violent  and  extreme  di- 
rectly they  Qtitered  upon  action.  Never  caU 
cplating  on  the  consequences,  they  swore, 
hostility  to  jiny  who  differed  (whetlieF.much 
or  little  did  not  ipatter)  from  their  pequli^v. 
ideas;  all  were  to  work'on  ^  pattern  of  Iheir 
drawing,'  ftom  which  tUere  was  to  be  no: 
deviation.  Thus^  during  the  Restoration  it 
was  tihey  who  caused  the  failure  of  the  two. 
HberaJ  attempts — first,  that  of  Deqa^es^and. 
secondly,  that  of  Martignac — to  advance  by. 
degrees  towatds  the  true  principles  of  repre- 
sentative government,,  and  brought  about  the, 
struggle  between  the  King  and  the  nation 
which  it  was  their  especial  and  avowed  object 
to  prevent 

The  share  however  which  K.  Guizot  ba^ 
had  in  overturning  one  monarchy  made  him  a 
minister  in  the  next  In  the  mean  time  the, 
Revolution  which  produced  thia  change  had- 
buoyed  up  to  the  surface  of  society  men  who 
in  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  been  at 
the  bottom :  and  circumspect  statesmen  saw 
at  once  the  necessity  of  humouring  and  c©n- 
cili'ating  ^e  masses  until  such  time  as  their 
passions  had  subsided,  pr  until  confidence 
restored  to  trade  brought  back  the  artisan  to 
bis  daily  labour.  M.  Guizot,  on  the  contrary^ 
was  one  of  the  few  who  allowed  themselves  to 
be  irritated  by  a  turbulence  that  was  inevit- 
able ;  he  was  for  instantly  potting  down  with 
the  strong  hand  that  excitement  which  could" 
only  be  gradually  appeased.  The  monarch, 
deemed  it  wiser  to  make  use  of  Lafitte's  and 
Lafayette's  popularity  to  tide  over  tlie  difficult 
business  of  the  ex-Ministers'  trial ;  and  it  was 
not  till  these  not  over-sagacious  pcJiticians  had 
served  his  purpose,  that  he  dismissed  them  as. 
*  men  who  might  save  the  State  in  a  tempest, 
but  who  were  certain  to  wreck  it  in  a  calm. 
Ctoimir  Perier  then  took  ofiice,  tfnd  effect- 
ually cleared  the  open  street  of  insurrection. 
But  Casimir  Perier,  though  fi,rm,  did  not 
desire  to  be  unnecessarily  unpopular,  and  de- 
clined on  that  account  to  take  M.  Guizot 
into  his  administration,  saying  Uhis  man 
wishes  to  give  to  the  movement  of  government 
the  precise  r^nlarity  of  a  machine ;  and  as 
he  has  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
the  engine  ne  is  disposed  to  direct,  will  some 
day  get  his  hand  caught  in  the  wheels.' 

The  year  1832  saw  the  French  Ministry  *  of 
all  the  talents,'  the  strongest  and  best  that 
Louis  Philippe  ever  formed.  Soult  was  Pres- 
ident of  the  Council ;  the  Duke  de  Broglie, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  Guizot,  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction.  Thus  the  right  men 
were  in  their  right  places.     M.  Guizot  was 
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a  most  admirable  edncatioii  Minister.  M. 
Thiers  succeeded  in  arresting  the  Dachess  of 
Berry.  The  Duke  de  Broglie  would  listen  to 
no  royal  crotchets,  and  as  a  completion  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  Government,  Prince  Talley- 
rand represented  it  in  London.  Could  the 
King  have  held  such  a  Cabinet  together,  or 
replaced  carefully  the  stones  which  time  shook 
from  the  arch,  he  might  have  had  a  happy 
and  prosperous  reign.  But  we  can  scarcely 
blame  him  for  not  accomplishing  this  almost 
impossible  task.  No  two  Frenchmen,  with 
anything  like  eqoal  intellect,  can  agree  on  the 
division  of  power.  MM.  Tliiers  and  Guizot 
could  never  agree.  Each,  instead  of  being 
contented  with  the  dnties  attached  to  any 
office  in  the  home  administration,  was  anxions 
to  appear  on  the  great  stage  of  foreign  affairs. 
Both  thonght  the  task  of  governing,  regener- 
ating, pacifying  France  too  vulgar,  too  easy, 
and,  above  all,  too  obscure  for  their  ambition. 
Neither,  indeed,  penetrated  the  true  mystery 
of  domestic  government,  the  development  of 
the  national  resources,  the  satisfying^  of  all 
just  and  worthy  aspirations.  As  to  mtemal 
policy,  M.  Guizot  summed  up  his  ideas  in  one 
•word — resistance;  and  gave  to  resistance  a 
harsh  and  uncompromising  form. 

M.  Thiers  had  another  principle,  which  was 
that  of  *  diversion.'  Men's  minda  were  to  be 
turned  from  liberty  to  glory,  and  he  was  so  far 
right  that  no  government  which  is  not  strong 
and  respected  abroad  has  ever  been  able  to 
maintain  freedom  without  confusion  at  home. 
But  Louis  Philippe  did  not  care  at  all  for 
glory.  What  he  wanted  was  to  manage 
everything,  and  to  keep  everything  quiet 
'All  the  talents'  therefore  separated, each  star 
assuming  its  distinct  place  in  the  political  firm- 
ament. Thiers  tried  to  govern  alone  for  a 
short  time,  and  took  the  Foreign  Office,  but 
soon  came  into  collision  with  the  King  on 
the  question  of  Spain,concerning  which  Thiers 
was  for  pursuing  a  frank  and  decided  policy 
— the  Kmg  a  double  and  doubtful  one.  Vari- 
ous ministerial  combinations  followed,  all 
proving  the  two  facts  to  which  we  have 
adverted — Ist,  the  difficulty  of  getting  able 
Ministers  to  work  together;  2nd,  Uie  difficulty 
of  getting  the  King  and  his  Ministers  to  agree 
on  the  share  which  each  should  have  in  direct- 
ing public  affairs. 

A  ruler  who  will  not  listen  to  disagreeable 
advice,  is  always  in  danger.  Such  unwilling- 
ness was  certainly  fatal  to  Louis  Philippe. 
The  reign  of  that  Prince  was  wise  and  pros- 
perous as  long  as  he  had  a  cabinet  containing 
influential  Ministers  who  did  not  fear  to  contra- 
dict him.  As  such  Ministers  disappeared,  it 
became  selfish,  unpopular,  weak,  and  doomed. 
A  despotism  has  its  advantages ;  a  representa- 
tive government  has  its  advantages ;  but  the 


most  difficult  and  dangerous  govennfot  is 
that  in  which  a  Prince  tries  to  oombine  a 
practical  autocracy  with  the  theory  of  free 
institutions.  Such  a  Prince  is  the  constant 
subject  of  suspicion  and  misr^reaentatioii. 
If  anything  goes  wrong,  he  has  all  the  dis- 
credit. I^  on  the  contrary,  anything  goes 
right,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  persons  who 
serve  him  to  take  the  credit  to  themselves, 
and  the  interest  of  the  public  to  believe  them. 
The  position  is  a  false  one;  and  even  more 
false  when  the  Sovereign  who  passes  for  having 
the  desire  to  be  absolute  has  not  really  that 
desire.  A  person  with  a  strong  will  at  the 
head  of  affairs  can  generallv  sncoeed  in  carry- 
ing out  his  intentions,  and  the  entity  which 
he  gives  to  his  policy  and  the  presUge  which 
he  gains  from  his  authority  may  compensate 
for  the  dangers  he  provokes.  But  Louis 
Philippe  was  not  actuated  by  the  motive  at- 
tributed to  him.  He  had  a  great  opinion  of 
his  own  sagacity ;  be  thonght  it  natural  that 
he  should  govern  everyone,  not  on  acconat  of 
his  royal  dignity,  but  on  account  of  his  talent 
and  experience,  which  laid  him  open  to  any 
one  who  affected  to  be  struck  by  his  wisdom,, 
and  mistrustful  of  any  one  who  disputed  his 
opinion.  He  was,  moreover,  very  fond  of 
talking,  and  restlessly  fond  of  business.  His 
sincere  wish  was  to  maintain  constitutional 
government,  but  in  thinking  he  was  better  able 
to  do  so  than  any  one  else, bis  principles  were 
at  variance,  and  the  constant  re/rain  of  his  time 
that '  a  constitutional  king  reigns  and  should 
not  govern'  was  a  protest  against  habits  more 
dangerous  to  himself  than  to  his  country. 

His  last  experiment  in  the  way  of  Minis- 
ters before  M.  Guizot  came  back  into  power 
was  M.  Thiers,  who,  faithful  to  his  maxim  of 
*  diversion,'  had  engaged  France  in  a  policy 
with  respect  to  Egypt  which  carried  him 
much  further  than  he  had  originally  intended. 
Mehemet  Ali,  then  ruling  in  that  country, 
had  cultivated  the  protection  of  the  French 
press,  and  had  a  considerable  party  in  France 
whicn  favoured  his  pretensions  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Syria,  and  even  to  the  supreme 
authority  at  Constantinople.  The  principal 
Powers  of  Europe  were  alarmed  at  his  am- 
bition, and  feared  that  it  might  provoke  a 
catastrophe  in  the  East,  for  which  they  were 
not  prepared.  They  were  resolved,  therefore, 
to  arrest  it,  and  addressed  tliemselves  to  tbe 
French  Government,  asking  its  co-operation 
in  that  task.  This  co-operation  was  not  re- 
fused by  the  Ministers  preceding  M.  Thiers ; 
indeed,  everything  proposed  was  accepted  on 
principle,  but  objected  to  in  detail.  *  What 
you  say  is  perfectly  true  as  to  the  necessity 
of  restraining  Mehemet  Ali,'  said  Marshal 
Son  It,  who  never  met  the  question  at  issue 
frankly,  *  but  the  plan  you  suggest  for  the 
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porpoee  is  not  a  good  one.*  M.  Tbiev8f  on 
ooming  into  oflSce,  detenuined  on  settling  the 
qnesiioo  which  he  had  thus  foond  in  aqs- 
peoMy  hot  fell  into  the  commoD  mistake  of 
thinkii^  he  codd  ontwit  all  the  world.  His 
prqiecl  was  to  prolong  discussions  with  Eng- 
JaDO^  whilst  he  was  eodea von  ring  to  negotiate 
lome  arrangement  with  Mehemet  AH  and 
the  Porte  to  the  advantage  of  the  former ; 
his  intention  heing  then  to  tarn  round  to  the 
other  Qovemments  and  saj,  'The  affair  is 
arranged ;  France  has  arranged  it :  there  is 
nothing  more  to  say  or  do  in  the  matter. 
No  one  can  aasnroe  to  be  more  Turk  than  the 
Ttarka.'  M.  Ooizot,  the  French  ambassador 
in  England,  was  to  aid  in  this  scheme.  Bnt  it 
waa  WK)0  detected  or  divined,  and  Lord  Pal- 
memton  then,  withont  farther  consultation 
with  France,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Rnssia 
aad  Anatria.  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Guisot  did 
not  learn  that  snch  a  treaty  was  in  contem- 
plation till  it  was  signed.  The  blow  was 
serere — the  humiliation  great.  M.  Thiers 
aecnaed  M.  Guizot  of  not  keeping  him  prop- 
erly informed*  M.  Guizot  said,  on  the  con- 
trary, thai  he  had  warned  M.  Thiers  that  his 
pobey  wAa  impracticable,  and  would  lead  to 
the  result  which  actually  arrived.  The  fact 
was  that  both  had  been  deceived  by  the  lan- 
guage of  persons  in  or  about  the  English 
GovemmeBt  who  were  inimical  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  by  whose  opposi- 
tion the  French  Minister  and  the  French 
Ambassador  thought  that  Lord  Palmerston 
would  be  [MDBTented  from  adopting  any  de- 
cided coarse. 

But  the  policy  of  England  having  been 
deoided^  what  was  that  of  France  to  be  ?  M. 
Guizot  was  for  frankly  accepting  a  disngrce- 
ahle  aitoatioD,  which  he  thought  coula  not 
then  be  changed.  M.  Thiers,  on  the  con- 
tmry*  waa  for  keeping  the  grievance  of  which 
he  complmined  alive  until  be  was  prepared  to 
resent  it,  and  proposed  a  plan  of  military  and 
aaritimo  organization  which  would,  when 
ooBsplete,  place  him  in  a  position  to  demand 
some  reparation  as  an  alternative  for  war. 
Louia  Philippe  adopted  the  policy  of  the 
Ambasandor  against  that  of  the  Minister, 
and  M*  Gniaot  replaced  M.  Thiers  as  the 
Miniater  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  position 
waa  a  delicate  and  difficult  one.  For  the 
Ambassador  to  replace  the  Minister  whose 
views  he  had  been  charged  with  carrying  out 
WM  in  itaelf  a  difficulty.  But  one  must  do 
M.  Guizot  the  justice  of  saying  that  difficul- 
tica  never  arrested  him.  The  promptitude 
and  facility  with  which  Mehemet  AH  was 
defeated  in  Syria,  and  the  humility  with 
which  be  accepted  the  conditions  offered 
hiro  by  the  allies,  dissipated  also  the  deln- 
oona  that  had  been  propagated  as  to  his 


power.  The  French  people  rardy  cling  to 
the  unfortunate,  and  the  prevalent  disposition 
of  men  of  sense  was  to  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  business,  and  to  close  a  quarrel  of  dip- 
lomacy which  had  been  already  practically 
terminated  bv  iacts.  The  change  of  govern- 
ment in  England,  moreover,  removed  the  sort 
of  personal  feeling  which  the  skill  and  cour- 
age of  Lord  Palmerston  had  inflicted  on  the 
vanity  of  a  rjval  State  ;  and  M.  Guizot  finally 
succeeded  in  the  laudable  object  with  which 
his  administration  had  commenced,  viz.,  that 
of  reconciling  the  two  countries  on  whose 
friendly  relations  depend  in  no  slight  degree 
the  interests  of  civilization. 

But,  notwithstacdins:  the  gentleness  and 
moderation  with  which  our  Foreign  Secre- 
tary now  strove  to  avoid  all  complications 
with  France,  a  new  question,  as  dangerous  as 
the  Egyptian  one,  almost  immediately  arose ; 
for  that  restlessness  which  is  the  chronic 
malady  of  French  Governments  cannot  for 
any  length  of  time  be  soothed  by  the  most 
potent  anodynes.  An  ambition  never  quiet, 
having  quitted  the  Mediterranean,  made  a 
stretch  towards  the  Pacific,  and  did  not  dis- 
dain the  annexation  to  the  French  dominions 
of  the  little  Marquesas  Islands,  M.  Guizot 
giving  no  other  reason  for  taking  than  that 
France  wanted  them. 

The  Admiral  sent  out  to  make  this  acquisi- 
tion by  the  orders  of  his  Government  thought 
be  would  do  a  little  business  of  the  same  kusd 
on  his  own  account,  set  up  the  French  fiag 
in  the  Marquesas  Islands,  sailed  to  the  Society 
Islands,  and  having  frightened  poor  Queen 
Pomare  out  of  her  wits,  quieted  her  mind  by 
taking  her  and  Tahiti  under  French  protec- 
tion. M.  Guizot  expresses  himself  very  rea- 
sonably about  this ;  and  allows  that,  consider- 
ing our  missionaries  had  exercised  an  extensive 
and  beneficial  influence  over  Tahiti  for  up- 
wards of  forty  years,  and  had  on  two  occasions 
refused  the  sovereignty  of  it.  Admiral  Dupetit 
Thouars's  precipitation  was  not  a  little  likely 
to  create  surprise  and  ill-feeling  in  England. 
Nevertheless,  he  accepts  the  protectorate. 
But  the  Admiral  was  already  dissatisfied  at 
the  incompleteness  of  his  conquest ;  and  con- 
struing the  right  of  protecting  Queen  Pomare 
into  a  right  of  deposing  her,  had  by  this  time 
set  her  Majesty  aside  and  proclaimed  the 
King  of  the  French  as  her  successor.  M. 
Guizot,  with  *some  courage,  refused  to  alter 
the  situation  of  protectorate  into  that  of  sover- 
eignty. But  new  complications  ensued.  Mr. 
Pritcbard,  who  had  been  acting  ^  British 
Consul  until  the  French  dominion  was  pro- 
claimed, was  seized,  imprisoned,  and  ill-treated 
by  the  French  authorities  without  the  form 
or  reality  of  justice.  Our  Government  got  a 
shabby  satisfaction  of  1000/.,  and  M.  Guizot, 
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wiio  treated  os  willi  as  little  CQremonJ  as  it 
was  poss|blQ  for  one  nation  to  sliow  to  ano- 
Aer  without  insolently  provoking  war,  was 
nearly  succumbing  und^r  an  accusation  of 
over- courtesy. 

We  have  hitherto  be^n  speaking  of  Ml 
Guizot's  career  as  contained  in  preceding 
volumes;  we  now  proceed  to  its  continuation 
m  the  volume  wHjch  Iie§  before  us.  That 
volume-^the  eighth  of  the  Memoirs — begins 
\jith  a  disquisition  on  free  Governments,  which 
M.  Quizot  aptly  describes  as  admitting  a 
variety  of  forms,  but  excluding  confusion  and 
exacting  responsibility.  He  then  speaks  of 
the  retirement  of  Marslial  Soult,  which  placed 
him  (M.  Guizot)  nominally  as  well  as  really 
at  the  nead  of  the  French  Ministry ;  describes 
tie  commencement  of  that  growing  opposi- 
tion before  which  he  ultimately  fell ;  speaks 
cjf  the  doubts  which  the  King  at  times  enter- 
tained as  to  the  establishment  of  representa- 
tive institutions  in  France;  f^vows  his  own 
sanguine  disposition ;  boasts  of  the  absolute 
c^bcdience  he  exacted  from  hjs  party ;  of  the 
vigour  and  spirit  with  which  he  had  animated 
it;  affirms  that  the  electoral  privilege  was 
exercised  in  France  with  more  purity  than 
either  in  England  or  America ;  and  passes 
over  in  silence  the  limited  right  of  suffrage 
and  the  immepse  iqflueftce  of  Government, 
vrhich  were,  in  fact,  the  real  causes  of  dis- 
content 

The  visit  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  to  Lon- 
don is  spoken  of  ia  suitable  terms ;  but  the 
pages  of  most  interest  in  this  portion  of  Yol. 
vlIL  exhibit  extracts  fVora  Louis  Philippe's 
letters  intended  to  prove  the  entire  sympathy 
between  the  Sovereign  and  his  distinguished 
servant^  and  leaving  upon  the  whole  the  im- 
pression that  the  Minister,  by  flattering  skil- 
fhHy  and  speaking  confidently,  kept  his 
Maiesty  in  that  agreeable  state  of  mind  from 
which  no  sovereign  likes  to  be  aroused.  M. 
Guizot  then  passes  on  to  foreign  affairs,  and 
treats  consecutively  of  Spain,  Switzerland  and 
Rome,  returning  finally  to  Paris,  in  which  he 
describes  the  dropping  of  the  curtain  on  that 
monarchy  which  his  talents  illustrated  and 
his  character  overthrew. 

The  events  in  Spain  have  the  most  histor- 
ical interest,  and  were  productive  of  the  most 
important  consequences ;  of  these  we  shall 
speak  in  the  most  detail. 

It  must  have  been  by  a  singular  fatality 
that,  after  having  rescued  their  country  with 
skill  and  dignity  from  the  Egyptian  difficulty, 
having  scrambled  with  dexterity  and  good 
fortune  out  of  the  Pritchard  outrage,  Louis 
Philippe  and  his  Minister — who,  we  really 
believe,  desired  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  Great  Britain — entered  on  a  policy  in 
the  Spanish  Peninsula  which  could  not  fail^ 


a  little  sooher  ot  a  little  later,  to  produce 
serions  disagreement  with  our  Gbvcrnm^ht, 
and  to  shock  the  morkl  sense  of  all  Europe 
by  its  coldblooded  immorality  and  fnjifijiceu 
Our  words  are  not  too  strong.  '  . 

As  we  began  by  saying,  ttie  world  rtW 
always  be  pretty  sure  that  a  man  fs  not'  ztiSt 
which  he  strives  particularly  to  appear.. .  tt 
Guizot  strives  in  the  question  of  tne  Spanish 
marriages  to  appear  exceedingly  moaerate^ 
exceedingly  wisft,  and  exceedingly  fair.  As 
writers  oh  historical  events  we  tahnot  but 
condemn  his  policy,  and  as  Englishmen  we 
find  ourselves  bound  to  defend  Enjgland  and 
Englishmen  from  Lis  one-sided  fetatetnents 
and  unjtist  attacks.  The  story  of  these  allf- 
ances  opens  with  a  pretension  to  prevent  the 
young  Queen  of  Spain  from  marrying  any 
one  but  a  descendant  of  Philippe  T.  We 
doubt  if  any  consideration  could  have  jtistf- 
fied  a  pretension  so  unreasonable.  Hie  ques- 
tion wnich  the  French  Government  tinder- 
took  to  deterriiine  was  to  aflfect  the  private 
life,  the  happiness  or  woe,  of  a  yonng  woman  ' 
this  young  woman  the  Queen  pf  an  indepen- 
dent nation. 

We  say  we  doubt  if  any  considerations 
could  have  jiistifted  a  pretension  so  un- 
reasonable. But  the  considerations  which 
influenced  them  had  not  even  a  polTtical 
excuse  :  there  was  not  one  Frenchman  in  a 
hundred  who  oared  two  straws  whether 
Queen  Isabella  married  a  descendant  of 
Philippe  V.  or  any  other  prince.  The  only 
Frenchman,  in  fact,  interested  in  tWs  qnestion 
was  Louis  Philippe  himself,  whose  interest 
sprang  mainly  from  family  pride* 

If  M.  Guizot  really  thought  that  the  Tn- 
tercsts  of  France  were  involved  in  the  Queen 
of  Spain  marrying  any,  of  the  insignificant 
princes  of  the  feourbon  feraily,  he  was  a  rerr 
short-sighted  politician  ;-ff  he  did  not  thint 
this,  and  merely  wished  to  please  the  Sove- 
reign by  adopting  as  a  French  idea  a  Bourbon 
speculation,  lie  might  have  been  a  good 
courtier,  but  he  was  not  a  good  patriot.  The 
true  Spanish  policy  of  France  was  to  evince 
an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  Spain,  and  in 
the  happiness  of  her  Queen.  The  French 
Government,  on  the  contrary,  said,  *  We  do 
not  care  about  the  domestic  happiness  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain  as  a  woman  ;  we  do  not  caret 
about  her  dignity  and  independence  as  a 
Sovereign ;  we  will  not  allow  her  to  marry 
as  she  may  wish,  nor  as  her  nation  may 
desire;  we  insist  on  her  marrying  as  His 
Majesty  Louis  Philippe  considers  hestfor  the 
illustration  of  his  race.'  It  is  difficult  to  find 
an  example  in  history  of  so  gross  an  imperti- 
nence, or  of  so  serious  an  injustice.  We 
think  ourselves  that  England  should  have 
repudiated    as    preposterous    the    principle 
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wki^  the  Freoob  Cb««m«ei|t  pn%  forwaixl, 
aod  declined  eoteriog  {d(o  anj  discnesioii 
OB  ike  ^oc8tiM)  of  the  Qoeen  of  Spaio^s  map* 
Hage^  QBtil  thnt  priociple  wa»  withdrawn^ 
8a<ih  dear  and  decided  laogoage  would  have 
grocared  a  sympathy  in  Spain  and  ib  Europe 
that  would  have  a^  once  checked  an  arrogance 
vith  which  it  waa  diffionlt  to  oome  to 
terms* 

The  British  Qoveranent,  however,  was 
jnilj  desirous  to  Biaiatain  good  relations 
with  that  of  Fraoee^  aad  with^ot^  perhaps, 
aafficbntlj  recognising  that  aucfa  relations 
are  often  better  maintained  by  firmly  resist* 
ng  exaggeirated  pretensioni  that)  by  hnmonr- 
iag  themii  Lord  Aberdeen  said  that,  though 
be  ooukl  not  bat  assert  that  the  Queen  of 
Spain  had  a  right  to  marry  as  she^  might 
think  proper,  he^  wonld  do  nothing  to  oppose 
an  idliance  with  a  Bourbon  prince,  provided 
SQch  a  prince  eould  be  found  agreeable  to 
Her  Maiesly  and  the  Spanish  nation,  and 
pro? ided  the  King  of  the  French  renounced 
all  design  of  a  marriage  with  one  of  his  own 
sons.  The  King  made  this  renunciation,  and 
the  way  was  thus  opened  for  placing  a  Bour- 
hon  OB  the  Spanish  throaai 

But   it   was  soon   seeQ   that  conces4o0B 

Sways  lead  to  concessions,  and  consequently 
*Gnizot  ere  long  informed  the  Cabinet  pf 
St.  Jameses  that  ne  maintained  the  same 
principle  with  respect  to  the  Infanta  that  he 
did  as  to  the  Queen,  and  that  both  mast 
many  within  the  Bourbon  line,  adding  that 
a  marriage  between  Dofia  Femaada  and  the 
Dnc  de  Montponsier  tvas,  in  fact,  already 
arranged.  Thus  the  King  of  the  French 
took  possession  of  the  two  Spanish  princesses 
as  his  family  right. 

Tho  English  Government,  still  anxious  to 
a^oid  a  difference  with  the  French  Govern- 
laent^  again  assented  to  the  aoeomplishment 
of  Louis  Philippe^s  new  desire;  making,  how^ 
ever,  one  stipulation,  viz.,  that,  until  the  Qncen 
iiiould  have  children,  the  Inftinta's  marrMge 
with  a  French  prince  should  not  take  place ; 
and  thia  condition  wea  unequivocally  ac- 
cepted. In  this  mariner  the  Froaeh  Govern- 
ment bound  itself  to  two  things :  1st.  That 
the  King  of  the  Frenek  wouRi  not  liiarry 
any  of  his  sons  to  the  Queen  of  Spain ;  and 
^B^ly,  that  his  youngest  son  should  notmarry 
tile  Jean's  sistcn*  until  the  Queen  had  issue. 
On  the  other  himd,  the  English  Qovornment 
engaged,  on  t&eae  conditions,  not  to  oppose 
ther marriage  of  the  Qneeu  of;  Spain  wxto  any 
of  the  descendants  of  Philippe  ¥.;  aTid  also 
to  throw  no  impediineat  in  tiie  way  of  the 
In£u)ta'a  marriage  wiih  the  Dao  de  Mont- 
pensier.  But  the  Snglisb  Qoterament  aover 
fromiaod  to  aid  the  French  GovemroeM  in 
iw^oliog  tb^  Qoefir  of  Sgain^  liberty ;  de- 
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4amg,  on  ti^  oontraryy  tliat  her  ekoiM 
should  be  (r9^ 

In  the  meantime  the  Fr^ich  Government 
hafd  adopted  all  the  measures  which  it  deemed 
best  calculated  to  smooth  the  way  to  its  de* 
signii  General  Espartero  was  acting  as 
Regent  when  the  question  of  Queen  laabolia's 
marriage  was  first  mooted,  and  he  was  hostile 
tp  a  Bourbon  alliance;  but  an  insurrection 
broke  out  against  him  and  was  made  trium- 
phant; as  M.  Guizot  says  Uiat  the  French 
Goverameat  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  ior 
snrreetioii,  we  caa  only  suppose  M.  Guixot 
ignorant  of  a  fact  which  can  be  proved  by 
hundreds,  atid  wlilch  his  own  agents  never 
scrupled  to  avow. 

^or  was  the  removal  of  Espartero  himself 
the  only  gain  that  his  downfall  brpnght  to 
the  Fimch  cause.  Tha  party  of  politician^ 
which  this  inddlOTit  was  the  means  of  hring- 
ing  into  power — known  in  Spanish  history 
by  the'  title  6(  *  ModerodoB '— iad  long  beam 
recognised  as  a  party  poeuliarlv  protect  by 
France,  and  peculiarly  devotea  to  her  intep- 
esits.  J'o  give  this  party  more  eflScieucy,  the 
Queen- mouier,  its  leader,  fliud  a  Princess  of 
great  character  and  ability,  was  brought  back 
to  Madrid  So  fhr,  then,  M.  Guizot  ha4 
every  thing  ^n  bis  &vour.  The  hostile  Begeni 
was  deposed,  the  Moderados  were  i6  office^ 
and*  X\x^  QueeiE^mother,  all-powerful;  ^ver 
adh^repts  and  her  daughter,,  was  on  the  spo)^ 
Nothing  remaified  for  K.  Guizot  but  to  select 
an  agent  w)iio  would  reflect  bis  owr)  zeaj. 

Th^  agent. he  cho^  was  M.  Bressop  ;  tKf 
least  -s^f upulons  and  thp  most  energetic  of 
the  French^  daphuqatists ;  a.  roan  of  ability, 
but  devoured  by  vanity ;  who  had  already 
signalised  bii^self  at  Brussels  by  propupng 
as  a  personal  triumph,  thei  offe^r  of  tbo  P^ 

fi^D  <^cwM  tK»  tlv^  l^uo  de  Neihour9,.th0u^ 
e  knew  perfectly  wqll  that  his  Qoyerntnen^ 
eonld.not  ac^pti  it*  Aaoganti  overbeariujj^ 
aAd  $pitefolt^  ailw^o  did  not  crouch  to  l^i# 
authcM*ity,  ite  had  ajso  ^bat  suacej^tibility 
teu^tking  his  qffici^il  ,dkuity  whicb^  is  :^A^0 
fiAind  ai^oi^gft  Sfiea  w5o  arrive  ^t  a  !xu£^ 
pqsiti^  ai]ber  starring  from  a  comparativSy 
Ww  one.  His  early  jeara  had  beenpt^^ 
in  arcountiog-house.  Some  idea  of  this 
bourgeois  An^assador  may  be.|rathored  firoi|i 
the  following  ^oec^ote,  foe.  which  ^, Guizot 
himseljt  is  the  autlK>rity. 

Thji  ^fcfMP^seatatives  of  England  ^Uj^  France 
ft#ra  to  iiy^  oa  tha  most  friendly  fpoUag^ 
aad  ac^aft  mufi^  af  p9»»ible  together,  ^i^ 
wcreiUeir/zimtrpctions;  .but'lCBre^sftn^j^f^fi 
little  AUe(4^%  to  ^%m  and  .was  sending;  ojDT 
^ufi^  ^es  900O(^,  4i^intaiuing  the  mo^t 
•etfict  leserya  aa  t<^ the  business  b|y  which  Jie 
wart  aootawrkaWy  q^pupiad.  We  slipuld 
.«*p*)00.thrt.^Wt<2f?}h^^  wiated,  U>.fv^i(l 
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itnytliing  like  h  ftmiil  oomplftiot  of  sack 
^nduct,  and  yet  wished  to  ehow  that  be 
remarkcKl  it  Thua,  at  the  momeDt  thai  his 
own  messenger  was  starting  ofi^  he  writes 
three  lines  in  api>arent  haste,  and  on  an  an- 
eerenaonious  piece  of  paper,  and  tends  tiiem 
to  the  Cimnt    This  is  the  text : — 

'Mow  CHBR  BRBseeK, — ^Voe courrierspartent 
en  foide  oomme  des  flacons  de  neige.  L'air  en 
QstobscnrcL  Quel  orage  presage  ceci  ?  Dites 
moi  8'n  J  a  qaelque  efapse  qui  vaille  la  peine 
d'etre  dit^  et  qne  vous  puiesies  me  dire,  pour 
que  je  charge  de  cette  information  men  pauyre 
et  solitaire  messager. 

*Tout  ft  Toua, 

*H.BtTtWlB.* 

M.  Bresson  gives  no  information  as  to  his 
eouriers,  but  is  exceedingly  shocked,  not  at 
the  contents  of  t^e  note,  hut  at  the  paper  on 
which  it  was  written ;  and  thongh  ne  closes 
his  reply  with  mille  et  miUe  amUieSy  notifies 
lo  M.  Quizot  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
eareinlly  blotted  it,  so  as  to  pay  off  blot  with 
blot    He  writes : 

*  II  hxA  qne  je  voiis  amqae.  Toki  mi  billet 
original  de  Bntwer  tel  qoe  je  I'ai  re^  T^ 
pris  un  papier  du  m^me  format^  dont  j'ai  d€- 
ehir^  le  bord^  sur  lequel  j'li  vers^  autaot 
d*enore,  et  6Qnt  en  crayon  ee  que  vous  trouve- 
xez  sur  le  verso.* 

A  high-bred  Frenchman  of  the  old  school 
irho  wished  to  keep  op  his  dignity  and  ad- 
minister a  "rebuke,  would  ha?e  pursued  an 
exactly  opposite  course:  he  would  hai^ 
Wen  more  punctilious  than  before  in  the 
observance  of  vrhat  he  deenied  the  eoa- 
"wenanees.  M.  Quixot  does  not  see  this; 
tK>r  is  he  aware  of  the  extreme  indiscre- 
lion  of  which  he  himself  has  been  guilty 
in  publishing  the  oonclodin^  sentences  of 
Us  plenipotentmry'9  note,  which  we  omit 

It  may  be  conoeived  ^at  a  rain,  violent, 
wnd  puncttlkms  man  might  he  a  good  person 
to  bully  a  Spanish  Oonit,  but  certainly  he 
was  not  tiie  best  main  to  Act  ooqointly  with 
nn  Etiglish  gentleraan,  md  the  attempt  at 
inatnil  confidence  soon  alter  eeased.  M. 
Gnixot,  to  a  certain  degree,  ndmita  hm 
agentfs  fanlts;  bat  his  main  objeet  ap- 
pears to  have  been  that  of  having  a  rep- 
naeotative  at  Madrid  who  would  do  any 
desperate  tiling  ttt  a  <lesperate  momenti  and 
in  tnia  respect  ]i.  Bresson  snited  him. 

Not  was  he  disposed  to  Hmll  the  inflnence 
of  which  he  fkncied  hiinself  possesaed,  simply 
to  tke  royal  marriwet.  Spain  had  aefnarrel 
wUii  the  Moors  at  Oenta.  It  ia  ireil  cnown 
thai  this  Spamsh  hrUrm  ia  onposke  oor 
more,  celebrated  oi^e,  whiek  reliea  far  its 
supplies  on  the  AfHean  nanst  If  tbnt 
c^mit  indeed,  were  In  hostile  hands,  €libvni- 
teneUd  not  long  MiMtttiftOonk    We  h«l 


done  our  best  to  compose  the  difbreneea 
between  Moors  and  Spaniards,  and  had  in 
fact  sent  our  Consnl-General  at  Taogiers  to 
Fee  for  that  purpose;  but  bis  oussion  had 
kiled.  The  Spanish  Coasul-General  had 
quitted  Tanffiers:  the  Spanish  army  waa 
collected  and  ready  to  embark  at  Algesiraa, 
when  the  French,  who  had  also  pidied  up  n 
quarrel  with  the  Moors,  were  on  the  point  of 
joining  their  fences  with  those  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella. M.  Breseon  already  exulted  in  tiio 
idea  of  the  French  and  Spanish  flags  beinc 
intermingled  in  family  union  for  prcje^ed 
oonqnesta. 

Ixiokily  ^the  Queen  and  Court  being  than 
at  Yaienoia)  the  British  Miniater  saw  Qnn- 
cral  Narvaea,  President  of  the  Spanish 
Cabinet,  and  placed  so  strongly  before  him 
the  inconveniences  and  dangers  likely  to 
result  from  a  Franco  -  Spanish  expedition 
which  might  end  by  giving  Spain  a  isa  more 
formidable  neighbour  than  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco,  that  the  General,  who,  whatever  his 
fhults,  was  a  patriot  after  his  fashion,  vraa 
startled. 

The  conversation  that  ensued,  as  related  to 
us  (we  believe,  accurately),  is  so  singular, 
that  we  record  it : — 

'AH  that  yon  say  is  true,'  said  Narraen; 
*but  Spain  cannot  Bacrifioe  her  honour,  Jhu 
see  the  points  of  difference.  If  you  will  go  to 
Tsngiers  at  once  and  induce  the  QorenxQgf 
who  I  know  has  foil  powers  to  treat,  to  agree 
to  terms  whidi  as  an  English  gentleman  yon 
would  consider  honourable  in  a  similar  case  to 
jrour  own  country,  I  will  give  yon,  as  a  Span- 
ish gentlemsn,  my  hDnonr  that  I  will  aocq^t 
any  terms  you  agree  to.' 

*  I  am  very  much  flattered,  General,'  replied 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  *  by  your  oonfidence,  but  I 
have  no  mstrnctione ;  there  is  no  time  to  ob- 
tain them.  Will  you  give  me  three  liues  aa  an 
authority  for  my  quitting  my  post  and  under- 
taking this  adventure  ? ' 

'Not  a  line.  Iiru$ty<m^ — you  mutt  trust  me; 
and  if  you  go  you  must  start  at  once,  for  onr 
army  is  ready  to  embark.* 

Sir  Henry  went ;  the  government  at  Tan* 
giers  agreed  to  the  proposala  he  made ;  Uie 
Spanish  Government  at  once  accepted  them  ; 
omr  Envoy  carried  back  the  Spanish  Gonsol- 
General  to  his  poet;  the  Spanish  quairel 
was  arranged,  and  vritbin  two  or  three  dayn 
afterwards,  straoffo  to  say,  the  French  qmuv 
rel  waa  settled  lUao.  But  M.  Guisot  nevnr 
once  nlkuies  to  the  part  that  England  pli^ed 
in  thia  affair;  the  fault  of  his  narmtira 
being  the  too  frequent  omjssion  of  any  one 
whom  he  treats  as  an  Antagonist  and  of  anj 
particulars  in  which  his  own  hand  or  that  of 
lua  agent  ia  not  predoroibant. 

We  return  fiom  thia  episode  to  the  affiur 
which   espeeiaUy   oocnpied   the .  Inilerien. 
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Cmmt  IVipMv  a  HespolftM  Prioce,  ImmI 
bees  telaoted  by  tbe  QjoeewMotbcr  aod  ber 
nde  m  tb%  Boorb^  who  «hooM  pwe  huH 
to  tbe  Bpaimh  throne.  The  Brttkh  gov«rn- 
nent  hfd  ordered  its  weftrm^uMive  neither 
to  hvomr  Bor  oppose  this  «aarrt«^  provided 
iki  Sptim$k  naticn^  received  U  without  f^pug^ 
noMt.  M.  Quiset  gives,  Id  a  despatch  from 
Count  Brewen,  a  cnrioDS  aoaonoi  of  a  eon- 
fenadoB  between  the  French  Ambaisedor 
tad  tlie  EBglish  minister  on  this  subjects 

'O  CBir  Heofy  Bulwer)  s  jMias^  en  rerix^* 
ssjs  M.  BusMon, '  tons  les  esadidalfi»  II  dimi- 
nosit  les  chances  du  Prince  de  Naples,  U  en 
dtfcoavimit  aa  fik  de  Don  Oarbs,  il  croyait 
ceQes  do  Duo  de  Cadis  et  du  Due  de  Seville 
asses  considerables,  U  disait  du  Prince  de 
Cobonrg  qa*fl  ne  voyait  pas  pourquoi  PAngle- 
terre  Is  soutiendrai^  ni  ponit^uoi  la  France  le 
repdiMsei  ak,  (/4tait  a  sts  jeux  on  choix  indif- 
ll$renU--€h.  xIt.  p.  214 

It  will  be  seen  from  tiiis  extraet  that  the 
British  Mioister  larewtmed  his  cotleagoe 
ibst  tbe  Neapolitan  alliance  would  eneonnter 
grata  obstaeles,  Ibst  oae  of  the  Spanish 
Prinoas  bad  Ae  best  chanee  (both  predictions 
proring  aventnaUy  trae),  and  spoke  of  a 
Prinee  of  the  House  of  Saxe-Oobonrfl;  as 
a  can^data  wbom,  as  it  appeared  to 
kks»  fiagbad  bad  ao  leaoea  to  anpport, 
aad  Fnnea  bad  no  rensaa  to  oppose. 
Tbe  frank  and  natasal  maaiMr  in  whtdi 
theea  obeerratioas  were  made  woaM^  we 
thhilc,  bate  i^eased  most  men  aad  won  tbetr 
oooideace ;  bat  M.  Bresson  fires  op  beoaose 
the  Bnglisb  Minister  did  not,  ^n  spite  of  bis 
\  with  csal  iato  the  Neapol- 
,  aad  IL  Ouiart  hiawsif  obsswes 
with  snaiv  of  v^toasb  i-^ 

•Sfa-  Henri  Bnlwer  s'l^fffi^a  %  Aire  ressortftr 
rimpopolarititf  dn  mariage  Nanolitalii,  et  duis 
lea  momeas  a4  fl  se  montcait  le  plus  fryOnd)le 
X  oette  eombinaisoa  H  I'aeo^pta  de  &oon  4  ee 
QflB  si  efle  ^cbouait  oe  ne  filt  pas  nn  ^chec  pour 
soA  goafernement' — p.  21C 

W^e  eannot  s0e  anjr  eimse  of  grievance 
here.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  from  the  first 
pointed  out  that  tbe  Neapolitan  marriage 
wai  ii«xt  to  impossible,  and  it  proved  impos- 
Ak.  Sven  when  most  frvourable  to  this 
re»  he  did  not  wish  that  his  sovem- 
banld  be  exposed  to  a  lailnre  if  it  did 
not  aaccaeii  Were  these  frnlts  f  BL  Onizot 
slwam  arnes  as  if  the  goodness  or  badness 
of  a  iM^L  Minister  or  Ambassador  de^pended 
oa  bia  .aendiv  jihe  vicWs  of  France*  Now, 
Sdr  Beoty  Bnlwer  is  cned  down  becanse  be 
Joisa  pot  wish  his  j^vemment  to  be  compro- 
ipMe4>boDt  a  foo&b  marriage  that  Franee 
posltdrfcrwjffdatallbasMrd^aad  now  Lord 
Abprdeep  ia  pcmised  for  bein|;  far  more 
SMggud  ti^sapport  the  French  news  than  ac^ 
e^Smgtoaay  existing  docnmeat  ha  ever  was. 


As  tittle  toHed  on,  events  showed  that  oof 
Miniiter  had  not  exaggerated  tbe  dittcalties 
tbut  Count  Trapaoi  weald  eacoaater.  The 
people  began  to  call  a  disfacloat  (which  in 
Spanish  is  (ropa)  ^  trapw^i^  this  ia  Spain 
was  a  £ital  sign^  and  ere  long  it  beeiune 
pretty  clear  that  the  Neapolitan  candidata 
eoald  not  obtain  tbe  Qneen^a  haad  with  tbe 
consent  of  the  Spamsh  nation.  The  (N*«judica 
was  mM*easooabie,  but  tbe  Spaniard^  ha^nng 
raled  in  Naples,  had  a  eoatempt  ^  tba 
Neapolitan,  with  whidi  it  was  useless  to 
reason*  What  was  to  be  done  I  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  thought  that  a  scheme  was  now 
&>noed  for  naaking  the  obnoxioas  marriage 
eoute  fui  oouU^  notwithstanding  its  unpop«« 
larity ;  that  il  waa  to  be  made  by  General 
Narvaez ;  that  the  French  Ambasndor  knew 
of  this  scheme,  and  frvonred  it  This  opinion 
be  communicated  to  his  government  Such 
a  project  was  not  only  unfair  to  Spain,  it 
was  uofrir  to  England,  which  had  stipulated 
that  no  Duuriage  should  be  invposed  on  the 
Spanisb  people;  and,  atoreover,  it  was  an-> 
oongeaial  with  thaoyinisas  that  prevailed  in 
France:  M.  Gaiset  canseqaeatly  denies  it 
wit^  vehemence  aB4  acerbity.  *  Le  complot 
all^gu^  par  M«  Balwer  6tait  anssi  invraisem-> 
blable  qu'imaginaire/  We  will  say  nothing 
of  oar  own  information  <m  thia  subject, 
thou^  we  beard  tbrn  very  snmmer  from  a 
Spam^  gentleman  that  he  himself  was  ia 
the  plot  which  Sir  H.  Bolwsr  denoaaeed* 
IL  Guixot  bioiself  may  be  cited  as  a  good 
autbeirity  aaataat  hia  own  diangntioa„  W« 
<|iiOte  from  ais  work^  page  244  : —     - 

*  Le  G^D^rsl  Narraes  se  relbva  et  renfra  an 
poQvoir  seul  avee  qae^nesFtms  de  assaorie  per^' 
sonnels^  acoept^  cooome  an  bomme  Ibrt  par  lea 
deux  reinesalana^  et  wromeUom^  d$  soaafttfa 
en  troiifmns  U  vujuriage  NapoUtamJ 

If  M.  Brosson  had  noliiiBg  to  do  with  the 
return  of  Narvaes  to  power  aader  these  cicf 
cnmstaaces,  he  at  least  fcpaw  the  plaaa  aad 
plots  with  which  Narvaes  did  retara ;  aad 
moreover  had  an  interview  with  him  sbartiyi 
after  be  was  in  office,  from  which  he  setirsa 
charmed  and  enlhnttiastir,  saying  in  bis  va-i 
port :  *  Narvaes  eat  biea  safi^riear  aax  aotfes, 
et  biea  plus  capable  de  aoas  aiewar  tm  p$t^i! 
He  rebtes,  alscs  that  be  had  told  N«rvwft 
that  althoagh  the  Freaeh  Government  asMUL 
not  sappert  tbe  illegal  pw^eediny  h^  which' 
ho  had  seiasd  the  saprame  anthonty  andev 
the  CsowiHand  aopprmsed  tha'Caastiftatiaa^ 
nevertheless,  *  ia  frjrt  assaai/rf*  as»s  wssw,  aaaa 
n'avioas  d^aotie  pensile  ms  de  Taidcr  h  ffi§* 
ner  lapiriUiumpm'tk  qa*A  reaaii  d'aagafart^ 

There  asay  ha  aome  aivor  in  dataa  o«d»< 
taila ;  hot  no  one  can  aead  theae  pssmgna 
aad  doubt  that  Geaefai  NarvjMa  was  ap 
poiated  by  tha  Spanish  Ooqgit  foe  the  aapiaat 
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porpiDei  fbr  whieb  Sh  fieiirjr  Bd^r^r  toW^c- 
larAd  lie  wMRpp€iiited?ilitt€<>«iitBfmoii, 
who  refffOMBtad  tW  QmwtmmeT^  of  July, 
mqKI  iMft  M  <Mteiisibl7  m  potlrag  -down 
liberty  and  tbe  prtaa^  bpl  wa^ikoiftorrj  at  tbeit 
baviDg  boen  pat  down,  and  tbM  be  ooDsideiied 
Ibd  man  wW  had  put  ibem  dtow«  tbe  beet 
ageni)  Ibr  oaonrjriBg  oat  the^in«rrkige  to  wbieb 
Franoe  bad  oomroifefead  bofaeK 

We-  now  oater  ott  a  aew  aeeiie  of  ^n 
Ifttal  dfamiL  Tbe  onlj  Boai^on  on  wbooi 
Qaeea  Ofarialioa  and  Loaie  Pbilippe  ooakl 
•gree  was  Conftt  Trapaoi,  ibr  be  was  the  ne- 
ttbajiv  of  theoo^afid.thebrDtborof  ^9  o^er. 
Wbeft  be  erat'Oiit  of  tbe  qoeetion  tlie  Spii»- 
iab  Princea  wore  tbe  sole  rettiabnng  Bourbon 
iandidatee;  tbof  were  •aiore  to  the  tiMte  «f 
tbe  Sp«ii«tde,«»Sir  Henrj  Bulwtr  hadi)^ 
M#  Bresson  from  tbe  eoinoieneeiiie»t,  than  « 
KeapolitaiK  Stiil  tbe«e  were  sertooe  draw- 
baoks  to  their  cbaneea.  The  sen  of  D6« 
Carke  had  siany  respeetaUe  patH^saoa.  •  Btit 
besidea  tbe  ^nestion  of  bk  own  prttentione, 
wbicb  BoghM  poaaiUy  have  been  eelAied, 
there  was  a  qoeatNNi-  wbieb  waa  insan&oant- 
eble.  Tbere  waa  the  armgr  or  quondam  annjr 
of  Don  OarKw..  Tbere  waa  tbe  wmj  of  the 
QiaeeD-Motber,  wbo  had  raised  it  a^  Regent 
and  head  of  ber  daughter's  eaaee.  If  a 
9on  of  Don  Oaiios  beeame  Kiag  of  Spaia, 
the  OarHet  army  and  ks  ofibevB  ^Pould  ex- 
pect to  be  reoegsiBed)  and  tbaa  becowie  Ibr- 
ihidaUe  riarak  ^  p&y^  rank,  and  hoiKHirs  to 
tiie>  eiiBtkig  army  and  its  ^offioera*  <  It  was 
frend  impoesiye  to'awaap^'tbiB  diffioidty. 

On  the  «thef  *battd,*tbe<two  eo«ie  of  Dote 
Francisco,  Kiog*  Feidinandrs  brother,  were  no 
£Eivouiite8  at  Coart»  Against  tiie  irst,  pri-. 
vate  ebjeetiona  were  stated  which,  if  trae, 
engbt  to  have  eKmbiated  the  present  King 
from  the  list  of  pretettders.  Ai  to  Don  En- 
riqdel  tbe  yonngev  brother,'  be -was  supposed 
to  bave  inherited  the  hatred  which  hie 
ibether,  then  dead,  had  entertained  towards 
b«p  sister  ^een  C^iriAtitva  •,  and,  mortover, 
he  wtis  at- that  titne  tbe  avowed  ebidf  of  the 
Frogresistas,  that'it,  of'the  party  fe  opjJosi- 
tieiti  ^  on  which  aee^oth^t  he  v^  in  ^xile. 
.  The  pweififtent  determirtation  of  the  French 
CMmirnmefit  tlfei^f^  to  rAnrty  the  Queen  tb 
tf  Boarbon,  the  Count  TfapaaFs  candidature 
having  MM,  became  mtolerabte.  The 
Oonrfr-  and  Gofenvn^ht  both  revolted  at  H. 
The  Frhiee  they  then  looked  to  was  the  one 
who  bad  been  named  in  tbe  eonversation 
ahraady  menthyned  between  Sir  Henry  Bnl- 
war  aad"  M.  Breseon,  tia,  a  Prince  t^*  the 
Boose  of  Saxe-Cfebonrg.  The  selection  of  a 
Mnee  of  this  HoMe  arose  not  wieroly  ft-em 
tbe  Mw  that  be  Was  oonneeted  with  the 
lU^Pftii&ity  ef  England,  but  from  the  faot 
that  be  wfti^  t^Mf  eonfJ^tedi  ^th  the 


fieyal  Faimify  of  'Pnliecr;  i«deed,^  beibg  a 
Oalbolie,  be  was  Mrore  closely  connected  wrtb 
the  OatboKe  Royal  Family  of  Prane«  than 
with  the  Protestadt  Royal  Famrily  df  Bog^ 
laad.  Tbe  OeTSTtmieHt  of  Enf^aad  oonSd 
have  no  possible  treason  for  poshTilg  fbrward 
this  alliance ;  -the  €k>v*ersment  of  Fraaee  no 
pknsihie  renson  fer-toppesing  it  -  'The  only 
oh^tion  that  eonld  be  taken^  was  (be  family 
one  of  Loo*  Philippe,  vi«^  that  tbe  proposed 
husband  was  not  a  Boorben^.  But  wbe»  tiie 
tranquillity  *<rf%aiD,^Bd  tbe  bappioasa  of  its 
Sovereign,  and  tbe  eonoord  of  Europe^  were 
aD  concerned  in  not  carrying  to  ao  extreme 
a  most  abeurd  pretension  of  family  pride, 
there  was  no  irrational  hope  that  this  preten- 
sion would  be  ultimatdy  laid  aside  if  Spain 
acted  resolutely  aini  asserted  her  tigbta* 

This  was  tbe  Qaaea-lkti^r^-  of^aioa* 
She  determined,  therein^  100  addressitig'  a 
letter  oen|ak)iag  Ibe  psofosai  £»p-d  maimge 
between  Queen  ^beUa  aad  Pnace'LcKipeld 
of  Saxe-Coboui^  to  the  Dnke  of  Sata-Oo- 
bonrg  then  lat  Xrisboni  and  sba  requested 
Sir  Henry  Boliwer  to  allow  this  fetter  to 
go,  AS  ber  letters  and  the  despatcbea  of 
tbe  Spaaiflh  GiMrjemmaat  ebubi  absaya  go^ 
by  his  pisssonger.  She  teld  huBrbomrert 
what  tbe  lettar -aentaked.  'SkHtBr^  Bdo 
war  woukt  n»4-  nftisa  'a  Mter  &ani  tba 
Qneea-Mietharte  tbeJbdraof  Sase^Ckiboargv 
He  ^fOiild-not>aff9ue  against  a  Cetoirpr  omt- 
rla^  beeattse  his  Govern  meat  bad  said  tbat 
tbe  Queen  of  Spain  wad  fi^  to  marry  whom 
sfae  thought,  propet;  but  be  said  .to  tbe 
Quean^^e«.wha(b4ie  bad  foraoi/Mdy  aaidta 
Gom^  Breaaai^.^iaiyk  Ooioitwioannafa  was 
not  aa-  JSbgbsb  aik^  aadthift  be  aaar  m^mv- 
son  ht  su|^K)eiag  that -the  Eof  lisb  Ooveru- 
meat  would  sappott  it  as  if  it  were. ' 

What  seems  clear  at  t^is  juaetnre  is  the 
complete  discomfttttre  dt  M.  Guizot  and  his 
Ambassador.  M.  Guizot  fancfed*  thftt  his 
power  at  Madrid*  was  suptettie,  that  the 
Qtt^A-Meth^  Wrd^thdModCVado  pMyVire 
hTB  passive-  tools  ;•  M,  Bressbii,  that  ^by 'tbe 
spies  he  had  about  the  Oortft  and  Ihosc  he 
had  pttt^  aibottt  th^' British  Mitrfstrfr  '  fes- 
peciatty  a  certain  M.  Donoso  Cortes,  who 
was  the  Qttcefi's  'Secretary;  and  irbom  he  n 
constanl^y  citing),  ttot  a'  triou^  coufd  iflir"  iti 
the  R<Sya!  Palace  ot*  tbe  British  TEmbkssy 
wHhotrt  bis"  'reccMng  a  1*epb^^  .of  fhfe  dts- 
ttirbande.  And  yet,  just  kt  thid  momeiiftjf 
trftimphant  secnrftiy,' conies  to  Jf .  .Gufeol^the 
news  of  which  ndtfaer  be  Tjor  th^  'Hiog 
could  at  first  beliete  the  eorrecthfi^  ^Ifflst 
a  tf#egtam  tb  M.*  B^*ttoe'makei  ihatientte- 
man  bound  ftt)m  M*  bed,  *  Elfb  *  faJ'  tefe- 
grtipbic  despatcAJ  est  irebtie  c%  rtrat!la  fne 
faire  bo^tffr  hors  do  monllf  "What  taid 
this    telegrapbia    despatch!    '.«iat-Loid 


•• 


biMidor  in  London  of  Qt^eeft  CbfiaiiM'B 
htter  ii^tte  IhAa  ol  Sbxe^GabMiig -^  at 
likbon.        ) 

Tkm  m^-m  ftitartHm ;'  imd  d»  iUbM  the 
Ki^^kb  Minirtvr  en  tk%  Frettok  sCagpi  ^w^tttd 
W.dtatiribed^M •  ttOMiMof  cle««nMflfl^  wke 
had  imfet»fiiUfi^9^^m  4k«  Spatiiib  GovatH- 
WKuA  tm&  %mnl  i«W  bk  ami*  «h#u  M.  Bttt^ 
tan  6tfiQ|M  lia^a4.Uien  loaked  firmly  in  kk 

iiiet,  i)i#  in^«eBM»  hem  mpMm  «mI-  «v- 
jigyrateaiil  and  inalead  #1  io^fopainf  Ui«t 
tt#  ^ndw;!  o(  Qnetn  CbrittiM  had  ;b«Mi 
tiiA  natwdl  repnlt  ef  tli0  fOiWon  in  wbioh 
W  bad  jf>lao9d  b#r,  trim  -to  japreteBt  it  as  the 
laiatt  4)f  8ur  H.  Bulv^r'a  fftpntaaaiatiow. 
Bol  S«  Ba{i9)F  Bohvar-af  pUoa  to  M.I»tanls, 
jndikfrtKmi  aU  ^kmrnrntLmMt  the  Qaaen  of 
fifMiik'aaiamafo  with  *Cobo«^  Piawe  bad 
fnwad^toaay  lihal  bad  b<Mi»  bia  nal  bo^ 
toaaamag    k;.  IL  b(«to   writes 


(EDcloenre  in  I^a^  4a) 

"  iC  Aturta  to  Mr.  Bulwer. 

*June5, 184e. 
-  '^Ilbir  wmt  Am,— JPU  te^^n  ▼otre  letire 
tfMer  daai  hicfnele  ift>ua  laa  d^iirea  de  vom 
^iroai  vanaa'tf^es  jmms  iaea  aac  la  imriage 
iJamaflflBgarptoeqa  aotvi  Inigiga  qua  coka- 
fli— >^MpQ.,C)ouY6niaQQezit  regarde  le  marUga 


^  Lioj  lAACkto  «i  pr6] 

desc-oAant  de  PhiKppe  V.,  si  un  tel  ^poux 
#hbtaj<rMi9ilaReine  crB«pitgne  et  itfta  tio- 
•lioal  BiAiaiaMiiidMrpoartmMaria^Bfaaiia 

Badagajqpii  pant  m&malnit^trewi  aabiraaa." 

/  Je  me  plak  ^  t^moigner  de  Texactitude  de 
oes  mots  et  xirempresse  de  rous  redire  Tassa- 
mioe  de  mon  efitime  tr^  amicale.* — Quoted 
fttka  'Corre^Kmdence  on  Spanish  Mariiagos,' 

TUaaeaiQaa  {Mretiy  gaveial  aad  decisive 
aaawaa  la  «U  Mb  Qaiaoi'a  abargoa;  and  Ibr 
tbia  reason  we  do  net  atop  to  correct  a 
nmJQJj  €^  arronecw  statements  l^  which  it 
jam  attempted,  not  yerj  handsomely,  to  sup- 
|wcithem> 

.Wabav^Eqgered  sooiawhat  long  on  this 
qweb  in  these  affairs,  for  it  is  the  one  oa 
wkttk.M.  iQaisot  aaaiiinaiiia;  bul  we  pass 
^•mtm  to  anpbmi  bow,wAer  Imviag  soieMd 
va-  a%*al  tna  ^^rnpMe  a  defeat  as  that  we 
kinrw  dl»erH>ed9  be  was  enabled  to  gain  a 
'tjtepnr  more  nn/ortunate  than  an^r  defeat  be 
Sidi 'LtTa  i^s^iaed* 

'J^IUfdt  JRaI#enk>n9  in   auccecdiog    Lard 

ublboMadl  imdai  oaadisadvaeta^ 

mJm  Ittd^Hroiaify  bae*  m  powers  tba 

pwtvfl^Spaiush  a&ka  waathc 

,j»aa» .  jit  ^i^G|il|^  &>t  a  fiareiga^ 


to  iHideiHilaild  ihal  a  party  ia  (Spaki  n  t^rp' 
tbiag  wbaa  in  oAea ;  ootbittg  when  out  of 
it.  At  Ibe  BiaaMat  we  ana  aptakinff  ot^ 
(beleading  Progre^stas  were  eiiJea  ia  Lon^ 
doa,  and'altogaUker  wMbaai  antboritj  or  imi' 
iaanoaia  Spainj  * 

Lord  F^ioeralon  did  net  entirelT  realiaa 
ibis^aad  afaofUf  after' bis  eatr^into  affaiiS 
wiota  to  tbo  Bagliab  Minister  at  Madrid  a 
daapatebt  in  whMi  ba  spobeiii Tialent terma 
of  the  Modarado  party  then  di»eetiiig  tba 
^laiaisb  <3o?eroinaa4;  aad,  la  meotioaiBg 
the-  oandidates  for  Ibo  Qoean's  band,  put 
Prince  Leopold  of  ttaxe^OcJbanrg  at  tbe  bead 
of  the  list  Had  be  omrely  aaai  this  de^MU;cb 
to  Sir  Henry  Balwaiv  it  wanid  not  faa«4 
sigoiAed ;  bat  ba  gave  a  eapy  of  it  to  tb« 
Fiancb  Goir^aaieat,  and  bia  oonfideaoa  waa 
misplaaed.  la  tba  irit  pbee  Kiag  Lada 
Philippe  was  aiaraicd  at  atm^  Pnaca  Lear- 
pold  at  tb«  beaa  of  tbe  list  of  caadidaiss  M 
Qoaen  IsabeUa*s  hand.  In  tbe  next  pbKM^ 
tbe  Spanish  Government,  composed  ef  Mo«b 
erados,  was  alarmed  and  alienated  by  the 
reprobation  of  tbefr  party,  of  which  M. 
GaHOt  at  -aaae*  iaCtmad  tbam,  nrging  M. 
BreaM>a  to  niid(e-tbe  mast  of  tbia  advMitbge. 

'  Le  parti  mod^r^,  la  Beine  Christine.  M.  Is- 
toritz  com  me  M.  Mou,  ne  puvent  se  meprendre 
sur  le  sens  et  la  port^e  pohtique  de  la  d^p^he 
de  Lord  Palmerston.  0*est  bien  la  langage 
da  patron  desProgresistas.' — 'Mtooirea,'  p.  301. 

'  Ifr.  Bttltoer  to  Viscount  Palmerston, 

'The  Bmck  Qawsmasfat  baa.not  ^aflad  to 
tarn  to  aeoaani  ita  knowlet^  of  tbe  des^atob^ 
July  Id,  by  jefMreseotinff  it  as  a  declaratiaa  of 

hostiliiY  against  the  Spanish  Ministry  and 
established  influeuces  in  Spain.* — *  Spanish  Cor- 
respondence,* 

But  this  waa  not  all:  I^ord  Palmerston^ 
though,  he  bad  appeared  to  give  Prince  Leat 
pold  of  Saza<!pboaiY  a  psefefence  in  bia 
pablic  despatch,  wrote  privately  to  Sir  HewqF 
Bul  we£y  recommending  him  especially  to  iwrga 
tbe  candidatura  of  Don  £Bri<jpM^  tbe  aacaiHl 
son  of  Don  Fmacisoo,  of  whom  va  bava 
already  spoken  as  hateful  to  tbe  Queea- 
Mother,  and  as  having  pla^  bimaelf  at  tb# 
bead  of  the  Psognssiatas.  Sir  Uaoiy  Bjiiwar 
saw  at  once  the  consecpiieDce  of  this ;  already 
the  Modcradoa  were  offended,  and  Lanis 
Phili[^  and  M.  fiuizot  apprabeo«tvs»  Tba 
advocacy  of  Don  Henry  would  equally 
frighten  and  irritate  tbe  Spanish, Caart^ 

His  advice,  therefore,  waa  aot  to  pma  • 
lUiarriage  with  Don  Euriqne.  *  That  prince,! 
he  said,  *  cookl  only  arrive  at  tbe  jthroae  by 
a  revolution  whieb  w«a  than.  impossiUa^ 
We  ought,  aa  he  tboi^bt,  either  clesrly  U^ 
renounce  tbe  Coboow  alliance  in  such  a  waj^ 
1^  wouU  9ati8fy  tba  King  of  tba  Fieociby  ^ 


t» 


«p  Don  Eanqve.  lb  1««vb  tb«  »Mrriage  S[ 
the  Oobovr^  prmc«  bftftuwig  over  the  b€»d^ 
«iw  pwty^  aid  the  mnfrage  of  Ibe  ProgM»- 
Mta  oandidaito  ot«r  A«  M«d  of  tbo  xAht^j 
would,  in  his  opinion,  loosen  our  bold  bolh 
over  the  FWneh  Govemitieiit  and  l^e  Span- 
isb  GoverDroettt)  and  briag  tbtfm  to  itnHe  ^ 
•arrjing  out  sosne  eomvaon  plan  for  areHikig 
•  pracntdangtrwi^oQireeardtopaiA  pvom- 
itee  or  pledges.  On  tbe  ouer  iMind  the  Pro- 
fpretirtas  in  Loodon  told  Lord  Palmereton 
tiMit  by  akkmiiig  Leais  PhiHppe  m  to  a 
Ooboorg,  tliat  nonaroh  irovid  adopt  the  oan- 
didataro  of  Piioee  Henry  as  a  Bonrbon ;  and 
tbatif  France  mkI  finglasd  both  adopted  this 
prtnee,  the  8panisfa  (SmH  mojM  net  dare  to 
•efose  him*  Count  Jaraac  also,  tbe  FVetieb 
eAiarg^^'aiaires  in  Londoti,  encouraged  tliis 
motion,  and  gKr%  Lord  Pi^nMirstow  reason  to 
Mieve  that  he  might  connt  on  M.  Ge^ofs 
MMtenee  in  Is? o«r  of  the  PregrMfieta  eandt- 
4ate:-«- 

*»p>ulgtt  omm,  Aagft  14,  l>ie. 

.  <ItefiOo«&t  Jamae.  .. .  ^8«theoi^8p&n» 
isb  Prince  who  eonid  be  propeily  chosen  isi>on 
EDrique.  To  this  Count  Jamac  replied  by 
expressing  his  belief  that  if  we  could  settle  down 
to  that  decision,  the  French  Government  would 
go  along  with  us  in  pressing  that  arrangement* 
i— 'Spanish  Correspondence/ 

Lord  Palmewl&n  not  ironataraliy  trusted 
Ooioat,  Jwraac,  and  again  vrged  tbe  English 
representative  at  Madrid  to  press  Tkm  Bndqne 
ttpon  tbe  Spanish  Oovemment  and  Court  in 
the  noost  decided  manner.  The  British  Min- 
ister obeyed  Lord  Palmerston's  final  instruc- 
tions, but  what  he  had  anticipated  took  place : 
Queen  Christina  and  King  Louis  Philippe  at 
^nee  struck  their  bargain,  and  t9ie  two  mar^ 
fiagea,  to  take  place  al  ^  same  time,  were 
announced .  This  We  believe  to  be  a  tolerably 
eorteel  account  of  a  transaction  that  has 
nil^efto  teaaaincd  in  sotoe  degree  a  diplo- 
matic nfystery.  But  if  Lord  Pahnerstoti  hid 
in  some  degree  miscalciflated  as  to  events, 
this  was  shnply  owing  to  his  ftdth  in  engage- 
ments vAMtt  his  own  high  and  honourable 
character  made  him  believe  would  be  kept. 

M.  GtiiBot  has  endeatoured  to  excuse  bis 
eonduet  in  breaking  these  engagements  with 
all  the  eloquence  and  aigoment  which  are  at 
the  disposal  of  lis  masteriy  tnteHeet.  He 
would  in  th^  €rst  place  en^avonr  to  make 
#nt'  that  the  Engfiah  Government  had  tried 
to  eflbct  a  marriage  out  of  the  Bourbon  Hne ; 
^at  1M  Was  eontrsfry  to  its  agreement,  itnd 
Hierefore  relieved  him  from  Ms.  Here  he 
ttgvally  firile.  We  had  never  promised  to 
prevent  eferyotiier  mcrriagotium  a  Botuben 


otte,  bbt  we  bad  ciiitiiiity  fte^  attempted  to 
make  my  other. 

in  tlie  ease  of  tbe^  BHtkh  IfiniMer,  M. 
Isturiti  declares  tliat  Sir  Henry  had  expressi  j 
stated  *thal  tbe  Briti^  €leverament  did  not 
«ksire  a  Cbbenrg  marriage,  and  that  such  m 
mstriage  would  eauseit  esfcbarwihsmel^  B«t 
Lord  Abefdeen  had  dofie  more;  he  %ad  pre- 
"Vented  a  Oobomv  marriage,  whieh  weeM 
eevtaibly  huve  \mm  plaee  wiibeal  faia  iv- 
terfereoee^  whilel  Lord  Palmeiefcn^  \ff 
l^ressing  a  Bonrbon  marriM|e  as  i^net  a 
Coboorg  omk,  had  aeHmMy  eroded  tlie  Span- 
ish Oefvernnettt  aed  reiiiflMted  tbe  Freiiefc 
inflnenee  at  Madrid,  tffving  M.  Gutsot  hereby 
the  poWdr  to  make  the  triek  wbieb  won  faim 
the  game  he  must  eHherwise  have  ftnrly  loat. 
M.  Guizot,  indeed^  sensible  tliat  his  case  can- 
not stand  on  the  groafid  where  he€rst  plaees 
it,  gHdee  on  to  anetb^,  attd  Fslieie  to  a  par^ 
tienlar  eom^oiiieatioa  which  beeays^  made 
to  Lord  AbetdeeA  oA  the*  27th  of  FebTMay, 
1846,  that  is,  some  months  before  the^  mar- 
riages took  plaoe. 

The  commnmcatioii  oq  whieh  so  much 
stresa  is  laid  appears  to  have  been  a  memo- 
randum which  the  fVekidi  Ambassador,  Count 
St  Aulaire,  read  to  Lord  Abferdeaa.  Bttt 
this  memorandm,  whieh  M.  Oaiaet  givea, 
oontahis,  perhaps,  the  strongest  case  againet 
the  French  Government  that  has  ever  'pX 
been  made  out  In  it  M.  Guizot  recapitulates 
all  the  olHections  that  then  existed  to  a  mar- 
riage with  a  descendant  of  Philip  Y.  He 
acknowledges  that  it  is  disagreeme  to  tbe 
Royal  family  cf  Spasn  and  the  SfMAish  Go^- 
ermnent,  and  has  no  partisans  among  tfae 
Spanish  people.    These  are  Iris  words:^- 

'Toici  quelle  est  maintenant  la  situation  dee 
Princes  descendants  de  Philipj)e  V.  en  pr^tea- 
dant  ou  pouvant  pretendre  &  la  main  de  la  Heine 
d'Bspagiie : — 

*  Le  Prince  de  Lucqne  est  mari^ 

'  Le  Comte  de  Tnpaai  eat  fort  ooaMraaiia : 
1^^  Par  reaqdoaiea  ^  a  eu<  lien  osetos  kii.;  2^. 
Par  1a  tkvU  de  GMUrol  JVafiKMflu 

*  Les  fils  de  Tlufaat  Don  Fxan^is  de  Paul 
sont  fort  comprpmis :  par  leurs  busses  dd^uxari- 
ches ;  par  leur  intimite  avec  le  parti  radical  et 
I'anti^thie  du  parti  modSr^;  par  le  mailTaia 
roulonr  de  la  reme-m^'  et  de  Ikjettm  rtiiM  eUd- 

'LesfiladeDMiOaiteaaoet  quints  pMaaat 
hnpoastblse:  1^.  Pmt  i'o^peaitiQo  hnirtamsftt 
proolam^s  de  toua  le&  partis;  2^.  Par  leur  Q«r 
elusion  formelleme&t  pronooc^  dans  la  consti- 
tution: 3**  Par  leurs  propres  dispositions  tou- 
jours  fort  eloign^  de  la  conduite  qui  pourrait 
seule  leur  rendre  quelques  chances. 

^La  aitiiatioa  acttteUe  des  deacendUtts  de 
Philippe  T.  daMla^foentibe'dtitnaHa^dela 
fieina  d'S^pagnaeat  dees  ihireane  asawaiast^ 

Hius  M.  Guisot  recat^latet  al!  tSie  dktad- 
vantages  which  a  Bomioit  maniage  presents, 


ms. 


tf 


mk  tfc  wImI  ftjgohni— i  dot*  k«  tfrivet 
Wkjt  tbal  aaoh  a  DMnia|e  matt  i«fo  j»fao4, 
ttid  tlifti  So^lMd  mu$t  md  bm  i»  bri«fi>g 
il  •boaiwkl  in  puUtqg  «Mflk  Mjr  •ilier  caadi- 
4alM  tkiiD  thcM  «bo«i  be  prMcrib«k  If  ^ 
den  not  do  Ihit,  tiwi  «ke  Kiif  ^  the  Ffeneh 
wiH  bMttk  Ike  {MToiiim  1m  biM  foiweiij  OHide 
1»  tk«  Bug lith  <3}giveni»e»t^  aod  iamcriiaitoly 
d—und  the  haml  •f  Ae  Qntfm  or  Ibe  IiAb- 
K  M  b0  mmy  thiak  pgeytny  fer  feha  Dak*  af 


n*mk  viflnnem  point  &  oette  exU^niU. 

<^ouji  ne  Yoyons  ^'un  moyexi  de  la  pr^ve- 
nlr:  que  le  CabiQet  anglais  s'unlsse  activemeiit 

'Poxir  remettre  k  flot  fun  des  descendants 
de  PhSippc  V.,  nlmporte  le^jael,  et  preparer  sen 
fliarhife  a^vec  la  Reine  iMMle. 

^Pour  emptefaer  em  attendant  le  Manage 
4»  i'lB&oie  eeiit  a^ee  U  Piioee  L^ff>ekl  de  Co- 
bourg  8oit  avec  tout  prince  ^tran^r  aux  de* 
fcepdante  de  Philippe  ¥,' — '  M^moires^'  p.  254. 

It  16  difficult  to  conceive  a  communication 
more  insulting  to  Engliah  honour.  The 
Frencli  Government  had  declared  it  would 
sot  put  forward  a  son  of  the  King  of  the 
French  for  the  Que^n  of  Spain's  hand.  The 
English  Government  bad  declared  that  the 
Queen  of  Spain  was  free  to  marry  any  one 
save  a  son  of  the  King  of  the  French.  This 
vas  agreed  upon,  and  now  M.  Guizot  an- 
nounces that  ne  shall  not  abide  by  his  dec- 
laration unless  England  abandons  her  prin- 
ciple. In  short,  the  English  Government  is 
to  join  the  French  Government  in  forcing  the 
Queen  of  Spaib  to  make  a  marriage  which 
H.  Goizot  avows  is  against  her  Majesty ^s  in- 
clination ;  or  it  is  threatened  with  M.  Guizot's 
strongest  displeasure  apd  the  strongest  act 
that  the  French  Government  can  commit 
fl^inst  its  own  engagements  and  against 
Briiisb  policy  and  interests. 

But  M.  Gaixot  does  not  tell  us  how  Lord 
Aberdeen  received  the  reading  of  this  me- 
morable document.  Lord  Aberdeen  does 
not  communicate  a  word  of  it  to  Lord  Pal- 
noerston  when  Lord  Falmerston  comes  into 
office.  Ue  does  not  even  mention  it  to  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer ;  *  and  in  a  despatch,  Jane 
22»d^  1846,  which  be  writea  to  the  Duke  of 
Sotomayor,  he  says,  'We  have  always  de- 
liied,  and  still  deny,  the  right  or  pretension 
of  ibe  French  Government  to  impose  a  mem- 
ber of  any  family  upon  the  Spanish  nation 
as  ibo  husband  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  or  to 
control  in  any  way  the  decision  of  a  question 
ao  purely  Spaniab.'  He  adda» '  that  England 
hma  no  objectiona  to  a  descendant  of  Philip 
■ »  -  f..    .-  ■      . «  * ...  I. 

«  See  0^paM,  liar- 9,  laM,  fif  a  BalvaR 


Y.  as  a  haibenA  te  iba  Qpeea^  pvorided 
aueb  diaioe  should  be  conformable  to  the  in- 
tereate  of  ber  Migest^  aad  the  intaresia  of 
bav  Majeaty'a  goveramaat;  but  that  il  itia 
not,  she  is  to  aot  in  aooh  a  manner  as  maf 
be  dktatod  by  a  eeasa  of  ber  own  dignii^ 
and  interest :  and  that  if  the  French  ffoveror 
meat,  which  Lord  Aberdeen  cannot  boKero^ 
sboold  interfere  with  the  independenoe  whicb 
Spain  in  such  a  »«ltar  baa  a  right  to  ezer- 
aiee,  she  weald,  witbont  do«bt,  receive  tbe 
wamast  ^«p«tby  of  all  Ewope.'  Tbas  it 
does  not  apfeat  bnr  tbia  dsapaloh  ia  Jane 
that  Lord  Aberdeen's  mind  had  been  afibeted 
by  any  eomianioatiea  in  Febroarv. 

We  oao  bare  no  donbt  tbat  if*M.  Qw4 
says  bis  aeaoarandnm  was  read,  it  was  read{ 
bot  maeb  depeada  oea  the  aecompanyiag  «i»> 
eauMaancear  Wbal  i^nnaHty  was  mrmi  to 
itf  What  reply  was  made  to  it!  Wby  waa 
not  a  oopy  kft  f  We  think  we  nuiy  ventar4 
to  say  tbat  aa  ForeigB  Sewotary  who  thought 
be  had  reooived  a  aenous  oommunicatioo  on 
which  rested  tbe  whole  of  a  most  important 
qveetioo  between  Eoftand  and  France  relative 
to  dpain,  waaid  bare  left  it  nareeorded,  wobU 
have  kept  bia  HKoesaor,  wbo  bad  to  treat 
this  grave  natter,  uninformed  of  it|  would 
have  left  his  representative  at  Madrid  with- 
out an  oAciid  or  even  private  intimation  of 
it  We  cannot,  then,  help  believing  tbat 
Lord  Aberdeen  treated  the  communicatioa 
here  referred  to  as  it  merited ;  and  that,  con- 
sidering it  witbdiavm  in  viitae  of  his  obser- 
vations, be  pnrpesely  omitted  taking  notice 
of  it|  with  tbe  aauable  desire  of  not  com- 
pfonsiaing  tbe  Fceaoi  Goverament  and  ini- 
tattag  the  Ecglisb  «atsan«  Thia  is  tbe  only 
aapposilioa  iwi  the  mingled  pradenee,  dig- 
nity, and  kindness  of  Loi^  Aberdeen  perrail 
us  to  enterteia.  At  aU  eventti  it  was  evident 
tbat  when  Lord  Paknanton  wrote  bia  dea- 
sfMitcb  of  Jolv  ath-^in  which  be  nameii 
Prinee  LeopoU  of  8ax»Oobourg — be  knev 
nothing  of  M.  Oaiaot'a  memoraodom  of  Fab- 
niary.  Why,  if  M.  Guiaot  meant  to  ad 
Surly  and  rtn^gbtforwardly,  did  be  not  menr 
tioa  tbie  raemiwandmn  to  Lord  PalmeiatonI 
Why  did  be  net  eay  to  Lord  Pahnefstoa 
what  he  says  be  had  said  to  Lord  Abevdeeaf 
Tke  more  poMtively  be  tboaght  Lord  Pal- 
mefston  meant  to  eupport  a  Coboniy 
Priaoe,  tbe  aiote  be  iras  bonad  to  p<Hat 
out  the  ooaaaqaenoes  to  bios;  if  about 
to  break  pledgea  which  Lerd  Palofteraitoa 
thought  biadit^  tbe  aaore  was  be  bonnd  tp 
show  tbat  be  considered  tbein  tandiag  no 
longer* 

M*  Guiaot,  it  m  true,  nsadeaome  roanaee  ef 
Ike  same  kind  as  tiiat  eoatained  in  tbe  Feb- 
ruary meooraiidnm  to  Lord  Coarley  at  a  te 
later  peritd  and  aadec  paHioalar  eonditioaf. 


M 


^'th6mfs 


*X4i  nouveDe  d\me  jjroposition  ^te  poor  tm 
ttMii^e  avec  un  FHaoe  de  k  iD»i»0A  tile  CM>owg 
•  oocMiontt^  id  k  plus  graade  oeoflternaUon. 
H.  Guizot  me  dit  fm  »  o»  ptrsiiMt  4ans  ee 
prMAl  oonseillerait  au  R(h  de  niettre  ea  arant 
M.  le  Due  de  Montpensier  CQmme  oandidat  pour 
la  main  de  la  Reine/ 

But  uM  tbo  moaieiftt  wliaa  M.  Guu(^  hmi 
ihe  coDversatioB  that  Iioid  Cavley  repeata, 
Jie  waa  under  theapfcekanflioa  tkaiaCaMuii;^ 
loarriage  was  iaipeiidiag4tf)d  that  our  Govera- 
iBftfit  might  ta|)f>ort  it.  Thua  be  qualifies 
his  threat  bj  aay ing  *  ji  as  permtaii  dans  ce 
prd^,^  At  tha  momant  that  heaonaonted 
io  the  marriaga  of  the  lalaata  taking  pJaaa 
auBnltaaeouftly  with  that  of  the  Quaeo,  Lord 
PalmerBtoD  had  rapulaad  tho  offeia  coavajad 
to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Sotomayor  foe  a  C#- 
bourg  marriage  and  waa  pressing  a  Boorboii 
one.  The  p^wtenca  alloded  to  aould  not 
be  alleged.  The  Briti^  Qovemment  was 
fraokly  endeaToaring  to  carry  oot  the  olneet 
9vhicb  the  French  (SoYeraoient  daaired,  whea 
the  Fcench  Goveromeat  was  aurreptitioaaly 
aarrying  out  the  object  to  which  it  knew 
that  tho  British  Govecnment  waa  oppoecd. 

1»  fact^  the  only  clear  explanation  of  an 
Bct^  which  was  aa  uAJuatifiable  in  iia  morality 
aa  nowise  in  its  jpolicy,  slips  out  unperceived 
hy  the  writer  in  M.  Guizot'a  eorrespond- 
aaco: — 

'  *  n  t$l  notoire  qvtt  les  den  mariagea  aTfient 
4^  dMd^  en  meme  tea^  at  4taient  asaoei^ 
Ftaa  i  I'autre.  En  sorte  qae  ai  la  second  a'avait 
aaa  ^i^  ounvemi,  le  premier  n'aurait  paa  au 
Ben.' 

11  Gniaot  had  boea  defeated  k  hk  donbla 
atleiapt  to  eonstraia  the  Spamah  Ooort  and 
kaap  faith  with  the  Bridah ;  aad  thofWbre^ 
aritfa  that  iotempeiaia  aeal  wbi<^  ia  all  oott» 
laata  governed  this  giflad  iiMm— -who  fancied 
hiiQsdf  so  modarate  and  who  wa»  to  violent 
*■  he  hastened  to  aaeare  a  trioao^  whiek 
l^raltfiad  hk  vaoity,  but  wb«ek  inalaatly 
iraakened  hia  laAuaiicaitfid  akimately  marred 
baa  ambitioB. 

We  may  appear  to  kara  apokan  with  sono 
a^varity  of  M»  Guiaot  In  regard  to  tkeaa 
0paaisk  manii^pe%  df  whiok  we  skauld  kava 
Wo  glad  not  to  treati  for  we  veally  enter- 
tain ifreat  respect  for  M.  OuiaotV  talentt 
iwbiah  as  aa  oratoa  aad  a  Wiiter  are  oi-  the 
wat  order),  aad  also  for  kia  ahaaaala^  wkiak 
towers  more  lofty  over  hk  timea  from  tba 
teany  wrecks  of  akattaaed  rspatatioaa  wkich 
^  bcoaath  It  Ha  eut  hk  way,  moreover 
«P6tt  the  mMdIe  raaka  of  lile  to  the  fertmoet 
ftaea  ia  m  ^^9;^  i«b«M  lilaalaa  lk»^uaiky 


OMst  appreokrt^d^Mkrf  wkaro  ii- would  ham 
been,  inpoeaibla  to  ba««  rkea,  at  tbo  peviad 
of  hi^  €ar«ei\  %a  the  big haal  rank  wtUwwt 
the  bigkaal  abiiitki^  But  M.  Guiaot  tntmrn 
forward  aiiAeoasiarHy,  auoallad  for,  t»  rev^ 
old  diapatea  aad  to  <jfovate  hmtelf  at  tka  «t* 
penae  of  oar  eoantrytBaB  aad  oar  -eoonlsry. 
Oar  expoakioa  of  what  wa  eonaider  hk  ai^ 
roia  ia  ia  foot  a  ibwpfo  defeaoe  of  the  iMIi 
wbooi  wo  tkiak  ha  k«i  tii^aatly  wMacked,  aad 
we  rank  amongst  them  qnite  aa'aanoli  ikeao 
whom  he  has  praised  for  their  complaisance 
to  hk  deaigiM  aatboaawbom  ba  has  aaaailad 
for  their  reaiataoce.  Wa  are  pcranaded  that 
he  did  not  premeditate  behig  unfair  fn  action 
or  in  writing.  Aa  ia  a  political  contest,  so  k 
with  him  a  political  controversy — a  battle. 
Hk  blood  gate  heated,  he  lays  aside  all  rules 
of  argument,  all  eowteaks  of  fMica,  aad  ia* 
ftiota  wooada  with  a  sharpaoed  point»  belre^ 
iag  be  k  merely  toneking  wkh  a  butumed 

Wa  here  leave  this  anlfect,  which,  thoagh 
almost  lost  to  our  recollection  amid  the  noisy 
rush  of  these  stirring  times,  will  fumiah  an 
interesting  stndy  to  Uie  future  statesman  who, 
whether  in  the  calm  of  retirement  or  in  the 
crowded  city  agitated  by  the  (Question  of  th^ 
hour,  may  learn  a  lesson  of  moderation  by 
reflecting  how  the  wisest  of  men  may  bo  de- 
ceived aa  to  the  importance  of  events  and 
how  frequentiy  that  which  we  consider  wifl 
elevate  our  fortunes  has  the  effect  of  weaken- 
ing their  foundations. 

Althoufi;h  M.  GuiKot  earned  into  alt  fh6 
affairs  wi&  which  be  had  to  deal  the  same 
ardour  which  led  good  and  mild  men  fa 
former  daya  to  sanction  the  rack  and  to  dik 
fend  the  Inquisition,  we  know  of  no  other 
passage  of  his  hktory  in  which  the  object  he 
had  in  view  was  not  a  legitimate  one,  and 
the  errors  into  which  he  fell  were  not  the 
effects  of  hfs  over-exoited  judgment  counter- 
acting hk  intentions. 

He  touches  on  the  affairs  of  Rome  and  of 
Switzerland.  To  Rome  ho  brought  the  beat 
theories  and  the  most  impracticable  projects^ 
Every  passion  that  prevails  in  Italy  is  to  be 
extinguished  in  order  that  a  svstem  which  hd 
has  invented,  and  which  neiuier  churchmen 
nor  laymen  were  willing  to  iJopt,  should  h$ 
established.  He  acknowledges  at  last  that 
this  was  impossible  except  with  the  presence 
of  a  French  army,  whi(^  was  to  repreeepl 
Italian  interests  and  repress  Italian  fcelinga* 
Two  practical  men,  M.  Mazzini  and  M.  de 
Metternich,  tell  him  he  k  dreaming ;  but  he 
persista  in  his  illusions,  and  the  final  result 
of  hk  efforts  k  the  flight  of  Pius  IX^  whoni 
kis  wish  was  to  sustain,  and  the  downfall  and 
death  of  hk  Mend  M.  de  Roisi,  whom  he  kf« 
taaiad 4o.taake  eaiaiyotai^t :  aetata  af-eoai- 


«MDp9riieBll    9MB  ttOT  A*  |«HI*M  cf  mM»> 

iu^  Hft  looted  OB  iiMJiinii.  bongs  at  » 
ielleetaol  mochioet  who  could  W  ffow^nmd 
if  plomiyeiAoofi«»«od  bmmi  or  Iw  lUUal 


Wit 


JTitkiMpeQl  to  Switnrlood, it wmM  bo 
pkkMl  ooe^oUd  witeoi kitofOit^  tooltonft 
to  eotev  into  ifao  flwopBfWiInd  qMtlaooooo»> 
Mwog  tiufc  ooaatry  ■btot^  m  M..  Goiaot 
said  with   some  appositenofls,  *Le  oori  ifo 

A  Omlmm2  Ho  dioewoioo  4keoi»  as  kooeio* 
to  iio»  wiib  mora  ibon  -Biflwufy  atinulooon) 
ior  A  ipoot  dool  ol  oo  woipoodonoo  onris  in  bo 
BiiBit ;  Bod  vhtn  Ihh  diatiBgdibed  bbwo* 
^iBUrt  says,  attbo  OBd^of  Jus  oBrrafcivo,  *  Qoi 
00  ooavioBt  ot  so  somo  4o  1L  d'OoboOBboio 
Bi4o  SoBderkiodf  000  is  toa)^  4* bo^, 
AWbf  tkoB  bBTO  YOB  sBid^so  iBBok  aboBi 
timmV 

Bat  wo  anife  al  laaiai  tbogifiBfccBiBstrQ^ 
fbmt  and  here  M.Qfiiaot%  aADryria  rasarlcar 
by  pkhhrrnqmcy  and  vsM  Oirer  bo.iiistorioBL 
!tko  two  most  mmaffkabioiscta  ie  Us  OBtcoc 
M«  thai  BO  OBO  was  aoro  tbomngfaly  i» 
ipmoed  wHk  tho  m^Hoi^m  of  the  Etti^ 
olluuioo  to  Franeoy  BosBnooodoefiiy  oobowobs 
bT  the  boBcfits  to  bo  <torifOii  hmn  «0B8lita- 
liiMUil  govommoBl  «b  Fibboo^  thBB  hiaiisiC 
Yet  BO  oas  did  laoro  to  doHrogr  botk  This 
wmm  oaosed  bf  his  aidoinr  coaoontratiBf-  his 
JBteUoet  i&lo  a  looosy  whioh  hssamo  not  light 
kfflAm. 

.  JSe  hadt  as  wo  hsro  aaid  at  a*  oaiiier  pon* 
tioii  of  ihk  article,  taksB  m  his  theorj  oT 
IpoNreiBmoBt  tho  dooteino  of  fosistonoeu  Ho 
aeknowiodiiod  however^  titt*,  to  resist^  it  was 
aocoaiary  far  a  nnflssiff  to  havo  a  BN^oritf 
JB  therepiBseiitBtiffe  chanbor^  k^ho  oovor 
Booogaiaed  the  jet  More  ioipsrtaot  fisot  thai 
the  iBpfesootatire  ebanhe*  shOBld  roallf  n^ 
leoeiit  tlio  BBtion.  With  •  great  doid  of 
ttdrBstpoB^BBdftirai  and  BOboidiBg  doler- 
BaJBiBtinii,  hn  slatinedall.tho  rsaoBrcoBol  b 
BBHiialinod  odymistoBtioa  to  ptooofe  thai 
mtnod^  which  ho  ngaadod  bs  tho  faoehboiia 
bC  ok  Bower«  Bot  Ihiff  ba^bono  waa  act  of 
hooB^  hot  of  posteboard^  The  xBs^aritgr  in 
thw  ^Attber  oBded  by  being  a  sbmU  BUBOtilf 
hstboBBlioB. 

Stonia  PhiKi^p^  BBlhoiitf  wwB  tho  BBthoB» 
i^  Bjod  aappoft  of  tho  middfo  okioBBs ;  and 
B»  JhA  <pQhiieB%)  is  Fimnoe;  so  tho  UA 
i^gs  of  the  asiddlo  olasaes,ia<  Paris  froaontsd 
bMi  moans  ol  jodgiag=of  tfcofeolipgsiollho 
aridyHo  -okista  gSiaeaUf  iiroi^ghoBt  tho 
Joi^dora.  AithoootitoaBnftBiSitof 
r  W^vjfftfu  idlg%'atti<tbo  (fiipBtioo  of 
•BBMorto^hiofgDMIiBiBnts.ihoB  tho 
Ihoj  BjhitfcH-^ithoBiJWa 


dM  Oct  rttBtn  alif  deputy  wfio  was  tid  cK 
tho  oppoflftion,  and  Itstl j  the  Nationa]  Gnard 
became  disatlectcd.  These  w^e  Bymptoms 
which  shonld  have  made  the  monarch  and 
hn  minister  diffident  when  tbeir  majoritj  iB 
the  chamber  made  them  confident. 

The  schism,  indeed,  between  the  couiitry 
attd  th^  body  which  was  snpfyosed  tcre^re- 
BOBt  it  grew  so  glBring;,  that  a  cry  fcr  Par*- 
♦towBtaiy  reform  wacTthe  inevitable  eonoo^ 
<{ii0iide.  l%e  tf/kfrm  desired  bytbos^wfao 
mettnt  to  tOatatahi  the  Oiteatts  dynasty  wat 
wery  shtiplo :  a  lefwer,  though  still  a  very 
hight)ttaliilcBti6Bl^an  elector,  and  an  olini* 
hiolion  of  eertein'  ettogories  of  pkcemon 
from  the  doettd.  This*  dass  of  refbrmera 
moroly  donmiided  the  conversion  of  a  fietft> 
lions  chamber  hilo  a  real  one,  which  wodtd 
stfill  rest  on  a  wiodorale  Ynonarchicail  bssift 
The  i«ptiblioans  who  joined  the  monarehicdl 
fetbrmerrwent  no  doobt  mneh  fniher,  btrt 
their  iniuenoo  at; the  commencement  of  tlilt 
crisis  wholly  depended  on  having  the  mon^ 
architts  at  their  heald.  Th%  foflowiBg  of 
both  was  of  ooorse  M  who  wanted  change 
and  disotder.  What  rendered  this  inc(^ 
heront  band  more  imposing,  was  perhaps  Ht 
very  di^orsi^.  What  rendered  ft  dangof- 
ows,  was  the  tiattnre  of  the  hidividaal  aganist 
whom  it  was*  arrayed.  8o»e  moderate  cow. 
oedsions  wookl  have  satisBod  the  dynastlft 
opposition,  who,  hi  detachfOg  themselvet 
from  their  conMetaten,  Wonld  have  made  aii 
approBohiHg  attempt' me  revelation  apparent^ 
andralHed  reofld  ttie  tbt^e  every  shade  of 
MOBBrchiOBl  opinions. 

The  Kttg^  ohoi^  -^  Bnotb^  MMstrj^ 
woflid  eqnally  have  succeeded,  and  the  oppo^ 
tfition  'of  any  extreme  ConservBt^res  wonM 
have  restored  the  BovM^ign  his  popnlartty. 
M.  de  Momy,*wlCh  tho  eotmigo  and  fiagaeity 
of  «  man  of  4io  world,  when  the  clonitf  Wat 
mersiy  in  the  «if  Bed  the  irst  moMnnts  of 
th^  approBOhhig  slom  wore  only  indi«tint1^ 
heard;  giote  to  M.Otisot  nkI  in^es  h^  H 
o<ynjBvo  the  ttofkest  M.  Ooieot^s  rc^  w«» 
—his  system:  *I  think littiei'  he  w(k!,'*io* 
these  demands  made  npoo  ns.  They  ye  de* 
iBonds  we  might  grant  without  the  sHghte4 
appreheosioB,  bnt  the  voioe  of  the  popnhii 
tioii  demandt  them,  and  tiotHhat  ol  ^e  Leg^ 
Wative  aaeedbly;  The  man  of  the  wotW 
tfaoBght  this  an  Bmment  iw  Aefo*  1tm>w^ 
tito  ffBBB  of  the  sehool  thon^t  diAbrenffyC 
l%e  Chainbers  opened,  the  Gererttment 
tto^w  dwwB  iti  ileet'  faonlAet  The  mom 
arahieBt  opptoilbn'toolt  ^'np  with  a  eHlfeil 
glove,    ha  alnendwient  was^  thns  wordM  ^^ 

*  M  milieu  des  manjffestaAions  dlverses  vot^ 
gouverfiemeat  lurara  reconriaftre  les  voeux  r^en 
tt  l^tittees  dB'piys.  Jl*i^r«tt*B,  liotferesp^ 


fCeu  que  r^lania  Vi^nioB  puWqiie^  ei  patidi 
lesquelies  11  iauz  pkicer  d'abord  la  rtfonoo/e  pAr- 
limentairc.  T>ms  uDe  gra&de  monarchie  con- 
fitrtuticinnc^llej  funion  des  grands  pouvoirs  de 
I'^tfit  permct  de  suivre  sans  danger  une  poK- 
tiqtie  de  progT^,  et  de  satis&ire  a  tons  les  in- 
t^ta  moT&ax  et  mat^ek  da  pitya.' 

.  BiH  the  imperious  DodriaMie  frnwimed 
idefiaooe.  He  would  reeiet  «8  long  ••  be  iMwi 
hk  rotteu  m^jorky  Hi  kie  b«dL  It  ipiored  t^ 
be  22A  ta  IdO :  with  i4  mmI  tbe  moet  aUe 
«i«D  of  FntQoe  iMid  De»rij  sii  the  Btmi^k 
Mople  against  kiai|  be  deftermiiiAd  te  eland 
Lifl  ground.  At  thie  monieBt  and  previous- 
ly, it  would  appear  that  be-  had  different 
oouveraatiooe  witb  tbe  King ;  but  he  bad  hw 
bia  Spanish  marrioffe  p«t  tl^  cttiaeiHBio&arch 
mi  the  pedeetal  of  Louis  XIV.  Coaeeeaioiia 
io  eiAjoeU  would  weaken  bie  authority  with 
European  potentetee.  lie  eonld  not  eo  kti- 
miliate  himeeli  Dignityf  bowerer,  waa  not 
the  strong  point  in  his  ebaraetes.  K  it  had 
beea  80»  he  woold  bare  played  tbe  part  be 
lM>w  aseamed  betfien  It  was  M.  Guiaot  who 
ihiew  the  cobe  ol  d%«ity  upon  him.  This 
atatesman  with  bis  iutperious  manaer,  his 
eonfidoftt  assertions,  his  etear  and  sharp)y«- 
^iselled  sentenees,  drove,  in  iiiet,  all  the  is- 
ffisolutions  of  Hie  Majesty  out  ^f  tbe  field  be- 
lore  he  eoold  marshal  tbeoi  m  order.  A.  new 
^pMstkm  BOW  appealed  in  tbe  horison:  a 
peries  of  reibrm  baoquels  a  VAngUnm  had 
been  lot  some  time  talmg  pleee  tbrougboat 
f  raaoe^  They  ba4  uodoubiadlyi  to  a  eertain 
xlegroe,  ejMited  tbe  poUtc  miad ;  bet  thoy 
bad  led  to  no  tnmuli  A  molMter  reform 
ban^uet^  hovevei^  was  at  this  time  adveitised 
at  Pans.  AH  reforoMfs,  all  repvUicsM^  lUi 
IwvohitioiiiBto,  w«ra  to  atWad  this  btftoqaet^ 
Ffenckmen  hn^  little  ooofidsaoe  in  the 
^uiet  likd^4o  aUend  any  ^reat  p«bKc  meet- 
ing in  tbe  heaH  of  their  metropolis.  The 
Cioveiameiit  b^d  no  eodUeoee  tkat  it  wenM 
boi^le  to  maintmn  tbo  publie  paaos;  that 
portion  of  tbe  eppositioa  which  -did  not  want 
disorder,  had  no  greet  faith  in  its  own  ebilily 
io  preserve  order. 

The  Govemnsent  at  lest  determined  on 
|m«isnting  the  baft^^uet  Bat  a  new  <|mi. 
tioa  here  ioteaveaed :  Bad  itthe  leoal  power 
of  doing  eo?  On  this  the  greatest  legid  ad^ 
tborities  wok  divided.  A  km  geatleaMi  of 
Ibe  moderate  oppoNtiosi  and  oftbe  eoaset^ 
yative  party  devie^  a  scheme  which  was,  as 
Iho  £«gliah  would  any,  partieahrly  Brendi. 
There  was  to  be  a  eoii  of  tbe^lneel  aepiw- 
•aalatioo  of  the  rsfoimers  ai  their  banquet 
mid  the  polioe  at  their  post  Aserfofeom- 
xniasion  drew  out  a  plast  accoidiog  to  which 
Ibe  deputies  were  to  take  their  plaees*  The 
police  weise  Omi  to  tell  them  to  go  ohoat 
their  btMnesa*    M.OdiWiiBaar«tMthiawraB 


to  make  a  short  spacsh  or  piotsst,  refesdag 
ike  matter  ta  a  judicial  tribmial,  and  tiw 
pasty  woroioaspasateaad^ogo  to  bod.  Of 
'Ooume  this  pli^  was. damned  befote  it  came 
ott  the  stage. 

The  eonstitofcioiiaL  oppoaitieii  then  witis* 
drew  thoir  support  from  the  bam}OSt,  whieh 
was  abawdoned;  hot  in  aider  not  to  forfeit 
thotr  popularity  wbkh  bad  been  dadiaiog 
ae  the  videnoe  of  tka  poblie  tneiaased*  they 
forougfatah  acGaaatien  of  traason. against  thia 
Oabrnet. 

The  hegal  oppoaitios  was  now  in  the 
Chamber^  bat  the  iU^  one  was  iw  tiw 
streeit.  It  asasmbled  ia  the  lower  kiad  of 
eafk,  it  paraded  tbe  pabMe  prommiadcB  iw 
groops.  Bflft>ettion  had  not  begun,  but  thetw 
oottkl  he  litt^  doubt  that  it  wm  beginnings 
and  the  Natsooial  <kiard,  in  the  balanced  eo»> 
dition  of  parties  and  amfdkt  Ae  eioiteneewi 
everywfare.  sadsliog  ia  Parn,  seemed  little 
disposed  to  act.  King  Louis  Philippe  waa 
at  kst  asrioasly  alatased^  fie  had  beea 
pjayiag)  as  we  haws  said,  a  grand  pait  that 
waa  not  natural  to  him ;  be  now  longed  ta 
shorn  his  artificial  dinity  into  a  corner  and 
vdy  on  his  own  real  weapon  of  dsKteril^^ 
whicb,  if  he  bad  empioyed  it  earlier,  wo«ML 
probably  have  broaght  bim  off  victorious. 

Wa  are  to  femcy  If.  Gaiaet  wnqipfed  up  im 
kis  self-oonfidoaoe  on  his  aoeaetemed  beneh^ 
surrounded  by  bis  satelHtee,  the  pride  of  r4- 
eponsihility  and  peril  eahaneiag  tbe  oxprea- 
sion  of  his  rigid  and  hasdsoaie  oom>tenaBoe^ 
when  M.  Duchatel,  who  had  just  come* from 
the  ToiieiieB,  samroecs  him  lirom  tike  Cham- 
ber. What  has  MDiidiatelcomeio  say?  Tb4 
monareh  means  doabtifem  to  enoonmge  bis 
Inthlnl  serraat,  mk  to  tdl  him  to  staad  firm 
by  the  policy  tfiey  had  tomed  and  reedTad 
to  maiatain  togeikber.  Alasl  no.  M.  Do^ 
ehaitd  oomes  to  say  that  tbe  Queen,  in  the 
pmeaoe  of  tbe  Kiwg,  had  eaid  to  him^  *le 
connais  k  d^Youement  de  M.  Quiaot  peonr  la 
Bot  et  pour  le  fVaaee^  s'3  le  ooosnlte,  it  no 
aestem  pfais  an  pouveir.'  He  is  sommooed 
to  the  palaee.  M.  GoiiOt»  we  must  do  khtt 
4be  justice  to  say,  is  no  wke  stalled,  fie 
mounts  the  stej^  of  the  TViileries  with  to 
equal  pace,  he  mces  tiie  Sovfreigii  with  att 
UDdaooted  asr.  -  fia  bas  no  fear ;  be  is  qtriie 
ready  to  do  battle  to  ^e  last  extremity;  but 
at  the  same  time  be  hm  no  wish  to  retain 
office  affMat  ib^  King'i  desire.  The  King 
assurm  him  *•  of  th4  paia  wkh  which  he  loses 
hia  sstvices.'  Tbe  words  wem  said.  M. 
Goisot  reeeivas  Ihem  with  the  saaoe  sevaia 
eakn  trith  whidh  a  ekote  would  have  reeeivi 
ed  tbe  foamed  deatb-blbw  froni  his  favonriM 
sktvoy'aiwr  rettuns'to^  tbe  Ohpunber  to 
aoaneailhat  -hibifaieety  wmi  goiw  to 
•  iflbiilry'withii.ifolA 


an 
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IL  JifaM  MS  Ddt  tU  aun  to  b«re  Mat  for 
it  that  moment  He  represented  jweeMj 
.Ike  sNiie  pmoifilet  as  M.  Gulnt^  M  with 
ikmgmom^  ^fopmUarmmaoet,  HewoaU 
proUbly  «ol  bftv»  bPOQghi  tbe  8Me  inle 
tbete  4ifi3iMi#e,  bat  he^M  wkoMy  imafale 
4a  Mt  li  <Mit  of  then.  A  hm  dajt  eatiiee, 
jyU  TLier%  M.  Odiloa  &rrot,  an4i  MsrtM 
6o«it  wijgkt  ba?e.iBffieed  to  oakn  and  iaipote 
«&  an  initated  oppawtiw }  but  tbo  omi- 
Actia  Pariiawwat  wae  aewr  euaeecdod  bytbe 
Berolniioti  aasnming  a  more  and  mote 
thftaateaiii^  ebaraotot  ia  Ao  streelt.  Ooo^ 
cibatiOD^  witbottfc  a  Tktorj  waa^  perbape,  mr- 
:pottible :  lor  a  vietoryy  hL  Gaieot  and  Mar- 
abal  Bogeaad  wore  tbo  mea.  Tbe  King,  aft 
itappeatB  ia  d%  ifaoild  De«ae  hate  kapt  M. 
4maot  BO  loaf  as  bo  did,  and  aever  bare 
aent  btoi  awaf  wbaa  be  did.  Bat  it  is 
ahaoat  tbo  ebaraeteritlio  of  irteec^te  tover- 
fiigae  to  Mlow  violent  aiea  naiil  tfaej  bring 
tMm  iato  adaager^ aad  tbon  tadianfifie  tbeai 
and  to*  take  weak  oaer  who  break  down 
toider  a  peril  for  wbieb  aoitber  tbeir  aatare 
aor  their  ideaa  erer  |napaved  tbeaii« 

h$H  to  biawei^  wbea  the  iton  aiaff  be  bad 
00  long  boon  leaaiw  oa  was  takea  firom  *bis 
bead,  bie  MmeBty  Loab  PbiKppe  doei  not 
eeem  to  bare  beea  whU  to  take  one  i^eolote 
itepw  Bvaa  tbe  taibtafy  force  wae  witbout 
aa  otgaoitod  pka  or  a  enitable  eeaaoMMder. 
iL  Md^'e  atteaipt  to  form  a  Cabinet  foiled. 
MM.  Tbiera  and  Odtba  Barret  wore  then 
asatfoi^bat  ia  tbe  meantime  Ike  ioaorreotioa 
■preada»  aad  tbe  JQng^  after  mwh  boeitatioB, 
bega  il.  ^iaot--wbo  fo  stitt  exareisiag  tbe 
Amctaoaa  of  €bireromeat**-to  pkoo  MmiM 
Bngeaod  at  t^  bead  of  tbe  trocM.  Tbe 
Bm  do  Noooar^  M.  Oaizot,  aad  M.  Dncbatd 
accompanf  the  Mwrriiai  to  bie  Imad-oaarteni 
Hi^  atop  at  tbo  Place  da  CkrrooMN,  wbem 
tbo  troopi  were  aaMmbled^  '  We  asked  tbe 
Mairibpi/aiya  if«€toiaet,  'wbatbo  tkoagbt 
altbomoreow'^*^ 

•  <ll eel tm  p€fa  tard/  dit41;  *m$A^  je  rM  Jo- 
amia  6f4  baMn^  et  jo  ne  cuamenoetfai  pee  d» 
aMda;  qn^oMtaie  Ima  £ire,  et  tiror  le  eaaoa 
A  J  M9a  4^  sang  r^MndUy.aaia  deaaeia  adr  la 
iaroo  eera  aa  3tt6  de  la  lot,  et  lea  fooleun 
inrqDt  i^9u  ^enr.  compte.' 

.-  33u^  9PV^  awaM  6mm  a  mitablo  aal^oet 
for  aa  bfotniyal  y»<tBfe>  Tbo  aoiaiaatioa  of 
Mianihal  T^ijeaad  JwaB  tbe  lai«(  aot  of  tbe 
Mpofotif  Gmipati  ,H»XfaiM«Ml<Mtk>BS4aw 
i^  aoaapted.tba  j&M^a  offer  »-- 

'  Je  ao  refoamiu  anx  Tulleries  le  lendetnaiil^ 
t4  F^rriov^^i*  bnit  beuies  du  matin,  que  poor 
pandru daB^Hrement ooDg^ du Boi,  que jene 
am  pbv  (|ff%  Olaremont.' 

Tbe  moat  bonoanMo*  pattof  1^  €hiiaeC% 
h9g  aad  eMiagafobad'earoiP  ia,  perbape, 
tbatwMck  bai  paand  aiufiB  bfo  oiiie  foam 


oflfce.  If  be  did  act  ibow  hiaMelf  e^nU  to 
prosperity,  he  has  oertainly  risen  snperior  to 
adrereitv.  Remaining  in  hie  natire  knd^ 
that  land  being  agitated  by  succeseive 
okanges  strong  paasioos,  aad  divided  iate^- 
oeiB — living  nndor  a  rele  based  npoa  prine>- 
pies  directly  opposite  to  bis  own->-^e  bas 
Jtept  himsdil  nee  frem  M  tntrignes^  from 
all  faotiotis,  aad  from  all  servtKty.  Hie  Hfo 
bas  pasaed  cbiefly  in  a  conwtry  residenee^ 
where  bo  baa  exereised  a  becoming,  inexpo»- 
aire  bospilality,  ooonpying  hie  leisure  witb 
liteiary  pannhs,  gatbering  romid  bim  aa 
amiabie  aad  ietottMtnat  fomiiy,  aad  wben  be 
easnally  appears  at  Farfo,  never  failing  to  be 
sarroacded  by  a  eaoall  nanber  of  old  aad 
ralaod  friends,  who  ooasider  it  t^fite  to  draw 
bim  into  tbeir  cirde.  There  bis  noble  and 
oorreet  language,  bit  great  aad  varied  ao- 
qairemenls,  has  loag  weridly  experieaoe,  tbo 
iaterest  be  still  tabas  in  the  preeent  while 
iiagpring  over  tbe  past,  giipo  to  bit  oanv^m^ 
tfton  a  cfaam  wbieb  tbeae  who  have  ever  e» 
perienoed  it  eannot  easily  forget.  Fsw  men, 
if  any,  have  had  so  eajoyabie  a  repose  afoer 
ao  agitated  a  lifo ;  for  his  is  tbe  r^me  of  a 
a^lfmriAad  mind.  If  be  baa  committed 
many  ervoia  as  a  statesman,  aad  wo  think  bo 
bas,  ho  does  act  see  tbem.  He  sits  on  Ibo 
time  of  Carthago  as  bo  wo«dd  in  a  garden 
of  flowon,  and  wbilst  reeoanising  his  misfor* 
taoes,  obaervee,  witb  a  etTm  aad  oontentod 
smflev  tbafe  bo  looka  ia  van  for  his  faeha. 

like  many  men  wbo  bare  played  a  great 
part  oa  the  aNMdd's  great  rtago»  bie  personal 
appearaaoo  is. in  barmonr  with  bis  pobtii 
ropatation :  ali|rbt  aad  short  in  stature^-* 
wbieb  never  loaes  from  not  being  ereot^^^ 
aimpU  in  manner  and  attire,  with  foatoret 
that  aoem  inteaded  for  a  broaae  oast,  and 
with  aa  ozptesaon  of  coaateoance  sorere 
rather  tbaa  aleeo^ — ^preod  aad  yet  tomewbat 
oeercast  ■  aM  wbo  aee  bis  portrait  may  read 
ia  it  *a  sool  aashakan,  ana  An  empire  lost* 


ea  Hu  JfoHamd  9^lltrp,     1866. 

Ckmmmiom.    l^$1. 
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4*  Alara  fo  fore  (Msra  ^  A0  Mmm  of 
Chmm<ms,  dated  26th  February^  and  15lA 
Jfarch^  1864. 

61.  Ofi  the  Extent  and  Aime  </  a  I^aUoml 
Mumm  ^  Ifatumi  JUsitr^.  By  1:^ 
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ti  'Le$    fVoM  3fm^9  de  Londm.     Par 

Henri  de  TriguSiu     1861. 
8.  Journal  de»  SawinU,  Novembre^  1^66. 

Thbrb  it  DO  more  curioiis  problem  ibr  tbe 
impartial  observar^  if  rack  «  baltless  momtor 
«rer  dMtod^  thun  the  praotice  And  polHicfe 
Do^  coBDeeted  With  qnestione  of  art  in  thie 
eeanlr^.  Nowhere  it  the  liberty  of  the  eub- 
jeet  and  of  the  bruth  more  rkpidly  ioereas- 
uig  and  more  aoomalooely  devekxping.  The 
orerflowingB  of  wealth  aod  freedom,  and,  we 
nust  add,  of  their  occaMowd  eoneomitantei) 
eapriee  and  erotohetty  ^orm  a  ttrange  con^ 
glofiterate,  which  fature  gemrations,  iinleet, 
aa  is  very  probable,  zoore  oapricioQB  and 
troefaely  stiU  than  onrselves,  may  find  it 
diffcnlt  to  analyse.  Onr  exhibitSont  ilint* 
trate  in  the  fullest  degree  the  old  motto  de 
fuetibus  non  est  ditpuicmd'um  ;  onr  joaraak 
aa  liatly  ooatradiet  it  by  no  end  of  diepntet 
aft  thafr  very  topic;  and  oar  L^slatnTe 
pimlea  nt  more  loan  either  by  acting  or  not 
aetiag  o«  matters  regarding  the  arts,  which 
eome  under  their  jarisdiction,  with  an  ap- 
parent ecoentricity  which  fairly  takes  ufr*^ 
the  stupid  outside  public — by  surprise.  In 
Bftany  ways  we  pnNidly  anaomioe  to  the 
world  at  large  that  we  are  free,  rich,  and 
Btwmg.  In  many  ways  ako  wo  are  pleased 
to  show  that  we  are  a  genereua  and  patriotie 
people,  and  in  no  respect  more  unmistakably 
so  than  in  this  very  much  abused  provinae 
of  ti^i  Arts.  In  do  couatry  are  each  mnaifi* 
oent  presents  and  bequests  poured  from  tbe 
hands  of  private  individuals  into  the  vast  lap 
of  the  natbn.  No  xauseums  aud  galleries 
are  so  largely  eomposed,  aot  only  of  gratoii* 
tout,  but,  what  does  not  alwi^  £ollow»  of 
truly  valuabla  eoutributioDs.  AgaiiHt  the 
auffiber  of  ehe/d^cettvrej  ia  the  way  of  pie- 
tares  only,  which  have  been  presented  to  the 
Siierent  puUio  musenoM  of  London,  the 
gallery  of  the  Louvre  has  literally  bat  oae 
paltry  donation  to  cite,  though  by  a  once 
great  personage,  and  that  a  poor  example  of 
a  poor  master.*  Nor  can  any  Government 
DOW  compare  with  our  own  in  the  intelli- 
genoe  of  its  views  and  the  liberally  of  ¥Sb 
grants  in  the  search  for  and  acquiskioa  of 
objects  of  art  At  the  fuuno  time  we  are 
bound  to  confess  that  in  no  respect  do  we  so 
wantonly  expose  ourselves  to  the  charge  of 
ignorance,  caprice,  inconsistency,  and  even 
alggar^iiBess,  as  in  those  psa^iamoDtary  do^ 
bates  which  relate  to  the  preservatiev,  ac- 
aomtaodatiiMi,  and  looathig  of  our  puMia  col* 

*  No.  281.  Jan  MtUtjfB.  DsVid  and  Bsthsheba. 
*  Ce  tsbleaif ,  qui  falsait  psrtie  de  la  ootlseCioii  de 
M.  Is  Ooaite  fU  Moray,  list  doan^  par  hd  an  Ifat^ 


lections,  the  Value  of  whioh  is  beyond  money 
estimate. 

it  is  uowbegiufliDg  tolM  admitted*  that, 
aa  respeets  what  must  beoentidered  the  finit 
thing  needful,  via^  tlie  discoverhng,  selecting, 
cbtaming,  and  carrying  off  the  choioest  an4 
moet  important  ^orks  of  art,  *of  all  class^ 
and  in  all  lands,  oar  country,  thanks  to  bar 
Government  aad  to  her  publie  servants^  stands 
foremost  among  the  nations  of  £aMpe.  Tlia 
tables  are  now  totaad  aiaoa  wo  ware  alwayh 
harping  on  tba  old  string  of  our  baekwara- 
sees,  imd  igtooraoce^  and  povertf  in  tfaesh 
respects,  as  oempansd  with  the  superior  en- 
lightenment and  treasures  of  other  nations^ 
Indeed  that  string  now  beffias  to  be  harped 
upon  to  our  laudi^ioa  by  £0  very  foreigaoia 
with  whom  we  were  woat  to  be  so  disparage 
ingly  compared,  but  who  now  sea  themselvea 
outstript  in  that  race  of  intelligent  compa> 
tition  which  requires  not  only-  a  free-handed 
public,  but  a  Government  uninfluenced  by 
eitraneotts  and  ulterior  views,  to  properly 
sustain.  French  national  vanity  is  supposed 
to  have  been  gratified  by  the  ostentatioua 
purchase  of  a  Murillo,  for  at  least  six  times 
Its  present  highest  market  valu^-^a  piotura 
whioh  the  b^t  judges  of  art  would  with 

freat  equanimity  have  seen  banished  to  the 
ermitagt  at  St  Petersburg;  and  Frepek 
K titles  were  intended  to  be  quietly  served 
tiie  acquisition,  at  an  insane  price,  of  the 
overgrown  aad  very  unequal  ooatents  of  tha 
Campana  collection.  But  tbe  enlightened 
judges  among  our  neig^bours-Hiad  nowhere 
k  that  ol«M  more  extended  and  honourable 
— were  equally  alive  with  ourselves  to  ^4 
real  nature  and  motives  for  these  purchases, 
and,  unhappily  for  themselves,  much  mons 
aKve  to  the  humiliating  inferences  to  ba 
drawn  from  them.  Nothing  has  annoyed 
the  French  oonnoiasenr  m<HPe  than  that  a  pre- 
taadadaeai  foraatshanid  be  made  the  pretext 
for  inundating  the  Louvre  with  a  eoHectiou^ 
nmch  of'  whioh  overy  real  lover  of  art  k 
anxious  to  repudiate.  But  to  return  to  oav- 
selves.  8uch  a  work  as  *  Les  Trois  Musses 
do  Londres,*  by  M.  de  Triqu6ti,  a  ffentlemaa 
and  connoisseur  almost  as  well  known  ia 
London  as  in  Paris,  was  intended  to  opett 
the  eyes  of  liis  eoiDpatrioia  both  to  the 
fa|i*dly4ae»etsHig  iDfipoH»tfc»  of  our  pubM 
eolleetions  add  to  the  singlo-eyad  manner  in 
which  they  am  obtaioea;  and  it  may  nai 
ufiiairiy  be  oaed  to  assist  anr' owa  visioti'  ai 
valli 

^  Oh  (hat  some  power  the  gift  would  gie  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,' 

iMf  ba  qisolsd  in  two  wayab 

We  aro.nat  aa  aeaqalai|»d  to  hear  obi(> 
selves  piaiaed  by  kit4fpm%  aa  to  doubt  tlMi 
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anMrily  df  M.  <le  Triqil4ii'»  sfeDikdeiito  in 
■peaking  of  our  nii^ostitationi  :-^ 

'  En  pen  de  temps  ces  musses  deviendront 
Ite  premiers  du  monde.  L*impoftance  de 
ebacon  d'enx  s'aooroH  d'ann^  en  ann^.  gdbe 
moL  renonreed  oonaid^rableB  que  le  Paiiemevt 
leur  aocordey  ^rAoe  mrtout  mix  dont  nombreux 
et  aox  lege  .importante  qt>e  le  a^e  dee  oon* 
aeiratenrs  «e  se  laase  pas  d'encovrager,*  et  que 
la  g^^roeit^  des  donatenrs  ne  se  fisse  pas  de 
fbarair.  H  est  done  facile  de  pr^voir  que  d*iii 
4  pen  d*aDn^  les  chefe-d'ceuvre,  aujourd'hu! 
en  petit  nombre,  qoi  ne  font  point  partie  des 
galenes  pnbliques  de  rEarope,  sunreiU^et  sol* 
fidt^  arec  une  vigilanoe  qni  ne  s'endort  janiaifi, 
Tiendroat  groastr  les  tr&oit  de  I'Aik^teiTe,  et 
lors^ne  lea  autrea  nations^  qui  ee  reposent  sur 
Fid^  trop  avantageuse  de  leurs  xichesses,  you- 
dront  completer  leura  ooHections^  il  sera  trop 
tard.'--p.  o. 

Nor  Beed  weinaolfc  M.  deTriqaStfa  known 
Qoeerity  ami  judrnient  by  extending  to  bim 
ftn  aecQsation  brqngfat  a§iiinat  another 
feamed  writer  npon  onr  ooTleetiona  of  art, 
Bunaely^  of  a  partiality  for  the  English  so 
btind  an  to  «ktaui  even  to  every  object  in  an 
EngHahraan^s  possession;  on  tbn  eontrary, 
we  may  nookei  both  the  praine  of  bur  gaW 
lesiea  and  the  partiality  for  o«rteIv«s.  with 
Additional  Ihankiyness  for  the  perfect  sin- 
oaritj  of  each.  For  eran  had  Dr.  Waagen 
and  M.  de  IViqn^li  held  their  peaee,  there  is 
plenty  of  evideaea  to  the  same  effect  making 
Itself  heard  among  foreign  iv  liters,  guiltless, 
ve  believe,  of  any  erime  of  peraoiai  predifec- 
lioB.  for  nana  a  nation  The  ^Jonrtialdes 
SMTflDits'  of  Notem^ev,  1866,  in  an  article  by 
IL  Hed6,  *  Les  Decou\rertcB  Archfieoiogtqnes 
4a  M*  Newton,'  gives  nitemnca  to  its  feeiiog 
In  a  manner  whkk,  osoiUating  ne  we  inoom* 
prekensible  EsglishiaeQ. always  cb.  between 
the  extaemesof  saif-jcrno  and  selfKieprecJatioBf 
la  go^d  for  Hs  otoisioaaily  to  hear  k^ 

*  l«e  mondd  «rtfer  nk  avfec'qnelle  prodigiens6 
vapldi^  le  British  Mnseutn  s'est  enriehf  de 
marines,  et  de  stulptafes  antiques  ddpnis  n<n 
ilemi-si^le:  mais  ism  qn'il  &ut  adtnirsi^  eft  «e 
quidevrait  serv^  de  mod^  k  dee  pays,  qui  pr^ 
tendent  aimer  les  arts,  c'est  la  perseverance 
des  Anglais,  e*e^  la  continui'^  de  lenrs  sacri- 
fices, c'est  leur  vigilance  qui  ne  laisse  tfchapper 
aacane  occasion,  c'est  rintervention  tiujours 
pr^te  du  gouremement,  qd  dotine  des  instmc- 
iWfia  a  ses  agents  dans  les  terros  clasoiqnes^ 

*  la  allnding  to  the  ^oeouragement  bestowed 
b;  the  heads  af  MaflewsiH  aad  omatgya  of  depart- 
M^tsoa  thosA  wh9  pcp|M)0«  t^  gjlv^  or  beqMath 
U>  the  natioBy  M.  oe  iSiqiMiti  probab^  r^^q^ 
bared  the  very  oppotite  modes  of  prooeedmg  oo 
th%pai^of  the  *  Kpartsneat  da  X«Qavxe»'  The  sale 
ef  the  late  IC  d«  BeanaonsiAla  fine  ^olWioa  of 
ptatona  ta  oor  liatienal  GaUery,  wa%  wa  are 
>wnred»  simply  oiuag  to  hia  vexation  at  the  ia- 
$ffar«f  oe  and  diaeonrtsiy  with  whish  hit  pr<^)Qesl 
iolkc^eath  them  to  the  Louvre  had  been  rQc«ire4 
by' the  authorities  of  that  Gallery. 


knr  envoie  de  TargeBi,  des  heaimfw,  des  narirei^ 
les  soutient  avec  Anergic  centre  le  manviUs  voih 
loir  ou  rindolence  des  Orientaux,  et  provoquo 
par  cette  inteHigente  politique  les  plus  import- 
antes  d^couvei  tes.  M.  Layard,  revient-il  d*un 
voyage  en  Asia,  parle-t-il  des  magnifiques  d^^ 
couvertes  du  Consul  de  Prance  k  Mossoul,  on 
ki  donne  aussitot  les  moyeus  de  fbniBer  nn 
autre  monticule,  et  de  paitager  oveo  M.  Botta 
lee  d^ouilles  de  Ninive*  M.  BawUnaoa, 
pub<ie-l-il,  en  1850,  sa  dissertation  sur  ki  Ifk- 
seriptions  de  VAssyrie  et  dela  Babylonk^  ou  le 
nomme,  la  m^me  annde,  consul-c^ndral  d  Bag;^ 
dad,  afin  qu'il  poursuive  les  rccherctes  de  M. 
Layard.  M.  Charles  Fellowes,  d^crit-il  les 
monuments  de  la  Lycie,  en  d^ignant  ceu^  qu'il 
aerait  iacile  d'entever,  il  troiive  aussit^  les  res- 
sources  et  I'appni  n^oessairea  pour  «x^ntetf 
cette  entreprise  et  former  oette  sdDeai  orighoala 
et  si  instructive  des  sculptures  lyeiennas*  Eufin,* 
le  system e  inauqnr^  par  Lord  Elgin  cat  pratique 
avec  une  sorte  de  regalarit^  par  I'Angleterre : 
ce  qui  jadis  a  soulev^  Uut  dindignations  est 
citi^  aujourd'hu!  sans  envie  et  avec  ^oges. 
d'abord  pnrce  que  Ton  est  convatncu  qu'll  firni 
arradier  lee  ohefe-d'csnvre  antiques  6  Tincnria 
barbare  des  Musnlmans,  ensnite  paioe  qae  ee« 
che&-d'oBuyre  ^taient,  pour  la  pinpact,  eafdiia 
sous  le  sol,  et  parce  qu'ils  sont  la  proprl^i^  1^ 
gitime  de  ceux  qui  les  d^couvrent  La  sciencq 
profito  8un;out  de  ces  pacifiques  conquetes,  et  sea 
applaudissements  font  taire  les  dvafet^s  nation- 
ales.'— p.  1. 

^  Bnt  it  is  not  only  the  fact  of  the  acquisi- 
tions, and  of  the  practical  and  honourable 
modes  in  which  they  are  conducted,  which 
excite  the  envy  of  our  neighbours,  their  at- 
tention is  also  drawn  to  the  superior  fecilitics 
which  the  British  public  command  in  the 
enjoyment  of  them  ;  to  the  comparative  case 
with  which  the, most  valuable  or'  out  of  tho 
way  object  is  opened  to  an  inquirer ;  to  thq 
boundless  courtesy  with  which  not  only  tho 
thing  desired,  but  also  the  intelligence  and 
knowledge  of  the  curator  on  the  subject,  i§ 
placed  at  the  service  of  the  humblest  student. 

On  this  head  M.  de  Triqn^ti  warmly  ex- 
|)resses' the  feelings  of  many  foreigners  with 
whom  we  have  conversed,  who  cannot  suffix 
ciently  testify  their  astonishment  at  the 
courtesy  and  assistance  which  an  absolutely 
unrecom mended  stranger  receives  at  tbo 
British  Museum,  concluding  with  this  some- 
what despairing  invocation  on  behalf  of  out 
curators:  * Puissent-ils  trouver  en  France, 
lorsqu'ils  y  viennent,  unc  bienveillance  ctuue 
politessc  6gales  i  cellcs' qu'ils  m'ont  t6moi* 
gn^s.' 

Heartily  do  we  endorse  this  wish,  though 
in  somewhat  of  the  same  despairing  tone,  for 
too  well  do  we  know  the  difficulties,  delays, 
and  general  obstructions,  active  and  passive, 
whndi  dieat  a  fofieigner,  and,  4o  do  tImA  jns- 
t4ce,  a  nfltive  no  less  than  a  foreigner,  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Biblioth^ne  fepdriale,  the 
Biblioth^que  de  !♦  Arsenal,  and  most  Conti- 
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tkiemglHMt  kis  nack-ittipectod  qftoe^  even  for 
tbe  comflDonest  obiectB  in  their  keeping.  One 
particaUrlj  qnaliffed  to  know  bow  snch  mat- 
ters are  condacted  abroad  and  at  home — 
Hr.  PaDizsa,  late  Principal  librarian  to  onr 
Britiah  UuiQiim'-*-4u»t  left  a  pithy  momel  e/ 
eYidenoa  on  reaord :  ^It  happcne  in  fereig* 
l^»farie^  wbett  they  waat  te  Ba«e  theaweivee 
tronkle,  tkat  If  joa  ask  ibr  a  particvlar  book, 
Aey  will  Bay  they  have  not  got  it**  Accord- 
ing to  oar  experience  they  always  want  to 
save  themselves  tronble. 

Bat  to  return  to  our  particular  subject 
If  the  acquisition  of  sack  treasures  as  4>ttff 
Briiisfa  Mnseam  oontMBs  ba  the  first  thing 
needittl  kr  ike  iDrmation  of  a  great  inslita- 
tioo,  there  h  a  second  thing  quite  as  needfnl 
in  its  turn — and  that  is  tne  appropriately 
hoasing  and  properly  exhibiting  them. 

It  is  now  nearly  ten  years  aaro  since  we 
oalled  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  this 
Journal^  to  1^  straiteaed  aad  eiabarraaeing 
pasitiaa  of  the  Brtttsk  Museum  as  regards 
IIm  aocooMBodafeioi  or  even  safe  storing  of 
the  treasnres  belonging  to  the  nation  com- 
mHted  to  its  keeping.  Daring  this  interval 
the  urgency  for  more  space  may  be  said  to 
have  increased  tenfold,  while  the  re»istanee 
oi  Parliament — ibr  to  its  indecision  and 
inconsisteacy  no  other  term  can  be  applied 
— may  be  said  to  have  increased  in  the  same 
ratio  with  the  pressure  vainly  brought  to 
bou*  upon  it  More  than  ten  years  ago, 
according  to  the  Reports  issued,  the  anti- 
quities — under  which  name  the  sculptures, 
inscribed  monnments,  and  monuments  of 
handicraft,  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Bome,  are  included — wanted  double  their 
allotted  space,  the  Echnography  fiour  times 
its  space,  the  Natural  History  we  dare  not 
say  how  much.  Ten  years  ago  the  Etruscan 
antiquities,  the  PhoBnician  antiquities  and 
inscriptions,  the  Byzantine,  Oriental,  Mexican, 
and  Peruvian  antiquities,  the  sculptures  from 
Persepolis,  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  the  large 
collection  of  tessellated  pavements  from  Car- 
thage and  Halicamassus,  amounting  to  many 
hundred  square  feet,  and  the  ancient,  most 
pathetically  interesting  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, were  all  down  in  what  is  politely 
ealled  the  basement  story;  corresponding, 
we  mav  observ^  to  what  are  believed  to  be 
the  cellars  in  other  houses;  not  open  to  the 
public,  and  scarcely  visible  when  opened  to 
any  special  inauirer.  Ten  years  ago  the 
temple-tomb  of  Mausolus,  one  of  the  ancient 
seven  wonders  of  the  world,  hid  its  beantiful 
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bat  batMad  MitoakiB  benaadi  the 
sheds  erected  under  the  poKieo ;  the  ealleo*^ 
tion  of  Greek  inscriptions — which  is  of  a  oiase 
surpassing  thi^  in  any  Continental  Museum- 
— having  been  turned  into  tkeeeUars  in  order 
to  give  Mauselas  even  this  sorry  aooommo** 
dation.  TeQ  yaam  ago  tba  osteolegiod 
speeiraens  in  wiieh  we  etaml  unrivalled  in 
the  icientille  worid,*  conrereifj?  the  skn!!  of 
the  great  Greenland  Mysticete  Whale,  which, 
as  soon  as  peace  was  restored  in  1815^ 
Cuvier  came  over  to  England  on  purpose  to 
examine,  were  all  pack^  up  in  noxet,  and 
Uiese  boxes  lying  in  the  daribesft  part  of  tb# 
oadeifffiMuid  story«  Tea  yean  agie  laiga 
specimeim  of  mammaHa  ee«Md  to  be  pnr- 
cnased  ftom  want  of  room,  and  presents  of 
them  were  declined  for  the  same  reason. 
Ten  years  ago  not  a  tenth  of  the  fish  were 
cahibiiad,  aad  mat  a  fiftk  oi  tbe  skhia  of 
reptiles  were  staffed*  Tea  yeaM  ago  ihm 
papyri  were  hanging  nqm  tke  stairs,  aad 
there  they  hang  stiiL  In  none  of  tkaaa 
instants,  in  sfaoit,  has  there  been  the  aHgiit* 
cat  <Aange  for  the  better,  batnnberiaiDiaeiy 
for  tba  worse^  finoon  the  BMnber  of-  addiUona 
wkicfa  have  aocmed  sinee^  as  we  ahall  hmtm 
ooeasiea  to  Bate*  From  all  aiiketha  sanra 
hnagry  cry  still  goes  iafth-*-»tfaa  printed 
boe£i,  the  most  huagiy  of  all  at  one  tima^ 
but  now  rejoicing  in  toeir  land  of  <jiesbe% 
being  the  only  ekse  mhiusk  al  preaeai  Bierai* 
fulW  koU  their  toagoes. 

^ut  oar  readers  wiU  remiad  as  tkat  ikem 
sorely  hampered  objaels  to  ^hich  we  haira 
alkided  areall  more  or  lasa  hwge  and  ocmd* 
bioQi,  and  requariag  ameh  fieor  or  waM 
snaee;  but  what  of  %ke  smaifar  daiseal 
Oaa  oaa  ireagiae  aoaro .  'iibai  iiaiiatiat  ki 
appropriately  lodgiag  whole  temples,  gigantia 
eapitaJs,  Bhamesee  heads,  aad  even  a  iai|>a 
number  of  tife^sieed  rtatues;  bnt  aurely  printi 
and  drawings  can  be  arran|^  in  any  spare 
room!  Mastodons,  elephants,  rhinoceroses 
aad  Aec  fmu$  eww#  aMsfe  neeessarily  eaver 
roods  of  ground;  bnt  where  can  be  tba 
necessity  of  squeeaEing  np  tiny  corns  and 
medalsl  Ethnography,  with  its  catiocs  and 
paddled,  hideous  idols  and  stuffed  Esquimaux^ 
spreads  over  a  quantity  of  space,  which,  from 
various  intimations  in  the  Beports,  ire  per* 
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eyes  ut  leatnsd  fordgners,  that  V.  Oeri^tii,  i»efore 
ooBseotma  te  contincie  the  kite  M.  BlahtvUlci^ 
'OstMogie,*  ostte  te  Bsgbnd pnrpeeely  to  seecr- 
tain  whether  Hicre  weald  be  airjr  tmpedimetit  to 
his  examiDiog  it;  obierriag t^sl  if  tner^  w««,  it 
woQHi  oe  iBipeflsroro  n^  Wtti,  tb  jaKMA  xe  wm  saa* 
■eribers,  to  nnderults  tbe  weik;  the  tkaletens  di 
the  BritiAHaMattilfehigbel«!erlietsfttfaied,aiid 
the  flpeeUs  more  muaetotM^4b«B  in  say  etker  eel^ 
leetien.  This  was  as  long  ago  as  1851.  6«e  Betara 
to  Order  of  Hoass  orx^otaai^eiii^  9Sad  ^tine,  1891  ' 
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•velf  inMdIi  mot  W  puk  «ngrii^n»l 
il  dsM  Tmdo%  ^fliywiiare'. -k  a  pUwf 
nUeb  Ins  Immi  md  ap  ovei  and  ofer  aciuB 
k  Iha  finiiBb  Monnk  UiM'pommtAy  ithm% 
liUie  people  mlio  beer  ni>mi>i  to  the  ex- 
tsemity  to  wlndi  tIkB  wb^  inttitetkNi  it 
mdaeed;  wbeieibe  erage  jb  m  elnnt  ^«t 
the  nt»  end  Mice  eie  etart ed,  we  hum  beer 
h  teee  vilh  the  btger  ii^ebkenli.  As 
iiB^Mrde  these,  dewsos  of  dkniwrtiTe  objeole 
tbey  cmmot  be  eeid  te  be  eifaibited  ei  «IL 
Tbey  ere  bep*  in  oitjiy^end  oecUog  tneve; 
end  cnneA^itbetwitbgnetdiAoeky  j0d  ieoee- 
^■■■encieb  Of  the  ioeeete  we  perceiive  Ibel 
emfy  tbiee  dieweie  eel  ef  sa  bvedred  tee 
m^tK  by  Ibe  peblie.  Ae  to  tbe  eoine  eed 
■ledait,  tbey  nigiit  et  well,  libeim]  atpmeta 
iadmdneU  bow  tt%  be  i»  e  pnvele  boete. 
V  partieohniy  «Aed  iar^  preMppeeing  • 
iititoe  to  bete  foeed  his^wsy  ia  so  duteot  e 
iWfioiif  tbey  see  iBott  eeertfoesiy  ebewn; 
bm  the  poUie,  as  such,  mey  pess  tbrotifb  M 
iho  opoB  roemt  in  the  iottitetiee  wkbeirt 
J  tbei  twcb  tbiiys  eiist.  Tbe  atete 
be  eeid  of  tbe  peiete  tsd  dmwien 
witb  tbe  eatepikMi  of  e  few  of  & 
itrmar  dii^li^ed  od  ill-iigbled  eereens  ie  tbe 
Boral  libim^,  en  eatiMty  end  wfectatrily 
luddeQ  fiem  the  pebbe  eye..  Uader  tbete 
eien  iniwntent  ee  it  is  elmett  sannieg  to  treoe 
>he  yseleet  erynwrnrtt  on  bebelf  of  ^  pefeiie, 
leeorded  in  evidenoe  beleie  Stieci  Cone* 
fer  beeping  etetytbui^  witbsn  die 
I  of  Ifae  Mwean^  wMe  nU  «be  wbde 
m-eeiy  bMge  pertietief  its  eenteiite  jytty  end 
Imrw  been  for  yeenv  te  mneb  witbcbnwn 
fioaa  the  parpose  for  wbicb  tbejr  were  pel 
tbetWyeeifftbeybAdneeevbeenpottbere  at 


And  new  beeioff,  as  we  b^pe,  t^eetittf ed 
eor  feeders  Ibet  wbat  me  bave  tensed  ^  tbe 
seeond  tiling  tietdfdl,  wbeve  giwat  celleetione 
aie  eonoerned,  was  aK>fe  tbM  ten  yeers  ego 
teotbiy  in  nrrear^  we  wiii  ibTOcr  then  witb  a 
bitef •  abstraet  of  tbe  tridieg  additiees  wbich^ 
aoeerding  to  tbe  nBeeal  ^Beportt,  biife  eeMM« 
bew  or  otbee  biMn  stewed  nwny,  during  tbnt 
brtMnint^  in  tbe  vast  beM  of  oer  iH-need  Ni^ 
tWMNd  Craft.  For  tbe  British  Mmseoss  maf 
be  but  tod  trely  coaapnved  te  a  goodly  sbip^ 
wbicb  after  being  laden  foil  to  borstieg,  seee 
berdeekssoenoBnabeted  with  enpeinbmdMie 
eafg»  as  not  te  leaTe  room  ler  ber  esew  te 
wesk  er  bereOeete  te  nevigatSi 

In  tbe  foUewieg  absttwot  wo  omit  the  de^ 
paitnisee  of  priat^  beshs,  which,  as  is  welt 
kaowo,  hmf  ettU  tniiiil»spfcge  in  haBd*«H>sly 
observing  that  Mr.  Panini's  antieiptltkine  of 
additiont  ranging  (rom  30,060  to  M,000  v^ 
umes  a  year  bare.been  fbUy  lealiaed. 

Nor  lee  tbe  KsfMirts  (nmieb  any  avaikd^ 
eeaens  of  tbe  entoont  of  anti^itieswbBeb 
have  anriteddanng  tbw batten  yeni»;.wbieb 
might  indeed  be  better  reelMied-  by  eatse 
tbfui  by  pieees.  For,  inefadinff,  as  this  en^ 
miy  does,  ail  forms  of  art  and  aichtM)ogy» 
%yptianf  Aatyrian,  Oriental,  Greeic^  Bmaan, 
msdHsral— with  gems,  gold  ornamonln»  dco^ 
end  Imt,  tboogb  never  leasl^  tbe  depnrtmenl 
of  Etbnograpby*-it  dsies  att  porpeses  of 
Bemerical  eompntation,  and  may  be  elatsed 
t^  huedveds  of  tboasaade  of  ebjecits.  Ibe 
following  abstract  of  tbe<onndberof  tpctshnena 
added  toother  depattatents  has  been  gioanod 
from  4lie  veperts  of  the  ksl  tew  inandal 
years«<*4iiem  1859  to  1860,  betb  years  ink 
dusfve* 

Of  the  tneoimens  of  beteny  we  beve  been 
aUeliet 
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1,019 

ll,S32 

82^018 

4,061 

4,256 
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10,820 

83,626 

303^674 

61,691 

46,504 

21,90T     ' 

ICirwflji  we^teniody  to  the  eloonence  of 
iidlitfti|i|'  ttin  qnidity  of  these  eddies  is 
te  tt4^  as  sm^r^ag  |a  tb^  qiutnti^.    A 


glanes  ni  wfyw  ^ef  me  most  remmtaMe  4n 
soflse  c^  the  d^pitrtiifeuls  wfff  snffico*  Fot 
example^  under  tne  head  ot  anjtlqaitiea^  stAiid 
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MdBdf  obiMned  for  Uie  uaAiMi  b^  the  «bbi^ 
tioiuiof  Mr.  N6wto»;  4be  Gro^k  andr  Greoo» 

4o^  <diig  mp'  at  C*mtr»»  in  iW.ielaMi  of 
)jihM9^  ky  MM.  SaUioiiii*  aod  Bi»M  ;  Uie 
sedlf>4uroa  di»eow€tl  at  Cyrem  'by  €«|)itaiii> 
SMtKaAd  P<Mraher;  the  ooUwfekdif  of  vaatg 
imtid  ia  Sioiliaa  toitthi  ^  Miv  Denaia^  ami 
p«e«ea4ed  l^r  Baii  Baaaall;  aho  Cftrntac 
Ytata  also  foiwd-by  Mff«  Dennia;  the  btanti^ 
&ii  bfonae  lamp  diseortftecl  in  Patk;  iba 
■iiHianaiia  poacbaaaa  ei  aoolptarea,  brotoaea, 
andnaseaat  tba  Pomtal^  Bale;  tbeaiatob- 
less  objects,  8«eb  9t^^*r^tH¥t6  in*  ila  Jtej^ 
obtaiiriad  from  Signer  Ctetel<a»i ;  the  bsotip- 
tioae  and  aotilptvr^iaooperadat  Spbaaas  bj 
Mn  W6od;  ike  terra^oUaa  prosaoled .bj Mr. 
Vomal  ColMghi  ttom  CjrprHs ;  aad  Unl^  bat 
ai»i4aMt»  the  Aiilia«itie%tg«iQa  aodomaitteDta^ 
from  the.Blafiaa  OoUe«tioii. 
*  Than,  io  Uw  <Upaatiii«);t  of  ooioa  And 
madftK  w«  fiod  the  Eoglitk  medals  ooUeetod 
btf'  Mr.:UAwkiDe;  ai.aelectian  of  Bate  Ottek 
aoiaa  from  Lord  NocAn^ckls  aaU;  •tbe  wbX- 
vaUo dmuMtion  ofBeoiaii  Und  Sarias  cokia  by 
)irr  John  de  8aiis;t  aaotber^  no  Um  impor> 
taat,  of  Boman.goUloohvi,  preaented  by  Mr« 
)YigM^  viOtted  at  42i)0^(  n  coUactioa  .of 
6reak.«ad  other  fiOiM,  37i^  ia  .iMMnbea, 
4apeakad  bf  tbe  Bttk  of  Bagiaad ;  and  the 
ioukaand  modalsof  the  Btoona  oolloeilofu 
'  Under  the  J^ead  of  Sth^Aograpbj  Bid 
fleoki^y  appear  the  ;rettiavkabb  deJIeetioii  of 
^re^iatoffie  arun  aod  xaam^iay  with  keple- 
laenU  fooad  ia  the  lim^toaa  panrenia  mtut 
&raa%««1,  fiaa(th  of.  Fcance,  by  .VieOmto.  de 
Lastic ;  the  Sowerby  collection  of  fo8sileb«lla; 
Mff^lToiniGmy'tieii^^tbe  Sobfibaira' fos- 
sils from  the  litfcgggaphitf  jiinestoOa.<y»Erfea 
near  Pappenheim ;  and  the  important  ethno- 
graphical collection  bequeathed  by  the  late 
Miw  C2beisty,  cbieBj^,  rich  ia  early  remaijw 
firom  the  jDrift,  but,  from  want  of  space, 
letained  at  hia  former  hoiiaa-4A  Victoria 
Street^  for  which  the  Britiiii  Mnsenm  paya  rent. 
In 'the  departmenft  of  mineralogy  we  mliy 
call  atteption  to  Col.  jBLokscharow's  collectipn, 
prii^cipaljy  of  Rossian,  and  pardcalarly  .of 
Siberiau  minerals,  including  tl>e  sQite  of  mag- 
nifieeat  topazes  and  other  precieus  stones. 
Also  a  crystal  from  Icteland,  the  largest  known, 
weighing  about  a  cwt ;  with  rvalaablo  addb- 
tioito  lometeorio  stotoes.         *        ^ 


^*  Besides  presenting  this  ma^nifioent  ooUeotion 
of  ems,  by  which  a  gra? e  deficiei|ey  iat^ur  niioas- 
iaat£o  seqneooe  has  l^en  supplied,  Mr.  dfe  Salis  has 
oaoierrM  on  the  poblie  th«  lartbar  bosefit  of  his 

Krsonal  learxiiDg  and  serriees  by  officiating  as  an 
uoHttjf  ^BMioT,  io'jrbisli  #apaall|yi^«i^egv»M^ 
ajMands  the  Mnaeivni  aa^hsa.  oositnhoieiLsiwes- 
iiohs  of  DO  small  yalae  to  those  interested  ia  U^ 
^lass  bf  antiqaSties.  -     .        * 


All  to4lM  ilei^ertaebft  <tf  Zeoiogyv  ike  Wis- 

ber  of  remttrkablo  aoqniailma  ia  hvycmd 
spedificatien.'  ^€entmaed  hope  is  the  «iti* 
mateaofwi^ioiiof  ack<]|iiaile  vpabebaa  aM^ 
pevtad'endeavovra  io  aaowe  ^el^  8llAiiial)le 
specimen  •  that  eeold  And  place  aajnabere,  in 
or  oat  of  tke;  si^  of  tJke  pvUie.  One  imn 
lated  oh^oat  we  -idbi*^  koweverf  imtaiice,  tu^ 
the  booea  of  the  Deckis  frem  the  M«imtioa«  s 
bifrd  oolgr  estkettiwo  eentwies  «go»  aink  yet 
aow  affordflif  aoeh  rare  and  fragmtvteqf 
remaiasi  that  a  siagle  dried  foot  baa  beea^ 
aittoe  tb^  tiinetof  Sir  Haaa  Sloane,  a  primal- 
pal  cookgical  woUder  in  tke:  Hmseom  ho 
foobded*  This  is  a  warning  to  tts  not  to-dea» 
piee  &f>eoimeasolso«e  ctf  omr  eemroott  but  tet 
diflttiiiahi«g>aaiaiala«'  Theae  boM*  eetabiiek 
the  antbentioity  and  eorrectnesa  of  aa  oM  liib« 
siaod  rofweaeotaiioa  of  the  dodo,  *dmwii  in 
HoUand  Iron  the  Iking,  bird,' bioogbt  Iroai 
S^  Maarioe^  IsUsd,'  an  object  wki&  ia  oae 
of  tke  oariieat  pasaaatatiops  te  our  gveat  leati* 
talion. 

NoT/can  we  oiiit  Mr.- Gnmoiing'a  nnri*- 
Tatted  «ofleotMDa  prineipatty  ef  aMiS)  4ibs 
acownnktioMiof  a  life  of  indefi^igabio  aaai^ 
spent  io  voyages  in  tiie^  Noith  and  Seflith 
PaeifiCfio  a  teasel  freighted  by  himself  lor 
the  oipreas  p«rpoae  of  obtaining  objeets  of 
aatoral^  hi8tdry,.i^e  gfeeAer  pirtioii'Of.whloh 
areproaooneedlobo^tiewtoseieiier.'  Tboae 
oettectiona,  at  Mr.  OqnMiing^'dea4b»  wom 
ekteined  ^pon  the  lAodoraia  terms  specifte^ 
for  the  beaeS^  ol  tbo/British  Muaeam^  in  Iub 
vilL.  Aoeh  pattigee  m  this  in  the  bistety^  «f 
a  nuaenus-  natthe  m  prmi  of  sepio  of  our 
eoMNbrjfnon,  thongk  tjio  mona.  aahamed.  of 
edfem  v      .<*  ■    -    //   :  .     •    . 

Witfa  difao  fignrea  bofoire  aa»  witk  .ikoae 
proofe  of  the  highest  intelligence  in  researob^ 
with  these  traits  of  generosity  and  patriotiem, 
we  are  tempted  to  ask  onrselves,  onr  readers, 
the  pablip-^iO^.  one  who  wiU>  answer — what 
is  the  possible  meaaing  of  the  indifference  of 
4ho-powera  that-bo  to-tbose  ooaditioae-whiA 
follow  as  a  matter  of  coarse  on  snch  premiaee  f 
The  addltfonb  of  the  fast  ten  years  alone 
Would  make  \  mnsenm  such  as  any  State 
ifiight  be  propd  of^  Do  our  representntivea 
intend  that  our  noble  Ins^itotion  should  expire 
at  last  of  sh^er  rtpletioo?;  Year<by(year 
Money  for  fr^h  purchaaes  is  ffrantedyi  with 
a  per»eveT«tidfe  only  eqtalled  oy  tbati  with 
^hich  the»^ce  neoossary  fof  theai  is  refused. 
At  this  v^y  tifae  treati^  fbr  fresh  collections 
or  reiASV-t^abl^  ^obiects  are  going  on  all  over 
the  world.  At  this  very  time  Mr.  Wood  ia 
making  exeavatioBs  in  the  Theatre  and  on  tko 
Sacred  W^y  a^  Ephesus : — Mr.  Dennis  i%  on 
a  r6vlng  cotnhns^on  ftfyifla  Mitjof,  With'spe- 
(pal  reference  to  the  G^ek  dties  on  the  ^^ea- 
tern-^osist  ^Soon  Ae  firaitaiof'tlfe^  labours, 
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rflrtjr cases  »t  a  tfrae,  wfllbc  appearfng ;  soon 
foreigners  will  be  $gjlin  envying  onr  good 
fortune  and  liberal  Government  in  getting 
that  which  we  are  not  allowed  room  even  to 
nnpack !  What  wonld  be  said  of  a  Paterfa- 
tniHas  who  went  on  annually  increasing  his 
family,  providing  them  the  best  possible  nur- 
ses, and  yet  grudghig  them  a  nursery,  till  the 
poor  children  were  jammed  together  in  a 
manner  fnvHing  the  interference  of  the  Lodg- 
ing House  Act  F  The  wisest  of  lawgivers  are, 
#e  know,  but  mortal  men,  and  as  such,  priv- 
ileged to  be  inconsistent ;  but  onr  lawgivers 
will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  a  snb- 
Kmfty  of  inconsistency,  whle^,  begging  their 
pardons,  if  it  were  not  so  disgraceful,  wonld 
oe  ridiculous :  Qualis  db  incepto  processerit, 
ni  9ifn  ctmsUt 

Hitherto  We  ha^e  invoked  the  sympathy 
ftf  onf  readers  for  stoeks  and  stones ;  now  we 
must  say  something  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
ataff.  These  annual  Reports  to  which  we 
have  referred, — a  very  pot  pourri  of  al!  that 
can  interest  an  intelligent  mind, — are  also 
the  channel  fbr  periodical  groans  from  heads 
of  depaitments.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to 
avoid  a  certain  sense  of  the  seriocomic  as  we 
look  through  the  grave  details  of  worries, 
perpfelities,  and  impotent  indignations, 
which  are  laid  bare  for  odr  perusal,  all  turn- 
ings on  the  fact  that  the  want  of  space  im- 
pedes the  officers  of  the  Museum  in  what 
they  hold  higher  than  comfort,  honour,  or 

E^t,  namely,  the  performance  of  their 
.  Of  course,  with  the  increase  of  everv 
ction,  a  larger  number  of  assistants  is 
required ;  and  yet,  from  the  very  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  less  and  less  possible  to 
accommodate  vhere  they  already  tread  on 
each  other's  heels.  Sir  Frederick  Madden, 
late  keeper  of  the  Manuscript  department, 
(mrionsly  illnstratcs  this  conflict  between  the 
indispensable  and  the  impossible.  Smarting 
under  a  sense  of  disrespect,  not  so  much  for 
himself  as  to  his  charge,  increasing,  as  we 
have  seen,  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  manu- 
seripti  a  year,  he  vehemently  demands  the 
^ypointment  of  six  more  assistants;  while, 
in  the  same  breath,  he  naively  confesses, 
that,  if  appointed,  he  should  not  know  where 
to  place  tiiem.  And  seeing  that  the  only 
space  for  junior  officers,  readers,  artists,  and 
altendattts  is  but  80  feet  by  28  feet— so 
(itowded  with  ptesses,  tables,  desks,  ehairs, 
tcl,  as  hardly  to  leave  a  way  through  to  the 
drief  offlcet^s  own  study,  and  that  this  pen  is 
but  a  portion  of  a  larger  room,  separated  off 
by  a  low  screen — in  short,  one  of  the  many 
imkeaihTftfi — considering  alt  this,  there  can  be 
no  dMftt  that  Sir  Frederick's  second  thoughts 
wwc  the  wisest* 
Thfl  ^erji  trades  of  tUb  Museum  partoke  of 
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the  general  distress,  "We  will  give  an  in- 
stance. Where  books  and  readers  augment 
so  fast,  the  bookbinders  must  aug^ment 
in  the  same  ratio.  The  number  of  these 
useful  auxiliaries  amounts  to  above  120,  and 
their  services  and  their  materials  cost  the 
nation  7000/.  a  year.  The  only  thing  want- 
ed is  that  which  can  be  least  dispensed 
with,  viz.,  workshops  proportioned  to  the 
workers.  Even  such  as  they  had  outgrown 
were  taken  from  them  for  some  more  press- 
ing need — for  inscriptions,  or  bones,  or  bot- 
tles with  specimens,  which  the  public  never 
see — till  the  trustees  were  driven  to  the 
high  treason  of  sanctioning  the  abstraction 
of  books  from  the  building,  and  allowing 
them  to  be  repaired  in  a  house  hired  for  the 
purpose  opposite  the  Museum. 

So  searcning  has  been  the  demand  for  ad- 
ditional accommodation,  no  matter  where — 
the  coal-cellar  even,  we  believe,  has  been  in- 
vaded,— multa  docet  fames — that  covetous 
eyes  have  been  cast  on  every  hole  and  cor- 
ner. In  1862  the  authorities  grew  suddenly 
so  patriotic  as  to  desire  to  dispense  with  the 
military  guard.  'Soldiers,'  they  remark,* 
•  might  be  more  usefully  employed  than  in 
being  kept  for  mere  show  at  the  Museum.' 
But  it  was  for  love  of  their  room  that  the 
Trustees  were  willing  to  forego  their  com- 
pany. How  matters  stand  now  we  know 
not,  but  the  former  guard- r*K)m,  an  erection 
fortunately  detached  from  the  Museum  on 
th^  east  side,  was  made  over  to  the  book- 
binders, who  in  a  very  short  time  burnt  it 
over  their  own  heads. 

And  this  reminds  us  that  an  officer,  more 
important  than  any  for  the  safety  of  the 
building,  namely,  the  fireman,  is,  for  lack  of 
space,  lodged  in  a  temporary  shed  (in  the  same 
category  with  Mausolus), — though  even  in 
that  respect  better  off  than  his  assistant, 
who  cannot  be  lodged  at  all.  *  The  atten- 
tion of  your  committee  has  been  drawn  to 
the  fact  that  the  assistant  fireman  does  not 
live  upon  the  premises,  there  being  no  pos- 
sible means  of  finding  any  accommodation 
for  him  at  present,  and  that  Captain  Shaw, 
the  superintendent  of  the  fire  brigade,  has 
represented  to  the  Trustees  the  importance 
of  the  fireman  and  his  assistant  being  always 
at  hand.'  f 

Nor  till  very  lately,  did  the  principal  per- 
son responsible  for  the  warming  apparatus 
{absit  omen  f)  live  at  the  Museum,  for  the 
same  well  known  reason,  '  an  officer  who^  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Trustees,  should  be  always 
on  the  spot.*J 

These  may  sound  comparative  trifles  in 

•  Bsimm  to  Ord«r  •!  liDiit*  o#  OcnHttont,  Itk 
Maroh,  1862. 
f  Ibid.  t  Ibid. 
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illastrating  tba  shiftarto  which  the  apaihy  of 
oar  representatives  has  driven  a  great  na- 
tional trust,  hat  they  are  trifles  on  which  im- 
portant results  attend.  Should  the  great 
enenny  of  public  buildings  ever  invade  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  British  Museum,  the 
cause  will  be  probably  more  assignable  to  the 
absence  of  firemaker  and  fireman  than  to 
any  other. 

Our  readers  may  wish  now  to  know  what 
has  been  done  at  all  for  the  relief  of  the 
Museum  since  the  pressure  for  space  first  be- 
gan to  make  itself  felt ;  during  which  time 
as  much  has  been  spent  in  committees,  re- 
ports, and  stationery,  as  would  have  gone 
some  way  in  alleviating  the  evil.  And  here 
we  are  met  by  the  indisputable  &ct  that 
sculpture  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  the  stur- 
diest suppliant  that  has  presented  itself  at 
the  doors  of  the  Institution.  The  out- 
pourings of  Assyrian  research,  especially, 
discomfited  every  petty  contrivance,  and 
opened,  like  a  resistless  lever,  not  only  space 
for  itself,  but  for  collections  both  of  earlier 
and  later  date.  It  was  owing,  it  appears,  to 
the  invasion  of  those  mighty,  numan-headed, 
bird-winged,  cinqueped  lions  and  bulls — the 
strangest  monsters  that  superstition  ever 
made  familiar  and  art  grand — that  Egypt  was 
enabled  to  stretch  her  massive  fragments 
more  at  ease,  and  Greece  to  do  better  justice 
to  a  perfection  of  force  and  composition 
which  nothing  short  of  absolute  annihilation 
could  conceal.  Between  1852  and  1869.  the 
building  of  an  additional  Elgin-room,  and  of 
what  is  called  the  Grseco-Iioman  gallery, 
made  way  for  the  huge  monuments  from  Ni- 
neveh, and  ceded  to  Egypt  the  whole  length 
of  Sir  Robert  Srairke's  gallery.  To  the 
larger  Assyrian  slabs  was  devoted  a  long, 
open  space,  once  outside  the  west  wail  of  the 
Egyptian  saloon,  which  had  been  converted 
by  means  of  low  skylights  into  two  side  gal- 
leries. One  of  these  galleries,  it  is  true,  had 
been  destined  to  gladden  the  heart  of  the 
late  Mr.  Carpenter,  by  affording  his  long  sued 
for  accommodation  for  engravings ;  but  the 
stronger  race  prevailed  over  the  weaker,  and 
Marc  Antonios  and  Albert  Durers  ceded  the 
walls  to  the  grand  and  mysterious  storied 
sculpture  of  the  period  of  Hezekiah.  What 
is  called  the  Assyrian  basement  room,  which 
gives  sorry  lodging  to  the  smaller,  more  deli- 
cate, and  still  more  beautiful  slabs  from  the 
palaces  of  Sennacherib  and  Sardanapalos, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  completed  till 
1861.  Before  this  time,  however,  the  tide 
of  extension  bad  dried  up,  and  when  the 
monuments  from  Halicamassns  and  Cnidtts 
knocked  at  the  door  in  1857,  no  device  for 
honaing  them  was  left  except  by  t^e  erecti6n 
of  those  casual  wards  for  itinerant  scnlptare 


outside  the  buildiogywhioh  still  proclaim  ta 
the  world  at  largQ  our  national  bankmptcj. 
That  onr  fathers  should  have  for  long  afford- 
ed the  Elgin  marbles  no  betteo*  reception 
than  that  of  an  oathouse,  is  now  excused  oq 
the  score  of  the  ignorance  which  at  first  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  only  Roman  worka  of 
the  time  of  Hadrian ;  but  that  their  soos^ 
who  babble  of  art,  and  exhibitions,  and  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  should  repeat  the  of- 
fence, and  OB  a  much  more  monstrous  aeale, 
is  a  mystery  which  oar  glorious  oonstitutioa 
can  alone  solve. 

Nothing  shows  more  striking]/  the  yast 
and  rapid  increase  of  the  collection  of  Anti- 
quities than  the  fact  that  the  Trustee  ba?e 
found  it  necessary  to  divide  this  departroent 
into  several,  and  to  appoint  a  special  officer 
over  each.  Ten  years  ago  the  whole  eollee- 
tion  of  Antiquities  was  under  the  superintea^ 
dence  of  a  single  Keeper ;  but  in  1861  they 
were  divided  into  three  separate  depart- 
ments,— the  'Oriental,'  the  'Clessicaly'  and 
the  *  Numismatical ; '  and  in  1866  a  farther 
section,  the  *  Ethnographical/  was  establish- 
ed, and  placed  under  the  care  of  a  special 
curator.  But  it  is  generally  admittecf  that 
even  this  division  has  not  gone  far  enough, 
and  that  the  E^ptian  Antiquities  alone  are 
sufficient  to  occupy  the  time  and  attention 
of  the  accomplished  Eeyptoloffer  who  has 
now  the  charge  of  the  Orientiu  section.  It 
is  probably  want  of  space  alone  that  haa 
hitherto  prevented  the  establishment  <^  a 
*  Semitic '  department,  containing  everything 
illustrative  of  Semitic  religions,  science,  and 
art  Considering  the  vast  importance  which 
these  studies  are  assuming  at  the  present 
moment,  the  interest  which  the  Engli^ 
people  take  in  everything  which  illustrates 
the  Bible,  and  the  very  rich  collection  of 
Semitic  Antiquities  which  the  Moseum  al- 
ready possesses,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  ought  to  be  formed  into  a  separate  de- 
partment under  the  special  care  of  a  compe- 
tent Semitic  scholar.  The  Moseam  poes^ses 
not  only  Assyrian  remains  sufficient  in  them- 
selves to  form  a  separate  depfutment,  but  al- 
so, closely  connected  with  them,  Babylonian 
and  Persepolitan  antiquities;  Hebrew,  Aza- 
bic,  and  Himyaritic  inscriptions ;  specimens 
of  Arab  art ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  lai^- 
est  collection  of  monuments  of  Phosnician 
palsdography  extant.  But  if  any  one  takea 
an  interest  in  Phonician  archaeology  and 
wishes  to  see  these  remains,  it  is  the  same 
story  over  again.  He  will  have  first  to  de- 
scend into  tfe  dark  vaults  nnderneath  the 
Assyrian  sculptures  for  the  pnrpose  of  exam- 
ining the  Phoenician  sacriou^  and  votive 
tablets;  he  will  tiien  have  to  ascend  into 
the  upperm^t  r^gppoa  fi>r  the  purpose  of  in- 
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specting  the  Ph(Bmei«ii  coins ;  whUe  be  will 
bare  to  bunt  for  tbe  g«ni9  •ometimes  in  the 
OfaflBidil  and  80nae1;imos  in  tb*  Egyptian  de- 
partment. Tbe  apeoimen^  of  Arab  art  are 
found  in  tbe  department  of  Btbnograpby, 
irbcre  tbej  bave  to  sbift  for  tbenieelvee 
amidf^t  Fiji  clobft  and  grinning  Mexican  idols, 
6acb  a  place  is  qnite  as  appropriato  as  if  tbe 
Ninereb  bnlls  were  sent  to  tbe  department 
of  Zoology,  to  take  tbeir  place  among  tbe 
Borids^  and  tbe  Fisb-god  Dagon  were  pbM- 
ed  among  tbe  fossil  i^es  of  tbe  Qeologica) 
aectioD.  Under  tbeso  cironrostances,  we 
cannot  regret  that  Mr.  Oole  bas  acquired  for 
tbe  Sontb  Kensington  Mnscam  tbe  splendid 
Maymar  coUection  of  Arab  art  Moreorer, 
we  may  expect  manr  vahiabte  treasnres  from 
tbe  researches  of  tiie  Palesthie  Exploration 
Fond,  wbieb  ongbt  to  ikid  their  appropriate 
place  in  onr  great  national  Mosenm  ;  bat,  if 
offered,  the  Thistees  conld  not  receive  tbem 
for  want  of  space,  and  they  will  go,  we  snp^ 
pose,  to  Sontb  Kensington.  In  fiicSt,  no  ar^ 
cbieological  department  wonid  be  more  inter- 
esting to  the  great  mass  of  tbe  Bngiish 
people  than  one  devoted  to  Semitic  antiqui- 
ties, provided  sufficient  space  could  be  found 
for  it,  and  a  special  Keeper  were  appointed, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  malce  it  available 
to  tbe  public  and  increase  it  by  fresh  acqui- 
sitions. In  any  change  we  hope  this  impor- 
tantftub^t  will  not  be  lost  s^t  of. 

Meanwhile  the  books  had  been  sturdy 
suppliants  too  —  indellitigably  backed  by  a 
champion  whose  remonstrances  may  be 
characterised  rather  as  growls  than  groans. 
But  at  length  onr  unjnst  judges,  who  were 
proof  against  any  amount  of  importunity, 
gave  way  before  a  stroke  of  gonins.  In  1852 
Sie  idea  of  constructing  the  celebrated  Read- 
ing-room was  conceived  by  Mr.  Panisai ;  and 
a(^itt  1858  the  building  issued  forth,  full 
grown,  from  tbe  braip  of  the  British  Mnsemn 
inpiter,  armed  at  all  points  against  criticism 
— ^tbe  largest,  best  built,  best  lighted,  best 
arranged,  and  really  most  beautiful  apart* 
meat  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Moreover, 
the  only  structure  erected  in  London,  within 
tbe  memory  of  maa,  which  bas  escaped 
eeasu^  But  this  afforded  no  alleviation  to 
the  other  departments,  but  rather  sharpened 
tbeir  banger ;  for  tbe  small  crumbs  of  space 
that  tbe  ^x>ks  could  spare  from  their  abnnd^ 
anee,  were  soon  swallowed  up.  Since  the 
Beading-room  cast  its  grand  dome  over  tbe 
old  c^rtyard,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  ad- 
ditions, excepting  those  of  the  Refreshment- 
rooms  in  tbe  basement — an  appendage  no 
longer  to  be  deforred,  when  we  consider  that 
abcrat  an  aveme  of  400  persons  attend  the 
lea(fiag-room  daily;  and  these  roons,  too, 
bave  been  contrived  at  tbe  usaa! 'exp^ne  df 


some  eiber  Bftembera  of  tbe  aufartanato 
^  belly ; '  for  tbe  refreshments  drove  oat  tbe 
masons  and  other  skilled  workmen  needed 
for  tbe  repairs  of  the  scnlptureS)  and  they  ia 
tbeir  turn  were  transfenred  to  tbe  abeady 
over-filled  sheds  consecrated  to  Maosoks. 

As  to  tbe  natural  history  collectiona,  b0* 
yond  the  (avoante  tactics  of  borrowing  from 
Peter  to  pay  Paul,  which  appear  to  bare 
been  exkaiusted  upon  them,  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  that  they  have  receive*!  help  of  any 
kind.  It  is  ahnost  amnsin^  to  hear  Sir  Rod- 
erick Mnrcbison,  with  'the  glazed  frame- 
worla '  staring  him  in  tbe  fiiee,  magaifyiag 
before  the  Comfmittee  of  I860  the  accoas- 
medatien  granted  to  tbe  sculpture,  in  order 
to  place  in  stronger  light  tbe  neglect  shown 
to  bis  more  congenial  departments.  Profoa> 
sor  Owen  mentions  as  an  ordinary  annud 
occnrrsnoe,  thai,  of  102,474  specimens  adck 
ed  to  tbe  collections  under  bis  goperinteDd- 
ence  in  1860,  not  more  than  4308  could  by 
tbe  utmost  possible  pains  in  adjustment  be 
exhibited  to  tbe  public. 

But  if  tbe  placing  them  at  all  be  a  dift. 
colty,  we  are  assured  by  tbe  Reports  tiial 
the  finding  them  again  when  placed  is  tt 
greater  difficulty  stiU.  - 

Having  endeavoured  tbns  to  give  soma 
idea  of  the  mnch  that  is  wanted  and  of  the 
little  that  bas  beea  done,  we  will  now  eom> 
plete  the  historical  part  of  onr  case  by  briefly 
relating  what  it  has  been  proposed  to  do. 
During  the  last  thirty-two  years  there  bare 
been  various  Select  Committees  appointed  to 
receive  evidence,  bearing  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  Uie  subject  of  want  of  space  in  tbo 
British  Mnseum.  It  wiH  be  sufficient  for  onf 
purpose  to  glance  at  the  three  last,  sevendly 
of  1853,  1857,  and  1860. 

Tbe  Select  Committee  of  1858  was  on  the 
National  Gallery ;  one  of  its  objects  being  to 
ascertain  Hbe  expediency  of  combining  tbe 
national  collections  of  monumental  antiquity 
and  fine  art  in  one  bnilding  or  groop  of  build- 
itigs,  under  a  single  management ; '  in  other 
words,  the  expediency  of  uniting  the  colleo* 
tions  of  Pagan  sculpture  in  the  British  Mb- 
senm,  with  that  of  the  pictures  by  the  old 
masters  in  tbe  National  Galleiy ;  either  by 
transferring  the  sculptures  (those  only  of  tbe 
best  period  of  ancient  arty  to  the  National 
Gallery,  or  vite  iftrid.  This  proposition  rnvf 
be  said  to  bave  settled  itself;  both  British 
Mnseum  and  National  <3hi]lery  beinff  then  al- 
ready so  overcrowded  that  no  possible  i^m 
could  be  afforded  by  either  to  the  other.  The 
Committee,  therefore,  after  obtaining  an  im- 
mense amoont  c(  evidence,  refemd  tbe 
question  to  another  Royal  ComfliissiOtt  to  'Ae^ 

.  Tbe  next  Boyal  ObnttoissioD  (185?),  caH* 
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ed  ^Tfoe  National  Gatterj  Ske  CooMniMioD,' 
WMA  appointed  *^to  determine  tbe-  uter  of  the 
new  Nationai  Qalleiy,  «nd  t&  mport  o»  the 
deairabieness  of  oorobmiug  witii  it  the  fine 
art  and  archnol^gioal  oollectieiw  in  the  £dt- 
ifih  Moeeuni.*  The  reauU  of  thit  portion  of 
4heir  deliberationa  ia  *  tbi^  it  is  not  expedient 
to  bi-eak  np  or  to  remove  the  eolleotiona  of 
aneieat  art  and  archeology  in  the  Britiah 
Maaeam.'  lliia  was  an  importaat  point 
Igained. 

-  The  last  Committee  (1860)  ^on  the  British 
■Hnaenm '  wt»  directed  ^  to  inqaite  how  fiii^ 
and  ia  what  way,  it  may  be  desirable  to  find 
•iaereased  spaee  for  the  eatension  and  art- 
fangement  of  tha  Tarioos  eolleotiona  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  best  means  of  ren- 
Bering  them  atvatlabTe  lor  the  promotion  of 
acienoc  and  ari.'  Thia  question  was  again 
4ivided  under  two  heads:  J*  'Whether  all 
■Ike  eollectiona  in  the  British  Museum  shoald 
be  retained  in  their  preeeat  loeality;  or 
whether  any,  and  which  of  them,  shonld  be 
removed  elsewhere  f  2.  *  Whether  space 
aaougb  ibr  all  tha  collootioDa  can,  with  due 
t^fi^pi  to  eooaomy^  be  obtained  in  connexion 
iwilh  the  Brittth  Museum?' 

The  Commissioners  tbius  for  the  first  time^ 
grappWd  with  the  two  obvious  and  ooore 
-than  over  pcessifig  alternativ^s-'^r  rather 
^ey  had  the  opportunity  of  grappUnff  with 
ibeia;  for  if  tbibir  Beport  was  entirely  un» 
.satisfactory,  it  was  from  no  lack  of  the  most 
ooiiriaoing  ovidencew 

As  to  the  first  pointy  they  negatived  the 
renH>val  of  the  Natural  Bistory,  on  which 
the  question  of  '  any,  or  which  collections,' 
•principally  tamed,  on  pounds  which  we 
thialc  our  readara  9fi\l  agree  teU  more  strongly 
the  other  way.  Aa  to  the  second  point,  they 
^declined  to  reoommend  the  purehasa  of  land 
.and  the  erection,  of  buildings  in  eontigni^ 
.with  the  Museum  sufficient  for  the  present 
^Uections,  and  their  gradual  extension,  which, 
aader  the  circumstances,  wiis  the  only  course 
left  op«^  to  them.  At  tha  same  time  they 
axpross  ^  tho  strongest  hope  that  immediate 
actioa  will  follow  their  Beport;'  they  call 
the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the  very  thing 
to  which  Parliarnent.  had  called  theirs, 
namely,  *'  to  the  discreditable  state  of  oux 
great  Muse^na ;'  and  they  conclude  by  quoting 
an  iincompr^ensjbla  letter  '  from  an  eloquent 
FrenohmaD,'  which,  in  styl^  and  purport,  we 
sho^ld  have  thought  tha  last  kind  of  docor 
ment  to  influence  our  matt^-of4act  country- 
anep  on  any  qne^i^  whi^everv  To  that  let- 
ter we  shall  return, 

Th^t  immediate  action  did  not  follow  such 
;a  Beport  was  not  surpri^ng.  The  untiring 
Trustees,  however,  did  not  let  the  grass  grow 
lUoder  th«sir  fef^  ,  T)ba  tim^  was  come^  tiiey 


fek,  for  a  stronger  peessure  than  ev^,  and 
•memorial  after  memorial  was  addressed  to 
the  Treasury,  weighted  with  argumants  for 
immediate  measures  of  relief,  among  which 
the  announeement  of  ^sixty-five  cases  of 
sculpture  daily  espacted  to  arrive  from  tiie 
Cyrenaiea,'  told  with  peculiar  forcei  After 
an  interval  of  thirteen  months,  a  Trearary 
Minotov  *  on  the  subject  of  want  of  spaee  in 
the  Museum,'  rewarded  Uieir  patience.  This 
minute  is  one  of  those  admirable  documents 
which  ooeasionaily  console  us  for  the  erils 
attending  oertain  public  questions  for  which 
no  one  is  responsible^  It  is  in  point  of  fiaot 
the  true  Beport  on  the  evidence  given  before 
^e  British  Museum  Committee;  a  document 
to  which  any  reader  desirous  of  forming  his 
own  judgment  cannot  do  better  than  refor.^ 
We  shall  gladly  draw  upon  it  in  our  renuun^ 
iag  pages. 

In  oonsistoat  action  with  the  convictions 
axpresaed  in  this  minute,  the  Government,  in 
the  Session  of  18^2,  presented  a  Bill  to  Par- 
Hament  'to  enable  tlie  Trustees  to  remove 
certain  portions  of  their  collections.'  This 
Bill  passed  the  House  on  the  first  reading, 
but  was  rejected  on  the  second,  mainly  on 
the  score  'of  the  large  expense  which  would 
have  to  be  incurred  in  erecting  the  neceaaary 
building  for  the  natural  history  eollectiona  at 
Kensington.' 

On  this  result  there  is  no  occasion  to  rea- 
son. Fortunately  it  did  not  prevent  the  aub- 
seqoent  passing  of  a  measure  best  calctilatod 
to  neutralise  what  had  gone  before  it.  With 
that  steady  view  into  the  probable  future, 
which  is  tha  best  part  of  statesmanship,  the 
Government  concluded  negotiations  with  tha 
Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  for 
a  part  of  the  Kensington  estate,  amounting 
to  seventeen  acres.  Whether  this  was  ob* 
tained  for  6000/.  or  10,000/.  an  acre,  on 
which  prospective  point  the  Committee  of 
1860  had  spent  much*  bickering,  does  not 
now  fortunately  matter.  The  land  is  there, 
and  this  fait  accompli  narrows  the  whole 
vexed  question. 

As  to  the  motives  for,  and  the  management 
of  the  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  1863  to  purchase  the  flimsy  and 
fiightful  buildings  erected  for  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  1862,  the  loss  now  said 
the  better.  W^e  hardly  need  assure  our 
readers  that  they  would  have  been  utteriy 
unfit  for  the  reoeption  of  the  Natural  History 
collections.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Bill 
which  would  have  inflicted  them  upon  Pro- 
fessor Owen  and  the  public  was  thrown  out 
with  a  warmth  of  ind^nation  of  which  tha 
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only  regrettable  fmrt  «pm  that  it  damageil 
tbe  cause  of  the  Britith  Moaeum. 

Siacetben  (1843^  tbe<]oefition  basaloaa- 
bered,  and,  except  m  tbe  weekly  iaoreaeiag 
needy  aii  thing*  remaio  aa  tbej  were. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  at  wbatfver  ineo»- 
▼eoience  to  tbe  iMtitntion,  this  interval  of 
inactivity  hae  been  beaefieial,  by  civing  ^tm 
for  prc^idieea,  party  foetiaga,  and  local  aad 
temporary  jealonsiea  to  enbaida.  Profeeeor 
Owen>t  esteemed  naiae  hae  been  Bade  a  bat* 
tie  cry  ^  some,  bat,  thoagh  mote^  than  tea 
years  ago  he  pleaded  in  a  welJJcaown  nieHM>- 
rial  for  the  retention  of  tbe  NaUntal  Hittery 
in  ita  present  abode,  this  gentleman  has  bnt 
tbe  better  vindicated  the  foiraess  af .  hia 
jodgnent  by  with<}rawfng  hia  avgeacy  on 
tlittt  point  >-— 

'The  locality  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory has  been  made  a  party-qnestion,  and  my 
nazae  has  been  cited,  boiib  in  and  out  of  the 
Hoizse,  ss  an  advocate  for  op  4g«iDSt  this  or  that 
partioniar  poaitioa.  I  nev^  gave  any  gronn4f 
£or  such  avetmentfiy  having  always  considered 
sufficiency  of  space  as  paramount  to  any  con- 
sideralion  of  particular  metropolitan  position. 
Bttt  I  have  opposed  in  every  legitimate  way 
those  who  would  sacrifice  tne  iwTantages  of 
space,  even  of  the  proportion  most  pressingly 
oalled  for,  to  a  continuance  of  the  eoUeetienain 
the  present  building.'  * 

We  may  proceed,  therefore,  to  state  the 
merits  of  the  case  before  a  new  jtiry,  free,  it 
IS  to  be  hoped,  frotn  bias  for  or  against. 

The  case  is,  as  we  all  know,  of  a  honse  of 
reception  already  too  full  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  its  inmates,  yet  daily  compdled 
to  admit  more  and  more.  There  are  two 
obvioDB  alternatives.  Is  the  house  to  be  in- 
creased to  at  least  donble  its  present  size  f 
Or  are  some  of  its  inmates  to  be  provided 
for  elsewhere  ?  There  is,  it  is  tme,  a  third 
alternative,  of  a  very  cowardly  kind,  which 
is  neither  to  mend  the  evi!  nor  fhrther  to  in- 
crease it,  namely,  by  interdicting  any  farther 
admissions. 

We  take  the  ouestion  of  adding  to  the 
house  first  And  nere  the  point  which  pre- 
sents itself  immediately  is,  whether  there  is 
really  any  important  end,  either  of  national 
pride  or  public  profit,  answered  by  congregat- 
ing under  one  roof  every  possible  collection 
of  science,  nature,  and  art.  The  authority 
of  •  an  eloquent  Frenchman,'  quoted  by  the 
Select  Committee  of  1860  as  decisive  on  the 

r'nt,  is  one  which,  whatever  the  claims  of 
de  Verneuil  to  respect,  is  not  calculated 
in  this  particular  instance  to  win  the  convic- 
tions of  those  interested    in   this  question 
The    nationality  of   this  gentleman  is  in. 

*  *  A  National  Museum  of  Natnral  History/  by 
Fntemof  Owen,  ilxa,  p.  88. 


genioQsly  demoi»stnited  by  the  introdnctioa 
in  the  eonrse  o(  a  fow  lines,  of  two  highly 
characteristic  words,  namely,  'idea'  and 
'glory.*  What  he  intends  us  to  understand, 
however,  on  this  occasion,  we  leave  our 
readers  to  find  out  It  would  be  a  shame  to 
bury  eloquence  so  irreeiatible  in  the  eyte  of 
the  Select  Committee,  in  a  Blue-book;  it  is 
their  traoalating,  aot  ooia  >*^ 

*  The  British  Museum,  as  it  now  stand?*,  is  a 
monument  unique  in  the  world,  which  we  envy 
you  the  possession  o^aod  the  preservation  of 
which  oonceal  (uc)  at  the  same  time  your  nv 
tional  glory  and  tbe  science  which  we  cultivate. 
To  brinf(  together  in  a  single  a&^emblage  the 
productions  of  nature  and  the  che/s^cToiuvre  of 
arts,  to  exhibit  alongside  of  what  God  has 
made  that  which  man  can  make ;  to  a^^sociate  the 
idea  of  the  beautiful  with  that  of  the  true,  the 
world  of  our  imagination  with  the  real  world, 
is  doubtless  a  grand  and  noble  conception, 
which  should  not  be  abandoned,  and  which,  at 
any  coat,  I  should  wish  to  see  completed.'  * 

That  there  is,  however,  no  end  answered 
by  such  *  a  single  assemblage,*  nor  any  prece* 
dent  for  it,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  testified  by 
many  French  names  of,  at  least,  eqnal  emi- 
nence, and  more  especially  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Panizzi  from  Count  Laboitie,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  schohirs  in  Europe,  and  keeper 
of  the  Arohtres  of  France ;  which  letter  is 
as  eloqiient  as  M.  de  YerneuiPs  and  more 
intelligible : 

'As  to  the  great  gathering  of  the  master* 
works  of  human  genius  and  the  prodnctions  of 
nature,  that  is  an  idea  the  theory  of  which  was 
first  conceived  in  France,  but  which  in  practice 
presents  many  drawbacks.  That,  in  a  small 
town  should  be  mixed  by  reasons  of  eeonomy, 
ander  tbe  saine  roof  and  under  the  same 
superintepdenoe,  small  collections,  nothing  is 
better;  liiutber  on  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
show  the  advantages  of  such  an  association  of 
objects ;  but  that,  in  a  capital  like  London,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  stow  away  togeUier, 
in  the  same  building,  howerer  vast  it  may  be^ 
aU  its  scientific  and  uterary  riches,  is  a. puerile 
attempt.  Suppose  our  Museums  of  the  Louvr^ 
dT  the  Jardin  des  Plaotee,  of  tbe  School  of 
Axtfl,  of  Artillery,  of  the  H6tel  Oluny.  of  ihB 
£oyal  lilnrary,  united  together,  what  ouildinff 
would  suffice  for  such  immense  collections  and 
its  officers  ?  Let  us  suppose  that  the  country  is 
rich  enough  to  erect  such  a  building,  that  the 
required  site  could  be  obtained  in  the  city,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  in  less  than  a  coupto  of 
eenturies  these  eolleotions  will  be  twice  as  large 
and  as  importaat^  and  haw  shall  then  provinoa 
be  n>ade  for  suob  an  increase,  es^^ept  by  build- 
ing a  town  in  a  town  ?  When  collections  have 
reached  a  certain  extent  and  importance,  in- 
stead of  being  united  they  ought  to  be  more 
special  and  simplified.    Some  superficial  minds 
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may  find  it  very  adtantageoos  to  ^o  itom'  the 
marbleB  of  Phidiaa  to  the  maaiucnpts  of  the 
niddle  ages,  from  tlie  works  of  nature  to  those 
of  human  genius;  but  for  serious  studies  and 
for Jarge  investigations,  this  fluttering  here  and 
there  is  of  no  use,  and  this  union  interferes  with 
the  natural  development  and  the  good  manage^ 
ment  of  the  colleciioDS.'^ 

The  Governraent,  in  the  Minute  before 
referred  to,  fully  confirms  this  view.  Their 
argument  is 

'Not  whether  a  limited  increase  of  ac- 
commodation shall  once  more  be  provided,  but 
whether  reason  and  convenience  recommend  or 
permit  the  continued  union  of  the  collections 
for  an  indefinite  time,  and  that  indefinite  exten- 
sion of  the  buildings  which  such  a  union  so 
prolonged  must  email. 

'  The  site  of  the  Museum  is,  on  the  whole, 
admitted  to  have  excellently  served  its  purpose, 
but  it  seems  difficult  to  fi9d  reasons  for  the 
opinions  that  in  a  city  of  3,000,000  inhabitants, 
rapidly  increasing  and  stretching  outwards  from 
year  to  year,  it  can  be  for  the  convenience  o 
the  population  that  all  the  extended  and  multi- 
Durious  collections  represented  in  the  main  by 
the  three  names  of  the  Library,  the  Natural 
History,  and  the  Antiquities,  should  continue 
without  limit  of  time  to  be  concentrated  and 
combined  on  a  single  spot. 

*  My  Xords  say  without  limit  of  time,  because 
they  feel  that  the  question  of  separation,  difli- 
eult  as  it  is  to  settle  tN>w.  will  with  the  lapse  of 
years  become  more  ana  more  embarrassing, 
and  tliat  its  postponement  now  would  be  in 
practice  its  indefinite  postponement 

'They  are  therefcNre  of  opinion  that,  apart 
from  any  question  of  expense,  the  principle  of 
severance,  if  the  time  and  mode  be  well  chosen, 
is  recommended  by  convenience. 

*  It  is,  indeed,  of  great  importance  that  any 
Bite  which  may  be  chosen  for  any  part  of  the 
collections  should  be  easily  accessible. 

^  Were  the  internal  communications  of  the 
metropolis  in  a  stationary  oondition,  it  mi^t 
be  difficult  to  suggest  a  site  of  adequate  capa- 
bility as  to  extent,  which  should  at  the  same 
time  be  equally  accessible  to  the  mass  of  the 
population  as  the  British  Museum.  But.  on 
the  contrary,  those  communioations  are  felt  to 
be  so'imperlect  as  to  reouire  ^at  efforts  to  be 
made  for  an  increase  of  rociKties,  and  it  appeara 
most  probable  that  thai  increase  will  follow  for 
the  most  part  the  direction  of  the  leading 
through  traffic. 

*  In  these  circumstances,  it  may  ha|^n  that 
the  spots  which  may  be  situated  on  those  lead- 
ing lines  may  be  even  more  accessible,  except 
to  the  narrow  circle  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhoodfi,  than  any  spot  not  upon  them,  and 
tlius,  it  is  possible,  than  the  Museum  itselC*  f 

After  this  it  ia  hardly  necessary  to  urge 


*  *  Report  of  Select  Oommittee  on  British  Mu« 
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6tber  objections  to  an  inslHation  on  so  enor- 
mous a  scale,  sncb  aa  the  physical  fatigue 
ineeparable  from  the  great  distances  to  be 
traversed^  and  the  congestion  of  ntind^  in  the 
ordinary  viaitor,  which  Aocnies  from  too 
great  a  variety  of  cbiiins  npon  his  attention. 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Paniazi  that  ^  the  gene- 
ral publio  who  visit  Bucb  eollections  are  be- 
wMered  by  the  quantity  of  objects  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other/  and 
that  such  a  oombination  indnoes,  at  best,  bat 
a  barren  excitement  which  is  unprofitable  to 
the  visitor,  and  no  compliment  to  the  Mn- 
senm.  Farther,  it  most  be  remeittbered  that 
such  v»t  accumnlations  become  unnaoage^ 
able,  and  cannot  be  thoroughly  attended  to. 
We  may  be  told,  perhaps,  that  the  Louvre 
(though  all  its  multifarious  contents  come 
nnder  the  category  of  art)  is  a  standing  ex- 
ample of  the  manageableness  of  an  enormooa 
and  eompletely-filled  building.  But  this  ia 
answered  by  a  fact  which  ttrengthena  oar 
very  argoroont,  namely,  that  the  coUectiooa 
of  the  Loiivre  are  only  accessible  to  t)ie 
Paris  pubHc  by  turns — some  being  dosed 
whilst  others  are  open.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment, however,  would  never  do  for  England. 
We  may  be,  or  have  been,  famons  for  respect- 
ing laws,  bat  we  hate  regulations.  *'  I  think 
the  public  would  be  extremely  dissati^kxl,  i^ 
when  they  came  to  the  Museum,  they  were 
told,  you  may  go  upstairs  and  look  at  the 
butterflies,  but  yon  must  not  go  and  look  at 
the  mwbles.**  Better,  therefore,  two  or 
more  institutions  open  to  the  public  every 
customary  day,  than  one  nM)nster  of  which 
only  half  could  be  shown  at  a  time. 

We  need  not  enter  into  any  approjKimate 
calculations  or  details  of  expense^  Every- 
body knows  that  the  purchase  of  land  to  the 
extent  of  several  acres  in  the  heart  of  Blooms* 
bury,  including  the  leases  of  excellent  dwcli^ 
ing-houses  and  the  absorption  of  the  site  of 
whole  streets  and  of  part  of  a  great  square, 
must  entail  an  enormous  outlay ;  whether 
comparatively  oheaper  or  dearer  than  a  site 
of  the  same  amount  at  South  Kensington,  ia 
now  fortunately  past  fighting  aboot^  since  the 
completed  purchase  of  the  ground  in  that 
locality  shuts  that  absurdly  disputed  question 
out  of  court.  That  those  who  have  the  con- 
trol of  public  money  should  maturely  weigh 
the  question  of  expense,  is  their  boqnden 
duty ;  but  in  this  case  thev  are  not  invited 
to  consider  whether  there  should  be  any  out- 
lay at  all,  for  they,  as  much  as  the  public  in 
general,  know  that  the  time  for  canvassing 
lat  question  is  long  past  It  is  a  very 
anomalous  ooropromise  meanwhile  to  insist 
upon  ruining  a  nation's  property  nnder  the 

^  Answer  by  Mr.  PaniJBL    9664. 
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notion  of  spftring  tlie  t^ition^s  puree.  The 
qaestioB  of  expense  is,  therefore,  only  rela- 
tive, when  we  start  with  the  necessity  that  it 
mast  to  some  extent  be  incarred.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  purchase  and 
deannce  of  several  acres  in  so  populoos  a 
quarter  as  that  in  contiguity  to  the  Museum 
would  exceed  by  a  very  large  sum  the  value 
of  a  similar  area  and  preparation  at  South 
Kensington.  It  has  also  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  any  buildings  continuing 
the  design  and  material  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum must  be  erected  at  a  great  cost  No 
dieap,  ornamental,  and  withal  solid  contriv- 
ances in  terr»-cotta,  estimated  at  a  shilling 
the  square  foot,  as  at  Eeneington — ^no  modern 
application  of  iron,  glass,  and  zinc — ^will  serve 
in  Bloomsbory. 

And  here  we  must  remember  that  the 
qnestion  whether  there  should  be  emigration 
or  not  has  been  virtually  set  aside  by  the  fact 
that  emigration  has  taken  place  already. 
The  btndere  and  their  books  had  to  go  across 
the  way.  Mr.  Maskelyne,  the  keeper  of  the 
minerals,  and  his  laboratory  are  located  in  a 
boose  in  Great  Russell  Street  Mr.  Christy's 
vshiable  collection  is  lodged  bodily  in  a 
boQse  in  Victoria  street  Both  in  fact  and 
in  principle,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving something  is  established.  As  regards 
the  qnestion  which  principal  inmate  should 
vacate,  we  must  scan  not  any  imaginary  rival 
valne — ^for  in  the  eyes  of  the  country  all  are 
valuable  alike — but  the  relative  benefit  or 
leas  in  going  or  staying. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  *  glory'  of 
combining  under  one  roof,  *  alongside  of  what 
God  has  made,  all  that  man  has  made,'  would, 
on  consideration,  be  found  illusory,  and  the 
Mdea'  of  extending  the  Museum  intermin- 
f^ly,  ridiculous,  the  next  question  is,  what 
portion  of  the  present  contents  should  be  in- 
vited to  emigrate  f  These  contents  may  be 
divided  into  two  kingdoms  :  the  products  of 
Nature  and  the  wod»  of  Man.  These  again 
into  three  principal  classes :  the  Library,  the 
Natural  History,  and  the  Antiquities.  Under 
the  head  of  Natural  History  is  comprised 
»ology,  geoloffy,  mineralogy,  and  botany. 
Under  ^at  of  Antiquities,  the  art  and  handi- 
craft of  all  races  and  times — sculpture,  in- 
icribed  monuments^  vases,  coins,  medals, 
gems,  mummies,  manuscripts^  prints,  draw- 
iDg^  Ac,  &C.  Ethnography,  as  the  work  of 
man  in  a  at  ate  of  nature,  is  a  kind  of  hybrid 
vbich  either  party  might  claim,  but  which 
both  are  most  amiably  willing  to  give  up. 
Ilie  Library  belongs  to  both  partie»— to 
Nature  and  to  Art — but,  being  itself  the 
^ork  of  man,  it  greatly  swells  the  prepon- 
derance of  Uiat  Iduffdom  in  the  Museum, 
^  proportionately  inereases   its  claim  for 


retaining  possession.  Come  what  may,  the 
Library  is  a  fixture. 

In  this  great  fixture,  therefore,  we  recog- 
nise a  kind  of  arbitrator  on  the  point  in  dis- 
pute, vdiether  Natural  History  should  go  and 
Antiquities  stay,  or  Antiquities  go  and  Natu- 
ral History  stay.  Whichever  of  these  most 
needs  the  Library  must  be  reasonably  con- 
sidered as  most  entitled  to  remain  in  imme- 
diate contiguity  with  it  Mr.  Panizzi's  ar- 
guments on  this  head,  however  lucid  and 
convincing  to  ourselves,  have,  we  understand, 
been  looked  upon  as  overstrained.  The  rea- 
soning of  this  gentleman  is  that  the  antiqui- 
ties now  in  the  British  Museum,  partaking 
as  they  do  equally  of  art  and  history,  are 
considerably  more  en  rapport  with  a  great 
general  library  than  the  collections  of  natural 
history ;  books  on  science,  such  as  the  pres- 
ent age  consults,  being  special,  later,  and 
fewer.  And  if  this  reasoning  be  brought 
into  doubt,  it  is  probably  owing  to  a  very 
inadequate  conception  on  the  part  of  the 
public  as  to  the  real  value  and  extent  of  our 
antiquities,  even  under  the  head  of  sculpture 
alone.  In  deciding  such  a  question  as  this, 
whether  Art  or  Nature  should  vacate  the 
great  national  Storehouse,  it  is  so  important 
to  know  how  facts  really  stand  that  we  do 
not  scruple  to  give  a  short  abstract  of  the 
character  of  our  great  monumental  collec- 
tions, considered  in  themselves,  and  also  as 
compared  with  those  on  the  Continent 

The  truth  is,  that  to  assert  that  the  collec- 
tion of  ancient  sculptures  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum is  superior  to  that  of  any  one  Continen- 
tal museum  is  to  bestow  on  it  very  inadequate 
praise;  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in 
Historical  interest,  and  perhaps  in  mere  mar- 
ket value,  it  surpasses  all  the  public  and 
private  scnlpture^allcries  in  Europe  taken 
together.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  while 
the  collections  of  ancient  sculpture  of  Italy, 
France,  and  other  European  capitals  are  for 
the  most  part  derived  from  Rome,  or  from 
provinces  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire — 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  inferior  and  second- 
ary sources  of  ancient  art — ^the  British 
Museum  has  been  mainly  fed  from  the 
fountain-head  of  Greece,  ^ypt,  and  Assyria. 
In  the  present  condition  of  our  national  col- 
lection the  historical  sequence  of  these  eariy 
sculptures  is  so  little  demonstrated — indeed, 
is  so  dislocated  and  interrupted — as  greatly 
to  impair  the  Impression  which  the  mere 
aspect  of  such  a  series  ought  to  convey  to 
the  public  mind. 

It  may  be  as  well,  therefore,  here  to  pass 
briefly  in  review  this  great  host  of  monu- 
ments of  the  aocietit  world.  It  is  4n  the  long 
series  of  statues  in  the  Egyptian  gallery  that 
we  must  look  fot  the  earliest  etamples  of 
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anci^Dt  Bcnipture.  T^is  series  commences 
with  the  Fourth  Dynasty,  which,  whatever 
may  be  the  limits  of  Egyptian  chronology 
backwards,  certainly  precedes  by  many  cen- 
turies the  Invasion  by  Cambyses,  B.a  62i, 
Starting  from  this  remote  period,  we  may 
trace  the  history  of  Egyptian  art  downwards 
till  the  period  of  its  decline,  just  before  the 
Persian  conquest 

Next  in  order  come  the  monuments  of 
Assyria,  the  latest  of  which  probably  is  not 
more  modern  than  b.c.  630,  and  for  the 
earliest  of  which  a  much  higher  antiquity  is 
claimed  by  the  interpreters  of  cuneiform 
writing.  Then  come  the  earliest  examples 
of  Greek  art:  the  statues  from  the  Sacred 
Way  at  Branchidie,  the  Harpy  tomb  in  the 
Lycian-room,  tlie  draped  female  figure  from 
Kbamnus,  and  the  small  Apollo  in  the 
Fhigalian  Room  ;  all  of  which  must  be  taken 
in  connexion  with  various  casts  of  early  sculp- 
tures from  Athens  and  Sicily  scattered  about 
the  galleries.  The  casts  of  the  .^inetan 
sculptures  in  the  Phigalian  Room  form  the 
connecting  link  between  the  Archaic  period 
and  the  school  of  Phidias,  as  represented  by 
the  marbles  from  the  Parthenon  in  the  two 
Elgin-rooms.  Other  works  from  the  same 
school  are  the  friezes  from  the  Temple  of 
Apollo  Epicurius  at  Phisalia,  and  from  the 
temple  of  the  Wingless  victory  at  Athens  ; 
while  the  Discobolus  and  the  Diadumenos 
8er\'e  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  art  of  the 
two  celebrateil  contemporaries  of  Phidias — 
Myron  and  Polycletus — so  far  as  copies  can 
represent  originals.  The  colossal  liou  which 
once  crownea  a  tomb  on  a  promontory  near 
Cnidus,  and  which  is  now  crowded  into  a 
comer  of  a  shed  under  the  portico,  has  been 
connected  with  the  naval  victory  of  Conon, 
B,c.  3  04.  If  this  sQpposition,  which  seems 
highly  probable,  he  admitted,  it  would  be  an 
example  of  sculi)lure  intermediate  between 
the  school  of  rhiJiHs  and  the  later  Athenian 
school  1  epre&entLd  h\  Scopas  and  Praxiteles, 
The  eharactcri&llcs  of  this  later  school  were 
suddenly  revealed  to  tis  by  the  discovery  by 
Mr,  Newton  of  the  rcMiains  of  the  Mausoleum 
in  185t^a  discovery  only  second  in  impor- 
tance to  the  acqui^tion  of  the  sculptures  of 
the  Parthenon  oy  Lord  Elgin.'  To  the  age 
of  Scopas^  or  to  the  schools  immediately 
succeeding  him,  may  likewise  be  attributed 
the  statue  of  Bacclias  from  the  Choragic 
mouumotit  ofThrasyHusin  the  second  Elgin- 
room  ;  the  beautiful  seated  figure  of  Demeter 
and  other  sculptures  from  Cnidus,  the  noble 
head  of  j&culapius  reo<>ntIy  acquired  from 
the  Blaeas  Colkction,  the  ..frieze  from  the 
Clioragic  nionnnient  of  Lysikratea,  and  the 
coIos&aI  lloxi  from  the  battle-field  of  Chaero- 
nem  (of  v^bii^,  t)f9  latter  monuments  the 


Brilish  Mjaseom  only  possesses  casts);  noi 
to  mention  the  varied  and  interesting  collec- 
tion of  sculptures  which  have  been  acquired 
by  Sir  0.  Fellowes,  Mr.  Newton,  and  other 
travellers  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
especially  Lycia,  and  from  the  Greek  isJands, 
The  date  of  most  of  these  sculptures  falls 
probably  between  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  the  Augustan  age. 

We  have  now  presented  in  historical  sac- 
cession  tbe  sculptures  of  the  British  Moseam 
down  to  the  Roman  period.  This  last  period, 
as  is  but  natural,  is  not  so  fully  represented 
here  as  in  the  museums  of  Italy.  It  is  m 
the  sculpture  galleries  of  Rome,  Naples,  and- 
Florence,  that  we  find  the  finest  examples  of 
Roman  art  In  the  other  European  mu- 
seums we  have  for  the  most  part  a  mass  of 
mutilated  and  maltreated  statues,  made  up 
for  the  market  by  restorations  generally  ill 
executed,  and  often  founded  on  a  total  mis- 
conception of  the  original  motive. 

The  Roman  collection  in  the  Britiah 
Museum  was  formed  principally  by  Mr. 
Townley  at  the  close  of  the  last  century* 
Favoured  by  exceptional  circumstances, 
and  guided  by  a  very  fine  taste,  he  managed 
to  export  from  Rome  a  small  but  choice 
series  of  statues  and  busts,  amonff  which 
the  exquisite  female  head  misnamed  Clytia, 
the  Homer,  and  the  Venus,  enjoy  a  juat 
celebrity.  Since  the  acquisition  of  the 
Townley  Gallery  the  Museum  has  been 
further  enriched  by  the  Mercury,  the  eques- 
trian figure,  and  other  statues  from  the  Far« 
nese  Collection,  and  by  the  discovery  of  a 
whole  museum  of  statues  at  Gyrene,  of  which 
the  Apollo  Citharoodus  and  the  bust  of  An-i 
toniuus  Pius  would  take  high  rank  even  in 
the  Vatican. 

The  foregoing  survey  of  the  collection  of 
ancient  sculptures  in  the  National  Museum, 
hasty  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  will  enable  our 
readers  to  understand  wl^at  are  the  peculiar 
and  distinctive  features  of  this  collection,  and 
in  what  points  we  may  claim  for  it  so  great  a 
superiority  to  the  other  European  museums. 
These  points  are — 

1.  Our  own  is  the  only  collection  where 
the  two  great  schools  of  Athenian  sculp- 
ture— the  earlier  school  of  Phidia?  and 
the  later  school  of  Scopas  and  Praxiteles — 
can  be  properly  studied  in  a  series  of  original 
monumental  works. 

2.  In  no  other  museum  are  the  great  races 
pf  thp  ancient  world,  by  whom  art  was  suc- 
cessively developed  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
Egyptian,  i^^yrian,  Greek  and  Rooian 
— represented  in  such  just  relative  pro- 
portions. 

Much  might  be  said  also  of  those  collce- 
tion^^ — vt^es,  bronzes,  coins,  terra-cottas^  jfec. 
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—which,  taken  conjoiDtlj  wiA  oar  Sculp- 
toref  maj  be  oonsidered  to  have  developed 
thescieoco  of  Arcbieology.  Any  one  familiar 
with  the  CootiDental  works  connected  with 
this  comparatively  modem  study,  is  aware  of 
the  perpetual  reference  to  our  British  Mu- 
seum  treasures  as  to  the  highest  existing 
school  What  the  Villa  Albaui  wais  to  Winck- 
elmuDD,  the  British  Museum  is  now  to  aii 
pursuing  archseological  reseArohes.  It  is 
iiardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  there  is 
no  study  io  the  world  which,  taken  as  a  whole, 
ramifies  so  widely  and  intricately  among  many 
other  forms  of  knowledge,  dead  and  living ; 
DOQC,  therefore,  to  which  a  library  such  as  that 
Iq  the  Biitisb  Museum  is  so  essential.  Thus  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  antiquities  as- 
sert a  depeadeoce  upon  the  books  from  which 
natural  history  is  comparatively  exempt. 

To  return  U>r  a  moment  to  the  sculptures. 
One  consequence  of  their  vast  importance  is 
of  a  material   kind,   though  not    the    less 
cedent  where   removals   are    contemplated. 
Adequate  machinery  and  skilled  labour  may 
transport  vast  masses  of  granite  or  marble 
with  safety,  but  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  do 
so  without  enormous  expense.     The  cost  of 
moving  the  Rhameses*  head   merely  from 
one  part  of  the  Egyptian  Saloon  to  where 
it  now  stands,  including  the  building  of  a 
solid  block  of  masonry  beneath,  amounted 
to  195/.   The  danger  also  of  moving  marbles 
consisting  of  many  fragments  is  great,  the 
Tibrttion  tending  to   disjoint  them.      The 
ststos  of  the  ill-used  Mausolus,  for  instance, 
consists  of  sixty-two  pieces,  and  when,  thore- 
iore,  taken  down  and  set  up  again,  it  is  to  be 
looped,  it  may  be  for  the  last  time.    There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
scolptures  leaves  much   to    be   desired   in 
point  of  historical  sequence  and  facility  of 
survey;   but,   under    the  circumstances,  it 
niay    he    hoped    that      nothing     beyond 
vhst  is   absolutely   necessary   will   be   at- 
tempted.   Who  shall  say  how  far  the  best 
possible  arrangements    by   scholars,  artists, 
&Dd  archaeologists,  could  be  final,  when  new 
links  may  be  unearthed  for  which  no  space 
^  the  chain  has  been  provided.    As  in  a 
guBe  of  patience,  the  fresh  turned  up  card 
n>ay  refuse  to  fit  on  any  previously  laid  ont 
But  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  among  the 
practicable  cbisQges  may  be  included  such 
^ifications  of   the  Elgin-rooms  as  may 
give  greater  height  and  distance  to  the  range 
of  pedhnental  sculpture,  and  also  permit  the 
Ueze  of  the  Papathenaic  procession  to  be 
«en  in  iti  original  continuity.    For  it  may 
^  ohserved,  that,  for  the  last  ten  yqars,  som^ 
of  the  slabs  have  only  been  s^n  detached 
from  then:  companions^  and  lying  about  on 
^e  floor.      A  plan    to    thiiow  the    fiiat 


aii4  aecond  Elgin-saloons  into  one  wonld 
embrace  these  two  changes,  and  infinitely  en- 
noble the  effect  of  these  incomparable  objects. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  merits  of  the  sculp- 
ture party  the  more  carefully  because,  in  the 
unbecoming  haphazard  way  in  which  such 
subjects  are  treated  in  onr  National  Assemblyi 
there  is  a  liability  to  the  last,  that  some  turn 
of  the  legislative  dice  may  exchange  the  bet- 
ter plan  For  the  worse  ;  leaving  future  genera: 
tioDs  to  wonder  how  certain  acts  c-ould  ever 
have  been  passed.  Even  at  this  time,  by  one 
of  those  processes  in  our  Government  which 
are  more  matters  of  carelessness  than  treach- 
ery, we  understand  that  some  of  the  designs 
for  the  new  National  Gallery  have  been  made 
to  include  space  for  antique  sculpture,  which 
points  to  an  intention  of  breaking  up  the 
sculptural  series  in  the  Museum.  We  ha4 
been  almost  tempted  to  say  that  any  decision, 
where  all  are  so  weary  of  delay,  would  be 
better  than  none ;  but,  when  we  consider  the 
decision  that  our  representatives  arrived  at  on 
the  vexed  question  of  the  National  Gallery 
And  Royal  Academy,  by  which,  as  now  irre- 
vocably fixed,  each  is  adjudged  the  very  site 
which  would  have  best  suited  the  other,  and 
that  at  an  enormous  extra  outlay  to  each,  we 
revoke  that  sentiment. 

One  test  of  the  arguments  for  retaining  the 
antiquities  undisturbed  is  to  apply  the  sanote 
arguments  in  the  opposite  sense  to  the 
natural  history ;  and  here  they  will  be  found 
to  do  duty  both  ways.  If  we  look  at  the  ex-^ 
pense  of  removal,  it  sinks  to  hundreds  for  the 
natural  history,*  where  it  mounts  to  thous- 
ands for  the  sculptures.  If  we  examine  Uie 
question  of  injury  where  they  now  are,  the 
antiquities  are  taking  comparatively  none, 
the  natural  history  very  great.  If  the  class 
of  building  necessary  for  their  respective 
accommodation  be  ts^n  into  consideration, 
the  sculptures  require  the  costliness  of  a  maa- 
sive  strength,  quite  saperfluousfor  zoology  and 
osteology.  Further,  should  any  destruction 
in  moving  occur,  certain  objects  in  art  are 
finite  in  number,  while  a  large  proportion  <^ 
stuffed     animals    may    be    replaced — have 

Eerished,  been  destroyed,  and  been  replaced 
efore,  and,  as  years  roll  on,  must  be  replaced 
again. 

It  is  patent  to  all  at  all  conversant  wit^  the 
statistics  of  the  Museum,  that  none  of  its  de- 
partments suffer  so  severely,  and  are  so 
madequately  exhibited,  as  that  of  natural 
history.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
anybody  can  be  so  interested  in  changing 
their  quarters  as  they  themselves  are.  Mr. 
Panizzi  was  taunted  more  than  ten  years  ago 

*  Answer  540.  Profeaw^r  Owen.  British  ICnseum 
Committee.    1860. 
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with  a  dettre  of  Uhrowing  tbem  ont'  His 
aDtwer  is  more  applicable  now  than  ever : — 

*  I  would  not  tlirow  them  out;  but  I  believe 
it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  natural  sciences 
that  there  should  be  an  appropriate  building 
ereoted  for  them,  with  plenty  of  space  and 
plenty  of  aooommodaiionu  It  has  been  said  that 
I  do  not  attach  importance  enough  to  natural 
history.  I  do  attach  great  importance  to  it :  it  is 
because  I  attach  great  importance  to  it  tnat  I 
suggest,  for  the  sake  of  science,  that  the  natural 
history  collections  should  be  removed  hence  .  . 
.  .  at  the  present  moment  the  officers  of  the 
natural  history  department  have  strongly  rep- 
resented to  the  Trustees  that  they  cannot  ex- 
hibit what  they  have ;  that  they  cannot  increase 
the  ooUectioD ;  that  the  collection  which  they 
have  is  not  of  the  pubUc  use,  and  of  the  advan- 
tage to  science  wnich  it  is  capable  of  being, 
because  they  have  no  room.  I  can  assure  the 
Commissioners  that  want  of  room  is  pressed 
on  the  Trustees  mo,re  by  the  naturalists  than 

by  any  one  else Depend  upon  it  neither 

the  Antiquities,  nor  the  Library,  nor  the  Natural 
History  will  thrive  as  they  ought  so  long  as 
they  are  together.'  * 

It  is  needless  to  revive  the  discnssfion 
whether  Professor  Owen  reqnires  five  acres 
for  the  natural  history  collections,  or  can  do 
with  less.  The  likelihood  is  that  he  knows 
best  But  those  who  profess  to  believe  in  the 
improvement  of  mind  and  manners  derived 
by  the  lower  classes  from  such  exhibitions 
are  especially  bound  to  make  them  as  perfect 
as  possible.  If  the  cry  of  raising  the  British 
workman  by  such  agencies  be  a  sincere  thing 
and  not  mere  claptrap,  then  by  all  means 
carry  such  agencies  out  to  their  consistent 
eonclnsione.  There  is  something,  however, 
in  the  reiteration  with  which  the  Committee 
of  1860  dwell  on  the  popularity  of  stuffed 
animals,  and  especially  of  Uie  birds  with 
bright  plumage,  with  the  more  numerous 
class  of  visitors  to  the  British  Museum, — 
which  leaves  it  donbful  whether  they  really 
consider  that  fact  to  be  a  proof  of  intelligence 
or  the  reverse.  When  M.P.S,  deliberating  on 
an  important  national  snbiect,  are  so  facetious 
as  to  quote  M.  de  Verneuirs  letter,  we  are  not 
bonnd  to  know  when  they  are  in  earnest. 
Admitting,  however,  that  they  are  so  in  this 
instance,  then  how  can  they  hesitate  to  make 
this  class  of  popular  pleasure  more  attractire 
still  f  Professor  Owen,  in  his  delightful  little 
book  f — one  of  the  few  fruits  of  this  barren 
conflict — dwells  on  the  fact  that  a  Museum, 
destined  to  gratify  the  cariosity  of  the  people 
and  afford  them  subjects  of  rational  contem- 
plation, ought  to  exhibit  the  maximum  of  the 

Bimensions  of  a  class  of  animals  peculiar  for 

■ 

*  Answer  1689.  National  Gallery  Sit«  Ck>mroi8- 
don.     1857. 

4  *  On  the  Extent  and  Aims  of  a  National  Mus^m 
of  Natural  History.*    1862. 


its  bulk.  *  The  largest  specimen  of  the  whale 
that  can  be  procured  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
in  a  national  moseum.'  Who  is  there  among 
us,  high  or  low,  old  or  young,  who  will  not 
subscribe  to  this  f  The  whale  is  an  ^  idea'  all 
would  be  curious  to  verify.  And  our  great 
Northern  whale  is  threatened  with  a  more 
stimulating  prestige  still,  from  the  probability 
of  its  extinction  at  no  remote  period.  Yet, 
by  the  oddest  compromises,  those  who  are  all 
for  gratifying  the  taste  of  the  people  for  stnffed 
beasts,  are  the  first  to  grudge  the  necessary 
space  for  exhibiting  the  greatest  wonder  of 
the  animal  creation.  It  is  strange  but  true 
that  while  a  skeleton  of  a  whale,  more  than 
60  feet  long,  lies  successfully  concealed  in  the 
vaults  below,  the  only  representative  of  ^e 
order  Cetacea  exhibited  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum is  a  little  porpoise,  hung  up  on  high  on 
the  walls.  And  it  is  the  same  with  the  larger 
classes  of  elephants ;  all  we  can  afford  to  ad- 
mit are  babies  of  a  few  weeks  okl,  which  take 
very  little  room  !  Are  these  the  facts  which 
result  from  a  sincere  belief  ih  the  pleascire 
and  improvement  derived  by  the  lower  orders 
from  the  contemplation  of  natural  history  ? 

As  regards  specimens,  of  extinct  anioialS) 
Professor  Owen  observes :  *  It  is  the  com- 
mon experience  of  officers  of  National  Mase- 
ums  that  no  specimens  of  natnral  history  so 
much  excite  the  interest  and  wonder  of  the 
public,  so  sensibly  gratify  their  curiosity, 
are  the  subjects  of  such  prolonged  and  pro- 
found contemplation,  as  these  reconstructed 
skeletons  of  large  extinct  animals.'*  Tet  it 
is  precisely  the  largest  and  most  marvel  Ions 
of  these  monsters  that  have^  owing  to  want 
of  space,  been  refused  by  the  British  Moseum, 
namely,  two  almost  entire  skeletons  of  the 
carious  extinct  whale  called  the  Zeuglodon, 
which,  when  declined  here,  were  gladly  pur^ 
chased  by  the  Royal  Musenm  at  Berlin. 

And  among  such  marvels  of  nature  arc  some 
which  appeal  to  the  comprehension  not  only 
of  the  sharp  Londoner,  but  to  that  of  the 
merest  country  bumpkin;  for  instance,  t^e 
specimens  of  extinct  oxen— -^  double  the  sise 
of  the  largest  bovine  animal  that  now  exists ' 
—calculated  to  stimulate  the  dormant  brain 
of  the  veriest  Hodge  that  ever  stamped  into 
the  Museum  on  hobnails. 

The  more  anxious  therefbre  the  Oonimis-^ 
sioners  of  1860  are  to  impress  on  liie  world 
the  popularity  and  attractiveness  of  the  Nat- 
ural History,  the  more  thoronghly  do  they 
remove  any  scruples  as  to  a  step  which  will 
relieve  the  over-burdened  Institution  in  the 
same  degree  as  it  will  benefit  that  depart* 
ment.  We  do  not  saf  tha^  these  collecttons 
are  more  popular  than  ail  t>t^ers  itt  the 


*  'Natdonal  Masemn o£  Kateral  JBUatory,' p.  68. 
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bflildiBg,  for  as  fiir  as  an  approximate  oalca- 
kioQ  of  visitors  cooU  be  made,  ibis  assor- 
tioo  is  not  borne  oat  by  figures;  yet,  doubtr 
less,  if  an  estimate  coold  09  formed  of  the 
dast  of  visitors,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
lyiDpathies  of  uneducated  minds  are  more 
attracted  bj  the  wonders  of  the  animal  crea- 
tioD  than  by  any  forms  of  art  and  archseology. 
It  is  for  their  interest,  therefore^  that  this 
depsrtmsnt  should  be  as  soon  as  practicable 
exhibited  to  them  under  every  advantage 
tlist  a  buildmg  erected  expressly  for  it  can 
eonamand. 

For  we  assign  not  the  slightest  importance 
to  s  plea,  barely  tenable  io  1857,  and  utterly 
QDtessble  now,  namely,  that  the  renK>val  of 
these  collections  from  their  present  position 
'woold  excite  the  strongest  dissatisfaction 
both  among  the  inhabitants  of  London  and 
the  visitofs  from  the  country.'  It  is  a  fact 
estsblished  by  most  interesting  statistical 
eridence  before  the  Commission,*  that  the 
wotkiog  classes  as  a  rul^  prefer,  if  possible, 
to  combiDe  a  little  fresh  air  with  some  inter- 
esting  sight ;  and  that  it  is  their  increasing 
tendency  to  go  far,  rather  than  near,  for 
their  holiday  pleasure.  When  the  railway 
to  Hampton  Court  was  first  opened,  the 
mton  to  the  British  Museum  declined  in 
ooe  year  by  more  than  55,000.  Indeed  the 
troth  is,  the  number  of  visitors  to  Blooms- 
biirj,  though  stall  so  ereat,  haa  fallen  off  in 
the  same  proportion  £at  those  to  Kew  Oar- 
dens,  and,  what  is  more  to  our  point,  to  the 
SoQth  Kensington  Museum,  have  inereaaed. 
It  is  within  tha  memory  of  living  man  that 
tbe  British  Museum  was  as  much  in  the 
s&borfas  of  London  as  Kensington  now  is. 
And  whee  the  population  of  a  district  has  so 
sogmented,  and  that  with  a  due  proportion 
of  the  working  classes  at  the  new  6/.  fran- 
chise, as  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
WoQgh,  as  Brompton  and  Kensington  now 
vc^  it  is  futile  to  talk  of  their  being  oot  of 
the  way.  Wherever  we  place  the  new  Insti- 
toicm  it  must  be  far  from  something,  thoagh 
^  Becessarily  inaccessible  even  finoro  the 
Mbest  east  of  London ;  for,  by  the  time  a 
BoitablQ  building  can  be  erected  for  the  Nat- 
oial  History,  the  Metropolitan  Railway  will 
hare  brought  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
iBetropolis  and  Kensington  within  cheap  and 
*ttj  distance  of  each  other* 

Other  objections  strongly  urged  by  the 
Cttsmiltee,  such  as  the  expense  of  a  separate 
^  aad  the  necessity  oi  a  special  Ubrary, 
viQ  bs  found  on  inspection  equally  to  melt 
^dun  air.  Hie  expense  of  staff  woakl  be 
i^«lyMtion  to  increase  of  space,  hot  not  to 
<k«9»  of  locality.    If /the  natural  history 
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department  is  to  be  ptit  oti  a  deeorous  footing 
a  prooortionate  increase  of  staff  most  foUow ; 
but  these  bipeds  will  not  cost  the  nation 
more  at  Kensington  than  in  Bloorosbury. 
As  to  the  special  library  required,  that  difficul- 
ty will  be  met  half  way,  i(^  as  presumed,  Sir 
Joseph  Banks's  Library  aoeonpany  the  nat- 
ural eciences  whenever  they  migrate.  A 
further  purchase,  it  is  true,  of  necessary 
works,  which  already  exist  in  the  great  Mu- 
seum Library,  must  -be  made ;  we  are  not 
aware,  however,  that  any  objection  has  been 
ever  raised  to  the  valuable  duplicate  library 
formed,  at  South  Kensington,  including  illus* 
trated  works  on  art  folly  as  expensive  as  those 
required  for  the  purposes  of  science. 

Another  point  which  has  been  kept  so 
studioesly  in  the  background  throughout  all 
these  investigations,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  how  much  it  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
vulgar  prejudices  which  have  distorted  and 
delayed  this  question,  is  that  of  the  manage* 
meot.  There  has  been  no  need  for  ns  to 
approach  this  topic;  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  however  attacked,  need  no 
defence.  But  we  trace  with  regret  this  pre* 
jndice  in  the  otherwise  jndieions  and  eqnit* 
able  pages  of  M.  de  Triqa6ti's  'Trois 
Musses.'  As  a  foreigner  this  gentleman 
cannot  be  expected  to  understand  a  phase 
of  our  social  system,  which,  both  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  and  of  oertain  trusts, 
enlists  the  gratuitous*  services  of  a  class  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  which  the  absence 
of  the  habit  of  self  government  has  foiled  to 
rear  elsewhere.  But  he  is  strangely  blind  to 
the  contradictions  involved  in  his  own  state- 
ments. What  can  be  said  of  a  writer  who 
enthusiastically  lauds  the  objects  acquired  in 
a  certain  Institution,  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  acquired,  the  admirable  choice  of 
the  curators,  the  enlightened  liberality  with 
which  the  administration  welcomes  a  new 
aad  good  idea,  which  he  more  especially  sig- 
nalises as  a  *  marvellous  foot — a  rara  avis  tn 
terrd^ — who  in  short  sees  nothing  in  the 
workings  and  results  of  this  Institution  that 
he  does  not  vainly  covet  for  his  own  coun- 
try—and  who  yet  in  the  same  breath  in- 
daJges  in  the  most  inconsequent  Hradei 
against  the  system  which  has  bronght  forth 
such  enviable  fruits?  What  we  shall  say 
is,  tliat  as  regards  the  results,  he  has  exerted 
his  own  excellent  judgment ;  as  regards  the 
system,  he  has  been  cransmed  by  another. 
This  is  the  more  nnreasoning  on  his  part, 
for  hiavery  comparisons  with  the  mode  of 
condncting  sim^  matters  in  France  show 
how  little,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  gained 
by  our  adoption  of  it.  Not  that  we  join 
conchssions  with  him  on  this  point  The 
experiment  of  responsible  directorship  over 
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special  institotioiis  hat  been  vindicated  here 
by  BQch  precedente  m  the  condnct  of  the 
]^ew  Gardens  by  the  late  Sir  William  Hook- 
er, and  of  the  National  Gallery  by  the  late 
8ir  Charles  £astlake.  Tliero  is  no  doitbt 
that  the  same  system  will  be  the  most  de- 
sirable ibr  the  new  National  Mnsenm  of  Nat- 
ural History,  and  as  little  donbt  that  the 
Tmstees  of  the  British  Masenm  will  be  fore- 
most to  approve  it. 

Wo  have  now,  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
endeavoured  to  enlighten  our  readers  as  to 
l^e  actaal  condition  of  our  great  National 
Depository  up  to  this  date.  Relying,  how- 
ever, on  the  distinct  pledge,  given  by  Mr. 
Disraeli,  at  the  close  of  last  summer,  that 
he  would  bring  forward  a  measure  for  pro 
viding  additional  space  for  the  Bntish 
Museum,  we  confidently  anticipate  that  the 
session  of  1868  will  see  this  question  brought 
to  an  issue  in  that  spirit  of  judicious  and 
liberal  appreciation  to  which  it  is  so  emi- 
nently entitled.  Without  presuming  to  sug- 
gest any  precise  course  of  legislation,  we 
would  submit  that  there  are  three  main 
points  to  be  kept  in  view  by  those  who  have 
to  deal  with  this  problem. 

1.  The  land  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  South  Kensington,  in  1863,  is 
amply  sufficient  for  a  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  even  on  the  large  scale  required  by 
Professor  Owen. 

2.  The  removal  of  the  natural  history 
from  the  British  Museum  would  provide 
ample  accommodation  for  such  antiquities 
as  can  be  exhibited  to  most  advantage  on 
the  upper  floor,  as  well  as  for  the  moch 
stnutened  department  of  prints  and  drawings. 

3.  Sufficient  space  fbr  the  accommodation 
of  the  sculpture— including  the  release  of 
Mausolus  and  his  fellow-captives — and  for 
other  purposes,  will  be  found  in  that  part 
of  the  jBritish  Museum  site  still  unenclosed. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  may  desire  to  sat- 
isfy themselves  that  such  available  space  ex- 
ists, we  refer  to  Mr.  Panizzi's  very  compre- 
hensive Report  in  the  Return  of  1862,  and 
to  the  admirably  careful  plans  which  accom- 
pany it.  These  plans  show  how  tht  new 
galleries  can  be  dove-tailed  into  the  old 
ones,  BO  as  to  facilitate  that  chronological 
arrangement  of  our  great  sculptural  series 
which  is  desirable ;  and  also  to  afford  that 
margin  of  space  aronnd  certain  monnments^ 
without  which  no  just  idea  ef  their  magni- 
tude and  grandeur  can  be  obtained.  For  it 
is  not  enough  to  admit  visitors  to  stand  be- 
neath ike  shadow  of  a  colossal  lion,  or  a  gi- 
gantic skeleton;  tbt»y  must  have  room  to 
go  back  from  such  objects,  and  view  them 
at  the  distance  for  which  their  size  n  cal* 
oulated. 


And  before  closing  Ala  sobject  we  may 
be  permitted  to  advert  more  particalariy  to 
a  distinguished  name  which  is  indissoluUy 
connect^  with  the  fame  and  fortunes  of  the 
British  Mnsenm,  and  to  which  frequent  ref- 
erence has  been  made  in  this  article.  Like 
a  self-satisfied  people,  as  in  some  respects  we 
are,  we  have  been  apt  to  merge  onr  pride  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Panizzi,  as  the  head  of 
this  National  Institution,  in  the  admiration 
of  onr  own  good  sense  in  having  placed  him 
there.  One  result  of  these  pnWic  Commis* 
sions,  one  compensation  for  their  frequent 
frnitlessness,  is  the  faithful  reoord  they  inci- 
dentally preserve  of  the  individuality  of  such 
men  as  Mr.  Panizzi.  In  these  answers  be- 
fore his  peers,  better  than  in  any  writings, 
speeches,  or  notes  of  conversation,  posterity 
will  trace  the  power,  judgment,  clearness, 
fairness,  and  even  the  wit  of  the  great  mag- 
nate of  learning,  who  has  borne  the  Museum 
through  stormy  times  on  his  Atlas-like 
shoulders.  Earnestly  do  we  hope  that  be 
will  yet  live  to  see  the  separation  of  those 
collections,  which,  in  his  judgment^  will 
thrive  best  apart 
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It  is  told  of  the  late  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis, 
that,  when  canvassing  Herefordshire  in  165S, 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  an  enquiry  into  the 
truth  of  reported  cases  of  longevity.  This  en- 

3uiry  was  so  far  uppermost  in  his  thoughts, 
lat  when  a  Tory  voter  flatly  declined  to 
support  his  candiikture,  he  placidly  respond- 
ed, *  I  an  sorry  you  can't  give  me  your  vote, 
but  perhaps  yon  can  tell  me  whether  any 
person  has  died  in  your  parish  at  an  extrao^ 
dinary  age.*  The  story  is  characteristie,  aad 
students  of  *  Notes  aad  Queries'  will  remem- 
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berthaitbestaUsmao  of  whom  it  m  told  con* 
tribQ^  to  that  periodica]  scTeral  papers  on 
longevity  and  centenarianiim — topics  which 
hive  e?er  possessed  an  attraction  for  the 
learned  and  unlearned,  and  about  which  there 
is  8Qch  a  dash  of  romance  and  marvel  as  to 
make  them  peculiarly  fit  game  for  a  mind 
which  is  set  upon  'stabJisbing  truth  and 
startling  error.'  It  is  a  pity  that  the  research 
of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  was  so  early  lost  to  hiagene- 
ntion;  though  he  was,  we  suspect,  on  the 
highway  to  become  convinced  '  nolens  volens ' 
that  there  were  in  his  own  day  flawless  cases 
oi female  centenarianism,  although  the  parish 
roisters  ransacked  at  his  instance  had  failed 
to  satisfy  him  as  to  males  of  equal  length  of 
years.  We  most  own,  too,  that  while  sharing 
totbefdll  the  national  pride  in  so  remarkable  a 
scholar,  oar  reverence  for  his  powers  of  inves- 
tigation fails  to  force  assent  to  one  of  his  ar- 
gomeDts  with  r^ard  to  longevity,  namely, 
that  because  since  the  Christian  aera  no  per- 
80D  of  royal  or  noble  birtli  mentioned  in  histo- 
TT  has  reached  the  age  of  one  hundred  years, 
were  is  a  presumption  that  human  life,  under 
existing  drcnmstances,  does  not  reach  that 
term.    He  was  wont  to  argue  that,  the  higher 

:  the  rank,  the  greater  would  be  the  care  with 
which  life  would  be  tended,  the  greater  the 

I  chance  of  accuracy  with  regard  to  dates,  the 
more  &Tonrable  in  all  respects  the  conditions 
lequired  for  length  of  days.  Now,  it  does 
Dot  appear,  either  at  first  sight  or  after  a  re- 
view of  the  lucubrations  of  writers  on  longev- 
ity, that  ^ffentle  nurture'  has  any  special 
title  to  claim  the  largest  number  of  candi- 

i  dates  for  its  honours.    Exposure  to  weather, 

'  ioentableia  the  cast  of  the  poorer  classes,  is, 
00  doobt,  a  great  cause  of  early  mortality  ; 
botitis  a  fact,  quite  as  fully  established,  that 

I   liwefer  mnch    cold  and  hardship  try  the 

I  0Bi«al  health  up  to  mid-age,  those  who  hold 
^fll  that  period  against  these  generally  live 
^^  In  Sir  John  Sinclair's  exhaustive  *  Ckxie 
cfBsalth  and  Longevity,*  Dr.  Waterhouse, 

I  hofiaaor  of  Physic  at  Cambridge,  New 
S<>^d,  in  1804,  is  quoted  as  attributing  the 
>MM]r  instances  of  longevity  which  his  coun- 
try ifeids  to  the  m^iocrity  of  men's  cir- 
comalances.  *  We  are  not,'  he  writes,  *  rich 
^i^h  to  be  luxurious,  nor  so  distressed  by 
porerty  as  to  be  pressed  prematurely  to  the 
pvre;'  *  and  this  remark,  though  it  points 
te  tfas  midway  between  the  richest  and  the 
P0Oie4  as  the  likeKest  field  of  long-life,  would 
"iUBdlj  exelode  the  heads  that  wear  a 
<BMI9)  IS  veil  as  those  of  the  ranks  which 
^M^Med,  BK>ie  or  las6»  to  stand  near  the 
^«^  iSbe  carea  of  itate — the  excitements 
^foilfes  or  military  enterprise — ^the  brain- 
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Work  incidet&tal  to  tanked  policies  and  court 
cabals — are  sufficiently  calculated  to  wear 
out  a  very  delicately-constructed  machine,  to 
iostify  the  resort  to  other  classes  than  the 
nighost,  or  even  the  high,  for  the  discovery 
of  cases  of  longevity.  *  It  is  not,'  says  East- 
on,  a  well-known  collector  of  cases  of  long  life, 
*'  the  rich  or  greaC,  not  those  who  depend  on 
medicines,  that  become  old,  bat  such  as  use 
much  exercise,  are  exposed  to  the  fresh  air, 
and  whose  food  is  plain  and  moderate,  as  farm- 
ers, gardeners,  fishermen,  labourers,  soldiers, 
and  such  men  as  p^haps  never  employed 
their  thoughts  on  the  means  used  to  promote 
longevity.'* 

No  doubt  there  is  c<^ency  in  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis's  argument,  that,  the  lower  the  rank, 
the  greater  will  be  the  tendency  to  marvel 
at  reputed  okl  age.  Sympathy,  interest, 
charity,  will  combine  to  bruit  about  the 
miracle ;  and  among  the  illiterate,  who  have 
little  of  the  sceptical  element,  such  errors  as 
arise  out  of  confounding  parent  with  child, 
or  two  children  of  the  same  family  and 
name,  of  whom  the  second  is  bom  after  the 
death  of  the  first,  one  with  another,  will 
naturally  pass  undetected  more  frequently 
than  in  a  higher  grade  of  society.  Such 
mistakes  nullify  a  fair  sprinkling  ot  well- 
promising  cases  ;  and  not  a  few,  probably, 
are  referable  to  witless  ignorance  on  the  one 
side,  or  to  witting  mischief  and  waggery  on 
the  other.  The  rustic  will  gape  unsuspect- 
ingly at  the  tombstone  at  Chave  Prior» 
Worcestershire,  which  ascribes  to  an  old 
forefather  of  the  hamlet  the  goodly  length  of 
309  years.  But  the  record  meant  nothing 
patriarchal.  The  village  chiseller,  hazy 
about  numeration,  wished  to  score  39,  and 
engraved  30  first  and  9  afterwards.  In 
St.  Leonard's  churchyard,  Shoreditch,  there 
is  or  was  a  gravestone,  on  which,  by  a  subse- 
quent alteration  of  1  into  2  by  some  wag,  a 
buried  worthy  has  the  credit  of  100  more 
years  than  the  hundred  and  seven,  which  his 
relatives  attributed  to  him.  Yet,  allowance 
made  for  ignorance  and  credulity,  mischief 
and  exaggeration,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that 
of  the  very  many  cases  quoted,  in  which 
persons  have  exceeded  a  hundred  years, 
a  tolerable  residuum  will  not  survive 
the  sifting-process.  If  persons  within  our 
knowledge  have  reached  ninety-seven  or 
ninety-eight  years,  why  limit  man's  life  to 
that  bound,  and  discredit  all  alleged  excesses 
of  four,  five,  or  half  a  dozen  years  f  Concede 
the  excess  over  the  Psalmist's  figure  of  as 
many  years  as  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight, 
and  what  forbids  ns  to  allow  it  to  be  made 
thirty  or  thirty-five  f    The  line  is  drawn  too 

^  Easton,  introdnotioD,  pp.  xi.  ziL 
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tightlf.  If  we  credit  ^e  extensioD  of  inati^B 
years  to  within  three  or  four  short  of  a  hun- 
dred, the  iipholderB  of  man's  longevity  nnder 
favowrahle  eooditions  have  gained  a  !ai^ 
adminion,  and  can  afford  to  allow  a  rebate 
or  ditcoent  upon  their  oocasionally  mnch 
larger  figures. 

And  that  such  an  extension  of  man's  term 
of  days  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  analogies 
of  hrnte  life  the  researches  of  Bnffbn  and 
Haller  have  gone  far  to  show.  The  former 
held  that  ^the  man  who  did  not  die  of 
accidental  causes  reached,  everywhere,  the 
age  of  ninety  or  a  hundred  ;'  and  the  physi- 
ologist agrees  in  substance  with  the  natnral- 
ist  The  calculation  of  Bufibn  was  based  on 
the  proportion  which  duration  of  life  bears, 
in  all  animals,  to  duration  of  years  of  growth. 
A  dog  attains  full  growth  in  two  years,  which 
he  can  multiply  by  five  or  sir  in  his  term  of 
life.  The  horse,  full  grown  at  four  years, 
can  live  six  or  seven  times  as  long,  t.e., 
twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years.  On  the  same 
principle,  argued  Buffon,  man,  fomteen 
years  m  growing,  can  Hve  six  or  seven  times 
that  term,  or,  to  ninety  or  a  hundred  years. 
The  researches,  too,  of  the  French  physicians, 
most  recently  those  of  Dr.  Acosta,  of  Paris, 
into  the  subject  of  the  eommmrevMniof  deceh 
denee,  while  showing  much  diversity  as  to 
the  *cKmacteric' — which  according  to  the 
Greeks  was  49,  according  to  M.  Flourens  70, 
and  according  to  the  Arabs  65  and  81,  ije^ 
seven  times  and  nine  times  their  magic 
*  nine  '*— corroborate  the  opinion  that  certain 
organizations  are  proof  against  the  ravages 
of  time  and  the  attacks  of  sickness  and  death. 
Some  men  retain  their  vigo«ir  of  mind  and 
intellect  till  ninety  or  a  hundred.  In  his 
*Trait4  de  la  vieillesse  Hygi^niqne'  (con- 
stantly quoted  in  M.  Fkmrens's  interesting 
chapter  ^on  old  age')*  M.  Reveill^Parise,  a 
deceased  physician  and  philanthropist,  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  life  of  action  and  the 
life  of  power,  the  *  vireo  in  posse '  atnl  the 
'vireo  in  actn,'  the  *  forces  in  reserve'  and 
the  '  forces  in  use,'  which  are  the  disposable 
fund  of  man's  strength.  As  he  descends  the 
hill  of  life  he  finds  the  lack  of  the  former, 
which  in  prouth  were  superabundant ;  he  has 
to  trust  m  the  main  to  his  *  active  forces.' 
If  he  draws  upon  those  in  reserve,  he  may 
run  a  risk  of  his  draught  being  dishonoured. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  typically  healthy 
old  man  will,  according  to  M.  Reveill6-Parise, 
be  he  who,  beside  '  knowing  how  to  be  old ' 
and   ^knowing  himself  well,'  is  carefM  to 

conform  to  regular  habits,  and,  above  all,  *  to 

■        ■  I  .  ■  I .    *«  ■  ■ 

*  '  Oa  Buman  Lonff«vity,  asd  the  amoant  of 
life  upon  the  Globe.'  By  P.  Flourens.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  C.  Martell  Second  Edition. 
C.  2,  pp.  23-60.    London,  1866. 


attack  tvtry  malady  at  it9  source.^  The 
object  of  this  last  rule  is  to  cut  short  at  once 
whatsoever  has  a  tendency  to  exhanst  the 
*  forces  in  use  *— the  only  forces,  in  short,  that 
are  available  to  age.  It  is  reasonable  enongh 
that  (sickness  and  accident  not  intervening) 
the  conscious  or  unconscious  observance  of 
these  rules  by  persons  of  a  healthy  organira- 
tion  may  land  them  very  close  to  the  verge 
of  that  centenarianism  which  Buffon  consid- 
ers the  oi-dinary,  not  cxtraordinair,  Hmit  of 
human  Kfe.  But  to  turn  from  analogies  and 
probabilities  to  data  which  are  more  or  leas 
matter  of  fact 

We  shall  glean  from  writers  or  compilers 
some  of  the  more  memorable  instances  of 
longevity.  The  subject  is  as  fertile  in  ro- 
mance as  in  tolerably  veracious  history. 
Prom  the  data  furnished  by  the  latter  a  few 
deductions,  chiefly  of  negative  character,  will 
be  made ;  and,  in  connection  with  these,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  glance  at  varions 
schemes  for  attaining  long  life.  And  hence 
we  may  be  led  to  practicd  conclusions  as  to 
the  fruits  of  enquiring  into  a  subject  which 
has  attracted  the  curious  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  we  may  perhaps  bo  able  to 
establish,  not  so  mnch  that  longevity  is  in 
itself  a  matter  to  be  coveted,  as  that  there 
are  secondary  senses  in  which  *  days  long  in 
the  land '  are  as  attainable  as  they  are  legit- 
imate objects  of  desire. 

The  representative  names  of  the  annals  of 
ultra-longevity  are  the  Conntess  of  Desmond, 
Old  Parr,  and  Henry  Jenkins.  Two  of  tbis 
famous  trio  have  an  enhanced  interest,  is 
first  links  in  short  chains  connecting  'now' 
with  *  long  long  ago.'  The  late  Marquis  of 
Bristol  in  1861,  being  then  88,  averred  that, 
when  he  was  a  young  man,  the  Dowager 
Lady  Stanhope  used  to  say  she  '  knew  a  lady 
who  had  known  a  lady  who  had  seen  the 
old  Countess  of  Desmond,  who  danced  with 
Richard  the  Third,  when  Duke  of  Gloucester 
-—only  two  ladies  ■  between  Lady  Stanhope 
and  the  old  Countess.'*  The  grandfather  of 
Campbell,  the  poet,  knew  a  gentleman  who 
had  seen  Lady  Desmond,  and  another  ac- 
count gives  four  links  of  lives  between  the 
old  Conntess  who  was  bom  in  1465,  and  a 
lady  alive  in  1869.  Kathcrine  Pit^rald, 
this  famous  old  Lady  Desmond,  is  said  to 
have  been  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
Bosworth  Field  (1 485).  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
knew  ber  in  16^,  when  she  would  be  124, 
and  Fynes  Morrison,  the  traveller,  speaks  of 
her  as  aKve  when  he  was  in  Ireland,  where 
she  resided,  from  1609  to  1605.  What  Sir 
W.  Temple  records  of  her  is  hearsay  froni 

♦ '  Kotes  and  Queries,'  2nd  Series,  vol  vn.  813, 
865^  431, 
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tha  Earl  of  L^icMter,  and  there  is  not  maeh 
to  be  nuide  of  what  Uorace  Walpole  coDtrib- 
ated  to  her  history.  Writers  in  *  Notes  and 
Qaeries^'  and  a'contributor  to  tJie  *  Quarterly 
Review/*  have,  we  think,  settletl  th#  qaes- 
tioo  that  the  lived  140  years,,  but  not  that 
ibe  travelled  from  IreUnd  to  London  in  16 14, 
when  she  would  have  been  150.  Bacon,  in 
bifi  *  Natural  History,'  says  she  out  a  new  set 
of  teeth  in  her  old  age*— a  circnrostaDce  not 
vDprecedented  in  the  *  Records  of  Longev- 
ity;* and  Morrison  declares  that  when  seven- 
icore  she  was  wont  to  walk  four  or  five  miles 
to  market  If  so,  she  might  have  had  vigour 
kft  to  climb  the  aot-tree,  through  a  fall  from 
which,  tradition  says^  she  came  by  her 
death ;  though  a  modem  humourist  evidently 
thought  this  atatenftent  required  qualifying 
when  he  did  not  venture  to  say  more  of 
her  than 

'That  she  liTcd  to  much  more  than  a  faim- 

«bedaDd  ten, 
A&4  died  froiii  a   laU   from    a    cherry  tree 

thea't 
This  catailrppbe  may  have  fumisbed  a  cKmax 
for  a  local  baUftd,  which  we  ovt  a  few  noontfaa 
nice  from  a  ooanty  newspaper.  *•  The  three 
old  mea  of  Painswick.'  A  pilgrim,  so  it 
nm,  finds  a  very  aki  roaa  weeping.  On  ask- 
iBg  the  cause,  be  is  told  the  old  man's  father 
bai  been  beating  him.  The  pilgrim  remon- 
•trates  with  the  Gloucestershire  Methuselah 
for  his  parental  severity,  and  learns  that  it 
had  beea  called  forth  by  the  'okl  boy '  pelt- 
iBg  his  lerandfather,  who  was  op  in  an  apple- 
tree.    Uiae  illee  laorim» ! 

Aaother  Knldng  iA  the  '  dead  past  with  the 
li^  present'  b  suggested  by  the  same  of 
Hfsrj  Jenkins.  To  put  the  case  as  stated 
inthe'EdiRbargb  Coarant'  two  years  ago, 
n  octegenarwB  alive  in  1865  had  seen 
IW  Gbrden,  cf  Anchterless,  who  died  ait 
theageof  ]2d,  and  who^  when  twelve  years 
oM'^ia  1670),  bad  heard  Jenkins  give  eri- 
deaee  at  York,  that,  when  a  boy,  *  be  carried 
vnsmpthe  hill  to  the  Battle  of  Flodden.' 
^  the  editor  of ^  Notes  and  Queries'  proves 
U  ehaiii  incomplete.  Not  to  enumerate 
Ihe  i«Keiiraeiea  in  the  statement  attributed 
h>  ienkina,  it  is  acarooly  credible  that  Garden, 
^  Sesteh  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  should  have 
^bawed  to  be  at  York  so  exactly  in  the  nick 
^^mt  as  to  hear  Jenkins  give  evidence  at 
the  Asiiiti,  in  the  very  ywr  in  which  Jenkins 
^  Tbk  is  just  such  a  chink  in  the  joints 
^tts  haroeea  as  Mr.  Tbona  loves  to  pierce.^ 
B<*Peler  Garden's  death  happened  in  1775, 

•Keeh,l8a8. 

JWtlpoTe's  Letters  (ITos.  1602-1657)  leave  it 
••wW  whether  It  was  a  cherry-tree  or  a  walDat 

t*£(gt«a  aad.QB•vie^'  2nd.§eries»  voL  z.  156. 
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of  which  there  happens  to  be  ovidenoe,  al* 
though  none  of  his  date  of  birth,  or  birth- 
place. Either  then  the  octogenarian  under- 
nUed  Ills  own  age  by  ten  years,  or  saw  the 
afore-mentioned  Peter  Garden  ten  years  be« 
fore  he  was  himself  in  the  body — a  dilemma 
ftital  to  this  loose-hanging  fabric.  Jenkins's 
epitaph  in  Bolton  Church  is  no  sort  of  evi- 
dence as  it  was  composed  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Chapman,  Master  of  Magdalen,  CambridgOi 
some  eighty  years  after  Jenkinses  death. 

Old  Parr's  story,  though  not  the  subject 
of  any  similar  linking  process,  has  connected 
with  it  much  curious  fact,  and  perhaps  as 
much  impudent  romance.  Thomas  Parr 
was  bom  at  Alberbory,  near  Church  Stretton, 
Salop,  in  1483.  He  married  his  first  wife  at 
eighty,  and  lived  with  her  thirty-two  years. 
Eight  years  after  her  death  the  old  man,  then 
120^  married  a  second  wife,  with  whom  scan* 
dal  says  that  he  had  been  smitten  during  his 
first  wife's  life-time.  This  second  roarriaffe 
be  survived  thirty-two  years,  and  then  only 
cut  short  his  days  by  assenting  to  so  total  a 
change  of  life  as  a  removal  from  the  condi- 
tion of  a  village  rustic  to  the  bustle  and  ex- 
citement of  l>fe  in  London,  whither  the  Earl 
of  Arundel  transported  him,  apparently  as  a 
curiosity  to  amuse  the  quality,  for  he  was 
presented,  it  seems,  to  Charles  L  and  his 
Court.  Poor  old  man  1  he  missed  his  cheese 
and  onion,  his  daily  milk  or  whey,  and  his 
holiday  cup  of  ale  or  cider,  when,  to  prolong 
his  life,  he  was  fed  on  the  best  of  everything 
in  his  patron's  London  mansion.  The  fa- 
moos  Dr.  Harvey  ascertained  by  a  post-mor- 
tem examination  that  but  for  this  change  he 
might  have  lived  much  longer.  In  1635  the 
patriarch  retted  at  last,  finding  a  grave  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  ^vates  sacer'  in 
Taylor,  the  water-poet  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  this  writer's  contemporary 
pamphlet,  entitled  *The  Olde,  Olde,  very 
Olde  Man,  or  the  Age  and  Long  Life  of 
Thomas  Parr,'  is  in  the  main  reliable.  Tay- 
lor says  of  Parr's  diet  :— 

*  His  physic  was  good  butter,  which  the  soil 
Of  Salop  yields,  more  sweet  than  Candy  oil, 
And  gariic  he  esteemed  beyond  the  rate 
Of  Tenioe  treade  or  best  mithridate. 
He  entertained  no  gout^  no  ache  be  felt, 
The  air  was  good  and  temperate  where  he 

dwelt, 
While  mavisses  and  sweet-tongued  nightin- 
gales 
Did  cnaunt  him  roundelays  and  madrigals. 
Thus  Irving  within  bounds  of  nature's  laws 
Of  his  long  lasting  life  may  be  some  cause.' 

In  the  evidence  for  Parr's  152  years  there 
may  possibly  be  a  flaw  or  two,  but  we  are 
disposed  to  accept  as  finct  his  exceptional 
longevity.     Romance  stepped  in  after  his 
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death  to  enfasbce  tbe  manrel.  SticUevs  for 
hereditary  longevity,  for  instance,  eagerly 
seized  an  illustration  of  their  theory  in  the 
circuntstance  that  Robert  Parr,  of  Kinrer, 
near  Stourbridge,  a  grandson  (so  they  affirm) 
of  the  *  olde,  oTde  man,'  lived  to  the  age  of 
124  (a.d.  1633-1757).  Unfortunately  for 
their  theory,  v?hich  further  gives  Robert's 
father  a  span  of  109  years,  and  his  grand- 
father 11:«,  it  is  recorded  of  TbouMts  Parr 
that  he  had  but  two  children  by  his  first 
wife,  both  of  whom  died  young,  and  one,  a 
daughter,  by  his  second.  If  so,  Robert's  lin- 
eage requires  explanation;  and  this  is  not 
so  trifling  a  point  as  it  may  seem,  for  there- 
on depends  the  coherence  of  the  tisadition 
of 'Parr's  Pills.'  The  puffers  of  that  vahi- 
able  property  purport  to  have  discovered  a 

firchment  two  hundred  years  old,  in  which 
arr  bequeaths  to  bis  second  great-grandson 
'  ye  method  employed  for  preparing  ye  medi- 
cament' whereby  he  attained  his  miraculous 
old  age.  But  this  figment  is  a  timid  affair 
compared  with  the  tract  which  they  vend 
nnder  the  title  of  the  *  Extraordinary  Life 
and  Times  of  old  Parr.'  The  writer,  bad  he 
minded  his  dates,  and  not  overcrowded  his 
canvass,  might  have  taken  high  rank  as  an 
bistorico-sensationalist.  According  to  him, 
Lord  Arundel,  chancing  to  see  old  Parr  do- 
ing penance  in  Alberbury  Church  at  the 
age  of  102,  at  once  offered  him  a  situation 
in  his  family.  Under  the  Earl's  roof  he  b^ 
came  acquainted  with  a  distinguished  visi- 
tor, the  old  Conntess  of  Desmond,  to  whom 
he  imparted  some  of  the  life-pills  which  had 
kept  him  young  and  vigorous  so  long. 
Tlje  fortuitous  concurrence  of  two  such  old 
people  might  have  satisfied  an  every-day 
romancist,  but  not  so  the  ingenious  pill-puff- 
er.  After  old  Lady  Desmond's  demise  the 
venerable  Parr  (at  the  age  of  118)  conceived 
a  desire  to  visit  Henry  Jenkins,  Shropshire  and 
Yorkshire  being  in  those  days,  we  conclude, 
within  easy  distance  of  each  other.  Old  Parr 
travels  to  ^  Ellerton,'  has  a  chat  with  Jenkins, 
then  only  a  hundred,  and  leaves  him  a  supply 
of*  ye  famous  medicament,'  which  enables  nim 
to  gain  fiesh  and  to  follow  the  occupation  of  a 
fisherman  some  sixty-nine  years  longer.  Parr's 
connexion  with  the  lifo-pills  is  probably  about 
as  real  as  with  his  supposed  ^reat- grandson 
at  Kiaver.  But,  after  clearing  away  the  ex- 
aggerations, there  must  remain  in  these  three 
cases  a  large  substratum  of  truth.  They  are 
not  transparently  fabulous,  like  tha  myth 
which  one  Astephins  circulated  of  himself 
that  he  was  1025  years  old  when  he  wrote 
a  certain  work,*  or  the  story  of  a  sheikh  at 

*  8a%  'Htfmippm  Bedivivos'  (LondoD,  1771), 
p.  166,  where  it  is  Mid  that '  a  man  mnst  sore  have 
an  oetrioh's  stomaoli  t«  digest  this.' 


Smyrna  still  alive,  aHhongli  not  a  day  left 
than  600  years  of  age.* 

Minor  improbabilities  crop  out  ocoasiomil- 
ly  in  records  of  longevity,  such  as  that  a  lady 
of  Sooth  Carolina  had  Measles  at  tbe  age 
of  ninety-nine ;  thai  Marj  Oodtd)lo*8  grai^- 
naotber  lived  to  125,  and  long  before  she 
died  bad  to  be  rocked  in  a  cradle  like  a  ba- 
by ;  and  that  Mr.  John  Weeks,  who  lived  to 
be  114,  married  his  teath  wife  when  lie  wss 
106,  she  being  sixteen  at  that  thne.  May 
and  December  assuredly!  Bnt,  to  confine 
onrselves  to  more  prosaic  records,  the  lists 
of  Easton,  Bailey,  Taylor,  and  other  coTlectoTs 
of  cases  of  k»gevity,  furnish  so  large  a  num- 
ber which  verge  on,  or  pass  the  verge  of,  a 
hundred  years,  that,  if  we  accept  an  eighth 
part  of  these,  it  ^ill  result  that  centenari- 
anism  ie  neither  impoeelible  nor  improbable. 
A  great  preponderance  of  instances  wtH 
coneisi  of  persons  in  humble  station.  Lifs 
in  the  open  air,  plain  diet,  regular  occupation, 
all  tend  to  preserve  health  and  vigonr.  Bnrt 
\(,  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  sceptic's  book,  we 
allow  a  very  kn^e  nargHi  for  inaeenraeies 
arising  from  carelesaness,  ignoninee,  and  cre- 
dulity, it  is  hot  fair  to  limit  ihh  mMowanoe 
OKiitkly  to  the  Uwer  classes,  while  we  claim 
for  higher  grades  aM>re  or  lees  title  to  cre- 
dence. 

Anong  high  and  low,  however,  one  fact 
ie  equally  ascertained — ^tbat  women  huve  the 
advantage  of  men  as  r^srds  )e«gtii  of  days. 
According  to  Unfeland,f  a  great  Prussian 
anthority,  ^not  only  do  women  live  longer 
than  men,  but  married  wom«n  longer  than 
single,  in  the  proportion,  acoonHng  to  some 
registers,  of  two  to  one.  Only  men,  how- 
ever, attain  the  utmoet  extent  of  longevity. 
The  pliability  of  the  female  body  gives  it  for 
a  time  more  durability,  bnt  as  strength  is 
essefotial  to  very  great  length  of  Hfe,  though 
more  women  than  men  become  old,  fewer 
become  very  old.'  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
take  a  few  instances  fipom  this  more  enduring 
as  well  as  gentler  sex.  David  Garrick's 
widow  survived  that  eminent  tragedian  forty- 
three  jmn^  and  d4ed  in  19i2,  aged  ninety- 
nine.  Bho  had,  before  her  marriage,  been  a 
dancer  on  the  boards  of  Drary^lane,  and  was 
a  native  of  Vienna.  She  died  in  her  chair, 
retaining  ber  fsealties  to  thv  last  BaHev 
cites,  too  vafftiely  perhape  Ibr  the  eeeptioRl, 
tbe  Hon.  Sm.  Watkhrs  of  Glamomnehire, 
who  died  in  iVtO,  aged  110.  TiKJ^ear 
before  die  died  sW  made  a  trip  from  Wales 
to  London,  to  see  Mrs.  Stddons  aot  Nine 
visits  did  she  make  to  the  theatre  during  her 


•  See  *  Notes  and  Queries/  8rd  Series,  vol  viL 
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lt|||l^4PatiriQg  phid^tly  jbefiweftbe  aMrvpim^ 
ftfid,  hMfi%  this,  fiiio  sjit  fbr  her'  poHrsiiy  and 
neeiKW  to  th^  *  Wysperiiig  Gallery '  at  Bt 
PaaPs.  She  got  safe  boiiie!;  aod  Lboidon 
did  «et  ]^p»¥e  her  Capii%  as  *)t  did  old  Pater's. 
A  toer^  inrelnlgable  oaae,  berhape,  is  ikat  of 
Mn.  WmiMw^  of  Moor  Parfa^  Herte,  aad 
Brifb-Wdf  DoTKl,  who  died,  aged  10^, 'io 
164 1|  «Dd  of  wkom  her  great>gritodflioa 
avcn  *  thai  ahe  vat  iDoocb^  for  eataracft 
wWo  81,  and  undo  a  speech,  apstaoding^  (6 
kt  teDaalTfr  when  tftey  cdneratniated  b^t 
on  ber  hiiadfedth  birthday.  So  attempt  has 
been  nmde  to  iovaKdiite  \hik  eooBmnnioation 
of  h«r  deaoeadaat*  The  three  old  kdite 
abore  mentioned  might  objeot  to  the  com- 
fiDj  into  which  for  the  «dnce  i?e  iatrodoe^ 
jdwBi,  ut  ti^'ng  neit  lirt^  or,  as  she  was 
eovmooty  called, '  iMdf '  LewsoD,  an  eeoen- 

'  trio  widoir,  who  died  ia  Londoa  in  IS06  at 
the  ags  of  14>6.  Bom  in  £B8ex<4treet,  Strand, 
lod  msmed  eatly,  she  naa  left  a  rich  widow 
M  Nx-aad  twet>^.  for  the  rest  of  her  days 
borehief  oo«4)ai>i«iis-wi8rc(  aa  old  raan-ser^ 
?ttt^  two  dogS)  aad  a  eat  la  dreas  ahe  ^aS 
{uitktd  ani  piarticQkr«  adheriag  cAeadfaafiy 
to  tbft  foshkMis  of  her  yottth,  whea  George  L 
vaa  kii^.  But  she  was  a  decided  f<M  to 
cIsta^iiMMfti     Hen  romna  ware  'Bever  washed, 

I  eeldoia  swept ;  and  to  persoaal  abbtiooa  she 
vaa  aa  otter  Araoger.  <  People  who  washed 
ibeauelve^'  Ab  SMd,  *  were  always  catehing 
eoM/  Shd  «aed  t#8iaear  fi^eand  neck  with 
hog%  lardy  and  to  ^  top  np,*  as  regarded  her 
chseks,  Ji^th  rose«pmfc.'  ficr  health  was 
good  to  the  hisft,  and  she  cut  two  new  teeth 
at  eighty-seven;  She  was  harted  at  Bifiihitl 
Ittkia  Baryiig-grooiid. 

We  eonJld  cite  from  personal  knowledg6 
aaoth^  «id€Hi'bu%,  who  died  in  her  ninety* 
aft?enth  yesr,  preserving  lo  the  last  her  health 
aad  fiienhiflB,  add  interest  in  all  around  hei^ 
aa4  going  twiee  to  eh  arch  on  Sundays  till 
the  week  of  her  death.  Most  meinorable  in 
tUs  FsaeraUe  dame,  whose  name  no  dweller 
between  the  Severn  aad  the  Wye  would  need 
to  be  told»  was  her  wottdefful  gift  of  beinr 
able,  from  long  obaerratioa  and  ezpe#ienee,r 
to  fens  aa  ablest  nnfifdliag  induction  as  to 
vbat  wottld  happen  in  any  matter,  ih»  issue 
cf  whi^  vmb  4o olhrns  ^in  dubio.*  Bnt  tiiere 
«t-esaea  cf  eqoal  bi^erky  amctig  singie 
woMau  Miss  Baiilie,  the  sister  of  Joanna 
(«!wltrad  to  89),  and  of  the  eminent  London 
^b|sieia%  was  aKve  at  Hanpstead  in  1.861, 
a^ibegyning  a  seeand  c^itury  of  existenoe. 
JGassfiteabeA  Gf^y^died  in  1860,  aged  108, 
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haviiig  bedn  bom*  in  1748.  'She  was  a 
daughter  of 'William  Gray,  writer,  of  New- 
holm,  Edinbargfa,  and  her  mother  and  sisters 
also  Hved  to  very  lUlranced  age.  She  suf- 
Tived  her  fiither  one  hundred  years,  and, 
stran^r  stiH,  was  buried  beside  a  half-brotber, 
who  bad  been  dead  128  years.  This  case  is 
stated  in  Chambers*  *  Book  of  Days,'  *  wbere 
it  is  said  that  her  birth  is  chronicled  in  the 
registers  of  Dolphington  pafish,  and  her 
t>arentage  and  length  of  daya  well  known  in 
the  upper  circles  of  Edinburgh.  These  cases 
wonld  be  ha^  to  disprove.  Others  appear 
less  reliable.  A  rather  promising  instance, 
Miss  Mary  Billingie,  f  whose  claim  to  112 
years  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  established  in 

*  Notes  and  Qoefries,'  has  been  ruthlessly  up^ 
set  by  a  keen-scented  investigator,  who 
proves  a  mistaken  identity,  and  reduces  her 
years  to  ninely^one.  Dolly  Pentreatb,  thfe 
last  person, -it  is  said,  who  could  speak  the 
ancient  Oorbisb  langaa|e,  bad  sonie  preten- 
sions to  be  102  years  or  age  at  her  decease. 
Stem  investigation,  however,  has  reduced  her 
age  by  eleven  years  -at  the  least,  and,  if  she 
was  baptised  in '  infancy,  by  perhaps  thirty- 
eight  years.  Tliis  is  sharp  wofk  with  the 
fii^  of  buch  Comishmen  as  still  cling  to  the 
legend  of  a  onee-existing  epitaph  to  the  old 
lady  which,  when  translated  from  ber  vemac* 
nkir  into  otirs^  ran  as  follows : — 

*  Old  Doll  Pentreatb,  one  hundred  aged  and  two) 
Deceased  and  buried  in  Paul  parish  too. 

Not  in  the  ohuroh,  with  people  great  And  faigb. 
But  in  the  churchyard  doth  Old  Dolly  lie.'^ 

But  the  msci'ibcd  granite  obelisk,  which, 
through  the  interest  of  Prince  Lticien  Bona- 
parte Tn  the  old  woman's  linguistic  fame,  act- 
ually stirmounts  ber  grave,  is  prudently  si- 
lent as  to  her  much  vexed  agc.§  From  cen- 
tenarian females  in  humble  life  we  shi^ll  cull 
only  two  more  cases,  Mary  Burke,  of  Stewart's 
Reuts,  t)rury-!ane,  London,  and  Anna  Bres- 
tow,  of  Moss  Dale,  Culbeck,  Cumberland,  both 
of  whom  died  in  1789,  the  former  at  the  age 
of  105,  and  the  latter  of  102,  representatives 
apparentiy  of  long  life  under  very  diverse 
conditions. 

To  turti  to  the  briefer-lived  *  lords  of  cre- 
ation,'— ^is  their  tenure  incapable  of  extraor- 
dinary extension  in  certain  cases  t  It  seems 
not,  if  we  are  content  with  less  rigid  evidence 
than  certificates  of  baptism  and  burial  Ap- 
proximate evidence  of  an  individuafs  age 
would  be  the*constans  opinio' of  two  or 
three  generations  round  the  spot  wher^  he 

•  'BookofDi^VL4as. 

f  *Not«a  and  Queries,'  Sfd  S«ris%  toI  tiL  1X2, 
J54,  &04. 

i  6«s  *lf#UsaDd  Queries,'  Sod Ssriei,  vol  i  17. 

g  On  this  suMeet  see  also  the  remarks  ia  the 
« Quarterly  Beview,' Ko.  i46»  ^  Sil. 
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lived,  corroboraliii^  his  ioipttod  lengA  of 
dftjd.  From  tbeur  tenore  of  living!^  their 
daily  presence  amoDg  their  people,  the  ease 
with  which  their  lowest  i^ .  at  o«xiiiiatioii 
^an  be  ascertained,  cases  of  longevitj  aibeng 
ihe  clei^gy  seem  least  likely  to  r^  on  stender 
foundations.  Their  regularity  of  life,  oat* 
door  habits,  asd  coroparatiye  immtratty  from 
excitement,  make  us  expect  to  *  find  old  age 
^romoD  in  their  ranlm.  Acoordinffly  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  flaw  in  the  alleged 
centenarianism  of  Dn  Totty,  Rector  of  FaiN 
light  and  of  Btchinghani,  near  Hastings,  who 
died  in  1857,  at  the  age  of  101.  He  was  as 
well  known  in  Bath  as  in  his  own  ooofity, 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  his  case  re- 
mains undisputed.  The  instances  of  an  in- 
cumbent of  StaantonK>n-Wye  in  Hereford- 
shire, who  died  in  1*790  at  the  reputed  age  of 
105  (the  Rev.  W.  Davis),  and  of  the  Rev. 
Peter  Alley,  of  Dfmajkioni,  in  Irdand,  who 
died  in  1763,  at  the  age  of  111,  may,  we 
iJiould  think,  be  depended  on.  The  latter 
held  his  benefice  seventy-three  years,  vrhkh, 
with  twenty^foor  years  previous  to  taking 
priest's  orders,  would  give  him  a  minimum 
age  of  ninety-seveQ«  This  worthy,  we  learn, 
vras  regular  and  temperate,  had  had  two 
Fives,  and  was  the  &ther  of  thirty-three 
children  by  them*  The  Bngltsk  dSviae  with 
whom  we  couple  him  seems  to  have  defied 
the  usual  rules  for  attaining  long  life.  For 
the  last  thirty-five  years  ^  his  life  he  took 
little  in-door,  and  no  outdoor  exercise.  He 
lived  w^l  and  fed  heartily,  taking  buttered 
rolls  lor  breakfast,  and  hot  roast  meat  for 
supper.  ^  He  always  drank  wine^  but  never 
to  excess.  It  was  the  same  with  another 
famous  longevitarian  of  nearly  the  same  date, 
hut  in  the  Komish  Church — Cardinal  de  Solis, 
Archbishop  of  Seville.  He  died  in  his  1 10th 
vear,  in  1785,  with  every  feculty,  except  his 
hearing,  uairapaired.  He  imputed  his  green 
old  age  to  a  sober,  studious  life,  regular  ex- 
ercise, and  a  good  conscience,  as  well  as  to 
a  pint  of  the  ^t  Zeres  at  each  meal,  except 
in  very  cold  weather,  when  he  allowed  him- 
self a  third  more. 

.  None  of  the  Popes  attained  extreiBe  length 
of  days,  though  more  than  one  offered  pre- 
miums for  the  secret  of  attaining  them.  Oar 
later  primates  have  sometimes  lived  to  a 


*  The  prescoit  incumbent  of  BtsantM-oa-Wye, 
the  Rev.  H.  W.  Fhillott,  informi  as  that  Mr. 
Davis  became  inetunbent  of  StauntoD-on-Wye  in 
178S,  and  held  that  benefice  till  1 790.  He  appears 
in  the  register  to  have  been  a^ed  106.  The  burial- 
plaeet  of  nia  wife  and  some  ehil^eii  ate  specified. 
He  was  an  'emfnenfly  earefbl  and  enct  scribe; 
and  the  regpeterSi  dnnog  his  incumbency,  were  a 
pattern  of  neatness  and  calligraphy.*  Mr.  Plilllot^ 
whose  seeonrey  and  research  are  well  known, 
thinly  that  Mr.  I)*stli's  ege  is  well  sttthenticsted. 


respeotabia  Joagevily,  as  migiii  be  expsoM 
of  men  who  have  readbed  the  ^nepkiatkra' 
of  their  profeasioii.  And  a  Bishop  «f  lidh 
field,  Morton,  died  at  ninety-five. 

Lord   ClareiidoB,  ia  his   atttobtogfat)by, 
remarks  oa  ^e  knigiavity  of  lawyers,  wmok 
he  asotibes  to  *  the  exorcise  they  give  them- 
selves by.  their  droaits,  as  wdi  astotbetrolher 
acts  of  temperance  and  sobriety.'*    Our  rk^ 
dern  legal  luminaries  are  furly  long-Kved. 
The    late    Lord    Lyndfaurst,    the    vetsriBS 
Brouffharo  and  Polloek;  are  fostaneesof  thi% 
thon^  they  might  be  distanced    by-  the 
*  oide  olde  men '  of  other  professioiiai    Lofd 
Maoefi^  often  aw>ted  on  the  aeore  of  age, 
died  at  89,  Lord  Kaimes  at  M  ;  Lord  M^ 
boddo,  who  had  his  crotchets  as  well  as  his 
eases  to  wear  out  bis  brain,  lived  to  be  90. 
Lord  Stowell  was  91,  Lord  Sldon  87.    The 
phyaidans  have  rarely  aoeoeeded  la  persoasl 
illustration  of  the  art  of  preeerving  liie. 
Perhaps  they  have  doubted  whether  tbe  end 
is  wortii  the  nseans ;  for  thoagh  Gales  iseaid 
to  have  lived  to  140  years,  and  Hippaoratos 
to  104,  ia  modern  ds^  we  caa  add«ce  few 
wha  lived  past  niaety,  Bke  Dr.  Heberden,  or 
the  Swedini  Dr.  Jeraita,  who  reached  104 
by  an  elixir  of  hss  own  componndiiig.    The 
ages  of  literary  nftea  are  rarely  very  great, 
and,  where  eioeeptional  longevHf  does  crop 
oot^  it  is  in  snen  cases  as  thait  of  Samuel 
ftogers,  the  poet  and  table-taUb^i  who  pob- 
lismd  his  fiiat  volanie  of  poeais  two  jeim 
after  Dr.  Jofanson^a  death;  aad  in  a  leisarely, 
lozurioaa  way  kept  up  his  conaeaioa  with 
literatore  till  his  death  in  his  98rd  year,  ia 
1655.    Hoyle,  the  aaUior  of  the  Whiat  trea- 
tise, was  in  his  98tfa  year  when   he  died. 
Fontenalle,  the  witty,  placid  FsriaiaB  man 
of  letters,  who  was  sjiid.  to  have  as  good  a 
heart  as  could  be  made  out  «f  brains,  lived 
to  be  a  huadpsd.    Around  his  name  might 
be  grouped  those  of  other  Parisian  beaaz- 
esprits  of  the  same  period,  but  it  is  to  this 
type  of  litterateurs,  and  ^ol  to  the  more 
solid  and  earnest  advaneera  of  learning,  that 
we  must  k>ok  for  nonagenariaaa  and  ceatea- 
arians.f    IrritahiKty  fi-eqaenthr  acooaipaDies 
A  genioa.     Savy  keeps  soaM  back  froai  hos- 
onr,  until  it  aeema  acaroe  worth  the  qnest 
DiMppoititment,  mors  than  aught  else,  ahoit- 
ena  me^  br  making  the  owner  indiffmnt  to 
it    And  brain  work  ia  sorely  not  cosdnehre 
to  longevity.    Few  angtseen,  o^  aitista,  an 
long  lived  ;  less  than  ever  in  these  dm  of 
enterprise  and  eseiteaMnU    Ihoogh  JaaMS 
WaU  reached  88,  the  elder  Branei  Sl^^nd 
Telford   77,  the  younger  Brunei  and  the 
younger  Stephenson  were  fo  from  •  attaining 

*  '  Life  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,'  voL  L  p. 
SI    Oxford,  18J8. 
\  Hobbes,  however,  arrived  at  the  s|;s  of  92. 
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dayndk  ^e  devote«t  ifiwtf  llw  oat  of  tnanj 
kife  rmdMd  extpeme  oM  age.  Mie^ael 
Angek)  BocmaroUi,  paiviter,  acalptor,  and 
jr^ilecty  flnished  a  IflSft  of  patieDt  workitij  at 
Ae  i^e  of  %0,  Sir  Obmtopk^r  WroA  aleapft 
voder  his  own  ftibrio,  whore  he  foond  his 
Mtatthe  age  of  91.  BnttheM  are  ex^ep- 
tkRid  eases,  as  among  painters  is  tbat'  of 
TMan,  who  di#d  of  theptagne  at  the  age  of 
M,  and  tbi^  of  Conrad  Roepet,  of  the  Ht^e, 
who  Kved  to  be  a  hnndt^  ;  mWhongh  no 
doaU  iadtntry  might  hunt  up  tome  few 
ectogenarians. 

Of  actors,  Macklin  is  the  representative 
«biteoariaD.  Like  others^  wh^  set  themsMves 
lo  compass  bngerity,  he  ibrsook  In  good 
tims  his  jonthftil  irregnlarities.  Por  his  last 
NSty-seTen  years  he  made  health  his  business 
and  study,  one  of  hie  crotchets  being  neteir 
to  eat  or  drink  at  set  times,  bnt  as  inorination 
9t  appetite  prompted.  Writete  on  health, 
bowerer,  are  nnaninioas  in  oondemning  the 
flyttem  of  *  little  sups  and  little  bits.' 

From  ranks  yet  higher  or  more  prominent 
—camp,  court,  senate,  kings  of  men — it  is 
barder  to  draw  instanoes.  Sir  George  Bee- 
•ton,  an  EngHsh  Admiral  al  the  time  of  the 
Spmish  Armada,  was  bom  in  the  last  year 
of  the  fifteenth  centmy  and  died  on  *he  €rst 
of  tke  serenteenth.  But  the  Drakes,  Haw- 
lAii'a,  Frobishers,  were  ronet  shorter  lited,* 
Anetber  naval  hero — and  something  more— 
a  Doge,  was  •  Wind  old  Dandolo,-  who,  when 
om-  ninety,  planted,  in  12^3,  the  standard 
of  8t.  Mark  on  the  cantnred  ramparts  of 
OoMlantinople.  Marshal  fiadetzy  and  Lord 
Comberroere  were  military  nonagenarians. 
Onr  Iron  Duke  was  8S  when  he  died,  but 
osiy  40  when  he  fought  his  Htst  battloi  His 
fcwiber  Marquis  Wellestey,  who  died'  at  the 
•Mie  age,  and  Henry  Petty,  Marquis  of  Lans- 
<lo«ne,  may  rank  as  post-octogenarian  states- 
won,  as  might  Lord  Palmerston  also :  but 
tiiongh  fourscore  years  are  a  long  striess  for  a 
politician,  thcae  mon  were  but  boys  compared 
'ritfc  bnmbler  examples  of  longevity. 

ht  ibe  moat  exalted  ranks  one  finds,  as 
■%fct  be  expected,  no  greater  raritjr  than 
^It^B^le  old  age  among  kings  and  princes. 
^A  nice  and  tender  bringing  up  is  no  doubt 
•  great  ^nemj  to  longevity,*  and  this  alone 
^*wW  viilitat^  even  agaihst  such  scions  of 
J^M^  «  tmd  no  anxieties  of  kingcraft  or 
ifeilSe  aiiiifs  to  worry  them.  But  add  tirese 
^fH  to  delioate  antecedent  nurture^  credit 
>  wince  or  ruler  with  a  lively  conscience, 
m  an  urgent  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
windy  the  chances  are  unfavourable  to  bis 

*  the  longevity  of  Oreeawich  peoMonerA  proves 
1*^0^  18  regards  those  who  biiYe  had  the  le- 
■poottfiii^  of  eommanding  them,  while  adoat. 


bdng  proof  i^galmrt  sncb  pressure  on  mind 
and  brain,  as  must  in  time  wear  out  the 
stontM  fVame  and  the  tongi^est  mcn^l 
fibres.  *A  desire  to  live  long,*  one  is  sonm- 
times  toM,  is  apt  to  conduce  to  longevity.  It 
did  not  so  prof^  in  the  ease  of  those  Popes 
who  encouraged  snob  men  m  Friar  Bacon  to 
work  out  the  problem  of  prolonging  iife,  nor 
in  that  of  Louis  XI.,  whose  ever-wotking 
brain,  no  doubt,  helped  to  -defeat  one  of  ifc 
own  HKiSt  eherished  schemes  herein.  And 
indeed,  generally^  where  length  of  days  cati 
be  traced  in  the  lives  of  princes  and  pd- 
tentates,  aneh  csases  wiH  be  found  to  be  those 
of  persons  of  infferiov  taental  calibi\5,  defi(;ie«t 
perception  >of  the  real  dbjects  of  life,  more 
or  lees  stolidity,  and  some  degree  of  insen- 
sibitity  to  all  heyond  their  own  inter^rt*. 
From  this  point  of  vifew  it  is  curions  to 
examine  tihe  character  of  Lewis  Octnaro,  k 
famous  centenarian  of  noble,  though'  not 
princely,  birth.  The  key^  we  take  it,  to  the 
character  of  this  great  apostle  of  ^dietaiy 
longevity,  is 'seir  The  political  offences  of 
his  relatives  bad  closed  i^itost  him  the  public 
honours  and  offices  to  which,  as  a  Yenetmn 
nobleman,  he  niight  have  aspired.  The  ftinit 
was  not  his  own,  and  he  seems  to  hate  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  Hve  an  intemperate  and 
irregular  Hfe  till  he  was.  sitJand^hiptjr.  Find- 
ittg  at  that  nee  that  he  had  already  on^  Ibot 
in  the  grave,  ne  saw  that  he  must  change  his 
way  of  living,  and  carried  out  a  strict  'regi- 
men *  wi€h  that  unbroken  purpose  which  is 
his  sole  ffreat  feature.  Thenceforth  he  abode 
steadily  by  a  diet  of  but  twelve-  ourtces  6f 
solid  food  and  fourteen  of  liquids  *  per  dienr,' 
and  kept  a  constant  watch  against  beat,  cold, 
fetigue,  grief,  every  sort  of  excess  or  disqni^ 
tude.  H^  succeeded,  he  tells  us,  in  so  giet- 
ting  under  his  body,  that  violent  passions,  if 
they  did  sometimes  possess  him,  did  not  hurt 
bim,  as  they  did  his  less  temperate  brethren. 
The  story  be  gi^es  of  his  upset  out  of  a  coach 
at  the  age  of  70,  and  the  little  effect  which  |a 
couple  c?  dislocated  limbb  had  on  his  health, 
is  not  uninstructive  {  but  few  will*  repress  a 
smile  when  he  gravely  lays  down  that  ar fever, 
which  he  contracted  by  adding  two'  ounces 
to  his  stated  food,  and  two  to  his  liquid,  raged 
fWously  for  thirty-five  days  and  nights,  artd 
yielded  at  last  only  to  bis  going  bade  to  his 
former  modicum.  Some  will  ask,  was  this 
dieting  worth  the  trouble  f  Indeed,  Sk  John 
.  Sindair  *  suggests  th^  inoniry,  *  how  could 
•  the  business  of  iha  world  be  carried  on  if 
overy  nian  were  to  begis'  to  follow  aoeh  *a 
systeni  at  the  fert?eth  year  of  his  age.'  •  Oor- 
,  naro  had  no  publid  cares  *,,  and,  havingtut  one 
obild,*  daughter  i>orn  to  him  late  iu  Tijg^iiQw 

' : L '  L. 

•  <  Code  of  Health  and  Longevity,*^  ill  49,  &e.' 
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■ftod,  ID  due  time, . plenty  of  graodokildteA, 
fie  bad  an  nDfluling  ftelfj^ce^oeit*  Se  dabbled 
'-^in  fiae  weaiher^B  agwulUirc,  •arokiteo^ 
tarfif  aad  dWeM  eeKeines  fer  iiaproviug  his 
estate.  He  had  a  kind  of  mild  patriotiu^ 
which  waa  a  aecoDdary  oonaideratioiu  At 
^S  he  wrote  a  eooiedy,  which  hi»  grand^ild^ 
len  and  he  himaelf  thoiiebt  very  good,  aod 
which,  he  held,  entitled  him  to  a  higher 
liii^e  in  the  temple  of  ^Etme  than  Sophooiea, 
who  wrote  a  tragedy  at  73.  In  hia  lait  trear 
.tiac,;Wntten  when  he  w^l  95,  he  had  bioiigfat 
his  TegiraeD  to  anch  perfection,  tluiti  to  qoote 
Ilia  naive  eoniMsioD)  *  *  nekber  the  death  of 
grandchildren,  nor  of  other  relatione  or 
friends,  could  make  any  intpresBion  oh  him 
but  for  a  moment  Or  two,  and  ^en  it  iaover.' 
When  having  just  rcMiiided  the  goal  of  cen- 
teparianiam  he  dted  in  hia  elbow-chair,  he 
must  have  been  a  peifeet  illoetration  of  the 
kinship  between  infancy  and,  senility.  Mr. 
Arthnr  Helps  somewhere  fiuids  the  secret  of 
•success  in  life  in  fiqe,  f^ui,  unreflecting 
dogmatism.  Coruaro's  case  makes  us  suspect 
that  the  secret  of  long  life  may  lie,  more  or 
^lesa,  in  the  calmness  toat  is  bred  of  the  most 
imrpertnrbable  self-satisfaction*  Fairly  con- 
sidered, his  example  neither  anakes  longevity 
enmb^  nor  establishes  for  it  an  exceptional 
footing  among  the  ranks  of  the  great  and 
noble. 

;  It  waa  howover,  we  suspect,  the  self-ooro- 
placent,  rather  than  the  seJf-dietiitf,  element, 
which  kept  Cornaro  so  long  in  the  land  of 
the  living.  Above  we  cited  Fontenelle  as  a 
-  long-lived  wit  and  man  of  lettem.  A  reviewer 
in  these  pages  diacossingi  now  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  the  longevity  of  this  man 
and  his  confreres,  attributes  it  in  great  part 
to  ^  imperturbable  self*  complacency  And  to  a 
suocession  of  ooeopations  which  amuses  with- 
out wear  and  tear  of  the  passions.'!  Though 
more  or  less  the  Jesuit  Lessius,  aad  others, 
have  advocated  Cornaro*s  dietaify  viewsi  any 
inquiry,  however  snperftcial,  will  show  that 
longevity  is  as  oommon  in  persons  who  defy 
regimen  and  sobriety,  as  in  those  who  most 
strictly  eaforce  theia.| 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  atmo^here  and  climate  ?  Agri- 
cnltaral  districts  may  be  more  conducive  to 

*  Siaelaii;  toL  iii.  99. 

!*  Quarterly  Eeview/  xi. 
Bailey  givea^  amonff  Tery  maoy  oth«r  instan- 
esSftlKMeof  RobertAii£grtoo^ain«lt«tsr;  W.Bid* 
ddl,  a  hard-driaJiiQg  soinggler;  aad  Oearge  Kir- 
ioi^  Esq.,  a  Mtkin&  fox-hootiag  anuirs  of  the  last 
•oentory,  as  man  ofiDteroperata  baoitB  and  procHv- 
ities,  who  llvefl  to  a  hunored  years  and  more.  It 
is  iMt  fair,  bowevM^  to  add  that  the  prdbabilitiet 
are  4  to  1  in  favour  of  sobriety.— Sinclair,  voL  ii. 
Appsadi^  p.  189. 


Ufe  timn  ntem&stmEing;  1]ie   f^eA   opea 
country  than  the  crOw^  city;  temperate 
climato  than  ilkdement    No  such  case  is 
made  out,  by  aoecedited  reports  <»i  sickneis 
and  mortality,  in  favouf  of  Uie  rural  districts, 
and  it  is  an  established  &ct  that  a  severe  cli- 
mate is  not  inimical  to  longevity,    'Rural 
districts  haFO  the  advantage  of  about  one  im 
two  hundred  deMhs  above  city  districts,  and 
one  in  five  hundred  above  the  town  districts*,' 
The  case  above  referred  to,  of  two  women 
dyiog  in  ik»  same  year,. one  in  Drury  Lane 
at  the  age  of  lOdi  the  other  in  Cumberland 
at  102,  goes  to    qualify  any  argument  in 
favour  of  country  as  itgainbt  t6wn,  and  points, 
if  any  way,  in  favour  of  *  a  pre-disposiiion  to 
life.'    In  jbct,  while  on  the  one  side  may  be 
pleaded  the  *  perioula  mille  sieved  urbia^^  the 
overcrowding,  the   liability  to   disease   and 
liccident,  oa  the  other  it  may  be  urged,  thii^ 
civilisation  lessens  the  death-rate,  that  medi- 
cal aid  is  more  acccesible  and  reliable  in 
towns ;  in  short,  that  the  pros  and  cons  are 
pretty  equally  balanced.    Hot  countries  are 
not  more  conservative  of  life  thai)  cold.     The 
climates  of  China,  Guinea,  &c.,  ripen  life  too 
rapidly,  and  therefore  are  far  lees  favourable 
to  longevity  than  the  inclement  regions  of 
Iceland  and  <^reenland«    Norway  has  always 
boasted    it$    lai;^e    average    of    very    old 
people    The   Highlands   of  Scothmd,   the 
colder  parts  of  Wales  and  England,  show  the 
same  phenomenon  in  the  records  of  parishes. 
Is  long  life,  then,  the  result  of  exercise  ?     It 
can  hardly  be  so  ruled  when  wo^  note  such 
cases  as  that  of  the  old  Yioar  of  Staunton, 
before  mentioned,  whose  utmost  exercise  for 
the  last  thirty-five  years  of  his  life  was  tx) 
slip  one  foot  before  another  from  room  to 
room.     Doubtless    in    scores    of   instances 
much  open-air  exercise  has  been  an  accident 
of  special  loi^vity,  yet  records  and  expe- 
rience concur  in  furuishing  cases  of  great 
tenacity  of  life  under  the  most  directly  oppo- 
site conditions.    Men  have  lived  beyond  a 
hundred  yeare  without  walking  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  a  day,"  from  house  to  office 
and  back.    No  1  it  depends  not  on  exercise, 
nor  vet — if  we  dare  breathe  it  in  an  age 
wholly    given    to   *tubbinff' — on    frequent 
ablutions,    or    strict    cleanliness.      Witness 
*  Lady  L&wson,^  to  whose  peculiar  viewa  on 
this  topic  a  cutting  short  of  her  days  caoBet 
be  objected.    Witness  Elizabeth  j^urieux,  a 
woBQ^n  of  Stvoy,  whom  a  writer  in  *  Notea 
and  Qaeries'f  saw  when  she  was  119  years 


*  Finlaison's  Tablee  quoted  by  Bailey,  'Beoords 
of  Longevity »*  p.  61. 

f  'Notes  and  Qaeries,'  Ist  Series,  vol  t.  390. 
The  referenee  to  the  *Qasrteriy  Review/  just 
Mew,  is  vol  xix. 
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Ahy  bony,  large-Hmbed,  wrirfcted,  and  very 
dirty.  W^'tneas,  as  a  nation,  the  Icelanders, 
of  whom  a  Quarterly  K^eviewer  says  that 
*  tboagh  very  uncleanly  and  suffering  much 
from  skin-diseases,  ancf  leprosy  particularly, 

I  their  average  longevity  exceeds  thtft-of  Ihe 
continental  nations  of  Enro]^  1 ' 

I  What  is  it  then  t  Moro  -than  anyflifng 
dse,  probably,  •  a  certain  bodily  and  mental 
pre-disposition  to  longevity,'*  the  signs  of 
which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  *  mens  sana 
in  corpore  sano,'  in  a  sanguine  temperament 
with  a  little  of  the  pUegmatio,  iind  m  a 
strong  natural  power  of  reatoratioQ  and  heal- 
ing. Of  course  this  preHdispofcition  deponde 
for  {blfilment  on  rariow  droomstances^^'Hv 
tranqail  life ;  an  absence  from  irrititbility^  or 
provocatid'n  to  it ;  a  eootentmest  ansing  ovt 
of  easy  slombera  and  *'  accounts  #iflh  €bd 
sod  man  daily  squared  up ; '  and  a-  che^rM* 
bess  engendered  by  the  society  o£  the  young. 
These  make  old  age  seem  '  as  a  lusty  wihter, 
frosty  but  kitMfly.'  f  Aftd  because  tbevef  ore 
ol  rare  ooenrrenee,  rare  likewise  are  longer 
iky  and  centonarianism.  Certainly  prolonged 
life  can  hardly  be  found  aj^mt  firom  most  or 
ifl  of  these  favourable  eircmnatances.  The 
reparative  power,  for  instance,  what  an  in^- 
ioce  it  exerti  over*  life  and  vigour  I  llie 
•asy  temperauient,  how^  nauy  anxietllM  does 
it  throw  off.  as  a  waterproof  doea  the  rain 
^ower!  And  the  gift  of  keepltig  tip  an 
interest  in  younger  generations,  ana  retain^ 
ii^  a  pleasure  in  youth  and  Ht  doings^  how 
vast  a  talisman  is  thia  iigainst  the  iotoadh  ef 
see,  how  well  it  masks  tbe  mown  ranks  of 
ora  eonvades  with  bright  figurea  of  their 
80Di  and  sons' fionA  id  the  foire^und  I  Lord 
Iftton,  in  *  What  will  he  do  with  it  f  *  makes 
Colonel  Morley  place  tJbe  s^crert;  of  ^  being 
though  life  up  to  the  beight  of  yoUr  eei^ 
tory  consist  in  living  habitually  while  young 
tMi  penone  older,  and  i4ei;i  old  with  per- 
aoDf  younger  than  youtiBolf  *J  X  and  Marshal 

,  de  Schomberffh,  who  was  killed,  ybupg  and 
aclive  at  8S,  in  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  was 
wont  to  say,  that  *  when  he  was  young  he 
conversed  with  old  nlen  to  gain  experience, 
and,  when  old,  delighted  in  the  company  of 
flie  young  to  k^^p  up  his  spirits/ 

And  this   secret  of   wearing   our    years 
Hpily  affords  us  an  easy  transition  to  the 

Sftintest  of  all  sctehies  rpr  prolonging  life, 
It  of  the  German  physician  Cohanien  in 
Ifc '  Hermippus  Itedivivus.  *  §  On  the  basis 
0!  a  votive  tablet  dedicated  to  JEsculapiua 


*  Sinclair's  '  Co4e  of  Health,'  i,  49. 

f  •  As  Too  like  It,*  act  iL  ic.  3. 

I  ^WiwtiriM  he  do  irith  ixV  b.  rii.  rm. 

I  Or,  ^HuBh^^ldMaipk  •verdd  Age  and  the 
^ve.*  It  was  puUishe^  at  JVankf^  in  1742, 
nd  traoslaied  into  Etagliah  by  Camt>lK^>  i^^  I''49. 


and  Heal^  by  one  Glodhis  Hermippus^  tm- 
tlie  Bcoi*  of  havfn^  r^»rolied  bis  II 5th  yeaf, 
•pneJtarum    anbelittf/  or    as*   others    read, 

*  puerorum  halttu,*  this  singular  writer  builds' 
a-  theory,  which  a  penisid  of  the  work  witt 
rfhowto  be  dear  of  all  guile,  that  the  tftbet- 
nacle  of  man**  body  may  be  repaired  con-^ 
stantly  up  to  very  advaticed  age  by  the  nour- 
ishment of  the  lamp  of  life  derivable  frona 
breathing  the  breath  of  the  young.  In  thia 
cttrious  treatise  abutidant  learning  is  salted 
iHth  no  Httle  hunrwuh  The  plan  of  an  Her- 
mippean  epllege,  'where  old  and  young  are  to 
play  '  BKnditian^s  Buff,'  is  really  a  startling 
anticipal4on  of  an  early  ebapter  iu  *  Artemus 
Ward.*  And  if  we  might  credit  him  with 
a  deepet  Meaning  beneath  his  paradox,  the 
author  of  •  Henuippua  Redivirus'  might 
claim  to  have  explored  the  most  attractive  of 
human  secrets.  For  "wlten  he  interprets  the 
fWble  of  ApofloniOB  about  ^apes  in  Mount 
Caucasus  which  feed  on  pepper,  and  are 
eateu  by  old  lions  to  renew  their  youth  at)d 
strength,'  as  an  allegory  importing  that  am- 
bHious  spiriis  wear  out  the  bodies  they  ani« 
ttrfite  unless  they  are  frequently  unbent  in 
Ifhe  'society  of  humorous  and  diverting  people, 
he  is  not  far  Irom  tbe  truth.  There  is  thit 
germ  of  it  in  his  lucubrations,  that  they 
make  Hkt  secret  of  perennial  youth  consist 
in  cifltfvatii^  the  aociety  of  the  young,  and 
in  not  shutting  ourselves  up  in  declining 
years  with  our  cares,  and  fears,  and  sorrows, 
or  with  no  other  companions,  save  the  simi- 
If^riy  aged  smd  eare-opprest.  Anyhow,  they 
eatch  a  nearer  gUmpee  of  truth  than  any  of 
tbe  so-called  iSepts  and  nostrum-mongo^ 
ti*Har  Bacon,^  for  example,  a  great  man  in 
hm  age^  propoiftnded  a  life-elixir,  which,  di- 
vested of  its  enigmatieal  language,  was  a 
mixtnre  of  gdd,  eoral*  vipers^  rosemmry,  lig- 
num aloes,  ike  hone  of  a  $ta^s  hmri^  and  a 
still  more  mysterious  extraet  ♦  out  of  the  mine 
of  the  noblest  ai^imal.'  In  the  excuse  fer 
the  PHm  may  be  pleaded  riet-only  the  admix^ 
ture  of  supersftition  with  all  the  wisdom  of 
his  epoch,  but  hie  obligation  to  feed  the  euri- 
os^  of  an  exacting  patrout 

But  even  his  great  namesake  in  a  kter 
at^  was  seaveely  less  eredulous.  He  was  not 
i&^gether  wfthont  fsMi  in  the  virtues  of 

*  aurum  potabile,'  *-tbat  golden  oyle,  a  medi* 
cine  most  marvelous  to  preserve  men's 
health,'  which  «q  old  Sietliaa  plonshman 
mittook  for  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  after 
drinking  of  it,  was  renewed  in  spirit,  body, 
and  wisdom,  fer  another  eighty  years.  Xiord 
Ventlam',  indeed,  had  a  stronger  belief  in. 
<^>9iiie8  and  nitre  f-r-specifics,  it  may  be,  less 

*  See  Sinclair's  *Code/  vol.  iv.  p.  18.    Macksn- 
sU's  History  of  EaaHh^^  p^  20T. 
f  SinolaiVs  *  Code,*  iv.  147.    |C«Dkend«^  f .  809. 
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iAQOoent  Uian  the  FriarV  .Theiuntnim 
of  Paracelsus,  whatever  it  waa^  did  not  ftt^ 
vent  him  from  dying  of  a  fever  at  the  age 
of  fi^rtyetght.  And  probably  there  waa  bo 
greater  virtae  in  the  oaethcyi  of  secniug  reju- 
veoeseepcy  of  Araoldae  de  ViNi,  a  French 
phjeidan  of  the  thirteenth  eeoturYi  which 
was  revived  by  Cugenius  Pbilalethes,  alias 
Thomas  Yauehani  *  ^e  clearest  of  hermetic 
philosophers,  ox,  perhaps,  the  prince  of  ohar- 
fatans,  who  was  born  in  1612.  These  wor- 
thies prescribed  a  diet  of  pallets  fattened  on 
vipers,  which,  after  beine  whipp^  were  to 
be  beheaded  and|  betailed,  and  boiled  gently 
in  a  pot  of  rosemary,  fennel,  d^c  A  confec- 
tion was  to  follow,  so  richly  compounded  of 
emeralds,  rubies,  red  and  white  corals,  dsc^ 
that  our  nsodem  belles  would  prefer  to  forego 
length  of  days  if  thev  could  have  the  pre* 
cious  stonee  uodiisofv^*  It  is  a  canons 
feature  in  the  acoomta  of  sach  adepts,  as  this 
Yaughan,  whom  his  fraternity  believed  to  be 
still  alive  in  1771,  that  their  collateral  gift 
of  transmuting  basec  metals  into  gold  ren- 
dered them  a  mark  for  the  secret  ambush  of 
i^edy  adventurers.  And  so  their  vaunted 
immortality  may  have  been  no  more  than  a 
quiet  puttiT^  under  the  tur^  with  throats 
cut  and  pockets  rifled. 

But  aner  the  fnllest  survey  of  the  possibil- 
ity and  means  of  prolonging  life,  one  main 
question  will  present  itsdf,  the  Bomao  eat- 
ijrist's  inquiry, '  Longa  dies  igitur  quid  con- 
tnlitf'f  \Vby  all  this  coil  about  a  few 
extra  years  of  profitless  labour  and  sorrow  t 
The  graphic  pk)t ore  of  Juvenal  is  quite  borne 
pat  by  daily  experience.  We  are  not  sure 
that '  the  short  and  simple  anaah  of  the  poor ' 
do  not  illustrate  the  case  even  more  patheti- 
cally than  the  tragic  sorrows  of  a  Priam  or  a 
Hecuba.  What  can  go  to  the  heart  more 
surely  than  the  reply  of  old  Mary  Campbell 
to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  I  who  asked  her  if  she 
desired  to  live  any  longer:  'Not  an  hour  I 
not  an  hour!'  or  than  the  misgiving  of  the 
i^eH¥orn  woman,  cited  by  South ey  in  his 
^ Common-place  Book,'  ^  lest  God  in  letting 
her  remain  so  long  upon  earth  might  actually 
have  forgotten  her } '  Bow  few  men  would 
oare  to  live  their  tin^  over  again !  How 
many  men's  soiperienoe  fincjb  an  echo  in  the 
noble  but  saddening  lines  of  Dryden! 

'  When  I  coDfllder  life,  'tis  all  a  chest; 
Yet^  foel'd  with  hope,  laen  &vour  the  deceit ; 
Trust  on,  ^d  think  to-morrow  will  repay ; 
To-morrow's  ^Iser  than  the  former  day ; 

*  *  LoAg  LiveM^  4^,  with  tli«  Rar«  Beeret  of 
RejitT««tMceti<9r  of  Araoldat  de  YilU  VowA,'  by 
XvifeDiuB  PbiialetliM,  F.R.&  ms.  Hermippns 
EedivivuB,  pp.  162-6. 

f  Jw.  Sal  z.  265. 

X  Sinclair's '  Code^*  1.  1S8.  Sottth^t  *  Oomiaoii- 
plaoe  Book/  to),  til  7^4 


Lies  worse,"  and  wlifleit  aaya^  We  shsU  te 

blest  ' 
lYith  some  ncTir  joys,  cute  off  wha^  we  pos- 

sest. 
Strang  cozenage  T  none  would  live  past  years 

again. 
Tet  all  hope  pteadui^  hi  What  yet  remain; 
And,  from  the  dregs  of  life,  think  to  receive 
Wlbat  the  first  spnghUy  running  could  not 

give. 
I'm  tired  of  waiting  for  this  diimick  gold,     . 
Which  fopls  us  young,  and  beggars  us  wneu 

old'* 

What  statistics  can  warn  against  coveting  ex* 
eessive  length  of  Hfe  more  plainly  than  those 
which  tell  ns  that  ^  above  half  the  people  over 
eighty  years  of  age  lire  totally  infirm  in  body 
and  mind,  with  teeth  almost  unifbnnly  de- 
cayed.'f  To  hafve  ootlvved  old  friendfs  to 
have  no  heart  to  ibrm  new  connections,  to 
know  oneself  solitary,  to  fear  lest  one  sbohld 
become  qneHilom,  these  are  one  or  two  of 
the  drawbacks  to  the  mnch-coveted  additionid 
Mnstra'  at  the  end  of  life.  No!  in  a  literal 
sense  there  is  notiiing  enviable  in  extreme 
length  of  6syn^  although  the  inborn  yearning 
and  clinging  to  Kfe  may  find  its  satisfaction 
indirectly.  Mistakes  ot  fether  for  son^  aM 
vice  versdj  have  ere  now  led  to  one  or  otiier 
of  them  getting  the  credit  of  a  fabulous  old 
age.  To  extract  truth  out  of  error,  a  imther'a 
life  may  be  continued  ^nollo  intervallo'  in 
his  son's,  if  the  son  treads  in  his  sire's  steps, 
and  the  sire's  example  has  been  good  and  true. 
In  this  sense  a  father  may  live  beyond  the  age 
of  ArganthonfuB  or  old  Parr.  While  be  re- 
mains, he  wilt  not  be  de  trop ;  when  he  re- 
tires, he  win  leave  another  self  to  reap  the 
love  and  honour  which  he  won  for  their 
common  name.  Kor  is  this  form  of  ^  days 
long  in  the  land'  really  limited  to  those  who 
have  famiKes.  Example  is  transmissive. 
*  No  man  liveth  to  himself  Soccessivo  mm 
ners  hand  over  the  lamp  of  life,  and  each, 
living  his  own  life  well,  may  train  another  to 
take  up  its  thread  of  good  works  where  it 
breaks  off  for  himself.  As  Horace  felt, }— * 

<  Non  oamis  moriar.  multaque  pare  xoisk 
YitabitLibitinani.' 

So  without  canvMsing  tor  applause  by  clap- 
trap  or  artifice,  a  man  may  bide  his  tinie 
whether  long  or  short  \  sure  that  if,  at  his 
demise,  the  world  needs  that  reminder  which 
wound  up  every  {toman  tragedy  and  comedy, 
its  obllviQusness  will  be  referable  to  his  hav- 
ing acted  his  part  so  well  that  his  successor 
has  learnt  to  imitate  him  to  the  echo.  Such 
a  longevity  it  is  no  sin  to  covet. 

e  Brydea'i  <  A«r«lirZ«h«w' 

JSuMlair,  Add.  II.  189. 
Horace,  Oo.  lU.  xxx.  A,  T. 
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par  M.  Ernest  Repan*  Membre  de  yinn^ 
tat.  Livnitooft  L,  IL,  IlL  iBq^rim^rie 
Imp^riald,  Park     1864-*! 

b  the  'Minion  da  Pb^nicie,*  of  wbidi  we 
Iiave  before  lu  the  tbree  first  noinbers,  M. 
Seoaa  nenti^Da  iiiQidentallj  bis  Jiaving  in. 
formed  the  iDbabitants  of  Amsobit,  ^fue 
fEmptnurdei  Fran^aU  amtU  riiolu  defairt 
knr$  PhisUrire  de  km$  ka  mudem  peupkiJ 
In  the  braocb  of  this  bold  ondertakiDg^  which 
is  confded  to  }L  mnan,  be  has  bum  anf^ 
ported  on  the  ground  bv  Uie.  oveiHready  mind 
and  band  of  u^e  Freneb  troops  in  Syjria,  and 
be  ippears  to  bav/e  plaoed  opoo  record  a  con- 
siderable namber  of  tboaa  arcbsK>Ioff  ical  data, 
vhich»a8  thajr  accttnalaie  B»d  conibine  firom 
yirioos  qaarters»  will,  we  doobt  not^  throw 
increasing  light  upon  the  ancient  and  even 
the  primitivo  history  of  man.  In  the  case  of 
Phceaiciay  bj  far  the  jyeioet  intereating  prob- 
kma  offered  to  as  are  to  trace  its  oonoexion 
vilb  the  Hebrews  and  the  Greeks  respec- 
tively. The  latter  of  these  two  sobjeets  still 
renuuDs  wrapt  in  great  obscurity;  and  the 
JDost  important  period  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Phoenicia  .and  Greeoe  is  so  remote^ 
that  we  moat  not  calculate  too  confideatly 
an  wba^  arcbioplogy  can  jdo  for  ua  by  dia- 
dosiag  merely  material  remains.  A  ray  of 
light  here  and  there  is  all  that  wa  at  present 
seem  likely  to  obtain  from  the  researcbea  of 
the  French  Governme^;  but  each  pf  tbeie 
njB  has  ita  value. 

It  iS|  however,  matter  of  great  interest  to 
oauioa  cloeely  into  the  manner  in  which 
that  congeries  of  elements  was  collected, 
from  whatever  quarter,  which  ultimately  be- 
came the  Greek  nation  ;  and  we  cberisn  the 
hope  that  much  knowledge  is  yet  to  be  ob- 
tained from  traciotf  the  relations  between  the 
etheology  and  the  mythology  of  ancient 
races^  from  using  mythological  data  as  aui:- 
iliaries  in  the  investigation  of  race,  and,  ro- 
eiproeally,  etfanolo|^ieal  data  to  aid  in  the 
investiffation  of  rel^ion. 

We  have  found  reason  to  think,  that  a  key 
to  many  points  of  importance  in  the  earliest 
reUtioDs  of  PhoBnicia  and  Greece  may  be 
found  in  the  word  Poeeidon;  a  word  now 
growing  gradually  familiar  to  our  ears  tinder 
tiiat  judicious  system  of  restitution,  which  is 
graduallv  giving  back  to  the  old  Hellenic 
deities  tbeir  true  names,  and  ridding  them 
of  those  Komat)  dcfiifiiiations  which  in  many 
cases  served  at  a  mane  to  conceal  their  genu- 
ine features.  The  Roman  Neptune  lends  as 
Ao  sensible  awstance  in  examining  the  name, 
B^tribntas,  or  k>eal  orimi  of  P^aeidon.  The 
Ksnty  teeordflr  of  tl£  god  In  the  Rortian 
liteninrB^ln  the  *Metamorphotea'  of  Ovid 


for  ennp^  are,  aa  a  rnle^  simply  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  traditioiM.  Tbo  reason  is 
plain ;  it  is  with  the  Bomana  aa  with  the 
Arcadiua 

They  were  not  a  maritime  people.  One  little 
dot  of  possibly  national  tradition  may  be  ob- 
served. Poseidon  seems  to  have  been  a 
rough  and  rude  god ;  like  the  god  of  a  sailor- 
people,  ever  battling  with  Nature,  and  in 
early  times  habitually  intermixing  piracy  or 
kidnapping  with  legitimate  exchange.  We 
are  told  by  Aurelius  Victor*  that  when,  in 
tbe  stormy  career  of  Sextiis  Pompeiua,  be  had 
just  cleared  the  gaols  of  Sicily  to  recruit  hia 
fleet,  Neptuni  se  Jllium  con/essus  est.  And 
Cicero,  f  in  speaking  of  irreligious  and  law^ 
less  characters,  quotes  from  Lucilius  : — 

'  Tubukis  fli  Lnoiua  unqoam. 
Si  Lnpua,  aut  Carfoo,  wU  N^hmifilm$,^ 

Aulus  Gellius  and  Plautus  may  be  cited  to  a 
like  effect^ 

When  we  approach  the  case  of  Poseidon, 
his  name,  §  unlike  that  of  Zeus  and  some 
other  Greek  deities,  throws  no  available  ligh 
on  its  origin.  Not  only  is  the  connexion 
with  iroro/j^  or  with  iro^i;  both  somewhat 
equivocal  and  also  insufHcient,  but  it  is  clear 
from  Homer  that,  in  the  heroic  period  at 
least,  be  was  not  the  god  of  rivers  or  of  mois- 
ture generally.  With  fresh-water  be  had  at 
that  time  little  if  anything  to  do,  as  is  clearly 
shown  both  by  negative  evidence  and  by  a 
legend  of  the  'Iliad.*  The  mound  and 
trench,  constructed  by  the  Greeks  in  their 
alarm  during  the  Wrath,  were  appointed  to 
be  destroyed  after  the  war  by  an  mundation ; 
but,  while  Poseidon  contributed  a  seardeluge 
towards  this  work,  it  was  Apollo  who  turned 
upon  It  the  mouths  of  all  the  rivers  that  d^ 
soend  from  Ida.  |  Homer  was  apparently 
aware  that  rivers  depend  upon  rain  and  snow, 
while  he  probably  took  no  note  of  evaporar 
tion  from  the  sea ;  and  hence,  not  only  in 
the  cases  of  the  Nile  ^  (Afyuaro^^,  of  Xan- 
thus,  and  of  Spercheins,  but  in  toe  case  of 
rivers  generally,**  he  gives  them  the  epithet 
AiTirfff^  and  thus  refers  them  to  the  region 
of  the  air. 

Poseidon,  accordipg  to  Herodotus,  is  a 
deity  who  came  into  Greece  from  Libya,  and 
who  was  worshipped  .near  Lake  Tritonis.f  f 
The  tradition  thus  recorded  must,  in  all  lik<>- 


•  C.  84.    f 'De  Nat.  Beermn,*  1.98. 

iWelcker,  'Gi".  OM)^l«lire,'  ii.  p.  078. 
In  HoeMT  he  is  not  Poseidon,  baft  P«seidaoa» 
a  13. 13-^6. 
Od.  4  4*77 ;  H.  31.  968  ;  S.  18.  174 
••  a  17.  388. 
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lihood^  bave  refeqfed  to  erne,  or  Jiiors  of  tb^ 
Pheeiueian  colooks  on  the  Libya*  coast. 
Bat,  bofor^  searefaiUg  fiir  .dearar  evideooe, 
let  U8  clear  the  way  a  little  by  negatms. 
There  ia  no  sign  whatever  about  Poseidon  of 
bis  belonging  to  any  ay  stem  of  Natore-wor^ 
ship,  or  of  any  connexion  with  the  old  Pe- 
lasgian  stock.  The  ancient .  reliffion  of  the 
Greek  petiinBula  was  already  supplied. with 
its  own  elemental  deity  in  the  person  of 
Nereus.  Nerens,  and  not  Poseidon,  was  the 
true  water-god.  He  was  Indeed  partially 
thrust  aside  by  Homer,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  tbat  Olympian  system  of  which 
(we  borrow  tbe  sounding  phrase  of  Cudr 
Worth)  ho  was  th6  great  liBologer.  Homer 
never  mentions  his  name;  though  be  give$ 
the  name  of  Nereids  *  to  his  daughters,  the 
sisters  of  Thetis.  But  Nereus  is  the  true 
resident  god^  alwayd  in  tbe  depths,  never 
anywhere  eke;  reeking  witb  sidt,  redolent 
of  brine.  Poseidon  ia  a  truant  and  an  absen- 
tee, sometimes  in  Olympus,  soi^etimes among 
the  Ethiopians  for  tbe  steam  of  sacrifice, 
sometimes  takiuff  a  Contract  for  fortifications, 
sometimes  seated  on  the  Solyman  mountains, 
sometimes — ^for  the  occaSwons  of  the  war — 
stalking  on  the  plain  of  Troy :'  and  when  he 
made  his  gorgeous  progress  thither,  with  the 
sea-monsters  owning  their  lord  and  sporting 
in  his  train,  be  came  certainly  frotn  the 
depths,  but  it  was  from  a  sparkling  golden 
palace  in  the  depth s.f  Kerens,  again,  has 
this  remarkable  evidence  in  bis  favour:  to 
this  hour,  if  the  traveller  in  Corfu,  or  as  we 
believe  in  Continental  Greece,  is  dying  of 
thirst,  and  seeks  tq  call  for  a  draught  of 
water,  he  must  mind  to  ask  for  nero^  a  word, 
we  may  add,  which  never,  except  indirectly, 
found  its  way  into  Greek  of  the  classic  time. 

But  while  Poseidon  was  thus  less  than  the 
water-god,  he  was  likewise  more.  IJis  con- 
nexion, for  example,  with  the  horse  in  Ho- 
mer, though  it  has  been  referred  by  some 
writers  to  analogies  drawn  front  water,  is 
cei-tainly  not  in  clear  or  obvious  conn^tion 
witb  it.  Again,  ho  appears  in  Homer  as  the 
Father  of  Cj'clopes  and  of  CTiatits,  none  of 
whom  are  marine:  be  is  also  tbe  building 
god,  and  this  function  is  far  beyond  any 
purely  elemental  character.  Much  addition- 
al matter  to  the  same  effect  is  supplied  b^ 
the  later  tradition. 

Again;  Herodotus  testifies  tbiaf  Poseldoh 
was  unknown  in  %ypt,  a  subject  on  which 
we  must  take  him  to  be  a  very  competent 
witness.^  Apo]k>  hal^  tjiie  x)f  e  ipeoial  place 
in  the  affeoiion^  of  the  Dorrahs;  Atntn^ 
wi^  tbe  loniatiA  of  Attica;  Her^  witft  the 
Achaiana  .of  Ar^olis.    ,Th^^  rjetpaini'  $Qt 

♦  n.  19.3a  t  Ibid;         f  If,  !«.  IT-Sl. 


one  likely  Minroe  to  wbieh  we  can  -  refc?  P6* 
seidoD.    It  ia  Ph«ntek. 

Among  bodem  -^rite^  on  Ofoefe  m^boU 
ogy,  there  hw^  not^  been  waAttng  .tboee 
who  have  recognised  tbe  Phoenicianiam  (so 
to*  caii  it)  of  P^dott.  I>5llinger  ^  regarda 
bim  as  th«  god  «f  all  water,  bat  aa  a  Pborai- 
cian  Verity.  Bolb  Gerhard  f  and  'Pre)1er,( 
wl|0  have' treated  of  bim  elalwrately,' fecog^ 
mse  in  ditferent  forma  and  degrees  tbe 
ihreads  of  bis  oonnectioB  with  tliat  couiitry.f 
We  abail  seek,  bowerer,  to  sb^w  oansfe  why 
ttris  ooooedion  sbonkl  be-  aomewbat  mora 
broadly  affirmed.    '   . 

Fiiat,  leta8^o«^d<»r  the  general  poaitimi 
of  Poseidon  in  tbe  works  of  Homer.  He  is 
a  deity  of  great  farce ;  be  was  one  of  tho 
formidable  partMrebip  wbi^,  in  ffao  legend 
of  Tbetis,  attempts  to  put  Zeaa  lii  qhafna  and 
depose  bim  froitt  his  tbrone;  afnd  be  was 
also  tbat  member  of  tbe  leagno  on  >Ptbo86 
fmgbt  it  depended  fer  its  Anccessc}  In  tlie 
^llkul'  be  is  ilily  fuctted  by  Herd  (xy  place 
bin^self  at  tfaa  bead  of  anoUier  similar  com- 
bination^ ^  in  order  to  secure  Uie  ancceas  of 
the  Greeks;  and  altbongh  be  decHnea,  oft 
aecoant  of  Zeos^  yet  be  alene  ef  all  ibe  de* 
itiea  dkobeya  a  probibitbn,  and  goes  to  Tro^ 
as  to  aMisI  bis  friends.  He  is  always  treated 
by  Zensj  in  tbe  Olvi&pwi  deba<^  wrth  a 
deference  greater  than  is  paid  to  Her^  or 
even  to  Athen^;  and  be  beeHates  about 
leavvBglfae  field  of  battle,  when  be  is  ordered 
tbrough  Iris  to  retire,  claiming  an  eq^uaKty 
of  rank  with  Zeus,  and  only  gvvhig  s^aj 
when  remiaded  of  tbe  honoar  dee  to  seni- 
ority, and  of  tbe  retributJon  that  is  aere  to 


*  '  Heidenthnm  und  Judenthara/  p.  68. 

f  Urspmng,  Weeen,  und  Geltung  des  Poseidon. 
*  Berlin  TraDfaoiiom,'  1850,  pp.  196,  172,  and 
Note  00. 

X  Prellfiv  *Qriecbiache  Myibokgie/  roL  L  p. 
452. 

g  A  few  facts  may  be  mentionad  in  eonnection 
with  this  eonclusbo.  Poseidon  is  oqe  of  th)s 
-iWeaty-two  FbosbieiaB  deities  of  iirei  imnk,  eoii* 
BMrated,  aocordiog  to  Fliik>  of  Byblus,  inSanoho- 
niathon's  second  divine  cyoK,  He  there  oorrea- 
poads  to  the  letter  /Skin,  Sancliooiathon  further 
eallt'  him  the  B6n  of  Potitns.  His  worship  was 
imported  from  Tyr«  into  Oarthagf.  KronocTpre- 
seated  to  him  the  ofity  of  Berytus,  to  8hai<e  it  with 
tbe  Sabiri,  tUe  ^abermea,  and  tbe  peasants.  Tbero 
was  a  OaXitrcio^  %t^i  woi-abipped  «t  Sidon.  His 
representations  on  Phoanician  eoins  reaiemble  those 
orth«  Greek  Pweidon;  Jn  bitf  bonoar  sadrifldal 
aaimalt  were  either  thrown  iote  the  sea  «r  tbeir 
blood  was  poured  in.  There  is  a  oarions  aoaob- 
ment  in  the  Misbnikh  (Chnliap  ii  {|),  *It  is  pro- 
hibited to  ebraghter  anlnuQa  ^tnaUy)  over  seaa  or 
Virers'/or  (ibid.  II  8^  *1n  the  name  of  seas  or 
tWenr^-^lest  it  might  be  rapposed  that  they  were 
offitfrad^  tba  god  of  tbe  sm: '  as,  iadeed,  Avgoa^ 
4ia^^  re^rda  tbatit  was  atHldiaioaiairy.ie  M  daj 
^  Panic  Africa  to  (throw  tatqriAjQial  maat^into  wella 
andriyersk  , 
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foUow  npon  dkregftrd  of  its  jost  pteroffi- 
tifes.  Even  Aeti,  he  Tesei^res  all  Bis  rights 
b  case  Zcws  shall  not  pcnnit  the  fall  of  Troy ; 
sod  the  ThtiTHJerer  is  delighted  to  hear  V 
hit  withdrawal,  on  the  express  gronttd  that 
to  deal  vllh  bim  bj  main  ibree  troofd  have 
been  a  seriotis  affair.*  In  the  Theoraachy, 
4polIo,  as  %  nephew,  decHnes  the  contest 
with  him.  Yet,  Trheto  we  pot  to  this  great 
petsonage  tlie  qncstion  that  Delilah  put  to 
wimpson,  and  ask  wherem  hiy  the  secret 
of  his  strength,  wo  tft  once  find  that  it  lay 
hi  no  moral  or  intellectoal  Boperiority.  He 
reposes  npon  pnrely  physical  and  animal 
force.  A^menjnon,f  eqnipped  for  the  array, 
was  hi  his  eres  and  head,  the  imperial  jp^arte, 
like  Zens ;  It'was  rn  his  chest  tliat  he  was 
like  Poseidon.  Among  the  greater  members 
of  the  Ofyrapian  Ooort,  there  is  no  one,  ex- 
cept Poseidon,  wbdse  ethical  and  mental 
dxaracterfetics  rise  so  slightly  above  the 
level  of  the  mere  Nsftnre-power.  Andyetbmte 
force  wauW  of  itself  not  have  sufficed  to  give 
bim  a  place  in  the  great  trine  brotherhood. 
Indeed  we  nte  estpmsly  told  that  his  son 
Briarens  was  stronger  still  than  h«;|  and 
bis  title  to  precedence,  relatively  to  the  rest, 
was  like  that  at  Zens  refatively  to  him ;  -ft 
rested  on  sen!orfty.§  *  Never,' says  Zens  to 
hinv  'can  the  gods  not  honour  thee ;  things 
voald  indeed  w  amiss;  ff  they  could  subject 
to  indignity  the  oldest  and  thd  best.' 

Now  let  OS  observe  how  well  this  pdsitfoti 
of  Poseidon  in  the  mythology  corresponds 
with  the  snpposHion  of  his  PlicBnician  ex- 
tntction.  He  is  junior  to  Zens,  the  Zeus  of 
Dodona,the  Zeus  of  the  Pehiscji, j  of  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  Greet  Peninsnli 
bown  to  tradition.  He  had  been  a  rebel 
sgainst  Zeus  t  the  immigration  -of  new  and 
more  cnftivated  of  more  energcltic  tribejt  or 
ponps  of  men,  in  establishing  a  neW  poKtical 
ascendency  over  the  ancient  race,  nad  en- 
dangered the  earlier  worsbfe.  -  Everywhere 
H  win  be  found  that  both  Hortor  and  the 
later  ttaditron  associate  Posdidort  wfth  very 
wcient  personages  and  seats  of  men :  with 
Pclias  and  Jason,  Tyro,  Neleus,  the  mythical 
auce^r  of  thfe  Jmyts,  and  the  gfeat  JSolM 
toilieB  in  general,  of  whom  we'sSalf  havts 
^ore  to  s«y.  '•  But  it  is  to  this'very  early  pe- 
^1  too,  that  the  Phoenician  immigrations 
^w^bs  referred :  Cadtaus,  Minos,  DeucaHoti', 
MdlteitA,  tbetiamcs  in  Greek  tradition  mo^ 
c|««l^  and  obt4(>nBly  donnected  with  Phos* 
jci^  4l!  hefctog  to' this  archaic  tract  of  time: 
Jwe  can,  indeed,  be  no  more  unequivocal 
y?f  tbe  Ipffeat  antiquity  of  the  worship  of 
™8Wb<i  in  Ortfece,*"ehittt  tihe  legends  which 
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rtpresent  his  contests  at  no  fewer  fhap  six 
different  points  of  territory  with  four  differ- 
ent deities  for  the  dominion  of  each  settle- 
ment respectively.  He  Contends  with  He- 
lios at  Corinth,  with  Athene  at  Troewn  and 
in  Attica,  with  Herd  for  Argolis,  with  Zeus 
for  jiEgina,  with  Dionysus  (trndonbtedly  A 
younger,  or  later,  deity)  for  Naxos,  Now 
these  contests  were  chiefly,  as  is  probable^ 
between  divinities  whose  worshippers  first 
arrived  as  iriimigrants  upoti  the  old  Felaiigian 
grounds,  and  under  whom  was  effected  in  all 
RkeKhood  the  transition  from  the  Pelasgian 
cultus  of  Native.  Or  if  we  go  back  to  the 
more  definite,  though  less  systematic,  testi- 
mony of  Homer,  we  find  that,  not  to  men- 
tion  Sch'erid  or  Corfo,  he  assigns  to  Poseidon 
consecrated  places  in  Bceotia,  in  Euboea,  and 
in  A'chara,  within  the  limits  of  Greece."  No 
other  deity  is  placed  by  him  in  relations  so 
definite  to  any  spot  within  those  fimtts  except 
onYj  Athenfe  to  AttUca,  and  the  Pythiati  tem- 
ple to  Apollo. 

Bnt  the  Phoenician  character  of  Poseidon 
nJay  in  our  opinion  be  not  only  presumed, 
but  even  placed  beyond  all  reasonable  dbubt^ 
by  a  close  examination  of  those'p^AlJohs  of 
the  'Odyssey'  which  treat  of  the  voyage  of 
Odysseus  in  the  outer  world — ^the  world 
placed  beyond  the  limits  of  Greek  experience. 

Indeed,  unless  we  are'mistsketi.the  sphere 
of  that  experience  was  very  narrow.  There 
is  no  sign  that  the  usual  Greek  navigation  of 
the  heroic  times  went  beyond  the  limits  of 
a  coasting  trade'round  the'bays  of  thePem'n- 
snhi  and  among  the  islands  of  the  -^canl 
It  is  sufficiently  plain  that  Homer  had  heard 
some  accounts  of  Corfti:  the  signs  ar6,  it 
great  tnonn tain  lying  t6  the  north,  a'city  be- 
tween two  harbours,  and  a  little  rock  nearly 
bisecting  the  mouth  of  Otai  But  with  re^ 
specft  to  ther'  nrountttu  of'  Sin*  Satvadbr^ 
which  is  at  the  north-east  *  c6rn^r  of  CdWh, 
he  never  coutd  ha:ve  seen  it  or  he  w6tl!d  not 
have  placed  it  in  the  centre  of  the  northern 
side,  as  hfe  does  by  saying  that  S'iheri^  lay 
towards  the  norih  like  a  shield  oh't^e  sea,* 
of  course  with  the  boss  projecting  bjiVatdi 
at  th0  middle  point  And  moreover  he  seems 
to  "have  taken  it  for  part  of  the  continentj 
since  he  constantly  ewls' it  i  land^  and  lio^ 
where  An  Watid';  no!  to  mention  that  it  is 
plain  he  believed  in  a  northward  passage 
fit>m  it  by  water  to  Eubcea.         ^  ♦ 

The  ordfnaty  sea  passages  which  we  read 
of  in  Homer  are  usually  the  merest  cabotage. 
IthaCa  has  intercourse  with  PyloS,  rtpd-Qpaftii 
with  Cnetc.  There  is  not  the"  smallest  sij^n 
of  Any  foreign  trade  carried  on  in  Oreciart 
vessels.    We  he^r  once' of  a  merchant  ship 
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aad  crew^  bat  it  U  ia  Scberi^  The  voyage 
of  MeneUas  was  made  under  umple  strese 
of  weather^  most  of  kia  ships  were  wrecked* 
fi^  were  borne  to  Egjpt  by  the  wiads  and 
waves,  and  this  too  by  the  route  most  ab- 
horredf  namely,  across  the  open  sea.*  The 
only  exoeption,  the  one  great  Oreek  maritime 
enterprise,  was  the  voyage  of  Jason  to  the 
Euxine ;  and  the  proof  uiat  it  lay  in  waters 
wholly  uutravelled  may  be  found  not  only  in 
the  vast  importance  attached  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  ship,  but  in  the  cloud  of  popular 
and  imnoortal  ubles,  which  the  expeoition 
did  not  hal  to  engender. 

In  the  summary  account  of  his  joumeyings 
given  by  Mcnelaus  toTelemachus,  he  strings 
together  the  names  of  the  countries  he  had 
visited  as  follows:  *I  wandered  over  Cyprusi 
and  Pbcenice,  and  E|^vpt-^and  I  reached  the 
Ethiopes,  and  the  Sidonians,  and  the  Arabs 
('EpffAjSw),  and  Libya.*  f  In  the  first  clause 
he  IS  on  the  route,  more  or  less  known,  to 
Phoenice  and  Egypt,  on  which  Cyprus,  al« 
ready  ia  part  setUed  by  the  Phcsnicians,  was 
a  kind  of  stage ;  but  ia  the  second  the  mere 
order  of  the  names  is  enough  to  show  that 
Homer  was  quite  out  of  bis  depth.  And 
6ven  the  road  to  Egypt,  of  whicn  we  here 
find  mention,  was  probably  known  to  the 
Homeric  Greeks,  much  as  the  overland  road 
between  Russia  and  China  is  now  known  to 
the  English :  that  is  to  say,  as  an  existing 
route  frequented  by  persons  known  to  them ; 
Bot^  so  far  aa  appears,  by  themselves. 

Suoh  being  the  aarrow  sphere  of  their 
own  maritime  experience,  we  find  the  Greeks 
notwithstanding  supplied  with  the  products 
of  different  countries;  with  tin,  for  example, 
which  we  may  almost  say  must  have  been 
British ;  with  iron,  which  it  seems  pretty 
plain  they  did  not  know  how  to  work  by 
fire,  for  we  nowhere  hear  of  anv  ironsmith, 
aa  wovbear  of  a  coppersmith,  and  anoong  the 
metak  cast  by  Hephaistos  into  the  furnace 
for  the  making  of  the  Shield,  iron  is  not  includ* 
ed.J  They  had  also  gold,  which  is  nowhere 
stated  (as  silver  is^  to  have  been  produced 
within  or  near  toe  u^here  of  Greek  ex- 
perience ;  and  they  had  both  ivory  and  am- 
ber used  in  architectural  ornamentation.  § 
jFoin  with  this  the  fact  that  the  Phcenicians 
are  P^i^  exhibited  aa  the  carriers  of  the 
workL  They  then  knew,  and  the  Greeks  did 
not  knOw,  the  outer  i4)kere  of  the  Mediter* 
ranean,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Black  Sea ; 
and  tkey  were  the  only  people  able  lo  sjupr 
ply  thai  basis  of  coloured  tact,  which  has 
oeen  conjured  into  the  marvellous  phantaa^ 
magoria  of  the  '  Odyssey,'  ^  Three  chief  in- 
fluencea  must  have  worked  in  the  transforma*- 
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lion :  the  tendency  of  voyagers  to  m^paiff 
particulars,  for  greater  marvel,  and  for  re- 
flected credit  on  themselves ;  the  jealonsy  61 
a  mercantile  community,  anxious  to  keep  to 
its  own  members  a  profitable  commerce  for 
which  a  young  nation  might  show  a  paten* 
tial  fitness,  and  hence  to  exaggerate  difficul- 
ties, and  to  witbhold  or  falsify  all  informa- 
tion, such  as  distances  and  directiona,  that 
could  be  of  a  practical  character ;  thirdly,  the 
sovereign  imagination  of  \3ie  poet,  finding 
points  of  contact  and  combination  for  heto- 
r<^eneous  materials,  and  imparting  to  them 
the  kind  and  the  degree  of  unity  necessary 
to  enchain  the  minds  of  men. 

Mure,  in  his  *  History  of  Greek  litera- 
ture,' *  suggested  (and  supported  his  aaggea- 
tion  by  argument^  that  the  Phseacians  were 
in  truth  rhcBuicians,  and  that  the  name 
^aioMS^  was  a  parody  of  the  name  4»oivix£(. 
There  is  no  improbability  in  the  suggestion 
that  there  was  a  PhcBoician  settlement  at  a 
point  so  favourable  for  commeroe  as  Corfu. 
The  character  given  by  Homer  to  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  agrees  in  JPAI% 
and  in  part  disagrees,  with  that  of  the  ]rhiB- 
nician  mariners.  Their  great  characteristic^ 
according  to  the.poet,  was  to  exhibit  a  |Mre- 
tematur^  expertness  at  sea,  together  with 
the  wealth  and  luxury  that  commerce  engeor 
ders,  and  yet  not  to  be  either  an  eaerp^etic 
or  a  warlike  people.  Now  this  is  in  itself 
a  very  curious  form  of  character.  Yet  there 
is  much  reason  to  suppose  that,  throughout 
the  historic  period,  Corfu  has  presented  much 
of  this  contrast  By  its  advantagea  for 
trade  it  has  attracted  to  its  single  town  and 
port  races  the  most  remarkable  for  commer- 
cial euerffy— ^the  Corinthians,  the  Venetians^ 
the  En^ish.  But  the  mral  and  indigenous 
population  of  Corfu  presents  even  at  this 
day  a  marked  contrast  to  tfaa  characters  of 
such  races.  They  are  kindly,  gentle,  station^ 
ary,  indolent  Dr.  Hahn,  f  in  his  remark- 
able work  on  Albania,  baa  shown  with  how 
much  reaaon  the  modern  population  of  the 
coast  opposite  Corfu  may  be  believed  to  rep* 
lesent  those  first  settlers  of  the  Peninsula, 
whom  we  call  Pelasgian;  and  there  are 
abundant  signa  to  this  day  of  a  lika  archaic 
and  aboriginal  stamp  about  the  village  comr 
munities  of  the  island.  The  undeniably 
mixed  character  of  the  Homeric  portnut» 
and  the  tinge  of  effeminacy  pkhily  perceiv- 
able in  his  ^aioM^  may  be  referable  to  this 
old  duality,  springing  even  out  of  the  legend- 
ary age,  and  due  on  either  side  respectiveiy 
to  the  physical  features  of  the  country  ;  oa 
the  one  hand,  to  ifaeciq^tiesof  the  port  kt 
commercial  enterprise,  and  on  the  other,  to 
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tka  sttnetioiiB  of  tbe  boH,  rich,  friable  am} 
wroDgbt  wiili  IiUle  laboiu!^  to  a  rac0  that  de- 
sires to  fnake  easy  terms  wifeh  Fortnne,  and 
ibr  the  sake  of  a  certain  and  cheap  sufficiency 
to  strike  both  eaergj  and  aspiration  off  the 
page  of  life. 

Be  this  as  it  naay,  Scherie  is  tJbe  bordeiv 
knd  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  world 
of  Homer,  liere  eads,  so  Mr  as  the  marvel- 
loos  is  concerned,  that  tour  of  Odysseus 
which  beeins  with  the  land  of  the  lotus- 
esters.  The  picture  of  it  is  probably  the 
picture  of  a  Jrhcenician  seitlement:  and  in 
any  case,  if  the  knowled&^e  of  that  world  of 
which  it  is  the  threshoU  was  derived  by 
Homer  fbom  Phoenician  sources,  it  is  no  im- 
BMxlerate  assumption  to  si^.  that  the  colour 
vfaieh  we  ^nd  upon  it  must  in  all  likelihood 
be  PhoBnieiao. 

Now  the  first  point  to  which  we  are  de- 

siroas  to  call  attention,  in  an  age  of  incrcas- 

kg  attention  to  the  Homeric  text,  is  this : 

that  with  the  transition  to  the  outer  World 

of  the  *  Odyssey,'  we  pass  also  into  the  sphere 

of  anew,  or  at  least  an  altered,  mythology. 

The  action  of  Zeus,  and  of  the  Olympian 

gods  in  general,  is  suspended.    Apollo,  Ber^ 

eMse  to  be  beard  of,  ,  But  let  us  watch  es« 

pecially  for  Athaa^,  theibnd  protectress,  the 

neTeriailing  adviser,  the  very foster-roothec 

of  Odysseua^     From  the  moment  when  his 

Towage  begins  she  quits  bim,  oven  m  out* 

weaned  gods  quit  their  shrines  in  a  doomed 

citj :  in  none  of  his  straits  is  she  there  to 

rive  her  aid.    She  has  not^  indeed,  forgotten 

htm :  for  while  he  pines  in  the  Ogygian  isle, 

die  pleads  his  cause  in  Olympus,  and  the 

final  mission  <^  Hermes  to  Calypso  is  the  re* 

nit  of  her  exertions.    Tet  she  cannot  aid 

him  io  the  storm  .which  assails  him  before  he 

reaches  th^  land  of  the  Phsaciana.    It  i^ 

Hermes,  who  befriends  him  against  Circe. 

b  is  Ido,''^  the   daugh^r  of  Cadmus   the 

Phceoician,  who  supplies  him  with  the  girdle 

that  saves  his  life  from  the  infuriate  waves. 

It  is  long  after  he  has  had  the -first  siffht  of 

Scherie,f  after  he  has  duly  set  the  xp^s^fAw 

Bflder  his  breast,  and  only  after  Poseidon  has 

vhollj  withdrawa  from    the  scene^  that 

Atheni  resumes  her  good  offices ;  but  even 

tbeo  in  a  manner  no  more  direct  dian  by 

CttMing  Boreas  §  (the  Bona  of  the  Adriatic 

of  to-iy)  to  blow.    When  Qdysseu^  nears 

^  shore  at  the  river's  mouth,  and  is  hard 

pit  to  it  how  to  land,  he  does  not,  according 

to  his  wont,  pay  to  histoid  guardian,  but  to 

^e  Biver-GcKl  \    When  he  reaches  the  citv. 

Md  aees  her  temple,  then  he  prays  to  her;  1 

^  sha  heaisy  b«4,  says  tha  poem,  she  did 
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net  disclose  herself  to  him,  as  had  been  hec 
wont  at  other  times  :  and  this,  it  adds,  'on 
account  ef  her  reverence  for  her  uncle  Foseio 
don,  *  whose  wrath  was  not  yet  appeased.' 
And  it  is  only  when  he  regains  the  shore  of 
Ithicai  when  he  is  once  more  in  an  atmos« 
phere  purely  Greek,  that  she  at  len^h  re« 
sumes  her  personal  communications  with  her 
best  beloved  of  mcn.f 

In   the  Homeric  system,  the  five  most 
powerful    gods    are    Zeus,    Her^   Athen^ 
1  Apollo,  and  Poseidon.    There  is  a  wide  in- 
'  ten*al    always   maintained    in    the    poems 
I  between  these  deities,  in  point  of  Kviujg  and 
I  working  energy,  and  as  to  the  real  exeroise 
I  of  governing  power,  and  the  rest  of  ih% 
Olympian   Court    We  have  now  pointed 
out  that,  during  the  v<yva^  of  Odysseus,  four 
of  them  are  almost  wholly  withdrawn  from 
the  scene;  the  only  exceptions  being  that 
Zeus  is  named  (but  ^t  is  not  active)  in 
Scherii  at  the  border-line,  and  that  Athen^ 
there  appears  in  restrained  and  subordinate 
action.    In  the  absenoe  of  these  four  great 
personages  we  have  other  deities,  and  es- 
pecially roaeidon,  in  (ttller  sway. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied  that,  while 
Odysseus  is  at  sea,  there  is  nothing  strango 
in  our  finding  him  under  the  sea-god.  But 
the  careful  reader  of  Homer  must  be  per* 
feotly  awan  that  within  the  Greek  sphere 
the  dominion  of  the  sea  is  by  no  means  ex- 
clusively with  Poseidon.  Zeus,  Athen^ 
Apollo,  Her^  are  found  to  exhibit  theiff 
power  over  navigation,  by  fkvourable  breezes, 
by  storms,  by  deliverances  from  tempest; 
and,  strange  to  say,  there  is  no  ease  in  tho 
Homeric  poems  of  a  storm  created  by  Posei* 
donj  except  the  one  which  assails  Odysseus 
on  his  way  from  Ocygia,  that  is  to  sav, 
while  he  is  still  in  the  outer  world.  Wo 
have,  therefore,  firft  to  find  a  reason  for  the 
assumption  of  this  exclusive  domination  onl^ 
in  the. outer  or  Phoenician  H>here.  Bat  this 
is  not  all.  The  signs  of  his  predominance 
are  not  now  confined  to  the  sea.  He  is  the 
progenitor  of  the  Cyclops,  who  have  no  roar» 
itime  mark  about  them :  he  is  the  pro^nitor 
of  the  Phseac^ans,  who,  girt  about  with  thq 
marvellonsi  are  allowed  to  bear  the. title 
ilforpf^^f,  commonly  reserved  for  kin^; 
his  temple,  again,  holds  the  place  belonging 
to  the  temple  of  the  chief  deity  in  Scheri^ 
for  the  dyoD'fi  or  place  of  assembly  surrounds 
it ;  I  and  it  it  be  said  l^is  is  all- due  to  the 
&ct  that  the  Phoenicians  are  a  maritima 
people,  the  very  objection  goes  to  sustain  in 
the  strongest  manner  our  general  hypothesis 
that  Poseidon  was  a  Pbcenician  god,  and 
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fliaf  lie  TT^ft,  mofoover,  very  eminently  ihe 
god  tjijf  the  Phoenicians; 

We  havo,  howeverL  ttvo  more  leads  of 
proof  10  reserve,  on  wliich  we  are  disposed  to 

iiTace  cousirleraLIe  reliance.  Otic  of  Ihefn  is 
!iG  aftorfiii  (htJ  more  elevated  place  which 
Posotdon  holds  in  Olympus,  so  long  as  the 
scene  of  the  PoL^m  l',  laid  in  the  outer  world. 
The  other  is  the  entry  Of  a  new  and  very  re- 
markable personage  upon  the  stagfe-  And 
we  shall  add  a  remark  upon  a  change  in 
diet,  which  accompanies  the  change  in  the 
mythology.  We  will  deal  first  with  the 
promotion,  s6  to  call  it,  of  Poseidon, 

From  the  Fifth  to  a  point  far  on  in  the 
iPwelflh  Book  of  the  •  Odyssey,'  Zeus,  though 
lis  name  appears  noW  and  then,  has  no 
ostensible  part  in  the  direct  action  upon  men, 
and  becomes  at  most  an  abstracted,  otiose, 
and  epicurean  god.  The  Olympian  Court  ia 
still  supremo,  for  it  directs  Calypso  to  liber- 
ate Oaysseus;  We  may  note  in  passing 
that  the  message  is  to  Oftlypso,  dangntet  of 
Atlas,  both  of  them  Phoenician  personages, 
and  the  ambassador  is  Hertaea,  a  deity  who 
eci'Uia  tg  be  dearly  of  Phoerrician  importation* 
But  it  is  to  [jc  patticularfy  remarked  that 
Poseidon  is  allowed  to  pursue  his  hostility  to 
Odysseus,  altliongh.  that  hero  enjoys  the 
marked  friendship  of  ZeuS  and  Athen^,  and 
the  general  favour  of  th^  godb.*  This  be- 
comes more  significant  w^en  we  find  that 
f*oseidot;,  npon  becoming  aware  pf  the  re- 
lease of  0*Jys.«Gne,  complains  that  the  gods 
have  changed  thdr  counsel  in  his  absence, 
&&  if  it  were  an  invasion  of  his  rights.f  .  In 
tlie  grcftt  B(>ok  of  the  Cyclops,  Polyphemus 
and  Ids  brethren  disclafm  the  authority  of 
Zeus  while  they  are  the  children  of  PoseJ- 
doji ;  anil,  wheT]  the  monster  is  consoled  by 
iia  neighbour^  they  say  *  sickness^  which 
com  ^3  from  great  Zeus,  is  a  thing  unavoid- 
able ;  yet  do  thou  pray  to  out  father  the 
lord  Pc>8CTTlon.'I  And  the  monstet  does 
ptay  tliat  Odysseus  may  fail  of  the  desired 
return ;  |  but  that,  if  fate  requires  his  going 
home,  it  mav  be  miserably,  and  that  he  may 
find  calamity  in  his  house  ;  a  petition  not  at 
all  within  the  proWnce  of  a  mere  sea-god  to 
gratiL  And  when  Odysseus  prays  just  after 
in  the  contrary  sense  for  a  safe  return,  Zeus, 
Bays  the  poet,  did  not  accept  his  sacrifice, 
but  doomed  his  ehip's  company  to  destruc- 
tion. J 

Further  light  is  thrown  upon  this  subject 
W  the  *  Lay  of  Demodocus,*  in  the  [Eighth 
Booki  From  the  scene  ther6  described,  the 
goddeasCB  are  absent  on  account  of  modesty. 
Now  of  these  goddcss€te,  fivfe — and  the  only 
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Ones  of  any  note-^-are  apparently  not  Phc&- 
nician :  namely,  Her^,  Athen^,  Aitcmis, 
Themis,  and  Leto.  The  invitation  f^om 
Hephaistos  to  come  and  see  Is  answered  by 
the  attendance  of  Poseidon,  Hermes,  Apollo,* 
and  lastly,,  of  .Helios,  or  the  Sun,  who  had 
detected  the  offence  by  his  all-seeing  pro- 
perties, and  had  carried  the  news  to  Ee- 
phaiistos.  Zeus  does  not  appear  to  have  at- 
tended ;  and  the  grave  functions  of  the  chur 
appear  to  have  been  eirercised  on  this  occa^ 
sion  by  Poseidon.  The  occurrence  gives  riac 
to  an  inextinguishable  laughter  among  the 
godb.  But,  jnst  as  we  are  told  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Second  Iliad  tlat,  while  all  othew 
slept,  Zens  could  not  sleep,  fbr  there  was 
senoQS  business  tor  be  done,  so,  here  says  the 
poet,  while  the  others  laughed,  'Poseidon 
did  not  laugh  ; '  but,  seemingly  as  the  person 
responsible  for  order,f  he  entreated  Hephais- 
tos to  put  an  ead  to  the  scandal,  and  to 
accept  the  fAOQ^rfypia,  or  *  damages'  for  adul- 
tery; and  finally  he  became  bail,  witb  a 
positive  promise  on  bis  own  part  to  pay 
should  the  offender  fkil.J  The  licentfoils 
colour  of  the  whole  legend,  and  the  promi- 
nence of  Aphrodite— Dy  fer  the  meanest 
personage  in  the  Greek  Olympus — ^aHy  it 
with*  Phoenicia;  for  th©  Hellenic  tales  of 
OlympiaTi  intrigue  were  commonly  accom- 
panied with  strict  privacy,  very  diffei'ent 
from  tt^  sbamelesii  eflVontery  of  the  Lay. 
The  scene  of  its  delivery  supports  the  pre- 
sumption ;  and  the  remarkable  part  phiyed 
by  Poseidon,  as,  th^  one  who  c^rea  for  the 
general  creoit,  cannot,  so  far  as  wo  see,  be 
explained,  except  by  the  supposition  thut  in 
everything  Phosnician  he  bad  the  first  or  a 
leading  place. 

We  must  add  a  few  words  on  the  storm 
to  which  we  have  referred,  the  only  one  in 
the  poems  due  to  Poseidon.  In  Od.  V. 
291-4,  we  have  the  elements  x)f  the  tempest^ 
the  clouds,  the  darkness,  and  that  conflict  of 
the  winds  in  which  Homer  so  remaAably 
anticipated  by  ftome  30tK)  years  the  circular 
theory  of  storms.  K*ow  the  disposal  of  these 
elements  is  really  not  a  sea*function,  but  an 
air-fiiDction ;  and  the  air-god  rn  Homer  is 
the  supreme  god'.  The  fiicts  become  much 
more  significant  when  we  .find  that  Odys- 
seus (902-4)  at  once  ascribes  to  Zeas  tbo 
yery  storm  that  Poseidon  had  aroused. 
Surely  the  natural  explanation  is  that  we 
have  here  Poseidon  in  the  exercise  of 
supreme  functions,  or  what  was   afterwards 

*  In  the  pr«Bence  ki^  Apollo,  a?  well  as  In  the 
legend*  ef  hie  f<fe4Mg  «:|eB,Aiid  pf  the  pUgue  la 
Ttom,  we  may  find  indications  of  that  stage  of 
belief  when  he  was  grariteting  towards  identity 
with  theBia'ii  th#  dymiiati  ^ystaoL 
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ealled  in  'Caria'  and  el3eirb9re  the  Zeoa^ 
Poseidon. 

Now,  as  to  the  entrance  of  the  Sun  on  tb^ 
scene.  His  appearance  ia  thia  place,  with 
SQch  a  marked  and  acti?^  personality,  though 
it  is  not  in  absolute  contradiction  to  the 
*  Iliad,'  where  just  one  single  word  glances 
it  him  as  partaking  of  animated  existence, 
for  he  is  said  reluctantly  to  set  on  thd  great 
day  of  battles  preceding  the  morrow  so  fatal 
for  Troy — yet  is  broadly  separated  frona  its 
geoera!  tenour  and  movement^  and  has  been 
treated  by  critics  as  a  sign  of  different 
aathorship.  In  our  opinion,  without  eater-, 
ing  into  that  question  at  all,  it  is  naturally 
and  simply  explained  by  the  Phoenician  com- 
plexion given  to  the  mythology  in  the  outer 
sphere  of  the  *  Odyssey,'  where  it  adapts 
itself  to  the  Phoenician  origin  and  hue  of  the 
poet's  materials.  At  any  rate,  we  have  be- 
yond all  doubt  before  us  a  great  deviation, 
not  only  from  the  mythology  of  the  *  Iliad,' 
bat  from  the  mythology  of  the  *  Odyssey ' 
itself  within  the  Hellenic  world,  which,  be  it 
observed,  is  in  exact  correspondence  with 
that  of  the  *  Iliad.'  For  the  'Odyssey' 
generally,  the  Sun's  pretensions  to  personal 
and  active  deity  might  almost  be  described  j 
in  the  beautiful  language  of  '  Samson  Ago- 
nistes:' 

'  The  sun  to  me  is  dark 
And  silent  as  the  moon 
Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  care.' 

Bat  in  the  outer  sphere  of  the  *  Odjssev ' 
we  have  yet  a  mor«  pregnant  notice  of  bim 
than  any  we  have  yet  seen.     It  is  for  the 
consumption   of  his  oxen  in  the  island  of 
!      Thrinaki^  that  the  ship  of  Odyssens,  and  all 
I      his  remaining  companions,  are  destroyed  in 
&  tempest  sent  after  counsel  taken  in  Olym- 
pos  by  Zeus,  who  reappears  at  this  point  in 
some  exercise  of  his  supremacy,    mw,  to 
these  oxen  an  immense  and  mystic  sanctity 
altaches.    This  is  shown  by  the  severity  of 
the  penalty   inflicted  on  the  crew,  though 
I       they  had  carefully  offered  them  in  sacrifice 
to  the  gods,  had  vowed  to  erect  a  temple  of 
the  8uu  in  Ithaca  (showing,  we  may  notice, 
that  there  was  none  there  before),  and  had 
only  sought  a  meal  in  this  direction  when  un- 
der the  last  extremities  of  famine.   It  is  shown 
again  by  the  marvel,  we  may  say  &e  miracle 
described  by  the  poet  in  imi^ry  of  marked 
solemnity ;  for  after  the  animals  were  slaijD, 
the  bides  crept  about,  and  the  flesh  Jiowed 
e?en  while  distended  on  the  spits**     It  is 
shown,  finally,  by  the  delight  wliich  the  San 
himself  says  he  took,  night  and  morning,*  in 
bis  oxen.    Now  this  very  curious  representa- 
^n  has  no  parallel  nor  analogue  either  in 


the  earlier  or  ii^  the  later  m\  thology  of 
Greece ;  and  the .  hypothesis  oi  a  different 
authpr  for  the  'Oclvtsey,'  iliorufore,  does  not 
reipove  the  diffipuhj.  But  it  ia  !u  perfect 
keeping  with  all  that  we  kutm  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  o)i  in  the  East,  wluch  made  it  for 
the  Israelites,  acting  m  imitation  of  their 
neighbours,  the  impersonation  of  the  deity  ; 
and  which  brought  tlie  twelve  brazeti  oxcq, 
under  a  brazen  sea,  into  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  through  tlie  inediura  of  those 
whom  we  may  call  its  riuL^oieian  artists* 
To  us,  then,  the  presence  apd  action  of  tbe 
Sun  ip  this  part  of  the  *  Odj^ey '  its  of  itself 
a  powerful  indication  of  the  Phcpuician  el&- 
roent  dominant  in  the  nivthology,  and  thug 
of  the  Phoenician  character  of  Poeei  Joo,  In 
using  the  term  Pha^nician^howeirer,  we  both 
here  and  elsewhefe  intend  to  signify  that 
which  came  to  Greece  from  PhcDnieia,  whe* 
ther  having  its  origin  then?j  or  whether,  only 
passing  through  that  country  as  the  last  gta^e 
on  its  journey. 

And  now  a  word  upon  a  curious  change 
of  dietai^  which  attends  the  transition  of 
Odysseus  and  his  associates  from  the  inner 
to  the  outer  geographic  sphere*  Every- 
where else  throughout  the  poems,  miilton, 
pork,  and  goatVflesh  are  in  the  second  rant 
as  food,  while  birds,  and  even  fishes — hear  it 
ye  oysters  on  your  oozy  beds,  ye  whitL^haits 
wallowing  ia  the  mud  of  Thames,  and  ye  red 
mullets  at  your  sport  in  the  Hue  waters 
ofTorbay!  are  the  last  and  least  esteemed 
of  all.f  But  beef  is  the  true  staff  of  life. 
Moreover,  the  ox  was  the  favourite^  for  sacri- 
fice, of  Poseidon  in  particular;  wbJIe  lacri^ 
fice  and  food  wece  one.  But  as  we  pass  into 
the  outer  sphere  of  the  *  Otl yssey  '  we  aecm 
gradually  to  lose  sight  of  tins  aDiraal  as  a 
legitimate  article  of  consumption.  In  the 
land  of  the  Cyclops  we  find  &hccp  ai>d  goats 
exclusively.  And  it  is  with  mutton  only 
that  Circe  stocks  the  ship  of  Odv^seiis*  In 
her  realm  of  Aides,  Odysser  i  sacnficce  sheep 
for  the  shades  of  the  dead  :  but  he  promisea 
to  sacrifice  for  them  a  cow  on  his  return  to 
{tbaca.t  Scheri^,  as  we  have  said,  is  the 
border-land  between  the  world  of  experience 
and  of  dream,  and  partakes  of  both.  Here 
the  use  of  beef  does  not  wholly  disappeafi 
but,  odd  to  say,  there  is  much  less  of  it,  and 
it  loses  the  place  6f  honour.  In  nobble 
contrast  with  the  PyUan  feast  of  tjie  ThirS 
Odyssey  t^  Poseidon,  only  two  oxen  are 
slain,  with  eight  hogs  and  twelve  6heep;§ 
and  whe«i  Odysse^us  gives  what  may  be 
called  the  prize  piece  ta  the  Bard,  it  is  the 
chine,  Dot^  as  in  the  case  of  Ajax  in  the 
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*  Iliad,'  of  an  ox,  bnt  of  a  fct  ho^.*  As  we 
go  farther  into  the  weird  region,  the  ox  en- 
tirely diiappears  from  the  table:  What 
poBdiUe  explanation  dan  be  given  of  this 
remarkable  exclnsion  of  the  ox  from  his 
proper  place  as  food,  if  it  b6  not  that  the 
region  in  which  the  scene  ift  supposed  to 
be  laid,  was  also  supposed  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  a  religion  that  regarded  the 
ox  as  too  sacred  for  that  vulgar  use. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  variation 
'perceivable  in  the  mythology  of  the  outer 
world  of  the  'Odyssey'  points  to'  some 
religious  system  or  systems,  among  ^hich, 
if  Poseidon  was  great  or  even  supreme  for 
some  races,  the  Sun  also  was  profoundly 
venerated  by  others.  And  this  brings  us  to 
the  verge  of  a  question  much  contested 
among  £e  learned,  and  greatly  beyond  our 
power  to  solve.  Are  we  to  understand  by 
tiie  term  Phoenicians  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  commonly  termed  Phoenicia  ? 
Or  were  the  Phoenicians  a  race  of  traffickers, 
Semitic  in  language  and  extraction,  who  bad 
previously  been  settled  on  the  Red  Sea  (ac- 
cording to  Herodotus),!  with  kindred  also 
>n  and  about  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulph, 
and  who^  migrating  at  a  very  early  period 
to  the  Mediterranean  coast,  acquired  a  po- 
sition of  ascendancy  along  its  Eastern  bor- 
der f  M.  Renan  J  describes  them  as  une  rbce 
marckande^  itablie  au  milieu  cTautochthones  ^ 
de  race  inf&rieure.  TJoderstandhig  by  atUoch- 
thones  simply  prior  occupants,  we  cannot 
but  feel  disposed  to  subscribe  to  this  opin- 
ion. We  know  not  in  what  other  mode 
to  reconcile  the  apparent  conflict  between 
ihe  Canaanitish  and  the  PhcBnician  name, 
and  between  the  evidences  in  this  quarter  of 
a  Semitic  and  of  a  Hamitic  extraction.^ 
Again,  it  may  be  that  parts  of  these  pheno- 
mena should  be  referred  to  Assyrian  influen- 
ees.  In  this  place  we  niust  not  dip  into  the 
controversy  further  than  by  a  single  observa- 
tion. The  Homeric  evidence  certainly  points 
to  a  duality  of  mythology  in  the  Phoenician 
traditions,  which  betoken  at  least  a  duality 
of  race.  If  the  Phoenician  sailors,  wof- 
fihipping  a  Poseidon,  dwelt  amonff  Canaan- 
ites,  who  worshipped  the  sun  as  Bel  ot  Baal, 
that  state  of  facts  would  be  one  in  exact  ac- 
cordance, we  conceive,  with  the  indications 
of  the*  Odyssey.' 

And  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  close  con- 
nexion in  the  historic  period  between  the 
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Phoenicians,  with  their  c6loniid  progeny,  and 
Poseidon.  Diodorus*  informs  us  that  an  altar 
to  Posddon  was  built  at  the  northern  extrem- 
ity of  the  Red  Sea.  At  that  point  was  a 
promontory  called  Poseidion,  and  a  grove  of 
palms  {^amxsi).  Whether  this  were  a  mother 
site,  or,  as  some  think,  a  colony,  here  is  a 
sign  of  that  connexion  of  the  Phoenicians 
with  Poseidon  for  which  we  have  been  con- 
tending.  Of  this  connexion  there  is  abundant 
evidence  at  Carthage.  In  the  war  with 
Gelon,f  Hamilcar  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice 
for  success  in  a  costly  manner  (lASyaXoflrpf^rw^), 
to  Poseidon ;  and  it  appears  to  have  had  ref> 
erence  to  land  operations,  although  they  in- 
cluded, on  the  side  of  Gelon,  the  burning  of 
the  fleet  in  port.  In  the  war  against  Agri- 
gentum,  and  here  with  exclusive  reference  to 
operations  by  land,  Hamilcar  |  sacrificed  a 
boy  to  Eronos;  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
pitching  them  into  the  sea,  a  crowd  of  vicUms 
UVrfitig  kpsiuv)  to  Poseidon.  This  is  in  the 
fifth  century  b.o.  Later  in  the  historic  period 
Scipio,  when  attacking  Carthago  Nova, 
assures  his  army  that  he  has  the  countenance 
and  aid  of  Poseidon  §  fconveyed  to  him  in  a 
dream.  The  meaning  doubtless  was,  that  the 
foe  was  deserted  by  his  own  proper  god ;  and 
Poly  bins  says  it  produced  an  immeDse  effect 
upon  the  soldiery. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  theology  so 
composite  as  that  of  Greece  should  present  in 
any  of  its  parts  a  philosophical  or  logical  pre- 
cision. It  is,  in  truth,  the  want  of  logical 
adjustment  which  affords  one  of  the  many 
proofe  of  its  being  composite.  When  we  find 
Athene  and  Ares  gods  of  war,  Athen^  and 
Hephaistos  gods  of  art,  Apollo  and  Paieon,  and 
(at  a  later  date]  Asclepios,  gods  of  healing, 
Poseidon  and  Nereus  gods  of  the  sea»  and 
when  we  know  that  the  Greek  nation  was  the 
combined  product  of  a  variety  of  factors,  we 
naturally  refer  the  difl^srent  deities  to  differ- 
ent ethnical  sources;  and  in  consolidating 
the  various  elements  into  a  general  system, 
if  the  community  was  to  cohere  in  peace,  no 
method  but  that  of  compromise  among  the 
deities  could  be  followed  with  success.  The 
supreme  deity  of  an  immigrant  race  or  family 
must,  tinder  the  conditions  of  the  primitive 
paganfsm,  either  gain  new  subjects;  or  part 
witn  old  prerogatives ;  or  thirdly,  and  lastly, 
be  absorbed  by  identification  with  some  aod 
already  in  possession.  It  is  probable  that 
there  was  ranch  variation  from  flie  central 
system  in  the  schemes  of  local  worship.  The 
curious  collections  of  Pausanias,  whrdi  take 
up  the  facts  of  the  Hellenic  mythology  in  i 
last  stage,  as  Hon^r  presents  it  in  the  first, 
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leave  upon  tlie  mind  the  impresaipn  of  an 
immense  diversity  in  the  different  regions  of 
the  countrv,  and  the  idea  is  a  natural  one, 
thattbouffh  Zeus  was  in  theory  the  supreme 
god  for  afl  Greece,  yet  practically  he  may  at 
aiffercnt  spots  have  heen  eclipsed  by  what 
was  for  the  inhabitants  an  older  and  more  in- 
floential  worship ;  by  Demeter  and  Kor&  for 
instance,  as  the  representatives  of  Attic  Pe- 
ksgianism,  at  Elensis,*  and  at  other  places  by 
^ptian,  or  Phoenician,  or  Syrian  divinities. 
We  have  thrown  out  for  consideration  the 
snggestion  that  Poseidon  may  have  been  not 
only  a  god,  but  the  supreme  god  of  the  sea- 
hmg  Phoenicians,  distinguishing  them  from 
the  worshippers  of  Bel  and  Ashtaroth,  among 
4ir  beside  whom  they  lived,  and  of  whose  in- 
Uneoce  Uiere  are  apparent  traces  in  (Greece. 
There  appear  to  bo,  beyond  doubt,  in  Pau- 
aanias  many  facts  with  regard  to  the  worship 
of  Poseidon,  which  any  notion  of  him  as  a 
mere  sea-god  is  quite  insufficient  to  explain, 
and  which  appear  to  us  best  to  harmonise 
with  the  belief  that  the  strictly  Phoenician 
immigrants  looked  upon  him  as  the  distinct- 
ire  ^  of  their  nationality^  and  that  when 
they  penetrated  into  inland  parts  of  Greece 
they  naturally  took  with  him  their  worship 
as  they  went.  Of  all  the  districts  described 
by  this  author,  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  that 
tells  us  so  much  of  Poseidonian  worship  as 
Arcadia :  while  there  is  none  so  completely 
eat  off  from  the  sea,  and  with  a  population 
so  litde  versed  in  maritime  concerns.  Again, 
Poseidon,  we  are  told,  appeared  on  the  Ar- 
cadian ude  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea.f  In 
the  same  section  of  that  country,  accordiufi^ 
to  the  local  traditions,  ho  was  born  and 
bred.|  But  likewise  in  many  of  the  legends 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  we  see  him  in  possession 
of  attributes  or  installed  in  relations,  some 
of  them  perhaps  originally  his  property,  but 
vhich  in  the  established  religion  of  Hellas 
belonged  to  Zeus.  To  him  is  carried  over 
that  connection  between  Zeus  and  Demeter, 
of  which  the  mvsterious  Kor6  was  the  fruit : 
and  their  joint  daughter  Despoina  enjoys  the 
lame  awful  honours  as  the  Damsel,  associated 
with  her  mother  as  a  superior  rather  than  as 
an  equal,  and  worshipped  by  the  Arcadians 
kf>  runs  the  narrative  of  Pausauias)  as  the 
m  among  all  deities.§  Again  at  Corinth 
there  was  a  temple  in  which  Aphrodite  ap- 
peared as  his  daughter:]  a  legend  which 
we  ha?e  seen  reproduced  in  the  beautiful 
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jewel  work  of  the  Italians  of  the  Cinque 
cento.  So  distinctly  severed  was  he  in  many 
of  his  attributes  from  the  notion  of  a  mere 
sea  or  even  moisture^god,  that  in  the  course 
of  time  a  severance  takes  place,  and  we  hear 
of  two  Poseidons.  In  the  JD^wt^  of  Aris- 
tophanes,* when  one  of  the  characters  swears 
by  Poseidon,  the  other  repKes,  *  Do  you  mean 
the  Poseidon  of  the  sea?'  The  name  too  of 
the  Zeus-Poseidon,  and  a  multitude  of  indica- 
tions which  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to 
exhibit  in  this  place,  show  us  the  traditions 
of  this  god  in  identity  or  alliance  with  those 
which  bilong  to  the  supreme  object  of  worship^ 

It  will  now»  we  trust,  be  thought  that  the 
result  of  this  examination  goes  far  to  estab^ 
lish  a  previous  Phtenician  character  of  the 
Greek  Poseidon.  But  it  also  tends,  and  if 
further  pursued  we  believe  it  would  farther 
tend,  to  produce  the  belief  that  the  connexion 
of  the  Phoenicians  with  Greece  was  a  wider 
and  a  far  more  fruitful  one  than  has  been 
commonly  supposed.  We  venture  ;next  to 
propound  two  further  questions  for  consider- 
ation. The  first,  whether  the  Danaan  fam- 
ily, which  first  impressed  a  "national  name  on 
Greece,  was  not  probably  of  PhoBuician 
origin  ?  The  second,  whether,  .^lus  and 
the  .^lid  houses,  who  play  the  chief  part  in 
early  Greek  history,  were  not  of  the  same  ex- 
traction ?  We  shall  only  attempt  to  throw 
together  a  few  particulars,  which  may  serve 
to  show  at  the  very  least  that  these  sug- 
gestions may  be  worth  considering. 

First,  then,  the  common  tradition,  which 
draws  the  Danaan  family  f^om  an  Egyptian 
root,  can  hardly  be  taken  aa  a  denial  of  his 
coming  from  Phoenicia ;  for  the  two  countries 
were  blended  in  the  distance  on  the  Greek 
horizon,  and  the  channel  of  communication 
with  that  portion  of  the  world,  so  &r  as  oar 
evidence  goes,  was  completely  Phoenician, 
while  that  country  was  charged  at  a  very 
early  period  with  Egyptian  elements.  It 
seems  quite  possible  that  all  the  immigra- 
tions called  Egyptian  may  have  taken  place 
at  the  epoch  of  the  Conquests  which  go  by 
the  name  of  Seaostris  or  Rameses  II.,  when 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Phoenician  coast  were 
the  subjects  of  Egypt,  gave  their  masters  % 
fleet,  and  perhaps  bore  their  national  desig- 
nation. Of  the  Danaan  name  itself  M.  Eenan 
has  supplied  us  with  the  counterpart  on  the 
Phoenician  coast.  He  finds  a  district  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tripoli  which  is  called 
Dannid,  or  Dyanniyyeh,  and  which  he  re- 
gards as  a  very  ancient  seat  of  population ; 
and  Pausauias  f  tells  that  th^re  stood,  at  the 
reputed  landing-place  of  Danaus  from  hijs 
ships,  on  the  Argive  coast,  a  temple  of  Po- 
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eeidon  Genesios:  a  circuroeUnce  sorely  at 
\:ariaiice  with  the  notion  of  his  Egyptian  ori- 
gin. But  again.  We,t^ke  as  a  point  already 
Exed,  the  introduction  of  letters  from  Phoa- 
nicia  into  Greece.  '  Now  the  only  Greek  per- 
son named  in  Corner  as  making  use  of  let- 
ters or  of  something  that  served  their  pur- 
pose (dvni,aTa\^  is  Proetus,  King  of  Arg08>*  a 
member  of  tne  Danaan  family,  and  the  jonly 
member  of  it  respecting  whose  actions  the 
poet  gives  us  any  information.'  And  we  find 
the  name  of  this  Prcetus  again  upon  one  of 
the  Gates  of  Thebes,  which  was  a  principal 
centre  of  Phcsnician  influences  in  Greece. 
I^astly,  Pansaniasf  gives  us  the  local  tradi- 
tion tliat  the  Cyclops  built  Tiryng  for  Proe- 
tus. Now  we  know  the  Cyclops  from  Homer 
only  as  the  children  of  Poseidon,  and  as  in- 
habiting the  Phoenician  world. 

And  we  take  this  opportunity  of  sugsrest- 
ing  that  the  formula  of  tradition  is  an  irra- 
tional one,  which  conunonly  treats  of  the 
jBarliest  stone  buildings  of  southern  Europe 
as  Cyclopian  or  Pelasgian  remains.  The 
Cyclops  of  Homer  is  a  mbuloas  being ;  but 
the  name  has  a  real  meaning,  and  it  would 
quite  properly  associate  with  Phoenician 
buildings.  Now  it  is  impossible,  as  we 
think,  to  weigh  the  evidence  of  the  Homeric 
text  on  this  subject  without  arriving  at  two 
results.  First,  that  the  text  affords  the 
means  of  connecting  the  Pelasgian  name  with 
^riculture ;  but  that  construction  in  hewn 
stone  stands  everywhere  in  connexion  with 
Phoenician  tokens.  That  famous  wall  of 
Troy,  which  so  long  defied  the  Greeks,  and 
drove  them  at  last  to  the  expedient  of  the 
horse,  was  built  by  Poseidon.  There  are  al- 
ao  two  occRsions  on  which  Homer  mentions 
hewn  or  quarried  stones,  Ai^oi  xarup^xisg. 
One  is  fur  the  building  of  the  Pheeacian 
Agor^  ;  tlie  other  is  the  court  in  front  of  the 
cave  vf  tLe  Cyclops :  both  of  them,  it  will 
be  noticed,  in  strictly  Phoenician  associ- 
ation. 

With  respect  to  the  JEolian  branch  of  the 
question,  our  fir&t  step  must  be  to  rebel 
against  the  authority  of  the  late  and  spurious 
distich  w  hidi  tella  ua  of  a  Hellen  as  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Greek  tribes,  of  his  sons  -^lua, 
Donis,  and  XutbuR,  and  of  the  two  sons  of 
Xutlm^  Tod  and  Achaeus.  This  tradition  is 
"W-oi- til  less  in  every  point  except  one  :  that  it 
represents  the  ^^ulian  as  the  oldest  of  the 
griiat  recognised  Hellenic  sub-names.  But 
it  is  comujon  to  speak  of  an  ^^Eolian  tribe, 
and  of  the  JSoIian  dialect  As  to  the  first, 
we  are  not  aware  of  any  tribe  carrying  that 
same  before  the  invasion  of  the  Heraclids : 
but  there  were,  l^ke  the  Heraclids,  several 
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honaes  or  families,  reputed  to  be  descended 
from  .^lus,  a  person  of  legendary  fame.  As 
to  the  second,  we  can  only  understand  it  to 
mean  that  earliest  form  of  the  Hellenic 
tongue  which  Homer  spoke,  and  which  was 
used  in  Greece  at  the  period  when  the  -^EoJid 
houses  flourished.  With  regard  to  the  pres- 
ent 'discussion^  there  are  two  principal  q^ues- 
tions  to  be  asked  :  the  one,  who  was  j^Eolus? 
and  the  other,  in  what  mythological  relations 
do  we  find  the  JEolid  houses?  If  the  argu- 
ment advanced  in  these  pages  is  sound,  the 
first  question  is  not  hard  to  answer.  If  the 
scenes  and  personages  of  the  outer  world  of 
the  'Odyssey*  are  Phoenician,  then  ^olus, 
who  is  among  them,  was  Phoenician  too. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  how  he  stands 
in  Homer.  (1)  Though  the  poet  speaks  of 
-^lidee,  he  nowhere  mentions  the  name  of 
-^olus  except  in  the  one  famous  place  of  the 
*  Odyssey.'  (2)  JEoIus  is  the  son  of  Hip- 
potas.  This  connexion  with  the  horse, 
which  is  so  intimately  associated  with  Po- 
seidon, cannot  be  unfavourable  to  his  claim' 
to  Phoenician  extraction.  (3)  He  is  not  a 
deity,  but  a  man,  probably  endowed  with 
privilege  like  Tithonus ;  or  as  Calypso,  !f  she 
had  been  allowed,  would  have  endowed 
Odysseus ;  he  was  beloved  by  the  gods,  *iXoff 
o^avaroKTi  diottft :  for  him,  as  a  man,  some 
ethnical  relation  or  other  is  to  be  presumed 
to  exist.  (4)  He  abounds  in  sons  and 
daughters,  who  supply  his  family  circle  with 
six  married  couples.  This  representation  at 
once  marks  -^lus  as  a  prince  living  by  other 
than  Hellenic  customs  in  regard  to  mar- 
riage ;  but  it  seems  appropriate  to  tlie  place 
of  a  foreign  ancestor,  to  whom  several  Greek 
houses  traced  their  lineage.  (5)  He  is  a 
steward  of  the  winds,  and  his  dwelling  is  in 
a  vrjCo^  irXwT^;  that  is  construed  to  mean 
either  a  fioal.ing  island,  or  an  island  acces- 
sible to  ships.  Either  way  the  description, 
when  we  remove  its  mythical  glaze,  seems  a 
good  one  for  the  bead  of  a  copious  progeny 
of  daring  and  distinguished  navigators,  who 
must  have  carried  abroad  with  them  some 
traditions  of  Arados  and  Tyre.  There  may 
appear,  then,  to  be  fair  ground  for  arguing 
that  the  -^Eolns  of  the  *  Odyssey '  may  be  a 
Phoenician  personage. 

The  connection  of  the  MoWd  houses  wit! 
Poseidon  has,  we  believe,  been  freqnently 
observed,  and  may  be  shown  by  much  both 
of  direct  evidence  and  of  presumption.  Sisy^ 
phns,  the  -^lid,*  dwells  at  Ephure,  afle^ 
wards  called  Corinth ;  and  the  dominion  of 
Corinth  is  contested  by  Poseidon,  who  ob- 
tains the  Isthmus,  while  the  rock  goes  to 
HelioSff  another  PbcdniciaQ  or  Syrian  god 
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IVrav  wfcowt  nune  ai^oixh  sonM  prcBtrniption 
or  PbcBuemh  ««tniolioB,  k  nHn^Hed  to  Ore- 
Aeiw,  tb^  j£o)id  *  but  bem«  to  Poseidon, 
Balifli,  ikad  Neleii»;  imd  the  connexion  of 
the  Neieidt  w^th  tbfti  derty  wm  ib  fbR  force 
at  Um  tinM  when  Telemftchot  fband  Nettor 
oilebnkthig  hk  great  pnblic  festival  in  kononr 
of  the  rod,  as  well  as  when  he  taoght  Anti- 
loebns  tne  care  of  hersesw  From  eomparhig 
\l  Xtlli  ^^  with  other  patftages  of  the 
Iliad,f  w0  ^nd  that  Poseidon  was  the  an* 
oestor  of  tlie  hoase  of  Actor.  Bet  Molios,  a 
nember  of  this  hoase,  whom  some  will  have 
to  bate  been  the  same  with  Actor,  is  the 
lOD-io-law  of  Angeas,  whom  again  the  com* 
non  tradition  makes  sod  of  Sklmoneus,  and 
tbaa  the  grandson  of  JSolos. 

In  tlie  hietorie  period,  as  Pansanias  and 
others  aasnre  jm,  there  were  .^olrans  at  a  place 
cslled  Assos,  in  Troas,  and  j£o)ians  held 
what  waa  considered  to  be  Ilinm.  Now, 
there  ure  very  colons  traces  of  this  ethnical 
aHoctatkm  in  the  *  Iliad.'  For  there  Pos- 
eidon, while  he  Is  the  bitter  foe  of  the  Tro* 
jios  im  the  war;  aolwithstanding  nranifiestB 
a  keen  attachmeM-to  the  older  or  Dardanian 
branch  of  the  royal  honse;  an^  when  ^neas 
isaboat  to  fali  by  the  weapon  of  Achilles  in 
battle,  it  is  tbia  god  who  remores  him  from 
the  field|  and  propheeies  the  fntnre  reiga  of 
his  desoendaiits  -In  tbe  country  after  the  ex- 
tiactioB  of  the  honse  of  Priam.  If;  again, 
we  ar»  eovrect  in  th^  interpretation  we  as- 
ligB  to  the  *Cyclopiaii*  buildings,  we  at 
oaee  obtain  a  key  to  the  legend,  otherwise 
10  difficult  to  comprehend,  of  the  fraud  of 
Lsomadoa.  Poseidon  raising  the  walls  of 
iVoj  nsay  then  sigiiify  ttiat  those  walls  were 
constraeted  bj  PhoBnieian  builders.  The 
deprWatton  of  the  reward  wonld  indicate  that 
these  eolonnata  wei^  injured  or  ejected,  or 
that  tfa«  worship  Mled  to  take  root  in  Itinm; 
aad  oertaio  ilis'thaf  Hdmergi^  as  no  sign 
whatever  MDong  the  Tn^os  of  the  worship 
of  Peaeidoti :  while  Apollo,  who  bad  shared 
is  tbe  eoaattucilion,  biM  had  not  been  subjected 
to  v]^nvf  or  iudigidty,  appears  as  their  great 
ally  i»  tb^  wa«,'and  evidently  was  a  principal 
ptrsetiage  iir  the  roKgion'  of  the  country.- 

in  the  operation  df  tracing  what  is  Greek 
up- to  il»  fo«tttaiti-head  in  other  lands,  we 
hauft  to  eaeofuiter  a  scantiness  of  evidence, 
H%  aolr<Hily  to  the  accidents  of  time,  but  to 
tba  spirit  of  aaitoefathonitm  whieh  naade  that 
people  ab  eager  to  caift  into  the  shade  all  the 
Mlea  e#  forelgo  oHgin ;  backed  as  it  was  by 
t  miae  ef  ifttelleeciial  snperionty  which  pro- 
<hmd  ft  poaitite  ini#iHieigness' to  own  an 
aaeartry   dmwtt  fmm  the  baAartans,  and 
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therefore  inferior  to  its  own  high  strain. 
These  tendencies,  Kke  ererythfng  else  that 
is  genuinely  Helenic,  we  find  strongly  mark- 
ed in  Homer,  whose  poems,  but  for  this  in- 
tense spirit  of  nationality,  would  probably 
have  told  us  the  whole  story  of  the  ethnical 
extraction  and  relations  of  the  Greeks,  As 
it  is,  they  contain  (we  believe)  fn  twenty^ 
seven  thousand  lines  but  one  word  that 
throws  a  direct  ray  of  ligjht  upon  any  portion 
of  that  wide  subject  It  is  the  word  *olwf 
in  the  account  given  by  Zens  of  the  amour 
of  which  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus  were 
the  fruit*  Their  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  illustrious  Phcmix,  Now,  there 
was  no  individual  famous  by  that  name, 
and  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  word 
seems  to  be  the  national  one.  The  mother 
of  Minos  King  of  Crete  was  the  daughter 
then,  of  a  distinguished  Phoenician,  The 
later  tradition  midces  her,  as  Europa,  tran»- 
ported  across  the  sea  upon  a  bull.  This  ia 
in  accordance  with  the  Phoenician  extraction 
of  Poseidon,  to  whom  the  bull  was  so  con- 
stantly sacrificed.  Again,  the  statement  of 
Homer,  thus  construed,  is  in  accordance  with 
the  tradition  recorded  by  Thucydidesf  of  the 
nautical  empire  ibunded  by  Minos. 

Again,  we  seem  to  have  another  trust- 
worthy link  between  Greece  and  Phoenicia 
through  the  Ariadne  of  Homer,  Supported 
by  the  later  tradition,  he  directly  represents 
her  as  the  daughter  of  Minoft.  And  another 
name  supplies  us  with  another  point  of  union* 
For  Dsedalns  (Daidalos)  whose  name  became 
the  basis  of  the  words  which  describe  works 
of  fine  art  in  metal,  executed  a  work  of  this 
description  in  Crete  for  Ariadne.  Now  in  tbe 
Homeric  poems,  nothitjg  of  this  clftss  is  pro- 
duced by  the  Greeks.  Some  fine  works  are 
supplied  from  a  Tbracian  source.  But  the 
finest  are  from  Sidon.  The  Sidonians,  too, 
are  distinguished  by  the  epithet  4roXu^a(^Xoi.| 
The  Phoenicians  carry  their  commodities  to 
foreign  pftrts :  and  Greece  is  clearly  connected 
with  them,  according  to  tbe  circumstantial 
evidence  of  Homer,  through  its  works  of  art 

This  connexion  is  cotroborated  through 
another  medium,  that  of  Hephaistos.  This 
god  has  a  marked  place  in  the  Phoenician, 
traditions  of  Homer ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
represents  the  very  crown  o(  early  art  in  the 
Shield  of  Achilles.  But  Menelaus,  ofTcring 
to  f^esent  to  Telemachns  as  his  guest  a 
chased  silver  cup  with  golden  brim,  mentions 
that  it  was  presented  to  him  by  PhaidimoS| 
king  of  the  Sidonians,  and  that  it  was  thd 
wonc  of  Hephal5stos.§ 

Tfa6  Phoenician  seed  then  appears  to  be 
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Tl^^y,  planted  in  Greece  hj  ,the  faiailj;  pf 
Mmoft,  Thftt  family  ^aa  completelj  Hcjlen- 
lii^  ill  LLc  lUr j  geDctHtJon ;  for  Idomeneu^, 
wlio  }»  bU  gr^Btlson,  Appefi^  JD  Troas  fimong 
Ijlie  AcLaiaii  kings  f>t'  thu  wav,  with,  evofjt 
ligu  pf  a  pel  feet  as^ijuilatioD,  .  And  wbeq 
IVseidou,  in  the  'Iliad^*  appijaring  on  the  field, 
m  grk^ved  at  lh<^  *Jeavh  <rf.  hvs  doscendant 
Arophimachoa,  and  goew  iii  search  of.  one  of 
Uje  gtcattT  Gretk  cbiedlaifui,  the  one  with 
whom  he  falU  in  is  Tdomenpui.* 

The  principal  point  of  uuntact  between  tlja 
Semitic  Pbt^Tuciana  and  tlj<3  Arjan  Greeks  ia, 
according  to  tUe  later  iraJitioir,  that  anpplied 
hy  tlic  person  and  family  of  CadmnSb  Horacr 
auppliea  no  direct  iiiformation  on  this  head; 
but  ^"^-  :^i5 '^v^  vr^  i.]'^i^  ' ' " 'mna  made  a  deep 
impreaaioD  on  the  OQuntry^  aioce  tlie  inhabi- 
tanta  of  I^oeotia,  oply  odo  short  generation  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war,  went  bj  the.  namea  of 
.Cadineioi  and  Cadmeionea.  I^  however,  the 
|u:guR)ent  advanced  in  these  pagea  be  aound, 
and  if  the  pei'sonagee  to  w^ooi  we  are  intro< 
duced  in  the  outer  apl^cre  of  the  *  Odywey ' 
are  Phoenician,  then  we  obtain  from  Homer  a 
testimony  to  the  Phg^nician  extraction  of  Cad« 
mus,for  Ino  Leucothceis  the  n^aritimegoddeaa 
who  appears  to  him  at  the  critical  moment  of 
the  final  tempest,  and  supplier  him  with  the 
|;ird]e  that  is  to  enable  him  to  surmount  the 
peril :  and  Ino  is  the  daughter  of  Cadmus.  \ 

Some  indications  of  an  ethnical  relation 
if  as  distii)guished  from  a  merely  commercial 
intercourse)  with  Phoenicia  m^iy  be  drawn 
from  correspondences  of  name.  Whence,  foT 
example,  came  the  name  of  MaraJiion,  so 
glorious  in  the  annals  of  the  world  ? ,  It  haa 
po. apparent  root  in  the  Hellejiic  history  or 
langus^ge.  But  th^rc  was  a  Marathus,  lyii^ 
no.rth  of  the  isle  of  A.rad:u?,  on  the  borders  of 
Plicenicia.  Now  Marathon,  wps  a  town  so  an- 
cient, as  to  be  mentifoned  in  Homer.  And  yet, 
though  in  Attic^,  it  ia  not  named  in  connexion 
with  the  Attic  contingent  to  the  army  before 
"^Troy.  It  is  mentioned  in  a  niapuer  which, 
if  the  outer  sphere  of  the  *  Odyssey '  be  snch 
as  we  have  supposed,  serves  in  a  significant 
inanncr  to  assign  tp  it  a  Phoenician  origin. 
The  last  sUige  of  the  Phoenician  experiences 
of  Odysseus  ia  in  Scheri5,  the  land  of  the 
Phaiakes.  In  that  land,  as  we  have  seen, 
Athen^  appears ,  pnly  byatcialthj  and  aftejr 
aho  hae.  provided,  what  is  necessary  ,for  the 
safety  of  Odysseus,  shq  disappears,  and  j^o^a 
to  the  &vQuritQ  ai^at,  nasX^ed  aft^r.  her,  U>, 
Athena.  But  she  dooa  not  go  there  direct. 
She  went^  aa^a  the  poet^  *tQ  Marathon,  and 
to  Athens  with  ita  broad  ways.*  Now  gpo*- 
ffraphicallj  this  is  a  bad  route.  Corfn,  which 
18  well  identified  with  Scheri^,  lies  north-west 
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of  Athena^  while  MAratlion  lie*  BortlHeasI  <rf 
it  It  isj  probable,  ipdefM})  that  Corl«  waa  H- 
sfilf  bcyofid  the  aphere  familiar  to  tbe  GreelBi 
of,  the  heroic  age^  and  tl^at  Homer  waa  im* 
perfectlj  acquainted  with  ita  peaitioD.  '  But 
it  ia  acaroely  possible  that  be  cotiild  ia  bia 
mental  map  have  lifted  it  ao  (ar  to  tlie 
eastward  as  to  place  Marathon  on  the  line 
between  it  and  Athena :  indeed,  there  ia  no 
ground  for  supposing  his  ereor  would  lio  in 
th^t  direction  at  all,  Qo  ordinary  tepieal 
grounds,  thep,  it  ia  difficult  to  account  for 
the  mention  of  Marathpo  in  thia  place*  Bui 
if  Scheri^  waa  the  atepping  atoie  to  the 
Phoenician  or  outer  world,  then  the  mentioQ 
of  Marathon,  aa  lying  on  the  route  of  Athen^ 
at  once  raises  the  presumption  that  it  waa  a 
Phoenician  port  or  colony^  and  tbia  presnmp- 
tion  is  significantly  supported  by  ito  name. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  rn^tailie 
work  of  the  Pbonieiana  aa  fine  arl»  We 
will  proceed  to  touch  on  it  in  another  rela- 
tion»  M.  Kenan  *'  informs  U9  that  the  Pbce- 
niciana,  using  huge  blocks  of  stone  in  build- 
ing, did  not  consider  that  material  anocepti- 
ble  of  fine  workmanship,  and  coneeqaentij 
finished  their  interior  walls  in  wood  or  in 
metal  work,  by  which  the  stone  waa  bidden. 
He  points  out  t)iat  in  the  temple  at  JomsA- 
leui,  the  work  of  Pboeniciae  buildera,  the 
whole  interior  waa  wainsooted  with  cedar 
planks :  f  all  waa  cedar :  there  vraa  no  atone 
seen.'  f  In  the  ^Odysaey**  Homer  haa  civen 
us  a  description  of  two  and  only  two  paiaeee. 
Nor  indeed  do  we  hear  from  hi|n  of  polished 
stone  in  the  fabric  of  a  mansion,  bdl  only  in 
stone  seats ;  except  in  the  case  of  GirceJ  an 
Immortal,  and  one  belonging  to  the  Pb«eni^ 
cdav  cycle.  In  neither  of  theae  palaces  doea 
the  poet  refer  to  any  exterior  omamaot  what- 
ever. In  both,  he  gives  ^a  to  jiaderaUnd  by 
one  and  the  same  illnatratien  the  iatemal 
brightnesa  jof.  the  waVs».  It  waa  like  the 
splendour,  he  aayai  of  the  am^  ot  ef  tke 
moon,§  Ip  ,oa4^  the  palace  of  M^nelaaa^  Tel- 
emachaa  deairea  hia  o999|AnioB  to  notice  Ifae 
brilliaQcy  of  the  copper,  apparei^tlj  ia  ahoeta 
upon  the  wall,  aad  of  the  raiier  materiala, 
ffold,  amber,  silvert  and  ivegj,  need  pvobably 
for  the  minor  ornaa»entation*|.  In  the  oUter, 
the  palaoe^rf  Alc,u^p^.be.  ia  aAill  BW>ie.ea« 
plicit  For  there^  while  .the  doora'aregikM^ 
the  door  posia  and. lintel,  silvered,  and  tibe 
handle  golden,  the  walUidea  ¥fare  of.  coppier 
*•  all  the.  way  fronfi  the  tjbreabold  to  the  inner- 
DAOst reoeaa,'  with  a coriiioe.<rf  tbedanLaiib- 
stance  called  nwoafs*  %  .  And,  a^ain  confirm* 
ij9g  the  PtKBoioian.chawkcter  of  th^.^bele^ 
we  are  told  that  by  the.doer  there  aat  iainK^- 
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bii  d^  of  gold  avd,'  silver,  th^  iporkA  of 
£Uphai&to8. 

The  palaces  of  the  Olympian  gods  are  also 
pie  works  of  that  deity;  therefore  wrougtt 
of  motal.^  It  will  havi^  been  observed  that 
fL  £onan  speaks  of  the  U!»e  both  of  wood 
and  metal :  and  that  in  the  temple  at  Jernsa-. 
(em  we  find  wood  used  for  wainscoting,  but 
metal  in  Greece,  Tlie  choice  of  materials 
Tould  of  course  depend  in  a  great  degree 
upon  their  relative  abundance:  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  note  that  wood  was  appar- 
ently not  abundant  in  Qrcece.  In  all  the 
scenic  epithets  of  the  Catalogue,  we  do  not 
find  one  that  describes  any  place  as  woody  : 
^or  is  any  Greek  district  sc^  caUed  anywhere 
mfhe  poems^  except  Ithaca  and  ZacyntiHis.f 

We  cannot  conclude  without  touching 
upon  one  other  topic  which  has  scarcely  we 
thjnk  as  jet  received  any  adequate  illoftra- 
tion. 

The  connexion  between  Poseidon  and  the 
hone  has  b«eD  often  suljiected  to  hypothet- 
ical explanations;  but  it  remains,  to  us  at 
least,  mysterious.  Even  in  Homer  it  is  con« 
spiciious,  and  in  the  historic  period  it  acquires 
an  almost  paramount  force  and  prominencer 
Some  explain  by  the  Rule  of  Three :  ae  the 
tea  is  to  ships,  so  the  land  is  to  horses ;  and 
ships  are  aXog  7-rr»i.J  This,  taken  by  itself, 
might  make  Poseidon  a  ship-god ;  but  a  mid- 
dle term,  to  say  the  least,  is  surely  wanting, 
to  explain  his  skill  in  hor8eflesb.§  Welcker 
a|}4  others  find  a  sufficient  elucidi|tion  in  the 
mnning  wavea  with  the  foam  upon  them, 
which,  he  observes,  have  been  called  horses 
and  also  goata.  They  have  likewise  as  sh^cp 
snpplied  Ariosto  with  a  noble  line  in  a  de- 
scription of  the  coming  storm : — 

'  tf  uggeado  van  per  mare  i  gran  montonL*  . 

Bi^W^  are  not  aware  that  ifaene  is  in  any  early 
otin  aify  claMical  poet  a  trace  of  tbte  fignr- 
iMve  coDstrnctfon,  and  it  appears  to  ub  to 
ifibrt  a  feeble  founda(tioB  for  a  rerywrngbty 
Bttporstmetare.  In  Plantns  we  appear  to  hafei 
tie  ship  eailled  a  wooden  home,  bat  this  is 

£ile  a  difiBrent  matter,  ft  fs  prMty  piain^ 
It  the  vessels  of  the  Homeric  period  crn^ 
ried  flgore-heads,  obcpa  xopvp^^  {l\,  9,  241),- 
Hkfeh  sora^  suppose  to  hAye  been  at  the 
rteru,  and  wbieh' Hector  tbreMened  tiocm 
^  probably  f>r  trophies,  aTKl  al^ward*  to' 
IJirfrtti©  Achaian  ships.  Noir,  th©  fignfre  of 
Mtpcahoreie  being  admitted  for  tine  ship,  it 
iB^kMsible  (bnt  we  can  faikrdly  say  mofe)  Ibat 
Wm'  beads  may  bat^  bkrtf  used  for 'this 
Purpose;  and  if  so,  a'  r^Htiott  nd^bt  thm! 
umgb  tlie  ship  be  estabtii^ed  b«t#eeft  ibe 
l^aod  Poeeidon.  Bnt  this  brtils,  if  ft^o«,' 
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wcmld  yet  b^  a  very  narrow  one.  Agi^in^  the 
use  of  horses  in  the  chariot  of  Poseidon 
would  be  in  correspondence  with  a  similar 
use  by  Here  and  by  Ares.  But  Poseidon's 
relations  witH  the  horse  are  not  thus  limited. 
He  gave  Peleus  the  iramoital  horses  He 
(with  Zeus)  instructed  Antilochus*  in  the 
management  of  the  animal  *  When  an  oath 
18  to  be  taken  in  his  name  on  the  race-ground^ 
the  swearer  is  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  horse. 
Nor  are  we  yet  at  the  end  of  our  difficulties. 
It  is  undeniable  that  the  people  most  closely 
connected  with  Poseidon  of  all  whom  we 
know  through  Homer,  arc  the  Phasacians^ 
quite  apart  from  the  question  of  their  Phm- 
nician  character.  Vet  among  them  we  ab- 
solutely never  hear  of  the  horse ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  they  have  in  Scheri^  every  game  oif 
the  pentathlon  fexcept  the  horse-race,|  Bn| 
the  immense  interest  and  importance  of  the 
horse-race  in  the  eyes  of  Uomer  may  be  ea* 
timated  from  the  Twenty-third  Iliad,  where 
he  allots  to  the  description  of  it  nearly  five 
hundred  lines,  and  only  about  two  bnndred 
and  forty  to  the  seven  other  contests  collect- 
ively. 

The  darkness,  which  we  hrive  Dndoavonred 
to  describe,  we  cannot  pretend  to  dispel. 
We  will  only  throw  out,  anU  tlmt  in  fear 
and  trembling,  something  le^tban  a  conjec- 
ture, namely^  a  suspicion.  Even  tliia  shall  be 
sub  hypothesi.  If  wc  arc  right  in  holding 
that  Poseidon  was  Phcenicmn,  and  that  the 
maritime  Phoenicians  wore  a  Semitic  race 
distinct  from  an  Harnitic  people  of  Canaan 
amonj  whom  they  Hvt^ci,  and  having  Posei- 
don either  for  their  cliicf  or  at  itie  least  for 
their  special  anijl  characteristic  deity^  then 
we  venture  a  st(^  further.  Eel,  the  Snn,^ 
was  the  great  god  of  tJ^e  Canaanitea.  The.] 
ox,  the  royal  aninoal  of  the  £aat,  stood  in  a 
relation  of  mvsterious  and  unapproachable 
closeness  to  him,  aa  wo  have  seen  from  the 
representations  of  tbe  *  Odyssey.'  Kbw,  so 
much  of  the  Egyptian  worship  appear!*,  aa 
we  know  from  the  descriptions  of  i*aiisanift&,| 
to  have  taken  root  in  Greece,  tli?xt  we  are 
compelled  to  ask  what  became  of  that  great 
and  potent  element  of  it  wbich  bad  relation, 
to  the  cullus  of  'animals  ?  It  took  no  root 
among  the  Hellenic  races.  It  was  put  and; 
kept  out  of  countenance ,  by  the  anthropo*. 
morphia  spirit  9^  the  Olympian  system.^ 
For  tbe  Greejk— just  as  in  the  c^  of  Peier 

B^n— . 

*  A,  primrose  br  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  pritnrose  wias  to  him,  *    '  '   . 
And  it  was  nothing  more/ 

so  ai}  01:  waa  ap  ox^.a^d  nothing  more :  n^«« 
fi4  /or'aa^rjfif^  and  tq^^,  pas^blo'  ^r  tbe 
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blqugb.  For  thera  the  horse  was  the  trae 
rbyai  animal.  Now,  the  knowledge  and 
nse  of  the  horse,  as  is  commonly  belipved, 
had  coipe  to  Greece  from  tnd  Bast  and  pro- 
bably, therefore,  through^ Phoenicia.  Is  it 
possibfe,  we  ask,  that  the  seafaring  Phoe- 
nicians can  have  snpplied  their  pecunar  god 
with  an  analogue  in  the  horse  to  the  ox, 
which  was  attached  to  the  San-god  of  their 
neighbours  the  Canaanites  ?  or  thatthe  plastic 
force  of  the  Greeks,  so  receptive  of  acquisi- 
tions from  abroad,  bat  given  to  modify  so 
powerfully  all  that  it  received^  can,  through 
their  pbet-mythologers,  have  effected  this 
substitution  ?  Two  caqtions  only  we  will 
hazard  in  bar  of  the  summary  rejection 
of  this  idea.  First,  the  inquirer  should  well 
consider  the  extraordinary  position  of  the 
horse  ib  the  works  of  Homer :  the  horses 
born  of  the  Wind-god,  the  horses  exempt 
from  death,  the  weeping  horses,  the  speak- 
ing horses,  the  animals  made  along  with  the 
chiefs  the  subject  of  an  invocation  to  the 
Muse  to  determine  which  teams  were  the 
best;  and  the  animals,  too,  which  have 
supplied  the  poet  with  inspiration  for  many 
passages  of  an  intense  sympathy  and  an 
extraordinary  beauty.  Secondly,  we  venture 
-^ith  more  confidence  on  the  following  asser- 
tion, 'No  reference  to  the  mere  marine 
cTiaracter  of  Poseidon  will  ever  suflBce  to  ex- 
plain the  remarkable  breadth  and  fulness  of 
his  relation  to  the  horse.  It  must  come,  we 
apprehend,  from  other  elements  of  his  char- 
acter, and  we  fall  back  upon  Scheri^  (Corfu 
to  observe  that  while  there  we  do  not  find 
the  horse  associated  with  Poseidon,  it  is 
there  that  the  god  is  most  pointedly  exhibit- 
ed in  his  purely  municipal  character  (so  to 
<call  it)  Bs  lord  of  the  region  of  the  sea. 

We  cannot  now  touch  upon  another 
carious  chapter  of  the  attributes  and  associa- 
flons  of  ^oseidon  :  that  which  represents  him 
as  the  reputed  father  of  almost  ail  the  violent, 
drnel,  and  monstrous  characters  of  the  an- 
cient mythology.  But  it  seems  to  us  not 
impossible  that  the  key  to  this  relation  may 
tie  found  in  the  rude  manners  and  the  kid- 
napping and  buccaneering  practice  of  the 
early  parvigators,  if,  as  we  believe,  they  were 
his  special  worshippers.  'We  commend, 
then,  our  subject  to  the  reflections  and  re- 
search of  investigators  in  the  rich  domains 
s5  neirly  related  to  one  another,  of  the  old 
mythology  and  the  early  ethnology  ojf  Qfeece;' 
simply  oDserving  thai  if  the  arguiiients  we 
have  as^  shall  prove  to  be  sound,  then  we 
have  a  much  closer  and  more  operative  rela- 
tion established  between  Greece  and  Phoeni- 
01^'/  ahd  between  an  Aryan  and  a  Seinitic  or 
non-Aryan  race,  tban.np  to  t|ie  present  time 
it  batf  b^n  \Axal  oh  inde^dent  critical 


gronnds  to  sappose.  Whiit  if  it  should  xOHi^ 
mately  prove,  as  we  believe  it  may,  that  th« 
GreelLB  owed  to  Phoanicia  (either  as  anthor 
or  carrier),  besides  navigation,  commerci 
and  the  knowledge  of  letters,  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  many  of  their  archaic  houses,  the  art 
of  building  m  stone  and  of  decoration  m 
dwellingis,  the  original  form  of  their  match- 
less fine-art,  and  lastly,  we  should  be  inclined 
tp  add,  the  noble  national  institution  of  the 
Games! 


Art.  VITI.— 1.  Memoir  of  Charles  Jatnei 
Stomfieldj  D,D^  Bishop  of  London.  By 
Kev.  AKred  Blomfield,  M.A.  London, 
1863. 

2.  Two  Letters  to  the  Archbishop  cf  Canttt* 
bury.  By  Edmand  James  Smith.  Lou* 
don.     1868. 

3.  Reports  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissim^ 
1864  to  1867. 

4.  Statistics  of  the  Church  of  ErigUjmd. 
•Times,'  September  4,  1867. 

5.  Increase  of  the  Episcopate^  considered  in 
a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon,  the  Earl  of 
Derby ^  K,Q.  By  Charles  James  Burton, 
If  .A.,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle. 
London,  1867, 

6.  Auth^ized  Report  of  the  Papers^  Pre^ 
pared  Addresses^  ana  Discussions,  of  the 

Church  Congress  held  at  Wolverhampton^ 
on  Tuesday^  Wednesday^  Thursday^  and 
Friday f  October  \st,  2w(f,  3rrf,  and  4/A, 
1867.    London,  1867. 

No  subject  appears  to  us  to  be  less  generally 
understood  than  the  truly  Conservative  policy 
of  the  recent  legislation  relating  to  the  torn- 
poralities  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  a  policy 
adopted  by  the  leaders  of  both  tbe  grMt 
parties  in  the  State,  and  which  therefore, 
may  be  taken  to  reflect  all  the  more  acca*. 
rately  th^  real  sentiments  of  the  coantry 
with  regard  to  the  position  and  duties  of  a 
National  Cburoh.  We  therefore  propose  to 
examine  its  temporal  state  at  the  beginning 
of  the  preseqt  century,  and  to  give  in  a  c^iK 
nected  and  ii^telligible  form,  tEose  resalta  of 
subsequei^  l^islation,  which  are  at  present, 
only  to  be  gleaned  from  a  wearisome  investi- 
gation of  pamph^etsi  blue  books,  and  reportSi, 
each  fragmentary  and  unconnectodf  and  yet. 
contribdting  somethii:^.  essential  to  the  009;^, 
pleto  undenUinding  of  the  subject 

For  seven  cen^rie^  the  pleripal  order  h^d, 
the  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  power, 
of  kttowled^,  and  at  the  close  of  that  period, 

Kthe  ^WD  of  the  Reformation,  one-sixifi  of 
e  lana  of  England  Moiled  to  the  cieiigr. 
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Bvt  the  diffuBJon  of  knowledge  by  tbe  ipveiH 
tion  of  printing  sabverted  tbis  special  power, 
and  was  followed  by  tbe  appropriation  by 
tbe  Crown  and  the  laity  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  ecclesiastical  acquisitioDS,.  tliat  the 
rerennes  of  the  Church  of  Sngland  at  the 
dose  of  the  sixteenth  centnry  were  utterly 
losufficicnt  for  the  decent  maintenance  of 
the  Established  Church. 

The  judicious  Hooker  writes,  io  1507,  in 
Lis  *  Ecclesiastical  Polity ' : — 

'AU  that  we  baye  to  sustain  our  miserable 
fife  with  is  but  a  remnant  of  Qk>d*s  own  trea- 
Bore,  80  £ir  ahready  diminisbed  and  -dipped  that 
If  there  were  any  sense  oi  ooramon  tiumaaiiy 
left  in  this  hard-hearted  world,  the  impover- 
iflbed  state  of  tbe  ckrgy  of  God  would,  at  tbe 
kngtb  even  of  very  commiseration,  be  spared.. 
The  mean  gentleman  that  hath  but  lOOl  land 
to  lire  on,  would  not  be  hasty  to  change  his 
worldly  estate  and  condition  with  many  of 
tliese  so  orer-abonnding  prelates;  a  common 
«tistn  or  tradesman  of  the  ckjr  with  ordtaary 
pastors  of  the  Church/ 

Fifty  years  later  the  average  annual  value 
of  all  Church  preferments  was  60/.  a  yearacr 
Odrdiog  to  one  account;  and  according  to 
tvother  the  total  income  of  tiie.ten  thousand 
episcopal,  capitular  and  paiochjal  prefer- 
ments was  5O0,000Z.  a  year,  fo  1714  there 
were  2538  livings  with  incomes  under  2QL  i| 
jear;  and,  m  \he  whole,  5597  livings  in  the 
(Siurch  of  England  under  50^.  a  yeai.  Qu^ea 
Aone^s  Bounty  was  then  endowed  by  the 
Crown  with  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  for  the 

Sirpose  of  augmenting  these  income^  but 
is  endowment  afford^  so  small  an  amount 
yearly  that  until  17^8  an  income  of  50/.  a 
jMur  was  tbe  limit  of  livings,  entitled  to  .re- 
ceive from  it  any  kind  of  augmentation ;  and 
ftns  80  lately  as  1802  there  were  still  5555 
Bvitigs  with  only  601.  a  year. 

Uacaulay  was  not  far  wrong  in  sayii^ 
that  while  the  city  clergy  of  the  setenteenth 
centnry  were  learned  men,  the  rural  clergy 
vere  engafi^ed  in  loading  dung-carts,  feeding 
iwine,  and  toiling  on  their  glebes,  Adam 
Smith  writes,  in  his  *  Wealth  of  Nations,'  in 
1779,  *  40/.  a  year  is  reckoned  at  present  veij 

rl  pay  for  a  curnte,  and  notwithstanding 
Act  of  Parliament  there  are  many  en* 
ntes  under  20/.  a  year.  There  are  journey- 
men shoemakers  in  London  wh<^  earp  40/.  a 
yetr;  an4  there  is  scarcely  an  industrious 
workman  of  any  kind  in  th^  metropolis  who 
A)es  not  earn  more  than  20/,  ^  year.*  The 
Act  of  Parliament  referred  to  is  that  of  1721, 
csiMiag  bishops  to  assign  an  ajmoant  'noi 
Qceeding  50/.  and  not  \e»  fhxn  20/.  a  year,' 
»'a  copate's  stipend.  Wonderful  W«>lker 
n»  probahly  one  of  tb^  last  and  best-knowi^ 
of  this  class  of  clergy :  beloved  by  his  flock,  I 


holding  a  livii^  endowod  with  five  popiids  b^ 
year,  leaving  at  his  death  a  far-famed.  repi;«^ 
tation  for  piety  and  wisdom,  ancl  2000/.  ao; 
cumulated  by  labour  exercised  in  part  while 
teaching  school-children  in  a  damp  x^urch[ 
without  a^fire  in  tbe  coldest  days  of  a  West- 
moreland winter.  But  vixSre  fortes  ante 
Apamemnana;  Wonderful  Walker  found  9^ 
sacred  b^rd  in  Wordsworth ;  and  many  an 
obscure  pastor,  with  the  love  of  God. in  his 
heart,  and  with  a  '  plentiful  lack '  of  food 
and  fire,  had  to  solve  ^he  problem  of  living 
in  an  equally  wonderful  way.  ^ 

No  b^storicalfact  is  more  certain  than  the 
extreme  porerty  and  inferior  social  position 
of  the  balk  of  the  clergy  throughout  thc^ 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Sta* 
t»ts,  poetfl^  play-writersy  novelists,  and  histo- 
rians lay  and  clerical,  all  concur  in,  repre^ 
senting  the  lower,  portion  of  the  clergy  aa 
holding  a  position  which  was  not  menial 
only  because  the  cloth  gave  to  each  indivi* 
d\XB\  an  uudeniable  claim  to  be  regarded  a^ 
a  gentleman.  The  State  assumed  oocasion-; 
ally  the  dntj  of  stgpplyin^  churches  wliere 
the  increase  of  the  population  required  addin 
tional  spiritual  ^upe^rmtendence,  aa  in  tba 
provision  of  new  cburches  for  the  suburbs  of 
London  ;  but  it  would  probably  be  djfficullj 
to  fi^d  one  chi^rcfa  buil^  or  one  a^eut 
chiM'ch  restored,  by  private  benevqlence 
during  the)  greater  part  of  that  period  Tha 
State  also  languidly 'a4mitted  the  duty  o^ 
providing  spiritual  instruction  for  the-  p€K>pl€^ 
and.  augmented  tha  clerical  incomes  bjr 
eleven  pailiam^ntfury  grafts  of  £l00fiOQ^ 
eacb  b^ween  1809  and  1820 ;  and  th^ 
Legislature  vot^  ;ei,650,000  between  181^ 
aad  1826  for  the  erecti<m  of  new  chnrchesi; 
In  1826  ther^  w^e  5397  parishes  wiUf 
resident  incumbents,  and  the  incumb^n^  of 
5037  parishes  were .  noo-re«dent,  bujt  984 
did  parocbiid  duty  ;  and  tbere  were  392a 
curates.  This  would  give  10,307  parochial 
clergy^  which  we  bolieva  to  have  been  about 
tbe  real  number.  From  that  time  the  Church 
baa  been  left  to.  its  own  resources  and  to  t,b^ 
liberality  of  the  laity,.  ,     .  i 

.  Knowledge  in  tbo  two  centuries  praeeding 
the  year  1.800' had  oot  penetrated  far.belo^ 
tJie. higher  cla^seii.  Tbo  schools  (oiinded 
after  thi^.I^fonpatioiii, provided  educatjoo  fof 
a  certain  portion  of  the  middle  an4  lowey^ 
dadsea^  at^  the  Ufuversities  received  the  ^na 
of  the  higher  gentry  and  the  chosen  of  tba 
grammar  schools,  but,  According  to  Burke, 
only  one  person  in  a  hundred  could  read  ii* 
his  time  ;  and  iC^  th^  oost  to  one  king  <^ 
his  head  aad  to  another  of  his  throne,  the 
educated  minorl^  had  attained  a  real  control 
over  the  Government,' that  control  bad  been 
exercised  for  the  advantage  of  the  unedu^ 
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6hte^  tnajontj  onFy  so  Titf  as  tibe  interests  of 
botii  were  idetiti<^l.  ThegelieM  eiteBsioa 
of  edncatioD  comtneiK^d  at  the  ck>se  of  the 
last  centnry,  and  Bi8bt)p  Blomfiekl  entered 
tipoQ'Hs  f^ablic  care^  when  th«  effect  of  that 
general  extensfon  of  edi)catioDbe^ti  to  bn  felt 
The  Life*  and  the  lietters  at  the  head  of 
ftin  arijcle  affbrd  the  means  of  estimating 
ihe  position '  ia  whfch  Bishop  BlomHeld 
foUDO' himself  when  he  accepted  in  18*28  the 
Inshopric  of  London^  and  6f  tracing  in  prac- 
tical opeHrtion  hiil  opinion; 'pablisbed  in 
1816,  *  that  tlje- glory  of  our  'Establishment 
iind  ihe  secret  of  its  tiseful nfess- is  tbo -division 
6f  tbe  conntry  Into  pariihes  an^  districta  of 
manageable  size,  each  With  its  chiirch,  its 
pastor,  its  schools,  and  its  tood  charities  ;^ 
ahd  aW  of  considerifig  the  operation  of  his 
measures  for  \he  redistni>ution  of  the  rete- 
linea  of  the  Church,*  *'for  which,'  «ald  he, 
with  almo^  hi^  latest  breatlr,  Hhey  blame 
me  now,  bat  they  will  hereafter  confess  that 
ihoie  tery  meafcurea  faav<9  been  tbe  aaTing 
cf  the  Church.' 

^  Bishop  Blomfield  had  good '  opportunity, 
as  a 'ph]i^ahst,'df  forming  a  sound  judgment 
bn  the  Reformation  of  th^  Chnrcli  re<]fttTred 
to  meet  the  evils  of  parishes  inbluditig  enor- 
mous populations  without  adequate  -spiritual 
anperintendence,  and  of  parochial  livings 
lield  in  plurality.  Borii  In  1786,  he  beclime 
in  1810  rector  of  Qoarrington  4u  Liiico4n- 
idiiro,  where  be  net<er  resickd;  and  in  1815 
added  to  that  preferment  ihe  .tdetory  of 
Dunton  in  Cambridgeshire,  wher^  ho-  took 
^pifs.  In  181T  ha  i^esigiiod  Qnarrln^ton 
And  Dunton,  atid  aooeptcd  Orelit  and  LiUle 
ChesterfoM  Rectbry  inCkmbHdg^shlre,  and 
also  Tuddenham  Feotory  in  Suffdk.  In 
1820  he  gat«  up  Tuddenham,  and  lield 
With  Chestet^fd  the*e«lofy^  Bisbopgate, 
with  a  popdlttt^  ^  19,000  persons*;  and 
jn  1824  tlie  retetrtion:  of  the  rectory  of 
Bishof^e  with 'its  iocome  of  £2000-a  year 
JQAtiVed,  in  a  ^!i>ecmiiary  senses  bis  acceptance 
.  of  thebishopHb  «f  Ghester,'  endowed  with 
Wy£1400a'  y^ar;  This  was'  hii  kst  }^ 
rality,  and  as  ita  eniihnitif  undoubtedly 
•trengthisoed  his  d^Mui^tiOU  to  Apply  a 
ImK^I  cfuro  to  tli^  w%€A«  system/  if:  tbe 
epp<Mmiity  thonld-  ever  ^fmndh^  to  him) 
k  imiy  bo  K^oitb  While  'to  exAmitie  its 
cnBsenflvowB. 
'   The  bishopric  of  ChOster  at  that  tine 

■■■         II tl.ll. Ml       l« M        ■■      .,  . 

•  W?  ;c#gi;^^  tUftJi.  .^e  hiyre  t^en  unable  ^' 

iherlo  to  liotlce.  this  very  ioleiesting  piece  of 
^iograpaiy.  Ou^  preiM^t^  A>\et%  prcrrents  ns  k^ta 
im«ingrtlM«ati^lk%of  Wfti^Mif/lrlifet  btttwe 
c«rdUtty  rvtomm^^  itkii  >b«ok>  :ta  ««r  x'tftd^n. 
^  jbas  b^4iM]^ji  U(^  by  ihis  BM  wid»  good.taats 
and  sbib'U*,  and  presentA  a  ^rftphic  acoount  of  the 
laboon  of  one  of '  the  morft  anioent  tcnplars  and 
biihopt  of  the  present  eentuty.' 


had  the  spiritual  charge  of  1,850,000  pei^ 
sons,  ihe  largest  population  in  any  EngHfiti 
diocese.  Its  income  prevented  its  being  bekL 
except  with  other  preferment ;  and  its  rem 
dence  was  so  mean  as  to  be  deficient  in 
every  necessary  accommodation.  No  bishop 
accepted  the  bishopric  save  as  a  step  in  hid 
career  ;  and  the  magnitude  of  the  diocese^ 
combined  with  the  expectiition  of  early  trauB^ 
lation,  usually  prevented  any  serioas  interest 
being  taken  ia  t^e  discharge  of  the  ind»- 
peusable  functions  of  the  episcopate.  The 
rate  at  which  tba  episcopal  duties  bad  pe<ia 
perfbi:ined  laaj^  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
th9^  MiekqD  SparJke  (w)io  held  th^  See  fof 
three  yaaffs).confintted  8000  persons  at  Man? 
chaster  in.  one  day^  The  living  of  BishoiH 
gate,  with  nearly  10,000  populatioA,  might 
comparatively  well  be  left  to  the  care  of  a 
curate  or  tvvo,.with  an  occasional  visit  in  tbe 
London  season,  when  Manchester,  Liverpoc^ 
Wiig^  BolfjQO*  Blackburp,  Burnley,  Roct 
dale,  and  other  towns,,  called  in  vain  hx 
effectual  pastoral  superintendence.  At  the 
expiration  of  four  years  Bishop  Blomfield 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  London,  wi4h  a 
papulation  ef  1,650^000  persons,  where  he 
Mfind  the  Counterpart  of  his  Lancashire 
eJcperifence.  In  one  parish  with  40,000 
ir^abitiants,  there  was  only  one  clergyman* 
In  four  parishes  with  166,000  inhabitants; 
there  were  eleven  clergymen  ;  in  twenty -one 
etbei»  with'  Td6,000  inhabitants  therii 
were -forty-five  clet^gymen  ;  in  nine  otherii 
with  232,000  inhabitants,  there  were  nine^ 
teen  elergymen.  In  these  thirty-four  parishesi 
with  1,137,000  inhabitants,  there  were 
seventy-five  clergymen,  or  one  for  every 
15,000  persons.  Wequote  from  the  second 
keport  of  the  ChiUiKh  Enquiry  Gommissioneo. 
Lord  Liverpool,  on  his  deathbed,  marked 
with  his  approval  the  nomination  of  Bishop 
Howky  to  the  see  of  Oanterbury,  and  of 
Bishop  Blomfield  as  his  successor  m  tbe 
see  of  London ;  and  for  the  succeeding 
twenty  years  fl«28  to  1848)  tbe  course  <? 
the  Church  of  England  was  guided  by  the 
united  counsels  of  the  wise  and  impassive 
Atcbbishop  Howley  of  Canterbury,  and  tha 
energetic  and  vigotoua  Bishop  Blomfield  of 
London,  supported  by  tlie  experience  nwd 
aristocratic  Idffueoce  of  Archbishop  Hareourt 
of  Y6rk.  The  times  were  perilous.  Calho^ 
lie  emanoipafioa  was  at  ^e  door^  and  refon4 
in  IWiinm^t  was  imminent.  The  Irisb 
Ghurcb  was  a  scandal,  and  the  reform  of  tiie 
Bnglish  Church  might  well  mean  its  de- 
stm6tieM;  in  «^e  mil  departments  of  ihe 
State  abuses  liad  -for  many  years  been  grad^ 
Aally  in  oouise  of  amendment.  The  bm-ba^ 
tisiu  of  the  law  had  been  modified,  sinecuvea 
had  nearly  disappeared,  and  public  opinibn 
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ketif  8C»tinind  the  workisg  of  tfae  ^i1;$«A{ 
(udiinery.  Bat  id  thd  Ctitirolk  Hiere  hmd 
been  Ba  dumge  since  tb«  time  of  Klfsabeth; 
The  nut  mnd  dtnt  of  three  oenterieft  h^ 
Monmttkled  ODdotorbod.  Th«  very  maohhH 
vj  of  the  ecclceimtfani  pi»Hty  had  beeome 
■mi<}i]ttedy  so  that  no  Qia«  kneV  how  to  tieo 
it  The  oonv^oeatiOns  of'  Canterlmry  anjid 
York,  wkicli  onoe  represented  llhe  inteHi^ 
genoe  of  the  clergy,  woaM,  if  aseembleJ) 
represent  a  comparativielt  tnsignifteatit  pro- 
portion of  the  parochial  incnnibents :  and 
Bishop  BliMDfield  aoeoctiidgly,  in  19Sfi  aM 
1888,  opposed  dieir  reeiucitaiion.  Keying 
leaa than  tb«  snhed  efforts  of'tbe  tire  Bri^ 
I  vat$6  md  l^e  BUo^i  of  London  eoaldhRTe 
I  indaeed  tibeBpiaeorat  Bench  «Mft  the  clergy 
to  have  listened  to  ^e suggested  rsibmiatiott  | 
sod  to  the  nniritermpted  onion-betwe^  tiiese 
three  prelates  for  a  period  of  twenty  jek^ 
BHut  be  attributed,  to  a  gmat-  ezt««it,  the 
ftet  that  enoh  refomatMhi).  beln^  ^iboted 
fron  wjibivL  and  not  film  without^  took- the 
coDsenrative  form  of  a  simple  redistribulseii 
of  reveojie  copsaqoeat  Mr  t)ie  ehAngea  ^wbich 
had  ocearred  in  the  btpae  ef  three  oentnrieiL 
The  leading  ^ange  bad  been  the  aggre^ 
gation  of  tbe  popolatioti  toto  to^TM,  mid  the 
irelatirety  increased  impotfah'ce  of  the  north- 
fern  province. 

At  the  close  of  the  fbarteenth  century, 
^otk  was  tbe  only  on^  of  th^i  ten  largest 
towns  in  Snglaod  vbjob  waa  within  the 
Dorthem  province.  At  theVdette  of  the 
eighteenth  <{entary,  that^  pjrovince  contained 
three,  and  at  the  present  time  contains  seven, 
of  the  ten  moet  populous  towns  in  the  Iciug- 
dom.  Since  1800  its  population  has  nearly 
tripled,  whilst  in  the  rest  of  England,  exclor 
Bive  of  the  metropolis,  it  has  barely  doubled. 
It  Wis  therefore  In  tiiis  pr«rviffce^  ne^t  to  the 
ttetropoHs,  tiiat  the  want  of  provldion  of 
spiritual  inatrnctton  was  mo&t  feft ;  and  the 
inflaence  of  the  Batablished  Church  was  least 
precisely  where  the  population  was  most 
active  and  most  dpnse.  The  lapse  of  a  few 
more  years  without  pvovielon  for  tbo  extenr 
sioB  of  the  miblstratiotts  of  the  Ohun^  tntist 
inceHtablf  bave  led  to  the  o^^rthrow  of  the 
Brtablkhment. 

The  principles  t>efore  qn6tcd  bs  enunciated 
l^  Bishop  l^oqafieid,  when  ^pluralist  rectot 
h  1816,  are,  tiie  expoaentB  of  the  measure^ 
which,  were  advised  by  the  Church  Enquiry 
CemiaiisiQo  in  1835,  «ad  ultimately  dkiseted 
by  Parliameiit  to  be  oasried  into  effeet.  The 
e^tosil  working' of  tfae  paroohisl  system  'is 
tbeiir  one  iiim  ami  end. 

BtJt  tte  ep?iftCop«ii  incomes  reqtth-wH  to  bfe 
idjui^ted,  and  the  residence  of  the  bishops  in 
tiwir  Btoeeiea  iecnredf'and  ithe  freqoeney  of 
translations  rendered  a&neceais(n>yy  befoM-tbe 


blsiif^  could  expect  the  cathedral  and  paro^ 
«*iTal  c!e^  to  cotrair  in  reftmnatton,  Wheit 
epfecopal  trt«i8lat4on  might  mean  ten  timei^ 
tbe  iftcome  and  •  a  tenth  part  of  tbe  doty; 
wbat  #onder  that  the  hteth  romottr  of  a  Prr 
mate's  ifwiisposition  shonld  enable  a  Prime 
Minister  to  paralyse  all  opposition  fVom  the 
EpistBopal  Bench  In  the  fioose  of  Lords!  ' 

The  *rftt  report  Of  the  Church  Enquiry 
OommiWibners  therefore  advised  the  redistrH 
bntion  of  l^e  aggregate  ^(^scopal  income,  tb^ 
creation  of  two  new  bishopries  in  the  prbvi 
ittce  of  York,  the  nrtiota  of  Bristol  and  Gk)ui 
eefifterWshopri^  and  several  minor  recoup 
mentations  which  were  in  1830  generally 
carried  wto*  effect  by  IVrliament*  Undet 
the  Epi^eopal  Act  -the 'five  primary  bishops 
receive  50,000/.  a  year,  and  the  twenty-twA 
other'Msbopfci  io«;900/.  (subject  to  an  anilual 
charge  Ibf  firtt-frufts  and  tenth*),  no  bishop 
Peceivittg  a  less  income  than  4200/.  a  year* 
an  aitoonnt  whfcli,'haVii»g  regard  to  the*  eic 
peneeff  attendant  ett  the  aptK>ifltment,  the  eoet 
bf  oitcial  jomttleyti,  the' maintenance  of  tbe 
l^dideiHies,  the  exefdise  kjf  hospitdity,  and 
tbe  eomr^ating  to-  objects  connected  with 
religion  and  charity,  was  jn^ly  considered  to 
bo  as  little  «s  ie^cniisiifitent*  with -the  maiw- 
tenaneeof  thie^oral  position  of  the*  Episco- 
pal Betich. 

•  The  p»aetifte  of  eking  0!ft  episcopal  faeomee 
by  h^ykMng  other '^^BifmeatB  is  «bsoloteiy 
ibi4>idc]^,  atid  tbe  roMenoe  of  the  bishop  in 
Me  dif^eee  seonred.-  No  bishop  of  Lincoln 
had  fbr  two  hundred  y^ars  resided  within 
eighty  miles tef  Wactthedml  city;  the  did- 
ceee  cKtending'froai  the-  Thamtes,  at  Eghan, 
410  the  HuMber,*  and  cdtnprising  the  whole  of 
the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Leicester,  ilnnting^ 
don,  B^ford  and'  Bnekfngbaoi,  and  part  of 
Hertfordshire.  BMiop  Watson  held  the  see 
of  Llandstf  <fbr  tbirt^^nr  years,  and  never 
resided  witMn  it  aft^  the*  inst  year  of'hfia 
episooipaoy.  For  t^Mnbf  ttBans  be  Hred  4n 
•Wealmoreland,  planting  building  and  mt- 
f^f\wg,*Md  writfngtnwifcnee  bi  theOhfir<Hi 
of  E<ighmd.  Rifi  oandidales  for  orders  trai^ 
4dd  nearly  the  length  of-  Bnglatid  -to  t)e  «d^ 
fitted  into  the  Choreb ;  and  be  4iongrlit»> 
latecr  btiMelf  "^n  %ho  ihet  tllat  ke*  was  -the 
vichest  bishop  in  England  ftlthoagh  in  paa- 
toseibn  Of 'l^^fb^reataee.  1?be  "stlperrisfon 
of 'tbo  dpoees^  for  #hfcb'bo  waajre^Mvatblo, 
seemns  to  havte  been  regarded  b»  amaHep^fritk 
mhitki  neivhef  himself  nor  *  tiMr  *  -  poblio  *  had 
mnch  oOnOerh. 

'  Thethreo  Bills-^he  B(>ieoopal,  the  Pln^ 
Mjlityraad  the  Cathedral  Bills^^-^rere  all 
aimiged^ib  lt3d.  Th0-6r^  bMinro  lawin 
that  year;  attd  the  t#o  othenr  w^ere^delbTred. 

•  The  Plurality  Act,  passed  in  1998,  im^ 
J  4lhe^^<9Btial>%nre  of  the  groap.    In  Ism 
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the  incoisoa  of  half  Uk  pavocbiBl  liviaot  M* 
ceede^  .^nd  of  half  fell  «bort  o(  \h%  moaWofla 
of  £»0/.  a  year;  in  1838,  half  were  abovo  aad 
half  below  aa  iocooae  of  220^  a  j«ai4  In 
1 808  the  proviftiooa  of  the  Aot  would  havo 
required  the  performance  of  inopoeaibUitiee ; 
Id  1838  its  auccese  just  caioe  .witbiQ  the 
limits  of  judicious  statesipanship.  It  in?ol?ed 
the  residence  of  tho  clergy  iu  their  parishes, 
and  coDseoueutlj  the  erectioo  of  panonage 
houses  aoa  the  prQ^isioa  of  iucooie  afibrcU 
iug  a  moderate  decent  nalntenanoe*  It 
operated,  like  all  other  ecclesiastical  reforoM, 
as  each  living  became  vacant,  so  that  full 
fiftj  years  will  be  inquired  to  exhaust  its 
effect.  At  the  ^ipiration  of.thirly  yeiosy 
residence  has  become  the  rnle  And  non« 
resideoce  the  rare  exertion. 

The  Cathedral  Act^  paMed  in  1840,  snp* 
pleiuonted  the  Fluralitj  Act,  and  was  the  last 
of  the  series.  Its  principal  enactments  ha4 
been  settled  for  some  yearsi  the  Crown  and 
the  archbishops,  and  several  bishops,  having 
intermediately  fof borne  to  appoint  to  vioant 
pebendal  stalls  or  sinecune  rectories;  but 
although  it  iuteifered  with  no  vested  intor^ 
est,  it  excited  a  vigorous  opposition^  Under 
its  provisions  sone  three  hundrod  «nd  sixty 
prebendal  estates  attached  to  the  eathedrals 
of  the  old  foundation,  and  the  corporate  in- 
comes of  All  canons  beyond  (bur  in  the  other 
cathedrals  (with  some  exception),  and  the 
revenues  of  the  separate  estates  of  deans  and 
of  residentiary  caponi^  as  distinguished  from 
their  corporate  revenufs,  and  the  pioaeeds  of 
sinecure  rectories,  wore  a|9firopriated  to  prOi> 
vide,  when  they  should  all  be  vaciybed, 
134,251/.  A  year  &r  the  augmentation  of 
poor  livings. 

The  intelligent  opposition  to  the  BUI  was 
the  work  of  Sydney  Smithy  the  witty  canon 
of  the  Church,  who  had  had  experleiu^e  from 
an  earli^  date^than  bishop  Blomfield  of  the 
low  position  of  the  eieigy:  prior  to  1800.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  well^knowo  description 
of  a  curate,  ^  the  po^  working  man  of  GoflL 
a  learned  man  in  a  hovel,  wiw  sermons  and 
saucepans,  jexicona  and  baoon,  Hebrew  books 
and  ragged  obildreut  good  and  patient,  m 
comforter  and  a  teaoberi  the  first  and  purest 
pauper  in  the  hamlet;  yet  showing  tjiat  in 
the  midst  of  worldly  misery  be  has  the  heart 
of  a  gsntleinarw  the  spirit  of  a  Christian^  nod 
the  kindness  of  a  pastor,'  He  bad  been  one 
of  those  novhcesident  clergy  who,  when 
Percival's  Bill  of  1808  com^led  ivesidenoe 
in  certain  cases,  had  been  obliged  to  build 
out  of  his^erieal  iooome  a  parsonag^booaje^ 
where  no  pacaon  bad  resided  for  150  yems^ 

The  canon  attacked  the  bishop  j^eraonaUy 
as  (^e  real  anthor  of  the  Bill,  and  hit  wit  And 
ready  p^n  inade^  him  a  fiNrmidable  antagpnitft 


Th«  two  men  had  maay  poiats  mf 
blanoe.  Both  were  honest  sad'  true  of.  hearty 
pure-minded,  hninoroQs,  clever,  and  pometaed 
with  an  ungovernable  pansion  foe  bosineaa; 
both  had  sprung  froAa  toe  middlo  ehisto%  and 
had  made  their,  own  iMtceesaes;  but  they  bad 
trodden  ditferenti  padis  in  life.  At  thie  aga 
at  which  Qydtmf  Smith  was  a  cacate  on 
Salisbury  Plain*  and  a  tutor  at  filinbargfa^ 
Blomfield  ^as  a  beneficed  rector;  when 
Smith  was  associated  with  the  ^Edinborffh 
Review '  (of  whose'  contributors  he  was  ta^ 
n»ost  conservatite)f  Blomfield  waa^  dnder  the 
patron^e  of  the  Hervey  ftmiily^  displnjritif 
his  humponr  and  his  talent  safety  and  pro* 
dendy«  At  the  age  aft  mhkih  SmMi  ^  a 
living  Blonfield  wai  nada  ahsdhop;  and 
the  Govemmeaty  which  gave.  Sydney  Sontfa 
his  first  cauonry^  gave  Blonfiieid<thebiBho|»ia 
of  liondon  ia  the  saiaa  jear^ 

Sydney  Sasith's  •  petition  to :  PaittaaMsvk 
and  iMiers  io-  Ai«hKkacon  Singleton  in  1  §40 
Goataia  hia  argamealb  The  petilioa  ataies 
thi^        -. 

^A'Ohiiroh  pro>rfded  s8  0timM>Wiieftn  ob^ 
tsin  a  weU-^dttcaled  and  te^>eotaUe  dergy 
only  bv  tttose  kkop^  which  ire  excked  by  tho 
unequal  divisiou  and  lottery  of  prelenaenU 
Nothing  would  so  rsx>idlT  and  certsinly  ensure 
the  degradation  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
the-  equal  division  o(  all  ita  revenues  ainoug  au 
its  members.  5*or  the^  reasons  your  peti;- 
tloner  believes  the  BW  in  <juestion  (hovrereir 
well  intended)  to  be  fbatided  on  a  very  i^ori-i 
sighted  poliey.'    ^     ' 

In  hh  letters  to  Archdeacon  Slngt^ton  th6 
retention  to  the  epkcopacy  of  aft  tbefr  reve- 
nues, and  the  provision  of  fends  for  tiie  poop 
Kyings  from  the  cathedrals  alone,  is  the  main 
point : —  '  .     ,     '    ' 

<The  bi^pps  aad  oommiaBionars  ^naaked  k 
fi)n4  to.  endow  smaU  living? ;  t^^^did  not  toui^ 
a  fiirthipg  of  their  own  incomes,  only  distribr 
uted  tiiem.wlth  pore  equalify,  and  proceeded 
lustily  at  once  to  confiscate  Cathedral  prop'ertj^ 
Bat  why  was  it  necessary,  Jf  the  fdfad ibr  smaU 
Kvfngs  waff  such  a  paramotint  cbnsidelratioB.  that 
the  f otvb^  An^biahep  of  OsatsiMry*  ahouid  ba 
left  with,  two  pakcea  and  16,0fi(M.  a  year! 
Why  isereij  J^shop.of  lifm^ontethai^aiMdr 
ace  in  Fulham,  a  house  in  St.  Jam!»a*a  Sqnarq, 
and  10,000?.  a  year?  Could  not  all  the  epieco- 
pal  functions  be  carried  on  well  and  effectualljr 
with'  the  half  of  these  incomes?  Is  it  necessary 
that  tHe  Archbishop  of  Cantferbphr  should  ^re 
feaste  to  aristoerktie  London,  and  that  the  do- 
meattes  of  ttto  prelacy  sfeMld  atand  with  swords 
and  tye-ipriga  cound  pig;  and  tnrkeyf  and  ^entf- 
spn,  to  defend,  as.  it  were,,  tbe  mthoAax  gsar 
tronomies  from  the  fierce  XJQitadan^.  $^  fel} 
Baptist,  and  all  the  £imished  childrep  of  dis- 
sent^'     ... 

In  his  Pasteoal  Qbi^  in  ISM  tha  Bishop 
all  hia  part  aajpa^r^ 
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power  to  r^der  tl\e  S^tAblisbed  Church  effi- 
deot  in  tHe  highest  possible  degree,  »nd  if  any 
changes  can  be  made  in  the  actual  distribution 
of  ife  resources  which  would  have  a  clear  and 
nnqttestloiftible  tendency  to  increaBe  its  useful* 
Deal,  and  whidi  are  not  teconsistent  with  the 
fimlMDMial  prinoif^.of  its  potityf  we  ^Oght 
txatfy  Uk  mrtyi^thf^sk  into  tffect  evea  if  it  be  at 
the  expensa  .of  oome  of  those  ornamental  parts 
of  tke  ^stem  which  ha?e  their  uses,. and  those 
bj  no  means  unimportant,  as  that  they  sliould 
be  suffered  to,stand  in  the  way  of  improvement, 
calculated  to  enhance  and  givo  lustre  to  the 
tn»  heartity  of  tSie  Cbnrdi— the  beauty  of  its 
lu^usefohieBt.' 

On  tbe  one  hsnd  waa  the  theory  tlitt  the 
ehaooes  hi  the  lottery  ef  pi^femest  m  the 
ClmrehwillJMeo  cKmisisbed  tb4t  n  well  edn- 
ttlad  andreapoctable  elergy  will  be  nnat* 
\unuJtkf  a&d  that  tbe  cbMge  is  intended  to 
pradnee  an  eqaal  diviaioo  of  nil  its  rerenoea 
inong  iU  ite  amoiben ;  mk)  on  the  ether 
bald  irere  the  fiicta  that  mi  Ihiity-fitar  Los- 
don  parishes  seventy -five  clergy  Bieo  only 
vera  in.  charge  of  the  spiritaal  wants  of  a 
popolation  pf  1^137,000  persons;  that  Man- 
chaflter,  Liverpool,  and  the  mannfactming 
towns,  tl^e  coal  and  ironstone  districts^  and 
the  sbfppinff  porta,  were  equally  unprovided 
Ibrby  Uie  C^rch  of  England ;  that  four-fifths 
of  tbe  vh<^e  urban  population  were  growing 
up  without  the  least  knowledge  of  a  ftiture 
me,  so  iar  as  the  ministrations  of  the  State 
Chorcb  were  concerned,  and  that  tbe  rurlil 
populations  were  in  half  of  the  pi^rishce  left 
vitiioot  resident  clergy,  and,  in  iSacti  knew 
no  more  of  tke  Churoh  than  the  Sunday 
Tint  of  a  sarate  and  tbe  annaal  payment  of 
^  tithes  might  convey  to  their  pozaled 
minds. 

Add  to  thi*  fkct  6f  the  spiritual  destitution 
of  ^e  larffe  populations  and  of  half  the  rural 
psrighes  the  alMolute  impossibility  of  obtain- 
Bg  any  fortber  grants  from  tiie  publte  fofads 
(ao  impossibility  trery  maeb  the  resnit  of  the 
tcbowledged  inefficMac^  of  the  Establish* 
iBeiit),and  also  tbe  neoessity  of  providing  from 
^e  spisoopal  levennes  tbe  means  of  sobdi- 
^iof  the  sees  of  Toiii  and  Obeater  by  es* 
«>mg  tbe  eaee  of  Bipon  and  Manchester, 
■Bd  it  waa  deroonstrated  beyond  all  dohbt 
t^st  the  controversy  narrowed  itself  to  tbe 
^eiUon  whether  the  centinned  negloet  by 
the  EMsbUbdil  Chorcb  of  ita  dntiea,  mt  ibe 
protisioB  of  ftind&ibr  tbmr  dne>disobarge  by 
V^pog  ^  itHm  spintaal  destitutien  of  the 
<3Mii«k  that  wbieb  was  feft  feir  Um  omiir 
"esti  sod  rewords  of  ^^  Cbnrch,'  wits  tJu 
^<^  ttiest  likelf  t&  aecan  its  continued 
l^'^^Bise*  The  Oanon  maintained  vie#a  he 
^•iMne»ti(f  ill  *}820»ftbe  Bishop's  expe^ 
''^^  sad  observation  oonfirmed  him  ih  Aoee 


b^  b*d  i>rope«iiaed  in  IBU,  All  fibvem* 
ments,  Whig  aad  Tory^  were  too  sensible  of  the 
danger  of  leaving  liU'ge  masses  of  ihe  popa* 
latioQ  aaleavened  by  tbe  felt  pres^ee  of  the 
Ohnrcb  of  England,  to  listen  to  tbe  dabn  f6r 
tbe  Bsaintenance  of  ornaments,  when  exist* 
ence  Itself  was  staked  upon  the  issue. 

Tbe  Bill  therefore  becamS  law  in  1 840,  and 
the  snm  of  about  80,000/.  a  jrtear,  arising 
from  die  eanondes,  prebends,  and  sinecurea 
alr(9ady  va<»ted,  was  grants,  chiefly  hi  small 
additions  to  miserable  incbroes;  while  the 
future  increment  of  the  fund  by  the  gradual 
lapse  of  tbe  (yrefennents  was  to  be  appro- 
priated as  it  aecmed^  But  the  same  irre» 
pressible  anxiety  which  had  set  sside  all 
bydney  8mllh'#  wit,  and  rendered  imaffeotrr^ 
bis  amnsin^  letters  to  Archdeacon  Bingletoa^ 
still  pressed  npoa  the  Government,  and  so 
early  as  1846  Sir  RobeH  Peel  forestalled  the 
fbtore  increment  of  the  oommissionQrs'  reve* 
nne^  by  inducing  PariSavient  to  impose  upon 
tbe  fnnd-  a  ebarge  of  80,000/.  a  year  for  the 
creation  of  two  hundred  new  edcliniastioal 
districts  in  the  mineral^  shipping,  and  mantif 
factoring  towos^  and  of  18,000/.  a  year  to 
r^my  to  Queen  Anta^s  Bounty  the  interest 
of  tbe  flom  borrowed  to  effect  snch  anticipa* 
tion  of  the  fatm«  income  of  the  oommdn 
&nd.     * 

We  believe  that  no  other  appropriation  ct 
the  Ohoreb  revenoes  eonld  have  produced 
effects  so  beneficial  to  Cbnrch  and  State  is 
this-  bold  and  miprecedented  measure^  and 
that  the  form  was  thst  which  prodooed  tbe 
largest  amount  of  beiriefit  at  the  least  cost 
The  new  .eccleaiastic»l  district  was  dot  off 
from  tbe  popnlotis  parish  of  whi<^h  it  formed 
part,  die  clergyman  was  appointed  with  an 
income  of  1902.  a  yeair,  increasiiig'  to'  150i/« 
wh^n  tbe  cbnreh  was  built;  and,  on  thiP 
modicdm  of  basis^  church,  schools,  and  par 
sonaffo-house  have  been  obtained  in  bjr  very 
£sr  we  Itmtet  portion,  if  not  in  the  whol^ 
of  the  two  hundred  parodbial  districts.  The 
oottbn  t6v^ds  received  a  large  proportion  of 
this  grants  and  it  is  not  too  mu<m  to  attribnte 
to  tM  existence  of  tbe*  Peel  panshes,  created 
in  1844,  sbme  portion  of  the  admirable 
spirit  in  frhich  tb<):  eotten  famine  was  met  in 
IdttS  by  ihs  opemttve  portion  of  the  p6t>ol^ 
tion; 

But  dthongfa  this  anticipation  of  48,0Mi 
a  year  was  a  wise  t>obcy  on  dro  part'  of  the 
Ministeiv  be  was  a  ^  sere  saint '  hr  the  ES> 
jslesbMlioai  Oomihissioners.  This  amount  in 
tbeir  hand,  ^isljrtbnted  over  a  series  of  T^v^ 
woald  at  least  have  softened  sems  opposnion ; 
but  for  tbebe  grants  diey  had  IHtle  credit, 
nor  did  the  erection  of  Peel  parishes  satisfy 
any  immediate  ohmnaAts  da  th^lr  coosktbra- 
tioo.    Tbe  catbednrf  cleigy,  presdtt  and  ei^ 
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cathedral  noveniMB,  ^ring  «tt  exteaaioy  of 
the  qew  uytUm ;  while  the  fizistingpamchial 
ol^gj  bad  oqly  hb  impersonal  interefti  in 
the  fotfmatioR  of  Umm  dittriotfl)  and  oon^ 
fiidered  their. penonal  claims  U>r  augmeata^ 
tion  of  income  to  be  deiervinff  of  primary 
boBsideration.  Amd  to  these  profosdional  •  an- 
tagoiuBts  athiid  class  wiis  added,  wbieh  com- 
priaedalarge  proportion,  of  the  Members  of 
l>oth  Houses  of  ParHameat,  and.  alto^fa^ 
•ervecal  thousand  pereovs  nil  hAving  some 
direct  personal  interest 

Thss  third  body  oonsist^  of  t^  lessees  of 
Church  property.  Th4ir  interests  had  beeq 
attacked  by  Lord  Montesgl^  when  GbanoeU 
ior  of  the  Exchequer  in  188d,  The  Qovera- 
IMUt  juctuary  had  demdMtrated  that  if  tb« 
Oharoh  gfaowtd  borrow  mOn«y  at  fourpor  cent; 
iBfittad  of  oigbt  par  ootft  interest  ti>e  margin 
between  tbe  two  rates  would  be  available; 
an4  the  Government  thereupon  had  bpevdei- 
airoosof  lencting  the  money  at  ibnr  per  ceni, 
provided  the  nmrgia  were  tipplied  to  the  ex« 
tiaotion  of  cburch*ratte.  The  Church,  how« 
ever,  was  not  willinj^  thai  ^e  obiiroh-rates 
tiiottidt  be  extinguished  froha  this  sourbCi  sand 
the  lessees,  who  were  tbe  parties  advancing 
the  DKmey  tft  eight  per  •cent,  in  the  form  of 
the  payment  of  fines,  had  no  desire  to  termi^ 
nate  tibe  qxi8(ing  systeai* 

The  Cathedral  act  seems  to  bare  passed 
throtigh  Parliament  in  1840^  without  obser^ 
Vatioa  on  the  part  of  the  lessees ;  but  they 
were  rudely  awakened  by  finding  th^lt  the 
estates  >of  some  lour  kundred  diguttios  were 
vest^  in  an  uadying  «orporaiioi»,  kistiead  of 
beng  h^d  fan^  dignitaries,  whose  itfterefet  and 
ondo6d»ted  right  it  was  to  deiiade  tbesoooesf 
•sio&i  by  takasgfor  4^  advantage  of  their 
own  familiea  as  Maey  ^nes  as  possiUe.  '  The 
lessee  for  itres  could  generally  ehooseihis<»wa 
tine  for  renewal  as  against  a  lessor,  whomy  if 
^onng,  promotion  --rif  oMer,  deatH--*«light 
^deprive  suddenly  of  hk  fugitive  iaterest ;  aud 
It  k  knowA  that  a  bag  of  ^eld  hto  been 
«li«iked  hi  the*  car  of  a  dying  dignitary  to 
iodaee>hiiii  toeign  in  his-last  houra  lease  ea 
'fafoarible  tonns'to  ^  le«ee^  This  was  all 
efaenged  by  the  rett^  of 'the  pnoperties  ia 
-the  J£oclesia8tical  Oofinriesfon,  Th^  appoints 
jnents  of  the  Commons*  Committee  of  184^ 
Slid  1848(faad  of  the  Chmi^h  Befennes 
iJbmmiteiep  -of'  1849  aD4  ^^(^  were'<»cca» 
«ioned;by'the  effertewf  the  kseees^  and  thsn- 
fecomneadations  led to*a ehanoe  k  ladOof 
Am  ceastitiitaoA  >of  the  fieoiesWioai  CoaS'- 
mmbo^  and  m  1861  e^  ke  praetica,  which 
Jttafces  that'pMod'a  welknaxkad  4ivkk>a.iB 
itehistefy«      .   .     .   .    i 

Frier -to  .1 8A0  Ao- OsoMBlssiea  was  4iiTe^ 
testa*:..  dBkws  .^Epi  >&«>  OQa^joommisskiiier^ 


wlloAe  tmsfn^sB  it'wfts  to  Sittend;  and  it 
might  well  happen  that  every  person  at  ens 
meeting  was  absent  at  the  next,  so  that  the 
continuous  thread  of  the  transactions  was  not 
neeea^ily  Jneld  by  any  meaaber»  Until  1 848 
Bishop  Blomfield  was  undoubtedly  the  soul 
of  the  maehioe ;  but,  when  the  extent  of 
transactions  multiplied  and  his  attendance 
ceased  to  be  constant,  the  provision  of  perma- 
nent paid  members  became  Indispensable; 
and  this  w^  effected  in  XS50* 

Tfie  Act  of  1950  provided  that  there 
sl^ouldbe  three.  Churcdh  JSstates  Commission- 
ers, without  the  presence  of.itwo  of  whom 
no  business  should  be  transacted,  and  it 
delegated  all  matters  relating  to  property 
to .  an  £states  Committee^  comprised  of  the 
4duree  Charcli  Estates  CommiBsioners  and  of 
two. other  members  of  the  Commission  (one 
of  whom  might  be  a  biri>op)  to  be  named  by 
th^^jfencral  Board. 

.  The  eouMneneement  of  the  second  ^Letter 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Gaoterbury '  states  ia 
few  words 

*1?he  necessarily  difficult  poBitibn  in  whicli 
the  Estates  Committee  and  tfie  Ecclesiastical 
Commissibhei^  were  placed  in  1650.  Their 
disposable  revenues  anticipated  for  sbme  years; 
the  greet  body  of  the  lessee  opposiDg  the 
C^smmissioii  as,  antagonistic  to  their  interest^ 
and  the  parochial  clergy  diasatisfiod,  inasmudi 
as  the  grf^vits.  idthpug^  amounting  to  80^00021 
a  year,  wjdve  quite  inadeqijate  to  tke  relief  ot 
the  general  spiritual  destitution;  an  object 
\Vbi(ih  required,  at  least,  400,00C(/.  a  year,  in  ad- 
dition to  ^  larfee>mount  of  tapitd  for  the  pro*- 
vision  ef  parsonage  hottses.  The  Bstatfes  Cfemt- 
ilBUtiee,  coQsistittg  of  the  E«rl  of  Chichester  and 
Sir  John  Lefikte,  appdnted  by  ibe  Grown,  and 
Mr^  CU)ulbum,  ftpp^inted  by  the  Ardhbiehop 
of  Canterbury,  with'  the  additions  of  Bishopi 
Blomfield  and  Sir  James  <}raham,  appointed  by 
the  Board,  entered,  under  these  cii  cumstancea^ 
upon  thj^ir  labours  at  tlie  close  of  I860.* 

'  Peaoo  wjjth  t^  lesseisaicas  indi8pensabl«» 
aiid  ia  the.  session  of  1651  teran  of  com  pre- 
mise wote  agreed :  aad  an  Act  was-  passed 
affording^' all  the  epieeopil  abd  capitular 
oorporaitione.  the  oppootunity  ofioeasing  to 
Bsnew  bedcfieial  leasee  by  d^iag  with  the 
{esieeseithterifbr  ^  purchased  ^ the  leaai» 
hbld' interests  or  ibr  the  aeio  of  their  revets 
sienaey  estate^  svhJDet'  to  the  eooditidn  that 
tbe  improrefaMnt  ia  value  arising  from  such 
tronsactioas  should  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
fosee  of  the  common  fund* 

The^fiMLiOf'the.  dncnssioa.had  ]C|Uidered 
tbe  leasehcM  interestv  Bcaoteiy-  marketeUev 
and  the  {^ibgross,  littie  as'  it^was,  effected  aa 
telienogtbeisphitnal  destittttien  ofthecotto- 
tiK,  bad  made  itefamrthat  aU  the  nwaae  oh^ 
tameable  frtal  Chtir^  property  woiM  be  re- 
tailed if  tbe  parochial  system  were  to  he 
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e6Ut)l»hed  fn  i&  Mt%rity.  We  leaiee^  ob- 
tained fnvonrabfe  term*»  icKl'thB  hn^rbved 
raloe  conseqoerit  OQ  the  eesdatioff  of  the  «yft* 
tem  of  taking' fines  be^Sadie  apptie^ble  to  ikt 
purposes  of  the'  commob  fknd.  The  selltvig 
tnd  buymg  of  real  property  on  tfee  pert  of 
tHe  EccFesiastlcal  Oomniissioti  6eem«  to  h*re 
been  coDseqaent  Cut  this  €^in]^r(^nifeey  Uie 
transaction  affording  to  the  lessees  lahdetbey 
tant,  while  teserving  iof  the€h«rch  wach  as, 
from  special  eircrumstiuioeia^' it  is  deeded  de 
Arable  to  tctairl. 

Bishop  Blonftfldd  WBst  tindonbtediy  tbo 
fromoter  of  tbte  Act^*  Hid  at  Mb  p<)itrt  his 
personal  efforts"  for  the  nl^mate  ertabHiihment 
in  each  parish  of  ♦  its  chwcb,  its  p^cJI*,  its 
achools,  and  local  charities '  became  sei^owd- 
ary.  The  pHfteiptei  lie  had  so  \mg  knd 
laboriousTj^  H(Itt)cated  h^d  tfiamphecF,  and 
only  required  time  for  "ttie  fall  devdlo^ent 
^tbeir  resttlta. 

The  Memoir  df  Bififcop  Blorofield  stims  up 
fte  results  of  tfre  Bpiicoiwl,  Pint-afity,  aftd 
Cathedral  Acta,  afit  effected  throngir  the  Ec- 
desiasdcal  ComfliisAiott^i^  ta  the  j&ur  IBdt, 
SB  follows  :*— 

*By  equalizipg  the  incoroes  of  the  bl^iops  it 
has  made  translaiioi^s  unnecessary,  and  has  set 
fcee  fijT  the  benefit  of  the  pah>chlal  clergy  ben- 
efices and  dignities  preyioURiy  li^  m  donSmen- 
dam;  by  ^leTe^acraBgemeAt  df  diooeses  it  had 
made  eQc\&Di  epiaeopfd  f>ii^eniiteadeiiee  a  po»- 
Bibility,  and  in  tJUa  in^fa^icea  of  Bjypon  and  K an- 
^ter  it  has  it  kdat  established  the  principle 
that  increi^  of  population  requires  Increase  of 
bishops.    It  ha^  ^moat  entirely  removed  the 
crying  evjlfl  of  pluralities  and  non-resFdence,  and 
if  its  main  object,  ^e  increased  prdviflion  for 
tbe  pastoral  supenotendoDce  and  religious  in- 
iroction  of  the  people,  has  not  been  attained  to 
nytiung  like  tbe  es^tenl  wbi^hitti  original  pro* 
fmm  oQtic^ted,  atitt  wb«t  has  been  efifeoted 
in  this  way-  i&  bj.  no  means  inconsiderable.    In 
fte  course    of  twenty-five   years  a  sum  of 
108^500^  has  been  ad^ed  to  the  annual  incomes 
of  the  parochial  clergy,  representing,  if  capital- 
ise^ a  sum  of  more  than  three  millions  ster- 
H;  and  this 'hag -been  bo  iqppbrtSmied,  tbit 
wifie  lioe  existing  behqfic*  hwve-btwi  img- 
Deoted,  98S-  new <fia0riots  kanFO-beeA'  fona^d 
vitii  in  taggMvte  ini^ome'  of  ZJyOAOL  imd  *aa 
i^Sreff^  poTNslMiojL  o£  922^92,  Ae  C^mqus- 
^P  wo  4apmyi|Lg  }d.  many  cases  beneiacUane 
for  di^ch  ^^  par89hage  houses.    The  moral 
fittd  rdigioiis  influence  represented'  by  these 
fijnres  »  no  (EfihaH  thing.'   Lastly,  the 'Coromis- 
KOQ  haa  done  -^hirt  it  hiA  done  witfamie  tazhig 
toe  date  df  the  dngy  ia  tupport  *  U  «tiotheT-^ 
^ihoQt  *d^erthig  QhiHoh  •  re^nuoft  in  .tJie 
*)^teit.dagr«ei  uDom  tiMt  pipper  •Uactei— 
^tthouta^podEbgfbrjddio  unwilling  le^islar 
^M%  ju^  wmout  diminishipg  the  usefulness 
and  ime  £gi^^  of  ^e  .^I^UybQ^hment  which  it 
WremodeUea;'  and'*it  nas  hot  only  not 
cbeded,  but  has  very  remarkably  gtimidattilr 
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objoetisat  wUckit  ha»frQ|iHMsd-iOf«i«L' 

But  while  the  contests  with  the  lessees  had 
gradually  subsided,  another  grietante  *dd 
made  Itself  fdh;. 

,Th^  Cathedral  Bill  of  1840  originaHy  pm- 
jkJsed  to  endow  a  common  'fiittdj  Si  the  tev- 
ennes  of  wh?ch  "should  be  distributed  over  the 
whole  kingdom  %ith  reghrd  simply  to  tbe 
urgency  ofeaeh  case  of  spiritual  destitution* 
but  ito  its  passage  throngh  S*Arlia«ent  n  JocM 
claim  to  adequate  enoO^ment,  before  thft 
revenues  so  arising  should  be  uppropriatet 
elsewhete,  was  given  to  each  pikrish  ^benc6 
any  titbe  accrued  to  tbe  '^itd:  '  Whei^ 
tithes  Tdl  into  possession  the  revenoefs  wew 
applied,  (o  the  st^Wtual  -Wants  of  thft 
parish,  and  oniy  the  residno  canried  to 
tbe  common  *  fimd  for  geweral  dl^rlbrf- 
tion  :  but  <he  revenues  «risiiw  froA 
all  other  property  "were  dirtrtt)ut«^  for 
the  general  purposes  of  ttfe  fbnd.'  B«ft 
the  clergy  of  tbe  paiHshes  Where"  Other  prop- 
erty was  situated  iould  see  tio  d^sflnctioA 
between  tithes  and  sudh  other  property,  ttotfe 
especially  where  large  amoiints  accrued  to 
the  Commission  ft-om  the  working  of  min»- 
eraTs  or  from  house  property',  tbeyltiought 
that  the  masses  of  popularioo  brought  U^ 
gether  witiiin  a  parish,  as  miners  or  asifthtib- 
itants  of  houses,  had  as  good  a  claim  to  prt- 
ority  as  the  inhabitants  cl  parities  affoHing 
Revenue  from  titbe;  and  that  sndh  priotity 
should  take  immediate  effect  t  and  when,  in 
1858,  a  Committee  of  the  Hottse  of  LofdB, 
Investigated  the  extent  of  spirittml  .defe*itit- 
tion,  sufl5cient  analogy  between  i\t^  reveno^J, 
and  mineral,  building,  And  oth^-lneonie  wafe 
found  to  induce  the  Lferfsbrture  iti  1««0  tO 
extend  the  local  claim  frott  'tltbe  rovetttaes 
alone  to  every  iind  Of  incottlfe  «ri«tng  to  tbfe 
Commission  from  real  property. 
Tbe  letters  previously  qtioted  slate  t-^ 
*  i?^ie  purpose  of  the  common  fiind  to  provide 
for  general  spiritual  destttufion,  With  a  limita- 
tion in  favour  of  tilbe  only,  Was  (AangwJ  l^  tills 
enactment  into  the  proviswn,  in  Abe  first  nfr- 
stdnoe,  forHw  ^rtmte  of  Ae  pbwe  wiwre  prop- 
«r4y  wm  obanM^  «n4  ^  aofroficiaiioa  oc^ 
of  tbe  rMCMMniiigJ»&lMM»  to  ^  |;oi^s4  ^gmtr 
liij  a^6tLU|tipn.\     .... 

>'  This  ftmdatnentel^  etenge  ibi  t2i«  diract- 
tidns'of  FtoHi^noDt^oMikriBf  mdidpeMiUe 
m  oorre^BdiBg^hsiig»ki  tbtpteetiet^ofdie 
-eommirtioii'Wd'B*  eiriiw:wocwniA>ii^4be 
locttl  claims,  il  CNMned  to  bfr  «be  mort  Wh 
popular  hodf  te  tke  kangdomj  It  iMd  \nm 
waging  dn  Hm  fMrmaiple  •f  leMvwiiig  Id 
:Mie  ebnrcb,'atA»t«d  •£  tbs^iiatiB^  leawi, 
the  fbll  rereiiae  of'  the*  prdpeffy;  ]«Md»Md 
of  distiibm*iiB  th»y»v«ia»yheai*Hi<dw»d, 
Mdibiiderdihai^tyrtem' Aa  1    '  '^'"' 
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tSergf  had  no  raleregk  itt  msf  propM^  'l^esled 
Id  the  •  OomtniiMon  until  th«  ^itmtioii  of 
enob  leaft^.  Tb«  miM'^^i^i^  o^  ^  popu- 
lous papiftbeB)  and  beoeikctioin  offered  ]bj  the 
laity,  occupied  intermediiatoly  any  other  di»- 
poeaUefimda. 

tieading  tbe  Conupiauonert*  practice  by 
tbis  light  the  eonparatively  siQall  i^nount 
of  granta  between  184^  and  1662,  and  the 
ftve  miilioQs  oC  capital,  flowing  like  water  in 
a  thfinty  kpd,  sobsequentty  granted  for  the 
•ereu  yeani  ^^  1862  to  1860^  bHeQ<»ni^  in- 
telligible ;  andfcempanative  popularity  la  <;>b- 
taii^  becaaae  the  existing  parochial  clergy 
are  ait  once  benefitod*  A  correq[K>nding 
dimination  of  the  altimate  resources  was  the 
inevitable  09iv»eqnence ;  bat  we  think,  with 
Air  B,  Peel  in  1^43,  ihat^  it  may  be  more 
ifisiportant  to  meet  the  present  neceewty  than 
to  proyide  for  the  Aitare  con^ngency. 

Mmosj  bis^epa  av^  x^hapjters  took  ai^van- 
lage  ^  tbeAetqf  1851,  ena1>lmg  them  to 
pat  an  end  to  the  aysleoi  of  beneficial  leasesi 
aaiiject  to  the  condition  that  the  improve- 
B^eat  derived  ffoin  any  transaction  should  be 
given  over  to  the  common  fund ;  but  some 
^apters  wo^ild  not  have  anv  dealings  nnder 
it,  pieferring  to  postpone  the  realisation  of 
ihe  hnprored  Tatue  and  to  continue  the 
«fetoowiedged  w««te  of  Cborch  property  by 
granting  leas^  in  copsideration  of  the  pay- 
ment '^  fiaes.  Othen  mistrusted  their 
eapadlyto  d^with  their  lessees,  and  re^ 
jested  tha;  Eeclfsiaalical  Commissioners  to 
;^ect  a  comrnqtation  of  their  capitular  pro- 
Wttf  by  payk^  to  tbem  temporarily  a  fixed 
locome  aod  endowiag  them,  as  soon  as 
might  be^  with  astates  adequate  to  provide 
permaaeia^lj  the  amount  of  such  fixed  in* 
ci^e^  .Th4  ^eo  Dean  of  Oarlislo  is  said  to 
have  rinUia^tUa  mode  of  dealing  in  1852, 
and  it  was  suhaequently  carried  out  in  many 
cases  nndar  orders  in  council;  and  in  several 
(diapterSf  Carii^e,  York,  Peterborough,  Llhi- 
chester,  fllopcester,  Canterbury  (and  it  may 
be  oiheca),  the  pemaaeiit  capitular  estates 
have  been  pnmded. 

Th&  present  positiioii  with  rebpeet  to  the 
cessation  of  t^e  renewaF  ef  leases  on  pay* 
ment  of  -fines  W6  beKere  to  be  that,  as  re- 
gards the  bishops,  there  may  be  five  or  ^ 
iippointed  before  1€(50' which  continae  to 
renew  boMftdai  foaaea,  aad  thAt  on  the 
vacKti«m  wf  Mcfa  aee  sa^h  renewals  smst 
nebanariijr  oease?;  thaias;rdgafds  the  chap- 
ters, some  eight  ovteik  «ontiniie,to  take  fineri, 
a«di  ibflt  Ulier*  ia  notpariod  fixed  by  the 
Legistovfo  ibr  the  tanniBfrtio&  oftbo  praa- 
tiee;  aid  that,'  as  t?^a»Ai  the  dignities, 
nearly  M'  hsva  ;baqome  vacant:  stncei  I64(H 
ao  that  iba  lapea  of  mitm'yfim  ^Ul  make 
tiMt  if^tiM  A'maiborjr  inatead  o#  a.  litiag 


fitfct;  nal^  U'fs  allowed 'to  be  contjaued  by 
the  reeo^ant  ehiapters.  This  system  of  tak- 
ing fines  might  have  been  a  Gonvenient 
oKMie  of  preserving  Church  property  from 
the  grasp  of  Kii^  of  courtiers,  or  of  provid- 
iog  digaitariee  m  the  first  inatance  widi  a 
large  sam  of  mpney  in  a  lamp;  but  it  cer- 
taiinlv  had  no  effect  in  preventing  the  sale 
of  Church  leaseholds  in  1650,  for  the  sur- 
veys of  the  Long  Pi^rliament  and  the  sale 
deeds  to  the  purchasers  still  exist  The 
restoration  of  the  King  was  followed  by  th^ 
reMoriAiod  of  the.  episcopal  and  capitular 
estates ;  but  the  fact  pf  their  being  held  on 
lease  had  no  ^eet  whatever  in  preventing 
their  appropriatioa  and  sale  by  the  Parlia- 
ment 

We  now  can  txtcmd  the  sommary  before 
quoted  from  the  memohrs  of  1862  to  the 
end  of  18(18 :  iqasnmeh  as  the  Commission- 
ers have  pledged  themselves  to  a  particular 
expenditure  dnritf^  the  qufnqnennial  period 
of  which  the  commg  year  it  the  laat 

The  an&ual  grants  which  in  that.aaromary 
jm  1663  are  atated  at  108,500/.  most  nett 
year  exceed  280,000/ ;  the  capital  value  in- 
vested by  the  Commissioners  mnat  be  in- 
creased worn  the  three  millions  therein  men- 
tioned to  ten  millions;  the  1388  benefices 
therein  stated  to  have  been  alimented  or 
credited  must  then  be  nearly  2500  in  num- 
ber. There  will  then  be  no  benefice  with  a 
population  of  4000  persona  without  an  in* 
come  of  at  least  9001,  a  year,  except  where 
a  private  patron  neglecta  to  provide  one  half 
of  the  increase  required  tol)ring  the  income 
up  to  that  amount  The  1,187,000  persons 
wbo  in  1881  might  be  found  in  thirty-fonr 
pariahea  in  the  diocese  of  London,  under  the 
charge  of  aeventy*-five  dergy,  can  only  now 
be  enunaerated  by  the  addition  of  the  in- 
hfibitants  of  the  ^eighty  most  densely-popu- 
lated parochial  districts  in  that  diocese,  and 
these  are  already  under  the  charge  of  22^ 
clergymen,  exclusive  of  those  attached  to 
missions;  and  a  similar  improvement  baa 
been  effected  in  every  olie  of  the  populous 
parishes  in  the  kingdofb,  except  a  very  few 
where  the  n^jt%ence  of  the  prfvate  pitron 
intervenes;  tne  Episcopal  Bench  ha«  been 
p]a<:ed  In  a  better  position  with  regard,  to  iti 
dioceaes,  and  has  retained  the  whole  <rf  the 
income  it  ^njoye4  in  1856  ;  the  chapters 
that  have  completed  their  arrangements  re» 
ceiva  from  their  real  property  in  a  better 
form  all  that  th^  conid  have  received  under 
the  mtem  of  taking  fi^ea;  and  the  paro- 
chftJ  citergy  hive  the  benefit  of  eight  mil- 
Tjons  of  money  derived  from  Ae  better 
managenaent  ot  Church  property  and  of  two 
milliona  added,  by  the  oenefactions  of  tho 
pabiie. 
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If  knowledge  be  po^er  to  fbe  extent  only 
of  the  igoorance  of  the  UDeducated,  that 
porance  has  pow  to  a  great  degree  ceased 
to  exist,  aad  infloence  can  be  eSectivety  exer- 
dsed  pn]y  through  inielligenl;  conviction. 
The  voice  of  authority  speaking  from 
antiqaitj  cannot  be  accepted  as  con- 
clad  ve  in  an  age  which  recognises 
&e  &ct  that  we  are '  the  tme  ancients 
UriDg  a  life  later  by  many  oentnries,  and 
endowed  with  m  lai^er  experience  and  a 
wider  range  of  knowledge.  Dean  Colet 
wrote  300  years  since:  ^  If  a  man  nceept  the 
Bible  and  the  Apostles'  Creed  he  may  leave 
divines  to  dispute  about  the  rest,'  and  Eras* 
mas  maintained '  that  science  can  never  truly 
conflict  with  Christianity : '  and  whether  the 
Charch  of  England  be  of  divine  appointment 
or  be  a  State  institution,  whether  the  highest 
Obarcb  doctrine  or  the  lowest  school  of 
erangelical  teaching  be  taught  within  it,  in 
any  case  the  parochial  system  affords  the 
most  ready  means  of  impressing  the  minds  of 
tbe  masses  of  the  population.  So  much  hav- 
isgbeen  done,  what  remains  to  be  effected  f 

Tbe  statistics  of  the  Church  of  England 
quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article  i^opt  the 
number  of  peiaons  in  each  parochial  district 
as  tbe  basis  of*  classification,  distinguishing 
bjtbat  means  tbe  rural  from  tbe  ^ban 
populations^  with  an  intermediate  class  of  such 
parisbes  as  may  lie  within  one  or  the  other 
(fimion. 

There  are,  it  scenes,  ]^2,8S8  parochial 
&tncts  in  England  and  Wal^  of  which 
10^98  contain  lees  than  2000  persons,  and 
ate  almost  wholly  rural  parishes  in  which  the 
population  lies  dispersed  over  an  area  seme- 
mes Tery  considerable.  These  parishes 
comprise  seven  and  a  half  milKops  of  people 
in  tie  charge  of  12,500  clergymen,  one  tp 
each  600  persons ;  and  in  this  class  ^e  diffi- 
eiitj  is  Dot  so  much  any  deficiency  in  the, 
wunber  of  the  cler^  as  the  large  proportion 
^Jowed  with  insufficient  incomes. 

The  urban  purishea,  with  more  than  4000 
popalatioQ  in  each,  are  only  134*7  in  number; 
^they  contain  ten  million  persons,  or  near* 
^ose  half  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
^tck>tD,  and  the  inhabitants  of  each  parish 
"^concentrated  in  a  few  streets.  These  ten 
^^mms  are  divided  into  two  classes :  one  of 
Sve  inillioDs  included  in  465  n^ost  largely 
PJViiUted  parishes  in  the  charge  of  1154 
j^tone  to.4d00  persons;' and  the  other 
^ronnl^ouain  88:2  other  parishes  in  the 
^^of  ltll4  cleigy,  one  to  2950  persons; 
^aadiese  two  divisions  the  teinimnm  in- 
^of  sparoc^iUl'inctimbent  is  now  (with. 

^efisnahes  with '  pophbttipna  bet^^ 
^OOOand  ioOO^enons  ire  1143  in^nubibes, 


^atainittg  iiiNo^ind-liAttllisiBkiwol  p^epie^ . 
in  the  charge  of  15M  eiet^,  or  90)9  to  msh 
2006  persons ;  bat  Ut  this  aiass  ttsere  are 
many  parocl^im  infconihants  wMt  inoones  of 
IBm,  a  yekr,  ipd  somewMi-a  usere  fiktanaei 

By  the  aid  of  thra  elasslfie^tion  <af  parishM 
we  may  arrive  at  ^  approxioMte  ide^  of  the 
amount  of  augmentations  -stiU  required  to 
bring  the  ineomesof  tbepeMckiel'dN»gyto« 
minimum,  6f  300/.  a  year,  whevever  the 
parochial  population  exceeds  dOO  persons.. 

The  Report  of  the  Sool^^iaslieal  Oonmm^ 
sion  in  1864  states  tiiat  st  kest  330,e00/.. » 
year  would  be  required  to  raise,  aeoofdii^  to 
their  rules,, the  ineomea  of  alt  iivtagy  wifcb 
500  popuk^on  to  909/.  a  year^  ami  as  they 
will  between  1864  and  18^  have  grautedf 
about  130,000/.  a  year,  tiiire  remaitia  to  be 
provided,  lor  this  portion  of  tbe  parodriai 
livinffs  2O0,0O0J.  a  year. 

The  further  subdtVisfiott  of  tha  pareehial^ 
districts  with  the  laijgest  populatiens  is  no* 
included  in  this  estimate;  and  havkig.  regavd 
to  the, elaborate  ftatements  im  soppoctof  t^ 
Bishop  of  London's  Fund^  tbe  465  neei 
largely  popufated  parishes  must  be  ppovided^ 
wini  at  least  500  additional  oker^^  so  aato 
reduce  the  average  under  the  ohiu^  of  eacb 
dergyman  from  4300  to  Itboot  3000  pdTsonsi. 
Assuming  half  of  these  te  be  <mrates. and  half 
incumbents,  the  coat  of  this  addition  would 
be  100,000/.  a  year;  so  that  800,000/1  a  ymtac 
is  the  least  possible  amodfitreqeisile  tahring: 
the  provision  of  clergy  into'  v^senable  pr^ 
portion  with  the  populatien^  both  as  te  them 
number  and  the  provision  ^f  a  foioiroiitii  in^' 
come  of  300/.  a  year.  And  in  additioiv  * 
large  number  of  parsonage  houMeTequira  lOii 
be  provided.  > 

These  statistics  also  inform  ua  that  of  the 
2490  livings  with  thirteen^nd«4ialf  nHllieaa 
of  inhabitants,  only  057  are  m  private  pstron*-' 
age ;  while  the  advowsons  of  ao  less-  than 
5746  out  of  the  10,398  rural  parishes  beloagi 
to  private  owners  (of  whoos  more  than  one 
thousand  are  dergyn^ee)*  In  the  urban 
parishes  the  commercial  value  of  the  a(ibve«^ 
son  of  a  living  of  SOO/.  k  so  smelly  that. the 
private  patron,  if  dimncKoed  te  pvovide  jone 
half  of  the  ad^fitien  reqivired  to  raise  il  to 
300/.  a  year,  will  very  generally  resign  the> 
patronage  to  a  publio  patron^  ae  that  thiai 
section  of  private  patPoQage  requires  Mttie 
consideration.  But  in  a  \m^  Mimben  of  the 
5746  rural  livings  tbe  patron  is  tbe  land- 
owner of  the  parkh;  and  it  ia  te  be'tored 
that  a  large  proportion  of  these  livini^'haine' 
incomes  ^low  900/.  a  year,  the  impropriator 
frequently  poesessing  betb  recteprial  and  vif»- 
rial  tithe.  If  the  dioceie*ef  Tedc  be  taken, 
as  M  fkiravenige*of'tbe  -whole  kingiien),.it 
would  appear  that,  the  ineensee  of  imlf  ^onn. 
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«Mdi  90QL  Jt  ye^,  mkI  dust  ooe  fifi^h  ofsych 
HttnM  )nv«.Ni«oin«^  l^low  100/.  ;a  jeat. 
H  WJmq  Loud. /King;  Ia  1836^  proposed  tp 
owT«  ior  retwrttB  of,  parishes  where,  bishope 
)Md  t^  «p(mpriAtft.  ^ith>e«,  Bishop  Blom- 
Md  gav«  Dolioe  of  extieudiQg  t;be  motion  to 
mrkiraft  where  .tha  tiUi^  belonged  to  laj 
impropriAlQn^  mkI  tb«4  F^P^  ^^  ^^''^P* 
^.  The  aametvp  aIas^^  ^r^  '^^^  »giui^ 
itLCO'to  £Me;  bull  the  ecole§iafttic^I  corpora- 
tioQB  oeoupj  a^diiereiigt  p^i^io^  for  they  pal? 
«n  the  lay  im^Opriatora  U>  follow  their  ex- 
ample in  ae^urio^  a  rea^oi^ablo  rcinuDexatioA 
te  the  pumshiaJi  mcowbeikU 

It  ia  eMNagb  t9  reiterate  ^he  fsifil  with  re- 
8|mt  to  time  Ivi'wgA  ia  priv^e  patroa^e, 
iar  'k  will  be:  kap^ible  for  the  leaders  of 
alerioal.  ^pwdptt  to  avoid,  if  even  they  de- 
aired  it,  taking  an  active  part  in  their  aog- 
mentalaoii  \  and  Uiat  will   neceaaarily  be  a 
work  of  tioie  and  of  gradnal  amelioration. 
There  ia  tho  leaa  qaed  to  presa  the  aubjeot 
when  wo  oopaidM'  tioA  ^ettL  liberality  of  the 
hUy  in  iflipeiise  Ho  the  work  effected  by  the 
Chnrdi  itoel£      Eight  millions  of   mon^y 
craated  )mf  the  Geoleaiaatical  Commiaeion^^ 
have  been  snpplevaented  by  two  milliona^ 
fjKely*  added    hy   private  Jibprality,      The, 
Bishop  of-Iimdoa's  Fuad  W  ndsod  upwards 
of  dOO,0O0A ;  the  Pastoi^l  Aid  and  Addi- 
tuHial  Cunito'  gooieti^  ^s^ted  in  maintain- 
hg  1000  eora^.;  ih^  /charitable  institutions 
im  £avour  of  th&.f^l^rg^,  ar^  jaumerpua  and 
well  supported ;  ainl  the;  voluntary  contribu- 
tiona  of  the.  kity  poobabJy  reached  300,000/. 
Yearly,  exaluaive  of  foreign   missionary  ob- 
jecla.    HcBOWrablet  mention  ^hpuld  also  be 
made  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  Fund,  ,y(hich 
by  gFanting  Ihe  SxtA  fruits  and  tenths,  in- 
ereaaaa  tha  iaooma  of  the  parochial,  4;Iergy 
to  the  exiMit  yoiMrly  ^i  diOQi.  or  400/.  a  year, 
and  evokes  from  the  kuty  contributions  of  at 
least  e^ual  anEionnl«    The  increase  of  clerical 
income  from  these  gnants  during  ^he  peru>d 
fieom  1'714  olosely  approximates  to  the  in-, 
oasase  effeeted  dilriiig  the  seven  years  from 
1862  to  186a  by*lim  JBoelesJaatic^  Ck)i^mis- 
BMO.    New  eharcbea  lo  the  number  of  nearly 
3000  fattve  been  Jiniilt  at  a  cost  of  .ten,  millions 
of  moavsy  since  the  Staibe  hn^  ceased  tp  con- 
tribnta  t#  such  objofsts,  and  »ci)pols  almost 
invariably  spring  .up  wjbero  requisite.     The 
cAmgf  bear  ,th«e  giwatar  part  pf  the  labour  of 
oUauiiog  churabei^i8^oo)S)  and  pv^rsonagp^ 
bat  the,  eoal  ia  very  generally  provided  hy 
aabedripMon^  a»d  aU  experience  leads  to  the 
oooahMiMi  thatflicvaaaed  efficiency;  may  f«^rly 
oaUolata  on  psopovtioaately  increased  sup- 
portirooi  tha  iaifcy.         ..    . 
.  It  May:  he  astortiad  4ha|  the*  redeopti^ivof 
thfr  pkdgegifenin  ISMby  the  Scclesiastical 


C3on?i^i8^on  ,i|f  .to  ^ta,^peBditnre.to  1869, 
will  not  exhaust  its  ^isp(i6ablejfevennea^  but 
no  indication  has  been  given  of  the  amount 
likely  to  be  available  after  1869;  possibly 
such  amount  cannot  be  forecast  with    any 
certainty.  ^  Thq  "Act  passed  in' 1866  trana- 
fers  to  their  funds  the  discharge  of  the  por- 
tion of  thefr  expe^^es  heretofore  defrayed  by 
the  public,  ^nd  also  directs  them  to  conBidcr 
the  claims  of  the  minor  canons,  scboolmaa- 
ter^  and   ofher  9£Bcer8  of   the  ^  cathedral 
chur^jhee^  upon  any  income  arising  from   ca- 
pitular property:  and  there  is  no  assarance 
against   farther  legislatiye   chanffea.       Tho 
greater  part  of  the  common  fund  must  also 
arisa  from  property  accruing  at  uncertain 
periods  dependent  on  the  failure  of  the  lives 
m  the  leases ;  and  the  before-mentioned  anti- 
oipation  of  the  local  flaims"  must  naturally 
render  uncertain  the  ultimate  disposable  re- 
sults.   The  story  of  the  propose^  sale  of  the 
Finsbury  Prebend  Estate  in  1840  may  well 
illustrate  the  tendency  to  anticipate   ftitnre 
expectations.    The  Bishop  of  London  carried 
in  that  year  through  the  itouse  of  Lords  a 
bill  by  which,  in  consideration  of  200,000/. 
to  be  paid  to  form  a  fund  for  the  endowment 
of  new  church e?!  the  interest  pf  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commission  in  the  Finsbury  £stata 
said  to  be  worth  60,000/.' a  j^e^r  (and  {ailing 
into  the  possession  of  the  jcommissionera   be- 
fore these  pages  are  printed),  would  Lave 
been  sold  to  the  City  of  London.     For  this 
sum  of  200,000/.  in  1840,  dO,OOQ/.  a  year 
fix)m    1868    would    have    been  *, sacrificed. 
200,000/.  to,  be  received  in  1940  seemed  of 
mofe  consequence  to  that  generation  than 
50,000iL  a  year  accruing  in  1868,    The  con- 
sideration of  the  local  claims  at  the  failure 
of  the  outgti^i^ng  le^hold  ierms  was  tie 
true,  tbough  impracticable,  theory  (for  an  til 
the  end  of  each  lease  no  revenues  could  have 
been  available  for  augmentations) ;  and  the 
balance  requirjBs  to  qQ  firmly  hold  between 
undue  delay  in  their  consideration  and  un- 
necessary .  diminution,  ]by  their  immediate 
satisfaction,  of  the  residue  available  for  grants 
in  favour  of  large  populations,  'or  to  meet 
benefactions. 

We  have  traced  the  gradual  improvement 
of  tho  position  of  the  Church  ot  Englan4, 
frqm  its  lowest  financial  copditiqn  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  throngh 
Uie  intervening  period,  to  the  time  when  the 
three  Acts  of  ^Pfulianientj  promoted  by 
Bishop  Blon^field  resettled  the  opiscopacyi 
abolisbec)  plucaliUes^  aud  provide^  means  for 
tlie  gradual  subdivjwoh  of  overgrown  par- 
ishes, .and  the ,  aiiigmentatipns  of  tlie  poon^ 
livings ;  and  its  ,pjps\tioB  at,  tbe  present  tioieL 
wha^  thos«,  acta  f?^^ bo. regarded  as  in  Sn 
ojgcpatioii.^^  W^  ^^ye  ^hp^  fbat  jkhe  bishop- 
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TICS  were  resettled,  so  t)mi  it  beoonrposs^ 
kr  the  bisKopft  to  discbarffe  tbeir  episcopal 
duties  of  sopcxvisioo ;  and  as  a  matter  of 
{act  the  cry  ijr  the  abolition  of  bisbopa  has 
been  sacceedcj  by  a  very  gonerally  expressed 
opinion  that  tbeir  Dumber  should  be  increas- 
ed. The  diocese  of  London  had,  by  a  series 
U  contradictory  enactments,  been<  left  so  that 
at  any  moment  its  population  migiit  exceed 
three  millions  of  persons — and  it  still  ooa- 
tains  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half, 
Nor  is  it  the  mere  \veigbt  of  numbers  in  this 
diocese  which  constitutes  the  difficulty*  Its 
bishop  cannot  escape  taking  part  in  the 
general  direction  of  Cburch  policy,  and  tbe 
diocese  sbofuld,  theoretically,  be  one  •  of  the 
least,  instead  of  tlie  most,  extensive,  in  order 
to  afford  leisure  for  the  control  of  the  great 
Giarch  institutions,  and  the  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  secular  interests  of  the  Church. 
How  do  tbe  facts  that  we  have  described 
bear  npon  the  micstion  of  the  ini^rease  of  the 
Episcopate  ?  The  recent  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment on  this  snbiect  were  somewhat  unreal, 
and  therefore  onmteresting.  Lord  Lyttelton's 
bill,  as  it  was  first  introduced,  reaommended 
itself  by  its  promise  to  take  nothing  from  tbe 
common  fund  of  the  Commissioners.  There 
remained,  therefore,  no  source  ft*oip  which 
the  endowmenta  could  arise  except  private 
benevolence.  But  the  sum  required  was 
enormous.  Not  le^  than  300,000/.  must  be 
provided  for  the  incomes  of  the  tkree  sees  of 
Southwell,  St.  Alban\  and  Cornwall,  even 
with  a  lower  amount  of  income  than  that  at 
which  the  existing  sees  were  adjusted.  Add 
to  this  a  sum  of  40,000/*  for  three  houses  of 
r^idence,  and  the  scheme  seems  absolutely 
hopelesa.  Private  benevolence  might  have 
been  trusted  ^or  this  and  for  more ;  but  not 
against  such  competing  claims.  With  bene* 
ficed  clei^  unhoused  and  haK^ndowed; 
with  the  class  of  curates  that  the  Curates' 
Augmentation  Fund  is  to  deal  with'^per- 
petual  curates  in  fact»  though  terminable  in 
theory ;  that  layman  must  indeed  hate  been 
a  loper  of  episcopacy  who  could  find  it  \n  his 
bear!  to  be^w  on  the  foundation  of  one  see 
what  might  fortify  many  a  parish  or  gladden 
with  a  doable  income  the  desponding  breasto 
of  thirty  curates.  A  clause  soon  crept  in  to 
enable  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  to  move 
as  soon   as  one-half  of  an  endowment  was 

Cided.  No  sooner  did  this  claust  appear 
a  large  party  tooJE  al^m  at  the  sight)  of 
nJinble  fingers  all  too  near  the  lock*  of  the 
CooimiBsiovers^  coffers.  Amidst  strong  pro- 
ttttti  oppoaed  by  one  arcbbidiop  and  some- 
Iiiihopa>  but  BOjpported  by  tbe  other  Und  some 
biifaopa,  the  claose  parsed  the  Hoilse  of 
I«arda»  but  there  ended  its  brief  Itiomphj 
Ho  ove  said  a  ifori  ia  its  defefltei  heford-tbb 


nK>re  -aiwfnl  trftsnal  of  tka  Loww  Booao^  it 

disappeared,  and  the  bill,  restored  to  its  pure* 
\j  oleemjDsynary  ebaracter,  ?eliinied  tp  ibe 
House  of  Iiords  to  be  abandoned.  The  good 
£sith  of  the  promote?  cannot  be  qntationed^ 
bat  no  one  hoped  that  IhebiU  wonU  ever 
beocv^e  a  working  measure,  Tl»a  otiMosi 
expectation  was  that  Parliament  might  J^ma 
by  it  the  prinoiple  that  aa  iooreine  of  the 
episcopate  was  a  thing  desirable ;  md  in  thalt 
point  of  view  it  is  to  bo  regretted*  perbaf»^- 
that  the  measure  was  vot  paesed. 

And,  in  truth)  tbe  qneation  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  tiiose  debates ";  but  <|uestion8  are 
apt  ^to  inarch  in  a  path  of  their  owa..  It  be* 
came  pretty  plain  that,  if  tbe  bishopa  want 
ao  increase  of  the  episoopatc^  the  ponntry 
will  be  very  happy  to  aid  them  hy  Ufislatiwiy 
provided  it  is  done  at  the  expanse  of  this, 
episcopate,  or  at  the  joint  expense  of  bishopa 
and  chapters.  From  no  other  source  doea 
there  appear  a  hope  of  speedy  success.  Pri- 
vate benevolence  pours  at  tbe  foei  of  tho 
Ecclesiastical  Conrmiseioiian  about- a  ^foa*^ 
tar  of  a  million  yeaHy,  ia  the  hope  of  respoiw 
srve  grants ;  but  all  this  fs  offered  topnt  a 
roof  oTer  the  h^ads  of  incmnbents,  to  give 
them  and  their  children  broad,  and  to  endow 
new  districts  that  populations  neglected  hith- 
erto may  have  spiritual  care.  Amidst  all 
this  generosity,  eontinoed  now  for.  some 
years  and  rather  tending  to  inoreasc^  there* 
is  faardfy  a  ^mplora  of'  a  desire  to  ^ve  to 
the  fbnndatiofi  of  new  sees.  *  Yfears  ago  one 
such  proposal  was  made,  but  the  heart  of  the 
profferer  was  fuller  than  his  purse;  and  when 
legislation  was  about  to  make  the  thing,  pos- 
sible the  means  had  disappeared.  Beaefo* 
lent  people,  delighting  to  eocomrage  Boany 
little  parsons,  ^ve  attd  never  tire ;  but  their 
imagination  has  not  yet  taken  in  the  po»- 
mbility  <yf  bringing  into  exigence  a  wholfe. 
bishop.  As  to  the  Common  Fund,  it  is 
practicaTTy  closed'  against  such  a  demand,  and 
we  cannot  pretend  to  regret  it 

The  pamphlet  by  Chancellor  Barton  of 
Carlisle  suggests  in  detail  a  n»)de  by  wkiek 
seven  new  bishopries  with  att»Bdant  dumleie 
may  be  endowed.  The  author,  we*  belieye, 
exponnded,  in  1886,  a  scheme  for  the  ang- 
mentation  of  poor  Rvings  by  imposing  a  tax' 
upon  the  wealthier  preferments,  thereby  lay- 
ing himself  open  to  the  charge  of  rednoing 
the  parochial  mcomes  to  an  ineaffioient  level. 
That  proposal  was  supcrsaded  by  thoae  of 
Bishop  Blomfield  which  we  hare'  narrated, 
bat  the  lontf-oont^ned  attention  which  the 
Chfcndellor  has  b*8to#ed  npon  the  snbjfect 
and  the  ingenudnsness  of  his  sch  erne- en  title 
his  suggestions  to  our  gravest  consideration, 
aMiof^h  we  tUflfef '  iVMrewfcny  fnHii  Wa  'con- 
cfa»ioos,>i:*  *      u  .  ■   • 
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After  dMcnssin^  the  roexpediencj  of  creat- 
ing suffra^n  bisno'ps,  And  noticing  the  faet 
^nt  the  emtiilg  bishoprics  artd  chapters, 
liaTtAg  been^  raaintained  mainly  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  reetories  held  by  tniserably-paid 
ticars  and  berpetnal  curates,  cannot  claim  to 
create  new  bishoprics  and  chapters  out  of  the 
refvoDtiea  of  sncb  property,  bot  must  leave 
them  for  the  augmentation  of  the  parochial 
Ivfngs,  Chancellor  Burton  advises  the  crea- 
tkm  of  aeven  new  bishoprics  and  chapters,  at 
a  cost  of  8000/.  a  year  each.  This  amount 
is  to  be  in  part  provided  by  the  reduction,  on 
the  next  vacation,  of  the  incomes  of  all  the 
btshoprics,  save  that  of  Oxford  and  of  those 
which  now  receive  4200/.  a  year,  and  by  this 
means  1  "7,000/.  a  year  is  obtained.  The  fo!- 
byvrifig  are  the  details  of  his  scheme,  slightly 
abridged : — 

'  15,000?.  per  annum  have  been  assigned  for 
the  support  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.  This  ia 
a  sum,  to  most  men's  minds,  not  required  in 
even  that  exalted  station.  This  amount  could 
kardly  hare  suggested  itself  to  the  goTernmeot 
of  tJie  dky  BB  a  permanent  settlement ;  and  it 
18  likely  that  t^  exoessive  amotint  the  arohl- 
epiacdpal  revenue  had  reached  at  the  time 
caused  it  to  be  dealt  with  comparatively ;  and 
1^,000/.  would  appear  a  jpreat  descent  from 
thence,  and  not  more  than  it  might  be  prudent 
to  name  in  the  first  instance.  The  arcmbisliop 
of  Canterbury,  as  ministerial  head  of  the  Church, 
ongbt  to  have  an  income  adequate  to  the  oon- 
dttioa  of  an  Bnglieh  nobleman ;  and  I  consider 
tbiO.  11,0002.  vvould  enable  Inm  to  maintain  it, 
allowing  lOQOL  for  extraordinary  official  ex- 
penses. The  archbishop  of  York  has  10,0001 
per  annum.  This  sum  may  be  reduced  to  8000Z., 
and  still  keep  a  fair  proportion,  when  so  reduced, 
in  rf^spect  of  the  higher  station  of  the  other 
ttt^hbiBhopric.  The  see  of  London  has  been 
already  dealt  Withu  [He  reduces  it  from 
10,0001  to  6000^.]  The  bishop  of  Durham  has 
80002.:  I  propose  a  redaction  to  60002.  An 
income  of  7000L  iias  been  appointed  on  the 
next  avoidance  of  the  see  of  Wiochester :  con- 
sidering all  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  the 
sum  of  55002.  seems  rea'^onable.  The  sees  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  Exeter,  Gloucester  and  Bristol, 
Linoeln,  Rochester,  Salisbury,  and  Worcester, 
hftve  ea<^  of  tiiem  endowments  of  50002. :  they 
ZBay  be  redueed  to  42002.  each ;  a  sum  which 
Parliament,  haa  thought  sufficient  for  some 
others.  The  aee  of  Ely  hM  55002.,  and  that  of 
Oxford  5000?.:  each  of  these  may  be  set  at 
60002.,  in  consideration  of  their  more  prominent 
position  and  character,  as  containing  the  two 
universities  within  ^eir  respective  limits.  I 
find-seven  other  sees,  those  of  Carlisle,  Chester, 
lioMeki,  Norwich,  Peterborough,  Ripoo,  and 
Str  Dtfvidfsy  45002.  for  each  One :  there  can  be 
no  reason  Jfi»r  their  not  being  placed  at  the 
amount  of  42002.  These  reductiona  will  prodace 
about  17,000^.'  ,  , 

To  tiiia  aohMie  we  have  aeTerai  ^^l^ectiohs. 
More  eapecielly  do  we  object  to  the  redno- 


tion  of  the  ncome  of, the  see  of  I^tidonfrom 
lOfOOOf.  to  6000/^  which  involves  an  entire 
Change  in  the  social  position  of  that  prelate. 
Nor  do  we  think  4500f.  is  too.  high  an  income 
^r  any  bishop,  and  we  deprecate  snch  iafitd- 
tesimal  changes  as  those  involved  in  varying 
the  bishoprics  of  Carlisle,  Chester,  Lichfield, 
Norwich,  Peterborough,  Ripon,  and  St 
I)avid\  for  incomes  of  4500Z.  to  incomei 
of  4200/.  The  gain  is  not  worth  the  trouble. 
But  still,  withoat  entering  into  fhrtha*  criti- 
cism of  the  Chancellor's  scheme,,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  admit  his  principle,  and  to 
consider  whether  increased  epiecopal  sbperia- 
tendence  may  not  be  securea  to  the  Church 
without  the  sacrifice  of  epis^pal  etate  and 
dignity. 

The  present  aggregate  income  of  the  Eng- 
lish bisnops  is  152,200/.,  from  which  (to  U 
accurate)  must  be  deducted  2850/,  a  year 
paid  to  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  in  the  name 
of  first  fruits  and  tenths.  The  scale  of  in- 
come by  which  this  sum  is  exhausted  most 
be  admitted  to  be  high,  when  compared  with 
all  official  salaries  in  the  country ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  sees  hare  ex^ 
pensive  houses  attached  to  them,  which  in- 
volve a  certain  style  of  living.  But  the  argu- 
ment from  houses  has  no  real  weight*  If  an 
archbishop  would  be  poor  with  Uie  jneoroe 
of  a  Lord  Chancellor,  or  a  bishop  with  the 
salary  of  a  judge,  because  the  ecdesiastici^ 
officer  has  to  maintain  a  house  and  the  l^al 
officer  can  live  where  he  likes,  then  the  infe^ 
ence  js  abundantly  clear  and  need  nqt  be 
stated.  Nor  ia  the  scale  quite  equally  adjusted ; 
for  example,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  see  of  Ely  requires  exactly  1000/.  a. year 
more  than  Carlisle,  and  500/.  more  than 
the  diocese  that  most  resembles  it — ^Oxford. 
Suppose  12,000/.  a  year  to  ^  deeme4  snffi- 
cient  for  the  Archbishop  of  Cant^bnry,  and 
0000/.  for  his  northern  brother.  London, 
Durham,  and  Winchester  would  fhiriy,ha?e 
8000/.,  TOOO/.,  and  6000/.  respectively.  In 
most  of  these  five  cas^s,  perhaps  in  all,  the 
question  of  house  or  houses  would  need  re- 
consideration. Ely  and  Oxford  wodd  daim 
5000/.,  and  perhaps  Gloncester  |ind  Bristol, 
on  account  of  the  need  of  occasional  residence 
in  Bristol.  In  fourteen  dioceses — Bath  and 
Wells,  Exeter,  Lincoln,  Rochester,  Salisbury, 
Worcester,  Manchester,  Carlisle,  Chester, 
Lichfield,  Norwich,  Peterborough,  Ripon, 
and  St  David's— 4600/.  would  be  reqitired.; 
whilst  for  the  remaining  five  the  present  in- 
come of  4200/.  might  suffice*  Tenths  and 
first  fruita  should  bo  abolished,  for  it  is  ab^^rd 
to  fix  an  income  by  one  statnte^  and  provide 
that  it  should  1^  diminished  by  another. 
The  redaction  wonid  be  11,200/.^  a  year,  or 
allowing  ib#  first  ftnita  and  (etitfasl  8850& 
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nb  tiiAraiile  wonld  b^  aviiliMe  for  ihe 
kitMiaf  of  neir  soaa.  The  propotal  of 
diftnoeilof '  Ktrlon  to  lonnd  «i^#»  '  nem 
Mihoptice  <t6«M  to  Im  (]iiil«  tmoeceMsry; 
Fwr,  Ml  b^tefp  •^ea  \)infed,  we  ditmiM  aI 
(m*;*  aid  ito  twmmm  ^Uch  in'  18^7  pre* 
f aifeA  »g»MMt  tho  «r«e6i(Mi  of  Wastmiiifrter 
into  ftAnhoprio  eititt  at  the  present  timfii 
asd  «8  itinfilreed  bj  ott^  oodaidendioiM* 
Tht  theea  new  tfees  f>r  the  eiectkm  of  itfaich 
BariiitiD«Dt  may  be  aa&d  to'haVe  pronotmcad 
ace  Sk  Albaa\  SouthweU^  simI  one  in  OoriK 
WiU.  Bat'  Iheiff  -obtms  atB  by,  no  meani 
•^y  ptemmg,  8t  Albafa'a  would  give  an 
opportaeity  of  reviainff  the  boo^darica  of  all 
thtdiaeeaea  that  toadt  London,  and  thk  is 
QTgtntiy  D^ed*  Southwell  would  reliave 
tbe  eriomont  dioceeet  of  Lichfield  and  Lin- 
eoln.  The  case  of  Corawld]  staada  by  itaell 
TItt  pofloJatiMi  of  that  <»onty  at  the  laat 
etnas  waa  SW|000,  and  of  theae  it  may  be 
fttred  that  a  t ery  kurge  proportion  have  gone 
•fer  to  dbseai.  A  bishoo  is  needed  there  no 
doubt ;  bat  the  diffeteoee  between  8l  Albania 
lad  SbatbweU  on  one  «dd,  and  CornwaU  on 
tkt  other,  is,  that  on  the  one  pari  there  ii  a 
\Mtffid  p<^>alatiair  of  dwrefanMn  asking  for 
ps^^fil  ctfe  aoek  as  a  bishop  can  give,  whilst 
OS  theelhertbo feeling  of  knre^r  theOharch 
sad  h^oSoaaoBtust  be  created.  The<fioceSes 
of  lii^celai  aad-  Liehtieldi  to  be  relieved  by 
Soe&ireH,  will  coatata  apapalation  of  nearly 
two  BiUtooi  aoala;  the  dioceses  of  London, 
Rsebesteivaiid  Wiiioheater,  which  nsiffht  be 
iieeted'  l^  S^  Alban's,  contain  well  nigh 
four  BulKona  and  a  half;  whilst  to  Bodmia 
or  Troio:  abt  niare  iSian  3<)»,000  could  be 
trsDsfenred,  of  *hom  t6o  many  would  r^aitl 
tlistrsnsiisi^<m  vfiib  much  indifferdnoe,  own- 
isg  no  fi^ty  to  Any  with  authority,  excepting 
to  those  of  their  dwn  dioostng.  The  pro- 
viasa  ef  tko  ineana  ibr  founding  the  two 
Uibopriea  of  St  Alban's  and  Southwell  seems 
aU that isaeoeaaary,  ahd  9i>00/.'a year  would 
Aetthk  object 

Chaacellorfi^rtoik  deals  as  vigoroasl^  with 
ie  cathedMa  as  wHh  the  episcoj|)aey,  re- 
Mtg  ttaa  ait  deaneries  of  Canteitury, 
Toik,  'St  BauPn,  Westminster,  and  Durham, 
Is  iieofllea  of  IkWl.  a  year,  Und  the  other 
teaeiies  to  a  laoitotonoas  level  ol  1000/L; 
sol  ^  cteoHMrtea  in  thosfe  six  cathedrals  and 
ia  %  to  tbtae,  aad  all  4>tber  cathedrals  to 
tao^  peiaaosi  On  the  oth^r  hand,  he  makes 
IbaiifcfiMa  of  all  eanoaries  10(^1.  or  750/.  a 
yasr«  By  tins-nJeana  he  obtains  88,000^  a 
7«trftr  Ae  seven  new  aeea  and  diapters,  in 
"Wtiaa  ta  thai'l^,O0O£.  obftaibed  from  the 
Meptics,  making  a  total  of  Si^WOL,  which 
WdMdea  al-Iko  rate  of  abeat  8000/.  to 
««bk  Ipviagt^OOJL  16  the  bishop/  and  the 
Mtothdohapier. 
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'  W0  deprecate  altogether  any  redactioa  in 
the  exbting  Incomea  of  the  deans  and  canoas 
of  the  six  priacipal  cathedrals;  thedistanqa 
is  already  too  great  between  the  lovei^ 
bishop  anid  the  highest  saboiKHnate  digoitavy^ 
And  we  would  rather  see  Westminster  juid 
St  Paal^  better  endowed.  Under  the 
preaent  syatemi  of  residence  ioconas  of  20002; 
a  year  attached  t6  the  deaneries  of  Canter* 
bury,  York,  6t  Paul's,  Westminster^  and 
Winchor,  with  aa  additional  tboosaad  for  the 
Dean  of  Durham  on  aocoaat  of  the  warden* 
ship  of  the  University  of  Durhaoa,,  appear 
to  be  capable  of  xk>  diminotion,  while  the 
existenoe  of  deans  with  incomes  of  baraly 
1000/.  ayear  is  one  of  the  mistakes  requiring 
to  be  corrected.  It  would  be  tha  woial 
policy  to  render  the  joore  prominent  posif 
tiona  in  the  Church  untenable  save  with  oon^ 
aiderable  private  iovtuoe,  aad  it  is  tmposttUa 
to  fiiifil  the  dniaes  of  a  dean,  resident  aa  ha 
neceesarily  is  in  a  cathedral  <»ty,  in  a  dag* 
nified  public  position  with  an  iaooma  of  less 
than  1500/.  a  yean  It  ia  a  mere  moobary 
to  transiur  a  learned  man from  a  baaeioa  toa 
deanery,  peiiiaps  aa  a  reward  fer  his  learn* 
iag  aad  aarvioes  in  defence  of  the  Churchy 
Md  then  leave  him'  with  1000/.  a  year  to 
exercise  hospitality,  and  maintain  a  aocial 
position  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  neighs 
Muring  clei^. 

The  redaction  of  the  seven  new  faisboprias 
to  two  w«uld  corresoonding^  reduce  the 
bamber  of  the  new  enaptars,  and  8000/.  or 
0000/.  •  year  only  wedd  be  required  for 
thair  endowment  Mneh  more  than  this 
would  be  found,  wiUioot  any  material  dimit 
i&ntaoa  of  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  tha 
cathedral  corporations,  by  tixe  extension  of 
the  term  of  residenoe  and  rodocCbn  .io  tha 
numbers  of  the  oanoariaa. 

Michelet  remarks  that  tha  animal  oreatidi 
in  Austiaiia,  with  its  dneikbiBs^  its  wingless 
birds,  and  marsapials  of  unequal  limbsi 
aeema  less  complete  and  bal^inced  than  that 
of  other  quarters  of  tha  world.    We  may 

S resume  to  say  of  human  works  what 
lichelet  M»d  mistakenly  of  divine.  Tha 
Church  refonners  of  Bishop  Bloattfleld's 
gaaeiaUon  left  a  part  of  their  work  ineomf 
pleta;  the  preaent  eonstitutioa  of  deans  itnd 
ehapteca  can  neithw  be  understood  nor  do- 
fended.  Ghaptera  are  the  apteryM  of  our 
system ;  tiiey  are  the  bird  thiat  cannot  fly* 
The  old  theory  of  chanters  was  a  beaalifel 
one.  That  counsel  whach  oaae  the  fadsbop 
bad  taken  with  all  the  clergy  of  IbC'dioeeask 
and  later  with  all  that  liv^  in  and  aioaod 
htt  cathedral  town,  he  was  to  find  with  a 
certain  choeau  body  of  eaalcoiaatiea  attached 
to  the  cathedral  church.  Two  qaailiftaatioaa 
would  seem  to  be  required  for  this  duty: 
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ttati  tlie  men  thociM  h%  thmen-ht  \%kni 
tkM  they  •honld  be  rosideat.  The  modonl 
wpUm  profiles,  Rt  A  griaAi  oictt-^be  f eve* 
ttuof  of  the  deim  mkI  (bor  eanoDs-^as  lonoii 
yttendanoe  At  the  ehoreh  as  aa  acti?«  feotoi 
with  MOl.  a  year  vrovidea  for  Ms  parish 
eharch  bj  the  and  oTaoarate ;  thai  ia  to  Bs£y\ 
tfiereiiretwo  fnem^efsef  tfa^chaplflr  preeent) 
though  often  only  one.  Fotir  eamoas  make 
«p  among  then  twelre  montba  of  roaideace  \ 
and  where  there  is  <m\j  o»e  hooBO  of  reii- 
deoeei,  two  canoas  do  not  ev«n  nleetr^oee 
depariB,  and  afUr  twe  days  of  an  inevitable 
ebar-woman,  die  other  takes  his  place.  The 
bishop  perhape  docs  not  snffor  for  want  of  a 
eoancil  by  tfaia;  in  many  cases  he  does  not 
eboose  the  meiiiberB^  nc^  are  they  chosen  for 
this  absolnte  fimotiMiL  fint  the  htetrt  an^ 
ksB  to  the  caAhednil  and  to  the  city*  aro  ver^ 
gteat*  One  whoiifw  three-fcmrtba  of  his 
time  elseivherey  and  only  oiie«fbitrth  in  his 
eanoincal  resideaMe^  is  not  likely  to  throw  his 
heart  into  his  capitnhir  functions.  Fnom^s 
eoUege,  or  professorship,  or  oonotry  beoefioe, 
ko  betakes  bimseif  to  his  eanonry  ler  ^iree 
raenths  of  vest.  He  cannot  throw  hiasself 
into  the  business  and  the  ioiefests  of  the 
plaoe  ]  his  residinee  is  bat  a  hohday,  it  is  toe 
short  fir  business,  aftd  also  too  sweet  The 
beneices  of  a  eathodial  town  bare  alwayf 
somehow  dwindled  into  poverty^  like  Uie 
ahn^  nader  thotudd  shadow  of  the  forest 
tree.  Minor  canons  bold  them,  and  bestow 
on  them  whaAerer  of  tinct  and  energy,  and 
work,  their  cathedral  duties  leare  thent  Te 
eoitipensatefot'thls  the  ci^  enjoys  in  theory 
the  constant  presence  and  light  of  a  picked 
body  of  elerg^men,  active,  lesmedy  well- 
endowed,  able  and  willing  to  aid  all  good 
works.  Praotioally,  howerer,  they  are  not 
there.  With  proper  rnles  of  residenee,  a 
deira  and  tw«  eanOM*  would  render  more 
servioein  thecadiedral,  and  far,inof#in  the 
eity,  than  the  pr«ent  staff.  As  nucbiniats 
make  the  *  footpound '  the  unit  of  nMChadcal 
fbroes,  <#e  will  aaake  the  month's  veaidence 
th^  nnit  of  spiritnai  wodc ;  thns  «t  present  ^ 
dean  residing  eight  months,  and  four  canons 
reMing  Uire«  nionths  eaeh,  pre  as  twenty 
months  of  vesideace,  wh^eas  a  dean  aad 
holy  two  eanaae  toaideat  to-  nine  meothf 
each  wonld  fire  twenty  <«ere««  Bat  the  gala 
woald  be  gmter  still,  becanse  thtf  rendenee 
onder  that  qrstem  wonld  be  hometesideaee ; 
wbUst  onder  the  pireseat  it  is  too  apt  to  fae 
pUjp-time.  Some  such  change  shoold  take 
piace  with  the  chapters  lest  worse  befidl 


Wereiomtooiursommaryofresaltak  We 
Ktt  that  pkioalitiea  are  aknost  ezt«K 
gnished,  ««d  that  the  snbdiidsions  of  oren* 
grown  parishes,  and  the  augmentation   of 


poeriirhiga,  has  been  e«rvied  onteo  ihr/Aat 
the '  enormously  large,  btit  not '  altogtJtfcfM 
hef^lesi^  additional  artioimt  9p  SW^OOQl.  « 
year  devoted  te^  this  e^jeet  will  ^do'Towsfa  ^to 
ieowe  £sir  pPoVisam  for  the  ceDsf  of  »pirH»al 
dertittitfoh,  smd  tO'pwride  a  de^enl^tliaMh 
Tfty  moderate,  mniiamim  ineome  for  iSe 
cleigy*  The  fact  of-the  hum  nmftber  'Of  ad* 
vowsiMis  of  •fural  parishes  bdongiag  «e  tho 
laity  has  also  a  point  of  view  from  wbrich 
hope  may  bedOTived  that*  hemty  a«d  g«D- 
eroBtf  recognilmi  of  the  oUdmsof  this  iscam- 
betrts'TOay,  in  the  oonrae  of  ao  very  kmg 
period,  plaoe  snob  livings  npen  a  level  wHh 
those  in  pe^bKe  patronage. 

We  have  seen  Aat  residence  is  now  th« 
rule  with  parochial  incumbents,  ai|d  non- 
residence  the  rare  eiception,  and  we  believe 
that  all  partiea  witim  theOhnnih  of  Xnglawi, 
and  all  candid  observers  from  without,  ^n 
agree  that  the  clergy  as  a  body  hav^  &•««? 
at  any  prerions  time  so  earnestly  disebao^g^ 
the  dnties  entnisted  to  tbein.  The  reir 
differences  in  opinion  which  create  to  moofa 
apparent  strife  and  discord,  are  indicationa  of 
a  healthy  energy^  ^  moreaatislsctory  tlum 
the  deadly  to^Mir  which  not  •d'  rtiry  ioog 
since  characterised  bothHthe  olerffy  asd  tlse 
iaity  on  all  Chareh  sabjeeta  Iniere  iki  fto 
Chnrdi  so  well  caloolated  to  meet  tii4  re- 
qairementa  d  a  manly  tone  of  mtnd ;  her 
whole  tyeteaa  is  »  reoogaition  ^  ImMirtdittil 
res^KMifliblKty;  no aathoritativo yadgowMtn^ 
ptononneed  on  any  man's  Christian  di«rme- 
ter,  bnt  eaoh  «s  left  to  jhdge  of  hia  own 
spiritnai  condition ;  and  wi  fear  no  osntnu 
diction  when  we  say  that  «o  otl^r  forwi  of 
worship  it  so  acceptable  to  the  noa^rvNgiotia 
portion  of  the  popnlatton  of  onr  largo  towns* 
It  requires  only  that-  snffident  provissc^a 
dionld  be  nade  Isr  chinch  '  aocoamodiw 
tion,  and  a  Terrmoderaite  degree  of  iaflswaee 
exercised  in  the  r^ht  direction,  toreocNrer 
thousands,  who  hare  been  aUowed  t^  fpyMr 
up  in  a  total  ignorance  of  allthinffs  Chrisiiim. 
We  do  not  Wnk  that  the  dmreh  aooommo- 
dation  ^lonld  be  provided,  ^eveiHn  the  tovrvis^ 
by  driving  the  higher  and  middle  rtaaaim 
from  their  accustomed  fteata,  IMkI  ie^vlti^ 
liie  chnrehes  free  to  all  comers;  asd atilll«M 
is  sndi  a  coarse  desirable^  or  levon  malble^ 
iaithe  ten  thousand  raval  porocbtsA  distriGta  ; 
ia  whieh,  indeed,  thsM  are  at  all  times  ae«ta 
practically  6pee.  We  think  that  every  narMk. 
loner  is  with  his  &mily  entitled  both  1^  law 
and  ia  justice  to  be  seated  by  the' chuyf^ 
waidMisy  and  that  the  only  remedy  :||»r  4he 
deieieaoy  of  chmt^h  fleooinmodalrai  k.  an 
adeqaate pnotisiaii  of  ehnrohea.' 
*  Tht  ^steai'iif  ehnrch  extensfeov  to  wfaioh 
the  gifted  Ohalmem  dedicated.'  lasr  beat  otMr* 
gies  in  Scotland,  was  that  which  the  Cbur^ 
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of.  Bogian^  is  ^ikbaTobrnig^to  cknj  biiU  It 
Mf  sIm  th|it  ih%  pQlpU  and  like  weekday 
pastoral  duties  of  tIfte.incmttbtDt'BUall  apjply 
t»l&e  same  individoala  livingi&  oci4  lootuitji^ 
aod  forming  a  popolation  of  ea  moderate ^ an 
iMoont  as  to  admit  «f  being'  tfaok>iighl]> 
mltiirated  both  aaaiHtieriaUj  and  pttfrtoiwly. 
Cbaliiiera,  in  his  *  Right  Ecclesiastical  £con- 
•my  of  a  Large  Tovn,^  diaeoanBg  this  qaes^ 
tim^  sQina  up : — 

'/The  whcte  gist  of  ont  argtiment  lies  In  tb^ 
tifierenee  it  miAies  to  the  fMnrer  and  tactics  of 
an  ocelesiaatioal  systen  on  dties  .Aether  it 
sbril  be  a  mere  system  of  congregatbns  or  a 
^Stom  of  paii^es,  abd  so  of  district,  j^rocbiali 
a^d  territorial  airangementsi  Under  the  one 
fl^tem  the  people  are  left  to  seek  out  their  own 
ininister ;  and  «o  man^  seek  bim  ont  accord- 
higly.  Under  the  other  system  the  minister  is 
bcmnd  to  seek  out  atl  the  people  'within  the 
finits  of  his  afiooated  domain.  The  system  of 
fleneral  ooogregaAioss  atope  id  a  liiatt  which 
faafea  out  &e. great.  mi^j<Nity.  .The  parochial 
B^tea^  ef  congregatioiui  caa  be  made  oq-e]i.teKH 
•ire  with  the  wants  of  the  whole  population^ 
We  confess  ourselyee  to  be  most  intensely  set 
on  the  restoration  of  the  true  parochial  system 
In  our  cities,  and  that  because  it  bears  with 
such  signal  effeot  on  the  reforma^n  of  the  oom- 
Bon  people,  that  highest  object  trhi/sfa  eaa  be 
prcf>aied  cither  to  l^e  QhriatiaH  philaothropist 
or  the  patriot.' 

. '  The  decision  of  the  preeise  mode' of  wor- 
riiip  to  be  adopted  liea,  within  certain  linyits^ 
wilb  the  laity,  and,  whatef  er  that  deeisioii 
Bfty  bo,  we  are  quite  nnabla  to  understand 
why  there  liiootd  be  any  misgiving  as  to  Uie 
IbtQfe  of  the  Ohurch  of  England,  or  why  a 
desponding  tone  should  be  iSfectiDd  as  to  its 
presbects. 

We  apprehend  that  there  merer  has  beefi 
ft  period  in  ita  hiatory  when  the  result  of  the 
eoB0et  -between  its  friends  and  its  enemies 
has  been  so  likely  to  depend  upon  the  gen- 
eral coBTiction  that  it  is  capable  of  perfnrm- 
iag  the  dntiea  entrusted  ta  it  by  the  State. 
Wbaterer  may  be  their  internal  differences^ 
the  elergy  are  at  least  free  from  the  charge 
of  inertness,  earelessness^  and  want  of  life. 
Even  if  zeal  be  a  fault,  it  is  seldom  of  Ions 
eoodn nance,  nor  is  it  rery  severely  judged 
when  it  exista;  and  if  in  more  than  one  di- 
MctioB  energy  is  developed  in  forms  which 
•  a^ber  judgment  im^  regret,  it  is  certaia  to 
be  brought  by  the  influence  of  the  laity  into 
oiHiaiBteney  with  the  general  tone  el  p«blic 

We  baife  seen  what  the  parochial  arrange- 
iSMts  have  been  frpm  the  Belermatioti  to 
fha  preseat  oentaiy,  and  the  ioipT^emente 
that  have  already  been  eieoted  afford  every 
aaeMlBge»ent  for  the  fatnre.  The  iT>- 
~-  of  the  namber  ol  the  clei^y  from 
11,000.  tn.l98t  to  14,6!»  in  1841-, 


and  Vo  19^1  Mi  in  1^01,  exseeda  in. the  jpm^ 
portion  of  eight  to  five  the  increase  of  th« 
population  in  the  same  .period.  The  t)nm* 
bcr  of  clergy  ordained  in  the  decennial  pe- 
riod to  1863^  although  a  decrease .  oompar^ 
witl^  the  ten  years  immediately  precedmg,  is 
sufficient,  the  rate  being  (50<)  yearly,  to  raise 
and  mamtain  a  body  of  clergy  very  consider^ 
ably  exceeding  the  pr^esent  number.  Thri 
numerical  decrease  arose  from  the  fact  thai 
the  abolition  of  ploralities  in  1838,  and  the 
founding  of  the  Pastoral  Aid  and  Additiotud 
Cnrates'  Societies  in  1837,  occasioned  ainbM 
rapid  increase  of  clergy  in  the  succeeding 
year%  which  necessarily  snbMded  whoif  the 
special  demand  feH  back  towards  its  natural 
level.  Never  was  there  sucl|  a  chance  of 
promotion  fqr  cutates  as  occurred  after  1638 
on  the  decease  of  the. elder  pluralista^  hokling 
two,  or  three,  or  ibnr  preferments ;  and  yo(mg 
men  never  had  bettor  6pportnnities  of  rising 
ih  the  Obnrch  than  during  t^e  last  Ikhtf 
years,  and  especially  during  th^  middle  por^ 
tion  of  that  period.  We  dbink  that  aay  eu-^ 
rate  of  fifteen  years'  standing,  if  he  has  ieen; 
and  Ts  in  all  respects,  e%ible,  has  been*  most 
unfortunate. 

The  Church  Congress  at  WolverhaaflptoH 
is  the  last  important  assemblage  of  the  rep^ 
resentatives  of  the  varions  forODs  of  Chntch 
of  England  thought,  and  never  beforo  has 
there  been  in  any  such  assemblage  an  equal 
amount  of  toleration  and  of  candid  consider^ 
ation  oi  the  views  of  acknowledged  oppo- 
nents. '-'  * 

Without  going  so  ikr  as  Dean  Colet^evet^ 
party  seemed  to  feel,  that  those  who  consci- 
entiously diffj^red  frdm  its  particular  views 
were  afming  at  the  same  ob|4ct»  though' br  a 
more  or  less  different  road ;  and*  for  the  first 
time  at  such  a  pliWJe  the  recovery  of  the 
Nomconlbrmists  became  a  pincipal  stilgect 
of  discussion.  The  Church  of  Englaad  oves 
an  inextinguishable  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Wesleyan  and  other  dissenting  communities 
which  voluntarily  provided  spiritual  instrtH>- 
tion  for  the  people  when  her  own  deficient 
cies,  whether  of  means  or  of  earnestness,  left 
large  masses  of  the  populatioB  altogether  nn« 
cared  for ;  for  the  fionconformists  have  re- 
cently provided  spiritual  instruction  for  one- 
half  of  the  population  in  Cornwall  and  Wale«^ 
and  for  one-third  in  York^ire  and  Linoolnh 
shire.  In  the  felicitous  language  of  the  Bish- 
bp  of  Oxford  at  tiie  Wotling  Men's  Meet- 
ing:—   '  •         ^ 

*The  great  religions  difierences  which  now 

divide  and  weaken  us  exist  more  upon  the  me* 

mory  of  past  evils  thSh  upOn  present  neossnty ; 

and  if  onuix)hmen  and  dissenters  would  unite 

I  together  to  exalt  the  one  name  of  Christy  and 
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iac  the  lore  of  that  naipe  sefek  beartlly  and  tho- 
fougblF  for  brotherly  conamunion  in  one  com- 
mon Church.  England  mijght  have  it,  and  hay- 
ing it  she  might  be  first  in  the  things  spiritnal, 
and  flben  would,  in  things  material,  be  more  tlian 
k  match  for  a  divided  world  aroimd  her.' 

Several  important  Societies  have  long  been 
Quuntained  bj  the  conjoint  support  of  mem- 
t>erB  of  different  Protestatit  conimnnions,  and 
](  IB  not  in  Uie  least  degree  probable  that  the 
admitted  differences  between  them  will  pre- 
sent the  continnance  of  such  harmonious 
foocert  Even  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  in  his 
retirement  at  St.  Yuste,  after  battling  Ln- 
iher^s  hcre&v  all  hialife,  was  &in  to  admit  the 
nbsurdity  of  his  having  attempted  to  bring 
inen  into  an  uniformity  of  belief^  when  he 
pould  not  make  any  two  of  his  many  time- 
pieces agree  with  each  other.  The  freedom 
of  opinion  which  frankly  states  oljections  to 
asserUons  of  fact  or  of  doctrine  is  an  insepa- 
mble  part  of  that  spirit  of  general  investiga- 
tion which  operates  upon  every  branch  of 
study,  aud,  iust  as  the  historical  records  of 
the  past,  disentombed  within  the  present 
centurjt  only  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  sa- 
cred parrative,  continued  investigation  may 
l>e  expected  to  supply  continued  confirmation 
of  its  truth.  But|  whatever  the  result^  knowl- 
^ge  must  be  increased,  as  certainly  as  men 
must  run  to  and  fro  on  tlie  face  of  tbe  earth, 
or  ideas  be  instantaneously  exchanged  be- 
tween its  remotest  countries. 

If  with  Erasmus  we  believe  that  *  science 
can  never  truly  conflict  with  Christianity,' 
we  can  well  afford  to  pause  until  farther 
knowledge  enables  us  to  reconcile  apparently 
conflicting  facts,  and  in  the  meantime  en- 
deavour to  bring  the  material  oipinisation 
of  the  Cbu»ch  into  the  condition  calculated 
to  effect  the  greatest  amount  of  good.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  persevere  in  the  policy  of 
ibe  last  thir^  jears,  to  ensure  that  our  pos- 
terity will  re-echo  the  words  of  Bishop  Blom- 
field,  written  under  much  less  favourable 
circumstances  in  1816,  and  will  feel  Uhat 
the  glory  of  our  Establishment  and  the  secret 
of  its  usefulness  is  the  divisibn  of  the  country 
into  districts  of  manageable  size,  each  with 
its  church,  its  pastor,  its  schools,  and  local 
charities ; '  and  when  the  story  of  the  full 
extcosion  of  the  parochial  system  can  be 
^d  some  years  hence  in  all  its  completeness, 
it  will  be  confessed  that  those  very  measures 
jfor  which  he  was  in  his  lifetime  so  much 
blamed,  have  proved  to  be  the  saving  of  the 
£&Ublished  Church.  * 


Art.  IX.-*1.  Cmir^Mu  to  om  JnffttiPy 

into  ike  State  of  Irthnd.    By  the  Bight 

Hon.  Lord  Dufferin,  MJ?. 
2.  The  Irish  in  America.    By  J.  F.  Mae^ 

guire,  1d.P. 
a.  A  Few  Woirdi  On  thelUtation  of  Imni- 

lord  and  Tmiatit.    By  tke  Earl  of  Rostei 

ScBiLLSR  compares  the  position  of  the  Nelb* 
erlands  when  the  Duke  of  AWa  had  arrived 
with  his  army,  and  before  he  began  to  give 
effect  to  those  deep-laid  schemes  which  he 
and  his  royal  master  had  carefully  matarod^ 
to  the  state  of  a  person  who  has  swallowed 
a  draught  of  deadly  poison  which  has  net 
yet  begun  to  operate.  It  was  the  caae  ef 
Socrates,  who  after  drinking  the  heni)o(ft 
walked  about  his  cell  until  his  legs  grew 
heavy,  and  then  lay  down  to  rise  up  again 
no  more.  How  unspeakably  important  must 
that  brief  and  awful  interval  have  seemed  to 
his  disciples!  When  it  had  passed,  how 
many  thrags  must  hare  occurred  to  them 
which  they  might  have  asked,  but  which 
now  they  would  ask  ifa  vain  !  Something  of 
the  same  kind  has  occurred,  or  rather  h 
now  occurring,  to  this  country.  Wo  cannot 
indeed  say,  positively,  that  we  have  swal- 
lowed a  dose  of  poison.  The  oflSce  of  Prime 
Minister  has  never  hitherto  been  regarded 
m  identical  with  that  of  Phbltc  Executiotf^; 
nor  do  we  recognise  the  Athenian  Eleven  h 
the  very  polite  and  accommodating  gentle- 
men who  flll  the  principal  offices  of  States 
Nevertheless  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  have 
in  the  year  1667  done  that  which  has  as 
effectually  taken  out  of  our  hands  the  control 
over  our  own  destinies,  as  the  arrival  of  Uie 
Spanish  General  did  in  the  Netheriands; 
and  that,  whether  the  change  be  for  good  or 
(ot  evil,  a  very  large,  sweeping,  and  impor- 
tant change  it  is  sure  to  be. 

The  interval  of  time  which  must  elapse 
between  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  and 
the  general  election  is  impoitant  both  for  the 
purposes  of  action  and  speculation.  That  tt 
will  be  used  for  any  vigorous  or  useful  action 
we  d6  not  venture  to  hope.  The  occaston 
calls  trumpet-tongued  on  our  dyins 
ture  to  rite  ana  bestir  it^cld  There 
several  questions  whi6h  it  would  be  wise  and 
prudent  to  settle  now,  and  not  leave  to  per- 
plex the  deliberations  and  excite  the  passions 
of  the  new  Parliament  The  persons  princi- 
pally interested  in  the  speedy  and  peacefiil 
setuement  of  such  questions  seem  ouite  un- 
aware of  the  golden  importunity  which  thev 
are  allowing  to  slip  n'om  them,  and  which 
can  never,  under  any  possible  conjuncture  of 
circumstances,  return.  It  we  turn  to  the 
House  itself^  there  is  little  or  no  groutd  for 
hoping  thai  it  wOl  empby  the  last  session 
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to  be  held  nnd^  the  lyiideiit  conrti^tion  of 
BogleDd  m  placing  lome  few  sabjecto,  lit 
least,  clear  of  the  whirlpool  of  democratie 
iimoTatioD.  No  one  oould  &fl  to  observe, 
daring  the  last  short  aettioB^  a  lassitude,, a 
velaiat^n  of  fibre,  an  indSspositien  to  grapple 
aerioaslj  with  anything,  and  a  want  of  con- 
fidence in  themselves,  wbkh  leave  little 
gtoQnd  for  bopnig  that  onr  legislators  will 
torn  their  miads  yigoroaslj  to  any  problem 
beyond  the  immediate  roatihe  of  their  neces* 
aary  datics.  Whatevcir  enersT  the  Legisla- 
ture brought  with  it  from  the  hastings,  it 
baa  expended  in  the  work  of  self-destmction  ; 
tiiis  it  ha^  thoroQghly  accomplished.  It 
knows  that  it  is  dead";  and,  if  asked  to  give 
Wf  proof  of  vitelity^  would  probably  answer 
by  the  qoestion,  *  O  tqii  of  man !  can  these 
bones  Hve  f '  Bvery  man's  mind  is  engrossed 
in  the  attempt  to  solve  the  momentous  qnes- 
tion  of  his  own  fntnfe  ikte  at  the  coming 
election ;  and  in  this  absorbing  consideration 
the  affairs  of  the  conntry  are,  for  the  time 
Hr  least,  utterly  lost,  and  overlooked.  Then 
there  ia  the  dovernraent;  biit  the  Ooven>- 
nent  has  established  its  dwhwter  as  a 
waiter  upon  the  pl^asnre  of  the  Honse,  and 
has  very  clearly  proved  thiat  it  h|is  no  snb- 
fltantive  policy  to  propose.  Whatever  else 
we  have  gained  by  tM  legislation  of  1867 
we  seem,  al  any  rate,  to  \\9ifB  lost  a  Govern^ 
ment,  and  we  koow  not  how  long  it  nsay  be 
before  we  find  one. 

In  this  paralysis  of  the  powers  of  the  State 
we  canm^  we  bdieve,  apend  onr  time  to  bet- 
ter account  than  in  ^xaminieg  with  all  p6ss»- 
fale  calmness  and  imparti^ity  qnesti^ns  which 
eve  aare  to  be  dealt  with  somehow  or  other, 
whenever  the  present  ezhanstion  shall  give 
place,  aa  it  is  snre  sooner  or  later  to  d9,  to  a 
period  of  violent  unreasoning  and  Inconsidev- 
ate  activity;  Now  common  sthse  n^y  per- 
hapa  obtains  hearii^j  then  it  w2i  be  alto- 
geiber  too  late.  There  is  oast  npou  Parlia- 
itteat  by  recent  changes  a  very  heavv  duty, 
aoch  a  dnty  as  has  never  before  devolved  on 
a»j  Parliament,  the  duty  of  brifnging  odr  in- 
atiiotions  and  our  policy  into  harmony  with 
the  new  state  of  uiings'  which  have  so  sod- 
deoly  been  called  ipto  etisteoee.  To  read 
tfie  apeecbes  of  Mlnistera  and  their  support- 
en,  one  would  suppose  ^t  the  era  of  <»iange 
was  ckjsed,  and  that  ootliing  mfnaiiied  iqr  m 
bat  to  go  on  exactly  aa  We  did  befoie  politi- 
eal  power  had  enwely  and  finally  changed 
haBoa.  We  thus  seem  eondemaed  to  two  of 
the  greatest  evils  conceivable  foi^an  old  and 
settled  couhtry :  to  a  great  needless  and  vio^ 
kat  change  in  the  very  foehdatioo  of  our  in- 
Hitationii,  jand  ie  a  policy  which  uttsri/ig- 
■o^  the  ohafiffe  ft  has  wrought^  and  assmn^ 
that  the  vehicle  of  ]|txite  can  go  jona  just  'as. 


beretofore^  beoertise  we  hove  only  deepened 
the  ruts  but  not  diverted  the  track  in  which 
we  are  to  ipov&  \i  will  not  be  the  fimtt  of 
those  who  take  such  a  view  of  public  affairsi 
M  we  de  not  find  otuselves  ievoived  in  all  the 
evils  of  two  epMBTRg  systems !  of  a  torbulenl 
democracy,  imtated  to  new  violence  by  a 
studied,  inaction,  and  of  a  sham  conservatism 
mininfi;  still  more  deeply  the  institutions  it 
hta  already  shakai  to  their  base  l^  a  fntili 
effort  to  preserve  them  unaltered  in  the  ap« 
proadiing  period  of 'nniverso]  change. 

Among  the  questions  thus  urgently  pressed 
upon  our  notice  by  the  iron  and  inexoriEtbld 
logid  of  events  none  are  more  important,  uon# 
more  difficult,  non^  more  irritating  than  thos# 
eennected  with  Irehind.  Ireland  has  in  Its 
case  this  pecnliar  difficulty.  No  one'caa 
represent  its  present  cpmdjtlon  as  satisfactory. 
No  one  caa  coosid^  its  treatment  up  te 
Oatholic  BmancipatMMi  as  jusi  No  one  can 
pretend  not  to  be  aware  of  the  demands  that 
are  put  forward  dn  its  behalf.  And  yet  those 
who  have  thooght  deeply  and  carefully  on 
this  most  inlcpsatbg  and  difficult  subject  are 
vFall  airate  that 'none  of  these  popular  and 
obviens  remedies  will  lead  to  a  sati«factoiT 
sohitioii.  Ireland  is  unhappy.  Ireland  tt 
poor.  Ir^nd  is,  to  nome  extent  at  teast^ 
disaffected.  Jrolahd  has  .  undergot/e  many 
wrongs.  Ireland  is  never  weary  of  suggest^ 
ing  comedies.  What  so  simple  as  4o  act'at 
ence— to  pass  an  Apt  of  Parliameut,  giving 
her  all  she  asks,  as  one  of  the  speakei^  at  a 
Reform  meeting^  said,  and  mak^B  her  at  onoa 
hiqppjr  and  ooateated  f  There*  is  great  risk 
^at  in  the  absence  of  all  direodon  and  initio 
ative  frem  Government,  daraonr  atid  impulei 
will  prevwl,  and  sotaethidg '  wiH  be  done 
which  so  forfroib  mending  matters  will  make 
tiem  far  worse  thaq  at  present  NoChin^ 
would  be  easier  than  to  pass  a  measure  of 
elaptrap  Itbcvflity  to'Iiehmd,  which  must 
4eepeB  her  poverty,  disorgifaiWie  her  W>cietyi 
make  the  divisiee  between  cUsses,  i-eligions, 
and  caees  yet  wider  and  deeper  than  at  pres- 
ent, and  prepare  the  way  for  endless  calami- 
tSos,  the  9(Mrecciup  of  which  would  speedily 
atiake  itself  felt  on  the  shores  of  Great  Brif- 

Beforh,  then,  w^  dome  to  the  qnestaon  of 
remedies  for  Irish  evHs,  ]we  reboest  our  nead- 
erstD;take  pata^oce  arid*  dahbly  sfnd  dispai- 
aionalolr  to  exaiaioe  with  us  the  priniiptea 
upon  which  kjxj  Goveruipent  that  is  tnie  te 
the  whole  empirej  and  can  raife  itself  above 
a  nar^w  and  partisan  spirit^  must  inevitably 
deal  with  Ireland  Before  we  consider  what 
,we  ma^  do,  let  is'  fiitt  clearly  uadcfstaad 
what  we  may  i^ot  Let  es  bring  onr  probiem 
wittin.  the  narrowest  compass  that  we  caq* 
When  this  haab^en  dome  we*  ekn  prooiiad 
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on  more  trodden  giofindio  ioTert^^^^tlieex* 
itting*  eViM  of  Iraacid  and  'their  ttAs/es ;  and 
lastly,  to  coneiider  how  ftr  the  popolar  no9« 
trams  meet  auoh  evilt,  and  whether  ifnythin^ 
0)bre  efficient  can;  be  Miggested;  The  inTe^^ 
ligati<>n  may  be  troublesbiiie ;  bnt  sutely  if 
there  18  aoT  tnbject  woHh  the  tronble  of  ^ 
minote  and  paioral  intestigation  it  in  Itel&od. 
Ireland  is  the  ph)hlera  of  problems  to  the 
SngHs^  statesmen^  In  its  ratiMre,tho  futore 
of  onr  empire,  of  oar  race,  of  onr  civiKsation 
is'  wrapped  ni).  '  It  is  to  be  feared;  that  Ve  do 
tot  sefficientiy  estimate  Ihe  enionnons  kfter- 
vbl  between  our  relations  to  Ireland  and  those 
k>wards  the  dearest  and  Most  £svonred  de* 
pendency  of  the  British  Grown.  Wnch  as 
ire  may  talk  of  dur  colonics,  they  are,  after 
all,  justly  (Sdlledby  onr  laW  the  foreign  do- 
jninious  of  her  Majesty. '  They  ore  anbject^ 
indeed,  to  the  control  of  Parliament,  bnt  tb«t 
eontrol  is  iVipidly  beeooMiig  mere)v  nomln^ 
If  the  matted  is  eloaely  examined,  tne  benefits 
we  derive  from ,  them'  are  ht  \em  than  the 
benefits  tbey'receWe  fifom'os^  They  enjoy 
Ml  aimb^i  teti^  ImmtiDky  Iroro  the  dnty  and 
burdea  of  seAMefevica.  Nary  tfae^  have 
wone;  regular  liind«fofe'cesihey  havemer^r  at- 
t^n}pted ;  their  militia  mostly  Exists  apoe  pm- 
per ;'  their  rolnnteers  are  mote  m  n^ill  than 
deed.  We  most  protect  theni,  aofd  foi"  that 
proteotioH  we  loaat  not  hdpe  to^reoeire  in 
jiatnen  a  single  man  or  a  single  shilHatg; ,  If 
weoncetaxedtheti,  they' now  hearily  tax  ns^ 
The  Unitod  Sitigdom  is  the  Ci«4eh>ellb  wfa6 
4oes  aH  the  w<>rk  of  Ahcf  inperial  hoBsehold. 
31ie  ftary  tale  ia  i^ftersed,  arc  the  yoangerais- 
tisra  hHve  ensliived  th%  dder.  We  hare  learnt 
lo  consider  the  sevt^ranceof  soeb  li  tie  as  this 
as  ilomethhkg  npt  greatly  th  be  deprecated; 
say,  in  the  ease  ofotir  North  American  and 
^est  Indian  eeloQiesi  «ii  denrotttly.  to  be 
-Nviahed.     .        .   '      •        * 

It  is  to  be  IbarM  that  dra'pmelice,  whkh 
Jias  obtain^  ^-late  y^ra^  of  gradoAlly  rriat- 
jng  oar  hpld  ofi  our  eolohies,  and  of  cx>ntem- 
jplating  the  proximate  ser^rance  of  som6  of 
ihem  from  the  empire  Withoiit  re^et,  jmd 
the  indej)bnden6e  6f  them  all  at  no  remote 
•period  ot  time  as  att  inevitable  betietsity,  haa 
tended  in  some  degree  to  confuse  the  icleaa  of 
Imen  ss  to  ooif  rektioa  to  Ireland!  It  ieaHnot 
•be  too  eametdf  impressed  hpdn  the  oftind  of 
^Englsnd  that  uelarid  is  not  n  cploiiy*;  net^r 
«iin  be' treated  aa  M  dolony;  never  can  be^  for 
ateal  or  iot  i«i>e^  anything  else  thin  'an  inte- 
gra!  aiid  vital  part  of  thb  Sritiflh  empire,'  vhoae 
-nnlon  and  amalgimatioa  with' Great  Britain, 
io  fiir  (torn  bemg,  IiIe^  the  ttmoh  dt  budtpfaai- 
Sance  of  a  colony,  a  mutter  of  'smbll  aoooiiot, 
OS  ^'msftterwhieh  we  cinndt  permit  6k  H  Ai- 
^b  nomenl;  to  beeallad  in  qnesti6n.  This 
idiffmf  ce  betiPeeo  Iibland  ind  Ul  ihe  reii'6f 


the  elnpii^  depends  npoa  fts  proximity  to 'nai 
If  Oato  eonid  ^ork  upon  the  fears  and  pa# 
sions  of  the^Rolnan  Senate  bj^  exhibiting  to 
them  the  figs'whieh  he  h*d  gathered  with  hii 
own'  hand  ht  Carthage,  only  three  days'  eafl 
fi^m  the  Tiber,  what  ^onld  b^  the  feelings  of 
a»  Ertglisfa  Parliament  when  the  distance  is 
nleasu red  by  thf-ee  hours  instead  of  thf^ 
dAysf  WcHre  Ireland  it  eonntry  dif^ble  oj 
mafrftaininff  itself  in  independence,  the  eaae 
might  be  likened  to  ^at  of  the  domtniona  of 
thb  PUntiJgenets  in  France ;  but  we  know 
only  too  well  from  the  iriolent  factions  which 
divide  the  counttyvfirom  itn  poverty,  and  the 
Urge  ]po#ti6n  of  it  that  lie^  and  prdl)«b1y  ^* 
ways  most  lie,  nseleas,  that  its  ilrength  is  itt 
no  pn«>oHiota  to  ita  sne ;  and  th^  if  it  ceased 
to  be  tne  {fartner  on  peribctly  equal  terms  of 
the  empire'  of  Greistt  Britain,  Irehmd  wonld 
infallibly  ifXi  into  the  hindB  of  some  Power 
who  wottkl  mse  it  as  a  poet  from  which  to  di* 
rect  attacks  upon  oat  coasts  snd  our  com* 
meire.         • 

Abother^  weighty  eonsideilRtion  is  tfiad 
Bnglabd,  l^ugli!  powerfnl  by  her  wealth  and 
by  the  machii^ry  ilrhich  multiplies  to  8n^«> 
most  infidite  extent  tiie  pfroductire  powei*  of 
«' limited  p^pnlatidn,  Ss  poor  in  land — ^that  is^ 
in'  land  wM^  she  can  treat  as  an  integral 
part' of  her  donnnions!:  land  frotn  which  she 
cao  drdw  men  to  {Protect  her  in  war  and  en^ 
r&h  her  in  peace,  and  money  to  meet  the  ex* 
penses  of  the  vast  and  complichitM  admMi^ 
ttaUon  with  which  she  has  burdened  herself. 
Continental  dominions  she  has  held  and  loel^ 
«od  ,  would  nndonbtedly  k)Ba  again  if  she 
pduesserf  theoi.  An  island  so  noM*  to  bet 
^dree-aheha^  held  far  9oa  yean  tbroiigb  all 
▼icissitiides  of  eh^nered  lortnve,  and  that 
iong  ]pieriod  not  only  gives  her  a  prescriptive 
title  which  snpera^Mies  all  inquiry  into  the 
original  mode  of  acqnidtioo,  but  siso  proves 
dint  ttk  has  &e  power,  so  long  as  she  hali 
the  ^fll,  to  retain  this  ancient  and  indiapeor 
snUe  part  of  the  kingdom.  Hard  necessity 
may  nlake  nafeidna  consent  t6  anvUmigi'bi^ 
Ehfffamd  wottld  feel  the  IbBs  of  IrelaiM  joal 
as  keenly  as  the  loss  of  Wales*  or  Northnm- 
beriand,  add  would  be  bound  to  straggle 
}Bst  as  energetically  to  prevent  it  That  de- 
eeeqt  ftom  he  position  of  k  Srsi^rate  to  thift 
of  a  sedond-rat^  PofPer,  whidi  foreigners  are 
perpetually  prediotiog  for  n^  whenever  we 
disotpborTart  birrsehrea  of  any  portion  of  oolr 
overgrowii  ddn^nions,  would  assured^  faB 
■npon^us  Hirom  the  day  that  v^e  pkrtei  viti 
Ireladd.  No  sacHfiee  would  be  too  great  fe 
retain  Ibis  taocessary  part  of  the  kingaool,  no 
danffoi'*too  terHUe  to  encodnter  rather  thai 
sdbMtno  Uid  loaa  bf  ^be  third  part  of  dnr 
power^  ^hicb  bo  otherifcijfoisilioii  eotild  poih 
-dMy  cowpensaf  e  or  TCplftee, ;;       • 
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WedMCttfore  feel  iontifiad  in  liqriK  doim 
M.  a  fittfc  [niiioiiiB  wUh  rcg»«d  to  uefauU 
thai  i«e  -mnmik  ^Ateftun  for  a  nomeat  tbe 
Um  ef  a  ai^i^niiiaBy  aadtkgfc  whattfar  policy 
•WB  adopt  towards  Imt,  it  hiuA.ou  ao  aecoont 
iiod  ja  tbo  aiightast  degree  iowaideaiiob  a 
eriivul^  Xbe  latter  votda^  tbie  propoai- 
tiaa  ate  perhaiia  tbe  meet  importaat  part  of 
it  Fev  peapl^  eaeept  tbe  avoMred  epeniflB 
of  tba  BffitUi  aaoM  aad.  gii^pinv  will  be  feoad 
te  advias  ite  diar«yiieo  by  tba  eefiaiatioa  of 
Irelaad.  Indeed^  tbe.tendeacj  of  opiaiito  ii, 
ia  gflae6U».ia  eat^tlj.tb^aoatnury  diaftotioa. 
Tbera  are  ataajr  peiaone  ia  £i^l{kiid,  and 
flanaj  more  in  France*  wbo^  caafoandiofe  tbe 
mJkmA-  vitb  tbe  pover  of  an  eknpiref  woaU 
tilg^ctt  tbe  oo!iM|iieit  and  ocoapatioo  of  Ahf- 
wia  ae  a  laal  aod  eolid  inerease  of*  Britiab 
|n«ei;ai)d  eooMer  tbat  to  pifft  witti  JaviMa, ' 
for  ioetanccy  would  be  a  eeifioae  Uawito  oar 
nivoareeB  awi  preetige.  Bat  tboqgh  tbere  is 
aoTiaeoe  tp>  apprehend  a  direct  panpawl  ior 
•evering.  IrekiNl  iron  Soglandy  tbeie  are  eer- 
«al  propoiiiioae  vhieb  Smd  favonr.  witJi  per- 
4fwe  bf  aa  meam  hoetiie  ia  iUe  Oaoatajr 
wbieh  woaU  nallj  amoaot  tor  tbe  seme 
thing.  <  BereiaaBt  aa^oeg  thaie  it  Q'OonnetTs 
propeeitioB  ^er  tbe  rcMal  of  tha  Unions  In 
a  letter  to  the  *I>aily.  Kewt/  to  wbichr  we 
tball  have  otctajon  to  refer  ef^ain  ia  tbe 
aeana  of  tbitarticiev  Mc  Ootdwio.  Soiitb  re- 
I  vaewa  the  ordinersr.pretcriplioae  ft>r  tbli  dis- 
order of  IralaadyMMt  bating  found  iben  all 
wortUtei^  M9mM  ap  tbe-  cute  ia  tbe  /oUowing 
^ar>--     . 

*The  Iii^  TTnfon  lutf  tdtfted'ite  port,  tnd  in 
order  to  reeehit  w9l  have  to  t»tk  t^gm.  .  . 
If  tfaeee  remafha  ens  tree,  thwf  wvaM  teem  to 
pofa*«e>aoiae  daoiriad'Bwstim  -of  prevttieael 
daDtniirabHtioa  whieh  dbel  aitJie  Dobltn 
leaUy  tbe  0emtel*of  Xrelendi  aad  render  it  poe- 
cibie  for  en  IritbinMi  to  be  a  patriot  witbout 
Ibdnx,  t  rebeL  To  do  this  witnout  dissolving 
die  Unioo  or  shutting  out  the  hope  of  e  perfect 
tneorpomtson  in  the  end,  would  obviouafy  be  a 
tmrd  task  for  Onr  ttateemanriiip ;  to  do  it  at 
eB^wwMheabaid  triel  ftr  oar  pridei  But 
haw  altaere wa  to mrite  patrit<iimi  aoa^ble  m 
T^ljiiidj  whioh  ie  tbe  one  ettentMJLtmng  to  be 
done  ?.  In  tbe  jqpirit  of  itoB  poliqj  I^hould  sa:^ , 
in  answer  to  t£ie  perplexing  question,  what  is 
to  be  done  with  the  property  of  tbe  Irish  esta^ 
^ment  f  that  Which  seems  good  t^  ift  right- 
M  owners  tbe  trith  people.' 

>  NOFW  Kr.  GoUvia  Smi^  dvMdMmt  in  this 
Hitage.tba  with  to  diteolve  tbe  UnioOt  and 
.pa:.-b«va  .no  49«bt  of  bis  tinceritjr;  bat, 
tknill^  Ut  Janffiilitfl  iftgiitiidedy4M^  perbeps 
irteirttiinBy  jtM^nrty  inaoan'  aaaiaety  avoid 
iteifii^  in  it.  a  strong  teodeacf  in  Uie  veiy 
dm^on  be  depracMei .  Tbe  regenerating 
|M^er.oa'«bi«h;be:reIi4ft^ii  Imk  pitriotjun, 
tad  an  Ineb  piitiiel  k.  of  neotssit^be  tellsi 


as,  a  lebeL  The  way  to  closer  and  better 
ahiob,  I  then,  liea  in  giving  a  legitimate 
^ipaasion  to  the  present  rebellioas  feelings, 
by  fltakii^  Dublin  roallT  the  -eepital  of  Ire- 
Idnd^  and  by-  giTiag  to  the  Irish,  witboot  tbh 
kuterfenoioe  of  tl^  Soglisb,  tiie  risht  to 
appropriate  the  revenues  of  the  Bstablisbed 
Cfburtb.  We  are  to  eneoursge  and  dcfef  to 
the  ^irit  of  dieunioD,  in  order'  to  create  out 
of  k  byaome  m^istie  aid. undefined  process 
nUiiaately  a  nloser  onion*  We  are  to  treat 
Brelaad  hanKDopathicallj  ;  beoause  she  is  at 
present  too  mach  inolioed  to  separate,  we 
are  to  go  alonf^  with  ber  wisb^  and  trost  to 
esers  her  by  indulging  it* .  We^  on  tbe  other 
haadf  ooafbaa  oniMres  no  disciplea  of  the 
new  phitDsophy,  which  professes  to  believe 
that  cidbte  slid  conetitutions  are  better  pro- 
tected by  a  base  surrender  than  by  a  spirited 
defence,  and  as  we  are  opposed  to  the  sepa- 
laii^  of  Irdaod  and  England,  we  are  also 
opposed  to  all  connsela  which  tend  in  that 
diractioo.  Sidney  Sauth  shall  speak  lor 
na>— 

'  CivO  war  is  preferable  to  repeal  Much  as 
I  hate  iroundt,  oangers,  prirations,  and  explo- 
8ion»-'*inQdk  ae  I  love  regubo'  hours  of  dinner 
— feoGsh  ae  I  tbiok  men  eevered  with  the  fea- 
themoftbemale'PMOiadMntfi^iottt,  and  oover- 
od  aritblaee  in  tbe  course  of  tbe  i^chialic nerve 
-i^GDuch  as  I  detest  all  these  foUies  and  feroci- 
ties— I  would  rather  turn  soldier  myself  than 
acG^iiiesce  quietly  in  such  a  separation  of  tbe 
empire. 

'  It  fe  eocfa  a  piece  of  nonsense  that  no  man 
cutbaveany  rererence  ibr  himself  who  would 
etnpto  diBoiisB  such  a  ^piestion.  It  is  such  a 
piece  of  anti«>Britisb  villany,  ttbat  none  but  tbe 
biltersst  enea^  of  our  blood  and  peo(>le  could 
entertaifi  such  a  project  It  is  to  be  met  only 
with  round  and  gr%pe,  to  be  answered  bpr 
Shrapnel  and  Congreve;  to  be  discussed  m 
hollow  sqt^at^  and  refhted  by  battalions  four 
deep;  to  be  put  down  by  tbe  nltima  ratio  of 
thatltfmed  Aristotle,  ibe  Dake  of  Wellington.' 

An  Irish  Parliaonett  in  College  Green 
.qiUst  inevitably  make  shipwreck  on  one  of 
two  dangers,  If  confined  within  safe  limitt, 
that  it  tb  matters  pdrely  local,  it  would  be 
wortblees  for  tbe  purposes  of  government, 
and  only  nseAil  (or  tbe  ends  of  sgitation  and 
treason*  If  it  bad  full  powers  the  sep^ation 
of  tbe  twQ  islands  would  be  its  inevitable 
cesidi.  Tbe  first  effect  of  a  Bepeal  of  tbe 
Union  would  be  to  withdraw  from  IrelaiM 
tb^  -very  sabsiatitinl  power  ilhe  possesses 
over  theadministration  of  public  affairN  and 
to  oSdr  iasteed  .nn  illoiory  power  of  dispoe- 
iagof  ber:Owa,  Wa  say  an  ilhisory  power, 
lor  though/ in  Parliament  All  Irish  questions 
ak«  treeted.  m  if  they  were  merely  questions 
bdtwe^  Snqg;|and  and  Irelaod,  in  Ireland 
everybody  knows;  that  .these  qijestions  are 


IM 
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imSHy  iMiAiBf  of  Ae.Uud,  tnt.miyicii.of 
4tBkj  4od  WUer  oonteaiioit  bekiicm) .  irab> 
ivcn  tlwi]iteliw>«  Inrtead  -»f  bainy  ths  —tiy- 
•nisi  or  oppneaor  of  Inbiiid,  tke  miMMn  ^ 
Bdgfattd  naifitj  eownU  in  prtvai^lM  IsM^ 
vien  from  fightM^^  ootin  pitebod  bstdot^  mmk 
wiili  deadly  ««a|M>«%  ibe  qiMtlioiift  irhhA  k 
ii  propoted  as  •  pMMccil  Ibr  Msh  .evib  to 
kftve  to  the  dccMioir  of  4be  irnh  MOf^  A» 
fegards  the  Iriifa  Ohoicb  ion  nwtiiaott,  « 
Mupgis  fliftjoi'it}'  of  ibo  TvpratiEnitalivM  €f  iv^ 
kM  ft«e  in  'ftpranr  of  letabiiagii,  and  jti  its 
dcstraelioii  is  eoiistiintlj  pot  Ibrward  as  tiif 
meftos  of  sppeMing  linak  dkeoatsiit  Ite 
eetabliBbniant  of  a  ParKament  in  ObDaj^ 
'Green  wonld  bo  tbe  signal  for  cml  war  wbi^ 
ooold  only  be  stayed  bj  the  ioterferepce  of 
Snglasdy  i?bo  is  asked  to  witbdraar  in  tbe 
name  of  peace. 

For  tbe  same  reasons  as  tbose  which  lead 
us  to  i^gatd  any  tampeiiag  wiib  tbe  legisla- 
tive onion  as  a  move  i»  the  diteotion  of 
tiltioiiite  sepaiaiio%  wa  earnestly  dissent  from 
a  notion  which  has  found  favour  in  sone 
quarters,  that  thongfa  the  TJnioii  onght  to.  be 

iireserve^  It  is  the  duty  of  tarlianoeDt  to 
eave  Iriah  qnestions  t9  V  (decided  hj  Irisd 
4nen)bers  Acnonff  tl^emselves,  just  as  Scotch 
Boembers  deckk  on  qoestioas.  rektine  to 
Seotiand.  Now  we  are  dispoeed  to  thine,  ia 
^he  first  pfaee,  that  this  proeeediwi^  of  tiie 
Scotch  inennbers  is  a  precedent  by  no  means 
worthy  of  hnitatfon.  Scotland  nas  indeed 
by  adroit  management  secured  \o  herself  the 
IDaoagen^nt  of  hei;  own  affaicsi  but  in  sp 
doing  it  isto  be  appr^ended  thatsbe  haa  eat 
bemdf  off  from  the  advaatage  whieh  she 
Dsight  have  derived  from*  tbe  eaperienee  and 
ability  of  sone  600  members  of  t^e  House  of 
'Commons.  She  has  kept  the  Legislature, 
ind  conaequently  tbe  press  and  public  opi- 
nioD  gcnefallj,  in  ignorance. of  Ijer  l|iw^  ^nd 
ji^sUtutioQ^ ;  sp  that  closely  united  as^/ihe  is 
to  us  in  feeling,  in  policy,  and  interest,  she 
presents- to  every  Enghsbmitn  who  pene- 
trates tbe  leaa^  bei«w  tbe  snHSi^  of  tmngs 
the  aspeet  of  a  f>reiga  ooutAry.-  it  is  qtriie 
potetbief  to  be  toe  IomI  4nd  too  national;  wad 
Dad  Scotland  been  less  car^  to  keep  her 
aflRsirs  apart  from  the  ken  of  her  sifter  king- 
doms,  we  cannot  help  dnnkfing  that  she 
would  have  oaught  move  of  timt  wisdom 
which  is  to  be  foand  ia  a  wcdtitade  of 
disinterested  eotmseliors.' 

Be  tbis  as  it  mny, the  means  by^hieh 
Seotlaad  has  obtained  tbii  qtieeilanabie  sae- 
eess  aren^ntiog  to  Irtland.  •  Stodaad  is  left 
to  raanSige  her  owo  a fibira  beeansec  b^  rojMPe 
sentatifes  know  bo^  to'  waeB  thpsir  dirty  liaeb 
at  home,  and  1o  aubbrit  Khe  epiaioa  of  tbe 
minority  to  that  ^  the  majodt^  Has  Irs- 
land  any-pfeteasMto'to  th#a"ivttiest .    On 


wtal  Mibt  can  Pidtsst^nl  and  GAMt  ar  et> 
ted  bd  contSfB*  tet  adtepi  tbe  deaisiaa:of  tha 
SMpntf  aabladiogtipiNi  Un  aMenty  1^  SaA 
aeaqcaswodd  M  a  aeega  ■  of-  tbpp  jkaa  aad 
helpless  diasord.  Besides,  tf  spo  afa  4oc  da^ 
aide  Irish  aflUv  pmlv  \ff  irisfc-opMhon,  avea 
if  weaboald  adont  that  Irish  opinktt«fta« 
OD  any  Important  sobjaeia  elear  aad  earlaia 
■ewl^how  sbaN  weeseapatba  avgamRii  that 
as  wa  areooBteal  to  earry^a  araihaaaif  a 
Farhaaieot  weM;siltiaf  ia  €ielWaQiaaD«aad 
as  th<r  Spiting  of  siteh  a  Parikment  m^oiM 
mw4  satisfiietTOto  te  irslaady  we  hisd-beMer  da 
W9  thing  handsomely  at  oace  aad  separabaiba 
twot^e^^triataffesf  iray,itnSghiwith 
phMMibdity  be  •  argued^  that  such  i 
woald  evea  boian  JaBurei'fant^  ainoa  J 
wanldf  then  have -only  her  owBaffiidm  tat  t 
naj^iod  weald  be  velietM  froin  -all 
oem  in  Impenai  qnestiOna. 

Antrthef  eoaeMonto ba %aara  froin  4a 
fondaaieatiJpHnciple  wh\th  wa  ^awihnd 
down  'for  oar  galdaaee^^^^thailvslsad  vnaat 
baprssarvad  at'whatoveireoal  asaa  laftgial 
piift»  41^  tba  £a^)ita^is;  that  we  nsost  ^aa  aft*> 
low  our  aati^al  $m^  ^laudaUe^^^se  «o  oomII- 
iate  oppbsHiaB  mA  to  qaiet  disooa«4nt-to  i» 
ddceos  to'sMtiate  or  te  beihif  tba  uaiaieea 
to  whott'iathelasl  resoH;lra«aH  Mfe^ibr 
tb^  anaintananee  of  the  eoaaeaion  of  Ireland 
with  GMat  Britain.  *  Ob  a  sobikt  s(^  liMla 
capi^  of  pasof  ei^er  w«iy  it  la  hnpoasiUe 
to  speak  with  «AeoKite  eoafideaaa,  iat  w«  iF«B 
Httb  iMt  of'  oonftradietton;wbaa>^w;a  aay  that 
it  is  on  tbe  Saxon  and  Protestant,  ratbea  4"A 
on  the  Celtic  and  Catholic  eleiponta  of  Jriah 
population,  tbfht^  the.  hope  of  a  neaee^  and 
wifUaa  adbevieace  to  thenaioa  hetWeea  t^a 
tar«a3(sads'«estB.  We  bairatotlMff  asaaoa-ia 
oof  biands  hy  whftA  we  aan  anfeeoa  i^^  hot 
we  are  boand  4f  possible  to'atoid  aa  «PP^ 
to  har^h  khd  iingrad<>tis  tn^nMs  Of  coiirma. 
So  long  as  any  considerable  body  of  Irishmeti 
seisegreedily  on  every  opportunity  of  paWfiog 
tbejr, undying  and  Ki^ecoocilabla  boatiKly  to 
the  Eng^isb  /nanaeaioa»  aatkpg-aa  a^a^aia.ta 
be  opposed  m&Ji  ti^wastsd^aait  beaaaaa  na 
are  wioag,  wet  baaaasa^wa  are  Omwnibai,  adt 
beeatise  irk  are  anjast»  bat  bevatiw  we  ars 
Englfshmisn— we  must,  on  ^  shnplesl  aod 
jpbupest  principles  of  self-defence,  pi^dcavonr 
to  satisfy  and  retiua  on  our  ajde  that  portioa 
of  the  community  that  is  friendly  to  tbe  Britp 
Mi  eanaeaioti,  and  aotf  la  the  pArsait  of><dap* 
trap  liberality  letaraatty  to  alieaataanrlHeBdp 
withOdt^  i«  the  sK^hteat  de^  aoaeiAtiag 
oar  a«eNri«k  *Wian  Ivelaad'  anyAwi  tba 
bleishi^  of  a  dooiesek^.Legiifa^  tiia  Pm#> 
estants  pat  a  H<»  ^^  their  aupCkNt  yUikm 
BngKsb  eoanmbn  saoii  as  aopaiW  aught  te 
ha«<e  asked^'aad  ao  jast :naliea  magm  ta  ba«# 
eoaoQde4i    ia  tetani  ivr  %h^  iorvtea  ^ia 
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■HiWM»m|i  TrolfiMi'  to  ts  tli^y  stunied  «btb» 
mk  ycmM  mhA  •oetai  wkiratnMjr,  •  roigm 
lir-^ttAdgisilortlicfVdiie  tUtky  of  fniMeripllmi 
Md  d€gMNaSoii  for  tiM  olber.  Hmm  diijt 
■nft  gionQr nevtr  to  reHavti.  The4tmg&r'ncm 
li  JM«'  tiio  o^Dtrarf:  nol  th«k  ifo  tiM>akl 
Innipto  oA'lie  Ciifcbott«,  biiithat<we  tlmiki 

'  Wd  Imito  votp  oompletdd  oprenwinjuliuii 
f€  tiM  pftiMii|^  wMcA  ni  (Mr  opiiiloii  Mglii 
l»  g«idii  M  to  clecrnHng  luiy  lr»h  qoMtitm 
ni^-o^bt  B<»T«r  to  M  loit  n^^Vof.  Tb# 
pioW^tB  wUch  Ii^ImmI  pf^otents  is  n»l<ofieof 
ihitfMt  jlistloti  krt  of  )M)4i«k«l  expedUetMy^ 
Mi  whui  nmy  bo  dained  ai  a  iMit  hf  iktm 
m^  4emj  no  mnj  t4glit  at  al),  but  irbal  ia 
ticenaary  if  wo  ivwiid  maiotaiii  tbo  nilegrit? 
of  ikb  BiHbbIi  Sfiiplre,  and  fili  pteflOnt  poni^ 
tio»  niDO^  lb#  9o«»ovo  of  tbo  «rdrld«  llo 
liiadaiiioiital  prSncipki  io-Aial  tiMloir  no  oon^ 
MttaMe*  oireiilDslaaota  iiNMiid  Eogflaad  bo 
JB^ified-  in  onCortasiriiM^  for  a  oinglo  knoiiioiit 
Iho  idea  -of 'BOob  ^a  oMMetiiboraMat  of  Ibo 
ftapiire  m^mm^  bo  invohwd  ia  tbe  ootttioal 
oiparaCliM''of  Irohmd  from  €hMatf  Brilaia. 
nk  mmf^  «ndoriie  Mmir  dthhrnnOimm^  and 
Hi  ndaitoi^  or  »  V^niemef  *i»  Yioklo  ii> 
riioold  be  deomod  by  OTory  good  sabjeol  viU 
tetty'firtal  to  ^i^  pfopoMi  <vr  tfco  «iti«<hc4ion 
O^lrkb  diiooMtoai  At  tetidii^  towards  aiiob 
AflBpamiloa  wo  rsjoet  tbo  idoa  of  a  repeal  of 
1km  logUatlvo  Qfiioa ;  «tid  as  ahbost  Of«iv» 
IbbC  t9lliOfOpoal  of  lli6ii>giikA«rowo  reject 
ite  id«a  Mgcffwfking  Ifebad  bf  IrM  opin* 
fBw;aiia  Ixn^lii^ibe  ^MKstioOB  of  Bu^M 
aioiiibwfoof  FMiment  to'aAnBibg  am  re^ 
eoidmjf  wbaiovd»  Imh  membora  aiay  agree 
w|M»i  ^  iadood  tbey  ^an  bo  iadweed  toagvee 
^pM  aMytkMg.  hutkr,  we^«0Mider  tbat  all 
iliinaiids  tbat*  nay  bonado  ^  lAaiigo  mast 
bo  lioimd  whb  relM^oe  to  the  foeltogo  aiNi 
wishes  of  tboeo  wbo  hoM  Irelaad  (kstr  to  the 
Bs^ak-^cdiiiieKioii/aOd  thatoKpodieat  as  it  is 
to  eodbeOiate  oar^opponeBta^it  is-  slili  more 
"'  at  YMt  to  aliooate  aad  disguit  oor 
€t^j0btWtboso  qaal^kafioiM,  i^biob 
aso  faqpd  apon  ws  *by  tbo  ooeearity  of  oar 
poiilteil  tHoatfcM^  tod  wbisk  aie  too  oftoa 
oieiteokodi webdid tbo* Hie oaso^of  Ivoland 
OBg|b#40  bo  i^aided  witiMMt-affeelSon.or 
pa^odloa  aad  wiib  the  most  siaooro  desire 
^4ts^.  justiee.ta^dl  p«itioB|,  and  /thati  mider 
tka  pMsaaae  <i  ?oeeat«obBagoa  ia  -oar  owa 
fn€0fMtMat|/wo  W|ooiq'bewar((  of  iBiinoistiag 
tip  9p0Xgig/if^  a  niition  to  a  tab  ^liagr 
agi^  4WHiMtrtFy  «bf  ro  ooimtency,  is  ,ao 
■ispsg  iWis%..«otiL-«vo%  tbot  ooadtf.«io#  tbo 
"brto  aeeoaatf  loaHy 


^'^^llOi^  Iffi^^  to  ex^iae  Irisb  discon^ 

\  ili^MMMla  Mt  anAir  ^o  diffimwt 

[  o€  FoBMidsm,  iabd  agitation. 


tiois  aU  agitaisoii  mnast  the  JBstablUMd 
Cbnicb.  'ABd:finkioriiooiaaisiii,aaateMO 
Ibomost  loffieal,  tfao'aK)St  prtoing,  «tad  tbO 
moat  pmntneiA  -fosfls  of  insb  disoontonb 
fbaianism  has  tta  negative  as  weN  asrits  pO» 
itrro  aide^  sndt  in  Older  to  kaow  wbat.it  is  wo 
arast:  firat  deariy  Qadafstend  wbat  it  .Is  aot^ 
FWwwmisai  ia  not  diroetod  to  tbe  leGsmt  oi 
griavwieasi  it  is  aoi  aa  j^tattdawbtdiis  to 
oeaae  vpon  oertain  ooaeasaons  beiag  made. 
Xiet  US  beasr  m  vary  abie  exponent  of '.it,  wbo 
bas  boon  snflerod  to  develope  bis  notions  aft 
fett  langtbaad  with  the  ntaieet  "  ' 
aad  opupadss  iv  tbo  pages  of  a  aMint 
aanof*-^ 

'  Tbe  first  radical  error/  says  this  charmingly 
candid  writer.  *  in  Tewd  to  Irelkic^  is  to  belidYe 
tbat  tbe  Irish  neopis  will  be  eoatonted  witli 
anything  less  taan  oomptete  inde]t>endence  of 
Sngland.  Ck>od  Bogiyi  laws,  g^od  fingiisb 
governments  good  fibglMi  lelbrms  for  Ireland) 
aredltery  wo&intl^ir>way;'biittbey  donot 
toosb  tbe  Mrii  spieation  aay  nmo  tban  good 
Aastrian  ffofemmpnt,  good  iLostrian  >Mas^ 
touched  the  Italian  question.  Is  it  so  TOT 
difficult  Tor  yoQ  to  understand  that  the  Irish 
people  want  to  be  rid  of  England  altogeHier-*^ 
that  they  would  rather  haife  bad  laws  of  their 
own  osMcing  than  good  ones  of  yours — that 
they  would  rathep  be  badly  goTemed  by  them^ 
selves  thsBrweQ  gOTorped  by  yon — and  that  no 
possible  refonnSy  even  though  they  were  tJtor 
pian  in  their  blessings,  would  be  acceptable  t<> 
the  Irish  people  so  long  as  they  had  that  hated 
word  Ei^lish  aflRxed  to  them  ?  Why^  for  the 
last  half  hundred  years  you  have  been  improT'f 
ing  your  treatment  of  Ireland,  and  it  is  unde^ 
niable  that  many  <ti  tbe  wroiat  erils  wlAck  for- 
merly afflicted  her  unhappy  p^'ople  have  been 
removed.  Hundreds  of  UioB^aiide  of  people 
have,  emigrated  from  Ireland;  th«;  popi elation, 
tbus.  thinned  out,  is  better  pi-ovidc'd  for  than 
ever  before;  the  island  ia  on  the  whole  much 
more  prospero\^ ;  but  still  the  hatred  to  Eng- 
land is  as  deep,  the  disposition  to  cona{>trAcles 
as  prevalent,  tne  desire  for  iudependeace  aa 
heartfelt^  as  in  the  bad  oM  ^Ta^s.  .  *  .  "Hid 
royal  .vvnts  to  Ireland;  which  were  once  con- 
sidereisi  as  the  •Sovereign  panacea  for  Irish  dis- 
loyalty—  the  land  dbtrioution,  adv\^c:Att:il  by 
J<iha  Bright  and  Oiher»T-tha  aboKtifim  of  tfaio 
Irish  fChfirc^  Establishnoen^  now  mooted  aa  f 
suro'  cure  for  Fenianism — ^are  toys  giv^fn  to 
hungry  men.  What  the  Fenians  desire  id  Ire* 
land  ior  the  Irish,  and  thty  look  upon  aQ  the 
promised  refonns  as  bfibes  to  aednce  true'pai 
nHoto'from  aYigbtaovn  porpoee.'*    > 

Sorely  tbia  N  pMn  nbakiag»4tn<l  if  wo  do 
not  Mdatalaod  tbto  anigeot  tSoroi^My  kria 
oor  own  ^AHili^  Mr:  liaogniM,'  hi  -bn-Teeefil 
bo^,  mw  Msb  ikm  ^'Mxhetkta;  olMntf»5 
iImiMi  wbUMtii^ally^-  ovaflitDa  tbia  i&sn 
fio'SoeO'  keShe^ ^xhmfi  m-t^  abango  oaf 
poRoy  towarda  imNBid^  bit  Ua^^fbo  tirtfca 
vwf  bast}  aMBOtt  to;  baliiaa  d«t  «aad)^Mi 
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bhaiige  w31  do  ua  no  mod  «i  $3L  Sim  hdtM 
ciHradiot  iik  oooeiiiSom  XW^pacI  of  tiit 
teott,  lo  wfawk  jutt  ■ow^'we  natuhiliir  look 
mith  tho  graotflst  ititeMSl,  ia  the  laol  oibMptMV 

Amorteit  towavda  Sa^^an£  B«t»  .wbtn*  ^re 
|MMi  froin  tko  eaEiitesoe«of  tho  feeHog^  to:ilt 
tMLwei^  we-  liaceiire  Torj  Jktie  oncovnifMiieot 
tH  iioi^  Itoyihing  fivoi «  ohmnge  of-iawwii^^ 
iWkiit  W6:cb  we  soit  do  i)oeMae  ifcik  ii|^ 
odd  vitboiit  hope  of  Migr  otlwr  foword^tkai 
thovfipvobolaooof'ogood  eonteitDooi  Tho 
tt&ioUMl^rof  tlMoo  pooplo  eiMilot  be  femofed 
bTroaeoUt  bocante  it  it  no!  coated,  faj  roaiODb 
Here  are  the  only  caoaea  of  hoatilit)^  wo  oui 
find  ID  Mr.  Macgaire'a  book : — 

(  'Aqoarter  of  adentnry  beCbre,  themaahad 
beeo  evicted  under  circuaastaocea  of  ategujar 
and  panful  aererity'  (probably  by  another 
Ifiahman) ;  '  in  bia  heart  he  cbenaked.a  feeling 
pf  bailed  and  ▼cfcgoaaop,  noc  ao  mufib  againat 
the  indi^idnal  by  whom  the  wtong  waa  {lorpo- 
tnrtad  aa  againat  the.  Qovenmaetm  by  wbioaa 
anibortty.it  wm  inflicted.'-— ipw  603. 

"il^eae  are  the  worda,  of  another  evicted 
tenant}-^ 

* "  Welt,  fKtber,  T  went  down  on  my  knees, 
fend^thc  Lf>rd  pardon  me!  I  swore  Fd  never 
f</tgLr£  that  night  and  day  and  the  men  that 
ifin^  that  wrong,  and  I  ne'rer  will  j  and  111 
never  for-ive  th$  bloody  EnglUh  GovemmerU 
Ih&t  allowed  a  man  to  be  treated  worse  than  Fd 
treat  a  dog,  let  alone  a  Christian,  and  sent  their 
peelerB  mi']  their  army  to  help  mem  to  do  it  to 
me  and  otht^rs."  *— p,  606, 

Another  Iriah  Anaecican-^ 

•desired  to  learn,  for  an  oration,  what  were  the 
special  re8tri(!tions  which  the  jealdnsy  of  Eng- 
land still  imposed  on  the  indastry  and  trade  of 
^Ireland?  He  knew  little — ^indeed,  he  did  not 
desire  to  knoW  it — of  the  actual  state  of  things; 
and  wheii  I  a8dui>ed  him  that,  so  far  as  the  law 
'stood,  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  bust- 
neas  men  of  Ireland  were  on  a  Complete  equal- 
ity With' their  brethren  in  Eogland,  he  could 
scarcely  bring  himself"  to  believe  what  I  said. 
TSb  was  literally  disgusted.'— p.  611. 

'  If  etw  there  was  ia  wicAced  and  tmpto^ 
fdked  attack  bn  nnoffending  ^^le  it'  was 
th^'Peoian  raid  6d  Canada;  biit  Mr.  Mac- 
giure  IS  at  muoli  pains  to  prQve,  and  doea 
pijj»ve  by  iqdividOM  instancy  that  it  waa 
joined  by  pemona  oi  afcei^y  eoodiicly  ooo^ 
Biderable  property,  and  (otherwise)  good 
oharacUn  .^Kow/wbatayaiW  w$i$oA  or  re- 
lbnli;<«H^  pclopie  Jihe  iko^  ^Ao  mnttoi 
oroa  -diatiogtiiab  beMteea  jgoicaaiiaienfea.  and 
jodividials;  or  kaiwoaii  oad  oot0lry.;aad 
aMAhaiu  Ultam  it'tefbe  aajrikw-iat  alt^ 
poopkjwkio  detab  Hkm  |Nr4fMltf'  ct  «thel» 
after.,  their  rigbt*^hia'«i^ifM'  nialc  be'!i» 
vofedi;  aiMlif  fauldahip^BaMeiM  thorenov" 


ai,  thai  fiaidi  ia  fiait  m  the  o^erholdin^  Woaiiti 
ftokt:  ia  the  hvnk  landlord,  bat  ofit  .ip  ^ 
Slataitbatifiak^  the  law  aad  provi4fiaH#a  tt 
:  aaiioaad  to  dgiatfaiBat^aibfeaoh  lof  tbe  |>oaoe 
ia  ita  eaee^ioa«  Stii  if .Sagland  baa  offead- 
edf  aireliy  rOaaadar  haa  aett  '  Irelai^l  aaka  for 
jiialioe;  and  tb#  Jfiah-Amerioaa  view,  of 
jaatice  is  to  punish  Canada,  wbioh  ia  aot 
repreeeMied  ia  PsirliameBti  for  laws  W  whrich 
Itelaadt  wbioh  ia  ftdlj  rtpraaented  thcif?,  ia 
a  paity«  We  do-  not  treat  Iretaad  aa  a  de» 
peadeoof^  we  do  not  exercise  domiDajtion 
over  her*  We-  give  the  Idsb  an  iofluaa^ 
over  the  gaveruiBMat  of  Great  Britaio,  refer- 
eao^'  beiQg  jbad  4p  the  aiae^  populatiois  aad 
wealth,  of  the  two  ctftotrieai  folly  aipsoLvaUnil 
to  that  which.. ve  e«eis»ae  ever  beiv  N9 
{riabqaao  laboara,  aa  anob,  nador  uny  diar 
ability,  Divea  baa  taken  JUMMifoa  into  pait^ 
nerahif)^  bet  Laaaroa  will  have  none  of  it; 
ba  dooMMida  undoBAhreat  of  the  .diroat'  von- 

giAee:ta  be  left  in  tbeeolitaiy  posaoaaioia  of 
n^aodbia  doagbiii;  be  wants  do  im^ 
paoveineat ;  bia  aote  d«ai»9  ia  aepacaitioo.  It 
ja  bXL  an-  affair, of  syiiipatbiea,.aptipfU.i)ieai 
Mid  j^oeaWgiea*  Good  ia  not  goiod  if  it  ia 
JBngUab  goody  evil  ia  not  avii  if  it'  ia  Iriah 
eviU 

The  wonderful  pMora  of  thia   poIitaoaJ 
oraodiaiiMiy  e^oaUad  bv  the  atxaiwe  m^apa 
by  wbiob  Feniani^m  aeefca  to  give  effaet  to-  it 
FeiHaaismf  wboae  ploaanre  it  ia  to  call  ber» 
a^  Irelai^  ia  at  witf  iba  telle  oa  with  Bag^ 
land,  bat  abe  doea  ooi  estend  to  m  bel%ep 
i>ant  rights  -oor   does  sbe  take  i>n  he^r^etf 
bellHoorent /diifiiea.    The idea.ia  that  aho  ie, to 
live  avHMig  0%  eigpyiiig  the  pjeoteetioift  of 
our  lawa,  aad,  whenever  it  acMia  gopd  to 
har». afwandimte.aay  poe. wboep  preaeaeo  aay 
ba  ine^Bvoaiaot '  to  ben    She  deniea  that 
living  nfider  the  peoteotioaof  oiw.i»atifa*tiopa 
throws  upon  ber  ^uy  aaiveapoadhig  dntju 
If  the  Feniiuia  hiU  ui,  it  ia  dope  in  war  aod 
jttatifiab^ ;  .if  we  hill  themttboogb  after  the 
qioatr  patient  trialf  it  ia  moider  at  the  blaiok- 
eat  dye.    War»  aa  praotisad  bf  the  F^amo^ 
ia  in  thia  feapeet  in&:rior,  to  pcdinaff  hostiU* 
tiea  that  thoae  ia  in  it  not/Mrea  a  prelaaooof 
oot^aid^nag  fiar a meiBiont  thie  dicMeaof  b^ 
maoitji**    J^o  aaerifioe  of  hAmati  jnpiiaai:y  ii 


»  rtid%  ^airpnl  fa  WU^K^umurtf^  eii«aiar 

tethealcmefiWadiaeaaae-^'iee-aaetaU  tbntk 
^oKtiaal  aMa«*  sboal<)  notbf  ./i^iaiahid  with 
aeaib*  If  tbis  doctijne  is  to  b«  acccpted|  all  po^ 
IhlcaJ  ondhders  Bhould  benefit  ^ually  by  uie  im- 
mnirfiy  It  %fht^  Tbe  BrKia  Oorerfiihdbt,  wMi 
k  dMMAiake  >old«t  paUliaal«iol|Mdar  ia.<ldi 
atnafty^miy  fairljr  df»iMMjMait4li»a<Haaia  abatt 
dot  he  put  to  de&th  by  their  ai8^ila&t^,.It  is>^ 
mnch  to  expect  that  uier^  #hou1d  be  'such^a  ane- 
t?ded  bargain  as  Wonfd  glt<r  the  powA*  <it  TtftTaod 
enfylo'Aa  aalfeelr  iM -tAo  H  AM^'^a 
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too  '^ui  46t  afty  ntulty  lK>«e««T  Msalk 
TliQi  in  order  16  'gne  ft  bate  pMMbilily  of 
eseiifl^  te  two  priiotiM  ito  Ae  4%rkeiiiMI 
Hoote  of  Detention,  wkk  a  h^'gfneMit  ehMMe 
tint  tbe  prieotieia  aafgbt  ihemtelvetf  be  killed 
br  tbernteaoQ  Med  fortesoolDg  ih%m^  Fetoiens 
c»d  Dol  keaitate  to  employ  aa  agency  wbtoh 
Deeeraarily  iropliedf  tbe  deatb,  tOiiure«and 
mntib^ioQ  of  a  liurge  oomber  of  ineffiinAive 
people,  whose  ^aly  offeaoo  waa  tba4  tbey 
inred  near  the  priboii  =ihat  it  waa  wkiiad  to 
break  opeti.  P^itona  oeed  to  oHioary 
ciiiiiet  aad  orimiaale  ttaad  avpaUed  at  At 
9^&A  rtekleaeoeee  U  Bieii  «oo«  oaea  while 
tkeif  eo-eOMpiratoie  were  stfitiag  lo  get  op 
fibam  ftmefa}  pioeotoieneall  of er  the  cooatry 
to  bopreee  Upoa  a^'the  aaeeedaoeB  Df  ^Mutfaa 
Hk,  take  ibis  <traaga  aad  fearful  way  of 
^Kywkig  how  eheap-  atid  aFortbleea  it  ie  ia 
tbeh*  eyea. 

Peaiaaiem  bae  a  penaaaeat  aad  a-  tem^ 

porary  eomei  the  finieooAnaotto  ii  with 

jDeay  other  aM)feiB^Q(A,4he  latter  peealfar  to 

hielt    Ita  feaadatioii  liei  deep  ia  Ifieh  Krfifir- 

aeter,  ia  Ibe  diepcfeMoa  thai  prei^ila  ao 

itroegly  hi  the  miad  of  the  Inah-race  totiira 

ia  the  pHM  iortead  of  hi  tha  pfoUnt^  to-  seek 

intraction  and  inspifation  Aom  bai^afoot 

'  laCber  than  ciMilieed  iioiet,  io' exaggerate 

•Deieat  and  obeelete  gtiovaaeeay  to  ayert  its 

I  e^ee  from  pteaaiit  and  'palpaUe-  beiMiits  te 

I  tbfow  the  whole  blaHaWof  fukM«  oa  Govera- 

I  Bmt,  aad  to  carry  with  Hmm  wherever  Uiey 

I  go  the  aarrbw  prmdicea  aad  looal.qpa89ioae 

of  their  own  ishitKh    Tha  tamporary  etevMal 

of  Fedia&fen  ia  the  eff»et,  «4>ieh  "wtU  aot  be 

oipeaded  ft»r  tome  yaar^  of  the  gDeai  Ameri- 

caa  CiTil  War.    K  wa»  the  gtary  of  Grom- 

woiPft  army,  ae  If ataitf^  leHt  vui  that  wh^ 

tb^  were  diebaadad  tbey  were  abeatbad  at 

oace  iato  pcMefbl  eoeietytaad  proved  thiSm- 

•dfte  at  good  oitfsaas  aa  they  bad  beea 

seMibre. '  &eh  baa  not*  beea  the  oaee^ai 

ka^  a<th  the  UUb  etametH  of  the  Aj»erieaa 

anaiet.    Tbey  have  aoqairad  habkefwhieb 

fit  tbeai  yi  ffar  peaco.'  JdK  aeekleia,  aKd 

^btlpated»  they  (infer  to 'prcQr  aa^the  dehi* 

mat  of^  their. codatryiben  «to  ^iBaifig  their 

Wflad  by  honest  iliduatiiy;  aad  wo  eaitaot 

naaetaably  espaet.  d«ooah]Aeta  ttM  froa»  ihie 

IM  aotil  theea  *ild  add  dM^peiHte-Adlnear 

tarifi  havobeaooaa  aitbav  aabared  hy.lin)Q^ 

wAiaaed  bf  the  riahs  of  their  df^ftdraad 

tleaattrtWe.' 
iUb  be^  aa  we  belittro  Jt  to^be;  a  &i«  aoi- 
tttat  ^.  iba  olptiete,  thai  aatan^  mi  tJba 
MMaoC  'FeaJaliiaMvitt6al)r»/rei!taiaa  IOtood*- 
lUvbo^the^afil  maab  bottttot.  *  Wheatbe 
Nveasiotf.  of  thb  UAem  Oot)ra«  Aiat^  i* 
kdaad  was  mbved^  Mfr  Bright  coisidetfed  U 
»Mag<opqpoil0li]lBP  ^  anUrgaHroithe  wnaaga 
oTMaad^  and  tK^aaggaet^ti^at^tbattracf 


^ ^  JTefiiaoiaiil  ^aato  be  foosd  in  akenaf 
tioas  of  the  tei|ore  el  land,  aadiu  the  abof- 
^tioa  oC  the  Iiidb  Chneeh.  He  eoaU  not  be 
baaoght  tobelieffte  -that  the  ¥mmp^  really 
aaeaat^  to  attaek  Cheater  Cttida,  but  at^ 
tribate^  the  preaenee  of  stratogara.to  a  prise 
figjbtr '  The  ■  extraet  lae  have  qaoted  above 
abowa  that  we  aiay  at  leaat  free  the  <}neatioa 
of  Feniaaisai  irooi  all  this  rabbiah.,.  What** 
ever  be  the  mevita  of  Lead  Beibnaor  Ghareh 
dettfuotm,  ihey  have  nothiog  to  do  wHh 
FeaiaoiaHi.  U  .will  ran  ita  ooorae  whathar 
lead  be*  phi^ed  in  new  handa  m;  left  in  old 
oaea,  whether  eardiaa)  or  ai^bisbop  rote  Ja 
Dublao.  Itia  a  natioaalt  not  a  mli^ioiis  nor 
an  agrarian  movemao^  ita  hatred  n  not  ao 
ttuch  of  Eogliah  inatitotiona  aa  of  England 
itaolf.  KidiculoUfl  as  it  may  sound,  England 
with  bar  fleota  and  armies^  her  vast  empirei 
he?  bonodleaa'waaltbyit'  olMUDpioaed  to  thp 
uttecaooe  by  a  bandof  naoielQas  aad  faomeleaa 
adveniureia^  whose  whole  atrength  Uea  in  their 
obtonrityf  their  ignoraaee,  and  their  feck- 
j^eameaai  We  cannot  eonoHiate  men  who  ad- 
mit that  they  have  no  grievance  and  aedc 
for  no  relbrm;  we  cannot  peraaade  theo^ 
for  tbey  soar  in  regioas  where  reason  never 
reaches ; ,  leniency  only  makes  them  ihink 
that  wa  are'  afraid,  of  them;  patience  only 
farther  inflato  their.  nresampti<Hi.  V^ksl 
then. remains  to  iia !  Jiifothing  bat  to  accept 
the  oodtait  on  the  lenm  oa  which  it  ia  oi^ 
iered.  They  wiU  not  be'  boand  by  the  law 
ander'whiiib  they  chooao  to  live.  It  is  on? 
duty  to  make  that  law  leapocted  and  o^ed. 
We  are  strong  eoough  to  be  just,  andevea 
naagpaoimons.  '  We  do  not  roquire  any  eir 
traoidiqary  remedieti  nnle^  inoaed  it  may 
be  thought  that  bv  suspendiDg  the  Habeaa 
G^nrpaa  Ati  in  Ireland-  we  have  aiade  Eng- 
land a  sort  of  asyhyia  for  d0ipeiate  meiv  hot 
what  we  do  waat  k  that  tbeulair  in  all  ito 
braaohea  £honM  be  ataadily  and  sternly  eor 
fofeced*  Why  ia  a  portion'  of  the  Iriah  pceaf 
perniitted  to  poiaan  the  lain^  of  the  yonng 
and  the  ignorant,  by.a  aeiiearof  t^eaaoaabla 
and  aeditione  lib^a  which  woaid  i>ot  be  tol- 
erated'in  any  other  donntry  in  the  world:! 
Why  ai«  reapedtaUy  eonducfecd'  naf^ainea 
aad  ncwabapefaenft^ad  tanvake  thetSaglvo^ 
the  vdijaie.  oC  pabHcMioaa  .written  ;wi4b  :na 
dtber  parpaae?  thaA  that  of  .diaaamioating 
^HioaandtiaMeat  WhyAeaa<kaHo90f 
SderaCarv  aiiffer  hiinatlC  to;beaaobbed  in  hia 
own  ofieef  .  Ifkf  i#  laeToy  eEttooded  to 
orimiaala ^ho^^haiviogbtenreieMed en  their 
][»«atiae  aott(aretlim|.eoaae  badL  and  >e|M||r 
oaw  oaaifawiaa  hy.fkerii  treason  t  Weaanat 
•ot.ho|^  thM  thia-^iiaivelr  WiU  be  foaobt^at 
iaa CairieUir  We  aaalt  aMMet  ta  have tn 
dad  avilh  aaerim  of  ^aatardly offeaeea  aneh 
as  we  havof  hadialr«dgr«  •  <ikiv  fonaaaiCMliB^ 
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ki  tiM  polie€niaB,  the  yidgB^  md  &e  jusj, 
BqI  when  we  ha?e  obtein^d  m  a  fair  awl 
open  tnaoner  a  coariction  ef  a  capital  crim^ 
We  tftiok  we  have  a  riffht  to  deinand  io  ^bm 
same  of  law  and  Ofder  thai  Ae  eztreBse 
Beoteiice  shall  be  carried  inlo.^fect.  Is  it 
toot  true  nmrcy  to  deter  by  a  wholeeooe 
eeveritjT  men  who  thiek  nothing  of  itiiiiM>- 
iatiDg  a  haroan  hecatomb^  for  the  metis 
chstoce  of  reteaeiog  a  prisoner  f  Let  bs  hear 
no  tbore  of  political  offeaees.  Penal  law  has 
to  do  with  peopIe^s  inteote,  not  with  their 
niotives.  The  reAned  considerations,  whiob 
have  bsen  ialmdaced  in  ^nieter  times  to 
tn^derate  the  severity  of  jnstice,  arc  out  of 
jriaee  when  we  are  dealing  with  misoreanls 
-who  seek  hy  the  violaUoa  of  oor  mnmcipal 
^w  to  destroy  the  nnitj  of  the  empire,  we 
-mast  defend  oorselves  where  we  are  attacked. 
If^bjr  open  war  in  the  field,  hj  the  hand  of 
the  soldier:  if  by  secret  and  concerted 
crimes^  by  tae  hand  of  the  execntionen  If 
we  have  r^al  confidence  in  oarselvcs  and  hi 
odr  institotions,  let  ns  not  scruple  to  daia 
tor  them  the  same  respect,  and  to  sappott 
ihem  by  exacting  the  sami»  penalties,  as 
eveiT  Fenian  thinks  himself  entitled,  to  ex- 
act ftom  the  guardians  of  pnblio' peace  and 
order,  or  to  inflict  on  jperfeetly  harmless  and 
kmocent  persons,  wbo  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  near  to  the  place  where  some  grand 
pyrotechnic  device  in  the  chose  of  JtSki  m- 
dependenioe  to  to  be  played  oft  The '  case 
then  of  Fenianism  is  very  simple.  It  ts  a 
-dnel  to  he  iDdght  put  between  law  and  law- 
lessness, between*  order  and  viotenoe,  between 
tteaeherv  and  barbarism  on  the  one  side,  and 
Ull^  thd  aements  of  civilisation  and  progress 
on  the  other.  In  sqch  a  conflict  we  can  only 
wish  fbr  sQocets  to  the  right,  and  look  lo^ 
w^aard  with  confidence  to  the  result. 

B«t  it  does  not  Mtow  that  thon|h  any 
attempt  to  improve  the  condition  of  IrelMd 
mnst  be  peifectl^  fi-nidess,  as  ftr  as  the 
ehecldng  of  Penianism  is  ooacemed,  we 
are  thereMre  to  pnt  aside  all  idea  of  doinc 
-4hat  may  he  fHijm  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland 
tThe  Fenians  are  pleabed  to  declare  war 
against  ns  in  the  name  of  Ireland,  hot  they 
have  not  yet  she^irn  their  eommisilon.  The 
active  element  't>f  Fen4anisn!  bonntsi  we  h^ 
liev«,  yetj  fhw  snppottere^in  Irelaiid,  tfaoogh 
the  sAme  tMevation  an<l  iywpMhy  4bv'erime^ 
whidh^'fimned  so^'muked  and  paHifeti^ 
ehameieHMie  0f  IHsh  freiUtf  ontraees^  is  wot 
waiting  to  Feniiaism.  We  helieve  that 
ttie  f:>ol  and  hli>ody  eonikpihusy,  whfch  tMnly 
masks Hhe  ftatnMM  of  noaidtsav  and  the  last 
M  fi^tiera]  plunder  ind«r  the  ^disffnfae'of  a 
d^ral>r  ^nrelf  aalioa*l  govera«Mt  and^in^ 
Mitotiov^  14  kobsd  <k  with  a  Und  of  :iaa- 
ICnid  Atvottf  by  ttonsiikU  Whb^  have^  given  it 


no  open  or  avowed  snpportr  .  ft  woold  Jbe  an 
enterprise  wbrthjr  of  tbe  highest  statesman^ 
sbip---a  feat  which  all  after  a^  would  r»> 
gard  with  nndyfieg  gratitade-*-^  any  means 
coold  be  hit  npon  by  which  this  ^Mconteat 
eoatd  be  once  for  all  alhjred,  and  Ireland 
raised  to  a  position  In  which  she  wOoki  be 
at  Once  willing  and  worthy,  instead  of  was^ 
ing  her  ener0ies  and  aspirations  on  silly 
dreems  and  me  retrospecUi,  to  take  her  per 
srtioa  by  oor  side  as  the  sha^r  to  Ae  follsst 
extent  in  the  noblest  empire,  in  tbe  noost  xv^ 
bonnded  wealth,  in  the  most  ample  oppoi^ 
tuoities  fbr  personal  and  national  distinctioa 
tjtot  were  offered  to  any  people.  'Riese 
things  the  Irish  have  not  created  Am*  ihea»- 
selvee^  the  lahoar,  tbe  thrift,  the  enei^  of 
sncecssive  generations  of  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen  have  made  theas ;  and  an  onpre- 
cedented  good  fortune,  if  Ireland  oonld 
only  sec'it,  has  made  it  on*  interest,  onr  doty, 
•or  wish,  that  ^e  should  enter  into  and  en- 
joy tJiem  ftT^ct\j  6a  a  level  with  onrsdvcs. 
At  the  same  tipie,  we  mnst  gaard  onrselvss 
Irom  the  not  nnnatorai  error,  that  boeanss 
Ir^aad  eamestlv  desires  soasething,  it  if 
necessary  she  .should  have  It  We  most 
look  below  the  Mirftme*  We  mnsl  see 
whether  whait  she  wants  is  really  for  her 
good,  and  we  mnst  be  very  carefol  that  ii 
^e  attempt  to  eradieats  one  diBeaae  we  de 
not  plant  a  worse*  We  are  too  fbnd  of  pull- 
ing ^up  onr  flowers  to  see  if  tiiey  have  tinea 
root  We  on^  not  to  epptoach  the  matter 
from  the  side  of  old  complaints  for  wrongs 
that  have  long  been  redressed,  and  injosticei 
that  have  been  amply  atoned.  Our  concen 
is  with  the  Kving  prsseilf,  with  what  is,  mi 
whsit  has*  been ;  not  how  to  nndp  the  past^ 
bat  how  to  improvie  the  ftitmre. 

Tbe  most. prominent  complaints  that  are 
ma  'forth  on  behalf  ef  Ireland  have,  aa  we 
have  said,  relation  to  three  sohiect»^Land, 
Emigration^  and  the  Ohuroh.  We  have  in 
Ireland  two  diitinet  kinds  of  land  tenomc 
the  one  regnlated  by  laif,  the  ereatofe  </ 
oontrad,  eiactly: similar  to  ^e  tenure  of  £^ 
land ;  4he -otherregnlated  by  secret  societies 
and  anforeed  by  tbte  i>indgooa  and  the  bhm- 
deM>06.'  The  latter  is  of  coarse  entirely  out 
of  the  reneh  tf  legislation,  tt  rests  ton  violstiee 
of  thelew,  and  thn  kw  has  no  ftftther  con- 
neaion  widi  It  than  to  pnnish  iU  ontriges 
whenever  it  can  detect  them..  But-  it  muA 
ha  never  loat  sig/ht  o^  when  wa  are  trying  to 
Mdebstand  tba  trde  .natai^  of  claims  and 
oomplAiatH,  in  ^bicA  oae  thing  as  put  to- 
ward andT  another  m^mt  'Thas,4he  Tenant 
Bigh«  of  IJbt^r  k  described  «ndev  «  meet 
epoeioasibrmy  as  Ae  rigUt  of' owe  tenant  to 
eaMtiov  #091  his  sfteo^sor  for 
itepre^ramntav  hol-ifr  really  ii* 
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efaies  miieh  mora  tkm  tUs,  ii  h  H  JcM  oC 
tnbfUe  or  Mack  mail  pvM  by  tbe  wi^ming 
teoaot  to  bis  fNredeeesBort  in  <mer  to  purdUMe 
I  quiet  enjormefit  of  Im  hMmgg  vi  order» 
10  net»  that  he  vmf  bot  be  shot  from  bebiiKl 
ft  hedge  as  he  vetonis  froo  markei,  or  iod 
ft  grave  amid  the  b^rikhig  vaf^ers  of  faia  own 
krm-house.    So  the  d«m  for  eompeneatioti 
fer  onezbaaflted  inprovemeDti  ia  ooHiiiiallj 
pL  forward  od  the  moftt  equitable  groofida  to 
eiftble  the  tenaot  to  reeeive^  tii«  ?al«e  of 
vbftt  be  speadft  on  bit  IftAMitord'ft  esAate  i  Imt 
redfy  it  is  felt  and  intended  aa  a  etep  to  Axi- 
ff  of  tenure,  to  the  right  to  deal  with  the 
hud  in  his  occopatioQ  eabstantitfllj  aa  hia 
tm\  Us  tell,  to  bequeath,  to  ftubdlvide  it, 
wbject,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  a  qaiVrent 
pud  to  the  landlord.    Th^  time  would  aoon 
eome  when  the  qnit-rent  wonld  be  declared 
SB  intolerable  bnrdea,  and  tbus|  by  a  peaoe> 
fol  sod  grsdaal  revolatioi  the  land  would  be 
wrested  from  its  present  owners,  and  retom 
to  the  Celtic  race  agwn.    The  Irish  faroser 
ispires  to  tho  condition  of  the  Indian  ryot, 
wbo  euitivatas  the  land,  pAying  rani  tp  a 
tcmisdar,  reserving  the  qnestion  how  to  deal 
vitb  the  aeroindar  for  after  consideration. 
Mr,  Bright  seems  to  have  perceived  that  this 
ownership  of  the  land  they  cultivate  is  the 
real  object  of  Irish  land  agitation,  whan  he 
pro)>o9es  that  the  State  should  buy  up  some 
of  the  lai^est  estates  in  Ireland  by  giving 
more  for  them  than  they  are  worth,  and  re* 
tulrsg  them  to  small  proprietors.    Mr,  Mill 
ak>  seems  to  havB  held  the  same  opinion, 
HDce  he  based  his  snpport  of  a  bill  for  giving 
eonpolsory  compon#atioQ  for  improvements 
OS  the  opinion  that  Ireland,  and  fiegland  too 
^  that  matter,  were  exceptions  to  the  or- 
^ssry  practice  of  the  world  with  regard  to 
Ittd,  and  that  the  ownership    should   be 
tikea  from  the  landlord  and  given  to  the 
t^iltiTBtor.    Thus  the  prc^posal  of  compensa- 
tion for  improvements  usually  put  forward  as 
tfe  remedy  for  Irish  land  gnerances  must  be 
looked  at  from  two  points  of  view  :    first  on 
its  own  merits,  and  next  as  it  tends  to  obtain 
Ibst  fixity  of  tenure  which  is  really  sought, 
^ngb  fiednlonsly  kept  in  the  background. 
As  a  general  principle  nothing  is  coore 
dear^an  that  people  should  be  left  to  make 
^^  own  eontraeti  their  own  way,  that  the 
8tite  has  no  pecntiar  knowledge  to  gnide  it 
JO  the  management  of  the  private  affairs  of 
itewdzerift,  and  that  they  have  an  interest  to 
fc  the  best  they  can  for  themselves,  which  is 
fOte  wanting  to  any  third  uoo^contracting 
P>rtj.   The  State,  as  tnch,  kndws  Botfainf^ 
^ttrfcolture.    The  qnesHona  so  mack  agi- 
^by  Mr.  Mill,  as  to  whether  smaf!  cttW- 
^ion  is  better  than  large,  arc  net  p<j!itica!; 
^ikOr,  with  all  deference  to  hiaft  be  H  siiid, 


ar«  tb^y  pditieo-eoctKMiiical :  they  beloORttf 
the  ftoienee  of  praotidtl  agricatti>rni  and  to 
the  practical  agrioalturist  we  flboujd  leafs 
tbnm  to  woiic  ott  for.  hioaelfl  Tfie  inter- 
est of  the  landlord  and  tenant,  looked  oq 
from  $  general  point  tf  view,  is  identical} 
Aat  interest  i^  tbat  the  land  sboald  be  so 
cultivated  as  to  yield  the  greatest  profit^ 
The  interest  of  tho  country  is  the  Mmie,  and 
so  it  would  ^  soem  that  the  question  m^ht 
well  be  left  la  the  hands  of  those  more  im^ 
mediately  coaoerned  ia  its  solution,  since  in 
this  ease  public  and  private  interest  coincide* 
If  it  is  the  interest  <a  the  public  that  a  thing 
should  be  done^  auike  it  the  interest  of  ii^ 
dividuals  to  do  it.  If  it  be  their  interest  at? 
ready,  let  them  alone.  But  it  is  said«  thia 
might  be  so  if  Uwdlord  and  tenant  contracted 
on  equal  temn ;  but  there  ia  such  a  demand 
for  land  in  Ireland,  that  the  landlord  can 
practically  impose  what  teima  he  pleases^ 
This  seems  to  show  that  the  remedy  doc^  not 
consist  ia  forcing  on  the  landlord  terms  which 
he  is  unwilling  to  agree  to,  but  in  reduaing 
the  demand  for  land ;  and  this,  as  the  quaur 
lity  of  hind  cannct  be  increaaed^  can  only  be 
done  by  providing  the  competitors  with 
more  remuheratiive  employment  than  its  cul- 
tivation under  existing  conditions  affords. 

One  means  of  eflfeotic^  this  is  emigration^ 
so  loudly  complained  of  as  one  of  the  i»iup 
cipal  evils  of  Ireland ;  another  would  be  the 
ertablishment  of  mannfoctares,  the  invest 
ment  of  capital  in  mines,  fisheries,  and  othw 
occupations  not  agricultural.  To  the  finst  of 
these  palliativea  Ireland  strenuously  objecti^ 
the  second  she  does  all  in  her  power  to  dis^ 
courage.  Manufactures  she  once  had,  bat 
the  national  geniaa  for  conspiracy  ami  con»- 
bination  has  driven  them  frpom  her  towns 
with  the  exception  <^  Belfiftst,  which  retnaina 
a  signal  monument  of  what  she  m^;fat  be 
and  is  not  For  the  investment  of  capi^ 
generally,  she  presents  an  admh^ble  fields  if 
her  patriots,  her  orators,  and  her  people  weae 
not  as  assiduously  at  work  to  frighten  it  flway, 
like  the  boys  that  shout  to  frighten  the  birdSi 
from  the  new^sown  com.  U  is  in  the  pro- 
vision of  other  outlets  than  'agrienlture  for 
her  labdur — not  in  interfering  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  and  forcing  terms  into  con- 
Iracts  which  they  hate  never  agreed  oii— 
that  the  real  remedy  for  so  much  as  is  gev(- 
uine  in  the  cry  for  con^pnlsory  compensation 
for  improvements  is  to  be  found ;  and  these 
thin^  as  we  have  already  said,  brishmco 
have  now  in  their  own  hands,  and  n6  one 
else  can  do  for  them.  They  can  emigrate ; 
ihtf  can,  if  they  will,  K^e  peactobiy  and 
quietly ;  they  can  give  op  combining  and 
conspiring,  and  then,  but  ^ot  tili  then,  tlie 
capital  orEnghind^**%hich  is  even  now  seek^ 
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ques^oti.'  Hwmjri  eDmethrng*  beydfid*  the 
ktkd'to  look  tO)  tM  IHebmiiti  wo«ld  fio  longer 
Appretch  fai6  Umllbrxl  ato  a  sdppliatti  bu^  M 
an  eqniJ;-iUvd'tho«eproVwi6iiB  in  fiiTooi' of 
tfio  diMhaloir  whwb  it  \t  sbugfat  to  fbroe 
vpOD  t^o  latidlord  Wonid  be  agr^  to  in  tk^ 
Mj  leay  Ihati  oan  mak^  tkem  permanetitlj 
MMing  atid  nsofuJ  by  tfpwi  coi)4»aot  betwoon 
freo  m^  'dealing  011  am  eanaiity;  It  ia  i&  the 
ereatioB  of  this  equality,  bj  tj&eimg  «o  aker- 
iialive,  that  the  r^l  remedy#for  Irish  land- 
gHeVanees  lies.  This  is  not  in  the  power  of 
mw  bat  of  the  people.  -They  oreate  the 
imaery^  whicb  they  eomphmi^  and  then 
atlribtile  it  to  eirery  ottier  oaase  m  the  world 
eittept  the  true  ono,  tkfettiaelFea. 

We  oome  now  to  the  aeooad  qnestion.  Is 
oompetsatiotr  for  improvemeats  desirablo  a4 
tetldmg  to*  establish  fixity  of  teaure  and  to 
redoee  the  landlord  to  a  mare  recipient  of 
Dent  withottt  powei^  oter  tbo  land  ?  That  the 
oonoession ^oompensation  would  h$/^  tbis 
effect  we  hav«  no  doabt  The  -nataral  answer 
of  K  landlord  to  a  tenant-at'Wtll,  seeking  to 
ofiforee  compensation  for  frDprovements 
woakl  be  a  notice  to  qtrit.  It  would  be  ar- 
good  with  irresistiUo  force  that  the  tenure 
was  too  dight  to  support  t^  right  which 
the  law  bad  aaaexed  to  it,  that  the  right  had 
been  coooeded,  that  aa  we  cannot  go  bacik 
we  mast  ro  forwaid  and  give  a  tenare  of  a 
more  darablo  nature  in  order  to  snpport  the 
right  to  ooinpetraation.  Is  it  then  desin^xie 
that  by  force  of  law"  leases  shonld  be  length- 
ooed  in  Ireland  ?  For  reasons  already  given 
we  pat  aside  Uie  agHediltaral  paft  of  the 
queslioa,  bat  we  cannot  pot  aside  that  of 
which  there  Is  tbo  amplest  experience,  that 
Dowhare  is  enltitation  so  bad  and  over  pop- 
wlation  and  misery  so  rifo  as  in  lands  m  Ire- 
land let  00  long  leases.  The  whole  Amiilyi 
Mieration  after  generation,  enter  in  and 
4weU  there.  SnMivision  ia  carried  to  its 
•ntmost  limit,  atul  poverty  and  misery  reign 
wlAout  remedy  or  hope.  Hei^  ib  the  opin- 
Son  of  OH>oanell  bimself  on  the  point  in 
lS4St — 

'A  more  absurd  and  unjust  plan  I  never 
beard  of:  it  does  not  do  anythmg  for  the  la* 
bom^r  of  the  country ;  it  transfers  the  fee-sim- 
ple from  the  present  proprietor  to  the  present 
oocopier  of  large  farms;  it  ts^  in  fact,  creating 
a  smaller  niom>poly  than  the  former  one,  but 
eqaaUy  miaehiavoas  in  its  nature.* 

60  with  regard  to  all  schemes  for  the  enb* 
divisbn  of  the  ownerabip  of  large '  estate*^ 
?lia  reault  wiU  be  just  the  aarne^  whether 
the  peraanent  ownenhip  be  obUmiad  by 


meana  k^  a  ary-^  ^oaipwrtatieo  fer  im* 
promlneiatamade  wkhoutth^ coaaent  of  the 
waAoi>d(  or  bjr buying tHit  large  landbolders 
at  a  grelftar  priee*  tbain  their  Mod  ia  woith, 
aa  propoaei  by  Mr.  Bright^  or  by  taraing 
them  oat  by  a  i^mple  act  of  oonfiaeation,  as 
pn&posod  by  Mr.  Hog^beSh  You  pat  iiH»  ao- 
ttoQ  a  sat  of  *caaaea  which  must  infallibly 
drag  Ireland  down  to'the  foaHnl  poaitioa^e 
h^ld  before  lg4<«  Yon  will  give  her  badt 
her  lost  OHUiona,  to  be  swept  away  by  aa^ 
otbef  fiMMiae. '  Middle  sobletting,  sabdivkioD, 
conacre  would  return.  Land^  inatead  of  the 
psroat  of  wealthy  Woald  become  tho  teeming 
mother  of  new  poverty  aad  new  wretched- 
ness The  largest  landlords  in  Ireland  are 
geners% 'the- beat'  When  we  have  at  a 
great  loss  to  the  Exchequer  bought  up  these 
great  estates  and  <m%  them  up  into  allotroeotB, 
what  security  hkve  we  that  tho  poorer  men 
who  succeed  will  be  better  lancUotda  than 
those  whom  we  have  displiu^  at  a  largo  ex* 
paiae,  in  which  Ireland  mnst  bear  her  qoolat 
Who  dofd  move  hardly  with  the  tenant,  the 
rich  proprietory  who  have  inh^ted  tha  land, 
or  the 'smalt  eapitalistB  who  buy  H  ibr  an  ia- 
vestment,  determined  to  wring  evorv  shilling 
out  of  it  and  to  use  to  the  utmost  tne  power 
over  tbe$r  tenants  wbieb  the  dnnatural  de- 
mand for  the  ooanpation  o^  land  pnta  at 
tbeir  dwposat  f  •  Who  will  be  pleased  f  Not 
the  great  mass  ef  the  nation,  who  will  be 
taked  to  pay  ^e  diftreooe  between  the  price 
given  and  the  maiicet  value  of  the  land ;  not 
ttie  present  proprieterl,  who  wiH  be  worried 
oat  of  tbeir  ancestral  possesaiona  and  have 
a  stigma  attached  to  them  wMeh  they  do  iK>t 
deserve:  not  tho  new  proprietors,  who  will 
have  to  pay  the  MV  prioa  for  what  tbey  boy 
as  ascertained  by  competition ;  nor  the  ten- 
ants^  who  witt  exchange  a  good  landlord  for 
a  bad.  Thna  it  ae^ms  Mr.  Bright's  scheme 
of  regeneratioa  wHI  please  nobody,  and  tiiat 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  it  does  no- 
body any  good  except  the  great  ]andholden> 
who  are  to  have  one4eiHh  more  than 
their  land  is  worth,  but  who  would  mooh 
mther  be  left  alone.  We  cannot  sum  up 
this  matter  better  than  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  :— 

'  Sure  I  ami  that  to  satisfy  Irish  disaffectioa 
by  a  measure  of  tenant-right  would  be  an  un- 
dertaking at  which  aQ  ordinary  economy  y^ 
statesmanship  would  stand  aghast  What 
these  people  mean  by  tenant*rijfht  is  ndl  a 
ree^§<^ition  of  the  legal  reiacions  between  land- 
kird  and  tenant^  or  a-aecority  to  the  temoK  ^ 
the  rauini  of  bos.  outlay  m  jmproveonent,.  hut  ^ 
aooialiatio  a)(eratiao  of  the  ownership  of  land  ia 
favour  of  the  teDant<— a  measure^  in  piaia  wor^Sy 
of  agrarian  confijtjcation.'       '       . 

>    It  k  oven  ao^    Whila  we  are  toM  that 
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9fm\,  n  1^0  F4knd  of  JtegkniM^hJb'm 
tfft  twslM.irtHi  emoltjr  nxid  rm^gc^tmm^ait 
wd^eAoiUd  to  4&  jmtioi  to  »  tfrievootly 
^fpmuitd  aaUomittty<--'C»r  diffocutj.is  not 
lo  ind  tli«  ^l  torednw!  tb«  g:fieMmce,  bmt 
t»4olMttb«gnevAiiceittel&  Waaretvfiag 
ium^  t«  (Uit'iMiraelirm  it  lhenrion|^  ia  ovder 
tiMt  we  tnj  iiavoMi  esotB8:for  «Mig  aoBM* 
Mig'  to  pvt  onnel««t  in  tbo  Tigktt  n  aeoHu 
iftfOMible  tbat  a  ooonlry  om  fo  on  irwn 
yi«r  to  ^ear  ia  a  tlivoaio  slate  ofiHtrfbrtioo 
tm)  amootikriflif  TcboDioD  and  jet  th«t  tbere 
»Bo iuih  ia  ^  €k>teii)«iti)t ;  and  .yel  wbea 
ire  teek^  for  tho  ftuilt  ia  the  diroetion  Wu 
«tid  we  find  it  ooly  aiBoumtft  totin%  thai  we 
Imvetke  two.  eontaodtfif  pai«iei,tlio  lavd« 
M  and  lenaat»  in  kelaad  as  in  England,  to 
MBige  their  afturs  ^tmr  own  waf »  and  ap* 
plf  to  Ireland  a  rule  winotion^  aUka  by 
poKHeal  eooBodkj  mad  by  oar  «wa  loag*  and 
nrM  exparianoe.  The  same  nilo  c^axiite 
ailh  good  caHiwition  in  Bnglaod  aad  bad 
Mhlvation  ia  frehmd,  aad  we  ara  mkeA  to 
biKetre  that  aixtt-frar  milen  of  aea  laake  it 
prodoee  prscieerf  oontnary  efieots.  It  it 
more  reasonabioio  seek  for  the  caaea  else* 
abere,  and  it  is  to  -be  Ibond  in.  the  neanKari- 
tits  of  iniAi  ebaraeler,  which  baaisn  HMura* 
hctare  aad  commtrea  ftooi  her  ehoree,  aad 
Md  her  oolelj  to  rely  hr  the  tafppott  of  her 
aeopk  and  Ibe  increase  of  her  ca{Mtaft  on  a 
limDicI  cHiasite  and  an  mitfratefiil  aoiL 
•  Wahavft  aaticipated.whaiwai  had  to  siy 
ihoni  eangk-atioau  £ai%nirtkMi  k  a  blaeeiog 
«ra  emae  acaaediag  talle  caoae  whieh  fwo* 
dtoes  it  When  a  pat>alBtion  is  drit en  item 
t  eoontry  where  weirk  «  well  paid,  mnl  A% 
MWM  of  living  abondaai,  by  tyranny  aad 
oypnsMoa/  as  the  Morisaa^  »far  inslaaoe 
awe  dmoB'  AwuSpaini  we  view  one  of  the 
Wkeet  aeinat  of.  tyianay  aad  opprestioa, 
thil  tin  hoaaan  nind  ean  aoaoeive.  No  one 
cttny-*-tha  Feaianrthemaelvea  do  wot  My 
'^•Ifaat  thia  ia  tha  caM  of  Ireland.  We  hare 
dMwe  why  Aera  is eangraifen.fron  Irekmd« 
Ithesbeea  'the  pleaeote  oflreladd  to  pats 

rhersatf  a  sentenoe  of  perpelnal  poverty, 
drirca-  away  nMoafaetuiers  by  ftrikeei 
•be  frightens  away  capital  by  i^jrsriaB  ontr 
Rfe.  Whil»  ahe  denoaneae  abaenteebm, 
die  iBftkes  the  poeitiott  of  a  resident  propria* 
torshaost  iatoierable.  She  is  at  the  same 
6aii  par  emiUmkOij  the  aoontry  of  early  and 
{voKk  Marriage.'.  To  snoha  eonntry  eau- 
fiMisaisahnoaltiieoalyposBtUejeKef.  She 
waol:  feed  bet  ^irhildran ;  thajr  mastistaiwe 
ithwac^'or  go'elsewhere.  It  is  better  they 
MM-go  t&an  itarve.  But  emigntioitf  is  a 
WMve  of  sirB  rather  than  in  itself  a  good, 
aiiagfievoas  thoogb  an  nnavoidabia  ei- 
|^£mt   Abrctftfcsnpmany  tMlraiidassoda- 


tieba.  H  leads  to  eoaMdn*  lictaraan  tM 
jmr^y  eeononilcal  eanses  wMeh  prodnce  H 
and  the  political  caoses'  to  which  iigftators 
loaef lac  aseHbe  it  Mn  4)htfis(x>ae  has  nndor- 
t^Eaa  to  aheek  itu  HawWo^t8aeKleed;4ial 
if  hajdM  be  wonid  do:iaelaad.tha  grwtort 
fn|ory  fanaginablei,  and  destroy  the  oafy  pflt** 
Kaliva.ibr  haa  nisfbrCnaas;.  The  troth,  isj 
tbir  Js  not  an  afiidr  of  Govemmoat  .ITha 
aatient  lanst  laiaister  oalo  hinMdA  If  kat 
land  wishes  «o  ratnia  Iheyaalh  knd  stl^agtii 
of  tbo  land  whseh  is  so  n^ndt^  abbiag  from 
hetyshe  mastproivide  araans'iar  emploving 
aad  ^aap^rtiag  tbam  at  haaae,  and  4hoae 
wiaaaa  witt  be  at  onee  forthcoming  wbeb  aha 
^all.aaaM  by  #very  messis  in  ber  power  to 
drive  away  ibosawho  wish  to  do  her  ffoodi 
fie#e  i^ta  wa  are  filled  -ia  tba  tearoh  %r  a 
grierancoi  The  State  oan  do  aothingi  The 
people  have  aiade  thoovil^  aad  4ba  poopla 
alawa  eaa  remove  it 

'  Wa  nowooroeto  th^most  popdaraf  iril 
the  ranadiea  for  Irish  discoahentr^  the  abo« 
Ktrnn  of  tho  EstabMsbed  Ohonhi  Onr  oh- 
jeetfwA  preeentistodiseoversoniethiarpract^ 
oaily  naelal)  aomethiog  that  woald  have  aa 
imiaediate  tendewey  to  ameliorate 'tho  ^con* 
ditioa  and  Mghtea  the  discontent  of  Ireland, 
and  it  ia  from  this  point  of  view,  and  not^rom 
tbespeoalslivaoraolenno  side  of  tbeqaestioa, 
tbat  we  accost  this  mnch  debated  salaeol 
Wo  ask  ocnaelves  when  the  abditioB  of  the 
Ohavoh  is  eaUed  fo^-^not  as  a  measare  of  ab- 
straot  justiee^not  on  the  granad  of  authority 
or  argameat,  bot  ss  a  msaas  of -qaelling  Wb^ 
istinff  discoatenta-*«whom  wBl  each  a^anga 
sMii^,  what  immediate  good  wtii  it  do,  how 
will  it  batter  the  noeitian  of  4h»  Irisli  people^ 
what  eODOt  will  it  have  on  the  rslationa  of 
Ireland  to  the  rest  of  dM  empire?  'Bieseand 
SQch  ss.  tbeoeare  the  qnestiooa which  mtu^ 
be  answered  before  we  caacoaseat,  in  so  m> 
g^t  a  crisis  aa  the  preseati  to  torn  assdofrom 
the  path  of  praetica)  wiiiity,  ia  whieb  we  are 
striving  to  tread^  iato  this  intenainable  eo»> 
troaersy.  Our  first  argnmant  shall  be  stated 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Goldwio  Smitk  The 
Protestant  garrison  in  Ireland,  with*  whom 
we  caano%  l^eak  withoot  gmvelv  imperiUim 
the  itttegriiy  of  the  empire^  will  not  hear -of 
snch  a  proposal  >«- 

niVe  ^aU  no  doubt,'  he  says,  *  abolish  tbe  Irish 
Church  gjtsbbshment  Our.  motal  sease  will 
not  allow  as  to  retain  it,  aer  can  we  afierd  to 
pD  on  oxoiting  tbe  nyn^athy  of  other  tfiMm» 
m  favour  o£  Irish  disaffection  by  displi^iinj;  to 
the  world  so  palpable  ap  impeachment  oi  pur 
iu^tice.  But  when  this  and  all  the  Oilier  relics, 
if  any  there  be,  of  Protestant  ascendancy  have 
been  Bw^t  s^ay,  the  pay  of  the  Englfeh  gaf- 
rleoo  of  Ireland  will  have  been  withdrawn  and 
the  garrisoa  will  probably  disband.  The  Prof- 
estaats  irill  thea  bebome  irishnien^  wed  po^ 
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iQnpipg  to  thw  «i»ed  ftoi  ne9|  Uie   most 
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.  The  owe  is  fMii  TCTf  Mrly.  The  tdettrvo- 
tioD  6f  tbe  CbvNh  win  gn^fv  the  mond 
Muae  of  t^  Boglisk'  Budieiib,  tei  will  grcbt* 
1)E  weaken  our  hold  vj^n  Izeliwd,  ind  oU%pe 
08  to  BQpplj  what  Mt.  Smith  callaoor  garmon 
in  Ireland  bj  a  more  diract  appUcmtaon  of 
laateiibl  preaiare  and  miMtarj  foree.  Th^ 
Bnah  Cfauroh  hat  ever  been  hatefnl  i&  Eng- 
Inh  Radieale»  beeanae  it  offend*  their  abstract 
idea  df  fiuraeaa;  fanl  it  may  rerj  nasonabiy 
be  doubled  whether  it  is  eoaally  obnoxioosi 
whether  its  deetnietioa  wonid  give  eqmil  latiB* 
&ctioa  to  an  J  large  bod^  of  Irishmea.  If 
we  are  to  gather  the  opinion  of  Irebod  from 
the  repreeentatif  ea  whom  the  retnrna  to  Par- 
tiaiient^  and  we  reailj  do  not  know  whj  we 
•hoold  not,  ^e  find  a  brge  nmjority  of  the 
representatives  in  favour. tn  the  maioteMmte 
tof.  ti»e  fiitvMished  Chnrob.  One  thing  is 
<|iiSte  dear,  that  if  there  had  been  anything 
hke  unanimity  in  Ireland  on  the  snlject,  the 
&tablitbed  Chiarch  mutt  have  been  tw«pt 
awaj  long  agow  If  it  exists  now  it  is  becacuse 
Ireland  has  never  been  heartily  in  earnest  in 
demanding  its  destruction,  sud  it  miwfc  al- 
ways be  remembered  that  the  problem  before 
as  is  not  bow  to  conciliate  the  Radicals  of 
England,  but  the  malcontents  of  Ireland. 
On  the  Fenians  of  coarse  such  a  change 
i^ould  make  no  impression.  The  Protestants 
are  in  genei^  averse  to  it.  The  Catholics 
look  on  it  with  miied  fe^ings,  and  are  nna- 
iiimons  id  refbsing  to'  share  in  its  spoils. 
Kor,  putting  it  on  the  lowest  ground,  can  the 
d^aage,  if  made^  be  regarded  as  a  dear  ^in. 
It  is  something  to  haie  in  every  pari£  an 
educated  gentt^an  to  interpose  betwieen  the 
people,  even  though  not  of  his  owti  faith  and 
complete  barharism. 

AgaiBf  if  the  Ohuioh  is  done  awi^  with  to- 
morrow, vetted  intcyeett  Ibr  the  lives  of  its  pre- 
sent incumbents  must,  aoeordingto  aH  consti- 
tutaoaalprecedenty  be  respected.  Thd  change 
must  be  exceedingly  gradual.  The  nw>ney 
will  for  many  yearn  come  in  but  slowly ;  and 
when  it  does  ccone  in,  nobody  knows  what  to 
do  with  it  TheOatholicsvrillhavenoneof  it 
Education  in  Irelanci  is  already  pakl  for  by 
the  State,  instead  of  as  in  England  in  a 
great  measure  by  private  eontributora^  The 
police  is  also  paid  from  the  general  rer- 
enne,  instead  of  partly  oat  of  the  rates  as  hi 
England.  But  the  Church  will  only  fitYl  af- 
ter a  long  and  heated  controversy  fbU  of 
venom  and  fury,  and  during  that  conttoversy 
Ireland  will  both  be  kept  in  agitation  and 
receive  no  substantial  benefit  The  very  fact 
thai  116  two  ttien  are  i^jpreed  aa  to  what 
ahpuld  be  done  with  the  money,  riiows  the 


Tision&ry  and  specnlstifa  alttam  ^a  qtiesCiott 
Faised,  not  lo  meet  any  pnOJ^l  m^vancesi 
but  to  satisfy  a  feelicr  of  disapprmMiiUon  exr 
isting  in  tfie  minds  of  soikie  theorisiikg  poli- 
ticians. These  considerations  are  oaite  in- 
dependent of  the  abstract  mer&i  of  me  Irish 
Church  question.  They  are  open  alike  to 
its  enemies  aa  to  iti  friends ;  bnt  diej  seem 
to  show  that  practieid  men  in  search  of  real 
remedies  fbr  leal  grievances  will  not  ind 
them  in  a  measure,  which  will  alienate 
those  Whom  it  is  our  inters^  to  ooDciUate 
without  coticifiatanff  those  who  are  already 
alienated,  which  will  induce  kmff  controversy 
before  it  is  passed  and  endless  (^ays  after  it 
is  passed,  and  whidi  will  only  end  in  present* 
ing  us  with  a  sum  of  money,  which  we  do 
not  know  what  to  do  with,  and  whidb  will 
become  in  itself  a  new  bone  of  contention 
perhi^>s  not  less  bitter  than  the  original 
quarireL  Here  affain  we  find  ourselves  at  a 
loss  for  a  practiefd  grievance^  and  ooai{>eiled 
to  adioii  oiat  thii  popular  prescription,  be  k 
right  or  be  it  wrong,  will  sft  any  rate  have 
the  not  unimportant  defect  that  it  will  not 
enre  nor  in  any  perceptible  degree  alleviate 
th^  disorder  to  wnich  it  is  applied. 

If  we  want  to  .do  sondething  really  bene* 
fioial  to  Ireland,  we  must  search  until  we 
find  a  practical  grtevanee  which  it  is  ia  the 
power  of  Government  to  redress,  suffered  by 
tlie  people  of  Ireland,  and  not  suffered  by 
the  people  of  England  and  Sootiand,  or  not 
in  tae  same  degree.  Such  a  grievance  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  teniue  of  land,  nor  in 
em^ration,  nor  in  the  existence  ef  an  eatab^ 
Hshment  devoted  to  the  religion  of  a  email 
minority.  It  exists  nevertheless,  and  is 
capable  of  coroidete  refucdy.  The  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  much 
poorer  than  the  people  of  Ei^and  and  Scot- 
knd,  but  they  have  to  bear  a  burden  fit^ 
which  the  great  bums  of  tiie  people  of  Eng- 
hmd  and  Gotland  are  exempt  They  are 
forced  to  defray,  out  e£  tkeir  poverty  and 
tiieir  misery,  the  expenses  6f  their  own 
detgj.  Believing  in  a  religion  whose  pecaili- 
arity  it  is  above  all  other  religfons  to  inter> 
pose  the  priest  between  man  and  God*— a 
religion  which  works  entirely  through  sacer- 
dotal agency,  and  which  looks  on  tiie  denial 
of  the  Sacraments  as  the  most  fearful  of 
spiritual  privations — ^the  Irish  peasant,  while 
the  %ise^Mlwn  has  hit  EsUbliriied  Chnrch 
and  the  Presbyterian  his.  Segium  Donum^ 
must  bear,  without  aid  from  any  quarter^ 
the  whole  bordcu  of  his  Ohnrcb.  U  is  not 
the  aid  given  to  the  Ohvioh  of  Ireland,  it 
is  the  aid  witbhtAd  from  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  which  is  the  teal  grievance  of 
Irelacidy  the  one  compUiat  to  whidi  thoro  is 
no  ansWer^  the  one  evil  which  we  can  and  do 
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iMitfifMHilr  .  Il  i^  Um  BMarltil  nolicr  of  the 
QprenuoMifc  of  the  Uoiuri  King dom  lo  pro- 
nda  raikiooi  OQinft>ft  md  niiHBtralion  for 
(be  people  {  and  though  we  eanoot  or  do  Bot 
extend  thoee  tninietration^  to  ^1  eeets,  we  go 
quite  fir  enough  to  thow  that  it  is  not  oar 
gpprovfti  of  the  doctrine,  but  our  aeose  of 
tbo  want,  which  gjuidee  gnr  provieioiu    No 
position  can  be  more  cruel  or  painful  that 
tkt  of  •  £oine«  CathdiQ  prieal  hm  Ireland 
reaUj  aaiioos  to  do  kb  dotjr  to  hit  flock  at 
a  good  pastor,  aad  to  the  State  as  a  good 
iitiBeo.    B^  must  live  on  their  oontribntiona, 
W  therefore  he  must  not  point-blank  op- 
pose their  convictions.    He  is  endeared  to 
ihm  h^  the  uniform  law  of  baman  uature, 
which  makes  09  love  those  who»  we  benefit, 
hotatlheaame  tiaie  he  has  ibrced  apoo  bioi, 
together  with  his  sacred  faactiona,  do  little 
of  the  (bnctions  of  a  demagogue.    He  dare 
not  appear  as  lojal  or  as  peaceable  as  he 
really  is.    He  is  of  the  people  himself,  and 
natarallj  even  where  he  leads  is  also  led  bv 
sjmpath J,  bj  the  desire  of  pofulai^tyi  Aodt 
It  must  be  admitted,  by  pecuniary  luterest. 
Of  conr^  these  mixed  nootiv^  work  differ- 
entlv,  according  to  the  different  characters  of 
mankind.    It  is  enough  to  say  that  few  men 
can  come  out  of  such  an  ordeal  without  some 
Ion  ol  seli^roapeet  and  witheait  aome  eom- 
pliaaeea^  and,  aa  it  is  the  Miion  tecall  then, 
lome  ceooomies  of  truth,  which  they  cannot 
look  hack  npon  without  regret,  and  perhaps 
ihamc.    When  we  reflect  on  the  vast  power 
]K»e8sed  by  the  Briest  over  the  educatiou  of 
the  yoniigy  over  the  opioiona  Aj»d  oo»duct  of 
the  older,  over  the  eoaseieneea  of  aU,  we 
casBot  suScieoUy  r^^  that  the  Govern^ 
■est  has  allowed  soeh  a  body  <A  itien  to  exist 
wiflKHit  nsaking  at  least  an  effort  to  draw 
tbem  within  the  circle  of  its  legitimate  in- 
ioMoe.    The  real  eneatiy  that  Ifeland  has 
to  guard  against    is   not  Fenianism,   with 
vhicb  the  law,  and  those  whose  doty  it  is  to 
pat  it  io  force  are  quite  able  to  dei^  hot  the 
i«ttied  spirit  of  alienation  and   disaffection 
vkioh  amid  the  foolish  and  distorted  tradi- 
titns  of  a  state  of  prosperity,  sploDdomr,  and 
hsppiiees,  that  sever  existed  in  Ireland,  and 
^er  the  tench ine  of  a  priesthood  which 
owes  nothing  to  the  English  Government, 
RTowg  up  in   her   cabina  and  fiarm-houses. 
Xhs  Catholic  priast^so  locig  as  the  ancient 
&iUi  exists,  muat  alwi^  haae  at  least  sufi- 
Mt  infloeooe  over  hia  fioek.    We  cannot 
'btd  to  artifioially  ioeraaae  it  by  foreiag 
tpDQlheaithadtttyofBuaataiMiag  him  side 
^  «ida  with  the  Episcopalian  and  Proteat- 
ttt  Eitabliahtnanta,  at  a  »an  pvosoribed  and 
Pttncated^  and  therelom  all  the  dearsr  and 
AorevflMnUa.    . 
Bui  it  wiU  be  aaid,  the  Gbthdic.  priests 
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wiU   siei  aoeapt  payw#iifr  from  the  SMeL 
TUa  need  not  be  an  ioamatable  decision^ 
At  any  rate  it  was  not  always  so«    Theve 
waa  n  time,  as  we  shall    show  presently, 
whefi  the  payment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
etergy  of  Ireland  was  regarded  by  them  in  n 
verji  different  light    But  as  the  Ultrmnon- 
tane  elenoaot  haa  beoome  stronger  in  Ireland 
4he  indisposition  to  receive  payment  frovi 
the  Governofteot  has  increased,  and  now  we 
admit  that  the  bishops  profess    their    on- 
wilU#gp»esa  to  reoeive  money  from  the  State. 
This,  however,  is  no  fundamental  nrticie  of 
faith«  for  the  Soman  Catholios  are  content  in 
oar  colonies  to  reo«»ve  State  aopport  side  by 
aide   with    other  denominations,  and    the 
Boman  Catholic  cfaapUms  in  prisons  in  £n^ 
land  nre  already  paid*     It  most  also  be  said 
that  thev  are  quite  right  to  say  No  till  they 
nse  fav'ly  ask^  by  persons  having  the  wiU 
and  the  power  to  obtain  thia  pnyinentibr 
them,  which  for  many  years  at  least  has  not 
been  the  case.    It  would  place  the  Roniaa 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  u  ji  most  nn&ir 
and  undignified  position  if  they  were^  after 
having  been  so  long  supported  by  their  own 
people,  to  offer  themselvea  as  willing  to  accept 
a  payment  which  Parliament  should  turn  out 
TwwUliag  to  givew    Bat  we  feel  confident  tliat 
if  once  reallj  given,  it  would  be^  and  we  will 
say  must  be,  accepted.    The  olergy  would 
hardly  be  williag  to  take  a  sobsisteoce  from 
the  extreme  need  and  poverty  of  th^ir  flocks^ 
which  the^  oould  obtain  from  the  overflowing 
coffen  of  a  wealthy  Stale.    And  even  if  they 
were  willing,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  they 
would  be  able.    The  salary  should  be  paid 
into  a  bank,  and  if  a  change  in  the  Uw  be 
re<iaired  for  the  purpose,  an  Act  should  be 
passed  making  the  snm  so  paid  in  to  their 
credit  seizable  in  eifocntion  tor  debt    Care 
mnst  be  taken  to  make  known  to  the  peas- 
antry of  Ireland  that  the  State  haa  taken  upon 
itself  to  provide  fer  the  maintenance«of  the 
Boaum  Catholic  clei^,  both  that  the  people 
tpav  see  that  an  act  of  tardy  ^iMtioe  has  been 
at  last  done,  and  that,  knowing  the  priest  to 
be  otherwise  provided  for,  they  may  be  re- 
lieved from  the  impost  which  they  now  bear. 
We  think  that  a  priest  questing  for  his  sup- 
port would  meet  with  litUe  sucoess  when  his 
parbhioaers  were  once  aware  that  he  had 
other  sufficient  means  at  his  disposal,  and 
that  be  preferred  bagging  from  the  poor  to 
receiving  what  waa  honesSy  his  own.    They 
wonld  have  little  sympathr  wftb  a  point  of 
honour,  the  burden  of  which  was  all  on  thepi 
and  the  benefit  all  on  him.    The  good  results 
frona  such  a  measure  are  manifost    By  re- 
leasing the  priests  from  absolute  dependence 
on  th^  flocks,  it  wonid  give  them  a  pMitkm 
of  independsnoa  such  as  fhey  ^p  ||Of0r 
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fvrrd  fHir  Tiefw  of  FiHth'^iTMions  wMcfa  oftn  bafd- 
)y  be  expected  from  rtien  ^ho^  teryex^iii- 
etide  18  tiot  gQsrantMd  tbftn  from  dftj  td  <ift7; 
it  wottW  open  tfee  prte^thood  to  a  higbefc'  «nd 
better  elas*  of  mett^  aiH#  it  woold  take  ii way 
fWym  them  tbat  Beaae  of  wron^  wbieb  itrast 
embitter  the  min^  of  men  who  are  excladed 
ffom  the  benefits  of  a  aocial  tystem,  over 
irbicli  they  tiereithelcBa  exercise,  and  are 
conscious  of  exercBsmg,  tbe  most  critical  and 
decisive  fnitieTice.  Td  the  peasantry  it  would 
he  a  relief  from  a  grieWMis  and  moet  imyast 
borden.  To  the  wealth^dasses  it  wonid 
be  a  guarantee  of  flie  secmre  possession  of 
their  wealth.  By  Bngfand  it  woqM  be  felt 
as  the'  dfBchargte  of  a  dnty,  the  negiect  of 
which  onght  to  weigh  heavily  on  the  national 
conscience.  In  the  eyes  of  foreign  conn- 
trSes  it  wonM  ^vrndieate  ns  frotai  the  re- 
proach of  tyranny  and'  persecntion  aga^tust 
the  religion  of  Ireland.  Of  all  the  remedies 
for  Irish  distress^  no  one  is  so  little  fnststed 
on ;  and  yet  we  think  we  have  shown  that 
it  is  the  one  at  once  the  soundest  in  theory 
and  the  most  beneficial  in  practice. 

The  proposal  to  pay  the  Roman  GathoHc 
clergy  of  Ireland  ift  not  new  to  the  readers 
of  this  review.  In  the  *  Quarterly  Review"' 
of  June,  1845,  will  be  fbund  ri  proposal,  most 
earnestly  argued,  for  paying  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland.  Tlie  reviewer 
states  his  conviction  that  a  State  provision 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  ia  *the  only 
measure  that  now  offers'  any  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  tranqnilising  Irelami  and  cementing 
and  securing  the  integrity  of  the  empire/ 
Three-and-twcnty  years  have  elapsed  sinfce 
those  words  were  written,  but  they  are  as 
tnie  now  as  they  were  then.  There  is  one 
part  of  the  argument  in'  favour  of  this  provi- 
sion which  no  time  can  change,  fbr  ft  is  based 
on  the  purest  and  simplest  considerations  of 
good  faith.  We  extract  from  the  '  Review ' 
of  June,  1845,  a  portion  of  a  letter  addressed 
by  Mr.  Maurice  Fil^eraid,  the  knight  of 
Kerry,  to  Sir  Robert  reel : — 

'  (Mr.  Pitt),. contemplating  Uie  inherent  dis- 
tractions of  Ireland,  and  well  knowing  the  im- 
possibility of  remeaying  them  through  a  mere 
domestic  parliament,  devised  the  noble  expedi- 
ent ol'  ■  '  .  ■■  iT  ronntrj  Vty  n  rrqn- 
preb'n-  '  '  !  '■  'I  "Ltinn  witli  En^lnnd,  mdud- 
ing- the  \>*i>\  kU  iiiiun  of  atl  civil  and  poll tioal 
di^AbtlitiejA  iounda^i  an  relJf^imi^  i^raiinda.  That 
Buch  were  his  purpo^ciS  I  a^a  lesi\£y ;  ihoy  were 
eouuiiunicariHl  la  mo  mo^t  unru@H.'rvoUlj  by 
Lord  Comwallig.  I  lnolJ  in  my  hauJs  a  cunfi- 
d(.^TitiaI  letter  from  Lord  Cflatlereagh,  dat+:'d  22nd 
of  Jane,  T802,  recognifliTig  the  pK  d^o?*  given  at 
the  U^iion  ti>  the  Komftn  Cathi^Eca  of  Irelnnd, 
for  wtiich  they  ^ve  valuable  ccm^dt' ration  in 
tbeir  sopport  of  that  meaaure  (witfaoot  whieh 


iteenld'Mt^haifelNMni  earriray,  andniifhsrDD^ 
atniotibfr  tna  to*  esAsavottr  to  vsooaeile  the 
heads  e£  their  Merarehj  to  a  delay  in  peifontt- 
ance  of .  the  engagismeoU  made  po  them  by 
Mr.  Pitt's  ministry  for  the  endowment  of  their 
Church.  I)r.  Hoylan,  a  jiustij-venerated  pre- 
late^ had  then  recently  intimated  to  Lord  Com- 
waliis  the  cheerfhl  acquiescence  of  tl^e  fionuui 
Catholic  bishops  hi  the  endowment  of  their 
Church. 

*  The  eKteasion  of  Begiotti  Dontim  to  tte 
Preabyfaeriaiis  had  beea  juat  then  obtwned  by 
Lord  Qastleresgh ;  but  ieirottmsianeea  of  a  thea 
very  delicateAuature,  but  now  well  mndeistooci, 
prevented  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Pitt  Com 
pressing  the  Catholic  claim.  I  acted  on  the  ne- 
gotiation committed  to  me,  and  succeeded. 

'  No  man  of  the  slightest  political  "knowledge 
can  doubt  that^  but  fof  the  King's  tlhiess  and 
haa  neoesasry  withdrawal  from  pow<w,  Mr.  Pitt 
ooald.  immediatelj  after  the  Union,  have  esp- 
ried  through  Parliament  with  an  overwhelmiiig 
majority  of  both  Houses  his  measures  for  the 
complete  political  ^relief  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  tne  endowment  of  their  Church  •  and 
to  Mr.  Pitt's  intentions  on  that  subject  I  per- 
sonally testify  on  the  authority  of  liord  Com- 
walia.' 

In  1810,  Lord  Castlereagh  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  ('Hansard,*  May  20^ 
1801):^    • 

'UpoAtheeedfeflisstMalpsiiof  the  atrango- 
men(|  he  (Lord.  Oaatlerea^h)  was  authonaod  in 
the  year  1799  to  OQmmunicate  with  the  Catho- 
lic clergy.  It  was  distinct^  understood  that 
the  consideration  of  the  political  claims  of  the 
Catholics  must  remain  for  the  considera'ion  of 
the  Imperial  Pariiament;  but  the  expediency 
of  making  some  provision  fbr  th^r  olergy, 
Wider  proper  regolations,  wto  so  geaeratty  ren 
eogniaod  even  by  those  who  were  adyerao  to 
oopcf^eavona  af  a  politiosl  nature,  that  a  oooa- 
munication  was  o&cially  opened  irith  the  baada 
of  their  dorgy  upon  this  subjects' 

And  agfUB,  in  1821,  Lord  Castlereagh 
said —    . 

'That  he  was  authorised  under  Lord  Sid- 
mouth's  administration  to  communicate  to  the 
Catholie  clergy  that  H  was  in  eont(*mp)ation 
of  the  Govenuneat  to  make  a  propooitioa  for  a 
peai](niary  proTision  on  tbeur  behalf  to  Parli»- 
ment  They  stated,  in  the  moat  xespectfiil  and 
disinterested  manner,  that  they  could  not,  con- 
sistently with  duty  and  honour,  receive  such  a 
mark  of  grace  and  favour  at  that  moment' 

Clearly  maaniag  that  until  emaneifMitioQ 
wia  given  to  the  laity  the  clergy  eo«kl  not  in 
honour  receive  i  State  pvevisioB  for  tbem- 
selvea,  bat  also  implying  that  tke  objection 
was  of  a  teapotwy  natoM^  aad  ooald,  and 
probably  woaU,  be  removed.  From  these 
estracta  it  is  qnite  oloar  that  before,  during, 
and  after  the  .Union^  the  gorernoieot  of  l£. 
Pitt,  and  afterwards  of  Mr.  Addiagton,  wmm 
in  iiego(6atioa)  with  tke   Roman  Qalholic 
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tioDy  aficfStl^  jucovisiQQ  for  Uio  .pjnettbbod  ; 
that  10  eontideration  of  the  offers  made  bv 
Mr.  Pittas  GovefameD^  th^  Catholics  gafe 
tbeir  coDsent  to  tJieUnio^,  andtb^  the  cpn- 
ditioDs  irere  never  accomplislied  .roaialj 
owinff  to  the  nnfortunaite  state  oC  tbc  King's 
bealtn.  The  ooe  part,  Catbolic.  £iay  Eou^nci- 
patiOD,  was  tardily  aod  rdactaptly.  ^raotef}, 
sbora  of.  niQch  of  the  graceful  ai^i  Jbiealii^ 
ii^oence  which  it  migbt  have  bad ;  the  other, 
a  State  provision  foruie  clergy,  to  the  eternal 
discredit  of  oor  good  faith  and  national 
hoDoar,  remains  unperformed  to  the  present 
day.  [^    ^     ,\  '        .... 

It  appears,  then,  as  the  rssult  of  our  in- 
vestigation, that  the  idea  of  findii^  in  l^&la- 
tion  any  speedy  or  complete  remedy  for  .the 
discontents  of  Ireland  is  a  mere  delusion; 
tbst  those   discontents  eprins    from  causes 
which  legislation  did  not  make  and  cannot 
tii^^  away ;  and  tbi^  the  remedy,  if  ever  it 
isb  comcy  must  co^ie  ^i  great  ineasure  from 
the  Irish   peopl^   uemaelv^es.      ^rom   this 
position  several  practical  conelusions  of  great 
Taloe  flow.      In    the   first  .place,  the   true 
friends  of  Ireland  ought  by  all  means  to  dis- 
coarage  those  rash  and  violent  attempts  at 
change  which  find  so  much  favour  in  quar- 
ters from  which  better  things  miffht  have 
reasonably  been  expected.     Internal  discord, 
and   the   want  of    confidence   of    English 
capitalists  in  Irish  investments,  are  the  two 
causes  which  give  to  the  land  question  its 
exaggerated  and  unnatural  importance.     Till 
these  causes  of  disorder  can  be  removed, 
interference  with  the  results  that  flow  from 
tbea  will  only  tend  to  aggravate  the  evil. 
No  hiw  that  can  be  suggested  will  diminish 
them,  while  anything  that  tends  to  diminish 
^e  confidence  of  the  wealthier  classes  in  the 
pennanence  of   the    present  settlement  of 
property  would    greatly    deepen    the    two 
foaotains  of  all  mischief,  distrust,  and   dis- 
cord. 

Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  both  agree 
in  seeing  in  the  Fenian  conspiracy  an  ex- 
hortation to  take  some  decided  measure  for 
the  contentment  of  Ireland.    Mr.  Bright  tells 
» that  nothing  good  has  ever  been  done  for 
her  except  under  pressure,  and  seems  to  in- 
fer that  as  the  pressure  has  come  the  good 
viD  speedily  follow.     Mr.  Gladstone,  with 
that  passion  for  self-humiliatioo  which  is  with 
Um  a  kind  of  intermittent  fever,  says, '  These 
pnttfiil  and  horrible  manifestations  may,  per- 
nps,  in  the  merciful  designs  of  Providence 
—without  in  the  slightest  degree  acquitting 
|he  aathors  of   responsibility — have    been 
iBteaded  to  invite    this  nation  to  greater 
*>uch  of  its  own  heart  and  spirit  and  con- 
ictcaoewith  reference  to  the  condition  of 


country.'  Sorel v.  such,  la^gf aga  a»  thia  tmm 
litUe  above  tV'Wel  of,  (C^ni.  It  ia  eooji|^ 
to  altri)>ut^  th^'Cmel  outiages.of  thefeiuaw 
tft  tlie  will  of  wicked  mep,  w,ithout  in«iating 
on  9/$eb^  i^  them  aa  .especial  v^tation  ^f 
Providence  by  yyhich ,  tk^  ionoeeot  l^• 
tortured,.  noiMtilated)  and  massacred  in  order 
to  atir  the  conepiei^oe  Qf  the  gi^ilty*  .  Bnc)vn 
judgment  ^t  <)^]jte  uiv««oeasaryi  fpr  inteiPeat 
^na  cgnvictjoo  akead^*  plead  with  irreai*^ 
ibh)  ufgfinQjfyT  4he  doipg  aaythi«g.  that  naf 
cpuciliat^Hnid  copteut Ireland.  Th£  diffiooitf 
is  not  in  the.  will  hut  in  the  power.  Aa  far 
aaFeDi4^iMPi(aea,Abecasa'iabopel6i#.  W^ 
are  told  phunly  jLha^  ootiung- we  otn^^ftbo^ 
of  ahaolute  aefMuraiipn  will  appease  ii. ,  Aa 
far  as  other  ininor  diaceoteuta  go,  t)ie  ipor^ 
w^.qximjiiaeiato  them  the  pom  wa  sea  tb«t 
tl^ey  arise  from  economical  imd  aociai/cocuii- 
tiooa  over  which  lava  are  powerleaa><t-  ....  % 

^     *QttMlegefl«inemoribus    '  '  '    " 
ppoftciuntf    I 


As  for  Taws  and  administration,  Ireland  u 
on  the  same  tboting  as  England ;  and,  where 
there  is  a  difference,  Ireland  will  be  found  to 
be  better  cared  for  than  England.  She  haa  a 
lighter  taxation ;  a  better  system  of  primary 
education ;  a  middle-class  university  system 
wholly  supported  by  the  State — a  want 
severely  felt  at  this  moment  in  England ;  a 
police  quite  eoual  alone,  though  mainly  com- 
posed of  Irish  Catholics,  to  deal  with  the 
Fenians,  entirely  supported  by  the  State. 
Irishmen  sit  on  the  English  bench;  for  many 
years  an  Irish  Prime  Minister  directed  the 
affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  an  Irish 
General  commanded  our  armies  in  the  great 
French  War ;  Irishmen  govern  our  colonies  ; 
Irishmen  direct  our  diplomacy ;  Irishmen  fill 
our  Indian  and  home  services.  Not  only  are 
they  theoretically  equal,  the  theory  is  reduced 
into  the  most  literal  practice.  They  are,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes — 

'  Participes  libertatis  Sceptrique  BritannL'   ^ 

We  may  say  to  the  Irish,  in  the  words  of 
Cerealis  to  the  Gania,  in  the  Fourth  Bo<^  of 
Tacitus'a  History,  *  Ipsi  plemmqne  legionibna 
nostris  prsBsidetis,  ipsi  has  aliasque  provinciaa 
regitis,  nihil  separatum  clausumve.*  The 
whole  policy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch 
in  Ireland  has  changed  towards  us  just  in  pro- 
portion to  our  efforts  to  conciliate  it  Instead 
of  being  national  it  haa  become  ultramontane ; 
but  we  have  kept  our  temper.  We  have 
been  vexed  by  endless  and  objectleea  con- 
spiracies, but  only  where  life  has  actually  been 
taken  have  we  taken  life.  It  is  a  little  too 
much  for  persons  conscious  of  ao  much  for- 
bearance,  ao  much  goodwill  and  aelf<om- 
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tfrAtid)  to  M  b&nwl  ttp&tt  Yy  Mr.  Dtwot  sna 
Mr.  G)ftd»toiie  t»  pni  <m  the  white  flheet,  to 
fceat  their  breasts, to  "ntter  •Me&  cnlpl*  and 
**  coufiteof '  and  virtnally  to  iMsntne  to  them- 
ieltes  the  blarney  be<$aDee  a  siet  of  desperate 
ttifBans,  who  hare  ettmncipated  Aemselres 
ft6m  aU  ]HW9j  homan  and  divine,  are  distarb- 
iftga  f/eaeefo!  cotmtry  by  their  tnnrders  and 
^tplosions.  It  is  the  duty  of  aTl  parties  to 
^treiifftben  the  haftds  of  the  Goremment; 
itfid  we  WB^  to  do  th*t  h  not  tor^etetiie 
F^ian  oonspitators  of  one  'jot  of  responsi- 
WHtj  by  seeking  to  trace  their  ontrages  to 
trar  fiMilts,bnt  to  depict  tiiem  as  they  really 
lire— enemies  of  the  hnman  race,  whose  crimes 
"Woold  hate  been  scarcely  less  detestable  had 
they  been  perpetrated  in  the  blacVest  period 
of  Irish  history,  instead  of  now  when  every 
•Miotis  grienrace  has  been  long  removed. 
Nsrf,  we  will  go  fbrther,  and  say  that,  so  far 
firom  having  any  jnst  canse  of  quarrel  with 
ns,  we  have  laid  and  are  laying  Ireland  nndcr 
the  deepest  obligations.  The swei4 o(  Damo- 
cles hangs  over  her  head,  and  we  are  the 
single  hair  that  keeps  it  from  falling  upon 


het.  tSti|>pose  these  reckless  adventarefs  to 
gain  their  ends;  suppose  the  mediating  and 
pacifying  poWer  of  England  finally  with- 
drawn ;  what  fotare  wonTd  be  open  for  Ire- 
land ?  A  total  wreck  of  all  property  and 
credit;  i  desperate  civil  war,  which  wonld 
soon  show  the  world  how  entirely  the  mission 
of  England  had  been  one  of  peace  and  con- 
ciliation; and  nitimate  subjection  to  some 
foreign  Power,  whose  rule  would  teach  Ire- 
land the  real  meaning  of  the  complaints  made 
in  her  name  against  us  with  so  much  levity  and 
so  much  injustice.  The  difference  between 
the  state  of  peace  and  order  in  which,  con- 
trary  to  the  desire  of  so  many  of  her  people, 
we  maintain  her,  and  the  anarchy,  bloodshed, 
and  ruin  we  have  described,  is  the  measure 
of  the  obligations  of  Ireland  to  this  country. 
We  are  conscious,  if  not  of  the  good  we 
are  able  to  do,  at  least  of  the  evil  we  pre- 
vent^ and  refuse  to  follow  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  his  confessions  of  wrong  and  injiistice 
towards  a  people  who  are  saved  bj  our 
agency  alone  from  the  most  fearful  and 
ruinous  calamities. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  The  Works  of  Lord  Macau- 
lay  complete.  Edited  by  his  sister,  Lady 
Trevelyan.      8  vols.  8vo,  LoDdon.     1866. 

2.  Tke  New  Examen;  or  an  Inquiry  into 
the  Evidence  relating  to  certain  JPassagee 
in  Lord  Macaula%fs  Suiory,  By  John 
Paget,  Barrister-at-Law.  Edinburgh  aod 
London.     1861. 

Tbx  time  has  come  when  we  feel  boand  to 
enter  a  firm  protest  against  a  species  of  hero- 
worrahip  which  cannot  fail  to  demoralise  and 
discredit  the  republic  of  letters,  if  it  spreads. 
Hie  worshippers  at  the  Macanlay  ^rine  will 
not  rest  satisfied  with  the  ready,  nay  eager, 
recognition  of  their  idol  as  the  most  brilliant 
and  popular  essayist  and  historian  of  the  age. 
They  peremptorily  insist  on  his  infallibility. 
There  is  to  be  no  appeal  from  his  jnd^ents. 
As  who  should  say,  *  I  am  Sir  Oracle.'  In 
tpparent  imitation  of  a  familar  practice  on 
board  ship  when  the  hour  is  reported,  no 
sooner  has  he  pronounced  an  opinion  or  in- 
ference, than  his  votaries  exclaim  in  chorus, 
*make  it  so.'  Woe  to  the  critics  who  pre- 
same  to  claim  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
or  dare  to  unsettle  what  be  has  pronounced 
to  be  settled.  They  will  be  ignored,  hustled 
on  one  side,  or  misrepresented ;  whilst  the 
original  false  creed  or  theory  will  be  confi- 
dently set  forth  anew  as  if  nothing  ever  had, 
or  ever  could  be,  urged  against  it.  What 
makes  the  school  or  clique  to  which  we  allude 
e^>ecial]y  formidable  and  mischievous,  is  its 
respectability ;  comprising,  as  it  4oeS|  several 
distinguished  men  c^  letters,  and  hflAring  for 
its  organ  a  Review  of  long-established  influ- 
ence  and  reputation^  Nor  does  it  much  mend 
the  matter  that  they  are  acting  conscien- 
tiously, and  do  not  even  seem  aware  that 
they  risk  any  loss  of  literary  reputation,  al- 
vou  cxxnr.  L — 11 


though  readv  to  go  any  lengths  rather  than 
admit  that  tney  have  erred  with  their  master. 
When  a  lady  asked  Dr.  Johnson  how  he 
came  to  commit  a  palpable  blunder  in  his 
*  Dictionary,'  he  replied  :  *  Ignorance,  Ma'am, 
pure  ignorance.'  Lord  Macaulay  was  never 
seduced  into  such  a  display  of  frankness,  al- 
though he  could  have  afforded  it  equally  well. 
It  was  a  point  of  honour  with  him  never  to 
admit  an  error ;  and  his  disciples  manfully 
maintain  to  this  hour  that  he  never  was 
guilty  of  one.  There  has  been  enough  of 
this.  We  have  a  duty  to  perform,  though 
we  are  well  aware  that  it  is  an  invidious  and 
a^difficult  one.  Almost  all  readers  feel  the 
charm  of  Lord  Macaulay's  eloquence, — of  his 
rich  imagination,  his  descriptive  powers,  his 
goiwous  rhetoric,  his  glow,  grasp,  and  com- 
prehensiveness,— but  very  few  care  to  in- 
quire about  the  evidence  upon  which  his 
splendid  declamations  rest.  Examination  of 
evidence  in  a  critical  spirit  is  to  most  persona 
repulsive,  and  it  is  always  difficult  to  under- 
take the  support  of  reasoned  truth  against 
eloquent  sentiment.  We  have,  moreover,  to 
contend,  in  the  present  case,  not  only 
i^inst  the  *  vulgi  indiligentia  vcri ' — the  dis- 
like which  the  majority  always  feel  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  truth* — but  against  an  estab- 
lished admiration,  which  in  manj  minds 
rises  to  something  like  a  religions  sentiment. 
It  is  no  plea^re  to  us,  we  can  assure  our 
readers,  to  dwell  upon  the  failings  of  an  emi- 
nent writer  whose  loss  we  all  deplore,  and 
who  has  left  behind  him  a  large  circle  of 
attached  and  ardent  admirei^ ;  but  W6  cannot 
stand  by  and   allow    arrogant    assumption 


*  Tb«  dictnm  of  Tbvoydides  is  as  tme  now  as  it 
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and  transparent  sophistries  to  be  pro- 
duced as  decisive  of  a  controversy  be- 
cause Lord  Macaulaj  has  set  his  seal 
npon  them.  The  time  can  hardly  come 
when  his  pictaresqae  and  larainons  pages 
will  cease  to  be  devoured  with  Avidity  by  the 
iDOst  intellectual  and  impressible  class  of 
readers;  and  these,  above  all  others,  should 
be  forewarned  that  a  most  attractive  and  in- 
structive companion  may  prov6  a  very  un- 
safe counsellor  or  guide. 

We  may  as  well  say  at  starting  that  we 
do  not  accuse  Lord  Macaulay  of  conscious 
misrepresentation  or  premeditated  wrong* 
He  was  a  man  of  ao  ardent  generous  nature, 
with  high  aspirations  for  human  progress,  a 
deep  sense  of  justice,  and  a  vehement  hatred 
of  oppression.  Indeed,  it  was  the  very  deplh 
and  strength  of  his  moral  and  political  con- 
victions that  so  frequently  warped  his  judg- 
ment :  he  could  see  no  good  in  any  one  who 
he  thoi^bt  upheld  tyranny  or  bigotry,  no 
harm  in  any  one  who  seemed  to  him  to 
prooiote  civil  and  religious  freedom.  By 
tome  peculiarity  of  his  mental  constitu- 
tion he  was  also  singularly  impatient 
of  uncertainty :  like  sundry  recent  converts 
or  perverts  that  shall  be  nameless,  he  hurried 
into  dogmatism  to  escape  doubt.  He  could 
pever  be  made  to  understand  that  there  are 
whole  classes  of  subjects  on  which  Certainty  is 
unattainable :  questions  to  which,  instead  of 
aayitig  yes  or  no,  we  are  compelled  to  give  a 
qualified  reply.  It  was  in  reference  to  this 
peculiarity,  as  displayed  in  the  Cabinet,  that 
Lord  Melbourne  remarked:  'Macaulay  is 
always  so  cock-sure  of  everything.'  We 
were  instantly  reminded  of  him  by  the  pas- 
sage in  which  a  great  contemporary  warns 
both  readers  and  writers  against  the  tendency 
'  to  break  loose  from  the  unseen  spell  by 
which  a  conscientious  criticism  binos  them 
down — to  screw  up  the  possible  and  pro- 
bable into  certainty,  to  suppress  counter-ba- 
lancing considerationi^  and  to  substitute  a 
pleasing  romance  in  place  of  half-known  and 
perplexing  realities.'* 

Then,  there  was  his  notorious  fondness  for 
the  dramatic  or  melodramatic  in  oomposition, 
for  telling  contrasts  and  picturesque  details — 
that  meretricious  taste,  that  vanity  of  style, 
by  which  an  author  may  be  as  dangerously 
misled  as  a  woman  by  vanity  of  dress.  Effect 
was  to  him  what  *  Action'  was  to  Demos- 
thenes, or  Faudacey  toujourM  Vaudac€  to 
Danton — his  aioi,  hn  end,  his  principle,  his 
condition  and  criterion  of  success.  The 
artistic  delineations  and  descriptions  on  which 
he  prided  himself  havo  been  ooropared  to 


•  •  Grote^s  ffistory  of  Greeo«,'  vol.  I,  Prefcce, 
9  X. 


Rembrandt  pictures,  made  up  of  dszzling 
lights  and  deep  shades :  a  comparison  which 
suggests  that,  whilst  the  painter  may  select 
subjects  adapted  to  his  peculiar  talent,  the 
historian  must  take  scenes  and  characters  S8 
they  present  themselves,  and  paint  them  with 
Ih^  fidelity  of  truth.  Lord  Macaulay  does 
not  seem  to  know  what  an  unvarnished  nar- 
rative, a  graduated  tone,  or  a  neutral  tint 
means:  he  had  onlv  Uack  and  white,  with 
two  or  three  of  the  most  showy  colours,  on 
his  palette ;  and  as  he  dashes  them  on  his 
canvas  with  the  impetuosity  of  creative 
genius,  ihe  results  are  too  often  mere  fancy 
pieces,  not  drawings  from  nature  or  portraits 
from  the  life.  But  nature  abhors  a  violent 
eontrast  almost  as  much  as  she  is  said  to  ab- 
hor a  vacuum ;  whilst  spotless  patriots  and 
black-and-all-black  villains  are  as  rare  as 
giants  and  dwarfs  in  life — 

*  Virtuous  and  vicious  ev'ry  man  must  be, 
Few  in  the  extreme,  but  dl  in  the  degree.' 
He  was  so  apt  to  let  his  imagination  ran 
away  with  him^  that  we  constantly  find  him 
employing  it  to  expand  and  gild  truisms  or 
amplify  coramonplaoes.  Take,  for  example, 
the  eloquent  description  of  the  battle  of  Lan- 
den,  in  the  course  of  which  he  expatiates, 
through  the  best  part  of  a  page,  on  the  di- 
minished importance  of  bodily  strength  in  a 
oommander  in  consequence  of  the  invention 
of  gunpowder ;  winding  up  with  an  eminently 
oharaeteristio  exa^^ratioii  of  the  personal 
defects  of  Luxembourg  and  King  William  :— 
'  It  is  probable  that^  among  the  hundred  sad 
twenty  Uiousand  soldiers  ir^  were  marshalled 
round  Neerwinden  under  all  the  standards  of 
Western  Europe,  the  two  feeblest  in  body  were 
the  hunchback  dwarf  who  urged  forward  the 
fiery  onset  of  France,  and  the  asthmatic  skele- 
ton who  covered  the  slow  retreat  of  England.'— 
(*  Works/  voL  iv.  p.  24.* 

Or,  take  the  passage  in  which  the  evils  of 
a  debased  currency  are  contrasted  with  the 
evils  of  misgovemment : 

*  The  misgovemment  of  Charles  and  James, 
gross  as  it  had  been,  had  not  prevented  the 
common  business  of  life  fi*om  going  steadily  and 
prosperously  on.  While  the  honour  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  State  were  sold  to  a  foreign 
Power,  while  chartered  rights  were  invaded, 
while  fundamental  laws  were  violated,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  quiet,  honest,  and  in- 
dustrious families  laboured  and  traded,  ate  their 
meals  and  lay  down  to  rest,  in  comfort  and  se- 
curity. YHiether  Whigs  or  Tories,  Protestants 
or  Jesuits  were  uppermost,  the  grazier  drove 
his  beasts  to  markert :  the  grocer  weighed  out 
his  currants*  the  dnmer  measured  oat  bis 
broadcloth ;  the  hum  of  buyers  and  sdlers  wss 


*  AU  Ihe  misrsnoss  are  msde  to  the  last  edicioa 
of  Lord  Macaulsj'a  Works  pUoed  at  the  bead  o^ 
this  article. 
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«B  bud  as  eT«r  in  th«  towns ;  the  banreet- 
iome  was  celebrsted  m  joyou$ly  aa  ever  in 
ihe  bamlets ;  the  cream  overflowed  the  palls  of 
Cheshire ;  the  apple  juice  foamed  in  the  preeset 
of  HerelbrdAire ;  the  pile*  of  iftf o«ek*y  ^ow^ 
in  the  fyoDma^  of  ihe  ^rent;  and  the  barrows 
of  coal  roUed  fast  alo^g  the  timber  railwaprs 
of  the  Tyne.*  — <VoL  iv.  p.  189.) 

Tbcr»  k  no  rtaaon  why  this  riietorieal 
&ni)<Ba  ahotild  orer  atop  io  long  m  Uiere 
was  a  trade,  calling,,  or  occnpatfon  to  be  par- 
tkolanzed:  the  pith  of  the  proposition 
(which  required  no  proof)  being  contained 
ID  the  first  sentence.  Why  not  continue 
Ibos :—        . , 

•  The  apothecary  Tended  Ms  dmgs  as  nsnal; 
ihe  podHerer  ersmmed  his  turkeys ;  the  fish^ 
monger  skinned  his  eeb;  the  wme-merchant 
^nlterated  his  port ;  as  many  hot-cross  bnns 
fts  ever  were  eaten  on  (Jood  Friday ;  as  many 
pancakes  on  8hrote  Tuesday,  a^  many  Christ^ 
mae-pies  on  OhristmasHlay ;  on  area  steps  ^e 
dom^iicdmdge  tookin  herdafly  penny  worth  of 
She  chalky  mixture  which  Londpners  call  milk; 
throngh  area  bars  the  feline  tribe,  vigilant  as 
erer,  watched  the  arrival  of  the  cats*-meat 
man ;  the  painted  courtesan  flaunted  in  the 
Haymarket;  the  cabs  rattled  through  the 
fiPliand;  and  from  the  suburban  regions  of 
^dham  and  Futney  the  cart  of  the  marl^et^ 
g;ardener  wended  jM  WoW  and  midni^  way 
sJong  I^ccadiUy  to  deposit  Its  load  of  cabbages 
ftnd  turnips  m  Ck>yent  Garden.' 

PffAotice  makes  perfect :  tbis  style  of  wri- 
tMg  w  aasy  eDongn  when  000  haa  caoght  the 
tilek  af  it ;  and  there  ate  aiher  tatoor  beaa^ 
tl«a  of  Lord  Maoatilay  which  bis  successors 
need  not  despair  of  rfyalling  if  they  take 

Kioa  :  e.ff^  his  mode  of  stating  that  wild  an- 
als  were  more  numerous  in  Kngland  when 
rigbta  of  forest  we're  strictly  maiptained  and 
luJf  of  wbat  is  now  arable  and  pasture  was 
VBSoeiosed: 

'The  wild  bull  with  his  white  mane  was  still 
fo  be  found  wandering  in  a  few  of  t|he  southern 
forests.  The  badger  niade  his  dark  and  tor- 
taoui  hols  Oft  tb«  side  of  every  hill  where  the 
OQp«|e%ood  grow  thick.  The  wild  sata  were 
ftcqv^tly  heard  by  nis^ht  wailing  round  the 
lodgi^  0^  the  rangers  of  WhitUebuiy  and  Need- 
wooti  Th^  yellowrbreasted  mar^n  was  still 
ed  in  C&anbooirne  Ch«*e  Tor  bis  fur,  re- 
I  inftlM  dtaiy  SoUhat  of  the  sable,    l^en 


wsfestamngi  lBC|rothak»  vuM  feet  beftwaon 
mm  ttdramitba  4ft  the  wibga,  weyed  on  flak 
9kms  tbe  aoast  of  Korl<4k.'*H[Vol  i.  p. '2^0 

Vm  toode  of  deseribiBg  the  amiinal  orea- 
tfoo  Iui4  beea  sdready^a^pic^);^  in  Ih^  ^  An- 


'  A^  fti^ei^d  race  with  pinfoiis  skim  the  aTr, 
Bet  soflie  MclEe»«),  aad  still  lesB  ibe  btsr: 
^il,,gianilfcawood»saraii^hiaitoah|sptasyji 
Oat  witjb  sod  i|s4  ^firsass  hit  waUiy  wi^,  . 

,  i:his,sUiAt)yt|BhSegc%yisi<khis4hag|^hid«: 
Thafft  MUgbt.by  nshert,  it  on  Sundays  cried.' 


The  most  gorgeous  of  Lord  Macaulay^s 
descriptive  pieces  is  undoubtedly  the  Has^ 
tings  Trial  in  Westminster  Hall,  with  the 
pfoces^i^  ai^d  ^e  tatah^  raucmtii  of  the 
conjpinr.  The  varied  knowledge  and  rith* 
pess  of  imacinatimi  expended  fn  the  composi- 
tion are  undeniable ;  yet  when  it  was  highly 
praised  before  the  late  Sir  G.  Cornewall 
Lewisi  whose  worship  was  cai;)flaed  to  ancient 
altars^  he  dryly  remarked  that  it  smacked 
strongly  of  the  showman  and  the  aactioneer. 

Redundancy  of  ornanrant  and  glittering 
superfluity  of  illustration,  however,  afford  no 
ground  for  regret  or  complaint  It  is  to  the 
much  more  serious  abuse  of  this  illustrions 
writer's  gifts  that  we  attribute  a  gradually 
accelerated  decline  in  his  authority,  which 
fBosf  lead  to  a  grave  deduction  from  his  fan^a. 
The  jndgnsent  of  foreign  nations  may  be 
accepted  as  a  tolerably  fhir  sample  of  the 
judgment  of  posterity.  Already,  both  on 
the  Continent  and  in  the  United  StAtes,  Lord 
Macaulay  is  almost  always  quoted  with  quali- 
fication or  reserve ;  and  we  have  been  anti- 
cipated in  the  line  of  argument  we  propose 
So  pursoB  by  several  writers  of  learning  and 
ability,  to  whose  scattered  discoveries  and 
comments  we  hope  to  give  fresh  point  and 
strength  bv  concentrating  them.  Foremost 
amongst  these  stands  Mr.  Paget,  the  author 
of  '  The  New  Examen,'  who  has  brought  to 
the  task  a  rare  amount  of  sagacity  and  re- 
seareby  and  in  mumerons  instanoes  has  (in 
our  humble  jadgmont)  ccmvictod  the  Whig 
oracle  of  inexcusable  misstatement  or  sup- 
pression of  facts*  Nor  are  these  ordinary, 
aocidentalf  or  insulated  mistakes — 

'  quA8  ant  inoerla  fadft 
>  MxL%  huinSBa  parum  oavit  natora.* 

The  aberrations  of  which  we  especially 
coro.plain  are  tbe  fruit  of  the  manner  of  wn- 
ting  which  he  systematically  pursued :  they 
may  be  traced  to  his  most  marked  qualities ; 
wi<k  views,  sweeping  eonclusions,  rules  of 
conduct,  dogmas  of  faith,  principles  of  policy, 
are  based  upon  them :  tney  are  among  tbe 
chief  materials  and  instruments  with  which 
he  constructs  or  destroys  reputation.  The 
proposed  inquiry,  therefore,  involves  much 
more  than  the  accuracy  of  a  great  author. 
Tbe  characters  of  nations,  classes,  kings, 
statesmen  and  heroes  are  involved ;  and  it  is 
in  tbe  full  sense  of  no  comodon  responsibility 
tbat  we  procieed. 

We  begin  with  the  celebrated  account  of 
tb^  nighfaads,  whicb,  as  we  are  opportunely 
reminded,  is  all  the  more  startling  as  coming 
from  ode  who  is  by  direct  descent  a  High- 
lander. After  referring  to  Lord  Macaulay^s 
4>edigree  as  set  forth  m  the  Peerage,  which 
gives  him  a  Highland  minister  and  a  Bristol 
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Qtiaker  for  pateroal  and  maternal  gnmd- 
fathers  respectively,  Mr.  Paget  ppcews: — 

'With  Highland  and  Qoalqetblpod flowing 
in  equal  currents  thr^uffh  hid  vei^,  it  is  dlf&- 
cult  to  say  whether  a  Highlander  or  a  Quaker 
is  the  more  favourite  object  of  his  satire  amj 
butt  for  ^he  shafts  Of  bis  ridicule;  whether 
George  Fox  or.  Coll  of  the  Cows  comes  in  for 
^e  larp^er  i^iare  of  his  contempt;  whether  the 
enthusiast  who  ^It  himself  drvin^y  moved  to 
take  off  what  we  are  in.^ie  habit  of  consider- 
ing aa  the .  lOi^st  essential  oi  all  garments  and 
jbo  walk  in  th,e  simplicity  of  nature  through  th9 
towQ  of  Skipton,  or  the  native  of  the  (irain- 
pians,  who  never  possessed  such  an  article  of 
dress  at  all,  is  the  more  ridiculous  in  hl^  eyes; 
whether,  in  short,  he  de$pises  most  those  who 
gave  birth  to  his  fattier  or  his  mother.  It  is 
with  the  paternal  ancestors  of  the  historian 
that  we  have  at  present  to  do.  No  quarrel  is 
«o  bitter  as  a  family  quarrel ;  when  fk  man  takes 
to  abusing  bis  father  or  his  mother,  he  does  it 
with  infinitely  greater  gusto  thai;i  a  mere  stran- 
ger. Lord  Macaulay's  aescription  of  the  Hieh- 
mnds  is  accordingly  so  vituperative,  so  spiteral, 
so  grotesque — ^it  displays  such  command  of  the 
language  of  hatrad,  and  such  astounding 
power  of  abuse,  that,  coming  as  it  does  from 
a  writer  who  challen|^  a  place  by  the  side  of 
Hume  and  Gibbon,  it  takes  the  breath  away, 
and  one  feels  almost  as  one  would  on  receiving 
a  torrent  of  blasphemy  from  a  Bishop,  or 
ribaldry  from  a  JudgOy  or  a  volley  of  oaths  from 
a  young  lady  whose  crinoline  one  had  just 
pfloted.  with  the  utmost  respect,  tenderness, 
and  difficulty,  to  her  pkce  at  the  dinmer-^table.' 
— (^  The  New*  Examen/  p.  160.)' 

We  do  not  believe  that  Lord  Macaalat 
was  animated  by  the  smallest  spice  of  ani- 
mosity or  spite.  The  only  Scotchmen  who 
did  not  manifest  an  honest  pride  in  him  on 
all  occaaiona,  or  of  whom  ha  had'  e^er  even 
temporary  reason  to  complain,  were  the  low- 
land voters  of  Edinburgh,'  who'  amply  r^ 
deemed  in  1852  the  folly  and  fnjustice  of 
his  rejection  in  1847.  Ho  bad  no  quarrel, 
public  or  private,  to  avenge,  and  no  motive 
for  vituperation.  His  sole  object  was  effect, 
which  in  this  instance  could  only  be  obtained 
by  the  peculiiir'inode  of  treatment  he  puf- 
sued.  The  general  state  of  the  Highlands 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  was  weH 
known  to  tne  readers  of '  CHd  Mortality'  and 
^  Rob  Roy.'  It  was  confessedly  the  charm, 
the  halo, 'flung  over  them  by  the  great  en- 
chanter of  the  North,  that  first  made  ibeir 
lakes  and  fflens  the  favourite  resort  of  tou- 
rists; and  it  is  an  undontted  truth  thalf  the 
laste  for  wild  ficenery,  real  or  affected,  re  fidf- 
dom  largely  indulged  at  the  cost  of  personal 
discomfort  or  riskT  The  start  of.  aT^ondon 
family  for  the  Trosachs  or  Glencoe  is*  invari- 
ably prefeeed  by  a  prosaic  inquiry  touching 
inns.    But  what  is  the  use  of  repeating  fa- 


miliar facts  in  plain  tangoage,  when  Aey  can 
be  i-hetoricaHy  dreasea  np  in  a  manner  to 
produee  all  thie  excitement  and  interest  of  i^ 
a^naatiooal  iiovel.or  n  melodrama —   , 

'  It  is  tot  easy  for  It  modem  Sh^hmifi, 
^0  can  pass  m  a  day  fhnn  his  dub  in  Saint 
James's  Street' to  hi»  shootiUg-box  among  the 
Grampians,  and  whm  fiada  i&i  hia  fib0otmg*lK)z 
aU  tliexM>iBAMrta.andrh»uri^  of  hiaolub^  tQ  b«h 
li^ye  t^aty  iA  the  t^e  .o(  hia  great-grancUather^ 
Saint  James's  ^treet^  had'  as. little  connexion 
with  the  Grampiai^  as  witii  0ie  Andes.  Tet 
so  it  was.  In  the  soutlh  of  our  island  scarcely 
anything  wa^  known  i^iKmt  the  OeKlo  part  <n 
Scotland ;  and  what  waa  known  excited  mi 
ieeUn«^  but  contempt  and  loathing  Xhe  crags 
and  the  glens,  the  woods  and  the  waters,  wera 
indeed  the  same  that  now  swarm  every  autumn 
with  admiring  gazers  and  sketchers.  The  Tro- 
aacha  woimd  aa  now  b^weea  giga^tici  walls  of 
rock  tapestried  with  broom  and  wild  roses  i 
Foyers  came  l^eadlong  down  through  the  birch* 
wood  with  the  same  leap  and  the  aame  roar 
with  which  he  still  ruahea  to  Loch  Neas;  and, 
in  defiance  of  the  sun  of  June,  the  snowy  acalp 
of  Ben  Oruachan  rose,  aa  it  stall  rises,  over  the 
willowy  iflleta  of  Loch  Awe.  Yet  none  of 
these  Bights  had  power,  till  a  recent  period,  to 
attract  a  single  poet  or  pain^r  p'ommore  c^u^ 
lent  j^nd  more  tranquil  regipna.  Indeed,  &w 
and  police,  trade  and  indulpy*  have  done  far 
more  than  people  of  romaatio  oiapoaitiona  will 
readily  admit  to  develope  in  out  minda  a  aense 
of  the  wilder  beauties  of  nature.  A  traveller 
niust  be  freed  horn  •  aB  appreheftsioa  of  being 
murdered  or  atarv«d  before'  he  oaa  be  ohamea 
brtheboMoalliittaaBdndittiitB  rof  tteliilk 
He  is  not  likely  lo  be  thrown  latoeoalaaie&b^ 
the  -abruptness  of  a  precipice  ^m  whiclli  ^e  is 
in  imxfipent  danger  or  falling  two  thousand 
feet  perpendicular;  by  the  boiling  wav^  of  i 
torrent  which  'suddemj^  whirls  away  his  bag- 
gage, and  fofctti  him  to  run  fbrliis  hfe,*  by  the 
glooihy  modern'  ef  ^  pass  where  1^  find»  a 
corpse  wnich  marauders  have  just  stripped  and 
mangled;  or  by  the  screams  of  those  ei^ea 
whose  next  ^eal  mav  probably  be  on  hia  own 
eyes.)--(Vot  iil  p.  42.)  /       . 

The  artistio.  merit  of  tiiia  parag^pk  k 
such  that  manv  of  our  readers  wi^l  thmik  w( 
for  bringing  it  tinder  their  notice,  qnit^  in- 
dependently of  its  value  aa  an  jtlufitratfon* 
But  >irhen  tliey  JtavQ  sufficiently  iidmired  the 
rich  tiata  of  .the  WiMf^  U^,  tiWia  caio^y 
wei|^  its  tffntk  ana  th6|iai9(nB«£  tke  gt)|** 
ral  imp0ea6i<H|  left  bf  iU  The  preeipioea  art 
just  as  high  and  tfaeriyera^qfrit^  aa  MaUe  Mr 
a^attddeAriaeof  9paU  aa  thejf.  vier^tw  )«m- 
^d  yeara  ag^^  Md  at'  the  tim«  in  qoastioii 
the  traveller  or  stranger  ran  farJea%AlAg(i 
from,  maraadera  in  tba  J^gbla^ds  tia^  ja  the 
metropplisy  'kept  in  constant  terror  by  bobae- 
breakaiV-oriMi'ihe  iiifi^iroMia -^  England, 
^  made  atto^^impwaaWa  by  tb€  freebdolers.* 
These  are  Lord  Macatday'a  Irorda  In  descri- 
bing the  state  of  England  in  1692.     In  the 
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Higbknds.  io  lM2y;  dis]tmcte4  as  tbej  "wer^ 
bj  fends,  tbe  crimes  ofbigbwi^  robbery  and 
kvsebmkiiig  were  alme^  iiA^mown;  and, 
iBi4«r  the'  patriardud  fru^e,  an^  clansman 
Hhe  plundered  a  traveller  would  ^eedily  hare 
experienced  the. rode  and  re(i^y  justice  of  thi^ 
4ii«ft«  But  let  OS  hear  what  sort  of  accoromo*> 
lUtien  an  EngM  iraTcMer  an  the  Bigbiapcb 
would  htfvefoandrahoot  the  same.perioa  ^f.iChe 
sod  his  bap^e  were  not  whirled  away  in  ator« 
isati  or  his  oocpse^  stripped  apd  mangled  hy 
iMiaudersa'Or  bis  eyes  picked  out  by  eagles : 

'HewiSQUIlttMns'hadto  eAdurahsildBhipeaS 
gvesias  if  lie  hai  sojotttsed  aitoong  the  S^ui^ 
Macerlhe.Sanieyedflb  Here,  and  iheie,  in»* 
deed,  at  the  castle  pfeome^reatr  lord  who  had 
aseatrin  the  Parliai^ent  and  Privy  Council, 
ind  who  was  accustomed  to  pass  a  large  par^ 
of  his  life  in  thl^  cities  of  tiie  South,  might  hare 
been  found  wiffs  and  embroidered  coats,  plate 
tnd  fine  Unen,  laoe  and  jewels,  French  disbea 
tad  Frsneli  'wines.  Bat,  in  ffenerbl^'  the  tra-» 
TsUer  woald  have  been. fdreea  to  eoatent  hitbr 
lelf  with  verj  different  quarters.  In  many 
dwellings  the  furniture,  tl^e  food,  tjhe  clothing, 
nay,  the  y^erj  hair  and  skin  of  his  ho^ts  would 
We  pu^  his  philosophy  tothe  proof.  His  lodg- 
ing w6ul4  sometime  have  been  in  a  hut  of 
TOch*  €fv<^  nook  would  have  swarmed  with 
vennio.  He  would  have  inhaled  so  atmos-' 
fhete  Ihidk  With  peiat-etioke,  and  foul  with  a 
nodied  neieonaie  ezhalaticHis.  At  supper  graiU 
&tenly  for  horses  would  have  been  set  befops 
UxDy  accompanied  by  a  cake  of  blood  drawn 
from  living  cew&  Some  of  the  company  with 
wbi^  he  would  have  feasted 'Would  nave  be^n 
covered  with  cutaneous  eijUptions,  and  others 
wouM  have  been  smeared  with  tar 'like  sheep. 
His  eoQoh  would  have  been  the  bare  eartih, 
hj  or  wet  Bjs  die  weather  might  be :  and  from 
woendh  he*  would  have  risen  haup<M6oned 
with  stencil,  .half  Umd  with  ^e  reek  of  turf, 
liid  half  mad  with  the  itch.'— (Vol  iii,  p.  46<) 
There  is  a  remarkable  note  to  this  passage : 
*  Almost' aD  the^  droonisteiioeB  aretdceD 
from  Bart's  Letters..  fW  the-iair,  Jjutn.iAdebt^ 
ed  U)  Cleland'a  poetf:y»  In  hia  verses  on  the 
^  Highland  HosVJ' he  s%y8 :     . 

"ThotWoa  Is,  Ili4/i»  smeared  With  tai% 
Whi^  dot^  defeod  their  head  and  neek, 
hnH^  as  it  doth  Iheir  aheep  protect**  * 

Before  examining  hqw  far  the  statements 
isthtteitare  supported  by  these  authori- 
ties let  OS  weigh  tbeif  i^rnal  probability 
xd  their  agreement  with  universal  laws  and 
cos^^a  of  society.  The  writer  would  fain 
kid  us  tq  believe  t1^  ^tere  was  nothing  in- 
teoae^iajtet,  petween.,,  wasteful  luxury  ^nd 
iqttsMpoyeriy,  he^we^  the,  castle  of  somn 
put  1(^  mho  had  a  seat  in  tbe  Parliament 
•■d  tb^  ^^y  Conncil,  and  the  hut  of 
^  lowest  peasant.  We  doubt  whether 
mA  a  MHI»«of  ^Mafu  ttft/t  eBMilt#d  any- 
^9^\  #%'  iMte  <Htiie  8«rte  th«t  it  weve^ 
<5>mW,  exo^jpt.in  som^  out-of-the-iRray  cor- 


ner, in  ihe  Highlands,  where  landed  property 
was  formerly  much  more  divided  .than  since 
the  territorial  aggrandisement  of  several 
great  booses,  and  the  extinction  or.  merger 
of  so  many  of  the  clans.  There  is  extant  a 
sumptuary  law  of  the  time  of  James  L  re* 
i^trictiogthe  consumption  of  claret  or  French 
wine  in  the  Highlands  and  islands,  issued  by 
the  Scotch  Privy  Council^  who  can  hardly 
have  framed  it  with  exclusive  reference  to 
the  great  lords  who  sate  at  their  board.  The 
term,  *ciastle'  in  the  Highlands  corresponds 
pretty  pearly  with  ckdteau  or  country-house. 
Judgmg  from  the  castles  still  standing  oi; 
th&  remains,  we  should  say  that,  at  thq 
period  of  which  Lord  Macaulay  speaks,  an 
English  visitor,  properly  recommended,  wonW 
haire  been  passed  on  from  castle  to  castle 
at  distances  of  ten,  fifteen,  to  twenty  miles 
at  tbe  farthest,  apd  might  have  seen  every- 
thing which  is  now  thought  woirth  seeing 
with  little  more  hardship  or  discomfort 
thaa  was  experienced  by  Dr.  Jobnson  and 
Boswell  in  their  tour. 

Burt^  an  officer  in  the  army  quartered*  at 
Invernese  about  1725,  is  quite  as  loud  in  his 
complaints  of  tbe  lack  ofEn^lish  comfort  and 
cleanliness  in  the  Lowlands  as  in  the  High- 
lands, but  his  experience  of  houses  of  public 
entertainment  in  the  &r  Korth  is  limited  to 
two  instances.  In  the  course  of  an  expedition 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  chiefs,  he  was  driven 
by  stress  of  weather  to  pass  the  night  in  what 
he  caUs  a  hut. 

^My  fare,'  he  says, '  was  a  couple  (^reested 
hens  (as  they  call  them),  wry  poor,  new  killed, 
the  skins  much  broken  with  pluoking,  black 
With  smoke,  and  greased  w^ith  nad  butter.  As 
I  had  no  great  appetite  to  that  dish,  I  spoke 
fbr  some  hard  ^g^,  make  my  supper  of^  the 
yoBcs,  and  washed  them  down  with  a  boWe  of 
good  tmaU  dareL  My  bed  had  dean  sheets  and 
blankets.  .  .  .  For  want  of  anything  more 
proper  for  breakfast,  I  took  up  with  a  Utrtle 
brandy,  water^  sugar,  and  yolks  of  eggs  beat  up 
together,  which  I  think  they  cffled  "old 
man's  milk." ' 

Bere  the  gravamen  lay  in  the  cooking* 
Bol  the  roaatod  bans  were  not  worse  than 
the  fiuDons  1^  «f  ^ntton  on  which  Dr  Joho« 
son  dined  between  London  and  Oxfoi<d,  Mil 
fed,  ill  killed,  ill  kept,  and  il(  dressed ;'  and 
the  clean  sheets  and  blankets,  with  the  good 
sm^ll  claret,  were  compensating  circumstan- 
ces of  which  Lord  Macaulay  apparently  los^ 
sight  la  tbe  second  ioatance»  Captain  Burt 
found. wholesome  food,  and  on  retiring  to 
rest  was  shown  into  a  separate  hnt  or  cabin 
where  there  was  no  reek 'of  turf  and  no  com- 
panion to  communicate  the  itch.  Though 
noused  tn  the  very  lowest'  kind  of  Highland 
caravansary,  he  contradicts  or  discredits  al- 
most all  the  circumstances  ot  the  very  state- 
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ment  he  \s  cited  to  (ionflrra;  iitid  whilst  ori 
this  subject,  Lord  Macatilay  (^bo  places  so 
mnch  reliance  on  works  of  ftctloS)  tnight 
snrely  have  remembered  the  Clachan  of 
Aberifoil  at  which  Frank  Osbaldistone  and 
BaiIKe  Nico!  Jarvie  were  contented  to  put  np. 
But  the  question  is  not  confined  to  the 

tublic-houses.  The  Impression  intended  to 
e  conveyed  is  that  the  generality  of  dwell- 
ings were  on  a  par  with  the  most  miserable 
huts,  in  which  the  company,  smeared  with 
tar  and  covered  with  cutaneous  eruptions, 
feasted  on  grtdn  fit  only  for  horses  (to  wit^ 
oatcake)  and  cakes  of  blood  drawn  from  living 
cows.  The  cake  of  oats  and  cowVblood  h 
mentioned  by  Burt  as  a  resource  of  the  lowest 
class  of  Highlanders  in  seasons  of  eictraordi- 
hary  scarcity.  He  does  not  say  that  it  was 
set  before  him ;  and  our  horror  at  the  thonght 
of  such  an  article  of  food  was  materially  miti- 
ffated  by  thinking  of  th6  diish  of  hog^s-blood 
Indicative  pf  blaok-puddinff,  which  tne  land- 
lady (in  *  jojteph  Andrews^)  threw  over  Par- 
son Adams. 

The  smearing  of  the  skin  with  tar,  by  way 
of  waterproofing  we  suppose,  would  require 
a  gra,ver  authority  than  Cleland's  burlesque 
verses.  In  allusion  to  its  having  been  said 
of  or  by  Fouch6,  that,  give  him  a  line  of  a 
man's  handwriting  and  he  would  engage  to  ruin 
him,  it  has  been  said  :  *Give  Lord  Macaulay 
an  insulated  fact  or  phrase,  a  scrap  of  a  jour- 
nal or  the  tag  end  ot  a  song,  and  op  it,  by  the 
abused  prerogative  of  genius,  he  would  con- 
fltrnct  a  theory  of  national  or  personal  cha- 
racter whfch  should  confer  undying  glory  or 
inflict  indelible  disgrace,'  The  tar  theory, 
for  which  he  tells  us  he  was  indebted  to  Cle^ 
Iand*8  doggrel,  is  an  apt  exemplification  of 
this  remark,  A  conclusive  answer  to  the 
worst  imputation  on  th^  Highlander  h  anp- 

gied  by  the  historian^s  own  witness,  Captam 
urts- 

*  Personal  robberies  are  seldom  heard  of 
amon^  them.  For  my  own  part  I  have  sev- 
eral times,  'with  a  single  servant  passed  the 
monntadnwa^  fi^om  hence  to  Edmburg  with 
Ibnr  orfiye  hundred  fuiiteaa  in  mf  portman^ 
teau^  without  Any  apprelwiiaiMi  of  robbers  by 
the  Way^  or. danger  m  mj  lod^uj^s;  bL  Qi^ht; 
though  m  my  elieep  any  one,  with  edMc%  mgii% 
kave  thrust  a  aword  from  the  outsidc!  iL rough 
the  Wall  of  the  hut  and  my  body  together.  / 
ioish  we  could  say  as  much  of  our  own  cmntry^ 
e(vU%3edtLS  it  as  said  to  fte,  though  we  cannot  be 
^fsin^oin^fr^m  London  i6  HighgaJtsi' 

Is  it  a  palliation,"  or  the  contrary,  that  in 
the  very  next  paragraph  the  same  fondness 
for  efiuot  leads  Lord  Macaulay  to  invest  the 
gan>e  peqple  with  a  degree  of  refinement  and 
nobility  of  feelings  a  spirit  of  honour,  and  a 
grace  of  ipanqer,  utterly  incompatible  with 
tne  sordid  and  degrading  habits  he  had  ex- 


erted his  fineert  rti^rie  to  iSx  upon  then  f  A 
cattle  lifter,  ft  Rob  Roy  or  Donald  Bean, 
driving  the  hterds  of  a  k)Wland  former  is jpwi 
upon  a  level  with  aHafeigJi  or  a  Drake  ^sn- 
ding  the  cargoes  of  Spanisli  galleons;  anl 
we  are  assured  that  •  a  gentleman  of  Sky  or 
Lochaber,  Whose  cfothes  were  begrimed  with 
the  accumnhited  filth  of  jeatt,  and  whose 
hovel-  smelt  worse  than  an  English  hog-stye, 
wouW  do  the  honours  of  that  hovel  wfth  a 
lofty  courtesy  worthy  of  tbo  splendid  cii^le 
of  Vert^fles.'  This  is  the  sketeb  of  a  Re4 
Indian  ohid;  elotli«d  in  a  biaokieii  and  <kiing 
the  honours  of  kis  wjgwara  trifih  the  tmlanii 
dignity  so  often  seen  in  savasres,  not  tbtt  of 
a  *  gentleman '  of  Sky  of  Lochaber. 

*  It  is  often  diflfcult,'  remarks  Mr.  Paffet, 
'  and  son;ietimes  impossible,  to  divine  what 
particular  qi|alities  will  arouse  iJord  Ma- 
cauUgr's animosity..  The  virtuea  whioh  raceiv- 
ed  the  tribute  of  admiration  mA  reapect 
when  they  are  fonnd  in  one  man,  appear  to 
excite  noUiing  but  contempt  when  they  are 
met  with  in  another;  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  vices  which  in  one  are  venial  transgres- 
sions, char^eablq  rather  on  the  age  than  on 
the  individual,  become  disgraceful  xi^fiencea 
or  fonl  crimes  in  anotjier.' 

It  may  be  difficult  to  divine  what  partieo- 
lar  qualities  will  provoke  this  ineqdaKty  of 
treatment ;  but  it  is  easy  to  foretell  whether 
any  given  line  of  conduct  will  be  palliated 
or  condemned  when  we  know  whether  it  was 
pursued  by  a  Whig  or  a  Tory,  by  King 
William  or  King  James.  It  nuty  be  doubt* 
od  whether  the  Commisaion^ra  of  Irish  For* 
feitores  in  1700  would  have  been  oensnred 
for  exceeding  their  oommiasion  if  they  had 
brought  to  light  an  extravf^nt  grant  to 
Arabelhi  Churchill,  or  Catherine  Sedley,  in- 
stead Of  one  to  Elisabeth  Villiera.  In  alla- 
Bion  to  the  nglioeaa  of  his  brother's  mirtress- 
es,  Charles  the  Second  used  to  say  that  they 
must  have  been  assigned  him  by  way  of  pe- 
nance by  his  confessor.  Yet  Charies  well 
knew  rhe  itiddent  by  whieh  Arabella  Chur- 
chill first  attracted  notice,  notwithstanding 
the  plainness  of  her  face ;  and  Lord  Macau- 
lay, who  read  it  in  Grammont,  might  have 
spared  the  rcpeatisd  sneers  at  the  exiled  mo- 
narch's bad  tiist^,  if  only  bdcanse  his  sucdessful 
rival  and  son-in-law  was  complet^y  on  a  par 
with  him  in  this  respect  lie  mijght  also  have 
remembered,  when  aenonncing  the  criminality 
Of  Jaities's  contiecilbri  with  CatherilfreBedfey, 
thkt  she  was  a  wom>n  of  st^jbeHoi't^Ut^tsand 
gave  hjm  ixceflefnt^dvice;  for  the  sameBbrl 
of  palliation  is  suggested  for  WiHiaittr-r 

<Foj|*twi#  W^iiam  ^n^  ^..necMgex^  }m^ 
\vAi  ^©  wrw,  in4«?ed,;  dri^wn  aw»  fropi  his 
wife  by  other*  womePjjpartieularly  oyone  of 
]^er  ladies,  Elizabeth  Vmiers,  who,  though  des- 
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titnte  of  personal  attractions.  an4  cBafigored  by 
ahideoiis  squint,  pomeuei  wtnU  which  vfA 
fitkd  her  to  partake  his  caree.  He  was  indeed 
ashamed  of  hia  errors,  and  spared  no  pains  to 
conceal  them ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  precautions, 
Harj  well  knew  that  he  was  not  strictly  fkith- 
fiil  to  her/— (Vol  ii.  p.  10.) 

We  hardly  understand  what  is  meant  by 
William's  being  ashamed  of  bis  errors,  and 
sparing  no  pains  to  conceal  th^m,  when  we 
raid  in  a  aobseqaent  pag^ : — 

*8he  [EKzabeth  VHKers]  had  been  [in  1700] 
some  years  married  to  Gkorffe  Hamilton,  a 
soldier  who  had  distin  guided  himself  by  his 
courage  in  Ireland  and  Flanders,  and  who  pro- 
bably held  the  courtier-nke  doctrine  that  a 
lady  is  not  dishonoured  by  having  been  the 
paramour  of  a  king.  William  was  well  pleased 
with  the  marriage,  bestowed  on  the  wife  a  por- 
tion of  the  old  Grown  property  in  Ireland,  and 
created  the  husband  a  peer  of  Scotland  by  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Orkney.^— (Vol  iv.  p.  62^.) 

Compare  this  with  the  eloquent  paragraphs 
(chap,  vi.)  in  whicb  the  •  criminal  *  infatua- 
tion of  James,  in  making  Catherine  Sedley  a 
conntess,  is  denounced.  The  grant  to  the 
Conntess  of  Orkney  was  out  of  the  heredi- 
tary revenne  of  the  Crown,  not  oot  of  the 
forfeited  estates ;  and  tberefore,  fn  the  opin- 
ion of  the  historian,  should  have  been  left 
Unnoticed  by  the  Commissioners,  who  were 
told  tbat,  if  they  went  out  of  theit  way  to 
kold  it  up  to  obloquy,  they  might  be  justly 
said  to  fly  in  the  king's  face : — ' 

'"To  fly  in  the  King's  facel "  said  erne  of  the 
BHjont^  "  our  business  is  to  fly  in  the  King's 
&iQe«  We  w^re  sent  here  to  fly  in  the  King's 
fcce."  With  this  patriotic  object  a  paragraph 
sbout  Lady  Orkney's  grant  was  added  to  the 
Report,  a  paragraph  too  in  which  the  value  of 
ihiX  jgrant  was  so  monstrously  exaggerated 
that  William  appeared  to  harve  surpassed  the 
profligate  extravagance  of  his  ancle  Charles, 
The  estate  bestowed  (Nn  the  Countess  was  va* 
Ised  at  24,000^.  a  year.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  the  income  which  she  derived  from  the 
ro)^boim)ty,  after  making  allowance  for  incum- 
Ittances  and  for  the  rate  of  exchange,  was 
about  4000?.'— (Vol  iV.  p.  524.) 

The  character  of  the  grant  does  not  de* 
pend  vpon  the  amount  Doubtless  the 
Commissioners  made  the  most  of  thoir  dis- 
^my ;  but  for  all  that»  we  should  like  to 
iM  tne  figures  by  which,  after  allowing  for 
locombrances  and  Imk  currency, .  their 
tuenty-four  tbousaid  was  redqced  to  four, 
Ib  grants  to  his  Dutch  followers,  William 
fidly  eqnalled  the  profligate  extravaffance  of 
Us  ancle.  The  Royal  bomitgr  sp^jeidHy  .made 
Bentinck  one  of  the  richest  peers  iu  England, 
Md  was  still  in  fhll  flow,  when  the  Hoos^  of 
^^oQunons  interposed  to  prevent  the  grant  of 
tt  estate  in  Wales  woElh  more  tbftn  a  hnn- 


dred  thousand  pounds,  without  reckoning  the 
extensive  royalties  appertaining  to  it. 

Like  Hnme^  leaning  to  prerogative,  or  €Hbf 
bon^s  scepticism,  or  Mr.  Buckie's  materialism, 
or  Mr*  Kmglake's  anti-Napoleonic  tendencies^ 
Lord  Macaulay's  partiality  for  William  dis* 
tnri)e  and  colouns  the  whole  current  of  his  his- 
tory. Whether  it  be  or  be  not  the  mark  of 
genius  to  have  strong  sympathies  and  antipa* 
Uiies,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  critic  to  take 
note  of  them.  One  of  the  strongest  instances 
of  uncompromising  advocacy,  as  contra-dis- 
tinffuishea  from  the  ja<licia]  summary  of  facts 
which  we  were  entitled  to  expect,  is  the  vin- 
dication of  William's  part  in  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe.  The  tme  chara<^,ter  of  this  transac* 
tion  should  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the 
reader  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  gloss ; 
and  the  details  are  not  at  all  softened  by  the 
historian:  thoy  are  too  well  suited  to  his 
style,  too  well  fitted  to  give  life,  and  colouf 
and  individuality  to  his  pages,  to  be  softened 
by  him. 

There  is  no  portion  of  his  work  more  re* 
markable  for  penetration  and  originality  than 
that  in  which  he  analyaes  the  party  divisions 
of  the  Highlands,  and  shows  that  they  had 
little  or  no  reference  to  dynasties.  The  civH 
war  in  that  Quarter  was  really  a  war  between 
the  Oampbells  and  the  clans  who  refused  to 
acknowledge  their  supremacy.  The  clan  of 
Glencoe,  a  branch  of  the  MacdonaMs,  the 
heroditaiT  enemies  of  theCampbells,  had  been 
in  arms  K>r  King  James,  but  on  finding  his 
cause  hopeless  bad  come  to  terms  like  the 
rest.  They  consisted  of  about  three  hundred 
men,  women,  and  children :  fifty  being  the 
quota  of  fighting  men  for  which  they  werd 
rated  in  the  muster-roll  of  the  confederacy. 
Their  chief,  Mac  Ian,  is  mentioned  in  the 
^Memoirs  of  Lochiel '  as  *  a  person  of  great 
integrity,  honour,  good  nature,  and  courage, 
.  .  ,  much  loved  by  his  neighbours,  and 
blameless  in  his  condncc'  Lord  Maeaulay 
says  of  him : — 

'His  own  vassals,  indeed,  were  few  in 
nnmber;  but  be  oame  of  the  best  blood  of  the 
Highlattds.  He  kept  up  a  dose  connexion 
with  his  more  powerfbl  lansmen;  nor  did  they 
like  him  the  less  because  he  was  a  robber,  ibr 
he  never  robbed  them,  and  that  robbery, 
merely  as  robbery,  was  a  wicked  and  disgrace- 
ful act,  had  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  any 
Celtic  chief  Mao  Ian  was  therefore  held  in 
high  esteem  b^  the  confederates.  His  age  was 
venerable ;  his  aspect  waa  mi^ie^^ ;  <^  he 
possessed  in  lar^  measure  these  intelleotual 
qualitiee  which,  m  rude  societies,  give  men  an 
aseendancT  over  their  feUows.' — (Vol  iii 
p.  616.) 

It  is  vital  to  the  argument,  before  going 
further,  to  fix  what  is  to  be  understood  by 
robbers  and  lobbery  when  speaking  of  the 
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clans,  for  Lord  Mscanlay  fihifts  and  rev^raet 
the  meaning  of  these  terms  in  the  most  em- 
barrassing manner  accordingly  as  be  wishes  to 
degrade  or  elevate.  Precisely  the  same  class 
of  persons  who  are  compared  to  the  com- 
panies of  Raleigh  and  Drake  in  one  chapter 
will  be  found  identified  with  Bedouins, 
Italian  banditti,  or  Thugs  in  another.*  When 
the  clans  were  at  feud,  they  harried  one 
another ;  in  other  words,  they  wi^ed  war  by 
predatory  expeditions  and  reprisals^  The 
moss-trooper  who  plundered  on  his  own  ac- 
connt  belonged  to  the  border  or  debateable 
land,  and  was  quite  as  likely  to  be  an  Eng- 
lishman as  a  Scotchman.  As  already  shown, 
there  was  far  more  highway  robbery  south 
than  north  of  the  ForUi.  Whom  were  the 
men  of  Glencoe  to  rob  except  their  neigh- 
bours and  kinsmen,  whom  we  are  told  they 
did  not  rob?  or  the  Campbells,  whom  they 
conld  not  rob  without  instantly  provoking  a 
^rrible  retaliation  ?  They  were  separated  by 
a  wide  interval  of  difficult  country  from 
richer  districts;  and  when  Lord  Macanlay 
talks  of  *  a  quiet  and  industrious  population  ' 
suffering  from  the  depredations,  be  raises  a 
doubt  whether  he  was  accurately  acquainted 
with  the  locality,  or  even  with  the  state  of 
the  Highlands  at  the  time.  The  situation  of 
the  fflen  is  conclusive  on  these  points;  and 
besides  the  pass,  Mac  lan's  domain  included 
the  land  where  the  valley  opens  towards  Fort 
William.  The  live  stock  of  tnd  clan  amounted 
to  900  kine,  besides  ponies,  sheep,  and  goats, 
at  the  time  of  the  massacre^  irhich  was  preced- 
ed by  a  guarded  trace  of  nearly  eight  months, 
daring  which,  at  all  events,  they  and  their 
cattle  must  have  lived  on  what  the  valley 
could  supply.  On  the  22nd  August,  1691, 
Colonel  liill  reports  from  Fort  William  to 
Lord  Raith  :  *  This  acquaints  your  Lordship 
that  we  are  still  in  the  same  peaceable  con- 
dition that  we  have  been  for  more  than  a 
year  past'     Yet  Lord  ]^Ucaulay  inskts  on 


*  *Tet  those  erred  grtaUy  who  inagiood  that 
he  [the  Highlander]  bore  any  reaetcblanee  to  vil- 
laioe  who,  m  rioh  and  well  governed  ooaunnoitle^ 
live  by  eteeling.  When  he  drove  before  him  tbi> 
herds  of  LowUnd  farmers  up  the  pass  which  led 
to  his  native  glen,  he  no  more  considered  himself 
as  a  thief  than  the  Raleighs  and  Drakes  considered 
themselves  as  thieves  when  they  divided  the 
cargoes  of  Spanish  galleona  He  was  a  warrior 
seixing  lawfol  prize  of  war,  of  war  never  once  in- 
termitted during  the  thirty-fiye  generations  which 
had  passed  away  tinea  the  Tentonio  invaders  bad 
drivaa  the  children  ai  the  soil  te  the  mooatafaM* 
Thal^  if  he  was  caii|^t  robbing  on  snob  prtaoiplee, 
he  should,  for  the  nroteetioD  of  peacefal  industry* 
be  punished  with  tne  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  was 
perfectly  just  But  it  was  not  Jusfr  to  class  him 
merallvwith  the  piekpockete  who  infested  Dmrv 
Lane  Theatre,  or  the  highwi^Mea  who  stopped 
coaches  on  BlaokheaUk'**-|UQmi^.  vd.  ill  p.  47, 


assimilating  Qlencoe  to  a  moontain  gorge  in 
Calabria  or  the  Apennines : — 

*  In  the  Gfaelio  tongne,  Glencoe  signifies  the 
Q-len  of  Weeping;  ♦  and  in  tanith  that  psas  is 
the  most  dreary  and  melancholy  of  all  the 
Scottish  passes,  the  very  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death  ....  Mile  after  mile  the  traveller 
looks  in  vain  for  the  smoke  of  one  hut  or  for 
one  human  form  wrapped  in  a  plaid,  and  lia« 
tens  in  vain  for  the  bark  of  a  shepherd's  dog, 
or  the  bleat  of  a  lamb.  Mile  after  mile  the 
only  sound  that  indioates  life  is  the  ffunt  ery 
of  a  bird  of  prey  from  some  storm-beaten  pin- 
nacle of  rocK.  The  progress  of  civilisation, 
which  has  turned  so  many  wastes  into  fields 
yellow  with  harvests,  or  gay  with  apple-blos- 
soms, has  only  made  Qleucoe  more  desolate. 
All  the  science  and  industrv  of  a  peaceful  age 
can  extract  nothing  valuable  firom  that  wilder- 
ness ;  but,  in  an  age  of  violence  and  rapine,  the 
wilderness  itself  was  valued  on  account  of  the 
shelter  which  it  afforded  to  the  plimderer  and 
his  plunder.* — (Vol  iii.  p.  513.) 

There  it  is  1  what  the  author  of  the '  Me- 
moirs of  LochieP  calls  .^  a  beautiful  valley 
where  the  inhabitants  reside;'  what  Mrs. 
Grant  oC  Laggan  describes  as  *•  a  glen  so  nar- 
row, so  warm,  so  fertile — the  haunt  of  roes 
and  nnmborl^  small  birds,  always  acconnt- 
cd(for  its  narrow  bounds)  a  place  of  grwJL 
plenty  and  H^writy^  is  turned  into  a  bar- 
ren wilderness,  the  appropriate  haunt  of  a 
gang  of  banditti,  whom  it  was  quite  ri^ht  to 
exterminate  by  the  readiest  method  thai 
came  to  hand.     . 

The  tragedy  was  perpetrated  under  the 
authority  of  Instmctions  from  the  King  to 
Sir  Thomas  Livingstone,  commandant  of  the 
forces,  dated  16th  January,  1692.  After 
providing  for  the  treatment  of  Glengarry  and 
others,  this  document  concludes : — 

'  If  Mac  Ean  of  Glencoe  and  that  trybe  csn 
be  well  separated  from  the  rest,  it  will  be  a 
proper  vindication  of  the  public  justice  to  ex- 
tirpate that  den  of  thieves.  The  double  of 
these  instmctions  is  only  oonununicated  to  Co- 
lonel HilL 

'W.RjBX.* 

These  Instmetions  were  forwarded  by  the 
Master  of  Stair,  Secretary  of  State  for  Scot- 
land, to  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone  and  Colonel 
Hill.  In  his  letter  to  Colonel  Hill,  he  era- 
ploys  the  exact  equivalent  to  the  word  extir- 
pate in  the  instmctmns :  *  I  shall  entreat  you 
that  for  a  just  vengeance  and  public  example 
the  thieving  tribe  of  Glencoe  may  be 
rooted  out  to  purpose.'  •  *  *  It  must  be 
quickly  done,  otherwise  they  will  make 
snift  both  for  the  men  and  the  cattle.'  The 
manner  in  which  the  order  was  carried  out 


•  Aeeording  to  Sir  «kilra  Sinclair,  it  signifies  the 
valley  aC  the  Gona  or  Gooa.— *Sut  Aeeonatof 
SM>tlaiid.»'v^ip.48fi. 
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h  hiAMij  mtated  in  the  bittoty*  On  the 
1st  Februaiy,  m  hundred  i|nd  twenty  spiels 
of  Aigyle's  lament,  oonuouuided  by  Captaia 
Campbell  of  Gleniycin,  Burched  tcr  "Olencoe, 
They  announced,  uiat  they  came  aa  fioeodiy 
and  were  kindly  received. 

'Provisions  were  HberaBy  nupplied.  Hiere 
was  no  want  of  heeC,  whiih  had  probMy  fotU 
imml  in  dUtarUp&stw^  f  nor  wa6  any  pay  menf 
demanded,  for  in  hoepkaU^,  aa,  in  oiievery, 
the  Gaelic  marauders  rivaUed  the  Bedoniaai 
DmiBf  twelye  days  the  soldiecs  lived  £uniliarly 
with  uie  people  of  the  glem.  Old  Mac  Ian, 
who  had  before  felt  many  miseivings  as  to  the 
relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  Gfovemment, 
seems  to  have  been  pleased  with  the  visit. 
The  officers  passed  much  of  their  time  with 
him  and  his  ikmnlly.  The  long  evenings  wera 
cheerftilly  spent  by  the  peat*'fire,  with  &e  help 
of  some  padcs  of  oarda  which  had  Ibuod  their 
way  to  that  remote  comer  of  the  worid,  and 
of  some  French  brandy  which  was  probably 
part  of  James 's  farewell  gift  to  his  Highland 
•upporters.*-— (Vol.  iil  pp.  626,  527.) 

lieutenant-Colooel  Hamilton,  seoond  id 
eommand  to  HiU,  who  had  tomplea  aad  <Md 
not  act  in  person,  bad  iied  fit^  o'eloek  in 
Iha  morning  iot  the  deed,  hotping  that  be&>re 
tbal  time  he  should  reach  Gl»na>e  wilh  iotm 
handred  men,  and  'have  stepped  all  the 
liolea  in  which  the  old  Ibx  and  his  two  caba 
(Ifac  Ian  and  his  aona)  eonki  laba  refbge.' 
But  at  five  preeisely,  whether  he  had  arrived 
or  not,  ^Glenlyon  wtas  to  fall  on,  and  te  elay 
vnsy  Macdonald  nnder  seveaty  :*^o- 

'  Meanwhile  Lindsay  had  knocked  at  tlie 
door  of  the  old  Chief  and  had  asked  for  admis- 
sion in  6riend]y  language.  The  door  was 
opened.  Mac  Ian,  while  patting  on  his  dothes 
and  calling  to  his  servants  to  bring  some  re- 
fredmient  for  hia  visitora,  waa  shot  through 
the  head.  Two  6i  his  attendants  were  shun 
with  him.  His  wife  was  already  up  and  dres- 
sed in  such  finery  as  the  princesses  of  the  rude 
Highland  glens  were  accustomed  to  wear; 
The  assassins  pulled  off  her  clotbes  and 
trinkets.  The  rings  were  not  easily  taken 
from  her  fingers;  but  a  soldier  tore  them 
away  with  his  teeth.    Slift  died  on  l^foflo  wing 

#  «       .     «•  «  ♦ 

'It  waa  broad  day  bag  bafare  Hanfflton  ar* 
rived.  He  found  the  work  not  eyen  half.per*> 
fixmed.  Ah^  Mtty  corpam  ka  mUlowmg  in 
Uood  OS  the  dunghills  h^ort  the  door$.  One  or 
two  women  were  seen  amon^  the  number, 
and  yet  a  more  fearful  and  piteous  sight,  a 
fittle  hand,  which  had  been  lopped  In  the  tu- 
mult c/f  the  butchery  from  some  inAnt  .... 
The  deserted  hamk1;s  were  then  aet  on  fire  * 
ad  the  troops  departed,*  driyingaway  widl 
^lem  many  sheep  and  goats,  nine  hundred  kine, 

*  The  elan,  as  Lord  Kaeaulaj  knew,  had  been 
^inM  and  eoofioed  to  thdr  {^ea  ibr  nearly  a  year. 


and  two  hundred  xji*  the  'small  shaggy  ponies 
of  the  Highlands^'— (Vol  iil  pp.  528,  529.) 

Their  cattle  and  ponies  were  n^er  retnmed 
or  acoonnted  for,  and  not  one  syllable  of  dis« 
approval  deea  thia  wholeeale  robbery  ^whi^ 
Stairs  lelter  thowa  tio  have  been  medntated) 
eall  fevth  from  the  hisidrian,  who  ia  not  pre- 
vitBted  by  fSoeliog^r  taste  fi^m  depreciathig 
the  oon&ding  bokpitalHy  of  the  destined  vio* 
time  by  a  snear  at  the  i^ndaaoe  of  their 
beef  and  the  aouroe  fiikmi  wbieh  their  biaady 
may  have  bees  rapplied.  *  it  is  probable,'  he 
admits,  *that  iboae  who  perished  by  cold, 
weariness,  iod  want,  were  notki|B4  numenMM 
than  those  who  were  alaia  by  the  aasassins*' 
It  ia  probable  tfaat^ia  such  a  season,  and  with 
no  place  of  tefufle  Imt  the  bills,  those  who 
so  perished  were  mr  mare  namerona  and  theic 
SQfferiags  hr  greater. 

Soeh,  in  hs  broad  ondtnt^  is  Ao  ^raoaw^ 
tion  for  which  Lord  Macaialay  MBalntains  the 
great  and  good  Emi^  William  to  have  been 
in  no  point  of  view  hlamabla  or.aeaponaibla. 
When  h^  signed  the  Instruotiens  he  did  net 
know  what  he  was  signing;  and  if  he  did 
know  what  he  waa  signing,  m\fht  he  not 
hare  beard  with  what  energy  James  V.  had 
pot  down  the  mois^troopeia  of  tbe  boorder, 
'i«ow  John  Armstrong  and  his  thirty-six 
horsemen,  when  they  caaile  forth  to  welooBse 
their  soivereign,  had  scarcely  been  allowed 
time  to  say  a  single  pvayer  befoi^  they  were 
aU  tied  up  and  tamed  offf  Or  was  there 
not  Ihe  venerable  esample  of  a  saoeessor  of 
8t^  Petert 

'The  eulorists  of  that  great  pontiff  [Sixtlis 
v.],  ten  us  that  there  was  one  formidable  gang 
which  could  not  be  dislodged  fi-om  a  strong- 
hold among  the  Apennines.  Beasts  of  burden 
were  therefore  loaded  with  poisoned  food  and 
wine,  and  sent  by  a  road  which  ran  close  to 
the  fastness.  The  robbers  sallied  fortl^  seieed 
the  prey,  feasted  and  died;  and  the  pious  old 
pope  exulted  greatly  when  he  heard  that  the 
corpses  of  thirty  ruffians,  who  had  been  the 
teferor  of  many  peacefm  viUagea,  had  been 
found  lying  among  the  mules  and  packagea.'-*^ 
(Vol  iiL  p.  521.) 

Are  we  to  complete  the  parallel  ?  Did  the 
great  and  good  Kinff  William  exult  greatly 
when  he  heard  tbat  thirty  corps^  (the  num- 
ber is  identical)  lay  wallowing  in  blood  on 
the  dnnffhills  before  tbe  doors  in  Gtencoef 
If  tbe  king  had  forgotten  or  never  heard  of 
precedents  so  exactly  in  point,  they  must 
have  been  fiimiliar  to  tht  politic  and  eulti* 
vated  mind  of  the  Master  of  Stair;  and  it  is 
on  him  that  Lord  BCacaulay  fastens  the  entird 
responsibility  of  the  iDftrqjctions,  although 
ata  h)sa  to  aoggeat  an-  ade^|eale  motive,  ez-> 
oept  «B  the  hypothesis  that  he  prejected  a 
system  of  policy  for  the  Highlands  similar  to 
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that  wbicb  Ctomwell  ruAleflftly  carried  oqt 
in  Ireland.  But  one  does  not  see  what  this 
iMr-6igfated  stateMMH  eoolfl'hap^  to  effect  by 
the.  massacre  of  a  ainglb  olao;  and  there  is 
ample  evideoee  in  Us  lettess  thal.he  wotiki 
We  preferred  seillkig  liie-JS^Uaiids  by  the 
^easiest;meaoaapd  At  leiaaMv^-^tbtse  are  bis 
words — as  also  tbaibe  nas  in  eoastant  ooa»» 
iBQjiicatkMi  with  tbe  King  toaobiog  the  re? 

1  Hired  steps  lor  qaieting  ibem.  On  the  9tb 
aaoAryy  a  week  /before  the  eigniDg  of  the 
Instrucfcions,  he  writes  to  Liriafsftone:  ^  We 
ba^  an  accoent  thai  Loohbart  and  Maor 
Baugbteni  Ap(>in  and  Glenoae^  tx>ok  tbe  hener 
fit  ^  tbe  indemnily  at  In^etary..*.  I  have 
been  with  tbe  King ;  be  says  yonr  Instrue** 
tiotti  sbaH  be  despatched  on. Monday.'  This 
proves  not  merely  that  the  Kiag  had  duly 
considered  the  Instructional  hot  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  precise  petition  of  Mac  Ian  in 
baring  ▼irioalty^  if  not  teehtiieallyv  entitled 
biflseelf  to  tbe  beaeftt  «f  tbe  indemnity. 
There  is  aiaple  dooomeotary  evidence  to  the 
same  effeeti  and  all  that  can  be  produced 
agaioat  it  is  the  inferopee  drawn  by  Burnet, 
writing  thirteen  years  after  tbe  eventytbai 
^  tbe  JCing  signed  this  (the  Inatractions)  with* 
(Mil  any  inquiry  aboot  it,  &»  he  was  too  apt 
to  sign  papers  ib  abprry,  without  examiaiag 
the  imfMortanoe  of  thiom.'  * 

*  £uv  argoea  Lord  Maoanlay,  *  evea  on  the 
•opposition  that  be  read  the  order  to  which 
he  affixed  his  Uaaoe,  there  seeme  to  ho  no 
reason  for  Uaniog  him  . « .  The  words  na* 
turally  bear  a  sense  perfectly  innoceat^  and 
wouldy  but  for  the  horrible  event  which  fol- 
lowed, have  been  universally  understood  in 
that  sense.  It  ia  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  every  government  to  extirpate 
gangs  of  tkUvti!  He  employs  an  equivocal 
and  (by  his  own  showing)  inapplicable  term^ 
and  then  argoes  from  it  as  a  fact,  a  not  nn« 
usual  device  of  tbia  accomplished  rheto- 
rician— 

'This  doea  not  mean  that  ever^r  thief  ought 
to  be  treacherously  assassinated  in  hie  sleep. 
or  even  that  every  ihief  ought  to  l€  put  to  decin 
qfkr  «  fair  trial,  but  that  ev^ery  gang,  as  a  gang, 
ought  to  be  completely  broken  up,  and  that 
wbiitever  severity  is  indispensably  necessary 
for  that  end  ought  to  be  used.  It  is  in  ibis 
sense  that  we  praise  the  Marquis  of  Hastings 
for  eztirpatmg  the  Piadarees,  and  Lord  Wu« 
Ham  Bentinok  for  extirpating  the  Thugs.' — 
(Vol  iii.  p.  624.) 


*  Burnett 'History  of  bis  own  Tiivca.' book  5th, 
of  which  tbe  first sentenoo is;  *I  DowlK^^in  oq  the 
first  day  of  Mmy,  1705,  to  proseoUte  thu  work.' 
His  reeoHeetioa  of  the  affiur  wit  rsgae,  ibr  lie 
dSMribee  the  Iiiitraalieiis  as  Simply  diroDliog  that 
*«dioe  tfcaiaplsi  slioald  bo  made  a£  thi^si  '(the 
Gleaooe  olao).*  He  states  that  tbe  lQ#tcw»tio]is 
were  sigaed  and  ooantenigned  by  the"  kiog. 


Thb  would  be  all  very  well  if  a  civil  ms* 
gistrate,  supported  by  an  armed  force,  ba4 
been  ddly  instreeted  to  break  up  a  gang;  if 
even  a  Bt^^ody  Asaiae  bad  been  held  by  s 
Seoloh'  JefiVeye  in  Gletiooe.    But  when  we 
are  told  this  does  wA  mean  *  even  that  every 
thief  ought  to  be  -put  to  death  after  a  Ur 
trial,*  we   reply  that  it  unfortunately  does 
not.    It  means  that  there  shall  be  no  trislt 
fair  or  onfah*,  no  attempt  to  separate  the  ia» 
ttocent  fh>m  the  guiltT,  or  to  distingdish  be- 
tween degrees  of  guilt    It  means  that  the 
summary  proceeding  by  which  the  Doc  de 
Malakon  extirpated  an  Arab  tribe,  namelj, 
by  stifliug  in  a  eave,'would  have  been  equally 
applicable  to  a  civilized  community.    If  ex* 
tirpation  by  an  armed  force  meant  anything^ 
it  meant  that  military  execution  should  be 
done  on  the  entire  clan ;  and  no  one  bnew 
hotter  than  King  William  how  such  instnio 
tions  were  likely  to  be  interpreted  by  soldien 
If  they  had  been  procured  by  Oslse  pretencesb 
or  by  an  abuse  of  confidence^  if  they  baa 
been  eseeeded  in  any  way,  if  a  fidse  Am 
bad  been  put  on  them  or  an  anexpected  ose 
made  of  them,  by  Breadalbane,  Stair,  Living- 
stone, HiM,    Hamilton,    or  Glen  lyon— how 
happena  it  that  not  one  of  these,  not  a  sa* 
perior  or  snhordiaate,  was  puniahed  or  rs» 
naked  t*"     On  the  contrary,  most  of  thoss 
conceraed  wero  rewarded,  and    when  the 
exeeration  of  all  Bnrope  threatened  a  day  of 
petfibutioDi,  a  8etx>ll  of  Discharge  was  given 
to  Stair,  who,  aooordtng  to  Lord  Macaiday« 
had  neither  fear  nor  remorse.    ^  He  was  in- 
deed mortified,  but  he  waa  mortified  only  by 
the  blunders  of  Hamilton,  and  by  the  escape 
of  so  many  of  the  daomable  breed/    Whea 
all  the  details  of  the  massacre  bad  become 
notorious,  Stair  wrote:  *The  only   thing  I 
regret  is  that  any  got  away.'    Tliere  was  one 
of  the  actors  whose  conscience  was  tenderer, 
or  his  nerves  weaker.    Leslie,  the  author  of 
^Oallienus  Redivivus,'  writes  in  June,  1692: 
^Gleacoe  hi^ngs  about  Glenlyon  night  and 
day ;  you,  aoay  see  him  in  his  face.'    This 
Lord  Maeaulay  oonvisrls  into^  'Glencoe  waa 
ever  before  him,'  leaving  it  doubtful  whether 
he  waa  haunted  by  the  man   or  the  place. 
Qlealyoa  itia  Ahade  a  Colonel,  and  Stair  an 
fiari. 

The  acquittal  of  King  William  from  all  the 
consequences,  direct  and  indirect,  r^ular  or 
irregular,  of  what  was  a  lamentable  act  of 
negligence  and  a  condonation  of  gross  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  his  advisers  and  ser* 
yacta  at  the  beat|  contraats  strikingly  with 
the  attempt  to  fir  on  the  hero  of  fileaheim 

*  *  Indeed  tbe  not  puDishing  this  (the  maseaere) 
with  a  due  riaour  waa  tbe  greatest  blot  in  bis  whole 
reifffa,  and  had  a  very  ill  effect  Id  alienating  that 
furaan  f)N>m  the  king  and  govenmient^-(Baraet) 
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Ae  entity  reBpoflsibffity  of  tbe  <liB*Bth>Q«r 
&ihire  at  Bl*est  iti  Jtme,  1692.  Hio  expc- 
dHion  wm  planned  as  a  aorpr^  Tbe  fleet 
v»  nnder  tJ^ecoiDimlnd-ofB^t^ley,  and  the 
hiDd  forces  ofTalma^.  On  arrfving  before 
Replace  they  had  anapile  wamnig  that  their 
design  bad  been  discovered.  Lord  Oarmai^ 
then,  who  led  the  advanced  aqnadron  of 
shipB,  canght*  sight  of  large  bodies  of  foot 
tod  horse  colleelid  to  oppose  the  landing. 

*The  jQung  Eear-Adoiiral  sent  an  officer  in 
an  haste  to  warn  Takuashi  But  Talmash  was 
80  completely  possessed  by  the  notion  that  the 
French  were  not  prepared  to  repel  an  attack 
(bathe  disregarded  all  cautions,  and  would  not 
(Tfea  trtigt  his  own  eyes.  He  felt  sure  tJiat  iho 
force  which  he  saw  assembled  on  the  shore  waa 
a  mere  labblfi  «i  peasants^  who  had  beea 
brought  togethey  in  hi^(e  from  the  siirround- 
log  country.  Confident  that  these  mpck 
soldiers  would  run  like  sheep  before  real 
soldiers,  he  ordered  his  men  to  pull  for  the 
hnd.  He  was  soon  undeceived.  A  terrible 
fbe  mowed  down  his  troops  faster  than  they 
eeiiU  get  on  lAiore.  He  had  himsdf  scarce^ 
sprang  on  dry  ground  when  he  reoeived  a 
wouod  in  the  t^h  from  a  capnon-ball,  and 
was  carried  back  to  his  skiff.  His  men  re-em- 
barked in  confusion.  Ships  and  boata  made 
haste  to  get  out  of  the  bay,  out  did  not  succeed 
fin  400  sailors  and  700  soldiers  had  fallen. 
Daring  many'  days  the  waves  continued  to 
tbow  up  pierced  and  shattered  corpses  on  the 
beiQh  of  BrittMiy.  The  battery  from  which 
Xafanash  reeeired  his  wound  is  caAed^  to  this 
dajy,  the  Engliahman's  Deatht 

'The  annan^emt  returned  to  Portamoatb* 
Ibere  Talmaah  died  exclaiming  witl^  bis  last 
breath  that  he  had  been  lured  into  a  snare  by 
treachery.  The  public  grief  and  iridignation 
were  loudly  expressed.  .  .  .  The  real  cri- 
nunal  was  not  named;  nor  till- the  archives  of 
tbe  House  of  Stuart  were  expk>te4y  was  it 
^Wn  to  the  pubtio  that  Tahnasn  bad  Deriahed 
^  the  boMtfiti  qf  aU  the  hundred  viUmim»<4 
Hsdborough.*— (YqI  It.  pj)t  101, 1Q2.)  .,  ,;  ,. 

*nie  precise  nootive  fof  thiis  crowtyftt^  Hl- 
hny  is  assumed  anfd'  stated  with  ttfe  ^me 
•wMence    as    the   crime    and  iti  ^nse- 

qssnces:—  •■•      . 

'let  nayer  ,ha4  iiarlb^ougb.,  been  leas  a 
J*cobite  than  at  the  moment  wh^n  he  render- 
ed this  wicked  and  shameful  service  to  £he 
•acobrte  cause.  It  may  be  confldpntly  afttna- 
Jd^ibat  to  serve  (ht'  bam'shed  ihWly  #as  not 
wolgect.  and  that  to  ingratiate  hims^  with 
As  banidied  family  was  only  his  secondary 
J^sct.  His  primary  object  was  to  fbrce  Mini* 
tramto  the  service  of  the  existing  Goyeimmenti 
jnd  to  regain  possession  of  those  important  and 
Mcrative  places  from  which  he  had  been  dis- 
*fcted  mote  than  two  yefurs  beftjre.  He  knew 
« the  country  arid  the  Parliament  would 
**  patienthr  blear  to 'see  the  JBnglish' Army 
^^^njmanded  by  foreign  generals.  Two  English- 


men bnty  had  shown  thenkwelves  fik  tap  hMt 
military  posts,  himself  and  Talmash.  If  Tal- 
BMsk  ware  defeated  and  disgraced,  Williana 
would  scarcely  have  a  cboice,' — (Vol  iv„ 
p.  102.) 

8och  is  the  charge  dibtinctiy  and  imprea- 
sively  urged,  against  the  illustrioas  comman- 
der in  whose  fair  fame  most  Englishmen  fee! 
a  patriotic,  almost  a  persotra!,  interest.  They 
will  consequently  be  glad  to  learn  that  it  can 
be  satisftictorily  disproved  by  documentary 
evidence  hi  the  possession  of  the  historian 
wh6n  be  wrote  t  on  the  strength  of  whi<A  it 
may  be  confidently  affirmed  toat,  to  ingrati- 
ate himself  with  the  banished  family  was 
Marlborough's  sole  object,  and  that  he  knew 
his  intelligence  to  be  useless  fbr  all  practical 
purposes  when  he  forwarded  H.  Treachery 
was  rife  in  high  places  so  long  as  a  changer 
of  dynasty  was  on  the  cards;  and,  being  out 
of  office,  he  Wns  not  in  a  condition  to  betray 
the  secrets  of  the  council-board.  He  traa 
clearly  anticipated  by  Qodolphin,  then  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  if  not  by  other  menp- 
beiis  of  the  government;  for,  so  early  as  the 
22nd  April,  the  forces  which  repulsed  the 
attack  had  been  con6entrated  at  Brest,  and 
Vauhan  was  then  actively  engaged  in  adding^ 
to  the  fortifications.  The  letter  of  Marlbo- 
rough to  James  was  despatch^  on  the  4t1i 
of  May,  and  conld  not  nave  reached  Louis 
for  many  davs  afterwards.  The  expedition- 
ary ifonceleit  Btlgland  6h  the  5th  of  May, 
and  ought  to  have  reached  its  destinatiotj 
long  before  the  letter.  The  «ttack  «waB  de- 
kyed  till  the  ^tb  er  8th  of  June;  and  on 
the  19th,  after  the  fiulnfe,  William  wrote  to 
Shrewsbury : 

'I  own  to  you  that  I  did  ,not  suppose  Hiey 
would  have  made  the  attempt  withotxt  having 
well  reconnoitred  the  situation  of  the  enemy 
to  receive  them;  sinoethey  were  Ions  appria*» 
ed  of,  our  intended  attaelc  and  n^tde  aotive 
preparationa  for  defence ;  tor  what  waa  prae- 
tici^  two  inofU?i$  9^  was  no  longer  so  ail 
present' 

*It  is  certain,*  says  Oldmixon,  *that  he 

galtnash)  believed  nim^If  betrayed.  He 
ew  who  were  the  tnujbors,  and  named 
them  to'  a  pemoe  who  stq^od  at  bis  bedsid% 
that  be  nugbt  discover  tbem  to  Qnesn  -Marjfr 
in  his  Majesty's  absence,  thai  she  might  b^ 
ijl^Q  bei:  guard  ^laainst  those  pernicious 
cbtmfielleri  who  hm  reUtrded  the  d€9e€nf^ 
f^d  by  that  pieana  given  France  time  so  to 
fortify  Brest  as  to  render  all  approaches  to 
it  hnpraoticable.'  This  conld  not  point  to 
Marlboroqgh ;  and  Lofd  Macaulay,  after 
mentioning  that  there  ^rere  '  many  amotigat 
thdUdble  and  powi^fuP  whoae  obiecfe  was  to 
be  safe  ia  every  event,  *  who  opemy  took  tko 
oath  of  allegiance  to  one  King,  aitd  aecretly 
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plighted  their  word  to  the  other,  adda, 
^  AttioDg  those  who  were  guilty  of  this  wick^ 
•doees  three  men  sto^d  pre-eminent — Rnt- 
iell,  Goilolpbinf  und  Marlborough.'  There 
h  specific  proof  thiit  Jameses  emissary  (Floyd) 
got  iutilligcnco  ot  the  expedition  from  Go- 
gobUii),  and  that.  Floyd^s  report  reached  Lou- 

S*  I  ill  rough  Me  [fort  on  the  1st  of  May,  three 
ays  belbra  the  dtde  of  Marlborough's  let- 
^r,*  ^Vhy,  tben,  is  the  whole  ignominy  of 
the  betrayal  ^aod  on  ^lArlborough !  His  guilt 
Was  Qudenkblt,  but  that  is  no  reason  for 
exaggerating  it  so  extravagantly..  It  was 
one  Uiing  to  do  what  half  the  public  men  of 
the  time  were  doing,  and  another  to  sacrifice 
t^e  lives  of  hundreds  of  brave  men  for  the 

iasest  of  selfish  purposes.  We  suspect  that 
larlborongh  is  made  to  bear  the  brunt,  be- 
cause pointed  paragraphs  are  telling  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  grandeur  and  splendour  of  the 
object  to  be  brought  down.    The  most  lan- 

§uid  public  must  oe  startled  to  hear  a  hun- 
red  villanies  imputed  in  a  breath  to  one 
whom  all  succeeding  generations  of  his 
countrymen  have  delighted  to  honour ;  and 
ft  morbid  excitement  may  be  kept  up  by  the 
levival  of  forgotten  calumnies.  Marlbor- 
ough's love  of  money,  was  well  known.  It 
was  an  admitted  weakness,  but  it  did  not 
jirevent  him  from  doing  many  generous  ac- 
tions; and  the  manner  in  which  Lord  Ma- 
caulay  has  made  it  the  source  of  habitual 
baseness  in  every  relation  of,  life  is  preposr 
terous: — 

^AU  the  precious  gifts  which  nature  had 
lavished  on  him  he  rained  chiefly  for  what 
they  would  fetch.  .  At  twenty  he  made  mo- 
ney of  his  beauty  and  his  vigour. .  At  sixty  he 
made  money  of  his  ^nius  and  his  glory.  The 
applauses  which  weire  justly  due  to  his  con- 
duct at  Waloourt  could  not  altogether  drown 
the  voices  of  those  who  muttered  that  wher- 
erer  a  broad  piece  was  to  be  saved  or  got,  this 
hero  wss  a  mere  Euelio^f  a  mere  Harpagon ; 
that  though  he  drew  a  large  allowance  under 
j«>etence  of  keeping  a  pnblio  table,  he  neyer 
asked  an  officer  to  dinner;  that  his  mnster- 
rolls  were  fraudulently  ma4e  up;  th»,t  he  pock- 
eted pay  in  the  names  of  men  who  had  long 
been  dead,  of  men  who  bad  been  killed  in  hi$ 
own  sight  four  years  before  at'  Sedgemoor^ 
that  there  were  twenty  such  names '  in  one 
troop;  that  thefe  were  Ihirtj-siz  in  anotheAt 
-<VoL  uL  p.  14a) 

The  day  after  his  first  Internew  with  iJtAf 

BeHaston,  Torn  Jones  gave  Partridge  a  fWty- 

pound  note  to  change.  The  day  after  in 
^- — • —        I  ,  \.« 

*  This  ia  «lear  from  tbe  aame  Stuart  archives  on 
vhich  Lord  Maoaalav  &>aQds  the  charge.  S«« 
Ifacpherson's  'Original  Papers,*  Ac.,  and  the  au- 
thorities colleet^  in  *The  iTew  Examen.* 

f  BtteUo,  In  ISM,  wsi  only  lnM»wa  tbroiifffa  Phil* 
tes.  fie  wss  Botpe^ularisad  by  Pope  till  &er«iga 
of  George  IL 


intervieipr  wiAh  the  Duehess  of  Cleveland, 
Churchill  produced  five  thousand  pounds, 
which  I^ord  ilacaulay  uya  be  forthwith  in- 
vested in  an  ainnuity.  This  is  what  is  meant 
by  making  money  of  his  beauty ;  yet  it  seems 
hard  to  stigmatise  a  young  officer  ia  the 
Guards,  in  the  midst  of  social  corruption,  for 
conduct  which  was  not  thought  dishonoora* 
ble  in  a  hero  of  romance.  Did  he  make 
money  of  his  beauty  when,  at  twenty-eight, 
he  married  a  penniless  girl  for  love,  and  re- 
mained ikithfut  to  her  throngh  life?*  He 
no  more  made  money  of  his  genius  and  gloiy 
at  sixty  than  Pitt  when  he  accepted  the 
Cinque  Ports,  or  than  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton when  he  received  his  parliamentary 
grants  and  Strathfieldsaye.  Marlborough  re- 
peatedly re^ed  the  governnient  of  tbe  Neth* 
erlands  with  60,000/.  a  your. 

The  sole  authority,  and  a  precious  one  it 
is,  for  the  charge  of  pocketing  pay  in  the 
names  of  men  who  had  lone  been  dead,  *  of 
men  who  had  been  killed  in  nis  own  sight  at 
Sedgemoor'  (a  battle  fought  in  tbe  dark),  is 
thus  cited  in  a  note :— -  ; 

*See  the  "Dear  Bargaili,*'  a  Jacobite  pam- 
phlet^ clandestinely  printed  in  1690.  "  I  nave 
not  patience."  says  the  writer,  "after  this 
wretch  (Marlnorough)  to  mention  any  other. 
All  are  innocent  comparatively,  even  Kirke 
himself."*— (Vol.  iil  p.  148.) 

The  ^Dear  Bargain*  is  a  seurriloiM  party 
pamphlet  ia  which  an  ecmally  startling  acco* 
sation  is  brought  against  William,  which  con*- 
sequently  Lord  Macaulay  is  estopped  from 
denying,  nay,  which  be  would  be  bound  in 
honour  and  consistency  to  adopt  William 
is  accused  of  sending  his  English  soldiers  to 
die  of  starvation  and  disease  in  Holland, 
*  where  you  migfit  see  them  sprawling  by 
parcels,  and  groaning  under  the  double  gripes 
of  their  bowels  and  ttieir  conscieneea.'  Maiy 
is  '  an  ungrateful  IViUia,  scandalising  Christi- 
anity and  drivinff  her  bneasts  ^ver  the  face  of 
be^  dead  father/  In  short  this  *Dear  Ba^ 
gain'  was  certainly  one  of  the  pamphlets 
which  Lord  Macaulay  had  in  view,  when, 
wishing  to  exculpate  William  from,  tbe  chaige 
of  leaving  so  long  unnoticed  the  atrocities 
perpetrat^  at  Gleneoe,  he  writes : — > 

'We  ca^  hardly  suppose  tliat  he  was  much 
in  the  habit  of  reading  Jsoobite  pamphlets: 
and.  if  l:yg  did  read  them,  he  would  have  found 
in  toem  such  a  quantity  of  sbsurd  and  rancor- 
ous invective  against  himself  that  he  would 
have  been  very  uttle  inclined  to  credit  any  im- 
putation whicn  they  might  throw  on  his  ser- 
Ysnts.    He  would  have  seen  himself  accused. 


'^  *  Sarah  was  poor;  and aohin girl  wUh  a  largi 
foirt%nf  vkupropoted  to  him.  Bis  love,  after  a  strag- 
gle, prevailed  over  his  avsrice:  marrisge  o^J 
strengthened  his  passiou.'~(Macaalay.} 
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la  cfne  tract  of  being  a  concealed  Papwi,  fa 
loother  of  havinr|^  poisoned  Jeffr^js  m  the 
Towdr/iam' third  of  kaTiB^coDirirMtO'haTfe 
f Biznasli  teken-  <>ff .  4t  Bfwt.  He  would  kwve 
seeQ  it  aaacrted  tluit^  in  Ireland,  he.  onoe  order- 
ed fiftj  of  his  wounded  Exu^Ush  soldiers  to  he 
burned^  alire.  He  would  have  seen  that  the 
unalterable  affection  which  he  felt  from  -his 
boyhood  to  hia  deatii  for  three  or  four  of  the 
brarest  and  most  trusty  friends  that  erer 
prince  had  Uie  happiness  to  possess,  was  made 
&  ground  for  imputing  to  htm  abomiilatLatis  as 
foul  as  those  which  are  buried  under  the  watecs 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  He  nvght  naturally  be  slow 
to  believe  frightful  imputations  throwki  by 
writers  whom  ne  knew  to*be  habitual  liars,  oti 
a  statesman  whose  abilities  he  valued  hignly, 
and  to  whose  exertions  he  had,  on  some  great 
occasions,  owed  much.' — (VoL  iv.  p.  154.) 

Oagbt  not  the  historian  to  be  equally  slow 
k  believing  frightful  imputations  thrown  by 
these  habitual  Tiars  on  a  statesman  and  gene- 
ra! whose  abilities  he  dared  not  depreciate, 
aod  whose  glory  he  has  vainly  laboured  to 
obicnret  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that,  if  he 
had  refrained  from  drawing  upon  such  sources, 
many  a  fine  piece  of  rhetorical  composition 
voald  haW  been  minonsly  sobered  down  or 
k*t  • 

The  fltmtliDg  episode  of  the  Christian  car- 
Tier,  which  has  called  forth  tears  from  sensi- 
tive readers  of  both  sexes,  would  have  been 
aimilarly  impaired  by  a  slight  infrision  of 
acooracy. 

*  John  Brown,  a  poor  carrier  of  Lanork^re. 
wasjfbr  hfia  eingolar  piety^  commonly  oallea 
theCSffistiMi  carrier.  Many  years  later,  ipHien 
Scotland  enjoyed  rest,  prosperity,  and  religwus 
freedom,,  old  mea  who  remembered  the  evil 
daji  deseribed  him  aa  one  versed  in  divine 
^gs,  blameless  in  life,  and  so  peaceable  that 
the  tyrants  coul4  fiml  no  offence  in  him,  -ex- 
cept fiiat  he  absented  himself  from  the '  public 
worship  (if  the  Episcopalians.  Oil  the  Iflt  of 
iiayhe  was*  cutting  turf,  when  he  was  aeized 
by  daverbofiMe's  dragoons,  rapidly  examined, 
MBvicled  of  aenoooformity,  and  sentenced  to 
jleatlw  Itia  said  thaL.even  among  the  soldiers, 
it  was  not  easy  to  nnd  an  ex^MUitioner.  For 
the  wife  of  ^e  poor  man  was  present ;  she 
led  one  'H^^e  child  Mf  the  hand;  H  was 
»8y  to  gee^that  she  was  about  to  give  birth  to 
>Dother;  and  eren  those  wild  and  hard-hearted 
i&en,  who  nicknamed  one  another  Beeteebnb 
todApoHynnL  shrank  from  the"  great  wicked- 
ly of  btltdiering  her  husband  before  her 
^  Tl^e  prisoner,  meanwhilcj  raised  above 
teaaeirby  tfe  near  prospect  of  eternity,  prayed 
loud  Knafaf^Qzx^y  as  one  inspired,  tift  uhver- 
^^'hi  afuryj  shot  him  dead.  It  was  rcr 
potted  by  credible  witnesses  that  the  widow 
^M  <mt  in  her  agony,  "  WelL  sir,  well ;  the 
^  of  reckoning  will  comej  **  and  that  the 
iMieier  replie4|  **  To  man  I  cap  answer  for 
W^t  I  haTe  do^e;,-  and  as  .for  Qo4, 1  will  take 
him  into  mine  own  hand.  Yet  it  was  ru- 
i&OQred  that  even  on  his  seated  conscience  and , 


adamantine  heart  the  dying  ^acnlatlons  of  hib 
Tictim  made  an  impre99itfn  whidh  was  neyer 
effaced.'— (W)L  L  p.  388.) 

This  is  a  dramatised  and  bighly-coToirred 
version  of  the  story  told  by  Wodrow,  the 
most  prejudiced  narrator  of  the  wronffs  of 
his  co-religionists  whom  it  was  possible  t« 
pick  ont  He  is  contradicted  on  the  maia 
point  by  two  writers  of  his  own  party  and 
creed,  one  of  whom,  Walker,  says :  *  Claver- 
house  ordered  six  soldiers  to  shoot  him.  Th0 
nriost  part  of  the  bullets  came  upon  his  head, 
which  scattered  bis  brains  upon  the  ground,' 
The  moat  decisive  document,  however,  is  the 
original  report  from  Claverhoose  to  the  Duke 
of  Qoeensbnry,  the  head  of  the  Scotch  Gov)- 
ernment,  dated  8rd  May,  1680,  two  days 
after  the  event : — 

*  May  it  please  your  Grace, 

'  On  Friday  last  among  the  hiBs  betwixt 
Douglas  and  the  Plonghlands,  we  pursued  two 
felk>wa  a  great  way  through  •  the  mosses,  and 
in  the  end  seized  them.  They  had  no  arms 
about  them,  and  denied  they  had  any^  Bt|t 
being  asked  if  they  would  take  the  abjuration, 
the  eldest  of  the  two,  called  John  Brown,  re- 
fused it ;  nor  would  he  swear  not  to  rise  in 
arms  against  the  King,  but  said  he  knew  no 
king.  Upon  which,  and  there  being  found 
buUcte  and  match  in  his  house,  and  treasonable 
papers,  I  caused  shoot  him  dead,  which  he  suf- 
fered very  unconcernedly.' 

The  other,  the  nephew  of  John  Browt, 
offered  to  take  the  oath,  and  was  promised 
his  life  if  he  would  make  an  ingenuous  con- 
fession >-* 

*  Upon  which  he  confessed  that  he  wJi8  at 
tiiat  attack  of  NewmiUs,  and  that  hf>  had  como 
straight  to  this  house  of  his  uncle's  on  BundaT 
morning.  In  the  time  he  was  niiikiiig  this 
confession  the  soldiers  found  out  a  Lonso  in  the 
hill,  under  ground,  that  could  hold  a  do^n  of 
men,  and  there  were  swords  andpL^tois  in  it; 
and  this  fellow  declared  that  they  li-jlotiged  to 
his  uncle,  and  that  he  had  lurkea  hi  thut  place 
ever  since  Both  well,  where  he  was  in  arms/ 

Lord  Macanlay  conid  not  hare  been  aware 
of  this  despatch  ;  but  he  might  have  ascer- 
taiaed  John  Brown'a  real  character  either 
from  Wodrow's  appendix,  where  he  fignrea 
in  a  list  of  proclaimed  rebels  in  arms,  or 
from  the  cantionary  remark  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott :  ^  While  We  read  tbia  dismal  story,  we 
mast  remembec  Brown'a  situation  waa  that 
of  an  avowed  and  determined  rebel,  liable  as 
MLch  to  miiitasy  execation.* 

The  readiness  of  the  Ma^avlay  school  to 
awear  by  the  words  of  the  taaater  waa  never 
more  ioyaiiy  display^  tiiao  iQ  th^eoeoa- 
ragiag*  him  to  abide  by  the  atioat  iieiDona  of 
kia  charyea  against  Witliam  Faon  after  tt 
had  completely  broken  down*    The  faelaare 
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now  so  wall' known  HaX  tbe  briefest  recapit- 
iilatioQ  of  them  will  suffice,  Monmouth 
was  met,  on  enterinr  Taunton,  h^  a  proces- 
sion of  school ^icla/n^aded  bj  their  school- 
inistress: —  •  :     , 

*Tbe  Queer's  irtaids  of  hbnoui'  asked  the 
ffOjal  pennission  to  wring  monej  out  of  the 
parents  of  the  poor  diildr^ ;.  and  the  permis- 
sion was  granted^  An  order  was  eei^t  down 
.to  Taunton  that  all  these  little  girls  shoold  be 
jBeieed  and  imprisoned.  Sir  Francis  Warre  of 
Hestercombe,  the  Tory  member  for  Brjdge- 
"water,  was  requested  to  undertake  the  office  of 
exacting  the  ransom.  .  .  .  Warre  excused  him- 
self from  taking  any  part  in  a  transaction  so 
■seandalous.  The  maidn  of  honour  then  re- 
.miested  William  Pesin  to  act  for  them;  and 
JPenn  oocfpl^ike  oommissiftn.* 

There  is  not  a  tittle  of  crktenco  that  any 
Penn,  or  Penne,  accepted  the  commissioD  or 
waa  engajged  in  the  transaction.  Oldmixon 
states  that  the  agent  of  the  Maids  of  Hon- 
our was  ^  Brent^  £e  Popish  lawyer,  who  had 
an  nnder-agent,  one  Crane,  of  feridgewater.' 
Ralph  says  that  the  Maids  sent  down  an 
agent  whom  he  does  not  name.  AH  the 
contemporary  writers  (including  Burnet,  who 
disliked  Penn)  are  silent  about  Penn,  which 
they  certainly  would  not  have  been  if  so 
notable  a  person  had  been  engaged.  But 
there  was  aGeoi^ge  Penne,  a  regular  pardon- 
monger,  the  very  <jeecription  of  a  person 
vhom  we  sboujd  expec)t  to  he  employed; 
and  to  him  the.  letter  on  which  the  whole 
question  hangs  was  obviously  addressed  : — 

*  Mb.  Penne,  *  Whitehall,  Feb.  43,  168&-6. 
. .  '  Ht^r  Majesty ^fi  Maids  of  Honour  having. ac- 
qjtiaii^ted  me  that  thev  designs  to  employ  you 
^nd  Mr.  WalUen  in  making  a  composition  with 
,lhe  ReUtiona  of  the  Maids  of  Taunton  for  the 
high.  MiBdemeanoure  they  have  been  guilty  of, 
I  do  at  their  request  hereby  let  you  know  that 
Bis  MiiJeBtj  ms  been  pleased  to  give  their 
lines  to  the  said  Maids  of  Honour,  and  there- 
JTore  recommend  it  to  Air.  Walden  and  you  to 
make  the;  Tuost  advantageous  composition  you 
can  in  their  beliaUe. 

'  I  am.  Sir,  jour  humble  leryanjt, 

/  SCNDERLAND.' 

A  copy  of  this  lettei'  was  irst  disoovcred 
in  the  State-Paper  Oflke  by  Sir  James 
Maekintoab,  who  (never  having  heard  of 
George  Penne^  citea  it  and  ai^guee  from,  it  as 

*  Letter  to  William  Penn.*  b^rd  Macaulay 
i[>ilow6d  MaokiDlosh ;  hxs%  inatead  of  doing 
what  wo  feai  oonvineed  Maakkitoah  would 
have  done  when,  iblly  ae^oakited:  with  tihe 

•drcmnttaaeei,  be  refiites  to  acknowledge  his 
«iT«kr^  and  iailhe  otter  akMence  of  any  d/^ 
-aoripkioo  of  proo^'  be  hM\j  l:«-naerta,  in  the 
ksl  eorreetad  edilioD  of  his  Hiatoryv  t^hM  aU 
preMimptio*  aad  pfcWnHtr  roMire  *M#. 
JPeBfte*  to  be  tc^d  «Mr.  William  Penm*    A 


depniatfon  from  the  hijghly  vespectable  conh 
manity  of  QuakerSf  who  Ml  %  stain  on  the 
hosoar  ks4  their  foonder  Hk^  a  wooad,  bad  » 
formal  inlterview  with  the  historian,  at  hlk 
x;hai!nber^  in  the  Albany,  !n  the  presence  of 
(we  believe)  Lord  Lansdowne,  tne  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's  (Dr,  Milman),  and  Mr.  Charles 
Austin.  The  particulars  of  the  conference 
have  not  been  made  public*  The  result  may 
be  colleoted  from  a  note  to  the  latest  edition 
of  his  History  corrected  by  himselC  He 
says : — 

^  If  I  thought  that  I  had  ooinnxitted  an  error, 
I  should,  I  hope,  have  the  honesty  to  acknow- 
ledge it  But,  after  full  consideration,  I  am 
satisfied  that  Sunderland's  letter  was  addressed 
to  William  Penn.' 

He  contends  that  the  spelling  of  the  ni^mc 
proves  nothinff.  It  may  not  prove  muchj 
although  William  Penn  and  his  fiather  ia- 
variably  spelt  the  name  Penn ;  and  although 
it  was  so  spelt  by  persons  about  the  Court 
(including  Sunderland),  as  well  as  in  the  very 
same  books  in  the  State  TPaper  and  Privy 
Council  Offices  in  whic^l  the  name  of  George 
Penn  (stc)  occurs.  But  we  fail  to  see  tne 
point  of  this  sarcastic  retort : — 

'  I  am  quite  oonfidenti,  that^  if  ikd  letter  which 
tve  are  oonsidering  had  been,  of  a  diffeieB^ 
kind,  if  Mr.  Penne  had  been  informed  that^  in 
consequence  of  bis  earnest  intercession,  the 
King  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  grant  a 
free  pardon  to  the  Taunton  girls,  aird  if  1  had 
attempted  ib  deprire  tlie  Qu^cer  of  the  cT^t 
of  that  interoession  on  the  ground  that  htf 
name  was  not  Penne,  the  ^ery  penous  /who 
now  oomplain  so  bitterly  that  I  am  ni^ust  to 
his  memory  would  have  oomplaiued  quite  U 
bitterly,  and  I  must  say.  With  muoh  more 
reason.' — (Vol.  i.  p.  510.)  . 

This  is  strange  logic.  In  the  given  con- 
tingency, the  doubt  would  not  have  arisen. 
Whichever  Penn,  or  Penne,  had  been  info^ 
med  that  his  inieroession  had  prevailed,  woul4 
have  been  confessedly  the  caaa.  WiUiam 
Penn's  position  at  the  time  ie  thus  described 
in  the  *Hi8tory' : — 

*  Between  James  ^nd  Penn  there  had  long 
been  a  familiar  acquaintance^  The  Quaker 
now  became  a  courtier  and  almost  a  favourite. 
He  was  every  day  sunm^oned  from  the  gallery 
into  the  closet,  and  sometimes  had  lon^  audi- 
ences while  peers  were  kept  waiting  m  the 
antechambers.  It  w as  noised  abroad  Uiat  he  had 
more  real  power  to  help  and  hurt  than  xhaoy 
noblee  who  filled  high  officea.  He  was  soon 
surrounded  by  fiatt^uner^  and  suppliants.  His 
honse  at  Kensin^n  was  sometimes  thronged 
at  his  hour  of  riamg,  by  more  than  two  huadred 
auitors.'— (Vol.  i.  p.  394) 

Taunton  is  164  miles  frote  Ldiidon;  the 
journey  there  and  back  would  alone  haffe 
occupied  a  week.   Penn^s  prolonged  absence 
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OQ  foch  an  errand^onld  bardlj  bave  remi^a- 
«d  QDooticed  by  the  king,  the  peere^  or  tbe 
tvo  hundred  tuitoii.  U  wta  a  job  eatir^j 
(Mtofhu  way;  jet  Lotrd  Maeaaky,  aftor 
•ontrABtin^  tbe  low  posrtioii  of  Qoorge  Peave 
(nothing  19  known  of  Walden),  asks,  witb  an 
tir  of  coDTiction  and  triamph  :  *  Wbicb  of 
fhem,  then,  was  tbe  more  likely  to  be  em- 
ployed in  tbe  matter  to  which  Suqderland^s 
letter  related  f  Waa  it  George  or  Wiljiaa^ 
u  agent  of  the  lowest  or  of  tbe  bigbeat 
clan  \ '  Eveiy  reader  can  beat  aoawer  tbia 
qnefltion  for  bimaelfl  *  It  ia  ^Aear/  be  addft, 
*that  the  Maida  of  Honour  were  desiroaa  to 
have  an  agent  of  high  station  and  character.' 
It  is  clear  that  they  failed  in  getting  one; 
and  as  they  were  obliged  to  put  up  with 
Bront  and  Craoe^  it  ia  equally  olear  that  e? en 
tbe  *  deiigne  to  employ '  Mr.  Penne  and  Mn 
Walden  went  no  farther  than  deaiga.  If 
William  Penn  bad  been  intended,  he  wonld 
be  DO  more  compromised  by  the  bare  in- 
teotion  to  appoint  him  than  Sir  Francis 
Warre.  Lord  Macanlay  takes  for  granted 
tbroughont  that  the  entire  question  turns  oa 
the  Dame :  he.  neither  withdraws  nor  juatifiea 
bisstateroent  that  Pean  accepted  tbe  cooa* 


Lord  Macaalay'a  lore  of  dramalic  efieet 

tteraed  to  render  him  incapable  of  giving  the 
exact  words  of  a  speaker,  even  when  he 
Quotes  them  with  inverted  commas.  In  the 
tollowipg  exam  plea,  aa  Mr  Paget  reroarka, 
'the  actual  meaning  may  not  be  much  alterod» 
W  it  is  not  Glengarry,)  Carmarthen,  or 
Spmtt  that  speaks,  bnt  Lord  Macnolay ;  aod 
I  slight  change  of  pbraaeofogT  converts  a 
fignified  remonstrance  into  awntal  insult^ 
ind  a  pions  exhortation  into  something  very 
like  a  vulgar  oath,  and  that^  too,  put  into  the 
iDoath  of  a  biabop/  \ 

*  Oaionf AL. 

'When  it  waa  objected  that  be  [*.  e,  Glen- 
pnr]  would  not  be  able  to  make  it  good,  since 
[lis  followers  were  not  near  equal  to  Locheirs 
in  numbers,  he  answered  that* the  courage  of 
lui  meu  would  make  up  that  defcN^t'-^^  llem. 
ofLocheiV  254. 

'The  Lords  replied,  "Nay,  we  all  well  re- 
Diember  you  particularly  mentioned  the  flower- 
pots,"—»  Spratt's  NarratiTe,'  70. 

'Lord  pRBgivEifT. — "Yoimjr,   thou  art  the 

itnuigest  creature  that  e^er  I  did  hearafi-  Doat 

thm  think  we  oould  inMgiue  that  the  Biahop 

I    «f  fiadiester  would  combine/'  ibcw  ^Ihid^  Ih 

'Iltift  him  pricing  God  to  give  him  grace  to 
lepeot;  aod  only  ftdding  that  else  he  was  more 

^The  groundleaaoeM  or  exaggeration  of  Lord 
'''^<^Uy'8  other  ehargea  againvt  Penn  are  fdtly 
*;7«edlB  *Tbe  New  EaMnen/  and  in  •  William 
^^  in  ffittDrkal  Biognphy/  by  Mr.  Htptworth 
wiai. 
t  "rh«  STew  Examea,'  p.  320. 


ia  danger  of  bis  owp  damnation  than  I  of  hia 
accusation  in  Parliament.' — Ihid,^  second  part^ 
p.  3, 

'LoanHaoJ^ntAf. 
^  When  he  was  reminded  that  Loche^l'g  fol- 
lowers were  in  number  nearly  double  of  the 
Glengarry  men?— ^  No  x^atter,"  he  iriad,  *^one 
McDonald  is  worth  two  Oamerons."  '—Macau- 
lay,  ill  73. 

*Then  (Ae  iivMU  hoard  hrdhe  foHh,  **  How 
dart  ycm  aay  ao  ?  We  all  remember  iC  '-^ 
iM.,  ilk  660. 

"'i£4«./"  oried  Cwmarthe^  wouldat  thou 
have  us  believe  that  fhe  biahop  combined,"  &c* 
— /iid,  iil  561, 

*  ^'  God  give  you  repiMlaace,^  anatMreJ  <Aa 
hUhop  :  "  far,  depend  upod  it,  you  are  Sn  m«di 
more*  daoffer  of  being  aany^  thao  I  of  being 
impeached."  ' — Ibid^  ill  561, 

Similar  instances  might  be  <jnoted  to  al- 
most any  extciit ;  but  the  way  in  which  the 
historian  has  dressed  up  the  maiden  speech 
of  Lord  Aahlej  ft  he  gmndson  of  Adi  itopbcl) 
in  support  of  tlie  bill  allowing  pers*>ns  ac- 
cused of  hi^h  trenaon  to  be  defended  by 
counsel,  Js  toti  striki^tg  to  be  o muted  : — 

*Id  the  oouf^  o^  Ufa  speech  heftdtared. 
stammered,  and  aeemed-  to  ioae  the  tbread  oi 
his  reaaoning.  Th^  Houae^  then,  as  new,  in^ 
dulgeot  to  novices,  and  then,  as  now^  well 
aware  that  on  a  first  appearance  the  hesitation 
which  is  the  effect  of  mpd'esty  and  sensibility 
is  quite  as  promising  a  sign  as  volubility  of  ut- 
terance and  ease  of  manner,  encouraged  him  to 
proceed.  "  How  can  I,  Bn*,"  said  6ie  young 
orator,  recovering  himaelil  "produce  a  strongs 
er  argument  in  favenr  of  lUa  Bill  than  my  own 
fiiQure  ?  My  fortune^  my  character,  m^  life, 
ate  not  at  atake.  I  am  ^>eaking  to  an  audieoce 
whose  kindness  might  well  inspire  me  with 
courage.  And  yet,  from  mere  nervousness^ 
from  mere  want  of  practice  In  addressing  large 
assemblies,  I  have  lost  my  recoUection ;  I  am 
unable  to  go  on  with  my  argument.  How 
helplesa,  then,  inuat  ba  a  poor  man  wba,  nerfef 
having  opened  hia  iipa  in  pubbe,  ia  catted  upon 
to  reply,  without  a  motuent's  preparation,  to 
the  ableat  and  most  experieneed  advocates 
in  the  kingdom,  and  whose  faculties  are  para- 
lysed bv  the  thought  that,  if  he  fails  to  pon- 
vince  his  hearers,  he  wlU  in  a  few  hours  die  on 
a  gallows,  and  leave  beggary  and  infamy  to 
those  who  are  dearest  to  him  1" — (VoL  if.  p. 
203.) 

Oompate  this  v^on,  fop  which  no  au- 
thority is  given^  wHh  the  beat  authenticated 
account  in  Cobhett^a  'Parliamentary  Hia- 
tary':— 

<  The  BMiae^  iMr  Mng  him  a  Uttle  time 
«o  "recover  hia  conftiiiba,  ealled  loudly  j/pmx  him 
•ta  gtf  on,  ^hen  he  vioeeeded  to  tkia  eifec*: 
*«1^  Sir  (addresmt  titeieelf  to  t^  fipeakier), 
I,  who  fhie  only  to  give  my  opinion  on  the 
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Bill  now  depending,  am  so  confbunded  that  t 
am  unable  to  express  the  least  of  what  I  pro- 
posed to  say,  what  must  the  condition  of 
that  man  be,  who,  without  an(7  assistance,  is 
pleading  for  his  Ufe^  and  under  apprehennons 
of  being  deprived  or  it?  •* 

Whether  Ashley  reaHy  lost  his  presence 
of  mind  or  only  pretended  to  lose  it,  the 
speech  he  made  on  recovering  hinlself  must 
havet  heen  effective  in  exact  proportioi  ta  its 
simplicity*    It  is  spoilt  by  amplification. 

The  critics  of  the  Macaulay  school  es« 
peeially  rely  upon  *  that  power  of  dmnation 
which  he  derived  from  his  astonishing  mem- 
ory for  details,  and  intaitive  perception  of 
theit  bearinff  on  gaaaral  views.'  The^  would 
fiua  eadow  him  witb  the  logical  instraci  of  a 
Oevier  or  an  Oweir,  who  from  a  single  joint 
or  bone  of  an  antediliivian  monster,  can  ar^ 
rive  unerringly  at  the  size,  strncture  and 
habits  of  the  reptile.  But  this  is  an  inborn 
and  original  faculty,  whicd  cannot  be  ac- 
quired or  even  much  improved  by  reading ; 
and  the  details  with  which  Lord  Macaulaps 
astonishing  memorr  was  crowded  were  almost 
exclusively  drawn  from  books  or  manuscripts. 
He  was  not  a  patient  observer  or  profound 
fbiiiker;  hie  eould  nol  tolerate  saspeBse;  and 
the  proof  that  he  had  not  the  intuitive  per- 
ception claimed  for  him,  is  that  in  matters 
of  controversy  in  which  he  has  shown  the 

freatest  confidence,  whenever  new  materials 
ave  subsequently  turned  up— these  new 
materials  have  almost  always  proved  fatal  to 
his  ar^ment.  Claverhooae'a  report  of  the 
exeention  of  the  Christian  carrier  is  one  in^ 
etanca  Two  otbeta  have  been  brought  oei 
promiDeatly  since  his  lamented  death  by  the 
pubfication  of  the  Autobiography  of  Mrs. 
Piozzi,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Philip  Francis : 
the  first  bearing  on  bis  biography  of  Johnson ; 
the  second  on  nis  theory  of  tbe  authorship  of 
Juqius,  which  at  large  section  of  the  Whig 
party  at  ienoe  ioeorporated  iato  their  ereed. 
The  fallowing  splendid  passage — tpUndide 
mendax  as  Mr.  Gbldwin  Smith  called  it — is 
taken  fh>m  the  Biography  of  Johnson,  and 
as  we  propose  to  disprove  every  individual 
sentence  of  it  as  well  as  the  general  tenor, 
we  quote  it  entice : 

'  Johnson  was  now  !n  his  seventy-second 
year.  The  in^mities  of  aee  were  coming  fast 
upon  hiao.  «  •  %  The  ^iad  and  generous 
Tm-ale  was  no  more  *  and  it  would  have  been 
well  if  his  wife  had  peen  laid  beside  him.  But 
she  survived  to  be  the  laughing-stock  of  those 
who  had  envied  her,  and  to  draw  from. tile 
eyes  of  the  old  tnan  Who^iad  losred  her  b^ond 
anything  ia  tbe  wocld,  tears  far  m<we  hiUer 
than  he  wouki  have  shed  oyer  her  grava  ^  »  . 
'She  sooa  fi»U  in  lave  with  a  music-master 
from  Bresota,  in  whom  nobody  but  herself 
could  discover  anything  to  admire.    Her  pride, 


an^  perhaps  some  better  feelings,  struggled 
hard  against  this  degrading  passioiL  But  the 
stmggM  irritated  her  nerves,  soured  her  tem- 
per, and  at  kngih  endangered  her  health.  Coa- 
scions  that  her  choioe  was  one  which  Johnson 
could  not  ap(>vove,  she  became  desirons  to 
escaoe  from  nis  inspection*  Her  manner  to- 
waros  him  changed.  She  was  sometimes  cold 
and  sometimes  petulant  She  did  not  conceal 
her  joy  when  ne  left  Streatham :  she  never 
pressed  him  to  return ;  and,  if  he  came  unbid- 
den, she  received  him  in  a  manner  which  coa- 
▼inoed  him  that  he  arae-  no  longer  a  wefeome 
gueek  He  took  the  "very  intelliffible  hints 
which  she  gave.  He  read,  for  the  kist  time,  a 
ohapter  of  the  Greek  Testament  in  the  libraiy 
^hich  had  been  formed  by  bimsel£  In  a  so- 
lemn and  tender  prayer  he  commended  the 
house  and  its  inmates  to  the  Divine  protection, 
and,  witii  emotions  which  shewed  his  voice 
ana  convulsed  Ins  powerful  frame,  left  for  ever 
that  beloved  heme  for  the  gloomy  and  desolate 
house  behind  Fleet  Stveet,  where  the  few  and 
evil  days  which  still  remained  to  him  were  to 
run  out 

*  Here,  in  June,  1783,  he  had  a  paralytic 
stroke,  from  which,  however,  he  recovered, 
and  vniich  does  not  appear  to  have  at  all  im- 
paired hto  inteUectaal  fkoulties.  But  other 
maladiee  came  thick  upon  him.  His  asthma 
tormented  him  day  and  night  Dropsical 
symptoms  made  their  appearance.  While  sink- 
ing under  a  complication  of  diseases,  he  beard 
that  the  woman  whose  friendship  had  been  the 
chief  happiness  of  sixteen  years  of  his  life,  had 
married  an  Italian  fiddler;  that  all  London 
was  crying  shame  upon  her;  and  that  the 
newspapers  and  magazmes  were  filled  with  al- 
hnions  to  the  Bphestaa  matron  and  the  two 
piotures  in  Hamlet  He  vehemently  said  that 
he  would  try  to  forget  her  existence.  He 
never  uttered  her  name.  Every  memorial  of 
her  which  met  his  eyes  he  flung  into  the  fire. 
She  meanwhile  fled  from  the  laughter  and 
hisses  of  her  countrymen  and  countrrwomen 
to  a  land  where  she  was  unknown^  hastened 
across  Mount  Genis,  and  learned,  while  passing 
a  merry  Christmas  of  concerts  and  lemonade 
parties  at  Milan,  that  the  great  man  with 
whose  name  hers  is  inseparably  associated  had 
ceased  to  exist* — (VoL  viL  p.  364.) 

ttrale  died  on  the  4th  April,  1781 ;  John- 
son on  the  Idth  December,  17 84.  The  time 
included  in  Lord  Macaulay's  summary  is 
nearly  three  years  and  three-quarters,  during 
the  whole  of  which  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  Jehaaon's  life  was  made  miserable  by 
the  widow  of  his  lost  friend.  Ho  was  one 
ef  the  executors ;  he  took  a  Indiorons  pride 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty ;  he  was  con- 
stantly fbssifying  about  the  brewery  with  an 
inkborn  in  his  button-hole ;  and  was  always 
to  be  found  either  at  the  house  in  the  Bo- 
rougbi  or  at  Streatham,  till  the  concern  and 

Jieasiaes  were  seld»  much  to  his  regret,  in 
une,  1781*    He  was  subsequently  as  much 
at  Streatham  as  ever  till  she  quitted  it ;  and 
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it  18  clear,  from  ^  letters,  tliat  be  idiKle 
himself  as  much  at  home  atd  tboaght 
himself  as  welcome  as  be^re.  On  Mareb 
20, 1782,  be  writes  to  Mrs-Gastrell  and  Mrs. 
Arton :  •  When  Dr.  Falconer  saw  tee,  I  was 
at  home  only  by  accident,  f»r  I  Kf6d  much 
with  Mr&  Thrale,  and  had  all  the  care  from 
her  ^at  she  could  lake  or  <^Hld  be  taken.' 
Oa  the  24th  Aogust,  1782,  to  Bosw^lj :  *I 
bare  no  call ;  b«t  if  yoa  desire  to  meet  me 
st  Ashbonrne,  I  believe  I  can  oono^  tbither  ; 
if  you  bad  rather  come  to  London,  I  can  stay 
at  Btreatham  :  take  yodr choice.*  Two  days 
before  she  had  made  Bp  bet*  mind  to  iet 
Streatham,  being  no  longer  able  to  kefep 
it  op.    On  Angust  22b4,  178dyfibe  writea: — 

*Mr.  Johnson  thought  well  of  the  project, 
and  wi^ed  me  to  put  it  in  early  execution  ; 
seemed  less  concerned  in  parting  with  me  than 
I  wished  him.  .  .  .  See  tbe^  importance  of  a. 
person  to  himself.  I  fancied  Air.  Johnson, 
could  not  have  existed  without  me  forsooth,  as 
we  have  now  lived  together  for  above  eighteen 
^ears.  I  have  so  fondled  him  in  sickness  and 
in  health.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  feels  nothiuK 
in  parting  with  me,  nothing  in  the  least;  but 
thmks  it  a  prudent  scheme,  and  goes  to  his 
books  as  usual.  This  is  philosophy ',aiid  Iriith; 
he  always  said  he  hated  f^  feeler  J* 

We  can  easily  understand  that  he  felt 
more  than  he  chose  to  express  at  such  a  dis- 
turbance of  his  habits,  at  his  advanced  age, 
as  was  involved  in  tha  separation  fromStrea* 
tham ;  but  this,  he  well  knew,  she  conld  not 
help,  and  she  acted  by  faisMlvieethrooghbnk 
Loffd  Macaulay  was  not  bound  to  know  whai 
is  now  known  from  her  journals ;  bnt  ft 
required  no  power  of  divination  or  astonisb- 
iag  memory  to  collect  from  the  printed  letr 
ters  before  him  the  precise  state  o(  the  rela- 
tions between  the  parties.  Naf  ^  if  he  had 
aaj|y  read  attentively  the  notsa  to  that  very 
edition  of  Boswell  *  which  he  assailed  widb 
midne  and  unbecoming  aerirbony,  be  wonld 
hav^  been  spared  the  finishing  touch  about 
Meaving  for  ever  that  beloved  home  for  the 
gloomy  and  desolate  'house  behind  Fleet 
Street;'  which,  when  the  varnish  is  washed 
oS^  is  an  apt  example  of  the  maxim  that 

*'BosweU'«  Life  of  Johusoo :  including  their 
Toot  to  the  Hehrides.*  By  the  Right  Honourable 
John  WiUon  Croker,  LL.I>.,  F.R.S.  A  new  edl- 
taoa,  QwroagUy  rwrised,  with  miMh. additional 
iBaU«r.  In  ona  V4>liim^  ISaO,  p.  710.  Id  hi^ 
article  oo  Hadam^  l)'ArbIav,  Lord  Macaulaj 
8petki  of  the  editor  as  ^  a  bad  writer  of  our  own 
tune,  whose  spiUl  she  had  proroked  by  not  fmv 
Bitl^  faim  witk  tha  maleriala  for  a  worthless 
«di|iaB.  of  '^BqaWell'a  Lafo  of  iTahnpoD/  aovMt 
iheeti  of  which  our  readera  have  douhtleia  aean 
(oaad  pftrceis  of  baUar  baoka.*  il£  thia  had  btfen 
traa,  no  aoaount  of  revi^on  w4ald  have  mad^ 
theraviaed  edition,  what  it  ia^^^ne  of  tba'inoflt 
^•laable  and  anteiiainlB^  books/ ia  the  laqgmigal 
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there  is  only  one  step  from  the  sublime  (or 
the  patberfc)  to  ^h«  ridiculous.  In  one  note 
Mr,  Croker  jastly  remarks,  that* Johnson  of- 
fered op  a  regretful  prayer  on  leaving  a  place 
vrheire  he  had  enjoyed  so  many  comforts,  not 
because  Mrs.  Thrale  made  him  less  welcome 
there,  but  because  she,  and  he  with  her,  were 
learrnff  it ;  ^  in  another,  that  he  seems  to  have' 
taken  leave  of  the  kitchen  as  well  as  of  the 
church  at  Streatham  in  Latin,  which  is  traUa- 
lated  tbm: 

*Oct»  6th,  Sunday,  178i' 
'  I  dined  at  Streatham  on  boiled  le^of  lamb, 
with  spioach,  the  stuffing  of  flour  and  raisins, 
round  of  bee^  and  turkey  poult ;  and  after  the 
meat  service,  figs,  grapes,  not  yet  ripe  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bad  season,  with  peaches,  also 
hard.  I  took  my  place  at  table  in  no  Joyful 
raood^  aad  partook  of  the  food  moderately, 
lest  I  should  finish  by :  intemperance.  If  i 
riehtlj  remember,  the  banquet  at  ^e  funeral, 
of  Hadon  came  i|^to  my  mind.  When  shall  I 
revisit  Streatham?' 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  exclamatioa- 
-— *  When  shall  I  revisit  Streatham?'  lollies 
much  of  its  pathos  when,  connected  with 
these  cnlinary  details,  with  the  unripe  grapes, 
the  hard  peacfae^  and  the  philosophic  or 
moral  dread  of  finiabing  by  intemperance* 
The  next  mornisg,  Oct.  7th^  he  took  hia 
place  in  the  coach  witdi  the  family,  and  was. 
safely  deposited  in  th^ir  comfortable  house  at 
Brighton,  whe^e  he  resided  till  their  return, 
to  town  on  the  20th  of  I^overaber;  makings 
himself,  during  the  entire  eix  weeks,  as  diaa- 
ffreeable  as  he  well  cookL  Madame  D'Ar-' 
blay^  who  joined  the  party .  as  Mra.  Thrale's 
guest  on  the  26th  Oct.  says :  ^  He  baa  been 
in  a  terrible  homoUt  of  late,  and  baa  really 
fnghtened  all  the  people  till  they  almost 
ran  from  him.  To  me  only  I  think  be  ia 
BOW  kind ;  for  Mrs.  Thrale  Cares,  worse  'thau 
anybody.'  Boswell  fbnnd  him  domesticated 
at  her  house  in  Argyll  Street  on  March  2|st^ 
1783,  and  though  prepared  to  discover  symp- 
toroa  of  eatrangemedt,  bears  reluctant  tesibi* 
mony  to  her  kindnkss  and  .  attentiveness* 
That  the  stmgle  with  hel*  passioto  for  V\om 
about  this  time  irritated  her  nerves  and  ee- 
dakigered  her  health,  is  true.  .It  did  nofc 
soar  hfer  temper;  and  if  she»  naturally 
emmghy  shunned  a  direct  evplanalion  witla 
Jofhnson,  she  habitually  sacrificed  her  o^n 
feelings  to  spare  his. 

.  When  I^rd  Mf^canlay,  after  landing  hitia 
at  *  his  gloomy  and  desolate  house  behiudi 
Fleet  Street,'  goes  ^n  to  aay  tliat  ^here,.  ii^ 
Jntie^  178a,  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke,'  tbft 
reader,  undbratands;  and  is  intended  to  under^ 
stand,  that  the  tie  wit&  Mtfs.  Thrale,  severe^ 
by  her  act,  was  at  an  ^nd  :  tbat  he  waa  yir<> 
ttudly^ttp^:  fc>ff  and  abandon^  by  W« 
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She  was  at  BaA,  bat  immediately  offered  td 
come  to  bim  ;  and  on  Jane  23rd  he  writes, 
-r-*  Your  offer,  dear  madam,  19  cbarmiogl j 
kind,  but  I  will  lay  it  up  for  future  use,  aud 
tkeo  jet  it  uot  be  considered  as  obiBoIete ;  a 
time  of  dereliction  may  come  when  I  may 
have  hardly  any  other  friend.  Write  to  me 
very  often.  During  the  whole  of  his  illness 
ho  sent  ber  a  regular  diary  of  his  bodily  ail- 
naents  and  diet;  and  on  the  21st  ApHl,  1784, 
he  writes:  'TheHooles,  Miss  Burney,  and 
Mrs.  Hale,  Wt^Bley's  sister,  feasted  yesterday 
Willi  me  very  cheerfully  on  yonr  noble  sal- 
ncion,  Mr,  Allen  could  not  come,  and  I  sent 
him  a  piece,  and  a  ffreat  tail  is  stfllleft/ 
Tbis  brrii^  UB  tolerably  near  the  marriage 
witb  rio^zi,  which  took  place  early  in  July, 
X7&4  ;  auil  Uie  tone  Johnson  assumed  on  that 
occasion  is  a  decisive  proof  that  their  cbnfi- 
dential  intimacy  had  riot  been  previously 
broken  off.  *  Never,'  she  says  in  her  reply, 
*did  I  oppose  your  will,  or  control  your 
wish,  nor  can  your  unmitigated  severity  it- 
self lessen  my  regard.' 

To  complete  the  absurdity  of  the  positiorv, 
the  lexicographer,  who  was  seventy-four,  and 
was  suspected  of  a  wish  to  marry  her  him- 
self, objected  that  Pioizi  was  an  old  and  ugly 
dog.  Lord  Macaulay  calls  him  by  turns  an 
Italian  fiddler  and  a  music-master  from  Bres- 
oia,  in  whom  nobody  but  herself  could  dis- 
oover  atiytbing  to  admire.  These  terms 
might  with  equal  propriety  be  applied  to 
Mario  or  Labtache.  He  was  half  a  year 
younger  than  his  wife,  and  Madame.  D'Ar- 
blay  aescribes  liim  as  ^a  handsome  man,  in 
middle  life,  with  pleasing,  gentle,  unaffected 
manners,  and  with  very  eminent  skill  in  his 
profession.'  *  Surely,'  she  adds,  *  the  finest 
sensibilities  must  vibrate  through  his  frame, 
since  they  breathe  so  sweetly  through  his 
song.'  He  gave  his  wife  no  reason  to  re*- 
pent  of  her  choice,  and  she  never  did  repent 
of  it ;  nor  is  thet-e  any  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  marriage  seriously  affected  John* 
son's  peace  of  mmd.  Ue  fiiUy  acted  up  to 
the  principle  which  he  laid  down  when  Bos>' 
well  asked  him  whether  he  would  eat  his 
dinner  on  the  dav  one  of  his  intimate  friends 
was  hanged.  '  iTos,  sir,  and  eat  it  as  if  he 
were  eating  it  with  me ;  why,  there's  Baretti, 
who  is  to  be  tried  for  kis  life  to-morrow. 
Friends  have  risen  up  for  him  on  every  sidCf 
yet,  if  he  should  be  hanged,  none  of  them 
will  eat  a  sliee  of  pium-pudding  the  less. 
Sir,  that  sympathetic  feeling  goes  a  very  WV^ 
tie  way  in  depressing  the  mind.'  In  the 
eourse  of  the  three  months  preceding  his 
<)eath  he  paid  two  long  visits  to  Dr^  AdiEuna 
At  Oxford,  oBe  to  Dr.  Taylor  at  Ashbounie, 
jind  two  to  friends  at  Lichfield.  Aboiii  the 
aame  time,  he  told  Boswell :  '  Srr,  I  look 


upon  every  dt^j  to  be  lo^t  when  I  do  not 
make  a  new  acquaintance.' 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  S.  Lysons  from  Mihui, 
December  7th,  1734,  Mrs.  Piozzi  writes: 
^My  :next  letter  shall  talk  of  the  libraries 
and  botanical  gardens^  and  twesty  other 
clever  things  here.  I  wish  you  a  comforta- 
ble Christmas^  and  a  happy  beginning  of  the 
year  1785.  Do  not  neglect  Dr.  Johnson; 
you  will  never  see  any  other  mortal  so  wise 
or  so  good.  I  keep  his  picture  in  my  cham- 
ber, and  his  works  on  my  chimney.'  The 
accumulated  items  of  the  apcusatiou  against 
hej*  are  thus  recapitulated  and  repell^  by 
her  editor  and  advocate  : 

*  No  reader  will  fail  to  admire  the  rhetorical 
skill  ivith  which  the  expulsion  from  Streatham 
with  its  library  formed  by  himself,  the  chapter 
in  the  Greek  testament,  the  bloomy  and  deso- 
late home,  the  music-master  m  whom  nobody 
but  herself  could  see  anything' to  admire,  the 
ffew  and  evil  days,  the  emotions  (hat  convulsed 
the  frame,  the  painful  and  melancholy  ^eath, 
and  the  merry  Christmas  of  concerts  and  lem- 
onade parties,  have  been  grouped  together 
with  the  view  of  giving  picturesqueness,  im- 
pressive unity,  and  damnatory  vigour  to  the 
sketch.  ... 

*  Johnson  was  never  driven  or  expelled 
from  Mrs.  Piozzi's  house  or  family ;  if  very  in- 
telligible hints  vfere  given,,  they,  certainly  were 
not  taken ;  the  library  was  not  formed  by  him; 
the  Testament  may  or  may  not  have  been 
Greok  j  his  powerful  frame  shook  with  no  con- 
vulsions but  what  may  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  unripe  grapes  and  hard  peaches ;  he  did 
not  leave  Streatham  for  his  gloomy  and  deso- 
late house  behind  Fleet  Strtret;  the  few  and 
evil  days  (two  yearp,  nine  weeks)  did  not  run 
out  in  that  house ;  the  music-master  was  gen- 
erally admired  and  esteemed ;  and  the  merry 
Christmas  of  concerts  and  lemonade-parties  is 
simply  another  sample  of  the  brilliant  histori- 
an's habit  of  turning  the  abstract  into  the  con- 
crete in  such  ft  manner  as  to  degrade  or  elevate 
at  will  An  Italian  concert  is  not  a  merry 
meeting;  and  a  lemonade-party,  I  presum^  is 
a  party  where  (instead  of  eausucrh  as  at  Par- 
is) the  refreshment  handed  about  is  lemonade : 
not  an  enlivening  drink  at  Christmas.  In  a 
word,  all  these  graphic  details  aie  mere  crea- 
tions of  the  bram,  and  the  general  impression 
intended  to  be  Oonveyed  by  them  is  fa&e,  sub- 
staniially  fa'se;  for  Mrs,  Piozsci  never  behaved 
otherwise  than  kindly  and  considerately  to 
Johnson  at  any  time^' 

Wrotig,  ifiexcosably  wrong,  as  Lord  Ma- 
caulay palpably  was,  ouf  contemporary  un- 
dertook to  prove  him  right ;  tind  the  manner 
in  which  this  was  set  about  may  be  inferred 
from  a  passage  in  Mr.  Hay  ward  s  Prefiice  to 
the  second  editiOB  of  the  *  Autobiography.'* 

*  'LetUra  and  Literary  Remains  of  Mra  Piovi 
(TbraleV  Edited,  with  Not«a  and  Introdaotonr 
AeoouDt  of  bee  Life  and  Writioga,  by  k,  HaywarJi 
Esq.,  <^a    In  a  volik    and  edit.    1861. 
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'  No  one  likes  to  have  foolish  or  erroneous 
DotioDs  imputed  to  him,  and  I  have  poiuted 
ODt  some  of  the  misapprehenaions  into  which 
an  able  writer  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Keview  " 
(No.  231)  has  been  hurried  by  his  eagerness 
to  vindicate  Lord  Macaulay/ 

On  tuminflr  to  these  so-called  misappre- 
hensions we  found  them  to  consist  principally 
of  garbled  quotations  and  mis-statements. 
JohnsoD  begins  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  June 
19,  1783,  in  a  tone  of  querulousness  not  un- 
usual to  him  at  any  time,  with  a  doubt 
whether  she  will  not  pass  it  over  with  the 
'earelesft  glance  of  frigid  indifference.'  In 
the  conclusion  he  says,  '  You  see  I  yet  turn 
to  you  with  my  complaints  as  a  settled  and 
unalienable  friend ; '  and  adds  by  way  of  post- 
script^ *'  I  am  almost  ashamed  of  this  queru- 
lous letter,  but  now  it  is  written  let  it  go,' 
The  first  paragraph  is  (quoted  to  prove  their 
estrangement  at  the  tin)e;  the  conclusion 
and  the  postscript  are  suppressed.  An  im- 
portant passage  in  Boswell  describing  his 
n'bit  to  Johnson  at  Mrs.  Th rale's  house, 
March  21,  1783,  is  manipulated  in  the  same 
mauner  for  the  same  purpose.  An  alleged 
quotation  from  Mr.  Hayward's  Introduction 
is  declared  by  him  (p.  257)  to  be  *  an  oUa 
podrtda  of  sentences  torn  from  the  context 
in  three  different  and  unconnected  passages.' 
The  fact  that  Johnson  left  Streatham  for 
Brighton  with  Mrs.  Thrale  is  undeniable,  and 
its  ruinous  effect  on  the  pathos  of  the  parting 
•ceoe  could  not  be  got  over,  but  it  might  be 
weakened.  So  in  direct  defiance  of  the 
known  facts,  it  is  said  that,  when  Johnson 
was  at  Brighton  with  the  Thrales  and  Bur- 
Dejs,*be  seems  to  have  lived  a  kind  of 
boarding-house  life'  with  them,  and  *was 
not  asked  out  into  company  with  his  fellow- 
lodgers.'  Could  the  reviewer  have  been 
i^orant  that  the  house  in  which  they  lived 
belonged  to  the  Thrale  family,  and  that  both 
Johnson  and  Miss  Burney  were  the  guests 
of  Mrs.  Thrale?* 

We  are  fully  convinced  that  our  contem- 
porary would  not  have  sanptioned  this  method 
of  proceeding  for  the  sake  of  any  other 
antbor,,dead  or  living;  and  wo  only  recall 
attention  to  these  misapprehensions  as  illus- 
tratiit^  the  means  which  the  Macautay  school 
conceive  justified  by  the  end. 

Another  of  Lord  Macaiilay's  most  charac- 
teristic passages  is  his  description  of  John- 
ton^s  friend  and  inmate,  Levet ;  *  an  old  quack 
doctor,  who  bled  and  dosed  coalheavers  and 
hackney-coachmen,  and  received  for  fees 
crusts  of  bread,  bits  of  bacon,  glasses  of  gin, 
sod  sometimes  a  little  copper.'    The  only 

♦  Ses « Autobiography/  voL  L  p.  283,  and  vol.  il 


semblance  of  authority  for  these  dcffrading 
details  is  Hawkins,  who  says  that  Levet's 
patients  were  chiefly  of  the  lowest  class  of 
tradesmen ;  and  that<,  although  he  was  con- 
tent to  be  paid  in  the  way  most  convenient, 
he  demanded  nothing  fVoin  the  poor : 

'  Ko  tmnmont  naoeked  by  chill  delay, 
No  petty  gains  disdained  by  piide, 
The  modeat  wauta  of  every  ^y 
The  toil  of  every  day  supplied.* 

On  no  question  have  Lord  Macanlay's 
name  and  authority  weighed  more  heavily 
and  (we  think)  more  injuriously  than  on  the 
Jnniut  question.  It  was  one  in  which,  for 
want  of  evidence,  certainty  was  unattainable; 
one  consequently  in  which  he  was  pretty 
sure  to  lose  patience  and  go  astray.  '  You 
may  remember,'  writes  the  author  of  Waver- 
ley  in  1822,  *  the  neatly- wrought  chain  of 
circumstantial  evidence  so  artificially  brought 
forward  to  prove  Sir  Philip  Francis'  title  to 
the  ^Letters  of  Junius'*  seemed  at  first  irre- 
fragable ;  yet  the  inflnence  of  the  reasoning 
has  passed  away,  and  Junius,  in  the  general 
opinion,  is  as  much  unknown  as  ever.'  The 
general  opinion  continued  in  the  same  state 
till  the  appearance  of  the  fttmous  article  on 
Warren  Hastings  in  1841,  in  which  the 
brilliant  writer  unequivocally  declares  that, 
if  his  ailment,  mainly  based  on  the  very 
same  neatly  wrought  chain  of  which  Scott 
speaks,  '  does  not  settle  the  question,  there  is 
an  end  of  all  reasoning  on  circumstantial 
evidence,'  and  that  'the  evidence  is  such  as 
wonld  support  a  verdict  in  a  civil,  nay,  In  a 
criminal  proceeding.'  Clearly  and  succinctly 
presented  In  its  most  fkvocirable  shape  by 
Earl  Stanhope,  and  vehemently  nrged  by 
Lord  Campbell,  this  argument  beat  down  all 
opposition,  if  it  did  not  command  enlightened 
assent,  until  the  appearance  of  the  *  Memoirs 
of  Sir  Philip  Francis,'*  which  was  confidently 
announced  by  the  chief  anthor  (an  uncom- 
promising and  distinguished  member  of  the 
school)  as  a  conclusive  confirmation  of  the 
creed.  It  was  so  accepted  by  a  succersion 
of  critics,  till  a  writer  in  ♦Frasef's  Magazine' 
suddenly  flung  down  the  gauntlet,  declaring 

*  'Memoirs  of  Sir  Philip  Franeia.  E.O.B.,wftii 
Cknreipoodeiiee  and  Journals.*  Oonnuenoeid  by 
the  lute  Joaaph  Psrkea,  Esq^,  eompleted  aod  edited 
by  Herman  Merivale,  M.A.  In  2  yoIs.  Londoo, 
1867.  This  book  is  a  yaluable  addition  to  political 
literature,  aod  much  of  it,  particularly  the  lodiaa 
portioD,  will  be  read  with  interest  But  the  soale 
GO  which  it  w^aa  planned  is  prepoeterons ;  and  the 
obTiotts  incapacity  of  the  anthors  to  dissociate 
Francis  from  Junius  checks  ioterest  and  instifiea 
distrust  Their  points  of  similarity  resemble  those 
which  Fluetlen  discovered  between  Monmonth  and 
Macedon.  A  hundred  of  them  would  no  more 
constitute  a  proof,  than  a  bushel  of  chaff  wonld 
make  aa  ounce  of  bread. 
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Francis  to  be  little  better  tbati  an  impostor 
and  those  who  persevered  in  believing  in 
him  little  better  than  dupes.  The  mask  was 
speedily  cast  aside,  and  the  article  has  been 
expanded  into  a  pamphlet,  which'  comprises 
all,  or  nearly  all,  that  can  be  urged  against 
what  (to  avoid  periphrase)  we  are  content  to 
call  the  Franciscan  theory.  *  With  the  aid 
of  the  ample  materials  now  placed  at  onr 
disposal,  we  propose  to  sum  up  the  evidence 
and  pleadings  in  the  case. 

Till  forty  years  after  the  last  of  the  Jqnius 
letter^  the  name  of  Francis  was  never  mea- 
tioned  in  Qonjjiexion  with  them.  This  is  a  re* 
cognised  and  most  important  fact,  for  CQn- 
temporaries  must  be  acquainted  with  a  vari-. 
ety  of  circumstances  bearing  on  identity,  of 
which  a  succeeding  generation  are  ignorant; 
and  most  of  the  supposed  signs  and  alleged 
coincidences,  on  which  so  much  reliance  has 
recently  been  placed,  could  not  possibly  have 
existed  without  excitivg  suspacion  ^t  the  time« 
We  feel  convinced  that,  should  the  true 
Junius  ever  be  discovered  or  made  known,  he 
will  be  found  amongst  the  persons  suspected 
by  bis  contemporaries. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  tbe  claim,  afler 
having  been  started  and  gained  ground, 
shodd  hiivc  ,been  allowed  to  sluipber  ;  till; 
another  generation  bad  passed  away,-r-the 
generation  who  had  personally  known 
Francis^  although  not  of  an  age  to  remeniber 
tbe  first  publication  of  the  letters  and  tbe 
speculations  concerning  tl^em.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  by  Sir  Fortunatus  Dwarris,  who 
lays  down  broadly  as  piatter  of  &ct,  that  *  no 
one  who  knew^  heacd,  or  read  Franc^ 
thought  him  capable  of  producing  Junius.' 
Amoog  those  who,  to  onr  own  knowledge, 
came  within  Sir  Fortunatus'  description, 
were  the  second  Lord  Holland,  the  late  Lord 
Granville,  Lord  Qolbome,  Sir  Sapauel  Romily, 
Sir  Bobert  Peeli,  the  late  Earl  of  Essex,  aod 
Ix>rd  Broughton,  Tierney  said,  *  I  know  w) 
better,  reason  for  believing  tba  fellow  to  be 
Junius  than  that  he  was  always  confoundedly 
proud  of  something,  and  no  one  could  ever 
guess  what  it  could  be,' 

In  the  Wck)dfair  edition  of  1812  there  ap- 
peared for  the  first  ti|De  a  letter  (brongnt 
home  to  Jonius  by  the  private  letters),  dsuted 
March  28rd,  1772,  and  signed  VeUran^  in 
which  it  is  announced  that  the  worthy  Lord 
Barrington,  *  not  content  with  having  driven 
Mr.  D'Oyley  out  of  tbe  War  Office,  bas«t 


*  *  More  about  Juoitw.  The  FtaDoiacan  Theory 
UnBouDd.*  ttepriuted  from,  ^Fraaer's  Magazine,' 
with  Additions.  By  A.Hayward,.E«i.,  Q.C.  Lon- 
don, 1868.  One  of  the  best  dissertaUons  on  Janius 
will  be  found  in  tbe  '  UAngleterre  ao  Dixbuiti^me 
Si^le '  of  M.  GharJes  de  Remusat*  who  wavers  be- 
tween Francis,  Earl  Temple»  and  X4E»rd  G,eorge3aokp 
Tills. 


last  contrived  to  expel  Mr.  Fnmcis ; '  fbllowed 
by  a  call  upon  tbe^  gentlemen  ^to  declare 
their  reasons  for  quitting  the  office/  and  the 
remark  that '  men  of  their  nnblemiahed  cha- 
racter do  not  resign  lucrative  employmentB 
without,  some  sufficient  reasons.*  Whatever 
the  circumstances  under  which  Francis  lieft 
the  War-office,  he  clearly  did  not  wish  pub- 
lic attention  to  be  directed  to  theno,  nor  to 
have  it  thought  that  he  had  been  expelled. 
Veteran  was  obviously  ignorant  that  tiie  for- 
mal resignation  in  March  was  the  resqH  of 
an  arrangement  in  January.  The  saspieions 
of  Lord  Barrington  and  others  who  knew  all 
abont  the  matter,  and  were  eager  to  identify 
Junius,  were  not  awakened  by  the  letter. 
But  it  gave  a  clue  to  one  who  read  it  dis- 
connected from  the  period ;  and  in  IS  13  ap- 
peared *  A  Discoveiy  of  the  Author  of  the 
Letters  of  Junius,'  which  was  followed  by  the 
*  Junius  Identified '  of  the  same  writer,  Mr. 
Taylor,  in  1814.  The  second  of  these  publi- 
cations, which  asserts  the  sole  avtborship 
of  Sir  Philip,  is  in  fiat  contradiction  to  the 
first,  which  asserts  the  joint  authorship  of  Sir 
Philip  with  his  father.  Dr.  Francis ;  nor  was 
it  well  possible  for  Mr.  Taylor  to  get  clear  of 
the  dilemma  in  which  be  had  involved  hiraserf 
by  tbccbange ;  for  (as  Mr.Hay  ward  points  out) 
^  the  proofs  and  presumptions  deduced  from 
the  similarity  of  the  father's  style  and  peculi<» 
arities  of  expressions,  were  unluckily  stronger 
and  more  numerous  than  the  corresponding 
proofe  and  presumptions  relating  to  the  son.** 
And  here  we  may  remark  that  in  the  cases 
of  all  the  candidates  (from  thirty  to  forty  in 
number),  peculiarities  of  spelling  or  expres- 
sion are  almost  invariably  forthcoming,  like 
bread  at  a  French  ordinary,  d  dUcretton  ;  and 
tbat  in  several  instances  the  comparison  of 
handwriting  is  boldly  challenged  by  facsinitles, 
or  the  similarity  made  out  by  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  selected  letters  and  words.  The  fact 
is,  handwriting  a  hundred  years  ago  was 
bolder,  clearer,  and  less  varied  than  it  is  now. 
The  handwriting  of  a  period  is  not  unfire- 
qnently  as  distinctive  as  its  costume.  If  the 
question  were  to  be  decided  by  hfind  writing, 
we  must  at  once  accept  Mr.  W.  J.  Smith  s 
theory,  that  Lord  Temple  was  Jimius,  with 
Lady  Temple  for  an  amanuensis.  In  thef 
Private  Letter,  No.  6,  there  are  three  lines 
exactly  resembling  the  handwriting  of  Boyd. 
According  to  Lord  Macaulay,  'The  hand- 
writing of  Junius  is  tbe  very  ^sculiar  band- 
writing  of  Francis  slightly  disguised.*  It 
doe6  not  strike  us  to  be  very  peculiar;  it  is  a 


*  *  There  is  searo^ly  one  pe^liar  onrsMion  in 
the  whole  of  his  (Dr.  Francis')  DemoBtkenes  and. 
Horace  of  which  an  example  cannot  be  foQDd  in 
the  last  edition  of  the  woiiu'  of  Junius.^—'  A  Pis- 
oovery,*  fto. 
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good  WId  commonplaee  band,  itnd  Mr.  Haj< 
wwd  states  tiiat  he  has  shown  specimens  of 
the  handwriting  of  Junius'  and  Francis  to  at 
leaat  thirty  persons,  inclading  eminent  law*- 
y^rs  and  men  of  letters,  who  were  all  bnt 
nnanimons  that  there  was  no  similarity.  The 
Ciaaimiles  appended  to  the  Memoirs  show 
none ;  and  there  are  circumstances  proving 
that  the  disguise  must  have  been  more  than 
slight  at  all  events^  Francis  aeted  as  occa- 
sbnal  amanuensis  to  Lord  Obatham  for  a 
year  and  four  monthfl^  and  Lord  Chatham^ 
recollection  of  his  handwriting  had  been  re- 
freshed by  letters,  transmitted  through  Cal- 
craft,  shortly  before  the  receipt  of  a  private 
latter  from  Junins  in  his  ordinary  hand 
(feigned  or  natural),  being  the  second  private 
letter  from  Junius  to  Lord  Chatham  in  that 
hand.  Ail  the  world  were  then  speculating 
on  the  identity,  and  the  handwriting  was 
minutely  scrutinised.  How  came  Lord 
Chatham  and  bis  friends  not  to  recognise  it  i 
or  (stranger  stil))  how  came  Francis  to  run 
the  risk  of  sending  anonymous  letters  to  his 
old  patron  in  his  own  '  very  peculiar  hand- 
writing slightly  disguised  !'  . 

The  War  Office  paper  tnrns  out  to  be  a 
fiction  or  fancy  of  Mr.  Parkes;  and  Lord 
Macaulay's  boasted  argument  (addressed  to 
the  publisher  of  this  journal)  toprove  the 
connection  of  Junius  with  the  War  Office, 
leads  to  an  exactly  opposite  eonduaion.* 
The  mystification  Sir  Philip  practised  on  his 
second  wife,  weakens  instead  of  strengthen- 
ing  his  pretension^;  and  Lord  CampbelPs 
atatement  that  ^  there  is  overwhelming  evi^ 
dence  to  prove  that  Sir  Philip  delivered  the 
manuscript  to  Woodfall,*  is  justly  cited  as  a 
specimen  of  the  recklessness  of  assertion  in 
which  the  supporters  of  thes  theory  systems^ 
tieaily  indulge.  Altogether,  then,  it  may  be 
fairly  taken  for  granted  that  there  is  no  di- 
red  proof  of  identity,  and  we  perforce  fiiU 
back  on  inference,  presumption,  circumstan- 
tial evidence,  and  probability. 

What  manner  of  man  was  Junius^  so  far  as 
ean  be  ascertained  from  his  letters,  public  and 
private!  What  manner  of  man  was  Fran- 
ciB,  jadged  by  his  writings  and  speeches,  his 
eonnecfions^  and  his  life?  These  are  the 
polnta  on  whidh  it  is  necessary  to  come  to 
some  sort  of  understanding  at  starting. 

The  language  of  Junius  is  uniformly  that 
of  a  maq  <^  rasik  and  fortune,  filling  an  inde- 
pendent and  infidential  position  in  society. 
This  is  particularly  discernible  in  his  private 
letters.    He  must  have  had  ready  and  con^ 


•  '*  Letter  to  John  Miirray,  Biq.'*  Priated  by 
Bad  Suuihope,  io  the  App«D<iix  to  ihe  fifth  vol- 
smt  of  tho  l%9t  edittOQ  of  his  "  History  of  Snglanjd 
Miee  th«  Paaoeof  Utrecht"  S^  "More  about 
Junina,"  pp.  86-37. 


stant  access  to  the  best  sources  of  informa* 
tion,  official,  social,  and  political.  He  must 
have  been  a  man  of  distinguished  abih'ty  and 
conscious  superiority ;  so  distinguished  in- 
deed, and  so  consQions,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  him  .hiding  his  light  under  a  bushel, 
and  nevier  attracting  notice^  a  spark.  He 
must  have  had  ample  leisure,  for  whea 
charged  hv  Home  Tooke  with  writing  un- 
der a  variety  of  signatures,  he  admits  the 
charge,  and  asks :  ^s  there  no  merit  in  dedi- 
cating my  lifh  to  the  intbrraation  of  my  fel- 
low subjects  f  What  public  question  have  I 
declined  f  What  villain  have  I  spared  f  Is 
there  no  labor  in  die  composition  of  these 
letters  ?  Mr.  Home,  I  fear,  is  partial  to  me, 
and  measures  the  facility  of  my  writings  by 
the  fluency  of  his  owti.*  These  writings 
founded  a  style,  the  traces  of  which  are  dis- 
cernible in  English  literature  to  this  hour, 
and  tihey  bear  internal  'Evidence  of  the 
amount  of  Hma  labor  bestowed  upon 
them.* 

Franeis  was  a  man  of  ^ood  educa^on,  who^ 
by  diligent  study  early  m  life,  may  be  sup»- 
posed  to  have  acquired  the  knowledft^  and 
schohkrship  needed  for  the  compositions  in 
question.  He  aho,  for  two  short  periods, 
held  appointments  which  brought  htm  in 
oonta<^  with  official  men  of  eminence,  bat 
these  led  to  nothing,  and  in  Hie  twenty-third 
year  of  his  age  (December,  1762)  he  dropped 
into  the  position  of  first  clerk  in  the  \Var 
Office,  which  he  retained  till  after  the  oon^ 
elusion  of  the  Junins  letters,  in  1772.  He 
had  no  private  fortune ;  he  was  always  de- 
pendent upon  patronage  or  place,  and  he  is 
constantly  looking  to  India  of  America  as  a 
last  resort.  When  about  twenty-two,  he 
made  an  impmdent  marriage  which  (no  un- 
nsual  consequence)  lowered  his  society  and 
led  him  to  exchange  habits  of  study  forhab^ 
its  of  dissipation.  He  was  addicted  to  high^ 
play  at  whist,  and  he  occasionally  speculated  in 
the  funds,  till  stopped  by  a  loss  of  600/.,  id  1 770. 
He  was  regarded  as  the  ablest  of  the  subor- 
dinates at  his  office ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  Junius  correspondence  he  complains  of 
being  'almost  overwhelmed  with  official 
business.'    The   manner  in  which  he   eni- 


*  Id  eoijeotaring  the  oluiraoter  and  qualitioa  of 
Junius,  Mr.  Hay  ward  lays,  we  think,  undue  etreas 
on  the  Preliminary  Essay  to  Woodfall's  edition, 
and  on  the  Miseelianeont  Letters  in  that  edition. 
The  Bioay  was  written  bv  Br.  Maeoa  Oood,  ieren 
yean  after  the  death  of  H,  &  Woodfall;  and  the 
Miscellaneous  Letters  were  sel.eeted  by  him  from 
the  eolumns  of  the  '  Pubirc  Advertieer,'  without 
any  etidenee  but  whath^dnemed  internal  evidence 
of  thBir  amcborifarip.  Meal  of  the  Pcivate  Letters 
had  no  date  but  the  day  of  the  week.  In  all  such 
instaneee  the  day  of  the  month  and  the  year  are 
added  by  him.  See  'The  Orenville  Papers,*  voL 
iiL  pk  Ixvii. 
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ployed  bis  spare  time  and  holidays  may  be 
collected  from  his  private  letters,  e.^, : — 

*J«n.  4,  1*769. 
'  1  am  just  returned  from  spending  a  riotous 
fortnight  at  Bath.  Gravier  and  two  Others 
filled  a  post-coach,  which  was  dragged  with 
no  small  velocity  by  four  horses.  We  travelled 
Hke  gendemen  and  lived  like  rakes.' 

'Jan.  80,  1771. 
'  Tilman  dined  with  me  yesterday,  and  swal- 
lowed a  moiety  of  two  bottles  of  claret  .  .  . 
We  lead  a  jolly  kind  of  lifk  This  night  to  a 
Ooncert ;  on  Thursday  to  a  ridotto ;  on  Saturday 
the  opera;  and  on  Tuesday  following  a  grand 
private  ball  at  the  London  Tavern.' 

'July  26,  1771. 
'  Tomorrow  Godfrey,  Tflman,  another  gent, 
and  Ij  set  out  upon  a  tour  through.  Derbyshire, 
and  propose  to  reach  Manchester.    I  wi^h  you 
were  of  the  party.' 

They  did  aotrctorn  till  the  13th  Angust^ 
the  day  on  which  appeared  the  celebrated 
reply  of  Junius  to  H^^rne's  letter  of  the  Slst 
iJu)y..  Thia  reply^  therefore,  most  hare  been 
4M>mpoied  and  sent  during  the  tour.  On  the 
SJlat  July,  the  day  when  Home's  letter  ap- 
j^ared,  Francis  writes  from  Derby  to  his 
wife :  '  The  Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  be  d— d 
to  her,  would  not  let  ns  see  Wooburn  Abbey, 
which  we  all  greatly  regret'    There  are  fre- 

3 dent  reforenoes  in  the  correspondence  to 
nnins,  of  whom  Francisi  speaks  carelessly 
and  naturally ;  and  the  leading  events  of  the 
day  are  mentioned  in  the  same  manner.  There 
is  not  the  alightest  indication  of  newspaper 
writing  or  literary  occupation  of  any  sort ; 
and  the  ioterest  which  he  takes  in  polities  is 
of  a  narrow  and  limited  kind,  arising  either 
from  speoiilations  in  the  funds,  the  chance 
of  an  increase  of  official  fees  by  war,  or  the 
hope  of  advancement  through  Calcraflin  case 
4>f  Lord  Chatham's  return  to  power.  The  part 
^assigned  him  by  Mr.  Merivaie  in  the  combi- 
nation against  the  ministry,  in  1770,  is  sob- 
ordioate  and  almost  humiliating.  '  He  only 
approaobed  the  great  man  throngh  Caleraft. 
His  business  was  to  odleot  material  for  Cal- 
erafb ;  to  stimulate  him  by  use  of  the  plenti- 
ful  resources  of  his  own  wit^  courage,- and  in- 
formation; to  act,  in  short,  as  the  jackal's 
provider,  who  was  himself  providing  for  the 
lion  ;  and  was  this  the  haughty,  terrible,  and 
dreaded  Junius  in  the  lurid  splendour  of  his 
meridian  f  When  we  hear  of  him  in  this 
guise,  not  even  admitted  to  the  antechambers 
of  the  great,  we  are  reminded  of  a  scene  in 
*  The  Rehearsal' :— 

'The  army*t  at  the^  door,  and,  in  dianiie, 
Dedresr  f^  word  wkh  both  your  MajestiM, 

Francis  never  bad  wit  at  any  time  ;  neither 
wit  nor  courage  was  required  or  displayed  in 
collecting  materials  for  Caleraft,  and  these , 
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materials  appear  fo  have  been  scanty  and 
commonplace.*  Whilst  describing  Prancij. 
Mr,  Merivaie  had  Junius  in  his  mind.  Sohsa 
the  writers  who  have  drawn  pictures  of  Fran- 
cis as  an  ardent,  eager,  political  student, 
bursting  with  indignation  at  the  degradation 
of  his  country,  and  devoting  days  and  nights 
to  rouse  the  dormant  energies  of  his  country- 
men. 

Early  in  1771,  Francis  found  that  there 
was  little  to  be  expected  from  politics.  In 
the  *  Autobiography,*  he  says,  *  The  prospect 
on  every  side  was  gloomy  and  dispiriting. 
From  that  tinle  I  never  ceased  to  form  pro- 
jects for  quitting  the  War-office.  India  was 
the  only  quarter  where  it  was  possible  to 
make  a  fortune,  and  this  way  all  mv  thonghts 
were  directed.'  According  to  every  plain 
common-sense  interpretation  of  words  and 
actions,  what  follows  is  intelligible  enough. 
W^hen  a  move  took  place  in  the  War-ofl^ 
he  declined  the  offer  which  *  my  Lord  Bar- 
rington  was  so  good  as  to  make  me  with 
many  obliging  and  friendly  expressions,*  and 
resigned  his  clerkship.  There  is  an  interval 
of  i^bout  a  year  and  a  half  between  his  re- 
tirement and   his  Indian  appointment,    for 

•  See  'The  Chnibam  Correspondence/  vol,  iil  p, 
444,  vol.  iv.  pp.  48  and  128,  and  'The  Grenville 
Papers,*  vol.  iil  p.  oxiv.  Two  of  the  three  le<ien 
forwarded  to  Lord  Chatham,  and  attributed  to 
Francis,  are  in  bis  bandwritiog.  There  is  nothing 
(beyond  bis  own  assertion)  to  connect  biro,  much 
lesd  Junius,  with  the  other,  which  is  indorsed  by 
Caleraft  anonymous;  and  a  very  strong  point  has 
been  raised  npon  it  If  he  wrote  it,  and  was 
Junios,  what  follows  (aeoordiog  to  Mr.  M«*rivale) 
is  this: — He  first  got  up  a  law  argunrient  carefully ; 
stated  it  accurately ;  attended  the  House  of  Lords 
(Dec.  10,  1770)  when  it  was  used  by  Lord  Chat- 
ham ;  was  prond  of  its  success ;  reported  it  at  Ihe 
time,  and  commented  upon  it ;  afb^  the  lapse  of 
nearly  two  years  reverted  to  it  in  the  Preface  le 
the  collected  edition,  and  quoted  the  report, 
thereby  making  the  impression  more  durable  than 
if  the  topic  had  been  only  taken  up  at  one  period 
and  then  dropped.  Three  years  afterwards  (ia 
1775)  he  has  forgotten  all  about  the  matter;  he  is 
doubtAil  whether  the  point  arose  on  the  proseoo- 
tion  of  Wood  fall  for  publishing  Junius'  Address  to 
the  Kinff;  he  miBdescribes  the  letter;  and  he  mis- 
states the  argument  to  an  eitent.  which  proves 
that  be  never  understood  or  mastered  It  at  aay 
timei  Bee  'More  about  Juaius.*  pp.  21-88;  but  it 
seems  to  have  escaped  Mr.  Hay  ward  that  Fraucii 
says  nothing  about  the  matter  in  a  letter  of  Decern* 
ber  11,  1770,  to  Macrabie,  nor  in  a  letter  of  the 
same  date  to  Major  Baggs,  then  at  CoHr,  in  Which 
he  deaoribes  a  ateoe  which  he  witoeased  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  lOtb.  Another  odd  thing 
has  not  been  noticed.  It  is  stated  in  the  Anto^ 
l)iogranhy  that  *  His  (Lord  Chatham's)  speech  the 
next  aay  flamed  in  the  newspapers,  and  ran 
through  the  kingdom.'  One  paper,  the  *  Bvening 
Poet,'  published  a  meagre  report  of  the  speech. 
The  rest,  including  the  *  Public  Advertmer,' took 
no  notice  of  it  Parliamentaiy  reporting  waa 
then  prohibited  by  both  Houses. 
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wbieli  h#  Wtt  tn«k)1]r  fcWfelted^  te»  Lord  Bat- 
rineton.  He  wM  ab^irt'  she  motitlid  abroftd, 
•Dd  the  litertry  perfortnAtioe  wMbb  he  me- 
ditated on  bis  return  (Dee.  17V2)  was  not 
exactly  of  a  nature  to  4b\\  ont  the  powers  or 
satisfy  the  aspirations  of  Junius. 

'The  hopes  of  employment  were  yet  distant 
and  uncertain.  The  interval  was  to  be  amused, 
and  if  possible  with  credit  Kons.  de  Pinto's 
**  E^ay  on  Circulation "  had  ftUeu  into  my 
hands  abroad.  I  thought  I  might  reap  some 
benefit  fi*om  girin^  a  translation  of  it,  with 
notes  to  the  pubhc.  I  went  over  to  I  the 
Hague,  in  Htj  (1773),  to  oonsutt  the  authof, 
who  received  me  with  transports  of  joy.' 

The  completion  of  thfe  work  was  inter- 
mpted  by  bis  Indian  appointment,  June 
1773.  The  date  and  circnrostances  are 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis 
adopted  by  Lord  Campbell  and'  favoured 
by  Mr.  Merivale,  that  the  appointment 
was  the  price  of  silence.  He  left  England 
for  India  in  March,  1774.'  •  The  last  of  the 
public  letters  under  the  fiignature  of  Junius 
appeared  oh  January  2l8t,  1772.  The  last 
private  letter  Woodfali  received  from  the 
writer  is  dated  January  9th,  1 773. 

There  is  literally  nothing  in  tlie  life  or 
correspondence  of  Francis  to  connect  him 
.with  Junius  during  the  Junian  period;  and 
this  is  the  period  to  which  we  must  mainly 
look  for  indications  of  identity  in  charafcter, 
opinions,  tone,  taste,  language,  knowledge, 
and  capacity.  In  the  case  of  all  other  can- 
didates, the  practice  has  been  to  ascertain 
how  far  their  political  creed^  their  interests, 
or  their  likings  and  dislikiuffs,  f^eed  with 
Junius;  and  a  single •  marked  contradiction 
or  discrepancy  hasf  repeatedly  been  held 
iiital  to  a  claim.  The  Franciscan  theory 
bristles  with  contradictions  and  discrepan- 
cies. Tkey  are  cumulative,  whatever  (what 
Mr.  Menvale  'calls)  the  convergent  lines  may 
be.    We  will  specify  a  few. 

Francis  had  every  reason  to  be  kindly  dis- 
posed to  Wood,  Wellbore  Ellis,  Lord  Fre- 
mont, Lord  Barrington,  and  Calcraft.  He 
WIS  bound  to  them,  not  on!y  by  the  common 
ties  of  gratitude,  but  by  that  species  of  it, 
the  most' binding-  of  any,  which  has  been 
defined  a  lively  sense  of  favours  to  come. 
To  Weaken  their  influence  was  to  destroy 
bis  own  prospects:  Yet,  if  he  was  Juttiu^ 
he  systemat^lly  assailed  them  all  f  wrote 
the  most  damaging  things  of  Cabraft  at  the 
▼cry  moment  when  they  were  eagerly  co-op- 
erating, and  most  rancorously  abused  Lord 
Barrington  when  that  nobleman  was  the 
Uiahistay  of  his  fortunes^  the  ikiost  ^steadfiiirti 
of  his  patrons,  and  the  kindest  of  his  friends.* 

"  "•       .        '»'  i     ■       .  ■ 'I         »!■■■»  •      •<        »  I 

.  *  *1  love  yon  both  (Francis  aDd.GIatsriog)  io 


WoW  take  the  enmities  and  Antipathies. 
One  of  the  few  political  met)  of  note  sun- 
posed  to  be  favoured  by  Junius  was  the  first 
Lord  Holland ;  and  Lord  Macaulay  includes 
the  strong  tie  betw^n  them  amongst  his 
fite  marks  or  stigmata.  It  is -clear  from  the 
•Aniobiographv'  that^  dating  ftom  I7e3, 
Franeis  *heartiiy  dononrred'  with  hie  father 
in  regarding  Lord  Holland  as  a  *  scoundrel' 
w)k>  had  ill-treated  them. 
*  Junius,  waiving*  his  eariy  objections  to  tl»e 
private  character  of  WMke^  adof  ts  his  canse 
warmly,  engages  in  a  long  confidential  cor- 
respondence with  him,  consults  him  about 
thecoMeeted  edition  of  the  'Letters,'  and 
tabdsapartionlar  interest  in  his  paper  wanr 
with  Home  Tooke.  •  Francis  never  spcalls 
otherwise  than  slightin^y  of  Wilkes,  ^and  in 
reference  to  their  paper  war  writes  to  his 
friend  Braggs,  at  Gibraltar : —   * 

*  Wilkes  and  Home  have  brought  their  vil- 
lany  and  folly  before  the  public.*— Jan.  2d, 
1771.  • 

*  Wilkes  and  Home  are  at  open  war  in  the 
newspaper!  Nothing  can  be  moreiOOODtempi- 
Uile,im  my  own  opimon,  nor  4fi6t  interesting, 
tl^an  the  wl|ol^  of  U^eii  coi!re6|>ondence.-^ 
Home's  dislike  aud  rancpur  are  wretched  b^ 
vond  all  description.  The  otter  rogue,  standis 
his  grouni'^iiay  30,  1771. 

There  were po. tinmen  tfovhom  Junius 
^ould  have  been ,  ipore  unlikely  to  reiqr 
spontaneously  than  S'vr  WiWam  Draper, 
whom  he  bad  stung  to  .madn<9^  and  Sir 
John Burgoyne,  whom  be  haddescribed  (14th 
Fehriiaryt  1770)  as  'sitting  down,  for  the 
remainder  of  hi&  life*  infamous  and  con- 
tented.' On  December  l^tb,  l7i^M.Frmk€i^ 
being  put  on  his,de£^noe  in  the  How^  of 
Commons  for  haying  been  pne  of  tba 
managers  of  the  impeachnient  of  Haaiings, 
stated  that  the  persons  whpfn  iie  had  cpp- 
sulted  as  the  b^  judges  of  points  of  Lonoi^* 
were  Sir  William  Drapv  and  Sir  John  Tiwh 
goyntt  Draper  was  d^,  but  Burgoyne 
rose :  and  handsomely  responded  U>  the  ap- 
peal;; which,  if  Franeis  was  Junius,  is  %kp 
strongest  example  of  giiatuiton^  folly, and 
braam  impudenoe,on.r(HM>rd#  .  Whv]aggyi^ 
yate  the  eon9e(|uenc€}9  of  a  diMsovery  wbioh 
was  alwajys  on  the  cards?  The  worst  mefi 
do  pot  aecnmnlate  b^Biseaess  oiv  baseness^  or 
infamy  on  infamy^  out  of,  n^ere, wantonness;; 
and  there  is  no  ground  :^.raiik^)g  Jqnius 
anfM>ngst  the  wonst  o^en ;  no  groMud  for  dis- 
trusting his  solemn  avowal  in  a  private  letter 
to  WoodfaU;  'Ailer  long.e9q>erience  of  the 
^orl.d,.  I  affirm  before  ,9od  1  never  knew  a 
rogue  who  was  not  enhappy..'    His  tone  and 


much  that  I  ckniiot  wish  yon  to  eontinue  long  in 
a  situatfOD  sd  patofol,  thot^  eoersditaUU  to  yon. 
(Lord  Bamogtoil  to  FcancMr  J^ov.  18^  X7'77,) 
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e6tfdu<^  to  Woodftll  vo  ,tinif<jrp]y  Kod, 
reoeroufs  and  ftottsidera^.  Nor  whb  be 
Babitoally  rancorous^  He  readily  fep^ratbe 
injuBtiee  of  wblch  h^  had  boed  guilty  to 
Yaqgban;  and  in  the  private  letter,  No«  11, 
he  writes :  *  The  <»nly  thin|^  that  hjnders  D)y 
pushing  the  aub^jy  i>f  ipy  la^t  letter  is 
really  the  fear  of  ruining  that  poor  devil  tiai- 
'tel,  and  those  other  blockheads^ 

Again,  the  unbroken' attaohment  professed 
by  Francis  to  tbe  per^n  and  prineipl^  of 
Lord  Chatham,  to  whom  he  was  acting  as 
amatiueosls  in  1761,  and  as  lion's  provnler 
under  Galcraft  in  1770,  is  utterly  irreconci- 
lable with  several  passives  of  Junius,  espe- 
eially  with  the  guarded  panegyric,  implying 
riecent  disagreement,  of  Augtist  13th,  1771. 

Here,  thel^fore  (indloditig  the  miEAtate- 
Meut  of  ti>e  law  point),  are  no  less  than 
eleven  di8c^epaI>oies  or  contradicUoUs^  with- 
out a  tittle  of  affirmative  evidence  to .  set 
against  them.  Kor  has  any  one  attempted 
to  account,  on  the  Franciscan  hypothesis,  for 
the  persisteiit  hostility,  obviously  envenomed 
by  intimate  personal  knowledge,  displayed  by 
Junius  towards  the  King,  the  Prineese  Dow- 
i^er,  the  Dake  of  Bedford,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  and  many  other  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, with  whom  a  clerk  in  the  War-office, 
living  like  Francis,  hiad  nothing  in  common. 
'  Junitts  writ^  ifa  a  private  letter !  *  Next  to 
the  Duke  of  OrafUm^  I  verily  believe  the 
blackest  heart  in  the  kingdom  belongs  to 
Lord  Barringtonf.'  Why  this  disagreeable 
precedence  is  given  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
should  bo  explained'  l^  thos^  who  have 
laboured  to  make  out  a  lurking  enmity  to 
Lord  Harrington. 

The  decided  inferiority  of  Francis's  com* 

eisition  iu  his  best  days,  after  his  hidiati  and 
ouse  of  Oommons  training,  is  hardly  denied 
in  any  quarter.  His  style  (as  Mr.  Merivale 
admits)  is  hard  and  meagre,  without  grace, 
polish,  variety,  or  flow.  He  had  no  com- 
mand of  lafnguage.  He  could  not  play  wHh 
^ords  and  images.  He  could  write  or  speak 
forcibly,  not  elegantly,  Juntus  was  an  ac- 
complished rhetorician,  wbioh  is  precisely 
^hat  Frantis  was  not  The  style  of  Junius 
was  so  peculiar,  so  different  fix>m  anything 
'before  or  after,  that,  if  the  writer  had  re-ap- 
peared, he  would  have  been  recognised,  like 
•the  goddess  by  her  Walk— OA,  Dea  certe. 
Francis  was  constantly  writing  under  ex- 
citing circumstances  and  in  the  maturity  of 
his  powers.  H-e,  moreover,  was  always  try- 
ing to  write  like  Juniuc^,  and  was  never  able 
to  produce  even  a  tolotable  imitation.  In 
liis  laboured  letter  of  December  1st,  1770, 
to  Calcrafi,  he  may  not  have  meant  to  imi- 
tate the /aroous  letter  of  Junius  to  Lord 
Manafiold  of  tho  preoeding  14tii  November, 


for  We  icoasUatly  And  j^eoplo  ?epirodw»li^ 
tinconscioiaalyf  as  their  own^  arguments  or 
trains  of  reaaooing  by  which  they  bad  beep 
formerly  impi^ssed  But  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  iroprpbable  that  Junius,  a  fortnight 
after  publishing  at.  striking  letter,  ahoold  sit 
down  and  compose  a  bad  paraphrase  of  it 
Mr.  Merivale,  howevet-,  thints  it  more  likely 
that  Junius  should  have  repeated  himself 
than  that  another  person  should  have  re- 
peated him ;  and  it  is  absolutely  neces^iy 
for  Mr.  Merivale  to  think  so ;  for  if  Francis 
did  not  write  both  the  letters,  he  could  not 
have  been  Junius  We  should,  therefore,  be 
disposed  to  set  this  down  as  the  twelfth  diffi^ 
culty  or  labour  of  the  Franciscan  Hercules. 

On  what,  then,  does  the  Franciscan  theoi^ 
now  rest?  Simply  on  the  ingrained  habit 
of  believing  in  it  and  the  general  unwilling- 
ness to  fall  back  into  uncertainty.  Junius 
must  have  been  somebody.  Why  not  Francis! 
And  why  not  Boyd,  or  Burke,  or  Sinfile- 
speech  Hamilton,  or  Lord  Lyttelton,  or  E»rl 
Temple,  or  Lord  George  Sackville  ?  If  we 
must  make  a  definitive  choice,  let  us  choose 
tbe  best  of  the  candidates,  not  the  worst; 
and  we  should  now  place  Francis  nearly  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list.  But  if  he  falls,  Ix>rd 
Macaulay's  authority  &Il8  along  with  him, 
and  a  desperate  rally  has  consequently  been 
n^^de  to  prop  him  up.^  ^  More  about  Junius ' 
is  set  aside  with  an  expression  of  surprise 
that  so  little  can  be  said  to  shake  the  belief 
in  the  authorship  of  Sir  Philip ;  his  identity 
with  Junius  is  taken  for  granted:  and  the 
very  weakest  of  the  refuted  arguments  are 
confidently  reproduced. 

We  are  told  that  \  the  roost  forcible  is  that 
of  time'*-tbat  *the  times  at  which  the 
letters  of  Junius  were  received  by  Woodfall 
tally  with  the  dates  of  Francis's  residence  in 
London  ' — which  ihej  notoriously  do  not. 

Again,  that,  the  Km^  and  Ministry  know- 
ing S'rancis  to  be  Junius,  Lord  Barrington 
knowing  him  to  be  also  the  author  of  tbe 
abusive  letters  under  other  signatures  against 
himself  the  Indian  appointment  was  given  as 
hushmoney,  a  year  and  a  half  after  Junius 
had  been  hushed,  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  Lord  Barrington,  who  (as  well  as  tbe 
King  and  Ministry)  kept  the  secret,  and  who 
continued  on  the  most  affectionate  terms  with 
him  for  the  ren^ainder  of  their  joint  lives. 
This  is  pronounced  to  be  *the  only  theory 
which  is  both  copsistent  and  intelligible.' 

We  have  seen  how  Francis  passed  his 
time  from  1763  to  1774  :  during  the  wbol0 
eleven  years. there  is  not  the  slightest  evi- 
denqe  of  any  litortgry  interest  or  occupation 
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exaept  the  trmkhtioo  of  ati  mmjr  cm  Onroii- 
ktioD.  But  it  teMDs  Ihstbe  was  aUaAoB^ 
abtorbed  by  the  passioii  of  writiiif^  *  Wn- 
tiig  wai'  to  him  -wbiA  pahihlmgt  i^ot  ^  MNiie, 
tntr^ur  to  oiken^  hmtivg  «ml  racing  to 
etbere  v(  kit  eontemporariea.*  It  was  a  atady, 
ID  art|  a  reorealioti,  and  anewiteaieBt.'  Two 
pages  fhrther  on  we' find  7  ^  Only  a  man  w^o 
eodd  refresh  himaelf  after  the  labovn  of  the 
Btidy  and  the  Comicil  with  ike  dtt^men^  e^ 
gaUtmity  md  ^^amhimy^  eotrid  relie?*  the 
tune  drodgory  <if  the  WarnDffice  by  the  in- 
doigence  ef  '  the  Birong  poKtiieal  pasaioii 
which  breathes  in  every  page  of  Jnnias.' 
This  aiming  at  contradidiDry  effeot  is  some- 
what in  the  Macanlay  Tnaomr,  bat  in  the 
•occeeding  aentenoe  the  disciple  has  decided- 
ly surpassed  the  master  :-^ 

*  And  only  such  a  man  could,  while  persecu- 
ting Khig,  Ministers,  and  Jud^,  so  baffle  an 
iacjiiisiiiTe  world  by  an  alternation  of  impifdent 
king  and  tcioky  snbterfugea^  that  not  even  boB 
uther,  bia  intimate  firiend,  hid  feUowHskrlm 
working  in  the  same  office,  his  brother-in-law, 
the  wife  of  his  bosom,  or  tlie  person  the  most 
interested,  the  printer  and  publisher  of  tiie 
letters,  shotdd  ever  guess  who  was  the  author  I 
Or  had  he  the  wonderful  pow6r  to  make  aU  these 
^enom  Ue  on  hie  hehcufP* 

And  the  wonderful  power  to  make  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  believe  them  when  they  were 
lying?  At  all  evqnts  he  has  had  the  won- 
derful power  of  making  clever  people  talk  and 
wriie  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  besides  indi;- 
eing  Lord  Macanlay  to  resort  to  a  mode  of 
statement  which  was  unworthy  of  him.  In 
bis  History,  after  mentioning  the  Irish  preju- 
dice against  the  Luttrells^  he  adds  in  a  note : 

*  It  is  certaiQ  that  Vcar  few  Snglislattea  can 
Ws  synspathiaed  with  J  amuses  abhorrence  of 
the  Luttrells,  or  can  even  have  understood  it. 
Why,  then,  did  he  use  expressions  which,  to 
the  great  majority  of  his  readers,  must  have 
been  oninteDigible  ?  My  answer  is  that  Philip 
Pnocis  was  bom  and  passed  the  first  ten  years 
of  bis  IM^  within  a  walk  of  LattrellstOwn.'^ 

Francis  was  born  in  Dublin,  which  is  seven 
miles  from  Luttrellstown,  and  he  quitted  Ire- 
land for  ever  in  his  fifth  or  sixth  year.  It 
would  be  equally  accurate  to  state  that  a  man, 
bom  in  London,  was  born  within  a  walk  of 
Putney,  and  so  convey  an  impression  that  he 
^as  familiar  with  the  traditions  of  the  place. 
Jonioft  himself  assigns  an  English  cause,  per- 
fectly intelligible  to  Englishmen,  for  hifa  dis- 
like of  the  Luttrells. 

It  was  said  olT  Lord .^lansfleTd  at  the  bar 
timt  his  statement  was  more  effective  than 
wy  other  man's  argument^  and  the  same 
might  frequently  be  said  of  Lord  Macaulay^s 
•latement  although  not  in  so  complimentary 
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a  senae.'  Bbt  the?^  is  a  (fisti^c^n  bollween 
the  advocafte  and  the  hiatorian,  which  the 
hislioriaB  ahonid  keep  constantly  in  view ; 
and  it  ta  because  Lotvd  Macanlay  has  so  re- 
peatedly lest  si^ht  of  it,  Ihat,  with  unfeigned 
adonratioh  of  his  genius,  we  deprecate  his 
example  and  disclaim  hia  aathority. 


Abt.  II.— 1.     The  Jowtncd  6f  the  Society  ^ 
ArU,     London. 

2.  Lecture  IV,  On  ike  Ohemkal  Principles 
Involved  in  the  Manufactures  of  the 
&)hibition,  as  Indicating  the  Necessity  of 
Industrial  Instruction,  By  Lyon  Play- 
fair,  C.B.,  F.R.8. 

3.  Waste  Products  and  Undevdoped  Sub- 
stances^  or  Hints  fot  Enterprise  in 
Neglected  Helds.  By  P.  L.  SimmonA, 
Esq.     London,  1862. 

4.  On  the  Economg  of  Machinery  and 
Manufactures,  By  Charles  Babbage,  Esq., 
AM.    London,  1846. 

In  the  economy  of  Nature  waste  is  nnknowo, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  with  her  nothing  is 
lost.  That  which  to  oar  aenaea  appears  to  be 
destroyed,  is  only  changed  in  the  universal 
alembic,  or  simply  removed  from  one  place 
to  another.  When,  in  the  midst  of  the 
parched  desert,  the  water-bag  borne  by  ihe 
camel  bovsts,  the  liquiid  may  be  absorbed  by 
the  burning  sand,  but  it  restA  there  only  ior  a 
brief  space.  Tbe  water  at  once  begins  to 
evapovate,  and  perchance  is  deposited  at  the 
roots  of  some  neighbouring  date  tree,  whose 
frait  may  refresh  some  succeeding  traveller. 
Tet  the  loss  is  still  a  real  calamity  to  the 
caravan ;  though  Natdre  will  not  arrest  the 
ailent  action  of  her  laws  to  sqit  the  local  and 
imHkediate  necessities  of  noankind.  That  the 
iood  of  the  gk>be,  and  every  material  subser- 
via^  man's  necessdties  and  conveniencea,  are 
vastly  in  excess  of  hia  wants,  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt ;  but  if  they  are  removed  by 
vast  distances,  by  ooeans  and  deserts,  from 
his  reach,  they  are  to  him  practically  waste 
substances.  It  is  no  consolation  to  a  starving 
people  to  say  that  soch  supplies  are  not 
really  squandered :  te  them  they  are  as  use- 
less aa  thoogb  Uiey  had  never  existed.  Man 
that  lives  from  day  to  day  must  be  able  to 
realise  tbe  gifta  of  Nature^  otherwise  be  per- 
isbea.  .  If  he  cannot  avail  himself  of  the 
abundant  table  she  spreads  where  there  are 
no  guests  to  partake  of  her  bocmty,  he  can 
humbly  and  at  a  great  distance  imitate  her 
a^tiona  and  copy  her  thriftiness.  Tbe  science 
of  ehemisliry  ba^  put  inik>  his  bands  the  key 
by  which  laaay  of  her  secret  recesses  can  be 
•reached ;  aad  step  by  step,  like  a  timorooa 
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obildi,  he  u  be^nntng  to  Haider  into  the 
land  of  won^n  tbat  is  opened  nnio  hun.  As 
yet  be  is  only  on  the  threehold  of  these  bidden 
recesses ;  bat  day  by  day  be  advances  ivitfa 
steps  more  assured,  and  is  beginning  to  see 
tbat,  vitb  m  nob  scientific  labour,  he  can  ae- 
complish.sotne  things^wbich  Nature  is  always 
accomplishing,  apparently  without  effort,  by 
the  action  of  her  eternal  laws.     Many  costly 

Products  of  distant  lands  be  now  procures  at 
ome  from  the  naost  unlikely  sources. 
Scientific  investigation  has  made  'Arabian 
airs'  &omtbe  vM^t offensive  refuse,  and  calls 
forth  splendid  dyes  from  substances,  pitchy 
black.  In  this  way  our  stores  are  replenished, 
-and  it  often  happens  that  dearth,  by  the 
energy  it  gives  to  human  research,,  is  torned 
into  plenty.  But  there  are  thon^nds  of 
materials  which  have  long  been  subservient 
,to  mean  purposes,  and  which,  therefore^  can- 
not strictly  be  called  waste  snbstances,  that 
are  yet  capable  of  taking  a  much  higher 
,  place  in  the  workl's  uses.  In  this  respect 
they  are  like  men. .  A  lucky  accident  may 
give  an  individual  the  opportunity  of  display- 
ing qualities  which  lead  to  a  throwe;  and,  in 
the  same  manner,  some  peculiar  want  may 
transform  a  oompara^ely  worthless  article  to 
a  high  plaee  in  commercial  estimation.  In 
the  arts,  vioissitodes  of  this  kind  are  con- 
tinually taking  place.  There  are  other  matters, 
agaiu,  that  are  at  present  altogether  unde- 
veloped ;  they  are  visible  to  the  eye,  but  we 
know  not  to  what  use  to  put  them.  They 
constitute  a  kind  of  available  reserve,  upon 
which  at  any  moment  we  may  have  oecasion 
to  draw. 

The  absolute  economy  of  Nature,  which 
turns  every  scrap  to  some  ultimate  account, 
man  has  necessarily  observed,  and  when  com- 
pelled by  circumstances,  as  in  China,  be  has 
lohg  put  in  -practice.  But  our  strictest 
-economy  in  England  is  proftise  waste  com- 
pared with  the  care  with  which  ev^rj  scrap  is 
turned  by  the  Celestials  to  the  best  account 
The  pressure  of  population,  which  has  brought 
this  thriftiness  about,  is,  however,  begin mng 
to  tell  upon  European  people ;  and  thousands 
of  materials  are  now  turned  to  account,  that 
not  veiy  long  ago  Were  utterly  unutilized. 
And  thrifliness  b<?gets  thriftiness,  as  waste  be- 
gets waste.  Tliere  are  scores  of  manufactures, 
which  prodnce  by-products,  that  almost  ne- 
cessitate supplementary  factories  to  use  them 
up ;  and  we  shall  presently  show  that  in  one 
prominent  article  an  original  factory  is  sup- 
plemented in  this  manner  by  fwo  oUiers,  the 
one  digesting  the  otherH  refuse. 
-  The  refhse  of  one  houitehold  seeme  an  ia- 
signifl^nt  matter  ii  detail,  and  not  worthy 
of  much  attention;  but,  When  it  k  multiplied 
by  the  500,000 .  housea*  in  the  mettopolis,  it 


forma  a*  iten  of;. no  meaa  irapK>rtanCQ,  anil 
it  «f  n6  inconsid^BaUe-Tttkie.     Fofmerly^  the 
dust  yardm  drtlaytstaUa,  asr  tbey  were  called^ 
were  conspicaous  by  their  hills-  of  r^ose, 
which  towered  higk.iov^  ihe  surrounding 
.boosea;  upon-  these  higfalande  awine  depaa- 
twred;  and  we  are  told  tbat  there  was  no 
iaiUcniDg  'ground  bke  theae  dast^heapa.  Ml 
as  they  were  of  all  kinda  of  perishing  animal 
and  ¥egetable  refuse.  .  Bat  the  health  of  the 
metropolis  was  of  more  inportaace  than  the 
itttlening  of  hogs ;  and  lor  y^ars  past  the  dust 
coQtraptors  have  been  obliged  to  separate  and. 
dbperae  their  rubbish  as  soon  as  the  dnst  carta 
arnve.     A  more  interesting  example  of  the 
use  of  refuse  could  not  well  be  afforded  than 
we  find  in  the  yards  of  these  dust  coDtrao- 
tors,  nor  a  more  pregnant  eixample  of  the 
value  in  the  aggregate  of  that  which  house- 
holders consider  a  mere  nuisance,  to  be  got 
rid  of  as  qoiekly  a^  possihla    That  which  we 
throw   away  in  the  dustbin  day  by    day, 
because  we  ftincy  it  is  an  eye-sore  and  paat 
repair,  is,  in  fact,  but  arrived  at  that  stage 
in  its  existence  at  ^hich  it  is  destined  to 
reascend  in  the  scale  of  value^and  once  more 
minister  to  the  wants  of  men.    There  is  nqt 
one  particle  in  the  heap  the  scavenger  re* 
moves  from  our  houses  that  is  not  again,  and 
that    speedily,    put    into    circulation      and 
profitably  employed.     No  sooner  is  the  dust 
conveyed  to  the  yard  of  the  contractor,  than 
it  18  attacked   by    what  are  called  the  *hin 
women,'  who,  sieve  in  hand,  do  meclianical ly 
what  the  savant  does  chemicaHy  in  his  labora- 
tory, separate  the  maBs,  by  a  rude  analysis, 
into   its  elements.     The  paost  valuable    of 
these   items  are  the   waste  pieces  of  coaf, 
and  what  is  termed  tbc' *  breeie,'  or  coal-dust 
and  half-burnt  ashes.     The  amount  of  waste 
that  goes  on  in  London  households  in  this 
item  of  coal  can  hardly  be  conceived,  unlcas 
the  spectator  sees  the  quantity  that  is  daily 
rescued  in  these  yards,    Ijb  may  be  measured 
by  the  fact,  that  after  >  aeliiog  the  larger 
pieces  to  the  poor,  the  refuse  '  breeze » is  suf- 
ficient to  bake  the  bricks  that  are  rebuilding 
Iiondon.     Most  of  th^  dost  contractors  are 
builders  a3  well,  and   the  breeze  is  used  by 
them    for  the   purpose    of   embedding   the 
newly-made    bricks     into    compact   square 
stacks,   which   are  seen  everywhere  in  the 
suburbs  of  London.    The  breeze  having  been 
fired,  the  mass  burns  with  a  slow  combustion, 
aided  by  the  circulation  of  air,  which  is  kept 
up  by. the  method  of  stacking;  and  in  tne 
course  of  two  or  three  weeks  the  London 
clay  is  converted  into  good  building  material. 
Thus  our  ^oiisefa  may  be  said  to  arise  again 
from  the  refuse  they  have  cast  out,  and  not 
only  are  the  bricks  baked  by  their  aid,  but 
they  are  built, ia<  part  :itith  mortar  made 
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from  the  rdad  scrapings,  wbich  h  ponnded 
minte,  and  cbmbines  very  well  with  the 
lime  and  ashes  of  which  the  mortar  fe  com- 
posed. Nay,  even  the  coropo,  wHh  which 
some  of  the  smaller  houses  are  faced,  is  very 
largely  adulterated  with  this  particular 
refuse. 

The  other  constituefnts  of  the  dust  heap  are 
separated   by  the  sifters  with   the   utmost 
rapidity.     Round   every    hillock,    as    it    is 
emptied,  they  congregate  with  their  sieves; 
and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  bones,  rags, 
paper,  old  iron,  glass,  and  broken  cro(*kery 
sre  eliminated  from  the  mass  and  piled  in 
separate   heaps.    The  bones  are  pnt  to   a 
score    of  different   uses.     Several   tons   are 
picked  weekly  out  of  the  metropolitan  dust ; 
but,  of  course,  this  does  not  represent  the  whole 
of  the  animal  refuse  of  this  kind,  but  only  that 
taken  from  cooked  meat.     After,  we  have  dis- 
cussed tfie  joint  at  the  table,  there  iis  still  much 
value  remaining  in  the  residual  bones.    Thejr 
go  immediately  to  the  boiling-honsea,  where 
every  portion  of  fat  and  gelatine  tliey  can 
\neld  is  extracted ;  the  former  goes  to  the 
soap-maker,  the  latter  is  utilized  to  make  the 
patent  gelatine  packets  now  in  use  for  a  score 
of  different  purposes.  The  bones  that  possess 
any  size   and   substance   are  used   by  the 
turners,   and  are  converted  into  the  hundreds 
of  nic-nacks  for  which    they   are  suitable; 
possibly,  good  reader,  the  same  bone  you  may 
nave  picked  at  dinner,'  re-enters  your  mouth 
after  many  changes  in  the  shape  of  a  tooth- 
pick   or    toothbrush  I  whilst    the     siliaTler 
pieces  are  calcined,  and  form  the  very  tooth- 
powder   yon   use   with   it.    But  the  grand 
destination  of  the  smaller  fragments  is  the 
earth.     Ground  very  fine,  and  treated  with 
Bolphuric   acid,   ^hey  make  this   celebrated 
Riperphosphate  manure,"  one   of  the    best 
known  fertilizers.     Thus  the  old  bone  goes 
to  form  and  nourish  new  bones.     The  wealth 
of  England  has  attracted  towards  herself  the 
old  bones  of  half  of  the  Continent,  ndt  only 
animal    but   human,  fo^  many   an    ancient 
batUe-fteld    has    been     seiarched    for  their 
valuable   remains, — ^thercby  enabling  us  to 
grow  such  spletidid  crops  by  supplementing 
iJie  resources  of  our  fields.     Thus  the  threat 
of  the  Giant  to  Jack — 

'Let  him  be  KvQ, 
Or  let  bim  b^  dead, 
ril  grind  bis  booee  to  make  my  bread '— - 

is  iH>  lairy  tale  after  aTl,  but  a  cotiandon  verity. 
Another  very  iifiportanft  prodnet  extracted 
ftom  booes  is  phospiiorus>'  a  coDstHuent  of 
the  braiu^and  uervoos. system,  one  of  the 
wbstances  which  give  ub  light  in  the  mateb, 
^  without  whrc^  we  and  otir  hduAeholds 
^ottld  fare  but  poorly.    The  fat  thail  $8  saited 


Jn  the  process  of  foiling  goes,  as  we  have 
said,  to  make  the  commoner,  kind  of  soap^ 
or  is  useful  to  the  arts  in  a  hundred 
ways.  What  diverse  forms  of  npw  life  await 
the  old  bone  as  the  rag-picker  recovers  it 
from  the  ash-heap!  Its  substance,  in  the 
form  of  handles  of  knfves,  chessmen,  paper- 
knives,  <Src.,  mingles  with  the  everyday  con- 
cerns of  life — ^its  hard  work  and  its  enjoy- 
ments and  intellectual  amusements;  wnilst 
in  its  fluid  arid  manurial  products  yet  more 
astonisliing  changes  attend  it  the  moment  it 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  manuTacturec 
.Its  fatjty   particles  cnve  us  cleanliness  and 

})urification  in  the  form  of  the  'bar  of  yel- 
bw ;  *  and  its  phosphorus  helps  to  give  us 
ready  illumination.  The  diflSculty  we  feel 
in  dealing  with  this  seeming  rubbish,  that 
we  kick  out  of  the  way  with  otir  foot,-  is  to 
follow  it  out  into  the  many  diverse  forms  it 
assumes  upon  its  resurrection. 

But  there  are  other  articles  in  the  dust-bin 
which  await  us — for  instance,  there  are  scrapb 
of  paper.  These  are  all  careftilly  sorted,  the 
white  from  the  coloured  and  the  printed. 
The  soiled  pieces,  which  cannot  be  profitabljr 
re-manufactured  as  paper,  are  used  to  make 
papier-mach^  ornaments,  or  dolls'-heads,  Ac. ; 
the  clean  paper  "is  returned  to  the  mill,  and 
even  the  printed  paper  has  the  ink  discharged 
from  it,  and"  goes  again  into  circulation.  Old 
rags,  of  course,  are  valuable  to  to  the  paper- 
maker,  although  the  discovery  of  other  ma- 
terials will  possibly  render  this  form  of  waste 
hot  quite  so  important  a  matter  in  his  eyes 
as  it  was.  some  time  ago.  We  shall  revert 
to  this  question  more  at  length',  however, 
when  speaking  of  paper-making  materials. 
But  what  can  be  the  destination  of.  greasy 
dish-clontsf  Woollen  material,  if  clean, 
does  not  descend  to  thfe  earth  in  the  scale  of 
civilisation ;  but  there  is  too  much  grease  in 
the  dish-clout  to  go  again  to  the  miH,  so  ft 
is  destined  to  nourish  the  noble  hop  in  the 
Kentish  grounds.  As  the  old  saying  has  it, 
*when  things  are  at  their  wofst  they  mend.' 
WoolTfen  rags,  if  they  happen  to  be  dyed 
"scarlet,  are  treated  for  the  recovery  of  their 
cochineal,  which  h  Very  valuable  for  dyeing 
purposes,  A^c. ;  and  other  valuable  coloured 
rags  are  separated  to  be  ground  up  and  make 
floc^aper.  But  these  are  fancy  uses :  the 
great  market  for  all'old  woollen  fabrics  which 
are  too  tattered  to  be  worn,  is  the  town  of 
Batley  and  its  neighbourhood,  in  Yorkshire, 
the  greht  Shoddy  metropolis.  To  use  the 
words  of  a  contemporary : — 

*  Not  thle  \^»at  iumortwjj  of  the  manufactvr 
ing,  is  BatleVj^Ae  cnwf  seat  of  the  great  kUier- 
day  "staple  of  m^hnd^ShodAyi  This  is  the  fa- 
mous rag-capital,  the  tatter -metropolis,  whither 
every  beggM*  in  Europ€^^rein(!b•hfe  cast-off  gen- 
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^ility  oC  moth<-eatea  coarta^  frowzy  jaoketa 
wora-outr  linen,  offensive  cotton,  and  old 
^worsted  stockings — this  is  their  last  destina- 
tion. Eeduced  to  filaments  and  greasy  pulp 
by  mighty  toothed  cylinders,  the  much-vexed 
fklmcs  re-enler  Hfe  in  the  most  hrilliant  forms 
•*-from  solid  piloft  doths'to  silky  mohairs  and 
flossiest  tireed.  Thus  the  tail*coat  rejected 
£y  th^  Irish  pea)»nt,  the  gabardine  too  fine 
$^T  the  Polish  heggar,  ore  turned  again  to  shiny 
uses;  reappearing,  it  may  be,  in  the  lustrous 
paletot  of  the  sportinff  dandy,  the  delicate 
riding-habit  of  the  Belgravian  belle,  or  the 
sad,  sleek  garment  of  &e  ponfesson  Such, 
oh  reader,  is  shoddy  I ' 

We  all  remember  how  tlie  '  DeviPs  dust  * 
was  denounced  8om«  years  i^  in  Parliament. 
If  it  were  not  for  thif  shoddy  which  created 
it,  the  clothes  of  Englishmen,  both  rich  and 
poqr,  would, be  augmented  in  price  at  least 
Dve-and-twenty  per  cent.  As  it  is,  a  cheaper 
woollen  garment  can  be  purchased  now  than 
thirty  years  ago,  notwiUistanding  that  the 
.expenses  of  living  have  considerably  aug- 
mented since  that  time.  Formerly  these  old 
woollen  rags  went  to  the  land ;  but  since 
they  have  been  brought  back  to  ^eir  old 
uses,^  an  enormous  quantity  of  cloth-making 
material  has  been  added  to  the  general  stocl^ 
As  long  ago  as  1858,  it  was  estimated  that 
68,880,000  lbs.  of  this  rag- wool  are  annually 
worked  up  into  cloth,  and  this  quantity  was 
quite  irrespective  of  the  importations  from 
abroad,  which  were  very  large  indeed.  In 
the  nine  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that 
time  the  quantity  must  have  been  greatly 
increased,  yielding  a  quantity  of  wool  equal 
to  many  millioa  £cecea  annually  I  Cotton 
and  woollen  rags  are  both  valuable  commo- 
dities when  separate,  but  of  late  years  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  weave  the  cotton  and  the 
•woollen  together.  The  warp  being  of  the 
latter  material  and  the  weft  of  the  former, 
thus  mixed  together  they  were  both  spoilt, 
as  they  could  neither  be  converted  into  paper 
nor  cloth.  Many  endeavours  have  accord- 
ingly been  made  to  separate  them.  One  of 
these  for  a  time  succeeded.  The  woollen 
&bric  was  saved,  and  the  cotton  destroyed ; 
but  it  has,  we  believe,  been  found  that  the 
felting  qualities  of  the  wool  thus  rescued 
were  mjured  by  the  process  adopted*  Within 
th^  last  few  years  the  original  process  has 
been  reversed.  These  'Union  »brics*  are 
now  placed  in  a  dosed  receiver,  and  subjected 
to  steam  at  a  very  high  temperature*  The 
result  is  that  the  cotton  comes  out  pure  and 
fit  for  the  paper-maker ;  the  wool  is  reduced  to 
a  dark  brown  powder,  known  as  the  *ulmate 
of  attimonia,^  and  i^  emj^lojed  to  enrich  ma- 
nures which  are  poor  in  nitrogen*  So  much 
for  old  rags. 

But  we  are  hx  from  having  exhausted  the ' 


contents  of  the  dust-bin  yet  *  There  is  the 
old  iroUf  hattered  saucepans,  old  housemaids* 
pails,  rusty  hoops,  horse-shoes,  and  nails  from 
the  road.  All  soldered  articles  have  the 
solder  extracted  from  them  (as  it  is  more  val- 
uable than  the  iron),  and  the  cheaper  metal 
is  then  remelted.  The  horse-shoe  nails  are 
then  mixed  with  the  common,  cast  iron,  as 
they  are  much  sought  aftci  by  gun-makers 
for  the  purpose  of  making ,  Stubb  twist  bar- 
rels. This  is  a  roundabout  way  to  get  tougb 
iron  it  is  true,  and  it  remains  as  an  instance 
of  an  improved  product  brought  about  hj 
accident:  it  is  like  the  Chinese  method  of 
discovering  roast  pig.  Perhaps,  following; 
out  this  idea,  some  quicker  and  leas  labori- 
ous method  of  making  cohesive  gnn-barrels 
will  be  discovered  than  the  banging  of  hor- 
ses' feet  upon  the  granite  pavement. 

Scraps  of  iron,  it  is  found,  may  be  made 
very  useful  in  securing  the  copper  that  runa 
away  in  the  streams  washing  veins  of  copper 
pyrites.  In  the  Mona  Company's  mines  in 
North  Wales,  old  pieces  of  battered  iron  are 
placed  in  tanks  into  which  these  streams  are 
collected;  the  copper  quicly  incrusts  the 
iron,  and  in  process  of  time  entirely  dissolves 
it,  so  that  a  mass  of  copper  takes  the  place 
of  the  iron.  The  residuum,  in  the  shape  of 
a  coloured  deposit,  is  at  times  taken  out, 
dried,  and  smelted.  Before  the  adoption  of 
this  plan,  a  great  deal  of  copper  escaped  as 
a  refuse  into  the  sea.  Indeed,  this  simple 
laboratory  device  has  become,  during  the  last 
few  years,  an  expedient  on  the  manufactur- 
ing scale :  the  poorest  copper  ores,  which  at 
one  time  ^id  not  even  pay  for  workings  nov 
have  the  metal  extracted  from  tliem  at  a 
profit,  by  a  process  of  which  this  is  the  pe- 
nultimate stage. 

Glass,  so  much  of  which  in  its  manufac- 
tured form  is  destroyed  in  our  households, 
is  carefully  collected,  and  of  course  goes 
again  to  the  melting  pot  The  most  fragile 
and  destructible  of  materials  when  manu- 
&ctured,  it  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  ii> 
destructible  of  all  known  substances;  and 
very  possibly  tiere  is  plenty  of  it  which  has 
been  melted  over  and  over  again  for  centu- 
ries, now  doing  good  service  iti  the  world. 
Glass  bottles,  especially  physic  bottles,  go  to 
the  dust-yards  with  great  regularity,  and 
with  the  same  regularity  they  find  their  way 
back  to  the  druggists'  shops,  going  the  same 
dull  round  year  after  year,  and  no  doubt  are 
present  at  the  death  of  many  tb  whom  they 
nave  minister^  Old  boots  and  shoes,  when 
not  too  far  gone,  find  ikm  way  to  Monmouth 
Street,  Seven  Dials,  where  jthey  are  patched 
up  with  beelball,  and  made  to  look  decent, 
oven  if  they  should  not  proye  very  serrioe- 
abie*    la  any  case,  good  lomid  pieces  of 
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leather  are  tnmed  to  account.  Ipdia-rhUber 
goloehes,  and  all  articles  made  of  caoatcboaCL 
whether  vnlcahized  or  not,  are  remeltea 
and  mixed  witb  the  new  gam,  the  refbse 
being  obtainable  at  from  lit  to  18^.  per  ton, 
and  the  raw  material  at  not  less  than  200^.  a 
ton.  The  dust  heap  is  now  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted; there  is  the  soft  core  and  the  hard 
core,  the  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  the 
broken  crockery.  The  former  goes  to  feed 
the  pigs,  and  the  latter  makes  excellent  fbnn* 
dations  for  roads.  The  vegetable  reftise  from 
CJovent  Garden,  which  is  very  large,  is  re- 
moved morning  and  evening,  and  goes,  to 
feed  the  cows  and  the  pigs  in  the  neighbonr- 
bood  of  the  metropolis. 

Id  toming  to  animal  refbse,  ve  may  refer 
to  one  disgusting  example  in  the  shape  of 
dead  dogs   that   are  seen  floating  on  the 
Thames,  polluting  the  very  water  we  drink. 
Why,  we  ask,  should  they  not  be  utilised  f 
Id  Paris  and  New  York  every  portion  of  the 
carcase  of  a  dead  dog  is  utilised ;  they  are 
lioiled  down  for  the  fat,  whilst  the  skins  are 
sold  to  glovers,  and  the  bones  go  to  make 
soperphosphate.     Every  portion  of  a  dead 
boree  finds  its  use:  indeed,  Ihere  are  a  score 
of  trades  whfcfc  depend  Upon  the  "knackor^s* 
jard.    In  Paris  the  carcases  are  worth  more 
than  ih  this  country,  inasmuch  as  the  work* 
ing  classes  cat  the  best  portions  of  tlie  flesh, 
bat  otherwise  the  value  of  the  different 
!  Putft  is  about  equal.    The  hair  is  a  Well- 
I  nown  refuse,  used  by  the  upholsterer,  the 
hide  goes  to  the  tanner  to  make  leather  for 
Ivge  ledgers,  ^c,  the  intestines  make  coarse 
gui-strings  for  lathes  and  wheel-bands,  the 
fet,  which  from  a- well-conditioned  horse  some* 
times  amounts  to  60  lbs.,  is  worth  Qd,  per  lb. 
The  boofe  are  used  either  by  the  turners  or 
the  pnissian-bhie  makers,  and  the  bones  go 
to  the  toakers  of  ivory-black  and'  tureers; 
even  the  putrid  flesh   is  aRowed  to  breed 
i^uiggotB.  whiich  our  Parisian  ftiends  sell  as 
M  to  mtten  fowk,  and  the  final  residue  is 
totocd  into  a  trap  to  catch  rats.      Some 
years  ago(,\the.  inhabitants  of   Montfau^on, 
near  Paris,  fearing  that,  like  the  Bishop  of 
ilayenoe,  they  might  be  eaten  up  by  the 
enormoia  tiumter  of  rats  which  congregated 
therein  consequence  of  the  vicinity  of  slaagh- 
t«r-hou8e8  for  horses,  caused  the  Government 
^  sppohit  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
flatter,  and  the  Commissioned  in  their  re- 
port stated  th^t  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
slsQ^ter-bouses  had  openings  made  in  the 
^&i  an4  deposited  therein  the  carcases  of 
t»o  horses.    When  the  nighli  came  he  stop- 
ped up  al|  t^e  holes,  and  went  in  with  his 
B»^  tokiB  the  rats.    Ni^fc  after  night  this 
|i>pwa8sct,and'at  the.  end  of.6ne  month 
^ehadkiUsd  16,050  tats.    As  the  fiirtiert 


if\]\  buy  them  at  d«.  a  hundred  for  their  deli-^ 
eate  fur,  he  did  not  make  a  bad  thins  of  it* 
The  skins  are  also  exceedingly  flexible  and 
fine,  being  far  more  resilient  than  even  the 
best  kid;  so  much  so  that  the  glovers  bayt 
them  to  make  the  thumbs  of  gloves. 

These  examples  of  the  utilisation  of  the 
waste  of  great  cities,  although  large  in  the 
Aggregate  and  disagreeable  in  their  details^ 
do  not  strike  the  readet  as  examples  of  refose 
noxious  to  the  public  health  or  deleterious  tof 
oni*  water  supply.  For  centuries  every  pro- 
dHict  that  Was  consklerod  worthless  or  a  nui- 
sance was  got  rid  of  in  either  of  two  ways* 
If  liquid  it  was  cast  into  the  river,  if  gaseous 
it  was  alkywed  to  escape  into  the  air.  The 
most  important  example  of  liquid  refkise  itf 
the  sewage  of  London.  The  excreta  of  three* 
and-a-half  millions  of  people,  flowing  langoid<«. 
ly  in  the  sewers  beneath  their  fee^  was  in-^ 
deed  an  instance  of  refuse  on  stefa  a  gigantie 
scale,  that  the  authorities  were  fbroed  tedeal 
with  it,  and  the  scheme  of  drdnage  justcORH 
pleted  on  the  northern  shore  is  the  resulw 
The  vahie  of  this  sewn^e  Professor  Way  bai^ 
estimated  at  two  Millions  per. annum,  and 
whilst  wo  were  absohitiely  throwing  this  away; 
we  were  nintecfking  the  inlands  of  the  Paoifie 
for  guano,  a  refuse  that  had  lain  there  for 
ages  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man*  A 
more  flagrant  example  of  wilfhi  wnste  on  on» 
part  could  not  well  be  quoted,  inasmuch  aa* 
guano,  though  obtained  at  a  very  high  co^ 
is  not  so  Valuable  as  tAvsit  we  liad  ready  at 
hand,  when  in  a  concentrated  form.  Not  » 
great  uMiny  years  ago  the  nigbtHseil  was  reg^ 
ularly  emptied  from  tbemeUfopolitaii  cesspocfe 
by  a  special  service  of  n^hlnieii,  and,  being 
mixed  with  ashes,  was  removed  at  once  to  the 
fields.  But  the  invention  of  the  water^ck»e(s 
destroyed  this  orgnniflalion.  The  sewage  was 
tamed  into  the  sewers  constructed  to  cairry 
the  rainfall  only,  and  thence  escaped  into  tho^ 
river,  after  festering  beneath  oar  feet  fer  a 
considerable  time.  The  river,  In  oonse- 
quence^  was  polluted,  amd  the  fish  were  poi^ 
soned  as  far  as  its  tidal  flow  extended.  Tl^ie 
was  te  a  certain  extent  a  rotrogresBive  step! 
— the  creatiottof  a  gi^tio  luiiisaneo,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  perpetual  drain  of  a 
most  valuable  fertilising  agent 

In  China,  the  msrket^carts  that  bring;  iU' 
the  vegetable  to  the  market  return  wiilL 
this  fertilising  agent  properiy  secured,  and  it 
is  at  once  rendered  applicabie  to  the  pnrpo^ea 
of  the  land.  The  CelestialB  act  upon  the 
princtple  that  they  must  tetum  reHgiously  toi 
the  soil  those  materials  they  have  taken  oot 
o(  it,  and  the*  result  is  thattheir 'fields  are  the 
most  productive  in  the  world,  and  have  eap* 
ported  a  larger  population  than  any  Other 
land  fer  a  k^r  tdit^    Tbii^  esa^ipli^  of  the 
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Cbinese  baa  Indeed  been  imiUted  in  another 
form  in  tbesa  islands  for  many  years.  Instead 
^i  earrying  the  sewage,  it  has  been  made  to 
carry  and  distribate  itself  near  Edinburgh 
for  a  couple  of  hundred  years.  The  Crai- 
gentinny  meadows  Were  originally  prolonga- 
tions of  the  sea  beach,  and  worth  only  five 
shillings  an  acre.  They  are  flooded  ten  or 
twelve  times  a  year  with  the  sewage  of  the 
western  part  of  the  city,  which,  after  satura- 
ting the  soil,  flows  off  into  the  Frith.  There 
are  about  200  acres  thus  irrigated  on  the 
catch  water  system^  and  the  crops  of  Itaiian 
tye^grass  are  prodigious,  on  some  occasions 
ai  much  as  sixty  tons  per  acre  at  one  cut- 
ting, but  averaging  forty-five  tons,  with  a 
money  value  of  25/.  As  many  as  five  crops 
have  been  taken  off  in  the  course  of  one 
Tear«  The  success  of  the  experiment  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  fortunate  lie  of  the  land, 
which  allows  the  sewage  to  flow  downwards 
by  its  own  gravity ;  but,  as  it  is  ascertained 
that  a  hundred  tons  of  sewage  can  be  lifted 
9  hundred  feet  for  a  penny,  the  value  of 
gravitation  need  not  be  taken  xpnch  into  ac- 
count in  the  problem.  Tbe  expense  of  irri- 
gating these  famous  meadows  does  not  ex- 
ceed 1/.  an  acre  per  annum,  and  the  gauge 
of  the  value  of  the  system  under  which  they 
ate  managed  is  the  extraordinary  rise  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  value  oC  the  mea* 
dows  themselves — from  5«.  to  80/.  per  acre. 
At  intervals  similar  experiments  have  been 
made  in  England,  notably  those  at,  Rugby 
and  Croydon,  which,  being  conducted  on 
principles  which  could  not  well  yield  a  de- 
cisive result,  discouraged  many  agriculturists 
frcm  using  sewage ;  but  since  then  many 
most  convincing  experiments  conducted  by 
private  establishmenti  have  placed  beyond  all 
doubt  the  valne  of  this  unpleasant  refuse. 

The  Second  Report  of  the  i^arliamentary 
Committee  on  the  Sewage  of  Towns  gave 
the  following  examples  in  evidence.  Mr.  rhi- 
lip  Skinner  Miles,  a  well-known  agriculturist 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  tried  the 
experiment  by  applying  the  sewage  of  his 
household  of  thirty  persons  to  about  twelve 
acres  of  land,  and  tbe  result  was  an  immense 
sQOeesa,  The  land  has  improved  in  value 
from  2/.  159.  an  acre  to  bL  10«.,  and  the 
crops  have  greatly  increased,  and  are  always 
good,  whether  the  season  be  wet  or  dry.  At 
Colney  Hatch  and  Hay  ward^s  Heath  Lunatic 
Asylums  experiments  have  been  successfully 
carried  out  for  many  years;  but,  we  would, 
more  particularly  refer  to  the  schools  at 
Anerloy,  containing  seven  hundred  children, 
where  the  details  were  carried .  on  under  the 
eye  of  the  Qovernment  Inspector,  Mr.  Tufnell, 
who  testifies  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  results. 
The  crops  yiiJded  aevep^  tons  per  acrc^  and 


were  tried  side  by  side  with  guano-mannred 
land,  and  found  to  be  far  more  productive. 
Now  that  a  great  portion  of  the  main  drain- 
age of  tbe  metropolis  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Thames  is  completed,  and  the  sewage  is 
diverted  from  the  stream,  and  conveyed  to 
its  outfall  at  Barking  Creek,  we  have  an  in 
Taluable  fertilzer  in  a  manageable  form,  pump- 
ed up  to  a  sufiScient  level  to  command  the 
distant  sea  shore  of  Essex.  From  this  point 
a  company  has  been  formed  to  distribute  it 
Their  Act  entitles  them  to  take  the  fore- 
shores of  Foulness  Island  and  also  of  the  Din* 
gie  Flat  To  these  areas  the  metropolitan 
sewage  is  to  be  conducted  by  a  main  and  i 
branch  conduit.  Already  a  farm  near  Bar- 
king Creek  in  the  hands  of  tbe  company  is 
under  cultivation,  and  irrigated  by  the  sew- 
age-manure, and  we  are  informed  that 
heavy  crops  of  Italian  rye-grass  have  been 
cut  We  know  nothing  of  the  Company, 
but  we  heartily  hope  that  their  scheme  will 
succeed,  inasmuch  as  the  perfect  utilit^aiion  of 
the  metropolitan  sewage  will  at  once  assure 
tbe  autliorities  of  all  other  towns  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  valuable  refuse  which  they  have 
at  their  command.  The  Metropolitan  Board, 
on  the  behalf  of  the  ratepayers,  are  to  receive 
after  a  certain  term  of  years  half  the  profits. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  sewage  is  a  valu- 
able property  to  be  realised  and  distributed 
equally  over  the  metropolitan  area,  instead 
of  a  nuisance  to  be  got  rid  of.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  fifty  years  hence  Professor  Way's 
estimate  of  its  value  will  be  greatly  augment- 
ed. We  hear  that  the  authorities  of  Antwerp, 
with  a  population  of  80,000,  obtain  40,000^ 
a  year  for  their  refuse  dust.  According  to 
this  rate  the  metropolitan  dust  ought  to  be 
worth  a  very  large  sum  ;  and  the  joint  return 
from  it  and  the  sewage  will  ere  long  be  suffi- 
cient, we  may  hope,  to  pay  a  great  portion 
of  the  local  rates. 

We  will  now  draw  attention  to  a  discov- 
ery, the  credit  of  which  belongs  wholly  to 
our  French  neighbours,  and  which  is  one  of 
the  most  singular  in  the  history  of  agricul- 
ture. Sheep  draw  from  the  land  on  which 
they  givize  a  considerable  quantity  of  potash, 
much  of  which  is  lUtimately  excreted  from 
the  skin  with  tlie  sweat  It  was  pointed  out 
by  Chevreul  that  this  peculiar  potash  com- 
pound (*suint*)  forms  no  less  than  one-third 
of  the  weight  of  raw  merino  wool ;  while,  of 
ordinary  wools,  it  constitutes  about  15  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  fresh  fleece.  As  the 
*•  suint '  may  be  extracted  by  mere  immersion 
in  cold  water,  it  is  easy  for  the  wool  manu- 
facturers to  produce  more  or  less  concentra- 
ted solutions  from  which  the  potash  may  be 
recovered  by  appropriate  treatment  The 
development  of  the  new  industry  is  princi- 
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pallj  dae  to  MM.  Mioiien^  md'  Rogelet, 
tod  their  process  is  probably  in  operation  at 
mo64  of  tbe  great  seats  of  the  wool  nuumfac- 
ttnre  io  Fnmoe.  The  pkui  adopted  by  these 
geotlemen  is  «  very  aimpke  one.  They  eva* 
porate  the  solutioDS  Which  are  sent  to  them 
flfitil  a  perfectly  dry  and  somewhat  charred 
residae  has  been  obtained.  This  is  placed  in 
Ktorts  and  distilkd,  very  moch  in  the  san^e 
naoner  that  coal  is  distilled  at  gas-works ; 
and  the  result  is  that,  while  mncfa  gas  is 
erolvcd,  which  can  be  nsed  for  illuminating 
tiw  &ctory,  and  mnch  ammonia  is  expelled, 
vfaich  can  be  collected  and  atilised  in.  many 
ways,  there  remains  a  residue,  which  chiefly 
eoiuists  of  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  chloride 
of  potassium.  These  three  salts  are  sepaca- 
ted  by  the  usual  method,  and  then  pass 
iBlo  commerce.  Corionsly  enough,  they  are 
reinarkabiy  free  from  soda. 

The  wool  manufacturers  of  Rheims,  £l< 
bceuC  and  Fourmies  annually  waah  the  fleeces 
of  6,750,t'OO  sheep;  and  the  amount  of  po- 
tash, reckoned  as  carbonate,  which  these 
fleeces  would  yield,  if  all  subjected  to  the 
Bew  process,  represents  a  value  of  80,000/. 
Bat  MM.  Maumen6  and  Rogelet  calculate 
tbat  there  are  seven  times  as  many  sheep  in 
France  as  are  included  in  the  above  estimate ; 
and  this  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  enor- 
moos  loss  in  potassic  constituents  which  the 
fioil  of  an  agricultural  district  has  to  suffer. 
Tlie  practical  and  very  obvious  moral  sup- 
plied by  these  facts  does  not  yet  appear  to 
lave  penetrated  the  mind  of  theBritibh  farm- 
tt.  Nevertheless,  we  owe  a  duty  to  the 
■oil,  and  the  neglect  of  it  may  almost  be  oon- 
■idercd  as  a  crime. 

Gas-tar,  and  ammoniacal  liquor  from  the 
gaiworks,  not  many  years  i^o  fot med  one  of 
die  most  repolsive  nnisanees  known  to  manu- 
fiutarers.  It  was  either  thrown  into  the 
riTer,  where  it  floated  in  ghastly  blue  patches, 
ttoder  the  name  of  Blue  Billy ;  or,  as  at 
Edinburgh,  was  conveyed  away  stealthily  at 
oigfat  and  emptied  into  the  sea.  These  oflTen- 
B^  products  have  within  these  last  few 
Jean  been  distilled  and  transferred  into  a 
nmber  of  liquids  and  solids,  all  of  which  are 
BK>re  or  less  .valuable.  The  gas4ar,  a  ma- 
t^  with  soiling  powers  unequalled^  and 
^  sn  odonr  that  is  unapproachs^e,  yields 
benxol,  an  ethereal  body  of  great  solvent  pow^ 
^  which  forms  the  principal  oonstituent 
^  *  benzinei,'  the  most  cflfectual  remover  of 
pease  stains  known,  and  generally  used  to 
f^vate  kid  gloves.  Benzol  produces  with 
|iHric  acid,  nitro-benzol,  a  bodv  reseaibUDg 
in  odour  bitter  almond  scent,  which  is  largely 
^ployed  lu.  perfuming  soap.  Could  any 
^0  products  i^pear  more  antagonistic  to  the 
wUiooefrom  whiA  they  spring!    From 


t^  same  tar  we  have  various  mixtures  6i 
substances  chemically  similar  to,  benioL  These 
are  popularly  known  as '  naphtha.*  One  liquid 
oi  this  kind  is  the  ga»-substitute  of  the  peri- 
patetic costermonger  and  cheap  Jack,  besides 
being  the  sonrce  of  illumination  of  many, 
large  factories  and  yards  in  which  night-work 
is  done.  Another  of  them,  mixed  with  tur- 
pentine, is  at  once  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
the  drawing* room,  where  it  appears  ia  the 
table  lamp  as  camphine.  Naphtha  is  also 
frequently  used  in  dissolving  resins,  india- 
rubber,  and  guttapercha.  Lampblack  is 
made  by  burning,  with  slight  access  of  air^ 
the  least  volatile  components  of  gas-tar. 
Moreover,  if  these  be  melted  and  mixed  with 
pebbles,  a  valuable  paving  material  is  pro- 
duced, with  the  appearance  of  which  mo^t  of 
us  are  familiar.  Red  dye^  but,  unfortunately, 
of  only  ephemeral  beauty^  c&n  be  made  /rora. 
that  once  dread  enemy  to.  the  gas  manufac- 
turer, naphthaline.  The  singulac  thing  ia 
that,  when  distilled  i^t  a  lower  temperature 
than  is  required  to  form  gas,  oil  comes  over 
in  which  is  comparatively  much  paraffin.  It 
is  not,  however,  from  coal,  but  from,  certaia 
shalea,  that  the  most  abundant  yield  of  paraf- 
fin is  thus  obtained.  This  beautiful,  white,' 
and  crrstalline  product  has  been  applied  to 
several  purposes.  When  mixod  with  about 
two  per  cent  of  stearin,  excellent  and  very 
cheap  caudles  can  be  made  of  it  Melted 
with  a  little  oil,  it  furnishes,  as  Dr.  Sten- 
house  has  shown,  the  best  watorproofin^ 
agent,  perhaps,  that  we  possess^  It  may  alaO 
be  turned  to  good  account  aa  a  lubricant  for 
machinery  :  and,  lastly,  it  is  an  essential  in- 
gredient in  *  paraffin  oil/  the  manufactuie  of 
which  has  acquired,  during  the  last  decade, 
such  gigantic  proportions.  The  watery,  tar< 
liquor  contains  ammonia, .  Tery  extensively 
used  in  the  artsi.  If  the  ammonia  produced 
in  coke-making  could  be  saved,  as  proposed 
by  Dr.  L}on  Playtair,  it  would  be  a  great 
gain  to  agriculture,  as  from  the  million  tona 
of  ixkQ  annually  made  in  England  at  least 
sixty  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  that  is  now 
washed  could  be  utilised.  Mr.  Craoe  Calvert, 
io  his  paper  read  at  the  Society  of  Arts,,  re<' 
ferriuff  to  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  pointed 
out  Uiat  originally  the  only  source  from* 
which  it  was  procured  was  a  district  in  Bgypt, 
where  it  was  obtained  io  the  form  of  sal 
ammoniac,  by  heating  in  glass  vessels  the 
soot  which  had  been  produced  by  the  burn- 
ing of  camels'  dung.  Now,  by  the  aid  of 
sci^cQ,  we  can  obtain  it  from  a  score  of  sources 
without  going  so  fair  for  it  at  charges  so  cost- 
ly ;  and  one  of  these  sources  ia  the  walerv 
tar^liquor  to  which  we  have  Just  alluded, 
which  yields  crude  sal  ammoniac  when  eva- 
porated witb  hydioofalorie  (muriaUc)  acid. 
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We  bad  forgotten  to  mentioii  thai  among  Ud^ 
Hgbt  oils  of  tar  were  some  wbioh,  mixed  witb 
the  heavy  oiU,  are  very  effective  in  preserve 
vag  wood  from  rotting,  and  a  very  singular 
product  called  tar-creo«ote  or  carbolic  acid, 
which  is  one  of  the  nK>8t  remarkable  antisep* 
tics  in  existence,  and  is  evidently  destined  to 
pl^y  a  great  part  in  the  world.  In  the  la&t 
visitation  of  cholera  to  London,  thousands  of 
galloDB  of  carbolic  acid  were  used  to  disin- 
rect  the  courts  and  alleys  of  the  City ;  and, 
accordiug  to  some  experiments  of  Mr. 
Crookes,  the  cattle-plague  itself  promises  to 
succumb  to  this  remarkable  agent 

The  1:^ -products  of  gas-works  are  now  so  val- 
nable  that  factories  are  actually  set  np  beside 
them  for  the  purpose  of  working  them  up. 
On  Bow  Common  a  company,  under  the 
name  of  the  Gas  Products  Utilising  Com* 
pany,  is  thus  located .  beside  tiie  Great  Cen* 
tral  Gaa  Company.  '  Many  of  the  products 
mentioned  above  are  made  here,  beside 
others,  the  most  important  of  which  is  alum. 
This  product,  like  sal  ammoniac,  once  came 
at  a  great  cost  from  Egypt,  bijit  ia  now  mainly 
procured  from  an  aluminous  shale,  which 
rorms  the  roof  of  coal-mines,  and  whioh  has 
to  be  brought  to  the  surface  before  the  coal 
can  be  gained.  This  was  for  a  long  time  a 
perfect  refuse  material,  covering  acres  of 
ground  like  the  spelter  and  cinder  heaps,  but 
chemistry  has  found  itont^  and  is  now  convert- 
ing It  into  the  product  which  is  so  valuable 
to  our  dyers  and  ealico-printers.  This  pro^ 
duct  is  made  at  the  works  we  have  mentioned 
by  sotting  fire  to  the  shale^— the  carbon  and 
sulphur  it  pontains  being  sufficient  for  that 
purpose — and  treating  the  friable  poroue  re- 
siduum in  iron  pans  with  snlphurio  acid,  to 
which,  is  added  the  ammonia  from  the  gas- 
liquor,  and  the  thxee  bodies  combine  with 
water  to  make  common  or  ammoniacal 
alum. 

When  one  goes  over  this  remarkable  list  of 
materials  cailed  forth  by  the  aid  of  chemistry 
firom  the  homogeneous  looking  substance 
coal,  one  almost  wonders  when  they  will 
come  to  an  end :  from  the  black  material 
they  issue  forth  like  the  prieoBers  rising  from 
the  gloomy  doorway  of  the  prison-honse  in 
^Fidelio,'  and  Hke  them  ^hey  come  forth  to 
liberty,  to  enter  into  newoornbinationiB.  We 
may  mention  that  from  one  of  the  products 
of  the  coal  distillation  made  at  this  factory 
at  Bow  is  pt^pared  th^  impure  muriate  o^ 
ammonia  in  crystals,  to  whicn  we  have  alrea- 
dy referred ;  and  in  order  to  work  up  this 
salt  into  the^  sal  ammohiao '  of  commeroo  a 
chemical  firm  has  built  «  factory  adjoining. 
Thus  three  laberMories  placed  side  by  side 
pass  on  from  one  to  the  other  prodnctB^  which; 
in  the  pasaagei^nfier  tranaforjnatioM  4^toa4  { 


i:efl^kal>le  ai  any  that  we  lead  of  ia  Arabian 
story.  , 

Another  material  which  waa  for  a  long 
time  considered  a  noxious  refuse  in  the  old 
method  of  manniacturiog  Price's  patent  can* 
dies  from  pakiMNl  is  giyeerine,  a  colourless^ 
inodorous,  sweet,  sympy  body.  Tbe  object 
in  the  roahnfacture  of  the  candke  made 
from  this  oil  was  to  elimioate  this  substance, 
which  obstructed  the  steady  burning  of  the 
candle,  and  caused  an. unpleasant  smell  when 
the  charred  end  of  th%  wick  gave  forth 
smoke^  By  tbe  process  now  adopted,  ^am 
at  a  temperature  of  550<^  to  600'^  Fahrenheit 
is  introduced  jnto  a  distillatory  apparatus 
containing  a  quantity  of  palm-oil.  The  neu- 
tral fats  and  oila  act  chemically  on  tbe  steam, 
fomiing  fatty  acids  and  giyeerine,  both  of 
which  are  then  distilled  toffetfaer  into  a 
receiver,  when  the  iuindensed  glycerine,  being 
of  a  greater  specif  gnwity  than  the  &tty 
acidfl,  sinks  below  them,  and  is  easily  filtered 
away.  Formerly  this  glycerine  passed  off 
into  the  Thames  as  a  refuse  sub^nce :  in 
this  manner,  when  the  Belmont  works  were 
n^aking  their  full  supply  of  candles,  this  use* 
ful  material  esoaped  to  the  value  of  400L  per 
week  1  Glycerine  is  very  valuable  in  certain 
skin  diseases  and  ear  affections,  and  it  is 
found  to  be  an  admirable  means  of  preserv- 
ing all  perishable  matters,  meat  and  fish 
being  kept  in  it  £or  mohths  perfectly  fresh. 

The  valae  of  soientifio  knowledge  in  the 
production  of  materials  involving  large  com- 
mercial intenests.  is  especially  exemplified  in 
this  hap{^  discovery.  In  many  trades  the 
by-produets  alone  give  the  profit,  in  these 
days  of  keen  competition,  and  the  abler  tbe 
chemist  who  presides  in  such  establi^ments, 
the  more  these  by-pfljodnots  are  likely  to  be 
remunerative.  The  rule  of.tharab  which 
has  so  long  obtained,  will  no  longer,  avail  ns 
now  that  we  have  to  compete  with  the  able 
and  scientific  manufacturers  of  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  Germany. 

Perhaps  no  refuse  of  any  manafiictnre, 
with  the  eiception  of  those  of  alkali-works, 
has  such  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  both  animal 
and  vegetable  life  as  the  vapours  given  ofi*  in 
the  process  of  smelting  copper.  Iliose  who 
have  visited  the  YaLe  of  l^eath  and  the  conn- 
try  around  Swansea  knew  to  what  a  desohite 
ooadf  don  vegetable  life  is  redoced  for  miles 
by  the  escape  of  these  fumes  in  an  east* 
erly  direction.  Edward  Yaugban,  Fsq.,  of 
Rheola  in  the  Yale  of,  Neath,  writing  in 
September,  1865,  to  the  f  Times'  respecting 
^is  nuisance^  says  z — 

'  f  lately  sat  upon  a  commtttee  for  the  new 
assessment  of  tenements  to  poor  and  county 
rates  m  G^amotganshire. "  The  Tiduation  of 
huAdred^  ^  aoreo  Jo.  tbe^  neic^ibourbood  of 
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Srauefthftd  to  be  redMed  one^haU^  fes  yovng 
stodc  caimot  be  x«are4  «l  aU,  and  e^wa  and 
hanea  kept  v^kxi  ^  graaa  aoon  die  of  aaliva- 
tioiL  I  reside  eeren  miles,  from  any  coppex'- 
works :  even  at  that  distance  the  smoke  reach- 
es me;  and,  finding  that  a  large  wood  of  five 
hundred  acres  was  pining,  I  sent  specimens 
of  it  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  anal3rt!c!iil 
chemists  in  London  -  the  t^plj  was,  that  '^tfae 
n>eeimen8  ^ve  sulpnnrio  add,  and  recognisa- 
bte  ({tiantities  of  aimmcJ*  I  calculate  that  the 
sorfaoe  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  acres  of 
laod  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swansea  and 
Keath  is  now  undergoing  a  gradual  process  of 
destruction.*  j 

Mr.  Yangban  eommeiieed  an  action  i^nst 
the  GoTemors  and  Oorapamy  ^  the  Copper- 
miners  of  England,  which  eonBiMs  of  not 
more  than  half  a  doeen  persona,  to  abate  the 
nmsance,  and  thej  hare  agreed  to  do  so  in  a 
wnple  of  years.  Mr.  H»  H.  Vivian,  of  the 
Hafod  worka,  is  the  only  eopper-^melter  who 
has  ever  taken  any  stops  to  arrest  the  dele- 
terious fumes  which  are  doing  so  roudi  da- 
mage ;  and  now  we  anderstaod  he  baa,  bj 
the  adoption  of  a  calcining  ftimace  invented 
hy  Mr.  Gerstenboffer,  partoaftly  sueceeded ;  at 
k&A  two-tbirda  of  the  anlpborona  aoid  gas 
given  off  in  the  calcining  process  is  converted 
into  Bolphnric  acid,  to  £0  amonnt  of  thorn- 
Bands  of  tons  a  we^k,  and  in  this  fbnm  is  nti- 
liaed  in  making  superphosphates.  As  we 
hare  before  pointed  oat,  there  seems  to  be 
aome  element  really  retribaUve  and  onrativo 
in  the  proce«  noxioQft  works  have  to  go 
thion^.  As  in  the  ga4  Stories  the  moat 
repoJsive  smells  and  the  most  unsightly  and 
soiling  refuse  yield  the  mdst  delicate  essenees 
isd  ^e  most  charming  dyes,  so  in  these  cop- 
per4melting  worin  which  destroy  v^etation 
a  by-product  is  yielded  which,  in  oonjano- 
tioQ  with  bonea,  makes  oae  of  the  best  ferti- 
bers  known. 

Scarcely  any  fumes  are  perceptible  ftaui 
tha  tall  chiraney-«tack  which  conducta  th^ 
•moke  above  the  neighbouring  bills.  The 
tfaenic,  beiag  more  easfly  oondensible,  is 
onght  in  the  roasting  flaea,  and  is  regularly 
collected.  If  it  Is  fouad  thait.tbe  evil  com- 
pUined  of  should  not  be  rembdied  by  these 
*tepi,  which  the  other  sMilting  firms  are  nar- 
rowly watching,  in  all  probability  eopper- 
voHia  will  be  £roi^ht  nnder  the  provisions 
<^  the  Alkali  Worn  Act,  as  it  ia  unbearable 
^  for  tbe  proit  of  a  iaw  gentlemen,  a 
^mtry  as  korge  aa  many  a  €ermaa  priaea- 
pvHty  should  be  tedoqed  to  a  bondition  '^f 
•twility. 

Let  01  for  a  moment  tarn  from  this  deso* 
^teeae to  a  mora  aMaraotiv»subjeet,--4rom 
1^  fiunea  that  deatP0)r  iift  .to  Arabian  odoori 
^  render  it  atttaetiVew  >  lb  chamiatry, 
iiKidera  perfamafy  k  perhaps  more  indebted 
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than  any  other  art  that  cendnces  to  the 
Inxnry  of  Rfc.  Nearly  e^^ry  article  of  the 
toilet-bottle  or  the  saobet  is  msfde  from  waste, 
sou^tino^  from  most  Inodorons  maittePBj  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  aH  the  essences  of 
flayers  are  pitnlueed  by  distillation*  thisfs 
hat  from  being  tlie  Case;  some  of  them 
would  be  seriously  ii^red  by  such  a  process, 
and  are'Oanght  and  fixed,  aa  it  were,  by  whait 
may  be  termed  a  fat-trap.  In  the  fiower 
seasoa  at  Gapnes,  plates  of  glass  are  thinly 
covered  with  clarified  inodorous  fat;  upon  or 
pnder  this.fht  the  (lowers  are  placed,  and  the 
power  this  substance  has  to  absorb  and  retain 
perfumes  is  astonishing.  On  these  sheets  of 
glsBS  the  most  delicate  odours  are  thus  fixed, 
almost  :as  securely  as,  on  the  coHodion-prc^ 
pared  plates,  the  most  delicate  pictures  aira 
retained,  in  this  way  the  jessamine,  the 
violet,  the  tuberose,  and  orange  perfhmes 
travel  across  France,  and  arrive  hero  as  pure 
as  the  day  they  were  given  forth  from  the 
flowers  themselves.  The  emancipation  of  the 
pdour  from  its  imprisonment  is  very  simple ; 
the  fat  cut  into  small  cubes  is  placed  In  spirits 
of  wine,  and  the  delicate  essence  immediately 
deseits  the  coarse  fat  for  the  more  spirituad 
solvent.  It  may  not  be  quite  correct  to  speak 
of  these  odours  aa  waste  matters,  becauaethe 
flowers  are  grown  fi>r  the  purpose  of  their 
prodnctioa  and  for  that  only,  but  there  are 
many  (Vagrant  airs  which  now  go  to  waste  ih 
ont*  gardens  that  may  be  secur^  with  a  little 
trouble.  Mr.  Piesse,  in  his  intefcsting  worl^ 
on  perfumery,  says  that,  'whilst  cultivators 
of  gardens  spend  thousands  for  the  grat^oft> 
tion  of  the  eye,  they  altogether,  ^neglect  the 
nose.  Why  should  we  not  grow  flowers  for 
their  odours  as  well  as  for  their  colours?' 
and  we  may  add  that  ladies  may  utilise  some 
of  our  own  waste  garden  perfbraes  very  easily 
and  with  pecuniary  advantage  to  themselves. 
Heliotrope,  the  lily  of  the  valley,  honayf 
suckle,  myrtle,  cloye  pink,  and  wallflower 
perfomes,  such  as  we  get  in  the  fthopa;  are 
made  up  odoura  cunningly  contrived  Irom 
other  flowers.  Yet  they  may  be  made  pure 
with  a  Httle  trouble.  '1  want  hc^liotrope 
pomade,' says  Mr.  Piessoft  despair;  «I  would 
Dujr  any  amonnt  that  I  could  get'  And  the 
wf^  tQ  get  it  is  very  simple. .  If  there  is  a 
gloe-pot  in  the  house,  and  it  h/ippens  to  be 
clean»  fill  it  with  clarified  iat,  set  it  near  the 
bot-lMmse  fire,  or  aay  oiherflre,  just  to  make 
the  fi«t  liqtdd,  and  throw  in  as  mafty  heli<y- 
trbpe  flowers  as  possible,  l(it  them  remain  for 
twenty-four  boors,  strain  off  i))6  fat  and  add 
fVesh  ones,  repeat  this  process  for  a  week^ 
and  the  fai  will  have  become  a  pommade  &  la. 
heliotrope.  The  same  process' may  begone 
through  with  all  the  other  flowers  mentioned^ 
A  lad^  may  in  this  tnaaner  make  ker  dwa 
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perfhme,  and  ve  mtj  add  in  the  wordi  of 
Mr.  Pieae^,  *  one  that  she  cannot  obtain  for 
loYO  or  money  at  thd  perfnnier'&'    Tke  eanie 

Jentleman,  in  a  letter  to  the  '  Society  of  Arta' 
oomal)'  draws  atteotioB  to  th«  iiaet  that 
iiowere  of  great  valne  are  a  real  waste  piO' 
duot  in  onr  coloniea.  S  In  Jamaica^  St  Helena, 
and  many  other  plaoea,  orange4>Io8eonia  and 
jeaaamine  flowers  are  very  abandantv  but  no 
effort  IB  made  to  save  or  eponomise  their  fra- 
grance, although  the  ottoa  procnred  hom 
Uiem  are  nearly  as  valuable  as  gold,  weight 
for  weight,  and  for  these  England  pays  pretty 
dearly  to  France  and  Italy.' 

Some  of  the  more  delicate  perfiunes  are 
entirely  guiltless  of  ever  having  had  their 
homes  in  flowers;  indeed  they  are  made  by 
^chemical  artifice,  concocted  in  short  from 
oils  and  lethers,  many  of  them  of  a  most 
disgusting  kind,  the  by-^prodncts  add  refuse 
of  other  matters.  Professor  Lyon  Playfair, 
'  in  a  lectnre  delivered  in  1 852^  refbrring  to 
the  Exhibition  of  the  preceding  year,  says^*-* 

'Commercial  enterprifie  has  availed  herself 
of  this  fact,  and  sent  to  the  Exhibition,  in  the 
forms  of  essences,  perfumes  thus  {Prepared. 
Singularly  enough,  tney  are  genersHy  derived 
from  substances  of  intensely  diseustinr  odour. 
A  peculiarly  foetid  oil,  termed  *^fbser'  oi  is 
formed  in  making  brandy  and  whisky.  This 
fusel  oU,  distilled  with  suk>huriq  acid  and  acetate 
of  potash,  gives  the  oil  of  pears.  The  oil  of 
aonles  id  made  from  the.  same  fusel  oil  by  dis- 
tulation  with  sulphuric  acid  and  bi-chromate 
of  potash.  The  oil  of  pine-apples  is  obtained 
ftom  a  product  of  the  action  of  putrid  cheese 
<m.  su^,  or  by  making  a  soap  with  butter  and 
distilhng  it  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  and 
is  now  largely  employed  in  ^Eln|land  in  the 
preparation  of  pine-wple  ale:  od  of  grapes, 
ana  oil  of  cognac,  used  to  impart  the  flavour  of 
French  cognac  to  British  brandy,  are  Uttle  eUe 
than  "fUsd"  oil 

*  The  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  now  so 
iai^ly  employ  fed  in  perfuming  soap  and  flavour- 
ing confectionery,  is  prepar^  hy  the  action  of 
nitrie  acid  on  the  foetid  oils  of  gaa4ar.  Many 
a  fair  forehead  is  damped  with  (he  oil  do  mille 
flours,  without  knowing  th|it  its  essential  in- 
gredieut  is  derived  from  the  drainage  of  the 
cowhouse  I  The  winter-green  oil  imported 
from  New  Jersey,  being  jproduced  from  a 
plant  indigenous  there,  is  artificially  made  from 
willows,  and  a  body  procured  from  a  distilla- 
ti6n  bf  wood.  AB  these  are  a  direct  modem 
appHanoe  of  seieiiee  to  an  industrial  purpoee, 
and  imply  an  acquamtaaoe  with  the  highest 
investigations  of  organic  .chemistry.  lict  Jls 
recollect  that  the  oil  of  lemooL  turpentine,  oil 
of  juniper,  oil  of  rose^  oil  of  copaiba,  oil  .of 
rosemary^  and  manj^  other  oils,  are  identical  in 
comporftion,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive 
that  i)cfftunery  may  derive  stfll  ftirther  aid  from 
ohemistry.'^ 

Pyesi  lika{>erfamaa»  art  often  derived  from 


the  moat  repQWre'sott^oes^  gas-tar  gives  the 
magenta  and  mauve  so  fiubionable  of  late; 
picric  acid  from  the  same  source  prodnces 
orange  and  yellow  tones.  The  bcantifnl  col- 
our ultramarine  was  formerly  made  of  Lapis 
Lazuli,  and  was  far  too  precious  an  article  to 
be  used  by  the  calico  printers,  but  the 
modern  chemist,  having  discovered  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  is  mad^  now  builds  it  np 
artificially.  Thia  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
results  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  was  prob- 
ably the  first  triumph  of  synthetical  chem- 
istry. The  costly  pigment,  that  we  treasured 
op,  is  now  made  artificially  at  \s.  per  pound  ? 
Tha  method  of  apf^ying  it  to  cloth  is  very 
ingenious.  As  it  is  insolnble,  how  was  it 
to  be  made  to  adhere  to  the  material  ?  Chem- 
ists ainswered  the  question  by  mixing  it  with 
albumen,  which,  coagulating  by  heat,  fixed 
it  firmly  on  the  fabric  to  which  it  was  ap- 
plied. The  waste  heaps  of  spent  madder 
were  formeriy  a  great  nnisance,  and  were 
often  thrown  away,  of  course  into  those 
great  carriers*— streams' and  rivers;  hence 
the  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dye- 
woiiu  was  always  polluted ;  it  is  now  found 
that  at  leaat  om>ahird  of  this  hitherto  wsste 
product  can  be  saved  by  being  treated  with 
a  hot  acid.  Prnasiaa  blue  is  made  from 
pieoesof  horsehoof^  or  refuse  woollen  materi- 
al, by  fusion  with  iron  and  alkali.  A  few 
years  ago  the  scientific  world  was  startled  by 
the  announcement  that  Toeaas  had  been  ar- 
rived at  of  extracting  the  green  colouring 
matter  (chlorophyll)  from  grass,  leaves,  Ice 
To  utilise  the  bloom  of  spring  w|is  indeed  a 
daring  idea,  and  by  no  means  impossible  of 
accomplishment ;  but  that  excellent  intention 
has  been  bafllod  by  the  eitreme  alterability 
of  the  colour  in  (juestioQ^ 

The  refuse  .vitraoua  product  of  smelting 
furnaces,  which  is  more  commonly  known 
under  the  tenv  *^slag,'  is  pfoduced  in  snch 
prodigious  quantities,  that  few  people  who 
nave  tnivdied  can  hare  lailed  to  observe  the 
manner  in  which  it  encmnbers  the  ground  in 
the  neighbourhood  bf  large  liron  foundries, 
where,  indeed,  it  rises  to  ^bo  dimensions  of 
high  hills,  and  loftea  oovdrs  many  acres  of 
ground.  Tho  roan«eriin  which  it  ia  going 
on  increasing  is  very  extraordinary ;  not  less 
than  eight  million  tone  a  year  are  prodoeed 
in  Great  Britain  done.  If  any  use  conid  be 
made  ^  this  waste,  the  ^roAt  US  the  iipon- 
aoaater  would  be  grest;  for,  inikependently  of 
the  room  it  takes  op,  tha  cost  of  removing 
it  is  never  less  than  a  shilling,  and  sometimes 
aadouBts  to  three  shillinga'  ncr  ton.  Of 
ooBBM  many  aMoapts  hmva  hoeti  viade  to 
limi  it  to  aeoount,  but  hitherto  without  much 
SQOoess;  in  the  neigfaboni^ood  of  iron  foond- 
ries  are  walla  boiil  of  sli^ba,  with   beviUed 
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eopiiig-«U9,ea  gmI  io  ^\a  xd^\s^%\  and  tbey 
a(^>ear,  to  be  indes^uciibU^ .  biat  thoM  n^ 
l«ve  seen  are  too  ugly  in  appei^raiice,  being 
rough  and  bUck,  to  gaip  ,the  gttentioo  of 
the  architeot ;  jet  there  9eems  no  reasoQ  wbj 
the  lugateri^l  may  not  be  ia)prove4  and.  naed 
ornamentally  in  builiiivg.  A  a  American 
gentleoian  ^me  few  yi^tm  agjo  k>ok  oat  pa- 
tents yn  Yarioqa  counties  for  its  applicatipn 
to  omameota).  porpoaea,  bat  he  proposed,  .not 
to  tal^e  tt^  slag  with  all  ita  impurities  at  it 
comes  fjtom  the  famace.;i  but  ta  refine  and 
purify  it^  and,  if  necessary,  to  impart^  ,to  it 
aifferent  colours.  Slag  is,  in  &ct,!yetj;(  like  lava, 
sod  is  allied  pearly  to  ^bp  spckt  of  igneous 
origiu  wbipb  &>no  our  most  durable  building 
•tone,  ^ut  granite  itaelf  ia  far  below  purified 
slag  in  density  and,  powers  of  resistance  to 
crashing;  this  substance,  indeed,  bears, six 
times  the  pressure  pf  tbe  black  marble  of 
Ita^^  o^e  of  tbe  hardest  building  vpaterials 
cyer  us^.  ,  When  purified  from  mechanical 
miiti^ea,  sjag  will  run  i|iio  moulds  and  tak;ie 
delicate  iinfireasiops,,  iwbich  render  it  v^^y 
valaable  fg^r  all  kiod^  of  ornan^ental  work. 
The^  vitreous  patorei  of  the  material  mak<^  it 
particularly  epplic»b)e  for  building  purpos^a  in 
alL  places  wh€;re  moi^u,re  baa  to  be  encounter- 
ed; every  common,  brick,  ^  is  well  knqwn, 
takes  up  oqe  po|up4  of  ^(^ter,  whereas  the^e 
8lag-ma4e  4aba  f  re  impervious  to  wet,  acd  are 
aknoftt  in4e8tnictible..,  Some  tiles  made  of 
this  roaterU^  were  laid  down  in  tJtie  Place  de 
la  bourse,,  jn  Paris^  s^^e, years  ^ince,  and 
may  be  therfi  now  for  wbat  i^e  kPf^F  to  the 
cenipiry,    .,,  ,    _,,,.  . 

Perbapa  tb^  meet  importaiit.  refuse  pro- 
duct thi^  f;^  be  mentioned,  as  proceeding 
fron^  ^ays^^inc^t^  mapaffu^AnJing  process  is 
that)qu>wn  a^  'soda  waste.'  Lairge quamti- 
.tiea  o(  tl^  a^bat^ce  a^^  <y?c^  aa  useless 
.lij. mpal^  alkali-wopkst.and.it^.lifas  been  for 
inaoy  je<^«^t;once,fr  prpbl^na  and  a  re- 
K«^h  ic^  ^benPM^^y, ,  Jh^  mappnjtude  o^  our 
iQss.?n|^  be  iiniiginpd«  mhv^  f^  reflect  npoii 
.lt^%^  thatalfnQsf.,tJie,  whole  pf  tbeiS^tpinir 
«wployedm,9ii^iftgjjvaaj|iflg  sodft  ip  remov- 
ed in^en^jp^  coiAb)!iati9Pt»f>^aQonaMtu0nt 
of(bv9;^f^4^  ,8nc)i,a  ci^cnrpatiMKa^did  pot, 
of  ^i^^^efpape.tbe,  afi^ntio^  o^  acientifiic 
-«^^n;  an^jjnmgt/pietbiadf^  some,  of  them 
.«^tri^peJv4ng«ipfio^^.l^e  deyised  for  ithe  w- 
«0WFipf  ^1^  a^ta^pr.,.,  All  of  th^se,:  tbongb 
lip^fcef^jina  9oo^{;)<Kt^  ,frpna  ^  chemioal  pw»t 
4,view.#h4i[)^  in,W  iipiH>rtai}t,d^f^ptnrr 
WlM  pftWPW;tJ?ip,mpmpfi^ctuw*  /Tbe 
•*'*^yft  }^e^pp  th^refore^  oo^tipued  .ta  b©  a 
^ineit  amim  I^^  annayapcje,)  by  evolving 
twland,  injwriqva g^ee%  and  wwe  i^aoflrfe 
.^  m^g^^.nnt^  wWa.Qply  llje  la<^  km 
•l^m^  tl^;min^;ienmi(f^  ff  the  nuis^ce  was 


be  a  profitable  undertaking, ,  Th^  proqeeaas 
in  actual  en^ployment  would  notbe  nndev- 
alood  by  »  non-technical  reader  4  but  we  paaf 
.state  that  none  of  them  involve  the  introdue- 
tion  of  any:  material  wbioh  the  worka  them- 
aelvea  do  not  at  preaentfumisb*  Fraaee  haft, 
periiaps,  taken  the  lead  in  tbi^  matter ;  but 
^le^eral  English  manufactories  are  basy,  :aad 
auceessful,  M  t^  n0w  proceeeea.  Some  of 
the  aulphur  thua  prepared  was  sh^wn  at  the 
Joat  Expoaitbn  In  Paria;  but  much  ^it  ia 
AODverted  into  hypoeulphiteef  aaetber  feran 
in  whicb  it  has  been  several  times  exhibited. 
Both  the  sulpbmr  and  hypoaf^phites  tbta 
produced  are  now  made  on  a  very  lajm 
scale,  and  the  recovery  ia  eompleta.  We 
mayi  then,  cQi^ratqlate  onvaelvea  on  having 
witjseaaed  thia  important  aod^  indeed,  neeea- 
-aary  victory. 

The  utilisation  of  the  waate  {cK)d  of  ^enth 
America,  if  it  OQnld  be  acoomplialied  ptofita- 
bly,.  would  be  jthe  i^eatest  poeaible  boon  k> 
the  poor»  la  the^aet.^airiea  of  Ameriea, 
extending  from  the  Mississippi  to. the  Mia- 
.so*iri,  bisons  roam  freely  ia  droves  too  large 
for  the  eye  to  compass,  but  certainly  num- 
bering many  hnndred  tboni^nd  bea^t^  In 
the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayues  the  wild  oxen 
Itre  at  present  aUaghtered  at  t^  rate  of  four 
« blind ikmI  thousand  atin»ally  for  tbeiv  bid^ 
,  and  akiqa,  the  fieah  being  an  absolute  waaita, 
civilisataoB  noti  bnviog  yet  arrived  in  these 
regions  at  the  simple  prooeaa  ot  cuiting  the 
.fl^  into  long  slips,  and  then  dryitig  it  hi 
the  snn,  in  which  foltn  it  cornea  Item  the 
Rii^r  Plate  tq  the  Soutb«m  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  is  there  eaten  by  tbd  negre  popnla- 
otien  in  theA>nn  of  ,jerked  beeC  In  Molda- 
,via  and  Wallaehia^jlbereiis.  an.  abundance  of 
oxrflesb  watitedf  the  imnaenae  herds  of  this 
quarter  of  Sufope  being  slaughtered  simply 
Ua  their  Aittand  horns.  Sonae  of  this  •bee^ 
.and  some  aiao  from  Au^traliai  has  come  over 
to  thia I  country  in  hemtetipally  sealed  cases, 
.and  capital  food  it  is,  mpph  better  than  the 
salt  junk>  upon  iwhieb  we.naedrto  ibed  oar 
navy^  ^i^.  U  has  <  not  •yeti  made  a  footing 
.aaK>ng  owr  po^^ulation,  'althoagh.  it  can  be 
sold  in  London, ait  sixpence  a  pound. 

Mr.  SimoHHids,  in  a  psf>er  eontribnted  to 
the  .^Joimmal  of  the  Society  of  Axts,'  in 
speaking  ,«iftih#  vast  souroea  of  nputiliaed 
*£ood  tbat.eaiat  in  diffiveni  qnaffters/ of  the 
,globe».  atatea  that  the:  ^nanlity  of  aninaal 
matter  iwaated  in  the  Newfoundland  cod- 
.fishery  ia  liM>,000  lonar  annually.  Surely,  if 
.nopi9  0C  ihla  enn  be  aecored  for  food,  it  to($f 
be^ade  arailable  for  aom0  other,  baefnl  p^f- 
ppacw  -Professof.Way  has,  we  mndei:atand, 
pramred  a  maanae  from  r^fiiae  fiah^  whioh 
contains  a  very  bigh.pereentage  of  ammoni- 
.«eal  aaiU  aaAjphoupbaHe  of  Um6»    We  are 
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told,  in4ee^i*tbilt  thd  gttk'tto  yfttids  will  be 
^xhAdstedbj^  ^be'  y«ar  1888,  ^or'th^^ftboTftft, 
and  if  in  th*  mefra  time  we  haref  i4ot  bi^ifffht 
oar  oim  e^Wa^e  into  tise,  onT  aerictilttimts 
will  be  Bor(Jly'|^feftsed  foT  a  pbw^rml  fertilfeefr. 
Tbe  enormous  uwtnber  of  nbrs^  iti  Bttenos 
Ayrfes  ten<*ert  •^etti'of  littW  cottifaierdia!  val- 
ue; but  It  ifer  certamly  odd  to  hear  tbat  tbo 
number  of-naares  fl]aughVere<)  i^  that  coiirtitiy 
m^i^y'fbr  ib^ir  bides  lind  gl^so  is  no  gr^t, 
ibdt  f%  is  fbutid  e66boMiearto  tight  the  V!% 
^thait'tianner  with  gm  made  ftt>rti  'the  ftit  of 
tb^se  auluials.  AgHiA  Mr.  BimtDbnff^  tetis  ds 
that  frOtn  18,000  to  20,000  depbanti  a^e 
killed  i^utmaWf  to  fbrtiish  thfe  ivory^  used  b^ 
thk  Sb^fflold  manufaistures.'  Elepbant'd  J9esh 
it  very  good ;  aiid  the  kfe  Mr.  GoVdon  Cum- 
ming  spoke  Rapturously  ib  his  volume*  dii 
African  travel  about  the  delicacy  of  eleph&Mt's 
jfb^;  not  tha/t  we  think  it  likely  that  the  flesh 
of  this  animal  will  over  ^om^  into  use  among 
Ourselves,  or- tbat  ^  Aiill  'ever  benefit  by 
the  BUjierflnity  Of  ii^Ji-eeii  turtfe  to  be  foukid  in 
thi  bays  <^f  IbeBonin  IMatids,  ^ere  they 
are  so  numerous  Hbat  they  iSxMe  hide  the 
colour  of  the  sfcore,  and  many  aref  from  8  to 
4  cwt  eaeb.*  Possibfly  if  we  cannot  bring 
•tlie  turtles  td  our  ATderm^,' ii» timfei tocOme 
our  Aldemnwi'  liiay  make  trips  to  this'ttlrtte 
paradise.  '  Bui  there  is  no  knowing  what 
.•(sience  may'do  for  us  «ven  with  -respect  to 
preserving  all' this  sOporabbi^dAnt  fliesh  and 
p<een  fWl.  Who  woflW  have  dar*d  to  predict 
Svo-and-tWeuty  '  ydafs  ago  thrtt'  pihii-apples 
would  be  «dld  about  the  streetii  tit  6d.  eUch, 

-  and  'would  become  M  familiar  to*  oiir  'stlreet 
gamins  as  apples? 

-  Among  the  More  curious  e^eampfes  of  the 
use  of  refuse,:  we  m&jlbenti*^  ^^at  ialbtim 

'^itomm  is  collected  frotk  the  dog^etin^ls, 
for  the  purpose  of  cleAnsing  Ae  pores  of 

rUkins  preriottely  to  their  bttbg  tahned 
Morocco  lesttbor.  As  many  asifty  peo- 
ip^e^  wo  are  told,  Whose  wHg^6  ai^' not  less 
than  5000/.  a  yeiir,  ttfe  «iihpk>yed  m  collect- 
ing this  stibstance''in'lbe  m^tmpotis.'  The 
pt^nction  of  albtfmenized  paiper  W  the 
mrposos  of  the  photogn^pWr  ^sumea  te 
larse  number;  «f  tbe  .Titos'  of  ft^h  eggs, 
•  itnd  donsequontly  the  yelks  for  A  ooMsiderablc 
t^me  were'tdonrfdered  a  Wastes  s^llirteNttnc^.  Ih 
France,  where  they  are  t^ry  4ulelL  at  utilis- 
ing an7  refiMO-mMtor,  a  maker  of*  obliflchets' 
— tbose  yeHo^t^oo^ng  uifsubstiinMai  articlias, 
whether  food  for  nJau  of  bird  tb*  Brfton  Is 
lit  a  k)66  to  tnake  oub'-^iliras  mm4  y^ars  ago 
middenly  enabled  to  cut  ovlt  a})  tbe^  rivalii  ita 
bis  tradeby  the  low  prieb  at  whi€^  be  <sdld 
tbetio.  A^r  a  little  ttvu^  tho  mystery  ^mh 
out !  the«e  '^ooMcbets^  «%  tnnde'  ptiniei^lly 
of  tbe  egg-yolk;  and  to  ptt>f  iiier  «b1s  ingre- 
dient ^e  clever  FretwdimAn  h^  madem  ooo- 


Iract  with  all*  the  principal  photographers 
fbr  tfee  cheap  purchase  of  this  refuse  of  their 
professiott.  In  England  tjie  confectioncra 
noW  obtain  this  '^bstatioe  from  the'  aaitPe 
isource.  There  must  be  a  great  abundance 
of  it  iri  the  market,  and  ra  Consequence 
tihe^secake^  ought  t6  bo  ch^p ;  at  all  events 
the' price  KhoHild  depend  upoti  th^  fluctpations 
of  personal  ttinity.  Wheti  there  Is  %  fpf^^ 
rnu  Upon  the  plhotogWphierrs,  in  fine  ircatber, 
thiW-e  ought  to  b(B  a  decline  in  this  pat^icnlflar 
dieliCii6y'.'  Old  and-spoiled  pboto^phs  them- 
selves' afy  'k  Very  valuable  Vaste,  -ifa  cooae- 
<)<i€!nfce  of  thfe  amotmt  6f  gold  >nd  silvefr 
they  ^ritatn,  WhitJH  fe  recoVferted  by  simply 
burning  them,  krid  frohi  the  v^ashitjgs  6f  thta 
prepared  paper  they  are  sfecured'by  evup^ora- 
'  tion.  The  amount  of  refuse  silVer  thus  re- 
c6vei^tjd  amounted  In  one  lal^  phoiograpbib 
toaper  establishment  td  1 000/.  in  one  year. 
Every  refbse  of  ihc  precJous  'i^^i  is  most 
carefoHy  doffected.  A  jeweller's, leather,  ,oM 
and  weW'Wom,  is  worth  a  guinea;  and  wbat 
are  termed  *  sweeps,'  or  the  dtist  collected  iti 
the  leath^rh  receptacle  that  is  suspended  ten- 
der every  workihg  jeWfeltei^s  bench,  is  a  reg- 
ular article  of  trade.  A  worker  ih  the  pro- 
Clous' metals  can  alwkys  otrtain  a^'new  Waist- 
c6At'ft)r'ari  old  one,  in  conseqVience  of  tho 
valdabic  dti«t  adhering  to  it.  bookbinders 
doing  a* large  busifiess  tell  khnost  incredible 
tales  of  the  amount  of  gold  they  coHeCt  ftt>m 
the  fkidn  ihd'th^  rags  of  the  brtrderii. 

To  the  lltertiry  Wbrid  the'  btiKsatlob  'of 
some  **^te  oir  undeveloped '  suiwtiinCte,  its  a 
substitute  for,  or  aid  to  rags,  jn  the  'mftHil- 
Wcture  of  pkper,  miist'beaWittei*  6f'^e|it 
interest ;  for/  whilst  'ma*y  souriie*  (fem  which 
werottce  pr6cttVed  rugs  arenb^' cut o^,  the 
cheap  Itteratureof  the  coufttrt  liis  incre^tf^d 
the  deiria'nd  in  *n  extraorditf^ty' '  de^e. 
Tlie  re<iuet!6n^' of  ^he  Matt/pdntj*  Iias*fen<Jf. 
rtotesiyaiugtilettttid  tfce  sale'of  ttcwspkptera, 
and  the  papet^-inakers  bavef  feonseque'rtlljy 
long  been  kt  their' wlt^  endtb  find  c^meDi^k 
material  suitAbfe  ito*  pAbcf-mafeing.  '  Iti  )ddkr 
mg  oter  the  pktents  that  have  b^p  takeh 
dut  dtiriug  the  last  tWentJ^  Jreilttilbl'  such 
'fibi*^  for  thirpUrposelit  ts  innpossible  t6  aioid 
being  struck  with  the  number  fhiit'have  bebfa 
put  ^  foHh  as  suitable. '  Wood  '  khfatfngs,'  *tiet- 
tfee,'h6p-vine8,  bindw^j  the-bi<rKs  off  ViM- 
ons  trees,  in  fact  fevery  inslterial  of'li  flfbi^tfe 
natdre  tbat  ^ill  pulp^,  has  bee^  prop6s6d  HiA 
ea^rly 'sdppo^rt^.  A^oUg  4ir  tb^'tWb 
oMvhav^  bdme  b^fd^e' the:WdHd*cc!mtij.li#. 
Cta%i^-itrtiW  'sM  Eilpario '  Tbe  ftftnisr'  cJin- 
«0t  b^  eaH^d  W*  Wii^te  ni)aleei%V|^Astyfu6h"ka 
it  '\k  'Alfe^dt  tjxterfsi^ely  iis^  Wi  a  >^ftr!ety  bf 
f>vApOi»^'  tfiereibfe''kt^y 'hew  dUn)^  h 

-m^st  ee^rt^hiy'^nd  W  eb«iideW>iynnereii- 
ibg  Its  valu^  and'  Olerefbl^  ih  iMrioidtalHng 


». 


Th^  (r*p/.jw««i^ 


iSfir 


HfnMB  maQjnjm  to  which  it  i^id!  pce^eott 
Applied^  ft  cannot  b^  deoied,  hoir9ver»  that 
it  fDnkc^;!^  v^ry  good  iqaiiuacript  pajUr«  bat 
for  )>oQia^.apa  i|ewapapQr9,  the  ar^aot  Qf. 
silica itcQfftfdps  repden  it vATf  brittle,  Tbe 
'  tf omi^  §Ut  I  ia  or  ^a^ ,  printed  upon  it, 
aad  iti«;iiK>re,or  Jess  in  demand;  but  the 
paptfwmalpetf  fell  m  X^e  ti^e  do  pot  like  it» 
aDd,itb<^  hfve  lopgbew  eager  (br#onie  nK>ro 
t^^ioqa  ,«iib^tance.  Tl^ift  they  appe^^r  to 
have  at  l^r  obtained  in  e»p«itp«  In  looking 
bftck  at  the  list  of  pateuta  we  $nd  thiijfc  this, 
anbstance  was  jaaae  tbe  sulyect  of.  one.  in 
Ifib'i  bj  JefH»  ^Qtoin^  farina,  and .  again  in 
1854  and  1856  l>y  James  Mimdo^  and 
Tkoroat  J^ntledg^*  Il^d^ed  tb^  Frei^b, 
QoTjemtneati.  previq^Iy,  iff>,  tb|9  ,€iar)iest,  of 
these  dates,  luulit^  eje  cippii  this  .oseful 
graasasy^&nbstituto^farir^s;  8peciii»e94.ofit» 
sod  also  of  papf  r  made  Crpo^  |ita  fibre,  wer?  to 
U  seen  iq  th^.  Algeriafi  feption, ot  French 
pcodocts,  iq  the^wbition  of.l85U  The 
*Akbbar '  daily  paper,  haa  heen  priiPted  \n, 
Algiers  for  j^^t^  ,n^^  iti.and  it  j"^iip  intro- 
doeed  ,to  the  wh^^ ;  world  in  the  '  Eiposi- 
tioQ  ^  of  laat  ye«<h~^W.  ^tak^gMe  qf,  which  ia 

Snted,  oppijjp^p^  wade  ir^nft  asp^MitPi  alpp«v 
e  gras^  bpown  tp  bo>*tti8t§,by  the  m^\^^ 
SUpa  (or  ip^crpi^hl^f)  t^pacissiM^a  gipws 
wild  upon  btoth,fi(}j5s  of  the  -AfediterrM^WP* 
ipr  abont  five  degrees  of  longitude^  It  coin^ 
01  tl^  Earjopean  side^  from  the, east  coast  .of 
Sppn,  pfiiwppally.from  Cart,l?i>gei?ar^lp»eria, 
Ai^oeUf^f^c^  where,  i|  has  leng  been  o^ed  for 
makiRg nMits,  r^pet^  soleaof  sandids,^frvd  the. 
Ib^ria^  fcpnrgea;  ojf  Horace  (Epod,  iy,) ;  and 
i]t  appears  lly  at  ai\y  quaptity  of  it  n^ay  jbe^  oh- 
^aiwxi  f^om  ^-^gW^j  wh^re  it  if  {  a  q9ost 
sbundaot  we^ ,  We  UavVe.bj  i^at, the  prei 
lent  o^HHnent,  a  bnnd^i!  pf  this .  weed^  aoman 
tin^ei  mis^caJXed  bfooim  fpme  pqlp,  and'soipfei 
piper  inade  frpiaL  it  jt  ia  whit«i  and  ^ery  te-. 
fiacioos  io  fibres  and  we  hear  that^  lAer  rags, 
it  is  t^rtidpjy  the  best  matenial  yet  discoYerr 
ed  for  t^  im^king  .of  pi^,  The .  fcv^eiflr  in 
which  jt  is  heid  by  the  Bri)npb  p^pefr-niaji^er 
^  be  gathpre^  from  tl^  fi^^t  thftt  beiyf^n 
65,0Qg  am)  l^fiOO  U)m  Pf  tb?B  bro^gi,  wpre 
injported  intp  th^p  country;  foft  pa^^f^^kinff 
purposes  in  thej^s^  1.^66.  It  waa  imagined 
ii^  in  the,  opeaii^  of  the  C^najtrade  Targe 
BQpplt^  of  cojttpn  ,refufl^  woald,  be  obtainaMe 
&9i^  the.  teemi^jP^t  population  of  that  ^Pipnntryi 
Votirii^,w^,aopn,^an4  jtihM^^loild  fagsjp  th#t 
pro^dentiempjreweirp  used  ppin^PftMf;!^  the 
toWjiplaa/irf.VpoJa,.  :,,  i, ,:/  ;, 

Wrthin  the  limits  of  this  article,  of  course 
i^iatAnlyiipoinble  to  touch  nponr  the  jnere 
inpeita^.  caamplea  of  tha  .^am^  of  reftise* 
Th^re  ai^  ^btte^  many*  thW  we  hare 
fnrftled  to  mention,*  that  n!iight 'haVe  beeft 
inelodedH^  HdyaaUig^h^^ M i«ve  givjen 


elMllf]teae1lOl1^|•.te  show  that  ddlisation  it. 
every  day  addipg  eoormpQsly  to  tbes  useful 
pi^Qc^^of  the  ^orld,  both  by  eoonomi^ng 
her  reao9r0es,,and  b^  calling  new  ones  forth 
by  the  aid  of  chemiftti^^  .£i  Doactusipn,  V^e 
may  allude  to  one  matter  whicb.  concerns  us 
aa  a  macDufiM^ttiring  nation  m^t  nearly^. 
9hall  we: ever  di^oover^  and  be  able  to  utilise, 
new  .eombii^iBitionsi  of :  the  forces  of  Nature  f 
Mr-  Babbag0  thinks  .so-;  and  howevier  much 
practical  men  may  regard  .this  aa.  a  nhilo- 
sophital^  dream^it  should  be  remembered', 
that  the  dream  pf  one  age  is,  not  Unfrequent- 
ly  tbp  reality .  ^  '^those  which  anocfJed. 
When  Frapklia  dreinr  .eleQtrieity<  from  the 
clouds  by  means  of  a  kite-etring,,he  wonld 
hio^ly  have  dared  to  baaard  tto  prophecy^, 
that  in  the  i^ext  eveptory.  a<  stnbg  of  copper 
^tret^^ed'u^def  the  o<>oan,  would,  form  tbe 
UwgPQ  of  two  dlB^ot  nations,,  Ifeoalshoqld 
fail  us,  as  many  people  believe. will  1^  the 
case  afters  the  lapse  of  a  few  c^ntunesi  w^ 
shall  have  to  Ml  >$(sk  upon  the  more  direct- 
ly exerted  fioroea  of  Nature^  among  which 
^e  the  .rise  .artd  M  of  the.  tides,  and  tbe 
treiA^ndoni  manufactoriea  and  wavebonsea  of 
heat  that  are  situated  in  voieaoie  mooataips* 
Mr.  Babbage,  in  his  *  Economy  of  Manufac- 
torea,'  iTi|i$:ea '  a  forecast  t^spectiotf  tb^ 
ppssible  sources  of  sneh  power,  and  the  me* 
thod  hj  which  it  may  be  exfK^rted  by  tha 
aid  of  a^u]kther,  ^asto  a^ierial,  nanaely^  ice^ 
The  fbllowing  ppagraph  gives  ua  a  nQtion  of 
ffbut ,  may,  be  in  w  futwe  a  gigantic  use  f4 
Aat  vhich.  at  present  is  not  only  a  refuse, 
hut  Bometimea  a  veiy  miaohievoes  power; — r 

'In  Iceland  the, sources  of  heat  are  stOl 
more  plentiful;  and  their  proximity  to  large 
massed  of  ioe  seems  almost  k)  point  out  the,  iU- 
tnre  de^liijy  of  that  iriand.  Thp  ice  of  its  gla^ 
eiers  may  enable  its  mhabftants*  to  Uq^uefy  tbe 
gaaea  with  the  least  expenditure  of  mechanic 
oal  fercea ;  and  the  heat  of  ita  violoanoes  maj 
sni^ply  the  ppwet)  ^Cfi96ai7  fior  their  oonden.-; 
s^tipn.  Tmjs,  in, .^.future  ^e.pow^  piay  be-^ 
com,e  the  staple  commodi^  or  the  Icelanders, 
and  6(  the  inhabitants  of  other  volcanic  dis- 
trict/; and'pbssibTy  the  very  process  by  which 
they  will  proctrrfe  this  article  of  exchuxge  foi* 
the  luxuries  of  happier  climates,  may  in  some 
measure  tame  tto  tremendous  elements  whidl 
oooaeiopally  devastate  their  provinoes.' 

This  is  indeed  a,  tBemendopa  orophecyt 
bnt  did  i^t  tli^e  Qretiks  anticipate  Mr..  Bab- 
bage whf»n  th*^  ffiadp.  Etna,  the  $9^  of 
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Art.  hi.— 1 .  Po^hum&ui  Tfbfifer  ©/  th  fctir 
Reverend  Rohirt  South,  i>.2>.,  containing! 
Sermons  on  Bevei'ol  SubftctM^  an  Account 
of  hit  Travels  into  jPotandj  Memoirs  of 
his  Life  and  Writing  dcJ  1  vol.  Lon- 
don, 1717. 

2.-  Opera  Posthuma  Latina  Viri  DocHssimi 

.  si  Clarissimi  Robefrti  Sonth^  S.T.P.,  Eccl. 
WestmooMt  et  .^Edi»  Chrwii,  Oxon.  Ca- 
nonici,  &t.  Nunc  primum  in  lucem  edita. 
Loi^dini,  1717. 

8*  Ammadversumsupod  Dr.  Sherlock s  Book, 

entitukd  *  A  Vindication  cf  the  Holy  dnd 

.  E9er4>lessed  Trinity,    Ac.    By  a  Divine 

of  th#  Ohareh   of  England  (R.  Sotitbji 

'  LottdoB,  1693. 

4*  Tritheism   charged  iSpon  Dr.  SkeriocJ^s 

>  New  Notion  cf  the   Trinity.    And    the 

Chafge  made  Good,  Ac,    By  a  Divine  of 

;  •  itbe  Chtnrch  of  England  (B.  South).  Lou- 
'  don,  1695. 

d.  Sermofke  preached  upon  Sevefal  Occasions. 
By  Robert  Sooth,  I).D.,  Prebendary    of 

'  •  Westnainster,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 

[    Oxford.     A  New  Edition,  in  foar  volumes, 

j  ineladlng  the  Posthumoos  Diftconreea. 
london,  I'BtS.  '      . 

Mr.  Hbnrt  Holbsachr  tells  usr  that  alF 
mankind  may  b^  divided  into  two  great 
elassee^  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads.  The 
CaVaKers  are  those  vigorous,  proeip^rous  gen* 
ileinen,  who  instinctively  respect  constituted 
authorities  and  veMrtttSe  tradition,  whk>  find 
their  proper  place  linoid  the  decencies  and 
respectabilities  of  an  aboSent  and  undisturbed 
society,  who  ^re  ready  with  sword  or^pen.to 
mafijtain  that  state  of  tnings  in  which  they  have 
themselves  happily  grown  up,  and  look  witk 
dislike  and  contempt  upon  all  movers  of  an- 
(iient  Iandmarl(s.  On  the  other  han4i  the 
name  ^Roundhetei*  is  given  to  the  ragged 
legiment  of  those  who  are  ready  to  fight  lor 
an  idea ;  who  are  at  war  with  the  easy  rou- 
tine and  cprnfottable  order  of  established  dv- 
ilizati6n,  and  wish  to  reform  society  6n  prln- 
piples  which  seem  to  therp  not  only  true,  but 
or -the  utmost  importance  to  man, 
.  Per])aps  it  may  seem  a  little  fanciful  to'ex* 
teod.ihe  well-known  party  Barnes  of  oursev- 
enteenthrcentury  struffgle  to  the  ffTeat  con- 
test always  going  on  in  the  world  between 
old  habit  and  innovatibiv,  but  at  least  no  one 
will  hesitate  to  recogm^  in  Robert  South 
the  very  type  of  a  Cavalier  pineaichter,  fn  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term.  We  can  wel^ 
beliefre  that,  at  an  age  when  a  man's  blood 
is  generally  somewhat  cooled,  he  professed 
his  readiness  to  eiuhange  cassock  for  bufif- 
coat  to  aid  in  putting  down  Monmouth's 
rebellion  ;  for  we  see  in  his  works  an  air  of 
burly  defiance,  and  an  eagerness  to  slash  with 


his  ke^t  bhide  at  any  ei^emy  wbopre^ofts  an 
operriag,  which  tell  c^  a  spirit  akin  to  that 
which  charged  with'  Rupert  against  the  stera 
ranks  of  tne  Ironsides.  Such  a'wartior- 
divine  as  South  is  only  produced  *iii  an  age 
when  vigorous  combsfts  are  wig^  with  no* 
bluhted  swords.  Th^  definitetiess'Ofttfaotigtit, 
the  keenness  of  animosi^,  the'  vigour  of 
invective  which  distingumh  this  fainom 
preacher,  are  the  product  of  a*  a^e  of  con- 
tention, and  a  society  cultivated  iirdeed,  bat 
not  delicate  or  scrupniothi. 

Robert  South  was'throughbut  His  long  Tifb 
a  prosperous  man.  His  father  was  a  London 
merchant  in  easy  circumstances,  and  in'  his 
cOdtitry  house  at  Hackney  the  future  preach* 
er  was  bom  in  16S&.  In  due  time,  probably 
about  1646  or  1647;  he  was  sent' to  West- 
niinster  School,  then  rising  to  the  height  of 
it!  fhme,  where  he^  became  a  King'b'  Scholar. 
The  head«master  was  Rfchard  Busby,  the 
most  famous  teacher  of  that  time,  who^ 
keen  glance  saW  the  hidden  talent  iti  the 
'  sulky  boy '  pot  under  his  tharge';  ♦  bwe  of 
the  ushers,  during  a  pArt  at  least  of  Boath^a 
school-time,  was  Adam '  li^ittletdn,  expelled 
from  Oxford  for  his  frank  avowal  of  royalist 
opinion^ ;  an  excellent  scholar  and  theolo- 
gian, afterwards  well  khowli  as  the  author  of 
a  ftiuch-trsed  Latfn-English  Dictionary.  And 
among  tbe  boys  ikt  Westminster  in  South^a 
time  were  found  several  who  afterwards  made 
themselves  a  name  in  the  world  beyond  the 
cloisters.  Here  he  miy  probably  have  seen 
James  Heath,  whose  ^  Bnef  (Tbronicle '  and 
'Flag^llum'  have  earned  him  in  our  owrn 
days  the  nick-narae  of  OaMofi '  Heath  ;  Na- 
thaniel Hodges,  the  brave  physician  who 
remained  in  London,  when  many  fled,  to 
care  for  the  sufferers  in  the  terrible  year  of 
the  Plague;  Philip  Henty,  the  nonconformiat 
divine,  father  of  the  'better-known  Hathew, 
the  commentator ;  John  Mapletofl,  physician 
and  theologian,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
So<^eti€«  r6r  promotinj^  Christian  KhWle^ffe 
An<S  fc*'  thb  Propjftgatfon  of  thd  Gospd; 
Henry  Stnbl^,' the  slodleian  Libranan,  lioted 
in  ttfter'-tiriie  foi*' the  eoniempt'ho  ponrM  on 
thci  Royal  Society  ;^6bert  lliloki,  one  of  the 
most  difl^in^dislled  memberbof  that  Society, 
who  at 'school  ^invented  thirty  several  ways 
of  flyitogi't  «^nd  Kt' Oxford  itnWrted 'Robert 
Boyle  into  tte  Ciirtesian  phik)Sophy ;  Wjj^eat- 
er  than  liny  of  thes^,  Jbhn  Dry  den,  who' waa 
neiirly'  ^  bis  owii  stkhdio^ ;  and,'  sbhs^what 
his  junior,  a  thoughtful  bdj^ 'fi\>tti  'SbffieTaet- 

- L—: ■-''•:         m"'  ,  .  '      •  -t   f •     1- 

"^Ws  sky  :eoUjec«are  thai  Bbutli  ifa4a4iaiiAj 
floC^ged  at  soWmI,  to  jud^^  irotB  tbe  fteliag  wrmy  ia 
i^biifb  hs,dej^e«at^^f68^ve  flogduigin,  the  s«n> 
mon  *  On  Uie  ifidacftion  of  Youih7'-{Bermoni^  ii 

t  W6o9n '  A^etmm^'H.  ^28  (Ed.  Bliss). 
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shire,  John  Locke,  afterwards  to  faiHow 
Shaftesbury  into  eiile  and  be  deprived  of  hie 
stndentsbip,  while  bis  old  schoolfellow, '  a 
prosperous  dignilarj,  was  at^e  height  of  his 
Dame.  We  can  hardly  imagbe  that  there 
was,  even  in  boyhood,  any  very  warm  fHend- 
ship  between  the  arrogant  and  vehement 
Soatfa  and  the  candid  and  tolerant  Locke;  | 
and  when  the  preacher,  years  afterwards, 
spoke  of  some  who  had  gone  forth  from  the 
school  ^who  did  unworthily  tnm  aside  to 
other  by-ways  and  principles '  than  the  nsnal 
loyal  ones  of  Westminster,  he  may  possibly 
have  glanced  al  Locke's  Whig  principles. 
Probably  no  schoolmaster  ever  sent  forth  so' 
many  pnpils  distinguished  in  after  life  in 
Chnrch  and  8tate,  in  policy  and  science,  as 
Dr.  Bnsby  from  Westminster,  over  which  he 
presided  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

South  was  at  Westminster  while  the  Long 
Parliament,  sitting  hard  by,   attempted  to 
govern  England;    if  the  Westminster  bovs 
then  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  entering  the 
hoQse  while  a  debate  was  gwng  on,  he  nlay 
have  seen  Speaker  Lenthall  in  Ui^  chair,  and 
heard  the  debate  on  the  Remonstrance  from 
Croroweirs  army.    He  was  at  Westminster 
when  the  High  Court  of  Justice  sat  in  West- 
minster Hail  to  jndge  the  King;  and  on  the 
day  after  the  sentence,  when  the  troops  were 
gathering  in  the  cold  January  morning  in  the 
open  space  before  Whitehall,  and  the  Kiug 
was  hdding  his  hst  conference  with  faithfol 
Jnzon ;  upon  that  *  hiaek  and  eternally  in- 
fionoue  day  of  the  King's  murder^'  he  tells  u«i 
that  he  himself  hea^d  the  King  publicly  pnif* 
ed  for  in  the  school  ^bnt  an  hour  or  two  (at 
most)  before  his  sikcred  head  was  struck  offf  * 
It  is  commonly  said  that  South  himself  read 
the  prayers  on  that  nroraing.     He  had  all  the 
love  for  his  old  school  whidi  a  vigorcui  hearty 
Englishman  generally  i^tains  through  life. 
Many  years  later,- when  SouUi  was  a  dignifi- 
ed Canon  and   Prebendary,   a  *very   great 
person ' — no  less  a  man  than  Lord  Jefferys-— • 
planned   a  meeting  of ^  Old  Westminsters,* 
and  asked  South  to  preack  on  the  occasion 
in  the  Abbey.     He  had  prepared  the  ser- 
moB  from  which  we  have  just   qnoted,  in 
which  he  lauds  the*  school  for  training  up 
*her  sons  and  scholar^  to.  an  invincible  loy- 
alty to  their  Prinee, 'att<}<a  strict,  impartial 
conformity  to  theOhorch,*  Wh0tt  the  scheme' 
was  dropped  on  the  deadi  of  Charles  IL 
South,   who   was  clearly  disappointed  that 
jefferys  *  thought  fit  aa  Chancellor  to  reverse^ 
what   his  Lordship  as    Chief   Justice    had 
determined,'  priQted  the  sermon  whkh  he 
had    not    hinaself   been    able    to    preadi 

^ .^^^ :-. M-i- 


thinking  that  ^possibly  some  ol^er  may  eon* 
descend  to  do  it,  as  before,  in  several  such 
cases;  the  Kke  has  hebB  too  well  known  to 
have  been  done ! ' 

The  troubles  of  the  time  did  not  intermpt 
the  even  course  of  Westminster  School.  Some 
of  the  Independents  did  indeed  suggest  its 
suppression,  as  a  hot-bed  of  Royalist  princi- 
ples, but  CVom well  was  too  wise  a  man  to 
condescend  to  petty  persecution  of  this  kind. 
South  was  elected  to  Christ  Chnrch  in  1C51, 
the  year  in  which  the  hopes  of  the  Stuarts- 
were  crushed  for  the  lime  ai  the  battle  of 
Worcester.  Oxford,  at  the  time  when  South 
entered  it,  a  boy  of  eighteen,  had  by  no 
means  shared  the  peaceral  lot  of  Westmin- 
ster. It  had  long  been  a  centre  of '  roaligt]an<^ 
cy,'  and  scarcely  a  Head  or  a  Professor  had 
passed  unscathed  the  scrutiny  of  the  Pariia* 
mentary  Commissioners.  Cromwett  himself 
was  Chancellor;  the  Vice-Chancel  lor,  for  the 
greater  part  of  Soi^th's  undergraduateship, 
was  the  newly  appointed  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  Dr.  John  Ow>ert,  the  coryphcsus  of 
the  Independents ;  the  same  who  shocked  a 
poor  bible-clerk  of  Merton,  Anthony  Wood, 
ty  'going  in  quirpo  like  a  young  scholar 
with  powdred  hair,  anfake^nebandstrings 
(or  bandstrings  with  very  large  tassels),  lawn 
band,  a  large  set  of  ribbonds  pointed  at  bis 
knees,  and  Spanish  leather  boots  with  large 
lawn  tops,  and  his  hat  mostly  cocked,'  * 

Probably  this  splendid  array  occasioned 
mi»ch  the  tome  kind  of  *  sensation '  in  the 
University,  that  the  present  excellent  Vice- 
Chancel  lor  would  cause  if  he  were  to  walk 
do^n  '  the  High '  in  a  wide-awake  and 
knickerbockers.  Owen,  in  spite  of  his  vo- 
luminous theology,  seems  to  have  coveted 
lay  distinction  ;  for  in  1054  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  representation  of  the  University 
in  Parliament,  and  was  actually  returned  ; 
but  the  House  refused  to  recognise  his  renun- 
ciation' of  his  orders—he  had'been  regdarly 
ordained — afid  the  'election  was  declared 
nuH  and  void.  He  does  not  app^r,  howev- 
er, to  have  neglected  his  duty  as  Dean ;  he 
was  a  kindly  and  genial  man^  very  anxious 
to  enoourage  the  sdiolars  of  his  house^  and 
Anthony  Wood  assures  us  that  South  won 
bis  favour.  The  stories  related  in  the  *Me- 
mottw'  of  thfe  reciprocal  annoyance  practised 
bj  the  Dean  and  the  student  do  not  appear 
Worthy  of  nmich  credit.  The  religious  opin- 
ions of  undergraduates  were  probably  not 
much'inqnifed  into  at  this  time  by  those  in 


*  Sermon  •  On  ths  Education  of  Youth/— (Str- 
iLSOO.) 


♦  Wood's  •  Atfaeii»f '  iv.  98.  *  In  quirpo '  =s  in 
euerj>o'(SpaoidhX  ie.  in  doablst  sod  boss,  without 
etoAk  or  gowa. 

*  Your  Spanish  host  k'  asver  se^  in  euerpik 
<'  WHIioal  Ub  paratBsiitop,  cloke^  sod  swor^.* 
{Ben  Jimtan,  *New  Inn,*  it  5.) 
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power ;  mnd  Seath  was  not  dispoAO^i,  at  tiQT 
period  of  kit  lifis,  to  saake  peedlesa  difficol- 
ties.  about  conforoiiiig  to  things  «i  tbey 
were. 

The  principal  record*  of  Sontb's  life  in 
Oxford  from  Iddl  to  the  Eestoration  are 
the  Latin  works  published  after  his  death. 
Here  are  to  be  foaod  the  verses  on  Cromwell's 
treaty  with  the  Dntch  (1644)  vhieh  were 
sometinles  east  m  Sooth's  teeth  in  after  years ; 
not  quite  fairly)  perhaps^  for  he  wrote  on 
Cromwell's  sucoess^  a  theme  probably  pre- 
scribed by  the  authorities  of  his  college,  with 
just  as  much  real  feeUng  as  he  n\ight  have 
empbyed  on  the  battle  of  SaLamis,  fuid  in  any 
case  it  would  £are  ill  with  the  reputation  of 
many  distin^ished  men,  if  their  youthful 
vcracs  were  to  be  adnitt»d  a»  proof  of  shaif^e- 
lesa  iDeoaslsteney.  His  verses  and  dedama- 
tions  of  this  period  are  not  of  remarkable 
merit)  and  were  never  published  hy  himself, 
with  one  exception,  and  that  he  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  reoaU.  The  most  amusing 
among  them  are  tho  burleeque  questions 
which  he  maintMned  as  *  Terr»-Filitts.'    The 

*  Terrttf-Pilius'  was  the  chartered  libertine  of 
the* Public  AcU'  There  was  no  limit-  to 
the  lioense  of  hk  tongue.  Taking  for  his 
text  some  harmless  qi}estion-*<-for  instainoe^ 

*  whethdr  ears  or  eyes  are  more  useful'  for 
the  acquisition  of  soieQce?' — he  filled  his 
speech  with  pungent  alIu$ions  Xotjie  pecca- 
dilloes of  conspicuous  persons.  This  jovial 
solemnity  was  in  fact  not  unlike  '  the  famous 
Satumalian  feasts  aai<Mtt  the  Romans, 
when  every  seuUioa  and  skip-kennel  had  li- 
berty to  tdl  kis  ma^ef  ki$'.  otoH^  -as  the 
^rtVilA  mobility  emphatically  stile  it' *  A 
royalist  *  Terrse^Filius '  would  no  doubt  take 
the  opportunity  of.  caating  ridicule  on  Puri- 
tan heads  of  houses  and  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  the  anthoritiea  of  South's  time  attempt* 
od  to  reStrwB  the  antiqne  liberty.  The 
Feseesnine  license  of  the  Pnblio  Act  was  in 
fiMSt  under;  discossion  in  1658^  the  year  of 
the  Pr^teetor's  death,  f  The  TerrsB-Filius  of 
course  soihetimes  overstepped  even  the  wide 
bounds  allowed  him,  and  felt  the  vengeance 
of  the  insulted  Dons.  For  instance,  abont 
1658,  Mr.  Lanodot  Addison  of  Qoeen's,  the 
lather  of  the  essaj^st,  was  coiYtpelled  on  his 
knees  to  implore  the  pardon  of  Convocation 
for  the  transgression  of  his  tongue,  and  some' 
years  later  Mr.  H.  Gerard  of  Waoham,  for 
iBoiting  a  Terraa-Filiua  speech  written  by 
South  hhnself,  then  a  great  dignitary  of  the 
University^  was  expelled.    The  wit  of  com>- 

*r '  .wi  .■■■..■■»  ■  I  ,     

*  Amhiust'a  '  T^na^ilia^,'  No.  I.  At  tb«  time, 
that  this  book  was  published  (1720>  the '  Terr9»* 
Filiu9 '  bad  not  loeg  heea  Q^ol^, 

t  Woo4'«<Hi^k»igf.aadAati4iuti4»J<)l  OfA/t^* 
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pesitKms<of  this  kind  is  mitorally,  for  the 
most  part,  evanescent;  the  covert  allusions 
to  the.  &alts  aiad  peculiarities  of  the  men  of 
the  time  are  bo  loAg^  taken.  South's 
jokes,  at  all  event^,  have  lost  colour  and 
flavoiH*  in  two  hundred  years.  It  seems  now 
rather  a  poor  jest^  when  the  Terrsd-Filius 
declared  himself  inclined  to  believe  the  well- 
known  theory  that  the  moon  is  made  of 
cheese,  for  he  bad  observed  it  considerably 
diminished  in  bulk  since  the  Cambridge  men. 
had  been  in  Oxford  I  The  point  is  lost  of 
the  suggestion  (apropos  of  the  device  of  *  Al- 
ma Mater  Cantabrigia ')  that  it  was  natural 
that  Cambridge  should  adopt  a  £up  amon|r 
her  emblems,  when  a  Proctor  sold  beer,  and 
therefore  prevented  students  from  entering 
taverns,  not  to  spoil  hia  own  trade ;  nor  is 
there  n^uch  drollery  in  saying  that  Fuller's 
jokes  were  preserved  in  the  archives  at  Cam- 
bridge and  exhibited  among  the  anUouitiea 
of  the  pkoe ;  or  in  discuasing  the  number  of 
atoms  that  go  to  make  up  a  Cambridge  joke. 
But  all  these,  though  they  have  now  grown 
stale,  no  doubt  served  their  purpose^  and 
raised  a  laugh  in  Su  Mary's — the  Sheldonian 
Theatre  as  yet  was  not — when  they  were, 
first  uttered*  The  allusion  to  the  cheese^r 
devouring  Can  tabs  was  no  doubt  highly  re- 
lished by  those  who  had  seen  so  many  Cam* 
bridge  men  thrust  into  good  berths  at  Oxford 
by  the  Parlian»€tatary  visitors,  and  beheld  not. 
a  few  Cambridge  scholars  among  those  who 
flocked  to  Oxford  fjOr.  preferment,  of  whose, 
mortified  countenances,  puling  voices,  eyes 
lifted  upv  and  short  hair,  Anthony  Wood  has 
left  us  so  unpleasant «  picture.  * 

South  is  said  to  have  been  ordained  in 
1658  by  one  of  the  deprived  bishops  ;f 
though  Wood,  whom  South  had  made  his 
enemy  by  one  of  his  rough  jokes,  declares 
that  he  preached  in  Oxford  without  orders. |^ 
However  qualified,  in  165^,. while  the  ques* 
tion  of  the  fv^ure  government  of  England 
still  hung  in  douU,  he  preached  the  summer 
a^iiee  sermon  $Lt  Oxford*  The  main  purpose 
of  the  sermon  ia  to  recommend  faithful  en* 
durance  of  perseeutV>iv  if  need  should  be,  for 
the  sake  of  Christ.;  bMt  it  is  not  difficult  to 
discern  in  it  the  preacher's  preference  for  ttie 
proacribed  woivibini  tbo  'Common-pny?er* 
and  surplipe,*  of  the  Chnrch  of  England* 
'If  ever,'  he  sayil/  it  was  seasonable  to  preach 
conrage  in  the  despisedt.  abused  cauae  of 
Christy  it  is  now,  when  his  traths  are  reformed 
into  nothing,  when  the  hands  and  hearts  of 
his  foithfiil  ministers  are  wealpened*  and  even 
breke^  aad  his  yforsMp  extirpated  in  a  mock* 


'  Fasti  Oma./ lOe^  (Ed.  Blif^ 
*Poithunwis  WiorW  p.  IQ. 
'Athena  Ozon.,*  iv.  683. 
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H»  nrcjMtio  aliusioM  to  ihe  PutiUta  miDi** 
Uy  a^  woffshi]^  weie  not.obvioni  enovgh  to 
nlwd  a  baD<U4  fvt  \atkimtmm^  vultil  be  nade 
tham  plain  bf  notea  whe%  be  ,{nijbli8)iad  the- 
awmoQ  a  few  days  beforet  tile  MatoredKmf;! 
laaded  in  BnglaDd.  Wbei  be  preached  b^^ 
faie  the  £jng'a<  Comaia^iotiefeB .  (July  29^ 
IMO)  tbere  waa  do  longer  aay  Deed  for  dis- 
gwte  or  attbigaity^  ,&  could  fraokljr  deft 
i()M\k  bia  ideal  of  a  GltfiatiaJi  miDiater,  ami 
^te  foil  coone  to  bia.  contempt  fi>r  tiie  il»- 
Itamed  and  fanatieal  teacb^rs  wbo  had  fiJUd. 
tba  iHilpita  during  the  late  troabloiis  tiaaes.) 
On  tbem  be  pourt  forU&  iNth  aagel-  dbligbt 
tha  sarcaatio  mockevy"  ia  which  he  ao  imiGh 
excelled.  He  hat  no  mercy  for  *auch  inoun* 
tebaaka  and  qoaeha  in  divinity  aa  have  only 
tvo  or  three  little  ekperimentfi  and  popular 
haranguea  to  amofle  the  valgar  with,  bat, 
btiag  wholly  mnaOi|aainted  with  the  solid 
^Ifooada  and  mlf^aof  aeieDce  « .  * .  ate  pitiiully 
Ignorant  and  uaelca^aa  to  aDy.greail  and 
werthy  pnrpoaea;  and  fit  fo«  little  efea  bat 
toibow  the  world  how  eaniy  fbolainay  be 
impoeed  imon  hj  knatesJ  Theae  onlncky 
BMtariea  offended  aJike  hia  jadglnent  and  bia 
tMla,  Their  barbacooa  6tfia^  their  teodteoy 
to  allegoriBe  plain  hiatcayi  febeir  nuiDeroaa 
perpiexiii^  and  artificial  ^liTiatona,  were  abomi- 
oationa  to  one  whoae  ooaoefMaooa  of  oratory 
had  been  formed  on  Cicero  aod  Qiiiotiliao. 
TWe  who  use  theae  4}iiibUiiig  divisiona  are^ 
he aay8» 'wholly  miafeaJEen  in  tbe  natui^e  of 
wit ;  for  troa  wit  ia  a  aerere  and  manly  thing. 
Wit  in  divinity  ia  qothiag.  el#e  but  aacn^ 
truths  anitably  eirpfecaed.f  Jti^not  shreda 
of  Latin  or  Greek,  ii6r  a  Dmu  Dixii  and  a 
Jkut  beMdixit^  nor  these  little  qoirka  or 
difisiona  into  the  mv,  the  ^i4f  i,  and  the  imiirty 
or  the  <yr0tii,  rtffr€9$^  aiad  pH)grt9$y  and  other 
iocb  staff  (much  like  the  atyle  of  a  lease) 
that  can  properly  be  called  tmi.  For  that  is 
not  wit  which  conaiata  not  with  wiedom*' 
And  again  he  fiUls  foul  of  the  'whimMoal 
osat'  of  hia  old  enemy  John  Owen^  bis  i99u$9^' 
pnducts^  iendenciei^  brtaihmffti,  indwelUnj^ 
rollin^^  reeumbenaUf.] ,  But  his  deacripiiiEai 
of  the  method  of  Paritan  preaahars-*a 
method  even  now.  not  wholly  «xtinctr^in 
ooaposing  their  aemaois,  ia  worth  giviag  at 
l»gth:-- 

'I  hope  it  win  not  prove  offendve  to  the 
m#tory,  if  to  release  it  (oonld  I  be  so  h«ppy) 
iW  sufifei^g  by*  audi  stuff  fer  the  Aitiire,:! 

•  'Utiercrt  Depoaad.aad  Truth  JBt,efUr6d.'—(5«r- 

fniii  exactly  corresponds  *wSth  Pbpc's  conecp- 
lioii:-.  I'  I 

*2^  wit  is  Katnra  toad^atiiags  dressed, 

"hst  oft  was  thooght^  but  no'sr  so  well  expresMd.' 


vaatamapon/MMieabeftdaaftdptioaofit;  and' 
it  i$  briefly  thaa;-**Fimt  of  all|  they  aeiae  ujHm 
8o«^.  tex^  from  whtaei^  thay  draw  sojixethiDg- 
whichi  tbey  ealla  doddoe^  and  well  may  it  bet 
said  to  be  drmm  firom  the  woiada:  fbraamxu^ 
a«  it  aeldom  naturally  .flowa  or  resulta  firom- 
them.  i  In  the  next  place,  being  thus  provided, 
they  braaoh  it  into  several  hea^  pevhapa 
twenty,  or  thirt^f,  or  upwardar  WhereOpon, 
for  thia  proeeoution  of  these,  they  repair  to 
8omB  truaty  conoordaaoe  which  never  fai]a< 
them^  and  by  the  help'  of  that  thay  range  six 
or  sevcfQk  acrq)tttrea  under  e*^  head;  which 
soripturea  thev  pioaeGule  one  by  one,  first 
amplifying  and  enlarging  upon  one  for  some 
considerable  time,  tiUithsy  have  spoiled  it,  and 
then  that  being  done  they  paaa  to  another, 
which  in  its  turn  aulfera  aocordmgly.  Amdr 
theae  impertinent  and  uaptetBediated  eiidarge* 
ments  they  look  upon  as  the  motions  and 
breatbinga  cCttha  Spirit,  and  Iterelbie  mtch 
beyond  thos^  aamat  ordina«ioea.of  senae  andt 
reason^  SHPported  by  i^nduslry  and  stu(fy^  and> 
this  they  call  a  9avin^  way  of  preaching,  aa  it 
must  be  confessed  to  he  away  to  save  much 
labour,  and  noUiing  else  that  I  know  oC'  *  '  ' 

And  ^he  geaturo  wiUi. which  theae  tireaomo 
discourses  were  delivered  waa  aa  distaatefol 
to  hiip  aa  the  matter  ;-^ 

'Oan^ny  tolerable  reason  be  given  for  those* 
strttoge  new  poatupta  used  by  eome  ia  ihe 
dehvery  of  the  wood?  /Such^  as  abutting  tha- 
epres^  diatortips  tl^  face,aud  ^>eakii^  through. 
the  no^,  whlcn  I  think  .ca,nnot  so  properly  be  * 
ca&ed  preachine,  aa  toning  of  a  sern;ion.  J^or, 
do  I  see  why  the  word  may  not  be  altogether 
as  effectual  for  the  '  conversion  of  ftoula,  de- 
livered by  one  who  has  the  manners  to  look 
his  auditory  in  the  face,  waing  hia  own  conn- 
teaaoGo  and  hia  owm.aativo  voice,  withaati 
strainiug  it  to  a  lamontaUe  and  dalefhl  whine, 
ueyer  servmg  to  any  pan^tci^  ,bu^  where  aoma. 
religious  cheat  is  to  be  parried  op,^  t. 

South*a  sDom  fer  tbe  unieanied  persona 
who  bad  creot  into  the  mdaislry  dnrinp^  the 
Comtoonwealth  braaksibpth  indeed  rep«itad  ' 
ly  in  hia  earliest  aemiOAa^  not  alwaya  ia  the* 
moat  decoroua  style..  For  instaooe,  in  the 
serroon.oa  '  fiockaiaatioal  Poiiey,^  he  tella  nai 
that  a  iftoit  time  befoite-«<^ 

'Manv  rushed  Into  the  min^dtry  as  being  the' 
only  cfminp^  thev  could  prologs  without  servitog 
an  apprenticeflhip.  .  .  .  Had,  indeed,  the  okF' 
Levitloal  hieraMiy  still  eontinaed,  in  whidr  it 
waa-pfurt  of  the  miiii^tarial  effioe  to  flay  thci 
aaoriflcea,  to  cleai^  fye  vesselsi  to  scour  tbe* 
fleda-f^rka,  to  sweep  the  Temple^  and  carry  the 
fil^h  and  rubbish  to  the  brook  Kidron,  no  per* 
spns  living  had  been  better  fitted  for  the^ 
ministry,  and  to  seiVe  in  thiiJ  nature  at  the' 
altar.  But  sitiee  itia  made  a  htbour  of  the  mind, ' 
aa  to  inibrai  men's  jattoneats  and  move  the4r  af« 
feoliona,  toreaoivierdimoultphibes  of  acriptorey  to 
(lecada  and  dear  off  ooi|trov»r4ies^  I  cannot  aee 


•  <The  Scribe  laetruoled.'— {iSemumt,  ii  6!2.) 
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how  tx)  be  a  butcher,  seavenger,  or  anrr  encii 
trade,  does  at  all  qualify  or  prepare  men  for  this 
work.  ....  We  baye  bad  atmost  all  sermons 
fullofgibesandsoofiBathmnanlearaiog.  Here« 
upon  the  ignorant  bare  taken!  heart  to  venture 
upon  this  great  calling,  and  instead  of  cutting 
their  way  to  it,  according  to  the  usual  oounsse — 
through  the  knowledge  of  4hei  tongue^  the  study 
of  phuosophy,  sehool  divinity,  the  fathers  and 
oonnoilflH^they  have  taken  another  and  sfcorter 
cut)  and  having  read  perhaps  a  treatise  or  two 

T>nthe  Heai%  the  Bruised  Beed^  the  Crumbs 
Comfort,  Wbttebius  in  English  and  some 
other  little  authors,  the  usual  fhmiture  of  old 
women's  closets,  they  have  set  forth  iS  accom- 
plished divines,  and  forthwith  they  present  them- 
seivee  to  the  service.;  and  there  have  not  been 
wanting  Jeroboams  as  willtng  to  consecrate  and 
receive  them,  as  they  to  offer  themselves.*  ^ 

We  OMi  w^  believe  (as  the  author  of  his 
roeroofrs  tells  us  wm  the  case)  that  the  preach- 
er was  'highly  applauded  for  many  excellent 
and  sarcastical  expressions  agafnst  the  sectar- , 
ists  late  in  power.*  The  restored  Royalists 
must  have  been  indeed  gentle  and  forbearing 
if  they  had  not  enjoyed  the  dissection  of  their 
late  triumphant  adversaries  by  the  hand  of  so 
flrreat  a  master  of  monri  afiaiomy.  They  did, 
IB  fapt,  not  only  applaud  but  reward  tbeir 
chavnpioD«  PrefermeDt  was  showered  on  the 
soccessfnl  satirist  A  few  Weeks  after  the 
Restoration  he  was  made  PnbHc  Orator  of 
Oxford ;  before  he  was  forty  he  was  a  Oanon 
of  Christ  Church  and  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster; and  about  1677  the  hitter  Chapter 
conferred  on  him  the  rectory  of  Islip.  He 
had  besides  a  patrimonial  estate.  The  older 
IBM  who  had  snffenid  ior  the  royal  cause 
not  unnaturally  murmnnMl  at  this  rapid  pre^ 
fbrment  of  a  yoong  divine  who  was  in  no 
need  and  had  amffered  hothing.  Many  cavn- 
liers,  both  hiy  and  cluneal,  had  reason  to 
oomplain  of  the  little  eonsideration  accorded 
to  their  losses  and  serviaas.  As  South  him- 
self  said,  in  bis  oharaoteristic  manner,  many 
years  afterwards,  *H  a  man's  loyalty  has 
sitripped  him,  of  hiW  Mate,  his  intcfrest,  or  r^ 
lations,  then,  like  the  lame'  man  ml  the  pool 
of  Betbeada,  every  one  steps  in  before  hinrK*  f 
.  Few  University  orators  have  had  soch  oc- 
casions 'for  displiiying  tbeir  powers  of 
panegyric  as  feU  to  the  lot  of  South.  In  1661 
Olarendon  was  installeA^  as  Ohaneelk>r,  and 
the  young  Orator  hM  to  address  him  in  the 
itenal  compHmentary  speech.  But  a  ffew 
days  Afterwialrds  a  deputation  came  down  to 
Oxford  from  the  House  of  Coipmons  to  thank 
the  academies  for  tbeir  exemplary  loyalty  to 
the  King  duriag  the  tota  rebellion,  and 
specially  for  their  victorious  airgumeiiti 
i^nst    the   solemn    leagne  wnd  covenant', 


it  feH  to  Sooth's  M  to  thank  the  hoooorable 
gentlemen  fw  descending  from  the  atiMiy  </ 
princes  and  kingdoms  and  the  secrete  of  em*> 
pire  to  the  bookish  hMialB  of  the  Uoiversity. 
In  Jttly^  16«3,'  the  body  of  the  veneraUe 
Jsxon,     ArohhislU>p^   of    Ganterbnry,    was 
solemnly  buried  in  the  chapel  of   his  oid 
College,  8t.  John's,  and  the  mortal  remains 
of  Uie  once  President,  William  Laud,  Juxon's 
old  friend  and  patron,  were  brooch  t  from 
their  resting^plaee  in  Allhallows,  Barking, 
and  bid  by  his  side.    The  Public  Orator 
celebrated    the  double  obsequies,    aa    was 
fitting,  with  an    oration    in    the    rHvinity 
SehooL    In  September  of  the  same  year  he 
offered  the  greetings  €4  the  tJniversity  to  the 
King  and  ^ueen,  who  paid  a  visit  to  &ith- 
ful  Oxford,  and  presenteo  for  an  '  ad  eundeoi ' 
degree  James  Duke  of  Monmouth,  already  aa 
M«A.  ^  Cambridge.    In  July,    1664,  was 
laid    the     foundation    of    the    Shekloniaa 
Theatre,    with  an     acoompanying    oration 
from  South,  who  profsssed  himself  glad  to  be 
in  the  midst  of  building,  after  an  &^  of '  re- 
forming '  and  palling  down.    Standing  in-the 
midst  of  the  chaos-  of  building  materials,  he 
was  reminded-^Hin  orator  of  our  days  would 
hardly  have  ventured  on  such  a  reminiscence 
— of  the  beginning  of  4he  worid,    He  rejoiced 
that  the  jocoae  orations  and  plays  wbieh  had 
deeecrated  St.  Mary's  were  to  be  removed  to 
the  more  fitting  scene  of  a  theatre.   Alluding 
to  4he  press,  which  w^s  to  form  part  of  the 
new  building,  he  hopes  that  Oxford  will  soon 
surpass  Leydon  as  mneh  in  printing  as  she 
did  already  in  writing;  hardly  a  justifiable 
sneer   at    the  University  of   Grotios    and 
Yossins.    When  the  theatre  was  opened  in 
1669  South  again  discharged  the  oflSoe  of 
Orator,  in  aspeeeh  filled  with  satirical  invec- 
tives against  Cromwell,  the  fisnatics,  conven- 
ticles, comprehension,  the  Royal  Society,  and 
the  new  philosophy,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of 
Dr.  Wallis,  the  distinguished  Savilian  Profes- 
*    Thift  speech  is  not  prmted  ;  but  if  the 
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inveetives'  in  any  degree  resembled  those 
which  South  put  into  the  mouth  of  Uie 
Teme-Filios  of  1671,  in  whieh  Wallis  » 
especially  attacked,  they  must  have  been  very 
unbefitting  the  solemnly  of  the  occasion. 
'  James,  Dnke  of  York,  who  'gained  the 
title  of  Ihix^  not  only  by  birth  of  right,  hot 
by  the  actual  conduct  of  fleets  and  anuies;' 
William  Henry,  Prinefc  xrf  Orange,  'sprang 
dn  the  lather's  side  from  the  warl^  Princes 
of  Nassau,  on  the  mother's  from  the  peace- 
ftil  James ;  •  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  Prince  of  Tosj 
cany,  *  kinsnuin  and  friend  of  .King  Charley 
who  travellecl  in  England  in  1676,  were 
among  th^.nojble  persons  whom  theOrator 
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bad  to  bedew  with  offlcml'pniteo.  Atifl,  oti  •  mtich  in  J^atttral  Ilisferyand  in  all  the  parte 
tiie  whole;  be  A^chai^ed  hk  difficult  d«ty    of  phyfiick;    l^e  is  wont  to  reprimand    the 

Bi8  orationB  are;  wdeed,  oorreet,  and  fairly  >  ^.e^^^niversities  and  schools;  and  loves  to  hear 
idiomatic;  bnthe  has  «ot  that  rrta»tery  of  p^^^pie  discourse  of  those  matters,  and  has  a 
^ipression'  whidk  results  'from  thinking  in  ;  particular  talent  to  cffet  people  about  him  very 
Latin;  the  jokes,  which  iti  his  expressfre  j  artfully  by  the  ears,  that  by  their  disputes  he 
English  would  hare  flashed  ont  in'full  force,  |  might  be  directed,  as  it  hapned  once  or  twice 
ife  verv  moeh  haniWftred  bt  the  stately  folds  i  during  this    embassy;    where  he  shewed  a 

of  the  "dead  langnage',  his  -eoneeits  savonr  !  pjf°f°<^y  ^^  ^*  5?  ,^  ^?^^'lfL%  iS 
^  xt^^iuu  k*  u-»-  JnUkot.  fho  i.lianMMi*'  '  hcld  betwoon  the  Bisjiop  of  Popen  and  Father 
ofEnglisb ;    be  baa  ^^^^^^  i  de  U  Motte,  a  Jesuit,  and  His  Majest/s  coafes, 

archness  of  Erawros,  nor  the  classic  ease  of  !  ^^^  '  ^  ^^  ^^  extraordinary  opinion  of 
Maretus;  his  style'  is*  far  less  truly  RomaHf  |  iijg  parta.  As  for  what  relates  to  His  Majesty's 
ftan  that  of  one  of  the  best  Latin  writers  of  j  person,  hfe  is  a  tall  and  corpulent  Prince,  large, 
later  years,-  lohn  Keble.  It  was,  indeed,  fec'd  and  full  eyes,  and  goes  alwajrs  in  the^ 
hardly  to  be  expected  tiiat  one  whose  thoughts  j  same  dress  with  his  subjects,  with. his  hair  cut 


flowed  so  readily  into  vigorous  expression  in 
the  vemacolar  ^bmild  have  equal  commaiid 
of  the  language  of  scholars. 
The  even  dditent^of  bis  daya  Was  broken 


round  about  his  rais  like  a  mriik^  anu  iv>-ii.rs  a 
furr-cap,  but  extrnordinary  rich  with  riiamcuKls 
and  jewels,  largo  whiskers,  and  no  neckcloth* 
A  long  robe  han^s  down  to  hie  heel^,  in  the 
fhshion  of  a  coat,  and  a  waiatcoat  unaet  that 


by  one  lonfg  joaniey  ^n  the  continent  of  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  lengUv,  tied  about  tlie  waste  with 
Europe.  Iu'1674  John  Sobierfri  was-elected  }  ^  girdle.  He  wver  wq&ts  any  gbvi^g,  and  this 
king  of  the  tr^ubl^  realm  of  Poland.     Mr.  1  long  coat  is  ofstrong  BG&xki  cbth,  lin'd  In  the 


Lawrence  Hyd^  aftem^s  Earl  of  Roches- 
ter, who  was  sent  m  ArabAssador  Bxtraor-  j 
dinary  to  coraplraiiewt  the  new  King  on  his  j 
aoceasion,  proposed  to  take  his  old  luton  Dr. 
South,  with  him  in  the  capacily  of  Chaplain : 
a  proposal,  says  his  biographer,  'which  the 
Doctor  very  readily  agreed  to,  beiDg  of  a 
very  curiona  and   isquisitive    temper,  and 
desirotts  of  being  an  eye-witness  of  the  pos»-: 
tore  of  affairs  in  other  cotintries  aa  well  as 
his  own.'  •     He  gave  an  accootrf  of  what' he' 
had  learned  on  his  traveh  ina  letter  addressed 
to  his  *  best  friend  and  hotiOured  instructor,* 
Edward  Pocock,  then  Regraa  Professor   oC 
Hebrew    at  Oxford,   and  Canon   of  Christ 
ehorch.     It,  appears  that  Mr.  Hyde  did  not 
set  forth  on  his  miasion  until  June,  1677,  and 
in  Beeember  of ^  that  year  Dr.  Sooth  ww*e 
Wb  letter  from  Dantiic.     He  had  cettaitily 
travelled  with  his  eyes  oJ)en,  ani  what  he 
had  seen   and  le^fned  he  relates  well  and 
^Qcpibctly  m  bis  letter;  a  letter  which  mus^ 
have  occupied  a  coniiidefable  space  in  the 
ictter-bag  of  the  embassy.    The  Kiug  re- 
eeif  ed  them   at  Zolkiew,  in  Qalieia.  ^  It  ia 
worth  while  to  see  what  manner*  of  man  the 
afterwards  deliverer  of  Vietma!  iappeared  to 
(he  shrewd  Oxfoi^d  Doctor : — 

"This  King  is 'a  very  well-spoken  Prince, 
very  easy  of  access,  and  extream  ciVil,  having 
most  of  the  equalities  requisite  to  form  a  com- 
pleat  gentleman.  He  is  not  only  well  versed 
m  all  mihtary  affairs,  but  likewise,  through  the 
qieoDs  of  a  Freq<sh;  education,  very  'op^eatly 
stored  with  al^  poJiU^and  scholastical  learning. 
Besijjea  l^i^  .awjf.  tongi^e,  the  Sclavoniau,  he 
itoderstaiids  ^e  Latin,  French,  Itatian,  Ger- 
man, and  Turkish    languages.      He  delights 


winter  with  rid  furr,  but  In  iiammer  only  with 
silk.  Instead  of  glioes  he  always  ivean^j  both 
abroad  and  at  home,  Turkey  leather  boots  with 
veiy  thin  soles,  &nd  hollow  deep  lieiU  made  of 
a  blade  of  silver  bent  hoop- wise  into  the  form 
of  a  half-mooa  He  cairieB  always  a  large 
sby miter  by  hif  sldc^  the  sheath  equally  Hat 
and  broad  from  the  hanilh;  to  the  bottom,  and 
curiously  set  with  diamonds.' *   • 

Sooth  seems  to  have  formed  no  hi j^  opin- 
ion of  the  stete  of  Theology  among  the 
Poles.     He  admits,  indeed,  that  thef  were 
good  Latinista;  but  the  lifelesA  acbi>laatiGi6m, 
which  clsewheie  in  Europe  i?a»  yielding  to 
the  '  new  philosophy,!  wn*  still;  in  fuH  posaea- 
sion  of  the  Polirfi  IJniversitiea.     It  was  spme- 
thing  new  to  a  divine  fresh  ftpm  Qxford  .to 
find  Alberlbu*.  Magnus  still  in  tbe  highest 
^ateei9,  and  entities,  mod^s,  <^uidditie%  essen- 
ces, aud  the  Uke,  interlarded  m  common  con- 
ver»frtion>  wiiile  the  Bible.was  scarcely  opened, 
a,Q4,|;hd.  histpry  of ^prwjuitive.  Christianity,  thd[ 
bf^tUe-field  pf  so  .i»any  Spglish  cc^mbatanta,, 
was  almost  wnknowM     Nor  do  the  lives  of 
ibe  ^ergy,  at  least  of  tl^.  i^^lar  clergy, 
seem  to^hf^veinapir^  him  witK  more  respect 
lian. their. studies,    These  wgalarsi  he  says* 
Vare  gpperally  very  rich,  butuot  less  diaaolnte^ 
andimipodie^t;  for.  they  firequ^nUy  go  ipto 
the  cellai^.to  drinks  those  being  Ibe  tippling- 
places  in  .tbis  oowntiy ;  apd  spmetimea  you 
shall  see  mauy  of  th^m*  so  di?wkliia:.the, 
ajtreet»>  that  tb«K  are  scaji&e  ;ibl0  to  sUnd  or 
9a;.imd  this  without  either. tbeir  superior*; 
or  tiie  people  :takitig  POtico.  of.  them.'^  ..He 
(jlenfily.difwern^,  too>.4be  uphftppy  defecU 
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10  the  confttitntipn  of  PolaDdi  wliicli  eftet- 
nAUy  prevented  the  formation  of  a  strong 
Government,  and  ultimately  caused  the  ruin 
of  the  kingdom. 

After  his  return  to  England,  South  seems 
to  have  passed  his  prosperous  lifo  at  one  of 
his  benefioe^^  or  on  his  patrijjaonial  estate ; 
hungering  foj;  yet  furthi^r  advancemeot,  said 
bis  enemies ;  eoojtenV  with  a  private  station^ 
though  he  miffht  have  enjoyed  the  highest 
dignities,  said  his  fHend&  On  one  occasion 
in  particular  Charles  XL  is  said  to  have  marked 
hhii  for  a  bishopHc.  Iti  1681,  the  story 
goes,  South  preached  before  the  King  on 
'  The  Lot  cast  into  the  Lap.'  Speaking  of 
the '  slippery  turns'  of  the  world,  he  said  ;-^ 

^Who^  that  had  looked  upon  Agathoclee 
first  handling  the  clay^  and  making  pots  under 
hia  ffttliefj and  alUirward^  turning  robber, could 
have  thought  tlmt  from  such  a  oonditiou  he, 
should  come  to  be  Kiug  of  Sicily  ? 

*  Who,  that  had  seen  Massaniaflo,  a  poolr 
fishennanj  with  his  red  cap  and  hi  wangle,  could 
have  reckoned  it  poivsiblc  to  see  tsuch  a  pitiful 
thing,  within  a  week  after,  fihining  in  his  oiotibof 
goldj  and  with  a  word  or  a  nod  absolutely, 
commanding  the  whole  oity  of  Naples  ? 

*  And  wlio^  thath^id  beheld  fiucha  bankrupt]^ 
beg.pjly  fellow  as  CromwtjU^  firBt  entering  tnp 
PaSrllflment-houfle  with  a  threndbare,  torn  cloak 
and  a^easy  hat  fand  perhaps  neither  of  them 
paid  for),  could  have  auAp^ted  that  In  the 
space  of  so  few  years  he  Miould,  by  the  mur- 
der of  one  King;  and  the  banishment  of  another, 
ascend  the  tlurobe,  be  ukveated  with  the  reyal 
robes,  and  want  nothioc  of  the  state  of  a  King 
but  the  changing  of  hishat  ii^to  a  crown  ?'* 

At  these  ttords,  it  is  said,  the  King  fell  into 
a  violent  ^t  of  laufffater,  and,  toming  to  Lord 
Rochester,  said,  *•  Ods  fish.  Lory,  your  chap- 
lain must  be  a  bishop,  therefore  put  me  in 
mind  of  him  at  the  next  death.'  <  The  say- 
ing IS  at  least '  ben  trovate ;'  but  the  Sermon^ 
which  was  one  of  those  published  by  South 
himself,  is  said  in  the  svperscriplion  to 
have  been  *  Preached  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
Feb.  2fl,  !684-(d);'soiBe'ffay8^'that  is,  after 
Gfaarles's  death.  Whaterer  be  the  fbunda- 
tion  of  this  story^  it  is  not  tk>  be  regretted 
that  Oharies*a  purpose,  if  ever  eoneeived,  was 
Bot  carried  oat;  fov  South 's  keen  wit  and 
satirica)  turn  would  eertainly  nei  have  tended 
to  heal  the  dfsaeiisioBB  of  the  cbofoh.  He 
remained  to  the  end  of  his  days,  simply  the 
favourite  preacher  of  the  *old  oavaliers.*f 
Thdse  who  f<dlowed  Lawrence  Hyde  as  a 
political  leader  iocked  to  the  sermons  of  his 
famous  obaplaitti  He  preached,  for  the  n»oet 
vart,  ait  Oxford,  at  Westminster  Abbey,  o^ 
beware  the  Court  at  Whitehall ;  oecanonalty 
he  delivered  a  discourse  at  the  eonaectavlon 
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of  a.'bMop.  or  of  A  chapeU  ^  hie  parish 
sermoBs  at  Islip,  if  he  delivered  any«  we 
have  DO  reoofd^Uioiigh  of  eoorae  some  of. the 
published  sermeiitmay  have. been  delivenad 
tbere,  and  tb^y  are  at  Jeilst  as  suitable  for  a 
country  audienoe  as  the  standard  *  dieoooraea' 
of.  the  last  century. 

.  But  if  Sout^.was  the  &vourite  preacher 
of  the  cavaliem^  it  waa  .not  because  he  fet- 
tered their  vices.  Hi^  torna  of  praise  might 
rettiad  them  of  the  stage  and  the  coffee- 
hoose»  his  wit  and  satire  might  be  not  uii« 
worthy  of  Dryden.  or  Congreve,  bat  his 
morality  had  the  matily  vigour  of  the  antique 
world  in  the  midst  of  which  he  waa  b<nii. 
He  was  no  Bonrdaloue  or  Massillon  to  re* 
buke  the  vices  of  a  king ;  but  he  did  not 
spsjre  the  darlifig  abomiiatioea  of  the  royalist 
party  in  general.  .  Their./iivolity,  their  licen^ 
tftous^eas^  their  false. sensft.  oC  honour,  alike 
offended  him;  be  painted  the  bullies  and 
rufflers  of  Charles  XL's  days  with  hardly  leaa 
gusto  than  he  had  done  the  Puritana.  He 
pitches  upon  tb#  year  ^tfn  the  year  of  the 
BestoratrioQ,  as  *  the.  grand  epoch  of  fiedse- 
hood,  as  well  as  debauohery>«'*  And  he 
satiri;ies  the ,  shameless  vioe  and  frivolity  cl 
the  age  in  the  following  passage: — 

'For  in  respect  of  vice,  nothing  is  more 
usual  now-a-daysthan  for  bovs  fllieo  naaci  senes. 
They  see  their  betters  delist  in  ill  thingis ; 
they  observe  reputation  and  countenance  to  at* 
tend  the  praotice  of  them:  and  this  carries  them 
on  furiously  to  that  which  of  ih^mselveB  they 
are  but  too  much  inclined  to ;  and  which  laws 
were  purposehr  made  by  wise  men  to  keep 
them  u-om.  lliev  are  glad,  you  may  be  sure, 
to  please  and  preier  tnemseives  at  once,  and  to 
serve  their  interest  and  sensuicditv  together. 

*  And  as  they-  are  come  to  this  heiorht  and* 
ramponcy  of  vice;  in  a  great  meaeure,  from  the 
oountanaaoe  of  their  bettors  and  auperioie,  ae 
they  have  ti^en  some  steps  higjbsr  in  the  same 
from  thifl^  that  the  follies  and  extravagances  of 
the  young  too  frequently  carry  with  tnem  the 
suffrage  fuid  approbation  of  tlie  old.  For  age, 
Which  naturally  and  unavoidably  is  but  one 
remove  frbtn  death,  and  cbnsequently  should 
have  nothing  about  it  but  what  looks  like  a 
decent  preparation  fbr  it,,  scaine  ever  appears 
of  hile  days  but  in  the  hi^  mode,  the  flaunt* 
ing  garb,  and  utmost  gaudery  of  youtii :  with 
clothes  as  ridiculous,  and  aa  much  in  the  fash- 
ion, as  the  person  that  wears  them  is  actually 
grown  out  of  it  -  The  eldest  ecyial  the  young- 
est in  the  vsAity  of  their  dress,  and  no  other 
reason  can  be  given  of  it  but  tliat  they  equal, 
ijf  not  aurpass  them  in  the  vanity  of  their 
de8ire8,'t,, 

And  where  shall  we  find  the  swash4>nckler 
style  of  the  tavern-hunters  of  that  day  more 
vigorously    sketched  than  iii  the  fbllowinj^ 
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*  fiononr  is  incleedm  nd6le  tiling')^  And  thenofiM^ 
the  word  wIiich/sfgiiifiM  Hmiist  tieeds  be  Teiy 
plaunble.  BetaiA  rieh  and  oliiteiuRg  gAcmeat 
may  be  cast  over  a  jrotteo,  faudonab^y  diaeaMd 
body,  so  an  iUuttrious,  cwmandlpg  word  mur 
be  put  upon  a  yi)e  luoil  ao  uglv  tbiDg ;  for  words 
are  bat  the  garpienis^  the  loose  garments  q£ 
things,  and  so  tidby  easily  ,be  put  off  and  on, 
according  to  the  hiimotir  of  him  who  bestows 
them.  But  the  body  ehtufges  not^  tbbtigh  the 
garmenta  do. 

'What  is  homeur  b«t  tbe')ieight«nd  flower 
and  top  of  morality,  and  tl^  utmost  refinement 
of  conversation? 

and  yet  in  spite  of  nature  aod  reaann,  and  the 
judgment  of  ajl  manlpnd,  thia  high  and  generous 
thing  must  be  that  in  whose  pretended  quarrel 
almost  all  the  duels  of  the  world  are  fought. 
I  "Ah I  my  honour  id  concerned, "says  one.  "In 
!  what,  I  pray?"  "Why,  he  gave  me  the  lie." 
"That  is,  he  gave  you  what  perhaps  was  tour 
own  before.  But  as  l»itb  cannot  be  made  ndse- 
heod  by  the  work  of  ^omgnea,  sb  neither  can  a 
}m  be  made  a  tvuenian  by  forcing  a  ooward  to 
eat  his  words,  or  a  murderer  become  an  honest 
man  by  a  lucky  (or  rather  unlucky)  thrust  of  a 
lawless  sword."  "Ay,  but  he  spoke  slightly 
and  reflexively  of  such  a  lady."  That  is,  per- 
haps he  treated  her  without  a  compliment,  and 
mike  that  of  her  whicfa  she  had  rather  a  neat 
&al  practise  than  hear  or  be  told  of  In  short, 
he  might  represent  her  in  her  true  colours :  and 
surely  there  is  no  reason  that  such  should  be 
always  their  own  painters,  and,  while  they  live 
by  one  measure,  describe  them  b^  another. 
What  right  have  the  votaries,  or  rawer  slavea, 
of  Measure  to  wear  the  badge  and  llveiy  of  strict 
ana  severe  virtue  ?  *  ♦ 

Atid  his  chatacteristlcs  of  the  'good-natured 
QUID,'  as  he  appears  to  various  classes  of 
lociety,  is  not  Mnwortby  of  L»  Bmy^re 
^?igorou8  ^elinetttioDy  thougli  it  mvet  be 
eoofetsed  tiiat  it  wanto  bia  delicacy  of  saitire. 

'And  first,  when  gresA  ones  vouebsntfe  this 
6logy  to  those  below  th^m,  agood-natured  man 
generally  denotes  sotae  'flavish,  glavering,  flat- 
tering parasite  orhanger-bn,  one  who  is  a  mere 
tool  or  instrument,  a  fellow  fit  to  be  sen!  on  any 
matidoiis  eitand ;  as^ter  or  jn&>tmery  made  to 
ereep  into-  all  oompaoies;  a  wretch  employed 
tmder  a  pretence  of  ^rimidship  or  aoquaintanoe 
to&tch  aAd  cany,  and  to  come  to  men's  tables 
to  i^y  the  Judas  there;  and,  in  a  ward,  to  do 
>11  those  mean,  yQej  and  degraevous  offices, 
vhich  men  oC^preattieas  and  malioe  usetOieBK 
M^men  of  basentito  and  treachery  in. 

^ut  then,  on  the  other  hand,  when  this 
word  passes  betireen  eqnaLa,  commonly  by  a 
good-natured  man  is  meant,  either  some  easy, 
wft*headed  piecf^  of  shnjBcity,  -^^ho  suffers  him- 
•dftobe  led  by  the  'hose,  and  wiped  of  his 
orovcniencefir  by  a  feoinpany  bf  sharping  worth- 
{«B  sycophant^  who  wffl  be  sure  to  despise, 
»jjgh,  and  drolf  at  him,  as  a  weak,  ei^pty 
Bellow,  for  all  hi^  i4rpla(Ded,  cost  and  kindness. 
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<  And  the  truth  is,  If  Buck  Nr^rmin  db  ndt 
find  him  empty,  it  is  odds  but  m  a  little  timlid 
they  wH  muke  him  so.  And  this  isone  branch 
of  that  which  some  call  roodrnaUu^  (and  good- 
nature let  it  be),  indeed  so  good,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  wise  Italian  prov^rp^  "  it  is  even 
good  for  nothing." 

*0r,  in  the  next  place,  by  a  good-natured 
man  is  usually  meant  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  eood  fbllow,  a  painAil,  able,  and  laborious 
soaker.  But  he  who  owes  all  his  good-nature 
to  the  pot  and  the  pipe,  to  the  jollity  and  coa- 
plianoea  of  merry  company,  may  possibly  go  to 
bed  with  a  wonderfid  stock  of  good-nature 
Over  night,  but  then  he  .will  sleep  it  all  away 
before  me  morning.*  ♦ 

The  leading  incidents  of  Ohafles  Il.'s  reign 
receive  less  notice  in  South*8  Sermons  than 
we  shoo  Id  have  expected  ft-om  his  keen 
intel-est  in  politics,  and  his  readiness  in  al- 
lusion to  current  events.  It  is  evident^  enongh 
that  he  heartily  approved  the  *  oath  of  tion- 
resistance'  to  the  kingly  power ;  he  seems  to 
have  thought  that  the  Government  whict 
passed  and  enforced  the  Conventicle  Act,  the 
Five-mile  Act,  and  the  Test  Act,  was  rather 
to  be  censured  for  leniency  than  severity ; 
and  the  outcry,  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I, 
and  his  sons,  against  arbitrary  power  seemed 
to  him  nrjere  factious  virulence,  f  The 
*  Popish  Plot,*  the  Exclusion  Fill,  the  Hwo 
fistraous  ci^  cavalcades  of  clubmen  in  1679 
and  1680,*  and  the  Rye  House  Plot  have  left 
bat  little  trace  on  his  pages,  t  James  succeed- 
ed his  brother  and  avowed  himself  a  Papist; 
South  declared  that  if  auy  branch  o^  the 
Royal  Fkmily  had  unhappily  drunk  in  any  6f 
the  Popish  contagion,  tney  were  to  blame 
who  had  driven  them  •'from  the  bosom  of  the 
best  fhther  and  firmest  Protestant  in  the 
world,  and  sent  them  Into  foreign  Countries,' 
amid  all  the  seductions  of  Roman  teaching 
and  ntdal:  8  A  Roman  Catholic  t6ok  pos- 
session of  the  Deanety  of  Christ  Church, 
another  was  placed  in  the  see  of  Oxford; 
bnt  Sonth  never  atta^sked  J6hn  Massey 
and  Samuel  Parker  as  he  had  done 
Jt)hn  Owen  and  the  Westminster  divines ; 
nor  do  we  recollect  any  allnsion  to  Jameis^s 
fiftmotis  nttack  on  Ma^daloti  College.  When 
Rochester  pi*oposed  SoUttf  as  one  of  the  An- 
gjican  chattipions  In  the  discussion  Which  the 
Kin^  had  ftgteed  to  hear  on  th^^Rnle  6i 
Faith/  Jam^  rieibcted  him,  on  the  ground 
that  he  wouM  bring  *  railing  accusations  * 
instead  of  arguments.  That^e  would  have 
lulled  is  likcdy  enough,  1)dt  be  iras  not  defi- 
cient in  power  of  argument,  arid  is  said  to 


*  ^Sera^oas,*  iii^  pp.  ^(1^  13U 

♦  Ibid,  ii  623/. 

I  'thefie  are  mentwned  in  ths;b«ginmo|^  of  the 
Westminster  Sohool  Sermon.-^j^ar^i^ipMiVU'^Sl.) 
g  *Sermoni>»  ii  609. 
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have  given  maoh  aesifitaoce  to  tb«  ditines-  ul- 
timately oboten  to-maintaiii  the  cause  of  the 
CKurch  of  BnglaDd,  Jane  an^  Patrick.^ 
Tbe  '  Declaration  of  Indolence '  must  have 
been  in  the  hiffhest  dcffree  distasteful  to  him, 
*fot  the  whote  D^nt  W  bis  mind  was  intole- 
rant, and  he  hated  Papists  almost  as  mux^  as 
Puritans;  but  his  sense  of  duty  to  bis  Sove- 
reign probably  restrained,  if  not  the  exprca- 
sion,  at  least  the  publication  of  his  disgust. 
Id  a  sermon  preached  (seemingly)  in  James's 
reign  he  expresses  his  scorn  for  those  '  rattling 
rabble-charming  words,'  *  arbitrary  power, 
*evil  counsellors,'  *  public  spirit^  patriots, 
*  and  standers  up  for  their  country,'  zeal  for 
liberty  and  property,  and  tbe  rights  of  the 
subject,'  *  used  and  applied  by  some  state-im- 
postors, as  Scripture  was  once  quoted  by  the 
devil  ;'f  nor  can  he  tolerate  the  *•  cant  and  gib- 
berish '  of  calling  the  schismatical  deserters 
of  the  Church  of  England  *  true  Protestant ;.' 
the  execution  of  the  law  ia  behalf  of  the 
Church  *  persecution ;'  and  all  base  trim- 
ming compliances  ^nd  half-conformity  ^  mo- 
deration,' by  the  ^senseless  insignificant 
.clink  and  sound 'of  which  words  (he  says) 
^  some  restless  demagogues  and  iDcendiarics 
had  infiaipcd  the  minds  of  the  sottish  mobile  to 
a  strange  upaccountable  abhorrence  of  the  best 
of  men  and  things,  and  to  a  fond  and  furious 
admiration  of  the  very  woi-st'  It  is  easy,  to  see 
that  South  did  not  find  his  *  best  of  man  and 
things '  on  th^  side  of  the  constitutional  paity. 
But  he  was  not  fond  of  committing  him- 
self; three  of  bis  published  Sermons  were 
preached  in  tbe  critical  year  1688 ;  the  t^t  of 
them  at  Westminster  Abbey  on  thafc  very 
November  6th  when  William,  of  Orange  was 
landing  at  Torbay,  and  London  was  all  astir 
with  preparations  to  oppose  him  ;  yet  the  po- 
litical allusions  in  these  sermons  are  uc^usually 
obscure,  though  when  the  preacher  speaks 
of  the  deliverance  of  158$,  '  when  the  seas 
and  tbe  winds  had  a  command  from,  heaven 
to  fight  under  the  English  colours,'  we  may 
not  unreabonably  conjecture  that  he  was 
hoping  for  a  similar  disipomfiture  of  William's 
armada.  ' 

South  ac(juiesceq.  in  tiie  transfer  of  the 
Crown  to  William  ftnd  Mary ;  but  in  critiei- 
sing  the  measures  of  the  new  government  he 
no  longer  observed  th^  caution  which  he  had 
thought  prudei)t  under  James.  The  pro- 
posed Comprehension  and  Toleration  brought 
out  all  the  fiery  invective  with  whii^ti  ;be  Uf^ 
attacked  the.  Puritana  thirty  years  before. 
In  one  of  hi?  most  vigorous  aermon^,  which 

♦Memoir  io  Posthainoas  WorkSi  p.  111.  Lord 
Macaulay  does  notalpp4AT  to  have  included  this 
Memoir  amopg  the.eourees  wh«niee  he  derived  his, 
aidcouDt  of  tbe  disenseion.— <  Works,  voL  i  p.  d68.) 
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he»n  internal  evideDce  of  hainiig  been 
preiohed  in  the  early  part  of  William's  reign,^ 
he  exhorts  tbe  friends  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  •  give  no  v>\h6e  by  subjection,  no 
not  for  an  hour,'  to  those  who  desired  con- 
cessions to  be  made  to  the  non -conformists. 
He  has  no  longer  any  scruple  about  denoun- 
cing King  James's  Declaration,  when  he  can 
male  the  Popish  tendency  of  his  Indulgence 
an  argument  against  the  proposed  toleration. 
*  Can  we  believe,'  he  asks,  *  that  his  design 
was  to  keep  out  Popery?  No,  surely;  for 
such  as  believe  even  transubstantiation  itself 
cannot  believe  this.  So  that  let  all  our  sepa- 
ratists and  di^enters  know  that  they  are  but 
the  Pope's  journeymen  to  carry  on  his 
work ;  and  for  ought  I  know,  were  but  King 
James  among  us,  might  be  treated  together 
with' his  nuncio  at  Guildhalf.'  With  regard 
to  the  ceremonies,  he.  takes  much   the  same 

f  round  that  Hooker  bad  taken  against  the 
^nritans  of  Elisabeths  time;  then  he  re- 
proaches the  Presbyterians  with  their  own  in- 
tolerance of  the  *  Baal-priests'  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  their  days  of  prosperity.  There 
was  already  enough  irregularity  in  the 
Church,    Already  £ey  had  seen  — 

*  The  surplice  sometimes  worn,  and  oftener 
laid  aside ;  the  Hturgy  so  read,  and  mangled  la 
tbe  reading,  as  if  tKey  Were  ashamed  of  it; 
the  divine  service  so  curtailed,  as  if  the  people 
were  to  have  but  the  tenths  of  it  from  tbe 
priest,  for  the  tenths  he  had  received  fit)m 
them.  The  clerical  habit  neglected  by  such  in 
I  orders  as  frequently  travel  the  road  doUied 
like  farmers  or  graziers,  to  the  unspeakatM 
shame  and  scandal  of  their  profession  ]  the 
holy  sacrament  indecently  or  slovenly  adminis- 
tered ;  thefiimiture  of  the  altar  abused  andem- 
bezssled ;  and  the  table  of  ihe  Lord  profaned. 
These  and  like  vile  passages  hlive  made  some 
schismatics,  and  contoned  others,  and  in  a  word 
have  made  so  many  nonconformists  to  the 
ehurchby  their  conforming  to  tiieir  minister.*  t 

But  the  irregularity  already  existing  would 
be  enormously  increased  by  the  propo»e4 
Comprehensiop : — 

<  Then  will  it  also  foUow  that  in  the  Mune 
diooese,  and  sometimea  in  the  very  same  towit 
some  shall  nee  the  surplice  and  some  shall 
not ;  and  each  shall  ba^  their  pairtles  prose^ 
outing  one  another. with,  the- bitterest  hatredB 
and  animosities.  Some  in  the  same  i^uroh, 
and  at  (he  same  time,  diall  receive  the  sacra- 
ment kneehng,  aome  atanding,  and  'others  poa- 
sibly  sitting :  aome  shall  Bse  ^e  oroas  in  bap- 
tism, and  others  shall  not  only  not  use  ittbeiii^ 

*"  Betide  the  internal  evideaee,  thi(»  Sermon  wm 
desoi  ibttd  aa  a  '  bermon  PTeaohed  at  Ihe  49m  of  Um 
last  centurjr^'  wnei^  it  was  published  in  #  pam- 
phlet form  m  1716. ,  It  is  on  GaL  ii^5,  wm  printed 
(by  South)  in  tbe  6th  voltnne'of  his  Senuon^  and 
agtin  (from  another  oopy)  id  the  Po^thtunoiiB 
WoTk^—iSermom,  H.  4Te,  lv.607.) 
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Mh-es,  but  than  ilsdinteigh  and  pr6ick«faAeiit 
those  who  do.  -  Some  mXl  read  thi*  p#rt  ^ 
the  CommoQ  Prayer,  some  tbat^  and  soqie  per- 
haps none  at  alL  And  where  (as  in  catliedrals) 
they  cannot  avoid  the  hearing  it  read  by  oth- 
ers, they  shall  come  into  the  chmtjh  wheti  it 
is  done,  and  stepping  up  into  the  puipit  /with 
great  gravity  no  doubt)  shall  ootMeivealoitg. 
emde,  extempenurjr  pmyer^  in  reproadi  of  «i 
the  prayers  whioh  the  ohurolk,  with  Book  ad- 
mirable prudence  and  devotion,  had  been  mak- 
ing before.  Nay,  in  the  same  cathedral  yon 
shall  see  one  prebendary  in  a  surplice,  another 
in  a  long  cloak,  another  in  a  short  coat  or 
jacket ;  and  in  the  performance  of  the  public 
service  some  standing  up  at  the  Oreed,  the 
Gloria  Patriy  and  tiie  reading  of  die  Qospet: 
and  others  sitting^  and  perhe^  lauding,  aaa 
winking  upon  their  fellow  schismatics,  in  sooff 
of  those  wno  pi^tise  these  decent  orders  of 
the  Church.  And  from  hence  the  mischief 
shall  pass  from  priest  to  people,  dividing  them 
also  into  i^TCConcilable  parties  and  factions,  so 
that  some  shall  come  to  church  when  siicn  a 
one  preaches,  and  absent  themselves  when 
another  does.  ^'  I  will  not  hear  this  formalist^" 
says  one ;  '*  and  I  will  not  hear  this  sohismatio  " 
(with  better  reason)  says  another.  But  in  the 
meanwhile  the  Church  by  these  horrible  dis- 
orders is  torn  in  pieces,  and  the  common  ene- 
mies of  it  the  papists,  and  some  (who  hate  it  as 
much)  gratified.** 

The  Comprehension  which  Sooth  dreaded 
never  came  to  pa«ui ;  and  few  will  doubt  that 
it  is  well  for  the  Church  of  England  that  it 
fitiled. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  WilliAni,  South  en- 
gaged in  the  ^reat  controversy  of  hie  life, 
that  with  William  Sherlock,  the  Dean  of  St. 
PanPs.  In  the  days  of  William  aud  Mary, 
8herlock  was  perhaps  the  best  abused  man 
in  England.  So  far  babk  m  1674,  his^lJis- 
course  concerning  the  knowledge  of  Jesns 
Christ' — a  work  m  whi6h  he  ceiH^inly  spoke 
in  nnbecoraring  terma  of  one  of  the  deepei/t 
Christian  mysteries — had  given  great  offence 
to  many,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  m 
tAlk  of  censuring  it  in  C^nfvocation. '  Birt 
this  odium  theologkmm  ^as  as  nothing  com- 
pured  with  the  storm  of  mingled  tbeologic 
ftiHi  political  rancour  which  was  aroused  by . 
his  conduct  at  the  ^me  of  thei  Revolution. 
After  declining  to  take  the  oath  of  alieffiance 
to  the  new  Sovefeigtt  be  bad  been  stradenly 
tnd  most  opportnndy  oonv^rt^d,  t>y  the 
peniwl  of  BifllM>p  OVeraAI's  *Convocatk)n 
Book,'  into  art  adfierent  Df  the  ttristing  Oov- 
crnment,  had  been  reinstated  in  his  Master- 
ship of  the  Temple,  and  nltittiately  prefirred 
to  the  Deanery  of  St  Paulas.    South,  who 

had   himself    conformed,   could    not    with; 

*  good    grace    attiu:k    Sherlock    for    his 

<l«fe»ce  of  allegiance  to  ifaa  actually  exiating 

*  '  8ei«ioo%^  u,  4M. 


Borereiffn  power,  thdngh  he  pedbably  looked 
upon  h?iB  with  bo  favoarable  eye;  but  the 
Dcao/gave  him  ati  opediufir  of. which  he  ukr^u 
not  £>w  to  avail  AHnsdf.  The  Socinian 
oontpoversy  was  then  aetive  in  England,  and 
Sherioch  oontributed  to  it  ^  A  Vindication  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Trioity.'  The  intention 
of  the  work  was  excellent ;  to  show  ihftt 
there  is  nothing  in  tke  dw^triue  of  the  Trin- 
ity^ duly  appteoended,  conthidietory  to  right 
re«soh«  The  Dean  {who,  though  Kttle 
yoniiger  than  South,  belonged  to  a  m«ch 
more  modern  ichool  of  thought),  saw  eleariy 
that  the  retention  of  the  terms  of  sobolAstic 
theoloigy  led  to  constant  ambiguities  .and 
misappreheaaions  in  an  age  when  men^e 
mindis  were* ho  longer  formed  by  scholastic 
trainiug :  it  was  not  well  te  retain  the  phrases 
of  Dubs  and  Aquinas  in  the^btysof  Descartes 
and  Lqoke.  He  b^ieved  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  state  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
clearly  and  unambi|^pKHi*ly,  without  depart- 
ing from  the  faith,  in  terms  of  the  new  phi- 
losophy. But  nothing  eould  be  more  uiitbr- 
tonate  thau  his  attemot  at  a  restatement. 
Hia  terminology  was  liaolef  to  all  the  obieo- 
tions  which  attached  to  thte  old  scholasticisra, 
while  it  was  lextreme^  donbtlul  whether  it 
oonld  be  reoonxnled  with  the  universal  beiief 
of  the  Church.  Uis  description  of  the  three 
Persons  of  the  Divine  Tri-unity  as  *  Three 
distinct  infinite  Minds  or  Spnita,'  having 
'sel^«ottscionsne&s  and  mutual-eooecioasness,' 
was  decried  on  ait  hands  as  tritheistici  Those 
who  disliked  Sherlock,  aad  they  were  msny, 
sftiz^d  the  opportunity  to  take  a  fliag  at  the 
anlocky  controversiatist.  i  Soath,  in  particu- 
lar, fastened  on  the  book  with  eager  anit- 
mosity ;  nowhere  do  we  ftad  more-  8trikin|^ 

r'msBB  of  bis  irony  andsaroasm  than  in 
*  AbinaadTcrsidns  apoa  Dr.  Sherlock's 
Book '  ion  the  Trini^,  ^  hnmbly  t>ffe«ed  to  his 
^Mlmibet^  and  to  hiosself'  tfaa  chief  of  them, 
by  a  Diviae  of  theChureh  of  Bngtand.' 
Tbis' tract  was  puMished  anonymously,  but 
ao  ode  seema  to'  hava  doubted  for  an  instant 
that  it  proceeded  from-  Sonth's  pen  ;•  many 
theologiaas  of  that  day  might  have  supjUied 
the  learning  and  the  philowsphy,  but  tie  oth- 
er* than  Sonth  eonid  hava /poduoed  that 
bright  style  and  viforonsinveeti re.  A  few 
vears  later,  it  anght  have  passed  for  Swift's ; 
but  Swift  was  as  yet  aa  almost  unknown 
yonag  nan*  The  very  first  sentonoes  of  the 
prefiace  reveal  the  animus  of  the  book.  ^  It 
had  b^n  to  be  wished/  says  the  Divine, 
*  and  (one  would  think)  might  very  reasoaa- 
bly  hive  been  expected,  that,  when  Provi- 
deoce  h^diook  the  work  of  destroying  Jhe 
Church  ^f  England  out  of  the  Papists'  haud9, 
some  would  hav^  been  contented  with  her 
preferments,.  witJMUt  either  attempting    to 
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fxie  ap  herllites  MA  Littii|r^,  or  desertfiig 
er  doctrine.  Bnt  it  Imk  lyrov^d  much 
otherwise.'  ^  .  ,  .  ^  I  cini  bavdly!  believe  tdj 
eyea^  while  1  read  soch  a  pettit  neveilkt 
charging  tbt9  whole  Ohnroh  ^as  f»ol0'  and 
heretics,  for  not  erubsorihing  to  a  silly  hereti- 
cal notion  solely  of  his  own  invention.'  .  «  . 
*Wa8  it  the  school,  the  University,  or 
Gravel  Lane,  that tavght  him  this  laogoage  f '  f 
In  a  word,  South. devoted «U  his  remavKable 
powers  to  the  congeliial  task  of  demolishing 
the  renegade  Dean.  He  has  no  difficulty  in 
showing  that  the  Doder  was  very  ill  qualified 
to  become  a  second  Atfaanasins ;  that  his  pet 
definition  was  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
decveea  of  Conncils,  the  opinions  of  Fathers, 
the  conclusions  of  Schoolmen  ;  ibat  be  is  not 
content  with  this.  He  expresses  at  every 
turn  his  contempt  for  his  opponent;  he 
refuses  him  his  style  of  *  Very  Reverend,'  for 
he  says  that  he  neither  rivertnees  nor  fears 
him.  He  is  not  .satisfied  with  refuting  the 
main  position  of  the  book ;  he  stands  over  it 
and  tears  it  to  pieces  with  the  most  hearty 
.ffood  will.  He  £alls  ibnl  of  the  Dean's  style, 
-his  orthography,'  the  ve^  errors  of  the  press ; 
.and  it  is  not  a  little  dirertibg  to  find  SouUi, 
of  whose  manner  we  h»ve  seen  tome  speci- 
mens, and  who  himself  writes  ^  preAeminence' 
and  ^  wreaking  with  blood,'  rating  Sherlock's 
temper  and  Mnsolent  way  of  writing,'  and 
criticising  his  *  prosopopofa,'  *  Qnadrtgesimal,' 
and  *epithfte*'|  i^iky»  he  cannot  refi^n 
from  hinting  a  doubt  of  Sherlook^s  perfect 
happiness  in  the  society  of  his  somewhat 
imperious  spoase,  under  the  gnise  of  an 
illustration  derived  froOi  Socrates  and  Xan- 
4hippe ;  a  kind  of  allusion  which  the  poor 
Dean  had  ofben  to  enduve. 

I^eriock  was  not».  however,  so  far  put  to 
^onfilsion  but  Ihat  he  published  a  ^  Defence ' 
against  his  *  Adimadverter,'  to  «iiieh'  South 
rejoined  (still  anonymously)  in  his  *  Tritbo- 
ism  charged  upon  Dr.  Sherlock's  tern  no- 
tion of  the  Trinity,'  a  work  which  at  any 
rate  proves  that  its  jiuithor's  st^ie  ^ad  lost 
none  of  its  yigour,  and  which  was;  received 
with  a  burst  of  applause  from  chuvchmen  of 
the  okler  school*  .  The  lay  public  took  a 
keen,  if  som^tiBtes  cynical,  inter^t  in  Ijie 
discuiBsion ;  substance  Mid  hypostasis^  self- 
;Gonscion8ness  and  nratnal-cousoiouflCDess  be- 
came the  talk  of  tbe  ooffee^honses ;  and  the 
Dean  and  the  Pnebdndary  with  Burnet  of  the 


*  *  Animadversion^/  p.  1.  Sfaeriock  vSs  iiot 
•ewsof  tkeCovnnuariMien  for  the^  v^i«iM  of  the 
Xiturgy  in  1«69,  howeiiev  b«  caay  hate  deserted 
th«  doctrine  of  the  Cbvroh  of  BsffkiDd. 

f  *  Anhnadv^ipiie,^  p.  8,  Grayel  Lane  is  a 
narrow  street  ilear  Banksidet;  then,  SQ^f,  probably 
now,  an  academy*  of  bad  lSB(^«g^ 

X  'ABiiiiadvarsioiiVpp.^88«,^t7,.448. 


CWter-honse  (who  bftd  just  shocked  the 
%oridby  his  *  Archteologla'),  wei*e  hitched 
into  a  doggrel  rhyme,  which  hinted  that  re- 
ligion, auri^bted  at  so  muck  noise,  had  taken 
her  flight  hence.  In  the  end,  this  profane 
bandying  about  of  tb^  fundamental  doctrines 
of  our  &\h  wa$  kmjid  so  far  from  edif^ng, 
that  the  King  himsi^f  attempted  to  put  an 
end  to  tbe  controversy,  by  an  injunction  ad- 
dressted  to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  to 
the  effect,  that  no  preacher  whatsoever,  in 
his  sernlon  or  lecture,  should  presume  to  de- 
liver any  other  doctrine  concerning  the 
blessed  Trinity  than  what  was  contained  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  was  agreeable  to  the 
three  Creeds,  and  the  thirty-nine  Articles  of 
ReKgion.*  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what 
effect  this  well-intentioned  document  conld 
have  had,  for  both  the  combatants  claimed 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  raind  of  the 
Ohi;irch;  nevertheless,  this  declaratiou  that 
contests  of  this  kind  were  displeasing  to 
those  in  power  does  seem  to  have  sufficed 
to  put  an  end  to  the  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  debate.  Even  after  this,  however, 
South  conld  not  ref^in  from  a  fling  at  Stil- 
lingfleet,!  who  had  inclined  to  Sherlock's 
side,  ana  had  deprecated  these  intemperate 
quarrels  of  authors. 

Thore  rem^ains  lifttle  more  to  tell  of  Soulh's 
life»  He  continued  to>  preach  at  least  until 
the  end  of  th^  century,  but  probably  hb 
popularity  waned  as  the  public  taste  came  to 
prefer  tbe  smoother  preachers  of  the  age  of 
Queen  Anne.  One  of  the  last  acts  recorded 
of  him  is  his  unwearied  solicitation  of  certain 
Pe^rs  on  behalf  of  Dr.  SacheTerell.f  Al- 
most dying  he  wasicarried  in  a  chair  to  vote, 
at  ;an  eieetioQ  of  High-Steward  of  West- 
mioDter,  for  the  Eatfl  of  Arran,  brother  of  tbe 
attainted  Duke  of'Ormond4  He  died  oi 
<the  8ih  of  July,  Did,  and  was  buried  id 
Westminster  Abbey #  Atterbury  was  thei 
J)ean ;  Pope  bad  some  tin^e  before  published 
ithf  ^  ^Issay  on  Critioisu),'  and  the  ^  Rape  of 
Jthe  Lock;'  the  *Tatie»,'  'Spec^itor,'  and 
^Gttardian'  had  found  their  way  into  every 
coQde^hottse  and  boudoir ;  and  St.  John  had 
thought  that  Dr.  South's  stall  would  be  an 
acc^[>taUe  pi^ece  of  preferment  for  his  friend 
Dr. .  Swift,  Pqrhaps  no  period  .  of  eighty 
yeara  had  brought  a  ^greater  change  in  Bo^ 
lisb  litecatoro  a^  Sugiish  modes  of  thooghl 
tbaa  the  eighty  years  of  Sooth's  lifo^ 
.  South  fairly  realised  bis  own  idenl  of  the 
<3oq)el  acribei»  as  depleted  JQ  one  of  hia  meit 
--  f  , H. ._ : 

*  Qiven  in  Card  well's  *  Booumentary  AooalS)' 
a  380.    Dated  Feb.  3, 16^6. 

f  In  a  dedHmHota  ia  Naretesos  Boyle  {\%98), 
Af«hbieliop  of  Dublin.— (^SmneiM,  L  4D1) 

%  'Poethumous-WiBrH'  U7«       %  ibidJ,  189. 
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ftmons  sennons.     As  tbe  hotxaeholder,  he 
Baya: — 

'  If  a  man  of  substance  and  safficiency,  of  a 
large  stock  and  as  large  a  mind,  will  entertain 
)ua  friends  and  guests  with  plenty  and  variety 
of  provision,  answerable  to  thp  difference  of 
men's  palates,  as  well  as  to  the  difference  of 
the  season;  not  confining  them  to  the  same 
standing  common  fare,  but,  as  occasion  re- 
quires, adding  something  of  more  cost  and 
rarity  oesides ;  so  our  gospel  scribe,  or  preacher, 
in  the  entertainment  of  his  spiritual  guests,  is 
not  always  to  set  before  them  onhr  the  main 
substantials  of  religion,  whether  mr  belief  or 
practice,  but  as  the  matter  shall  require,  to 
add  also  illustration  to  the  one  and  enforce- 
ment to  the  other,  sometimes  persuading, 
sometimes  terrifying ;  and  accordingly  address- 
ing himself  to  the  afflicted  and  desponding 
with  gospel  lenitives,  and  to  the  hard  and  olv 
etinate  with  legal  corrosives ;  and  since  the  re- 
lish (^  an  is  not  the  same,  he  is  to  apply  to  the 
vul^  with  plain  familiar  similitudes,  and  to 
the  learned  with  ereater  choiceness  of  language 
and  closeness  of  argument;  and,  moreover, 
since  every  age  of  the  Church  more  particularly 
needs  the  cleaver  discussion  of  some  truth  or 
other,  then  more  particubBLrly  doubted  of  or  op- 
posed ;  therefore  to  the  inculcating  the  ^ene- 
rai  acknowledged  ppints  of  Ohristianityj  he  is 
to  add  somethmg  of  the  controversies,  opmions, 
and  vices  of  the  times ;  otherwise  he  cannot 
readi  men's  minds  and  inclinations,  which  are 
apt  to  be  argued  this  way  or  that  way,  ac- 
cording to  different  times  and  occasions ;  and. 
consequently,  he  falls  so  fiur  short  of  a  good 
orator,  and  much  more  of  an  accurate  preach- 
er. ♦ 

This  la  sound  and  dignified.  We  should 
be  greatly  mistaken  if  we  were  to  imagine, 
(torn  the  specimens  we  have  seen  of  South's 
wit  and  irony,  that  he  was  a  mere  pulpit- 
buffoon.  Far  from  it,  he  was  a  man  of  un- 
usual ability  and  acquirements,  both  as  a 
•ehoiar  and  a  theologian.  He  never  lost 
the  fiavonr  of  philosophy  with  which  he  had 
been  imbued  when  young  at  Oxford;  he 
studied  divinity  thoroughly  after  the  manner 
of  his  time,  and  divinity  was  then  a  perfect- 
ly definite  study.  Theological  theses  were 
drawn  with  a  precision  which  an  equity- 
draughtsman  might  envy,  and  very  few  theo- 
logians of  our  day  could  imitate.  Most  of 
the  doubts  and  questionings  which  tend  to 
give  a  certain  vagueness  of  outline  to  the 
leachiog  of  our  orwn  days  had  i«  the  seven- 
teenth century  n«  existeooe.  Differenoea  of 
doctrine  there  were  in  aUindanee;  but  cer- 
tain premisses  were  assumed  on  all  sides, 
and  the  same  kind  of  logical  training  was — 
at  least  in  the  early  part  of  the  century — 
general  throughout  Europe.    Controversiai- 

•  •  Tlie  Scribe  lostmcted.'— (&rmon«,  il  St.) 
VOL.  cxxrr.  L — 14 


ists  could  at  least  understand  each  other,  and 
oppose  argument  to  argument,  syllogism  to 
syllogism.  Roman,  Anglican,  Lutheran,  Cal- 
vinist,  and  Socinian  divines  were  mutually 
intelligible.  Their  armour  might  be  burden- 
some, but  the  combatants  met  with  a  fair 
shock  in  the  lists,  and  lances  were  generally 
broken,  even  if  neither  was  overthrown. 
Definiteness  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
characteristics  of  the  seventeenth-century 
theology.  And  South  belongs  entirely  to 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  in 
his  theology ;  he  has  no  glimpses  of  the 
shadowy  world  which  has  opened  before 
men's  eyes  since  the  days  of  Kant  and 
Hegel ;  in  his  system,  all  is  hard  and  firm. 
He  was  not  probably  very  learned  in  the 
fathers,  but  be  knew  thoroughly  the  princi- 
pal 'Systems'  and  *Loci  Theologici'  of  his 
time,  which  resulted  from  the  old  scholasti- 
cism after  it  had  passed  through  the  alembic 
of  the  Reformation.  The  'points'  of  the 
Romish,  Socinian,  and  Predestinarian  con- 
troversies, the  questions  of  Church  govern- 
ment discussed  oetween  Independent,  Pres- 
byterian, and  Episcopalian,  were  familiar  to 
him,  and  his  arguments,  in  a  limited  range, 
are  clear  and  cogent  And  if  we  think  His 
expressions  against  his  theological  opponents 
unoocomingly  harsh,  we  must  remember, 
that  questions  of  Church  government  could 
not  be  discussed  calmly  by  men  who  believed 
that  Presbyterianism  haa  caused  the  great 
Rebellion,  and  Independency  the  murder  of 
the  King,  and  suspected  that  the  Pope  had 
aided  and  abetted  both.  His  theology  has 
no  doubts ;  he  has  no  hesitation  with  regard 
to  his  own  belief,  and  as  little  in  condemn- 
ing his  opponents.  He  wa^  not  tbe  man  to 
pay  respect,  with  gentle  Eenrj  More,  to 
every  man's  religion ;  he  felt  himself  to  be 
in  the  right,  and  kept  no  term  a  with  those 
who  were  in  the  wrong.  It  was  not  for  liim, 
it  was  hardly  for  his  age,  to  &ee  in  the  ear- 
nest mysticism  of  men  like  George  Fo^c  more 
than  the  brain-sick  aberrations  of  a  madman. 
The  fanatics  of  Munster  and  the  £obcr  Inde- 
pendents of  England  are  swept  in  one  uni- 
versal censure.  And,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
this  puritan-hating  divine  ivhk  a  PrcdcBtinR- 
rian ;  or  rather,  as  he  would  probably  have 
preferred  to  be  called,  an  .\  n gust  I n i an>  True, 
he  taught  that  'the  nnivorsal  light  which  wo 
usually  term  the  light  ot  naUire'  might  amo 
be  rightly  termed  'the  light  of  liio  spirilr^  a 
breadth  of  doctrine  certainly  tmicli  bey  on  d 
popular  Calvinism ;  yet,  he  clearly  taught 
that  the  workings  of  the  spirit  for  the  con- 
version of  sinners  *are  not  resistible,  inas- 
much as  they  take  away  oxir  -fefiastanee ; '  the 
'  effectual  converting  power  ...  in  its  ad- 
dresses to  the  soul  is  irresistible;    it  does. 
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Dot  persnadc,  bnt  overpower,'*  and  this  ir- 
resistible force  of  divine  grace  was  the  very 
turning-point  of  the  contest  between  Calvin- 
ists  and  Arminians.  Moreover,  he  rarely 
speaks  with  respect  of  the  Dutch  divines 
who  followed  Arminiua,  while  he  classes 
Calvin,  in  spite  of  his  republican  opinions, 
with  Erasmus,  Melancthon,  Politian,  and 
Bndflens,  as  one  of  the  restorers  of  'polite 
learning/ f  He  was  thoroughly  anti-Pela- 
gian ;  but  he  was  very  much  more  <jonscion8 
of  the  deep  mystery  which  veils  the  working 
of  God^s  will  on  man's  will  than  most  of  his 
contemporaries. 

And  he  was  a  sound  and   careful  scholar 
of  the  ante-Bentleian  school.     He  read  his 
Greek  Testament  to  much  more  purpose  than 
most  of  the  divines  between  hjs  time  and  our 
own ;  and  he  discusses  difficult  passages  with 
constant  reference  to  the  original  text,  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  standard  authori- 
ties of  his  time,  and  with  unfailing  good 
sense.    Hence  we  never  find  him,  like  too 
many   of  his  contemporaries,  preaching  on 
texts  which  have  no  relation  to  the  subject 
in  hand,  or  misled  by  an  ambiguous  word  in 
the  English  translation.    Or  if  he  docs  occa- 
sionally take  a  text  which  is  a  mere  motto, 
he  frankly  admits  that  he  refers  it  to  his  sub- 
ject by  *  accommodation.'     With  this  some- 
what hard  and  realistic  mind,  he  hated  the 
far-fetched  expositions  of  Scripjtnre  in  which 
some  of  his  contemporaries  so  much  delight- 
ed ;  for  himself,  he  did  not  profess  to  *  wire- 
draw the  sense  of  a  place,'  so  as  to  make  it 
speak  whatever  he  pleased ;   *  as  some  who 
can  interpret  Scripture,  as  if  the  whole  Book 
of  God  was  only  to  tell  things  transacted  in 
England  and  Scotland,  so  that  there  cannot 
be  so  much  as  a  house  fired,  or  a  leg  broken, 
but  they  can  find  it  in  Daniel  or  the  Revela- 
tions.' J    Was  there,  he  asks,  in  a  sermon  on 
the  martyrdom  of  King  Charles  I.,  anything 
in  the  whole  Book  of  God  to  warrant  the  re- 
bellion ?     Why,  yes :    Daniel    dreamed    a 
dream,  and  there  is  also  something  in  the 
Kevelations  concerning  a  Beast,  and  a  little 
Horn,  and  a  fifth   Vial,  and   therefore   the 
King  ought  undoubtedly  to  die ;  but  if  nei- 
ther you  nor  I  can   gather  so  much   from 
these  places,  they  will  tell  us  it  is  because  we 
are  not  inwardly  enlightened.    But  others 
more  knowing,  bnt  not  less  wicked,  insist  not 
80  much  on  the  warrant  of  it  from  Scripture, 
but  plead  providential  dispensations ;' §  the 
latter,  be  it  observed,  a  favourite  plea  with 
rsome  divines  who  had   sworn  allegiance  to 


•  'Sermona,'  iv.  4A%  460. 
f  Ibid.,  a  331. 
1  'S<unnQD^'  iv.49I. 
S  Ibid.,  502. 


William  and  Mary.*  '  If  the  apocalyptk 
divines  of  those  days  were  more  absurd  than 
Dr.  Cunwnin^,  South  was  a  keener  censor 
than  any  modem  critic. 

In  his  earlier  days,  casuistic  questions  were 
discussed  with  an  eagerness  and  a  subtlety 
never  known  in  England  since ;  Jeremy  Tay- 
Wb  'Duotor  Duoitantium,*  and  Baxters 
•Christian  Directory'  are  well-known  in- 
stances of  a  class  of  works  numerous  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  Is  evident  that 
moral  problems  had  a  great  charm  for  Sooth, 
He  preached  frequently  on  the  subject  of 
conscience,  and  questions  of  morality  are 
often  discussed  in  sermons  of  which  con- 
science is  not  the  leading  subject  But  his 
plain  directness  of  intellect,  and  sound  moral 
sense,  saved  him  from  the  hair-splitting  dis- 
tinctions and  quibbling  evasions  which  were 
too  common  in  his  time.  Pascal  himself  had 
not  a  more  decided  abhorrence  for  the  inge- 
nious immoralities  of  the  Jesuit  moralists.! 
Like  ChauQer's  *  Poore  Persone  'he  *  maked 
him  no  spiced  conscience,'  but  hated  all 
attempts  to  make  *  black  not  so  black,  nor 
white  so  very  white.'  Nor  did  he  less  abhor 
the  ungodly  theology  of  the  fanatics,  which 
removed  act?  from  the  region  of  morality  al- 
together. To  '  persuade  a  man  that  a  regen- 
erate person  may  cheat,  and  lie,  steal,  mur- 
der, and  rebel,  by  way  of  infirmity,  •  .  .  . 
without  any  danger  of  damnation,'  is  indeed 
(as  he  says)  'a  direct  manuduction  to  all 
kinds  of  sin,*  J  and  probably  South  had  seen 
glaring  instances  of  Antinomian  licentious- 
ness. 

As  to  South's  political  opinions,  it  is  hard- 
ly necessary  to  say  that  he  was  a  firm  and 
consistent  advocate  of  'passive  obedience,' 
and  a  vehement  hater  of  all  republicans  and 
their  opinions.  He  preached  repeatedly  on 
the  anniversary  of  King  Charles  I.'s  death, 
and  always  bestows  on  the  Royal  Martyr 
praise  as  high  as  could  be  given  to  the  great- 
est of  the  saints.  And,  with  him,  the  obedi- 
ence which  subjects  owed  their  sovereign  was 
without  condition  or  limit.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed his  indignation  against  men  like  Knox 
and  Buchanan,  Parens  and  Grotius,  if  they 
maintain  that  any  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
sovereign,  any  wrong  even  to  religion,  can 
justify  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  subject  § 

*  Drvd«D  aHodM  to  it  ia  the  *  Oharaoter  of  a 
6oo4  Panoii,''who  it  ttleariy  a  fio»jar«r  :— 
'  CooqQ«8t,  an  odint  naoM,  was  Uid  tuAA^ 
Where  aU  Bt)bmiU«d,  none  the  battle  tried. 
The  seoseless  plea  of  righthy  Providence 
"Was  by  a  flattering  priest  invented  since.' 
f  *  The  Kature  and  Measures  of  Conscience.*— 
iJSermons,  1.  36^.) 

X  'Of  taking  Pleamre  in  other  Hen's  Slot.*— 
{Sermon^t  i  292.) 
S  *  Sermons/  iv.  2«0/. ;  Set. 
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His  pribciparqaarrel  with  the  Westminster 
Confession  is  that  it  incnlcates  only  a  condi- 
tional obedience  to  the  sovereign  ;  Milton  is 
never  mentioned  but  as  the  ^  blind  adder  who 
has  spit  so  much  poison  on  the  King^s  per- 
son and  canse,'  *  and  who  *  was  so  bold  as  to 
absolve  the  subject  from  his  allegiance.' f 
And,  so  ^  as  we  know,  he  acted  up  to  his 
pnnciples.  He  never  encouraged  resistance 
to  the  actual  sovereign ;  we  do  not  read  of 
his  engaging  in  any  of  the  Jacobite  plots,  in 
which  so  many  clergymen  were  involved. 
Even  to  King  William  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  faithful,  if  not  a  very  loving  subject. 
He  was,  in  short,  one  of  the  most  *  conservar 
tive '  of  the  old  cavaliers ;  new  things  pleased 
him  not ;  he  would  none  of  the  *  new  philo- 
sophy,' whether  of  mind  or  matter ;  Descartes, 
the  great  master  of  thought  in  modem  Elu- 
rope,  is  (we  think)  only  once  mentioned  by 
him,  and  then  simply  as  an  ethical  philo- 
*sopher;  the  Royal  Society,  which,  while 
South  was  yet  a  young  man,  numbered  New- 
ton among  its  members,  is  never  mentioned 
I  without  a  sneer;  the  Church,  he  i^ays,  ^is  a 
:  Bojal  Society  for  settling  old  things,  not  for 
finding  out  new.' J  We  do  not  recollect 
any  allusion  to  the  subject,  but  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  he  ignored  Newton's  great  dis- 
covery, if  not  the  Copcmican  system,  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

But  if  he  loved  old  principles  and  old 
thooghts,  his  style  is  redolent  of  the  life  of 
his  own  time.  If  he  does  indeed  imitate  any 
models,  his  models  are  found  in  the  Roman 
classics,  not  in  preceding  writers  of  English. 
For  in  English  he  had  no  predecessor ;  his 
style  is  his  own,  made  for  his  own  purposes, 
and  used  with  consummate  art  and  vigour. 
He  Hved  at  an  age  when  the  stately  periodic 
style,  of  which  Hooker  furnishes  us  with  the 
noblest  example,  was  passing  away,  and  the 
lighter  and  easier  manner  of  a  more  restless 
generation  was  coming  in,  while  men  yet 
retained  a  sense  of  the  true  value  of  words 
and  their  distinctions  in  meaning,  which 
another  generation  somewhat  wore  away. 
Scotb's  was,  in  fact,  perhaps  the  raciest  pe- 
riod of  EDglish  style ;  at  least  two  of  the 
greatest  masters  ot  English  prose,  Dryden 
and  Locke,  were  his  school-fellows,  and  many 
others  whose  names  posterity  will  not  wil- 
liQgiy  let  die  were  his  contemporaries.  We 
have  sees  some  specimens  of  his  lighter  style, 
his  rapid  turns,  his  pungent  allusions,  his 
flashing  scorn.  But  these  give  an  inadequate 
conception  of  his  powers;  ho  could  treat 
nobler  themes  in  a  worthy  manner.  For 
instance,  in  the  famous  sermon  on  *  Man  made 

*  Sermons,'  iv.  603. 
t  Ibid^  262. 
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in  the  Image'  of  God'  are  passages  not  sur- 
passed by  the  greatest  masters  of  English 
eloquence.  Take  his  description  of  the  state 
of  Adam  in  Paradise,  which,  though  con- 
demned by  Coleridge  as  *  rabbinical  dotage,'  * 
is  certjunly  a  noble  specimen  of  fine  ftincy 
and  vigorous  expression : — 

'  Adam . . .  came  into  the  world  a  philosopher, 
which  sufficiently  appeared  by  his  writing  the 
nature  of  things  upon  their  names ;  he  could 
view  essences  in  tnemselveSj  and  read  forms 
without  the  comment  of  their  respective  pro- 
perties; he  could  see  consequents  yet  dor- 
mant in  their  principlea  and  effects  yet  unborn 
and  in  the  womb  of  tneir  causes ;  his  under- 
standing could  almost  pierce  into  future  con- 
tingents; his  conjectures  improving  even  to 
prophecy,  or  the  certainties  of  prediction :  tiU 
nis  fall  it  was  ignorant  of  nothmg  but  of  sin, 
or  at  least  it  rested  in  the  notion,  without  the 
smart  of  the  experiment  CJould  any  difficulty 
hare  been  proposed  the  resolution  would  have 
been  as  early  as  the  proposal;  it  could  not  have 
time  to  settle  into  a  doubt. 

'  Like  a  better  Archimedes,  the  issue  of  all  his 
inquiries  was  ivfnjxaj  a  evpi^aca,  the  offspring  of 
bis  brain  without  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Study 
was  not  then  a  duty,  night-watchings  were 
needless,  the  light  of  reason  wanted  not  the 
assistance  of  a  caudle.  This  is  the  doom  of 
fallen  man.  to  labour  in  the  fire,  to  seek  truth 
in  profunaOy  to  exhaust  his  time  and  impair  his 
health,  and  perhaps  to  spin  out  his  daiys  and 
himself  into  one  pitiful,  controverted  conclu- 
sion. There  was  then  no  poring^  no  struggling 
with  memory,  no  straining  for  invention ;  his 
faculties  were  quick  and  expedite;  they  an- 
swered without  knocking,  tuey  were  ready 
upon  the  first  summons,  there  Was  fireedom  and 
firmness  in  all  their  operations.  I  coiifess  it  is 
difficult  for  us,  who  date  our  ignorance  firom 
our  first  bein^,  and  were  still  bred  up  with  the 
same  infirmities  about  us  with  which  we  were 
bom,  to  raise  our  thoughts  and  imaginations  to 
those  intellectual  perfections  that  attended  our 
nature  in  the  time  of  innocence,  as  it  is  for  a 
peasant  bred  up  in  the  obscurities  of  a  cottage, 
to  fancy  in  his  mind  the  unseen  splendours  of 
a  court.  But  by  rating  positives  by  their  pri- 
vatives,  ancl  other  arts  or  reason  by  which  dis- 
course supplies  the  want  of  the  reports  of 
sense,  we  may  collect  the  excellency  of  the 
understanding  then,  by  the  glorious  remainders 
of  it  now,  and  guess  at  the  stateliness  of  the 
building  by  the  magnificence  of  its  ruins.  All 
tliose  arts,  rarities,  and  inventions  which  vulgar 
minds  gaze  at,  the  ingenious  pursue,  and  all 
admire,  are  but  the  relics  of  an  intellect  defaced 
with  sin  and  time.  We  admire  it  now  only  as 
antiquaries  do  a  piece  of  old  coin  for  the  stamp 
it  once  bore,  and  not  for  those  vanishing  hnea- 
ments  and  disappearing  draughts  tiiat  remain 
upon  it  at  present  And  certainly  that  must 
needs  have  been  very  glorious,  uie  decays  of 

*  'Aids  to  Reflection/  *Spnritua1  Religioo/  Aph- 
orism X.,  p.  236  (ed.  1854).  It  is  worth  nodcine, 
that  South  by  no  means  oountenanoes  Coleridge^i 
use  of  the  words  'Aeason*  and  'Understanding.' 
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which  are  so  admirable.  He  that  ia  oomely 
when  old  and  deorepid,  surely  was  very  beaa- 
tifUl  when  he  was  young.  An  Aristotle  was 
but  the  rubbish  of  an  Adam,  and  Athens  but 
the  rudiments  of  Paradise.'  ♦ 

Many  other  passages  show  a  mastery  over 
the  diction  of  more  severe  eloquence  very 
remarkable  in  one  who  was  hardly  inferior 
to  Swift  himself  in  the  use  of  homely  words 
for  the  purpose  of  ridicule  or  invective. 
Sometimes,  m  his  higher  mood,  South  re- 
minds us  of  Bossnet;  there  is  the  same 
positiveness  of  mind,  the  same  powerful 
wieldiug  of  the  language  of  indignation  or 
scorn ;  the  same  skill  in  setting  off  his  own 
case  in  attractive  colours,  while  he  weakens 
that  of  his  adversary.  But  he  lacks  Bossnet's 
persuasive  art ;  he  is  very  inferior  to  him  io 
range  of  thought,  and  he  is  entirely  destitute 
of  die  tender  mysticism  which  we  find  in 
Bossuet,  and  which  underlies,  indeed,  his 
most  vigorous  declamation.  If  Bossuet  is 
not  unfitly  compared  to  an  eagle,  South  must 
be  content  to  be  a  falcon,  though  a  falcon  of 
keen  eye  and  vigorous  flight.  There  is  some- 
thing in  his  manly  Enc^lish  temper  and  un- 
hesitating decision  which  we  cannot  help 
liking,  even  while  we  disapprove  his  hard- 
ness; we  can  well  believe  that  be  was  a 
genial  and  kindly  companion,  though  he 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  saying 
sbar^  things;  and  we  take  leave  of  him  witn 
the  impression  that  we  have  been  in  the 
company  of  a  wit,  a  scholar,  and  a  theologian 
whose  abilities,  in  his  own  line,  cannot  easily 
be  surpassed* 


Art.  rV. — 1.  Special  Repwi  frijm  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Universities  Education  BUI,  to- 
gether tcith  the  Proceedings  cf  the  Com- 
mittee^ Minutes  of  Svidence^  and  Appen- 
dix.    1867. 

2.  Suggestions  on  Academdcal  Organisation^ 
xoith  especial  reference  to  Oxford.  By 
Mark  Pattison,  BJ).,  Rector  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford.     1808. 

8.  Universities  Past  and  Present.  A  Lec- 
ture delivered  December  22,  1866,  in  the 
University  Hall  at  Munich,  By  J.  J. 
Ignatius  Ddllingei^  DJ).,  &c  Translated 
by  C.  E.  C.  B.  Appleton,  B jL  &c 

4.  jPass  and  Class.  An  Oxford  Guidebook 
through  the  Courses  ofLiterce  JBumaniares^ 
Mathematics,  Natural  Science^  and  Law 
and  Modem  History    Srd  Edition.    1866. 
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B^  Montagu  Burrows,  Ghiohele  Professor 
of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of 
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&.  The  Students  Guide  to  the  University  ef 
Cambridge.    2nd  Edition.    1866. 

6.  An  Address  delivered  by  way  of  Jnaugu- 
ral  Lecture,  February  7,  1867.  By  the 
Bev.  W.  Stobbs,  M.A.,  R^us  Professor  of 
Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. 

7.  Plea  for  a  Fifth  Final  School.  A  Let- 
ter, dsc  By  Uie  Bev.  J.  W.  Burgon,  Pel- 
low  of  Oriel,  Vicar  of  St  Mary's,  and 
Oresham  Lecturer  in  Divinity.     1868. 

8.  Notes  on  the  Academical  Study  of  Law. 
By  MouDtaguo  Bernard,  MA^  Chichele 
Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy in  the  University  of  Oxford.     1868. 

0.  Peport  of  the  Poyal  (  Oxford)  University 
Commission.     1852. 

10.  Report  and  Evidence  upon  the  Recom- 
mendations of  Her  Majesty^  Commis^ 
sioners,  d:c.  Presented  to  the  Board  <f 
Heads  of  Houses  aa^  Proctors.     1853. 

11.  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Discussions  on 
Philosophy,  Literature,  Education^  and 
University  Reform.     2nd  Edition.     1853. 

12.  The  English  Universities.  By  Professor 
Huber.    Translated  by  F.  W.  Newman. 

18.  Hahnis^  Internal  History  <tf  German 
Protestantism.     1856, 

14.  The  Re-organisation  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.    By  Goldwin  Smith.     1868. 

15.  Schools  and  Universities  on  the  Conti- 
nent. By  Matthew  Arnold,  M.A.,  &c 
London,  1868. 

Wx  shall  not  be  acoused  of  disrespect  to 
any  other  Universities  if  we  announce  that 
our  title  refers  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
These  are  the  two  *  eyes  of  England,'  for 
which  so  many  doctors  are  prescribing. 
Which  are  the  faculty!  Which  are  the 
quacks?  Are  their  prescriptions  likely  to 
give  a  clearer  vision  to  these  orffanaf  Or 
will  they  produce  an  absolute  bliodneesf 
Further  questions  arise ;  are  these  institutions 
'eyes'  at  all!  And  if  so,  are  they  suiting 
themselves  by  the  healthy  process  of  a  natu- 
ral expansion  oi  the  pupil  (our  readers  will 
not  suspect  us  of  a  pun)  to  the  light  of  the 
world  in  which  they  find  themselves ! 

By  way  of  getting  at  once  into  the  middle 
of  the  aobject,  let  us  observe  that  amidst  the 
multitude  of  cries  raised  by  the  reformers  for 
several  years  past  may  be  detected  more  or 
less  plainly  a  key-note.  At  Uie  root  of  their 
most  vigoroas  and  persistent  efforts  will  be 
found  a  fixed  idea  as  to  what  a  Univosity 
ought  to  be,  almost  wholly  different  from 
that  which  governs  the  facts  as  we  find  them 
in  England*    In  other  words,  men  appear  to 
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be  ai^oing  on  a  common  bans,  when  thej 
are  n»lly  proceeding  firom  a  totally  different 
one.  The  realisation  of  that  idea  is  to  be 
foand  in  Geranny.  Some  time  ago  this  was 
not  the  case.  The  reformers  were  satisfied 
with  a  constant  reonrrence  to  the  earliest 
English  medieval,  non-Collegiate  pattern, 
forgetting  the  safegnards  ni^er  whidi  it 
exited,  the  historj  of  its  discmlers  and  re- 
forms, and  the  subsequent  changes  in  the 
oonstitation  of  English  society,  politics,  and 
religion.  The  existing  Qerman  model  has 
now  taken  the  place  of  this  shadowy  form. 
If  we  state  concisely  what  that  model  is,  and 
place  side  by  side  with  it  the  fftcts  about 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  if  we  then  give 
a  specimen  of  tiie  latest  prescriptions,  we 
shall  explain  our  meaning. 

In  Germany  the  Universities,  very  nume- 
rous, and  all  wonderfully  similar  in  their  broad 
outlines,  are  supported,  wiUi  very  few  excep* 
tions,  by  grants  from  their  respective  Govern* 
ments.  Very  few  of  them  have  any  endow- 
ments at  all.  They  are  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  State.  A  special  Cabinet 
Minister  manages  their  affairs.  They  are  free 
from  any  taint  of  particular  religious  govern- 
ment, the  most  perfect  freedom  and  equality 
between  different  religions  being  of  their 
very  essence.  They  set  before  themselves  a 
two-fold  object — the  promotion  of  learning 
and  science  on  the  one  hand,  direct  education 
for  certain  professions,  those  for  which  Gov- 
ernment makes  a  University  degree  necessary, 
on  the  other.  They  leave  the  student  en- 
tirely free,  attempting  to  exercise  no  moral 
or  religious  control  of  any  kind  over  him,* 
bat  simply  providing  a  police  for  general 
supervision,  a  magistrate  for  law,  and  a  prison 
for  flagrant  delinquents.  The  students  hare 
I  the  light  (within  very  wide  limits)  of  choos- 
ing the  subject  of  their  lectures,  of  hearing 
what  lectnres  they  please,  as  many  or  as  few 
as  they  please,  and  when  and  how  Uiey  please,' 
They  have  no  general  system  of  examinations 
fike  the  English  Universities,  the  students  of 
the  *  bread-studies,'  as  they  are  called.  Divin- 
ity, Law,  and  Medicine,  being  alone  required 
to  pas8  any  examination  at  all,  and  that  not 
involving  anything  but  a  very  feint  approach' 
to  the  Honour  List  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge* 
The  Governments,  indeed,  by  insisting  on  Uie 
*  bread-students '  hearing  certain  lectures^ 
exercise  a  practical  control  over  the  education 

*Dr.  P«ny's  Evidenee  in  the  Blue  Book  at  the 
b«id  of  our  hit  This  Tery  oompeteot  witnen,  who 
lAyi  that  he  has  lived  for  twenty  jreara  st  (German 
^BiTenities,  passed  tfaroagfa  them  himself,  and 
htea  intimale  with  their  great  men,  and  wh«  en* 
tfanriattieaily  admires  their  syetem,  admits  that  he! 
*^  '.^^ry  great  evils  arising  from  the  entire  eman- 
^pstioB  of  German  stadents  from  reliinons  oon- 
\toV  ^* 


of  that  portion  of  the  University  ^outh ;  but 
the  students  of  *  Philosophy '  (which  includes 
erervthinff  but  the  bread-studies),  are  under 
no  limitation  whatever.  The  bread-etudenta 
thus  commence  at  the  Universities  (and  have 
indeed  commenced  at  the  public  schools, 
which  are  equally  under  the  control  of  the 
Governments)  a  system  in  which  they  find 
themselves  involved  throughout  their  career. 
*  Every  profession  is  really  a  State  oflBce; 
they  are  all  offices  under  Government ;  every 
clergyman,  every  lawyer,  and  every  medical 
man  is  an  officer  under  Government  more  or 
lees.'* 

With  scarcely  an  exception  these  Univer* 
stties  possess  no  Oolleffiate  system,  no  visible 
University,  the  studenis  living  independently 
in  lodgings,  and  largely  frequenting  public- 
honsea,  where  they  generally  have  hired 
rooms.f  These  institutions  are  filled  with  a, 
very  much  larger  proportion  of  students 
from  the  lower  classes  than  Oxford  and 
CamMdge,  'five-sixths  of  them  being,'  it  is 
said,  ^poor  men  according  to  our  ideas.'} 

llieir  leading  feature  is  the  Professoriate. 
Everything  hangs  upon  that  body.  The 
Proflessors  are  the  governors  of  the  Universi- 
ties under  the  Cabinet  Minister.  They  are 
paid  partly  by  the  Government  and  partly 
by  fees.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  State  to 
secure  the  best  men;  through  the  rivalry 
between  States  and  Universities,  as  well  as 
between  the  Professors  themselves;  through 
the  Professoriate  being  a  r^pilar  profession, 
to  which  men  devote  themselves  from  an 
early  age ;  and  finally  in  consequence  of  the 
few  openings  for  an  independent  career  in 
Germany — ^most  all  the  intellectual  emi- 
nence of  the  country  is  concentrated  in  the 
Uniyer8ities.§  Books  are  chiefly  written 
there ;  the  press  of  the  country  is  controlled 
and  influenced  directly  from  those  centres ; 
the  policy  of  Germany  is  powerfully  affected 
by  these  Professors,  ana  they  not  unfre- 
quently  make  their  way  straight  from  the 
professorial  to  the  senatorial  seat 

As  the  Universities  undertake  to  turn  out 
men  completely  fitted  for  the  liberal  profes- 
sions, much  of  the  work  done  at  them  is  of 
course  nothing  more  than  that  drilling  in 
multiform  detail  which  in  England  goes  on 
during  apprenticeship,  so  to  speak,  in  the 


*  Dr.  Perry^i  Bvidenee^  Ao. 

f  Ibid.  *  The  University  police  generally  go  the 
ronodi  of  the  beei^hoiises  and  wme-honses,  and 
turn  the  students  oat  at  a  oertsin  tima  of  nights' 
DhelUng  is  part  of  their  svBteia 

llWi 

g  The  effect  <^  this  concentration  of  intellect  at 
the  Universities  is,  of  course,  to  impoverish  the 
rest  of  the  eonntry.  Dr.  Perry  says  that  *  thera 
is  a  far  greater  nnaaber  of  weU*eduoatad  men  in 
English  than  in  Germaa  soeistj/ 
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^essiima  tfaemaelves.  On  all  other  anb- 
ject8  besides  these  the  rivalry  amongst  the 
Professors  has  the  good  e6fect  of  stimulating 
and  advancing  the  higher  class  of  studies, 
but,  it  must  also  be  said  at  the  expense  of 
anything  like  a  fixing  or  steadying  of  the 
youthful,  mind.  The  whole  system  being 
that  of  teaching  by  Professors'  lectures,  and 
not  by  books  or  examinations,  school  follows 
school,  theory  theory,  till  there  is  nothing 
received,  nothine  old,  no  foundation  laid. 
In  the  professed  nome  of  free  thought  there 
is  for  the  mass  no  freedom  of  thought. 
After  a  school  has  had  its  day  some  iabler 
man  than  his  fellows  strikes  out  a  new 
line,  and  anon  the  whole  body  of  studeots, 
who  have  servilely  followed  the  fashionable 
teacher,  go  over  to  the  new  man,  who  de- 
molishes the  system  of  his  predecessor.  He 
is  always  a  man  of  mark.  Crowds  dwell  on 
his  lips,  write  down  every  word  he  says, 
copy  even  his  physical  peculiarities.  Unpre- 
pared by  any  previous  study,  they  are  at 
his  rtiercy.  There  is  no  time  for  thought 
Brilliant  speculation,  daringtheory,  dawsTihg 
rhetoric,  role  the  hour.  What  is  carried 
away  from  the  Professor  is  wholly  untested ; 
there  is  no  attempt  to  remove  erroneous 
impressions.  Thus  fashion,  accident,  indi- 
ridual  genius,  govern  the  mental  condition 
of  University  life.*  The  effect  of  this  *  free- 
dom '  on  the  character  and  creed  of  Germany 
is  too  well  known  to  need  remark.  Zea- 
lous lecturing,  great  scholarship,  industrious 
research,  profound  thought,  are  no  doubt 
obtained  amongst  a  certain  limited  class,  but 
at  an  expense  which  may  well  make  English- 
men question  whether  it  may  not  possibly 
be  better  to  exist  without  them. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  describe,  side  by 
side  with  the  above  outline,  what  are  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

They  differ,  in  the  first  place,  from  tne 
German  Universities,  in  being  very  ancient, 
independent  corporations  with  independent 
Courts  of  law,  and  privileges  of  various 
kinds.  The  State  interferes  with  them  no 
more  than  it  does  with  any  other  corporation 
in  the  realm.  It  has  on  the  whole  left  them 
to  manage  their  own  affairs,  with  only  such 
occasional  interference  as  any  great  changes 
in  the  nation,  or  the  proof  of  any  particular 
abuses  may  demand.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  supervision  by  any   State   oflScer,  no 

♦Dr.  Piis«y*8  Evidence  in  the  Blue  Book  men- 
tioned above,  and  also  in  the  Report,  Ae.,  preeented 
to  the  Board  of  Heads  of  Houses  and  Proetore, 
1868.  The  only  antidote  to  this  elaring  vice  of 
the  sysiern  seems  to  He  in  the  namoer  of  Univer- 
sitiee,  and  the  praotice  of  men  attending  more 
than  one.  For  the  rapid  soecession  of  schools 
daring  the  last  eentnry  see  Kahnis*  ^Internal  His- 
tory of  German  Protestantisai.' 


action  of  the  State  further  than  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  very  few  Professors,  whose  chaira 
have  been  founded  by  past  Governments.  In 
a  word,  a  leading  idea  is  independence  and 
sielf-governmenU 

Next,  they  are  in  the  closest  connexion  with 
a  particular  religious  system.  At  Oxford  every 
]>octor  and  Master  of  Arts,  at  Cambpdgo 
every  Member  of  the  Senate,  must  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England,  and  sign  a  test 
to  that  effect  This  provision,  and  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  also  protect,  though  not 
absolutely,  the  Colleges.  Those  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  may 
receive  their  education  at  the  Universitiea 
freely  and  without  molestation,  but  may  not 
meddle  with  the  revenues  or  government  of 
bodies  which  were  founded  by  and  for 
Churchmen,  and  constantly  confirmed  to 
Churchmen  by  the  nation.  This  connexion 
discovers  itself  in  University  Church  Servicea 
and  sermons,  r^nlar  attendance  of  Graduates 
and  Undergraduates  at  CoUep  Chapels,  ex* 
aminations  in  elementary  Divinity,  education 
to  a  large  extent  by  clergymen,  the  constant 
interchange  of  clergymen  between  the 
Universities  and  the  parish  churches  of  the 
realm,  the  presence  of  a  certain  number  of 
University  men  as  Bishops  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  preparation  at  the  Universities  of 
a  large  proportion  of  their  students  for  Holy 
Orders.  This  definite  Church  connexion, 
colouring  the  relations  of  the  Universities 
with  the  whole  nation,  is  then  another  fun- 
damental idea.* 

Next,  these  two  institutions  prescribe  to 
themselves  as  their  main  object  and  duty  the 
education  of  young  men  after  they  leave 
school  The  promotion  of  learning  and 
science  is  regarded  as  of  secondary  im- 
portance. Teaching  is  the  special  function 
of  Professors  and  Tutors.  Certain  standard 
books  are  used  as  text-books,  a  system  more 
developed  at  Oxford  than  at  Cambridge,  but 
characteristic  of  both  places.    Examinations 

*  The  effects  of  the  existing  system  are  more 
eonepionous  than  is  sometimes  supnosed,  do4 
only  in  the  manners  and  style  of  Oxfbra  and  0am* 
briuffe  men,  but  in  their  life  and  character.  It  may 
certamly  be  asserted  that  their  morality  is  higher, 
though  th^re  are  of  course  black  sheep,  than  that 
of  any  siorilar  body  of  young  men  in  the  worid, 
and  there  is  a  wide  and  deep  vein  of  earDSst  re- 
ligion amoDg^t  them.  Dr.  rnsey  speaks  in  his 
Evidence  (before  Mr.  Ewart's  conunittee)  of  a  coU 
lege  where  '  one^third  are  weekly  eomsninieants, 
many  more  are  more  than  monthly  eommimicanti, 
and  not  a  bad  word  is  spoken  in  the  ooUege.'  This 
Is  no  uncommon  case.  The  smns  raisd  araconff 
them  for  charitable  purposes  are  astonishing.  GoE 
lege  diapels  are  no  longer  (to  the  vast  migority) 
the  penance  they  once  were.  No  one  accuses 
them  of  want  of  spirit,  yet  fighting  and  duelling 
are  simply  unheard  of  amongst  them. 
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fire^  vith  some  exoeptioD^  the  coDsUnt 
aeoompaniment  of  all  teaching  in  all  stages ; 
^umoiDations  of  an  extremely  severe  kind,  and 
attracting  the  eager  oonppetition  of  tbo  ablest 
jonth  of  the  countrj,  for  those  abler  men ;  of 
a  somewhat  lax  nature^  too  lax,  for  the  r<^t 
To  some  extent,  no  donbt,  learning  and 
BCience  are  promoted  ;  but  to  a  far  less  degree 
than  in  Germany.  Thu^  naturally,  the 
Tutorial  element  is  far  more  developed  than 
the  Professorial.  There  is  little  or  none  of 
that  rivalry  of  Profesaors,  that  fame  of  par- 
ticular men,  that  tossing  and  shifting  of 
opinion,  which  is  characteristic  of  Germany.^ 
Thus,  naturally,  the  supervision  of  the 
students'  course  of  study  is  of  a  ,  different 
bud.  They  are  iree,  and  yet  not  free  \ 
free  withia  well  ascertained  limits.  They 
have  large  areas  of  choice  within  those 
limits,  but  the  border-lines  are  rigorously 
defined*  Another  fundamental  idea  thev,  is 
that  of  mental  and  moral  training  under  a 
fixed  but  elastic  system. 

Next,  the  Collegiate  system  takes  the  place 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  of  the  perfectly 
free  and  independent  individualism   which 
almost  universally  prevails  in   the  German 
institutions.    Evei^  stud  opt  must  belong  to 
aome  College  or  Hall.    Every  man's  habits 
of  life  are  known  and  controlled  by  University 
and  College  officers.    He  b  responsible  to  a 
particular  College  Tutor  as  well  aa  to  the 
Head  of  bis  House,  the  Proctors  and  the 
y ice-Chancel lor#    Some  modification  of  this 
law-  is  found  at  Cambridge,  where  a  man  may 
hve  in  lodgings  from  the  first,  but  only  in 
lodgings  under  the  systematic  supervision  of 
bis  College,  being  as  much  bound  to  College 
chapel^  lectures,  and   meals,  aa  if  he  had 
looms  within  the  walls ;  and  at  Oxford  after 
three  years'  residence,  when  he  migrates  to 
lodgings,  under  less  reetraiot  than  at  Cam- 
l^ridge.    This  College  life  means  the  constant 
living,  more  or  less,  in  the  midst  of  a  particular 
set  of  n>en  of  the  saipe  age,  niixing  with 
^em  at  meals,,  lectures,, Chapel,  amusements, 
the  connexion,  with  a  particular  ^^  of  senior 
laen  aa  Tutors,  the  o]>edience  to  certain  not 
very  stringent  rules,  the  esprit  de  corps  of  an 
old  established  body  with  which  an  intimate 
connexion  is  formed  for  life  by  the  youth  wjxo 
eaters  it,  and  who  becomes  a  sbar^f  in  its 
{[lories,  its  difficulties,  ita  character,  and  ita 
uifloenee.    These  bodies  are  endowed,  some 
very  richly,  not  by  the  nation,  but  by  par- 
ticular benefactors. '  The  officers  being  paid 
tbiefly  out  of  these  endowments,  the  security 
breffidency  lies  in  the  test  of  examination  for 
f  etlowshipe,  the  action  of  public  opinion,  the 
tivalrjr  of  Colleges.   A  common,  quasi-family 
|f<^  »  then  another  fundamental  idea.    The 
llmversitiea  are  composed  of  a  number  of 


families  bound  together  by  very  unmCTOus 
ties,  interlacing  one  another  in  every  possible 
mai^ner.  A.  visible  University,  or  rather  a 
set  of  buildiuffs,  mostly  Collegiate,  but  a  few 
common  to  all,  with  their  adjuncts  of  groves 
and  gardens,  characterises  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Wo  can  hardly  conceive  of  them 
except  under  that  aspect 

finally,  the  system  deliberately  adopted 
is  one  which  contemplates  formation  of  the 
mind  rather  than  information — general, 
rather  than  special  preparation  for  after  life« 
All  students  alike  are  obliged  to  show  that 
they  have  attained  to  a  certain  proficiency 
in- the  liberal  atudies  before  pursuing  even 
thoae  elements  of  particular  studies^  which  are 
connofited  with  professions.  No  State  re- 
(jiiMremeats  force  an  examin«ktioa  on  the  Uni- 
versities for  particular  professions,  all  such 
matters  being  left  in  this  country  to  settle 
themselves  by  the  action  of  public  opinion 
and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Here»  then,  there  is  evidently  no  slight 
and  trivial  difference  of  detail,  but  an  antago- 
nism of  fundamental  ideas.  The  English 
and  the  Gerihan  Universitiea  are  two  distinct 
species.  Nor  by  any  Darwinian  theory  oan 
we  trace  the  difference  to  a  process  of  *  natu- 
ral selection.'  They  are  each  of  them  the 
result  of  national  circumstances  and  historical 
facta.  They  are  not  the  product  of  deliberate 
and  philosophical  forethought.  The  national 
formation  of  Germany— its  division,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  peculiar  and  unique  growth  of 
ita  feudal  and  imperial  system,  into  for  the 
most  part  small,  semi-independent,  rival 
territories — the  despotic  government  of  those 
territories — the  hold  of  the  Reformation  over 
the  most  active  and  vigorous  portions  of  the 
nation — the  peculiar  coaracter  of  that  Refor- 
mation— the  religious  wars  which  intensified 
territorial  differences — the  comparatively  late 
period  at  which  the  civilisation  of  the  people 
aa  a  whole  took  plape — these  circumstances, 
taken  along  with  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
Geripan  mind,  speculi^tive,  industrious,  inde- 
pendent, will  largely  account  for  the  charac- 
ter of  their  Un^veraities^  The  most  distin- 
fuished  are  also  the  lal^est  creations.  Berlin, 
»onn,  and  Munich^have  been  founded  in 
the  present  century*  Th^yt  "o  doubt — and 
all  the  rest,  far  more  than  Oxford  and  Cam* 
bridge^— have  partaken  of  the  more  systema* 
tic.  j^haiTActer  of  modern  ideas,  and  are  far  less 
than  our  owp  the  result  of  circumstances. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  the  children  of 
the  past  They  are  themselves  a  *  history  of 
England.'  Their  unbroken  continuity  from 
the  remotest  periods  of  that  history,  and  their 
share  in  all  the  political  and  religious  changes 
Qf  the  oouBtry^have  made  them  what  they 
are.    They  bear, a  distinctly  medieval  im- 
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press,  modified  an<^  indented  by  the  changes 
of  every  age,  so  that  in  each  i^  they  have 
met  what  was  required  of  them.  It  is  cer^ 
tainly  not  the  impress  they  wonld  have 
borne  had  they  started  full-grown,  f^ll^armed, 
from  the  brain  of  some  modern  Jove.  Their 
Collegiate  character,  for  example,  has  mainly 
grown  out  of  the  eflForts  of  good  men,  at 
different  periods,  to  mitigate  the  abuses  of 
the  older  license,,  and  to  promote  the  Nation- 
al as  distingnished  from  the  Roman  character 
of  our  clergy.  The  endowments  with  which 
they  so  liberally  and  nobly  supplied  their  in- 
stitutions hare  formed  a  Tutorial  system,  to 
which  the  Professoriate  has  been  an  addition 
— a  superstructure  slowly  and  laboriously 
erected.  That  Collegiate  and  Tutorial  sys- 
tem has  carried  with  it  \ht  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  mental  and  moral  training ;  for 
the  inmates  of  a  family  must  conform  to  the 
rules  of  the  family,  and  their  work  as  well  as 
everything  else  must  partake  of  the  *  common 
life.*  The  Church  character  of  these  institu- 
tions is  the  result  of  the  ecclesiastical  nature 
of  their  medieval  foundation,  exceptionally 
saved  in  England  by  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  the  Bnglish  Reformation.  Bodies  which 
had  been  the  centres  of  reforming  movements 
during  the  time  of  the  Roman  <H>edience  be- 
came naturally  the  centres  of  the  Reformation 
when  Church  and  State  reform^  themselves. 
The  insularity  of  our  people — the  union  of 
the  different  races  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed— the  compactness  of  the  island,  with 
its  facilities  of  commnnicatiou  between  all 
parts— the  wealth  of  its  population,  affording 
a  very  large  class  of  men  of  leisure — the  free- 
dom on  the  whole  from  great  convulsions — 
the  conservatire  character  of  English  law*— are 
all  ingredients  in  the  formation  and  perpetu- 
ation of  our  Universities.  They  are,  in  fact, 
the  only  things  in  England  which  can  stand 
comparison  in  every  respect  with  the  Oonsti- 
tuCion  of  the  Ohnrch  and  State  themselves. 
They  have  run  parallel  with  both,  and  will 
no  doubt  share  their  (kte,  whatever  it  ttiay 
be. 

We  say,  (hen,  that  in  considering  the  pro- 
posals for  reform  or  *  organization  *  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  it  is  not  only  right  but 
necessary  to  enquire  what  people  mean. 
Have  they  taken  the  German  universities 
for  their  model,  and  set  themselves  to  de* 
stroy  the  English  character  of  our  institutions 
in  order  to  reconstruct  them  after  that  mod* 
el  ?  Or  are  they  content  to  retain  all  that  is 
old  and  valuable  in  them,  merely  desrrinff  to 
expose  abuses  and  set  them  free  to  work  up 
to  their  capacity?  Do  they  wish  to  deal 
with  the  matter  as  if  it  were  a  tahula  ra«a,  to 
take  what  they  think  is  abstractedly  the  best 
course,  ignoring  the  past,  ler  to  take  fiicta  as 


they  find  them,  treating  them  Hke  practical 
men  f  Do  they  prefer  the  intellectual  mod- 
el, such  as  we  kiiow  it  in  ancient  Athens, 
such  as  we  find  it  in  the  mind  of  Plato — tiie 
Greek  type  of  which  the  modem  German  is 
in  many  respects  the  eopy,  or  tiie  Christian 
system  as  it  exists  amongst  ourselves,  the 
growth  and  outcome  of  Christian  life,  the 
product  and  child  of  Christianity  amidst  a 
ni^ly  religious  and  settled  community  f 

To  distinguish  between  these  two  types 
and  to  expose  the  mischief  of  confusing  them, 
is  not  to  deny  thatthere  are  merits  peculiar 
to  each.  Some  lessons  may  be  learnt,  as  we 
hope  to  show  from  the  system  of  our  neirii- 
bours.  We  may  have  a  genuine  English 
reform  without  a  revolution — a  real  progress 
on  the  -old  lines  as  distinguished  from  a 
mock  illusory  progress  carrying  us  in  anoth^ 
er  direction — a  real  regress.  On  the  Conti- 
nent it  is  satisfiictory  to  observe,  in  the  same 
way,  that  there  is  a  growing  perception  of 
English  merits.  Men  are  beginning  to  admit 
that  they  admire  the  very  things  which  our 
home  detractors  declare  to  be  so  deplorable* 
Our  much-abused  Collegiate  system  and 
moral  training  of  youth  is  the  envy  of  those 
who  do  not  possess  them.*  It  is  not  long 
since  the  French  Emperor  sent  over  a  Com- 
mission of  Inqufry  into  this  system  with  a 
view  to  the  reproduction  of  what  Prance  has 
never  yet  been  able  to  recover  since  the 
Revolution  swept  it  away.  It  would  be 
doing  an  injustice  to  both  the  Scotch  and 
German  Universities  to  place  them  in  the 
same  category ;  but  in  the  want  of  most  of 
the  features  which  distinguish  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  they  may  be  classed  together,  and 
it  is  observable  that  a  very  promising  rein- 
trod  notion  of  the  Collegiate  system  has  been 
lately  commenced  at  St.  Andrew*s.  The 
growing  cosmopolitanism  of  the  age  is 
making  itself  felt  We  are  all  inquiring  and 
learning  about  each  other.  TTie  danger  Is 
lest,  in  the  ardour  of  what  is  to  many  a  new 
discovery,  a  fatal  eagerness  to  disparage 
ourselves  Aould  destroy  that  modest  appr^ 
elation  of  our  own  advantages  which  it  isonf 
plainest  duty  to  cultivate,  lest,  in  short,  one 
side  of  the  question  should  be  regarded  to  tbe" 
exclusion  of  the  other. 

For  a  fair  silmple  of  tiie  demands  of  a  ki^ 
class  of  University  Reformers,  Mr.  Patttson  s 
very  able  book  may  be  now  examined.  Let 
us  place  his  demands  by  the  side  of  the  fitets 
as  we  have  given  tbetn.  He  speaks  the  sense 
of  many  leading  refbrmers  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  for  example^ 
whose  speeches,  in  and  out  of  the  Houses 

*  Dr.  D5lllnger  in  hia  *  ITniTersitiea  Past  and 
Present' 
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lecve  as  in  no  doabt  of  his  tenljneBts*  In 
the  eyidenee  before  tbe  Committee-  of  the 
House  on  Mr.  Sfrart's  BtU  will  be  fonnd  the 
same  ideas  pot  forth  bj  Honourable  Mem- 
ben  in  their  aoeitions,  and  by  several  Ox* 
ford  and  Cambridge  witnesses  in  their  an- 
Bwos.  Less  folly  dereloped  some  years  ago, 
they  yet  find  a  congenial  home  in  the  Bloe- 
book  containing  the  B^K>rt  of  the  University 
Cosamissioii, 

It  does  not  cost  moeh  tronble  to  get  at 

the   fondamental    idea  of    Mn   Pattison's 

reforms.    The  Bnglish  notion  of  a  XToW ersity 

edneation  he  at  once  boldly  pronoonoes  to  be 

a  nmtake.    He  proposes  *  nothing  less  than 

a  change  in  the  aims  and  objeots  of  Oxford ' 

(p.  324).    XTnifersrties  are  not  meant  to 

edicate  youth.    They  may  do  it  by  the  way ; 

joang  men  may  cone  and  listen  to  Profes- 

sore ;  bat  the  tme,  normal  fanction  of  these 

peisonages  fs   Ihe  pnrsnit  of  learning  and 

Kieoce,  and  for  them  Universities  exist    As 

the  high  priests  of  science  ii  is  their  calling 

to  interpret  it  and  band  it  down  to  their 

SQcceflsore.     Everything  is  therefore  to   be 

saorificed  to  dieir  exaltation  and  enconrage- 

inent    The  Professoriate  shonld  be  a  regniar 

profession,  largely  endowed,  very  nnmerons, 

the  object  of  ambition  to  all  literary  men, 

open  to  all  alike.    In  order  to  apply  this 

dostrine  to  the  existing  English  system,  the 

Colkges,  which  now  swarm  wkh  yonng, 

active  life,  are  to  be  emptied  of  the  real 

iDtmders  and  set  aside  for  the  true  men,  the 

Professors,    alo^    with    their    wives    and 

fiuBilies.    The  GoWegp  endowments   are  to 

be  'remodelled^  and  the  College  bniidings 

grsdoally  appropriated   to  the  nse  of  the 

professor  fetiows  of  the  several  foenlties'  (^ 

^9).    He  sketches  some  elementary  details 

of  his  phin,  taking  a  fad  where  he  can  as 

s^igzestive  of  a  method  of  proceeding.   Some 

of  these  facts  indeed  afford  \^u.%  a  slender 

tvwfi.   Oriel  is  the  OoHege  of  Bishop  Botler ; 

therefore  it  may  be  set  aside  for  Moral  and 

Mental  Science^  '  merging  In  it#  foundation 

tbe  present  Lofirio,  White's,  and  the  Wayn- 

^  Chairs.'    On  the  other  hand,  H  is  to 

B^p  itself  of  the  only  existing  foot  which 

^  bear  on  the  subject^  inz.,  that,  it  at 

P|^t  provides  Xh^  salaty  of  the  Begins 

^'ofcsior  of  Modern  History ;  this  gentleman's 

^ome,  along   with   his  oolleagae's  at  All 

Scvis,  being  transforved  bodily  to  Qoeen's ; 

vhidk  OolTege,  after  the  expnision  of  its 

P'^^snt  inhabitants,  is  to  absorb  all  prssent 

^  futnre  Historical  and  cognate  Professor- 

^'^    All  Sonls,  htfvinflf  already  a  tendency 

|o  ooQstitate  itself  in  a  h^l  direction,  is  to 

be  helped  to  eject  every  non- legal  element, 

^  to  beeon^e  the  epcqiusive  home  of  Law* 

%ucal  Science  is  to  build  itself  a  periDanent 


nest  at  Oorpns  and  Mertoti,  and  Mf  to  Corpus 
and  Meiton  were  added  the  splendid  endow- 
ments of  Magdalen,  the  MatiieroAtical  and 
Experimental  sciences  would  not  be  occupy* 
ing  a  larger  space  in  onr  esti^isbment  than 
their  importance  entitled  them  to  '  (p.  191). 
The  Colleges  which  are  to  be  made  homes 
for  the  fomilies  of  Profsssors  of  Philology, 
Medicine,  Art,  Architectnre,  Civil  Engineer* 
ing,  and  so  forth,  are  not  named,  the  above 
being  a  concession  to  the  weakness  of  the 
English  imi^nation  in  supplying  an  exaronle 
or  two  of  tne  author's  meaning.  Not  that 
be  proposes  a  violent  invasion  of  existing 
interests.  These  are  to  be  secured.  The 
succession  to  livings  will  renK>ve  many  of  the 
incumbrances. 

But  how  to  provide  for  the  Undergradu- 
ates, for  whom  these  Colleges  have  been 
either  built  or  enlarged  during  the  course  of 
the  last  six  centuries  f  We  say  built  or 
enlarged,  because,  whatever  the  ideas  of  the 
earliest  founders  may  have  been,  the  chrcum- 
stanoes  of  the  nation  from  i^e  to  age,- the 
pubKc  opinion  and  the  legislation  of  the 
country,  have  turned  them  into  homes  for 
the  temporary  reception  and  education  of 
young  men.  Not  a  single  College  of  the 
older  foundations  *  remains  now  on  its  origi- 
nal contracted  scale,  and  the  more  modem 
ones  have  provided  fVom  the  first  what 
was  required.  Even  that  original  contracted 
scale  implied  much  more  of  the  modem  idea 
than  some  rather  one-sided  explorers  of  the 
medieval  statutes  have  confessed.  No  doubt 
the  idea  of  the  pursuit  of  learning  was 
present  to  the  minds  of  the  early  founders 
m  a  more  decided  form  than  modem  Ui^i- 
versity  education  expresses,  but  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  education  of  persons,  wbo, 
if  they  remained  longer  under  the  College 
roof,  began  their  career  much  earlier  than  the 
present  Undergraduates,  the  school-system 
of  modem  times  not  being  then  in  existence, 
persons  also  who  were  expected  to  go  forth 
mto  the  world  for  posts  of  usefolness  in 
Church  and  State,  and  wbo  did  so  go  forth. 

Those  youths  liien,  for  whose  training  the 
wisdofo  of  our  ancestors  has  so  carefully 
provided,  are  to  be  summarily  and  htemlly 
tumed  out  into  the  streets.  They  have  no 
vested  interests.  They  are  to  ffo  into  private 
lodging-houses:  or  If  any  College,  not  yet 
absorh^  by  Profbssors  and  their  families^ 
chooses  to  admit  them,  they  may  be  admitted 
there,  but  on  a  wholly  different  fboting  from 
the  present,  conforming  indeed  to  the  general 
mles  of  the  House,  but  responsible  alone  to 
their.  Tutor,  who  may  be  selected  out  of  the 
whole  University.     In  short   the  present 

*  All  Sonls  aiiist  be  sarasplMl  at  Oxisrd 
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syatetd  of  ^  trainiiig/  whidi  the  aatiior  admitB 
is  ^  the  best  to  be  had  at  this  time  in  Europe ' 
p.  (97),  and  under  which  'we  have  greatly 
improved  the  character  of  the  work  done 
here  in  the  last  thirty  years'  (p.  273),  is  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  iSrofes- 
soriate  and  the  iron  claims  of  a  perfect 
Undergraduate  freedom.  * 

Not  even  is  the  separate  and  independent 
position  of  these  Professor-nurseries  to  be 
retained ;  for  their  funds  are  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  functionary  who  will  manage 
the  whole  in  common.  The  characteristic 
examinations  will  next  be  swept  away.  Only 
those  who  enter  for  an  Honour  Course  will 
attmot  the  attention  of  the  purified  Laputa. 
Its  dignity  will  not  be  sullied  by  contact  in 
any  snape  with  Passmen.  There  will  still 
no  doubt  be  '  students  not  candidates  for  a  de- 
gree residing  irregularly  ' — very  irregularly, 
we  suspect — ^for  the  benefit  of  the  Lectmres* 
(p.  821),  but  they  may  do  what  they  please. 
Neither  College  Heads  nor  College  Tutors, 
nor  stated  Examinations,  will  any  longer 
bring  them  to  book.  A  happy  Ufe  is  in 
store  for  them.  The  Honour  Course  will  not 
be  swept  away  like  the  other,  but  will  be 
altered  in  almost  every  respect.  Examina- 
tions will  no  longer  be  the  guiding  element 
in  the  system;  that  position  being  taken  by 
the  Prc^essors'  Lectures  and  the  Examina- 
tions having  reference  rather  to  what  has 
been  learnt  from  them.  Tlie  Oxford  system 
of  examining  in  certain  books,  which  Cam- 
bridge is  now  to  some  extent  following,  is, 
of  course, '  Nehushtan.'  It  is  the  stronghold 
of  that  narrow,  antiquated  spirit  which  has 
been  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  mischief.  A 
system  of  compulsory  attendance  on  Profes- 
sors will  then  be  possible. 

Finally,  to  nciake  the  likeness  to  the  author's 
model  complete,  the  Theological  department 
must  be  gradually  placed  on  a  totally  different 
footing.  '  Theology  has  not  begun  to  exist 
as  a  science  among  us' — not  only  in  the 
sense  tbat  it  is  little  studied,  which  is  true 
enough,  but  in  the  sense  of  never  yet  having 
been  allowed  to  show  its  face  except  ,^in 
concert  with  the  Heads  of  the  Church' 
(p.  177).  The  Divinity  Examinations  which 
now  form  part  of  the  course  are  an  empty 
^academic  tradition  continued  from  mere 
habit.'  It  is  only  in  a  soqiewhat  distant 
future  that  the  author  can  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  a  free  course  for  Theology. 
*Jn  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind  in 
this  country,  it  is  hopeless  to  propose, to 


.  *  Mr.  Mm,  in  his  Inaugural  Address  at  St  An- 
drew's, said  that  *tbe  old  English  tJAlTersitiea,  in 
the  present  generation,  are  doing  better  work  than 
they  have  done  within  human  memory  in  teaehing 
the  ordinary' atndies  of  thsir  «turrionlaOi«' 


assiffu  to  it  the  {dace  and  rank  which  is  tto 
due^  (p.  300).  It  throws  some  Ught  upon 
his  meaning  to  observe  that  he  ia  possessed 
wkh  the  terrible  bightmare  of  a  ^  Catholic ' 
or  ♦Anglican'  pirty,  a  party  of  'growing 
stjrength '  (p.  298)^  bearing  down  upon  his 
University  and  laying  its  heavy  hand  upon 
Uie  Philosophical  School,  a  school  by-the4>y 
which  be  mercilesdy  attacks  himself. 

On  one  point  Mr.  Pattison  apparently  de- 
sorts  his  German  .model ;  but  we  are  not  sure 
if  it  is  more  than  an  apparent  desertion.  He 
seems  to  have  perinaaed  himself  that  there 
will  be  vitality  enough  In  the  new  Univefa- 
ty,  when  once  set  going  on  its  new  course, 
to  govern  itself.  The  authoritativa  and  ab- 
solute interference  of  the  nation  in  order  to 
sjet  it  going  he  not  lonly  desires,  but  vehe- 
mently claims  as  a  national  duty.  This,  how- 
ever, he  supposes  to  be  no  more  out  of  order 
than  the  interferences  of  Henry  VIIL,  Eliza- 
beth, and  Laud.  But  it  must  bo  observed 
that  the  proposed  changes  are  wholly  differ* 
ent  in  kind  and  degree  from  thoae  effected 
in  former  times  ;  and  it  requires  a  robust 
faith  to  believe  that,  when  all  the  ancient 
landooarks  are  removed,  the  ship  can  be 
navigated  without  the  inoeseant  supervision 
of  a  superior  power  in  the  &hap6  of  a  StAte 
ofBcer  of  some  sort  or  other.  The  indepen- 
dent, self-governing  position  of  theee  venera- 
ble bodies  would  beyond  doubt  pass  away  with 
all  the  rest^  and  the  State-governed,  depart* 
mental  Qerman  University  toke  its  place. 

The  issue  then  is  broad  and  palpable.  Mr. 
Pattison  has  spoken  out  more  plainly  than 
others,  and  perhaps  will  receive  smail  thanks 
for ;  his  pains ;  but  the  voices  raised  of  late 
amotkgst  us  are  in  reality  pitched  in  the 
same  key.  The  Qeroian  type  is  the  new 
model.  Are. we  prepared  to  accept  it,  or 
are  we  resolved  to  keep  this  unique  pos- 
session, this  priceless  national  inheritance, 
^  which  has  come  down  to  us  through  so 
many  centuries,  and  which,  if  once  destroyed, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  restore! '  *  This  is 
one  of  the  most  iaterestitig  of  the  many 
qaestions,  now  before  the  ination.  We  are 
much  mistaken  it^  when. the  issue  is  ^irly 
joined,,  there  will  not  be  ^uch  a  response 
sacLA  rally  from, all  quarters  of  the  land  as 
will  cause  the  leyolntiotiary  .party  to  put  by 
its  schemes  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity. 

It  would  be  interes^g,  and,  if  space  al- 
lowed,  this  would  be, die  proper  place  for  itf 
to  traoe  the  difference  between  the  results  of 
the  systevia  of  the  two  jcouatriea;  to  show 
how  far  short  the  Qenoan  Universities  ^"^ 
of  providing  an  .educa&iou  for  the  upper  and 
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oppttMniddk  olnses,  while  the  sbdp-kdepiog 
class  receives  more  thaa  its  due  share;  to 
trace  exactly  the  opposite  class  of  &ctl  in 
the  Eaglish  system.  It  will  be  enough  to 
saj  here  of  those  who  leave  onr  own  Univer- 
sities that  the  nation  appears  to  be  very  weU 
satisfied  with  them.  No  cUrgy  are,  on  the 
whole,  SQch  fiivoaritea  as  onra.  Not  long 
ago  the  Universities  supplied  five-sixths  m 
them,  and  even  now  diey  supply  two-thirds. 
No  upper-school  masters  are  so  completely 
trained  for  their  work;  no  statesmen  or 
coantry  gentlemen  of  a  higher  type  than 
our  own  exists.  The  only  complaint  as  to 
the  bar  and  other  professions  is  that  Univer- 
sity men  are  drained  off  into  so  many  new 
openings  that  they  do  not  supply  as  many 
recruits  for  the  old  professions  as  might  be 
wished.  The  ranks  of  literature  swarm  with 
these  men,  and  it  is  they  who  hold  the  press 
at  its  present  high  level.  If  they  write  com- 
paratively few  books  while  at  the  Universi- 
ties, they  write  under  the  influence  of  the 
trainiag  received  there.  Certainly  England 
has  done  as  much  for  science  as  any  other 
nalioD. 

So  (at  from  the  nation  being  ready  to  ex- 
change its  own  English  type  for  the  German, 
we  assert  that  it  is  well  aware  that  it  possess- 
es an  excellent  thing,  a  thing  of  which  it 
odIj  desirea  to  have  a  little  more ;  and  we 
are  snrc  that  no  sensible  man  who  can  look 
at  all  sides  of  the  question,  could  recommend 
it  to  make  the  exchange.    The  gain  would 
be  more  than  doubtful,  the  loss  certain,  enor- 
mous, irremediable.    But  it  does  not  follow 
that  these  institutions  are  beyotid  improve- 
ment; it  does  not  follow  that  there  may  not 
be  some  points  in  the  Gennan  system  which 
might  be  incorporated,  without  injuring  our 
own ;  it  does  not  even  follow  that  we  may  not 
take  a  leaf  or  two  out  of  Mr.  Pattison's  clever, 
but  revolutionary  book.    No  doubt  the  roots 
of  oar  University  life  are  intimately  inter- 
twined with  one  another.    We  hold  it  to  be  a 
principle  that  they  should  not  be  disturbed  ; 
W  the  earth  may  be  dug  up  a  little  round 
About  them.     If  we  see  a  branch  bearing 
leas  fruit  than  it  ought,  it  may  be  from  want 
of  sach  tending  and  pruning.    It  may,  in- 
<leed,  be  a  sign  of  decay,  decay  produced 
bj  some  past,  unskilful  tampering  with  the 
foota,  or  the  removal  of  some  shelter  and 
Pfoteetion.    Posubly  even  this  may  be  reme- 
<iled ;  it  may  not  be  too  late. 

Some  of  the  defective  points  in  the  Uni- 
▼ernty  system  are  generally  admitted,  and 
^1  now  be  taken  in  order. 

The  intellectual  training  of  that  large  poiv 
tbn  of  men  who  only  aspire  to  the  Ordi- 
jwy,  or  Potl,  or  Pass  Diegree,  is  decidedly 
below  the  proper  level  of  a  University.    A(v. 


Pattison,  we  have  seen,  would  iippatiently 
sweep  away  the  whole  system  of  Pass  ex- 
aminations. This  would  be  suicidal.  It 
would  at  once  dissever  from  our  Universi- 
ties most  of  our  nobility  and  gentry,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  our  dergy,  lawyers,  and 
pr^essional  men.  Whatever  may  oe  done 
m  Germany,  we  call  hardly  conceive '  that 
any  large  portion  of  this  exceedingly  prac- 
tical English  people  would  now-a-cEiys  care 
to  send  their  sons  where  they  were  suffered 
to  do  precisely  what  they  pleased.  This  was, 
indeed,  the  state  of  things  in  the  last  century. 
The  old  system  of  Exercises  and  Disputations 
bad  died  out :  the  new  one  of  General  Pub- 
lic Examinations  had  not  come  in.  What  that 
state  of  things  was  is  only  too  well  known. 
While  some  great  men  at  either  University 
kept  alive  the  old. traditions,  and  showed  by 
their  splendonr  what  the  darkness  was  out 
of  which  the  light  came,  the  conditions  both 
of  Tutorial  and  Undergraduate  life  were  be- 
low, contempt.  The  low  condition  of  the 
clergy  otjly  too  faithfully  showed  what  the 
Universities  had  become,  and  itself  reacted 
only  too  efficiently  on  the  places  of  their 
training.  The  very  thought  of  a  recurrence 
to  a  system  of  unexamined  youth  ^t  Oxford 
and  Canibridge  is  enough  to  mj^ke  any  re> 
fleeting  persou  shudder.  Very  little  more  to 
be  desired  is  the  other  alternative ;  a  much 
diminished  University  of  Honour  meu  alone. 

The  present  system  of  General  Public  Ex- 
aminations for  all  Undergraduates  com- 
menced with  the  present  century.  Under 
this  system  the  Universities  have  advanced 
to  their  present  high  position  as  educating 
bodies.  Among  its  first  fruits  must  be  pro- 
minently placed  that  enormous  improvement 
of  our  clergy,  which  the  veteran  Statesman, 
Mr,  Grenville^  remarked  §ome  few  years  ago, 
at  the  clo$e  of  his  long  life,  was  by  fhr  the 
most  remarkable  change  he  had  witnessed 
since  the  days. of  his  yofuth.  We  ^all  point 
out  presently  that  the  Competitive  portion  of 
this  systemi,  the  Honour  Course,  nas  been 
over  stimulated.  A  different  fate  has  over- 
taken the  Pass  Course.  In  spite  of  various  at- 
temptffto  make  it  more  worthy  of  the  Univer- 
sities, it  remain^  Jn  a  very  unsatisfactory  state* 

The  Pas$  Cour^e-^we  use  the  Oxford  term, 
but  neither  University  can  look  down  on  the 
other — is  the  produet  of  two  things,  (1^  the 
experienced  necessity  for  publicly  and  tnere- 
fore  similarly  exaaiiniug  every  student  before 
he  takes  his  degree,  which  of  .itself  enforces 
a  low  standard  60  the  part  of  the  Universi- 
ty; and  (2)  the  Collegiate  system,  which 
has  hitherto, k^pt  \lp  the  traditions  of  College 
independence  aa  to  the  rigbti^of  jivdging  and 
fixing  the  intellectuaji  eio^dition  of  young 
men  at  eotranoe;  thi^  keeps  the  i^^dard 
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lower  still.  Obviondy  If  no  College  coold 
enter  students  unless  tbey  had  attained  to  a 
definite  stage  of  proficiency  in  given  subjects, 
the  whole  mass  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
years  might  be  examined  on  the  footing  of 
the  proficiency  which  experience  showed 
onght  to  be  attained  by  men  of  avera^ 
abilities,  and  indnstry.  But  so  far  from  this, 
every  possible  variety  exists  at  different  (Col- 
leges and  Halls,  from  a  high,  competitive,  ex- 
oludiog  standard,  to  keep  out  any  but  the 
most  promising  men,  down  to  no  examination 
of  any  sort  whatever.  Thus  men  at  these 
inferior  Ck>tlege6  and  Halls,  absolutely  igno- 
rant of  the  rudiments  of  a  liberal  education, 
are  thrown  into  the  scale.  The  standard 
must  necessarily  be  fixed  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible point  No  examiners  can  go  beyond  a 
certain  number  of  *  plucks.'  Papers  of  any 
sort  may  be  set,  but  the  real  question  is,  of 
course,  as  to  the  sort  of  answers  which  the 
majority  will  give.  Examiners  change  every 
two  years ;  the  material  remains  the  same. 

The  obvious  remedy  la  to  take  the  ques- 
tion of  previous  training  out  of  the  hands  of 
small  and  interested  belies,  and  to  establish 
a  University  Matriculation  or  EDtrance  Ex- 
amination. This  has  been  proposed  over  and 
•ver  again,  but  has  hitherto  ikiled.  The 
Colleges  have  always  put  forth  the  specious 
argument  that  such  a  Procrustean  rule  would 
prevent  many  men  from  coming  up  to  reside 
who  would  otherwise  have  bec^e  orna- 
ments to  the  University ;  an  argument  true 
in  itself  but  worthless  by  the  side  of  the 
discredit  brought  upon  the  University  by  the 
low  standard  of  the  unprepared  men ;  still 
more  when  the  certain  effect  (after  a  short 
time)  of  this  general  entrance  examination 
upon  tiie  whole  education  of  the  country  is 
taken  into  account.  Who  can  doubt  that 
the  schools  which  send  boys  to  the  Univer- 
sities would  in  absolute  self^efence  find 
methods  of  bringing  them  up  to  ihe  required 
point!  At  present  their  most  idle  and  ig- 
norant boys  make  their  way  within  the  sa- 
cred precincts,  and,  once  there,  are  safe.  No 
vengeance  can  be  visited  on  the  schools  from 
whence  they  come.  Their  old  masters  have 
washed  their  hands  of  tiieni,  and  their  sub- 
sequent frequent  ^plucks'  and  lengthened 
residence  are  placed  to  the  account  of  the  too 
facile  Alma  Mater,  which  should  never  have 
received  them.  As  to  isolated  cases  of 
blameless  i^^rance,  what  can  be  plainer  than 
that  the  industrious  men  who,  after  tibey 
come  into  j!e8idenoe,  are  able  to  master  the 
difficulties  arising  from  deficient  trainitig, 
oould,  if  they  were  obliged,  bring  themselves 
up  to  the  required  point  before  they  came  9 
Tnis  feeble,  nay,  ridicvlous  argument  finds  a 
•ertain  support  from  the  men  of  the  extreme 


left,  who,  like  Mr.  Fattison,  profess  to  disap- 
prove any  limitation  whatever  of  perfect 
freedom,  and  who,  to  be  consistent,  are 
obliged  to  gi^e  up  all  idea  of  Pass  examina- 
tions in  any  form.  Public  opinion  is,  how. 
ever,  forming  itself  within  the  Universities 
on  this  point.  If  it  is  not  speedily  effective, 
the  next  University  Commission  {griod  aJbsit) 
will  certainly  enforce  the  measure. 

Meanwhile,  despairing  of  an  equalisation  of 
the  men  at  starting,  r^onoers  at  both  Uni- 
versities are  studying  to  make  the  Psea 
Course  more  worthy  of  its  aim  and  object. 
At  Oxford,  which  has  for  the  last  sixteen 
years  had  a  midway  examination  oalled  Mo- 
derations, and  which  thus  stops  the  PassmaD, 
and  makes  htm  ^ve  an  account  of  himself 
in  each  year  of  his  course,  the  clomsy  sys- 
tem of  examining  tiiese  men  finally  in  two 
Schooh)  is  likely  to  be  very  soon  abolished. 
A  single  School,  embracing  a  wider  range  of 
subjects,  including  Physical  Science,  Mathe- 
matics, and  History,  without  giving  up  Clas- 
sics, will  probably  be  substituted  in  its  place. 
With  some  proposed  improvement  in  the 
Pass  work  at  Moderations,  especially  the  in- 
clusion of  a  knowledge  of  the  matter  of  the 
books  as  well  as  the  text,  this  course  will  at 
least  be  respectable  in  theory,  and  if  the  En- 
trance Examination  is  canied,  in  practice 
also.  The  degree  will  also  be  taken  in  a 
shorter  time.  Cambridge  has  lately  follow- 
ed the  example  of  Oxford  in  establkhing  a 
midway  (or  '  General ')  examination  for  the 
Ordinary  (or  Pass)  degree,  while  the  double 
examination  in  the  Final  Schools  it  has  never 
possessed.  It  is  remarkable  in  how  many 
ways  the  two  Universities  have  l^een  gradoal- 
ly  approximating. 

A  system  of  examinations  has  been  hith- 
erto taken  for  granted.  The  possibility  of 
leaving  alone  that  lai^e  class  of  men  who 
can  never  rise  above  a  Pass  Course  has  not 
been  admitted  for  a  moment  But  before 
we  speak  of  the  higher  class  of  men  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  obtain  from  a  University 
all  it  dan  impart^  a  word  or  two  on  coropeti* 
tive  examinations  is  necessary. 

Few  more  remarkable  phenomena  have 
characterised  the  present  century  than  the 
gradually  increasing  rage  for  competitive  ex- 
aminations in  England.  Its  origin  must  ce^ 
tainly  be  traced  to  the  impulse  giren  by 
these  very  bodies  whose  reform  we  are  now 
considering.  *    It  is  a  most  respectable  on- 

^Oambrid^  adopted  competitive  examinstions 
in  mathematics  before  the  middle  of  last  oentarv, 
hut  they  tdok  bo  ffreat  devdopment  till  aft^rthe 
wars  of  the  Frendi  Bevolation,  when,  with  w 
influx  of  students  sad  new  ideas,  both  Unlveni* 
ties  started  on  a  new  course  of  energy  ^^ 
reform. 
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giB,  for  it  was  a  noUe  altemj^t  to  destroy  a- 
mass  of  IgnoraDoe  and  oormptioD,  to  dear 
out  aD  Aagttao  atable.  Or  ahall  we  have 
reoourae  to  a  more  s^voary  metaphor? 
Was  it  not  the  Prince  of  &irj  story  come  to 
disenchant  the  spell-boa nd  land,  the  Prioce 
of  trath  and  earnestness  come  to  awaken 
the  *  sleeping  beauty  *  of  old  University  life  ? 
We  may  almost  literally  ^ply  the  words  of 
the  poet : — 

'Tha  ohann  was  nispt 

Thsre  rose  a  noise  of  strikiDg  docks, 
And  feet  that  ran  and  doors  tbat  olaDt» 

And  barking  dogs  and  crowing  cocks  ; 
A  feller  light  illumined  all, 

A  breese  through  all  the  sardeii  swept, 
A  sudden  hnbbnh  shook  the  haU, 

And  sixty  feet  the  foantain  leapt' 

Everything  be^an  to  fall  into  its  place — 
the  tutors  to  tea(£,  the  stndents  to  learn^  the 
Professors  to  come  forward  out  of  the  dark, 
Uie  schools  connected  with  the  Universities 
to  catch  the  enthosiasm.    Soon  one  profes- 
sion after   another  broke  the  spell.     The 
army  and  navy  were  no  longer  to  be  the  re- 
fuge for  the '  fool  of  the  family,'  still  less  what 
people  used  then  to  call  ^  the  Charch.'    The 
impulse  is  by  no  means  spent ;  the  impact 
of  the  first  motion  still  communicates  itself 
from  body  to  body.     *  Local  examinations  ' 
are  dealing  with  classes  which  the  certifica- 
ted schoolmaster  of  an  earlier  date  left  nn- 
toQcbed.      The  system    has    now,  indeed, 
reached  snch  a  point  that  the  reaction  has 
begun  to  set  in.    Men  begin  to  complain 
Tery  loudly  of  this  eternal  round  of  examina- 
tioDs.     They  call  it  Chinese:  they  expose 
ita  evils :  they  hark  back  to  the  old  system 
of  sleep  and  ignorance,  nepotism,  and  job- 
bery.   It  is  in  truth  not  oifScult  to  detect 
these  evils.    Examinations  have  snrely  be- 
come too  much  an  end-in-themselves.    Too 
many  meq  spend  the  energy  of  a  whole  life 
io  attaining  a  distinction  which  is  to  confer 
on  them    substantial   rewards — fellowships, 
livings,  Indian  appointments,  the  Engineers. 
There  is  a  vulgarity  in  Ihis  sort  of  thing, 
» sordid,  mercenary  spirit  which  smacks  of 
the  counter.    Again,  men  learn  with  great 
rapidity,  and  then,  having  learnt  for  an  ob- 
ject attained  early  in  life,  as  quickly  forget. 
The  mind  is  ploughed  up,  and  the  intel- 
fectoal   seed  sown,  but    it    fails  to  ripen. 
Trained  and  furnished  for  practical  life  the 
subjects  of  the  system  may  b^,  but  the  lite- 
'wy  fruit  is  scant  and  iuiceless.    The  old 
^ys  of  great  scholars,  living  for  learning's 
wte,  content  to  be  unobserved  in  life  if  they 
^Id  only  leave  some  noiark  behind,  have 
^^^^^  Mssed  away.    Snch  men  may  not  be 
•J  tondi  r^oired  in  the  present  dar,  but 
weir  gradual  disappearance  is  a  baa  sign. 


The  question  now  is— «what  place  did  a  man 
take  m  the  Oxford  class-list  or  Cambridge 
tripos  I  not  what  proof  has  he  given  of  being 
a  man  devoted  to  his  subject,  or  skilled  in 
teaching,  or  fitted  to  exercise  great  moral 
and  rehgious  influence  f 

The  University  Ck)mmiS8ion  of  1850  and 
Act  of  Parliament  of  1854  intensified  the 
competitive  system,  by  the  throwing  open  of 
Scholarships  and  Fellowships.  Abuses  of 
masxy  kinds  were  swept  away  and  many 
good  things  with  them,  while  some  old  evils 
which  custom  and  public  opinion  mitigated, 
and  to  some  extent  neutralised,  took  a  fresh 
leaae  of  life  under  the  sanction  of  express 
Parliamentary  approval.  The  losft  of  pro- 
vision for  poor  students,  the  discouragement 
of  clerical  education,  and  the  promotion  of 
the  svstem  of  non-resident  Fellows^  are  cases 
in  point. 

The  true  way  of  dealing  with  this  question 
seems  to  be,  not  to  pull  down  what  has  been 
built  up  witii  such  great  pains,  not  to  recur 
to  the  German  type  of  to-day,  or  the  paleo- 
zoic formations  of  ancient  England,  but  to 
ascertain,  as  in  the  Pass  Course,  what  the 
mischief  is,  where  the  new  growth  has  been 
too  hiffhly  and  exclusively  developed.  It  is 
clear  uiat  we  must  legislate  for  men  in  gene- 
ral, not  for  the  few  nobler  specimens  which 
flourished  during  the  old  system,  and  which 
have  been  injured  by  the  new.  We  may 
clear  the  way  for  them  again,  but  to  sacrifice 
the  great  mass  of  the  superior  youth  and 
manhood  of  England  to  their  aavancement 
would  be  madness* 

Cambridge,  which  began  earliest,  has  hith- 
erto exhibited  the  strongest  instance  of  the 
worship  of  Examinations.  The  eminence  of 
its  Mauiematical  School  is  unique.  Nothing 
approaches  to  the  dignity  of  a  Senior  Wrang- 
ler. The  competition  of  man  against  man 
(degenerating  even  into  eager  speculations  as 
to  the  possible  illness  of  this  or  that  formi- 
dable competitor,  and  the  study  of  the  exact 
history,  training,  and  previous  successes  of 
each  man),  the  rivalry  of  private  tutors,  and 
the  long  traditions  of  this  competition  have 
product  no  doubt^  great  mathematical 
results.  It  seems  a  pity  to  disturb  it  Yet, 
to  the  evils  already  mentioned  are  added  the 
difficulty  of  naakin^  other  subjects  shoot  up 
under  the '  cold  shade '  of  such  an  aristocracy ; 
the  poverty  of  the  subject  itself,  as  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  well  showed,  t^en  as  an 
edtication  of  the  mind  for  fntui^  work ;  the 
faihire,  as  he  put  it,  which  learning  to  swim 
in  the  heavy  quicksilver  of  necessary  matter 
produces  upon  the  victim  thrown  afterwards 
into  the  less  bnoyant  sea  of  a  pr»cti<»l  worki 
governed  by  probd[)le  evidence.  The  too 
luxuriant  growth  of  this  mathematical  com- 
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petition  has  indeed  been  checked  fn  some 
measure  of  late  veaTs  by  a  series  of  successful 
efforts  to  give  vigour  and  reputation  to  clas- 
sical and  other  suDJects.  The  Classical  Tripos 
already  contains  nearly  as  manv  names  as  the 
Mathematical,  and  its  value  is  rising  every 
day.  Changes  of  importance  are  about  to 
be  made  in  thai  Mathematical  Tripos  itself. 
Physical  Science  is  to  find  a  definite  place  in 
it.  Mere  rapidity  of  answering  questions, 
gained,  of  course,  at  the  expense  of  depth 
and  learning,  is  to  be  neutralised  by  decreas- 
ing the  number  of  questions ;  above  all,  the 
system  of  *  bracketing '  is  recommended  to 
be  'freely  psed'  by  the  Examiners;  a  form 
of  expression  for  a-  partial  imitation  of  the 
.  Oxford  system  which  has  never  encouraged 
this  excessive  personal  competition,  but 
steadily  stuck  to  the  plan  of  leaving  men 
undistinguished  from  one  another  m  the 
various  Class-lists.  It  would  be  perhaps  as 
well  if  it  were  followed  altogether. 

The  evil  of  the  system  of  high-pressure 
examinations  is  not  then  quite  so  patent  at 
Oxford ;  but  it  is  considerable,  and  is  besides 
developed  in  a  special  direction  of  its  own. 
The  Final  School  of  Literse  Humaniores 
stands  more  by  itself  as  a  single  attraction 
for  the  ablest  men  than  any  School  at  Cam- 
bridge now.  The  Law  and  History  School 
has  made  a  surprising  growth  for  its  age; 
but  it  cannot, pretend  in  any  way  to  compete 
■with  ,its  rival  and  parent.  Years  and  com- 
petition are  necessary  to  make  a  'School.** 
The  other  two  Oxford  Schools  hold  no  place 
at  all.  ,The  Mathematical  School  has  never 
flourished.  That  of  Natural  Science  started 
with  a  little  life,  bat  has  decayed  already.  It 
is  undergoing  a  process  of  digging  up  and 
re-planting,  uic  results  of  which  we  shall  see 
by-and-by.  \This  concentration  of  talent  in 
one  school  has  made  it  a  most  powerful  en- 
gine for  good  or  evil.  Its  strong  philosophi- 
cal element  may  be  traced  very  largely  to 
Sir  William  Hamilton.  Hi^  powerful  advo- 
cacy of  that  study  as  a  means  of  mental 
training  gradually  produced  a  change  in 
what  had  oefore  been  principally  a  school  of 
linguistic  study,  a  trial  of  Scholarship.  On 
this  foundation  was  now  built  a  most  severe 
examination  into  the  matter  of  the  books 
offered.  No  sooner  was  this  knowledge  of 
the  logical  and  philosophical  books  reduced 


*  '  I  find  Ui0  6ob^l  of  L^w  «nd  Hodem  HUtory 
occupying  a  well'd^^ed  and  still  improving  posi- 
tion, and  bestowing  honoui^  which  the  men  most 
honoured  in  the  other  contests  of  the  academic 
arena  are  glad  not  only  to  win  but  to  work  for/ 
Profteaor  8tnbbe*  Inangml  Lectnre,  1867.  (p.  16.) 
'  Xha  Vffry  advAOtag^os  jpoaition  which,  without 
nursing,  X  repeat,  oyr  stady  has  attained  here  in 
men,  books,  and  honours.*    (p.  17.)  , 


to  a  highly  scientific  form,  than  tlie  need  of 
a  wider  range  of  study  was  discovered.  Un- 
fortunately, here  the  system  disclosed  some 
unexpected  results.  If  Philosophy  had  been 
the  only  subject  of  the  school,  it  might  have 
been  studied  in  the  complete  manner  which 
Sir  William  Hamilton  wished ;  all  sides  of 
the  subject  would  have  found  a  place,  and 
the  supremacy  of  a  particular  set  of  writers 
might  nave  been  discouraged.  But  Ancient 
History  and  the  prominence  still  given  to 
Scholarship  interfered  with  this  position.  It 
formed  only  one  subject  out  of  many  in  s 
curriculum  of  two  years.  Hence  the  need 
for  easy,  intelligible  handbooks.  One  school 
of  thought  has  produced  such  books,  and  one 
alone,  that  of  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Lewes.  The 
views  of  Mr.  Bain,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Mr. 
Buckle,  and  Auguste  Comte,  have  set  the 
tone  for  by  far  the  largest  number  of  men 
who  have  become  distinguished  in  this  School, 
and  who  were  prepared  for  their  teaching  by 
the  handbooks  above  named.*  A  hasty 
*  cram '  of  this  sort  of  books,  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  favoured  ground  over  which  successive 
examinations  have  run,  the  clever  repi-odnc- 
tion  of  notes  from  some  sophistical  lecturer 
or  private  tutor,  have  passed  for  *  Philosophy.' 
The  sounder,  but  harder,  and  unfortunately 
more  repulsive,  books  have  been  neglected 
and  almost  dropped  out  of  the  Schools.  Mr. 
Pattison  is  perfectly  justified  in  hia  deprecia- 
tion of  this  one-sided,  second-hand  study.  It 
is  Protagoras  over  again,  with  his  fifty- 
drachmfiB  argument,  and  the  sordid  Athenian 
youth  buying  the  speech  which  is  to  gain  his 
bread. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  School  which 
gathers^  in  the  ablest  youths,  and  thus  ex- 
poses them,  through  its  shallotmess  and  w- 
perjlciality^  to  a  very  probable  overthrow  of 
their  faith  and  morals,  is  not  a  satisfac- 
tory thing.  Common  sense  would  point  to 
a  further  division  of  this  Oxford  Final  Schools. 
The  faults  of  the  over-developed  Examina- 
tion system,  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  existence  of  a  single  great  6ontest,  would 
thus  be  mitigated;  the  better  part  of  the 
German  system  which  consists  in  speciaM- 
sing  departments  of  knowledge  would  be  in- 
troduced. As  knowledge  becomes  the  pro- 
perty of  large  sections  of  men,  this  process 
must  go  on.  To  retain  the  deepening,  en- 
riching, and  qualifying  effects  of  Scholarship 
and  Ancient  History  is  a  most  desirable  ob- 
ject ;  but  it  is  only  possible  in  the  early 
stages  of  an  academical  study  df  Philosophy. 


'^  It  ia  not  meant  hy  this  stattmant  to  Ipif^J 
that  all  f>roperly  speaking  Metaphysieal  Fbiloto" 
phy  is  extinct  at  Onord,  but  only  that  the  »«*•" 
phyaicians  find  it  very  difficult  to  hold  their  o^ 
against  the  materialists. 
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It  is  DOW  a  qu^tiofliable  ndvlkiitftgew  *  Mod- 
erations'  has  alfio  a  tendencjr  to  come  earlier 
ID  tbe  conrae  than  it  used,  and  thus  to  be 
less  ftTailable  for  admoeed  philological  ^soin*- 
petition.  Comparative  Philolcfgy  is  at  tbe 
saoM  time,  in  the  hands  of  ad  able  Professor 
and  his  popils,  advanoidg  i^to  a  science. 
Ancient  History  is  becoming  a  larger  stndy^ 
a  second  University  teaohership  of  the  sub- 
ject has  just  been  established.  There  is;  in 
tfaort,  plenty  of  scope  for  two  distinct  Schools, 
one  of  Literse  Hnmaniores  or  Classical  Lit- 
erstare,  and  another  of  Philosophy.  A 
higher  staodftrd,  more  worthy  of  a  great 
University,  wonld  thns  be  reached  in  either 
sobject.  As  for  the  difficulty  of  distingnish- 
ing  one  First-class  man  from  another,  the 
complaint  is  really  part  of  the  old  mistaken 
notion  of  Examinations.  Their  true  object 
is  not  to  afford  a  means  of  *  ticketing'  men, 
bat  to  prove  that  a  man  hss  gone  through 
a  prescribed  course  with  diligence  and  abil- 
ity, and  to  encourage  him  to  do  so. 

This  process  of  division  will   sooner  or 
later  have  to  be  oarried  further  still.    The 
two  Schools  above  proposed  are  only  divi- 
wons  of  the  School  of  *  Arts.'     But  Divin- 
ity, Law,  and  Medicine  were,  as  every  one 
knows,  the  three  Paoultied  in  preparation  for 
which  the  School  of  Arts  originally  existed. 
These  Arts  were  tbe  cuckoo's  egg  in  the 
n»t  Tbe  engrossing  studies  which  clustered 
in  the  Middle  Ages  under  the  shelter  of  the 
Arts  turned  the  old  Trivium  and'  Qnadrivium 
into  an  arena  for  the  Bxercises  of  the  Scho- 
lastic Philos^hy,  and,  later  on,  into  an  ex- 
clusive School  of  Literw  Hnmaniores,  some- 
thing more  human,  more  worthy  of  men, 
than  what  had  in  its  turn  beeome  dry  ^nes. 
Tbia,  together  with  the  growing  separation 
of  ecclesiastical  from  secular  employments, 
and  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  metro- 
polia  for  practical  work,  gradually  ejected 
the  studies  of  Law  and  Medicine.  The  study 
of  Theology  was  also  itself  seriously  affected 
^y  the  prominence  of  the  Arts,  and  at  last 
*ll  but  dried  up.    There  is  now  a  strong 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  these 
Paeulties.    To  dream  of  bringing  Law  and 
Uedicine  back  to  the  Universities  in  their 
old  sense  is  V)f  course  Quixetic.    Their  home 
most  still  be  the  metropolis.    Country  towns 
cannot  breed  lawyers  or  medical  men ;  but 
Universities  may  teach  the  rudiments  of  their 
Tcspectiv'e  studies  in  a  philosopbieal  manner. 
That  is  thehr  function,  a  function  quite  die- 
tioet  from  ^e  German  mrethod,  white  the 
^^cnnan  and  old*Bnglisb  pHaciple  of  using 
the  TJtiivevsi^  for  the  benefit  of  the  profes- 
«on  may  with  safety  swd  adiWantage  be  fri- 
trodoced  oi^  rather  revived.    Cambridge  has 
P^nued  a  different  plan  ^m  Oxford   in 


attempting  this  revival.  A  separate  Law 
School  has  been  for  some  time  established, 
but  has  not  taken  much  root ;  it  has  been 
aboli^ed  as  a  Pass  Course  since  1 865.  It 
has  never  been  connected  with  the  historical 
etudies  of  the  University,  though  a  certain 
amount  of  Constitutional  History  is  required. 
There  was  indeed  no  Historical  School  at 
Cambridge  to  force  such  a  connexion ;  nor 
has  there  been  much  development  of  historl- 
<3al  study  there  even  of  late  years.  The  Or- 
dinary or  Pass  degree  alone  deals  with  the 
subiect* 

At  Oxford  the  historical  genius  of  the 
place  was-  used  as  a  nurse  for  the  Law  which 
even  Blackstone  had  failed  to  plant  securely. 
There  has  been  a  somewhat  clumsy  con- 
nexion of  the  two  things  in  one  School  which 
has  not  worked  ill  on  the  whole.  The  inter- 
esting nature  of  tJie  one  subject  has  floated 
the  dry  details'  of  the  other.  The  Pass 
Course,  though  requiring  elevation,  has  given 
tiiat  broad  basis  of  general  interest  which  is 
so  necessary  to  push  a  School.  It  is  a  School 
full  of  life  and  improvement.  Tbe  bearing 
of  the  two  subjects  on  one  another  has  been 
a  decided  element  in  its  growth  and  vigour. 
But  it  is  much  questioned  now  whether  there 
must  not  be  a  separation  into  two  Schools. 
Professor  Bernard's  paniphlet,  placed  in  our 
Hst  at  tbe  head  of  this  article,  expresses  the 
feeling  of  lawyers  and  many  practical  men. 
The  question  for  them  to  consider  is  whether 
«  School  of  Law  will  take  root  unassisted  by 
that  of  History ;  whether  on  tbe  other  hand 
thoBtndv  of  Lkw  in  the  present  School  of 
Law  and  History  may  hot  be  so  much  im- 
proved under  the  two  new  Professors  of  the 
subject  (the  Corpus  Professor  of  Law  is  about 
to  be  appointed)  as  to  attain  the  required  ob- 
ject without  the  risk  of  a  collapse;  whether 
compensatron  within  the  Bohooi  might  Dot 
be  allowed,  more  Law  and  lesa  History,  and 
vice  versd.  The  Call  to  the  Bar  might  be 
earned  by  the  first  alternative ;  the  literary 
men  would  adopt  the  se<;ond.  There  is  much 
interesting  mal;ter  on  this  question  of  Law 
Studies  in  the  evidence  before  the  Inns  of 
Court  Commission.  It  is  with  the  Inns  of 
Court  that  the  matter  very  much  rests.  By 
concert  with  the  University  authorities  they 
may  encourage  efficient  Law  Schools,  and  it 
is  high  time  some  steps  were  taken  in  this 
direction. 

In  the  same  way  it  rests  very  much  with 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  .to 
assist  the  revival  of  the  preliminary  studies 

*  While  these  sheets  are  paMii^ff  through  the 
prea^,  we  observe  that  It  is  pronoeed  to  unite  Law 
»uA  Hi&tory  in  one  Honour  Sonool  si  Oambridge. 
The  dastfical  -THpoe  seeniB  also  likely  to  receive 
some  changes  in  the  Oxford  direotion. 
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of  Medicine  at  both  XTnivenities.  These 
studieB  find  their  home  in  the  Natural  Science 
School,  and  they  are  aa  properly  part  of  the 
work  of  a  Universitj  as  the  preliminary 
stadies  for  Divinity  and  Law.  Their  place 
has  been  accordingly  granted  of  late  years. 
Bat  there  has  been  crreat  difficulty,  in  spite 
of  assiduous  ^  nursing,"  in  fixing  these  stadies 
in  any  satisfactory  manner.  The  age  at 
which  the  University  Course  is  now  taken — 
and  it  cannot  be  materially  altered — has  had 
much  to  do  with  this  failure  as  regards  the 
medical  profession.  Still  there  are  prospects 
of  improvement  open  in  more  than  one  direc- 
tion in  the  Universities  themselves.  It  must 
be  the  work  of  time,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  despair.  The  connexion  of  the  Mechan- 
ical portion  of  these  studies  with  the  ordinary 
work  of  a  Universitu  de^e  will  be  a  long 
Btep  towards  familiarising  the  University 
mind  wi&  the  subject  It  is  also  noticeable 
that  at  Oxford  a  large  dass  has  lately  formed 
itself  of  young  men  who,  without  going  into 
the  *'  Natural  Science  School,'  attend  lectures 
at  the  Museum  in  addition  to  their  regular 
studies,  for  the  purpose  of  obtainii^  a  gen- 
eral acquaintance  with  scientific  subjects. 
When  a  large  body  of  men  have  mastered 
the  rudiments  an  Honour  School  will  gradu- 
ally form.  The  Public  Schools  are  also 
turning  their  attention  to  the  auUter :  and  so 
long  as  these  studiea  are  sensibly  taught,  are 
treated  as  auxiliaries,  and  are  not  su&red  to 
usurp  the  place  of  the  only  two  real  forma- 
tive subjects.  Language  and  Mathematics,* 
nothing  but  good  can  come  of  this  educa- 
tional movement  Ignorance  has  been  the 
fertile  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  many  ridico- 
lous  theories  of  late  years. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  revival  of 
the  Theological  Faculty  are  apparently  iess 
because  its  connexion  with  the  Universities 
has  never  been  so  much  lost  to  sight  A 
staff  of  Divinity  Professors,  attendance  at 
their  lectures,  and  a  species  of  Divinity  Ex- 
aminations, have  kept  the  connexion  more 
before  the  public  mind  than  in  the  other 
cases.  At  Oambridge  indeed  the  '  Yoluntary 
Theological  Examination '  as  a  sort  of  Pass 
Course,  and  the  Theological  Tripoa  for 
Honour  men  (who  must,  however,  be  already 
Graduates),  have  secured  theor^ically  a  fixed 


*  The  '  Eesays  on  a  Liberal  Edaoation  *  have  nU, 
we  think,  shaken,  nor  are  they  likely  to  shake,  the 
oi>imoD  of  intelligent  men  on  this  point,  lliey 
will  havf ,  we  hope,  the  effect  of  giving  a  more 
prominent  place  in  eebools  to  English  literatote. 

To  those  who  care  to  see  the  picture  of  a 
thoronghly  practical  educator^  demolishing  these 
writers  with  the  homelv  simphoity  of  %  Socrate% 
we  recommend  a  perusal  of  the  Eev.  Stephen  Han;^- 
trey^s  *  Ifarrattre-Essay  on  a  Liberal  £dueation»'^ 
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{HMdtion  for  the  study,  but  at  neither  Univer- 
sity is  there  a  living,  working,  improviag 
School  of  Theology  of  the  same  sort  as  the 
other  Schools,  aad  the  wisest  men  have  hith- 
erto decided  against  the  establish  ment  of 
such  a  School.  At  Oxford,  howerver,  a 
change  has  taken  place.  There  seems  now 
to  be  a  feeling  in  its  favour.  A  pamphlet 
just  issued  by  Mr.  Burgon  enables  us  to 
state  the  case  concisely.  This  writer  ve- 
hemendy  advocates  the  revival  of  a  study 
*  now  lyinff  prostrate.'  He  reoMrks  on  the 
increase  of  infidelity  in  his  Uaiversity,  and 
00  the  shame  of  eending  young  men  into 
Holy  Orders  with  no  better  intellectual  pre- 
paration in  Theology  than  a  dry  and  pe^ 
fuDctory  attendance  at  the  lectures  of  Divin* 
ity  Professors,  and  the  exceptional  Theologi- 
cal College  of  a  diocese,  m  maintains  that 
a  proper  Theological  School  may  well  be 
instituted,  with  its  i^paratus  of  Pass  and 
Class  divisions,  like  the  other  Final  Schoolsi 
and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  proficiency 
in  this  subject  should  not  be  rewarded  with 
Honours ;  he  glaBcea  a^  the  increased  age  at 
which  men  now  oome  to  the  TJniveraity,  and 
the  consequently  smaller  time  left  for  studies 
not  bearing  on  the  final  object,  while  in  no 
profession  is  a  man  so  suddenly  thrown  into 
a  responsible  position,,  or  so  unable  to  supply 
defici4ncies.  He  meets  the  common  objec- 
tion to  debasing  Theological  study,  through 
briufiriDg  it  into  the  hot  struggle  of  the  Class^ 
list,  by  ur^Uff  that  the  argument  is  already 
conceded  m  uie  examination  for  Theological 
prizes,  and  that  the  man*s  head,  not  his  hearty 
IS  to  be  tested..  A  place  in  the  Cla8s4iat 
would  only  testify  ^^inro^ts,  not  ortho- 
doxy: Otdination  is  still  a  matter  for 
the  Bishops.  The  objection  that  the. plan 
would  open  the  way  for  the  probable  forma- 
tion of  an  infidel  School  of  Theology  auch  as 
Germany  has  seen,  for  the  creation  of  a 
Frankenstein  that  will  devour  him  and  his 
friends,  he  treats  with  the  utmost  indigna> 
tion.  If  his  sine  qud  wm  is  adopted — the 
appointmenA  of  E^uninera  by  the  Divinity 
Professors  and  the  Yioe-ChanceUor — such 
fears  are,  he  thinks,  nugatoiy.  He  adds 
some  weighty  words  from  an  anonymous 
friend,  who  says,  *we  carefully*  imbue  the 
minds  of  the  young  witJi  heathenism;  we 
then  add  Schools  where  the  text-books  are 
notoriously  sceptical;  while  we  wrap  Divinity 
up  in  a  napkin  lest  it  should  get  soiled  I 
Did  God  intend  tJiii  to  be  our  ooutse?' 

It  B  impossible  to  deny  the  force  of  tliese 
ailments.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  author's  «fn#  gnd  ncn  will  be 
preserved,  or  of  much  iinportanee  if  pre* 
seized,  when  the  connexion  of  the  Univer- 
sities with  the  Church  is  swqpt  away.    The 
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fftto  of  that  connection  ia  ev^n  now  irenbting 
in  tlie  balftnce.  To  some,  indeed,  the  pros- 
pect of  a  ^  godleee  TJniveniitj  *  aflbrds  an 
argument  for  firmly  plaol^^  the  Tbeolo^cal 
Facoitj  without  delay.  If  religion  u  to 
be  disAociated  from  Univeraity  acts,  let  it  at 
least  find  a  home,  tbey  tay,  in  ono  corner 
of  the  system.  It  is  not  what  they  deaire 
that  a  place  of  edncatlon  sboald  be  turned 
into  a  battlo-field  for  Christianity ;  but  if  it 
is  to  be  so,  let  Theology  be  placed  in  a  po- 
sition where  she  may  use  her  weapons. 
These  are  the  sort  of  argnments  which  are 
used  at  Oxford,  and  wili  probably  find  their 
way  to  Cambridge.  It  is  not  for  us  to  de- 
cide between  the  present  advantage  and  the 
fotQie  danger,  bat  only  to  hope  that  when 
this  new  Soiool  is  established  H  may  be  at- 
tended with  all  the  good  its  promoters 
desire,  and  as  long  as  possible  preserved 
from  the  evils  which  some  anxiously  fore* 
see. 

It  is,  however,  right  to  state  that,  with  or 
without  a  new  School  of  Theology,  there  are 
other  ways  of  promoting  Theological  study. 
There  are  certain  ^Hulmian  ^hibitions' 
at  Brascnose  College,  Oxford,  which  provide 
a  handsome  income  and  allowance  for  books 
for  a  certain  number  of  men  intending  to 
take  Holy  Orders  during  a  period  of  four 
Tears'  reeidencc  at  the  University.  These 
are  given  to  the  most  deserving  candi- 
dates io  the  College  after  Moderations,  and 
have  proved  an  excellent  institution.  The 
expansion  of  the  plan  would  provide  a  body 
of  Theological  students  who  might  be  bound 
to  show  proof  of  study  in  various  ways. 
A^n,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent,  but 
everything  to  encourage,  independent  Masters 
of  Arts  or  Doctors  of  Divinity  from  gather- 
log  together  Theological  students.  Bachelors, 
and  senior  Undergraduates,  in  private  houses, 
or  even  bnildiog  halls  for  them  where  The- 
ole^eal  study  and  habits  of  life  suitable  to 
tkeir  calling  might  be  the  rule,  and  from 
whence  clergymen  might  go  forth  armed 
with  all  thai  Professors  could  teach  or 
great  libraries  supply.  Further  still,  the 
lectures  of  the  Divinity  Professors,  now,  as 
Mr.  Burgon  says,  so  mjich  less  useful  than 
they  ought  to  be,  might,  without  a  single 
other  change,  be  rendei^  valuable  by  a  simple 
expedient,  if.  the  Bisheps  would  afftee  with 
the  Professors  to  insist  on  the  certificate  of 
iQere  attendance  at  lectures  being  accom- 
panied by  one  which  showed  the  candidate 
M  passed  an  examination  before  the  Pro- 
f*Mor  to  test  his  attention  to  the  lectures. 
No  doubt  the  Professors  would  consent, 
for  it  can  can  only  be  distressing  to  them  to 
lecture  to  gaping  youths*  The  thing  would 
•oon  grow  into  a  system,  and  part  of  the 
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prsaeftt  ground  of  complaint  would  be  cut 
away. 

Mr.  Burgon^s  eloquent  pamphlet  has  taken 
ua  to  Oxford ;  but  the  same  remarks  apply 
exactly  to  Cambridge,  where  the  so-called 
*  voluntary'  examination  is  very  far  from 
having  established  anj  reputation,  and  where 
the  systematic  study  of  the  subject  is  certainly 
no  more  developed  than  at  the  sister  Uni- 
versity. 

The  arguments  used  above  iuvolve,  on 
both  sides,  the  question  of  the  'Abolition 
of  Tests.'  As  this  branch  of  University  Re- 
form is  now  prominently  before  the  public, 
we  must  say  a  few  words  upon  it,  though  it 
would  require  not  only  a  wbole  article  but 
a  book  to  treat  it  as  it  deserves.  The  most 
obvious  remark  upon  it  is,  that  those  who 
clamoor  for  this  *  Reform '  altogether  neglect 
to  grapple  with  the  real  question  how  a 
Revealed  Religion  can  possibly  exercise  its 
beneficent  infiuence  over  the  heart,  mnnd, 
and  conscience  of  young  n>en  in  a  place  of 
education  fto  the  teaching  of  which  their 
parents  ana  guardians  entrust  them  in  the 
hope  of  their  principles  being  protelcted  and 
strengthened),  unleas  that  Revealed  Religion 
is  taught  as  the  authoritative  system  of 
teachers  and  learners.  Tbey  take  no  account 
of  a  Babel  of  religions  from  Romanism  to 
Comtism,  all  alike  claiming  allegiance  from 
youths  of  tender  age.  They  do  not  venture 
to  dissect  the  German  experience  of  the  last 
half  century.  They  think  it  sufficient  to 
point  to  the  proved  impossibility  of  keeping 
the  wolf  oat  of  the  fold  even  now,  to  the 
existence  of  unbelief  amongst  those  who  are 
bound  by  Christian  tests;  but  they  say 
nothing  about  the  obvious  reply  that  persons 
who,  having  signed  Christian  tests,  have  so. 
far  seared  their  consciences  that  they  can 
hold  emoluments  and  teach  youth,  after  hav- 
ing renounced  what  they  have  sworn  to  hold 
(or  while  only  continuing  to  hold  it  in  some 
non-natural  sense),  are  in  a  false  position. 
But  this  is,  in  truth,  the  whole  point.  No 
such  hollow,  unreal  teaching  can  stand.  The 
English  mind  revolts  from  it  as  soon  as  un- 
derstood. It  may  influence  a  generation  or* 
two  of  University  youth,  but  it  cannot  last 
after  it  is  exposed,  or  as  soon  as  any  life  and 
vigour  are  breathed  into  the  teaching  of  the 
authorised  guides. 

If  these  persons  mean  that  Endish  Church- 
men are  afraid  of  *  free  tbonght,'  they  arc 
quite  in  error.  Tbey  must  have  forgotten 
history.  Eqglish  Divines  have  beaten  it  out 
of  the  field  with  its  own  weapons,  and  driven 
it  to  take  refuge  in  France  and  Germany, 
from  whence  it  has  never  ceased  to  attempt 
to  make  its  way  back.  But  we  are  talking 
of  pUces  whose  '  direct  function  is-  educa- 
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tion,'  *  and  we  denounce  as  a  crod  aid 
wicked  policy  that  which  would  plant  young 
men,  fresh  from  school,  in  the  midst  of  a 
system  which  must  leave  its  mark  npon  them 
for  much  more  evil  than  good.  Is  the  nation 
set  npon  this  change  ?  We  helieve  the  oon- 
Itrary*  Denominational  education  is  the 
principle  of  Bomanists  and  of  great  masses 
of  NonconformistSi  held  hy  them  as  strongly 
as  by  English  Churchmen,  and  on  the  same 
grounds.  They  may,  most  inconsistently, 
clamour  for  abolition  of  Test  Bills  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  f  but  if  any  places  have 
a  claim  to  keep  their  education  denomina- 
tional, it  is  the  old  Universities ;  if  in  any 
place  there  is  no  doubt  what  denomination 
should  preside,  it  is  beyond  doubt  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 

The  truth  is  that  'free  thought'  means 
^secular  education.'  Let  people  say  so  at 
once»  If  they  prefer  that  system,  well  and 
good*  We  believe  the  English  people  do 
not ;  and  that  even  of  those  who  do  very  few 
are  so  shortsighted,  as  to  be  willing  to  de- 
prive violently  of  their  rights  institutions 
whose  history  and  traditions,  aims  and  bene- 
factions, statutes  and  by-laws,  are  one  net- 
work of  interwoven  threads,  depending  on 
the  preservation  of  those  rights.  Nor  is  the 
so-called  concession  of  leaving  the  question 
in  Colleges  to  a  majority  of  the  Fellows  in 
any  decree  admissible.  It  is  nuMt  nnjust  to 
institutions  founded  for  a  particular  object, 
and  on  the  whole  doing  what  the  nation  re- 
quires of  them  in  the  spirit  and  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  fonndation,  to  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  shifting  body,  happening  to  be  at 
imy  moment  in  the  majority,  to  change  its 
whole  course  and  destroy  the  very-  object  of 
the  institution,  viz.  a  rel^ous  education.  | 

*  '  The  B««rgAni8atioD  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford.*   By  Goldwin  Smith. 

i  People  BO  easily  bUd  ioto  coDfasion  of  thought, 
so  uttLe  tronUe  tbemtelvea  to  enquire  what 
words  really  mean,  that  it  seems  probable '  that 
muoh  of  the  facility  with  which  the  various  meas- 
ures for  abolishing  University  Tests  have  been  en- 
tertained, is  due  to  the  odium  which  has  fixed  it- 
self on  the  word  '  testsL^  This  odium  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  to  the  struggles  which  emancipated 
the  Romi^n  Catholics  andlDissenters  from  political 
restrictions.  A  moraent*s  reflection  would  show 
what  a  world  of  difference  lies  between  the  exer- 
cise of  the  franchise  and  the  education  of  youth 
at  church  institutions. 

\  If  any  one  is  deeeived  by  specious  assurances 
that  the  destruction  oi  the  existing  provisions  con- 
necting the  Colleges  with  the  Church  will  not  in- 
terfere with  College  Chapels  and  religious  educa- 
tion, let  him  fbr  a  moment  eonsider  what  mast 
neoessariH^  be  the  eoneequenoe  of,  say,  eight  or  ten 
«nen  of  different  religions,  and  with  power  to  do  as 
they  please,  living  in  one  community.  Would  the 
Romanist,  the  Baptist,  the  Unitarian,  the  Comtist, 
-the  careless  literary  man  who  still  called  himself  a 
Churchman,  but  valued  peace  and  qii^  above  all 


Is  there  to  be  nothing  sacred  in  this  ances- 
tral England  of  oars  ?  If  a  College  is  found- 
ed to-morrow  ibr  the  express  purpose  of 
giving  a  religions  edneation  on  certain  prin- 
ciples, how  long  would  our  reformers  allow 
it  to  act  as  its  founders  provided  ?  Are  they 
prepared  to  apply  the  principle  to  Ronaanist 
and  Nonconformist  institutions  ?  If  not)  why 
not  f  Is  .the  Church  of  England — still  the 
Established  Church,  the  Church  of  the  Crown 
and  people — ^the  only  body  which  is  to  suffer  t 
By  what  name  shall  we  designate  this  sort 
of  legislation  ? 

On  the  principle  that  *•  good  wine  needs 
no  bnsh»'  these  reforms  of  the  educatiooal 
course  have  been  given  the  place  of  bonoar. 
If  that  course  becomes  what  it  ought  to  bci 
the  quaoks  will  soon  give  np  advertising* 
Some  other  parts  of  the  machinery,  however, 
require  oiling  and  greasing  before  the  whole 
will  work  smoothly  enough  to  settle  the 
question  of  University  Extension  by  the  best 
of  all  methods,  the  desire  of  all  classes  of 
persons  to  enrol  their  names.  ^What  can  we 
learn  from  the  Oermans — what  from  the  Ytx- 
liamentary  evidence,  so  often  quoted — as  to 
the  Tntoriate  and  Professoriate  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge?  Cettainly  not  a  word 
which  should  induce  us  to  weaken  in  any 
degree  that  ^  combination  of  the  University 
and  Collegiate  systems,  which,  when  properly 
worked  tc^ether,  affords  the  condition  of  an 
almost  perfect  University.' — (Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton's *  Discussions,'  p..  480.)  But  it  is  clear 
that,  though  very  great  improvements  have 
been  made  of  late  years,  much  yet  remaina 
to  be  done  both  as  to  Tutors  and  Professors. 

At  both  Universities  the  Professoriate  has 
been  a  slow  development.  It  took  no  very 
important  place  in  their  scheme  until  of  late 
years ;  bnt  an  extraordinary  impulse  has  re- 
cently been  given  to  the  creation  of  Profes- 
sorships, very  much  in  consequence  of  the 
University  Commissions;  and  much  atten* 
tion  has  been  drawn  to  the  .subject  of  their 
appointment,  lectures,  and  place  in  the  Bys- 
tem.  New  JProfessorshipe  are,  in  fact,  being 
created  at  the  rate  of,  at  least,  one  a  year  at 
each  University.  Several  departments  are, 
however,  still  unfilled.  There  should  be  s 
Chair  of  Ancient  History  and  one  of  iM^ 
at  Camln'idge — a  Chair  of  Arch»ology  at  Ox- 
ford ;  there  should  be  Chairs  of  English  L^ 
eratnre.    Ecclesiastical    Law,  PalsBographyt 

thing^  suffer,  say,  two  or  three  honest  Churchmen 
to  continue  the  liturgy  in  the  Chapel,  and  thele<> 
tures  on  Divinity,  nay,  the  common  arguments  hf 
which  moralitv  is  now  sastained  t  If  the  law  oblig- 
ed them  to  sQffer  these  things,  could  they  have  ths 
slightest  effect  in  the  midst  of  the  open  oppositioo 
and  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  majority 
What  could  ensue  but  silence  f  What  bat  a  secniAf 
I  education  f 
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Art)  and  Arcliftecture  at  both.  We  have 
Httic  donbt  that  a  very  short  time  wiff  see 
All  llreee  Chairs  efttaWished.  The  Professors 
of  cerate  subjects  require  also  (at  Oxford) 
to  be  groaped  together  into  Boards,  which 
fifeotifd  have  the  regnlation  of  dieir  respective 
fllodies,  along  wHh  the  Examiners  of  their 
school,  and  subject  perhaps  to  some  sort  of 
veto  at  the  bands  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  or 
ti»e  tTnirersity.  This  would  go  some  way 
towards  raising  the  position  of  the  Professors 
and  encouraging  the  formation  ofthe  *  learned 
dsss,'  wLich  the  English  are  told  they  do  not 
possess^  To  possess  it  in  the  German-TJni- 
▼ersity  sense  is,  of  course,  on  the  principles 
already  laid  down,  iropossibfe.  Professors 
are,  in  En^and,  part  of  the  teaching  body. 
It  is  best  WJey  should  remain  so.  A  portion 
of  them  will^  no  doubt,  advance  the  cause  of 
learning  by  publishing  lectures  and  writing 
books,  over  and  above  their  regular  work ; 
but  iHa^  modefir  University  experience  of 
Meamed  leisure'  is  not  encouraging. 

Ttisof  conrseolain  tiiatthe  Colfege  Tutors 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  occupy  a  position 
i^hofly  diflteretit  from  that  of  Professors  in 
GcTTnany»  but,  in  a  certain  sense,  their  place 
in  the  machinery  of  education  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  *  Extraordinary  Professors ; ' 
and,   when  fbarftil  lists  of  all  the   lectures 

SVen  by  the  whole  Professorial  staff  at  foreign 
Diversities  are  presented  for  our  wonder 
and  hnniliation,  it  wouM  be  but  fair  to  add 
to  the  list  of  lectures  given  by  the  English 
Professors  those  given  by  the  'nitors  in  every 
CoHege.  They  would  include,  indeed,  a  far 
narrower  range  of  suljects;  but  that  is 
because  the  English  system  deliberately 
prefers  teaching  young  men  to  know  a  few 
thtngs  veH,  than  a  great  many  ill ;  because 
it  prefers^  to  make  instruction*  take  root  in 
the  mind  and  become  a  part  of  it,*  *  rather 
than  to  caWvate  the  more  showy  and  super- 
ficial phm  of  our  neighbors ;  tofoirm  themrnds 
of  young  men  and  teach  them  the  way  to 
became  masters  of  science,  rather  than  to  be 
content  with  informing  them  in  such  a  way 
that  they  would  probaoly  believe  themselves 
to  be  masters  of  science  when  they  were  not 
But  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  this  excellent 
sjitem  that  it  should  be  in  thorough  working 
ordttr;  and.  in  spite  of  the  great  improve- 
ments recently  made,  Acre  are  still  some 
grave  deficiencies.  Some  of  these,  as  we  have 
already  said,  have  been  increased  and  sys- 
tematiaed  by  the  too  hasty  legislation  of  Par- 
Kament  It  was  no  doubt  right  to  throw 
ojeti  Fellowship  at  Colleges.  The  objects 
of  the  dose  Fellowships  bad  beeh  long  ago 

*  Dt.  DoUtiiffer  Admita^  xk  the  abovs  words,  ibst 
thift  it  th«  reflut  of  the  Eaglith  system  ('  Univeraip 
ti«tPMi  and  Present  0. 


fnlfllled,  and  were  abused.  But  the  short- 
sightedness which  gave  the  non-resident  Fel- 
low exactly  the  same  permanent  life-hold  on 
his  Fellowship,  gained  by  success  in  the 
Schools  at  twenty-two  or  twenty-three,  ex- 
actly the  same  emoluments  to  the  close  of 
his  days  as  the  resident  Fellow  who  has  de- 
voted himself  to  the  service  of  his  College,  is 
really  almost  incredible.  *  The  short  period 
wbich  has  elapsed  has  been  sufficient  to 
bring  the  evil  to  a  head.  As  the  Universi- 
ties enlarge,  many  more  teachers  are  required ; 
but,  so  many  Fellows  now-a-days  being  lay- 
men, they  are  everywhere  but  at  their  posts. 
There  is  no  reform  upon  which  there  is  a 
more  general  agreement  than  this,  f  A 
division  of  the  Fellowships  into  two  species, 
one  terminable  after  a  very  short  perioa 
(which,  being  quite  sufficient  to  give  the 
character  of  a  prize,  would  produce  plenty 
of  emulation  amongst  the  best  men),  and  not 
restricted  as  to  celibacy  or  residence,  the 
other  of  a  greater  amount  of  money-value, 
carrying  a  pension,  and  contingent  upon  resi- 
dence and  teaching,  but  not  all  of  them  upon 
celibacy,  must  immediately  take  place.  The 
Queen  in  Council  could  enable  any  College 
to  make  this  reform.  If  it  is  not  made  spon- 
taneously, any  new  University  Commission 
will  doubtless  repair  the  errors  of  past  legis- 
lation, and  make  short  work  of  it. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  turning 
these  College  Tutors  into  University  teachers ; 
but^it  is  impossible  to  make  this  transforma- 
tion without  breaking  up  the  Collegiate 
system  ;  and  that  ex  kypothesi  musl  not  take 
place,  Thiere  is  no  reason  why  a  limited 
interchange  of  Tutors  and  Undergraduates 
may  not  be  found  useful  by  Colleges  amongst 
one  another.  It  was  proposed  by  several 
witnesses  in  the  Evidence  above  mentioned, 
and,  indeed,  these  arrangements  are  already 
made  to  some  extent  at  Oxford.  \ 

Examinations  and  Examiners  must  occupy 

*  Many  exceptions  to  thU  svsteni  are  found  at 
Cambridge;  Bome  *t  Oxford ;  bat  even  where  tiie 
abuse  has  been  to  101110  exteot  rei!p|!m6d  at  the  lor* 
mer  Uuiversiiy  the  coDditioDs  of  tenure  of  Fellow* 
ships  depend  far  more  on  celibacy,  iDCome,  and 
taking  Orders,  than  on  the  primary  point  of  use- 
fulness to  the  CJollege  and  University.  Tlie  vice  of 
ovr greatest  publio  schools  is  too  maoh  reflected  at 
the  Universities,  viz.,  the  disproportion  belweea 
the  actual  number  of  working  teaehers  and  the 
Dumber  of  persons  to  be  taught. 

f  See  Evidence  taken  by  Mr.  Etrart^s  committee' 
rmmKH,  and  *  lite  Reorganisation  ef  the  University 
ofQxford'(p.l^), 

\  Balliol  and  Kew  College  work  with  one 
another  in  this  way.  University  and  Exeter,  ex- 
change mathematical  lectures.  Queen's  and  St. 
Edmund  Hidl,  Oriel  and  St  Mary  Hall  have,  or 
had  ODDse  mutual  arrangement^  and  there  are 
other  cases  of  particular  tutors  being  used  on  a 
special  subject  by  more  than  one  College. 
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us  for  a  moment  in  connexion  with  ncceaaary 
reforms.  The  svstem  of  Examinations  will 
still,  it  is  maintamed,  and  ought  to,  form  the 
cehtre  round  which  all  else  must  cluster. 
The  Examiners  will  still,  therefore,  retain  an 
importance  which  has  always  been  indispu- 
table, but  has  never  been  indicated  at  Oxford 
either  by  their  remuneration  or  the  method 
of  selection.  The  consequence  is  that  many 
of  the  best  men  refuse  the  oflSce,  and  that  it 
fells  too  much  into  the  hands  of  very  young 
or  inferior  men.  An  immediate  reform  of 
the  best  kind  might  be  made  by  reducing 
these  two  Examinations  to  one,  as  at  Cam- 
bridge.  The  present  sum  would  not  be  so 
iDadequate  for  a  single  Examination,  con- 
sidering that  the  increased  amount  of  work 
flt  one  time  would  necessitate  an  increase  of 
the  staff.  There  should  also  be  (at  Oxford) 
a  better  method  of  selecting  such  very  im- 
portant officers  than  merely  by  the  V ice- 
Chancellor  and  Proctors,  If  these  oflScial 
electors  are  retained,  they  should  at  least  be 
balanced  by  the  Board  of  Study  in  each 
subject 

The  evil  at  Oxford  of  holding  the  Exami- 
nations tiwce  a  year  (except  the  Littlego, 
which,  until  tut'ned  into  a  Matriculation 
Examination,  must  take  place  each  Term) 
tells  in  numerous  ways.  It  prevents  the 
formation  of  regular  lectures,  breaks  up  the 
body  of  students  into  too  small  sections, 
doubles  the  labour  of  Tutors,  and  halves  the 
usefulness  of  Professors.  The  change  ought 
to  be  made  without  delay.  The  minor 
question  when  this  single  Examination  should 
be  held  need  not  detain  us  here.  We  see 
that  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  wishes  it  to  be  at 
the  end  of  the  Summer  Term,  so  as  to  redeem 
in  some  degree  the  well-known  and  now 
*  organized  idleness'  of  that  time.  Cam- 
bridge holds  hers  in  the  Christmas  Vacation. 
Mr.  Pattison,  who  also  advocates  a  single 
Examination,  gets  rid  of  the  mischievous 
waste  of  the  Summer  Term  by  the  decisive 
method  of  excision.  Ho  would  shorten  the 
Christmas  and.  Easter  Yacations  to  almost 
nothing,  shut  up  the  University  shop  at  the 
end  of  May,  and  begin  work  again  earlier  in 
October  than  at  present  He  thus  differs 
from  Mr.  Gladstone  and  others,  who  complain 
loudly  of  the  length  of  the  Long  Vacation. 
That  the  tendency  will  be,  however,  to  utilise 
this  period  of  rest  and  recruiting  for  weary 
Tutors,  of  private  study  for  the  studious,  and 
amusement  for  the  res^  by  allowing  students 
to  reside  on  certain  conditions,  no  one  can 
dt>nbt  It  is  much  more  used  in  this  way  at 
Cambridge  than  at  Oxfords 

All  these  are  ^Conservative  reforms^^  af- 
fecting, it  wiU  l)e  seen,  Oxford  more  than 
Cambridge,  reforms  on  which  there  is  a  very 


general  agreement  With  the  imprevement 
of  the  Pass  and  Class  Courses^.the  recall  of 
non-resident  Fellows,  the  increase  and  pigan- 
isation  qf  the  Professoriate^  the  improvement 
of  the  position  of  the  Examiners,  and  ^e 
removal  (at  OjrfordJ  of  the  double  exaauna- 
ation,  the  TJniveraitiea,  cleared  of  incomr 
brances,  would  boui)d  foilh  on  their  oareer 
of  usefulness  with  an  energy  .and  goodwill 
they,  have  never  yet  displawed. .  It  is  a  aome- 
what  idle  task  to  weave  fresh  Conatitations 
for  bodies  which  were  carefully  recoqstituted 
a  dozen  years  ago.  They  may  fairlj  be  left 
to  develop  what  is  even  yet  quite  new,  and 
obviously  capable  of  being  self-improved. 
The  grievances  complained  of  are  mostly 
fanciful,  as  Lord  Cranborne  very  nvittily 
showed  by  his  skilful  crossr questioning  of 
an  Oxford  witness.  (Evidence  before  Mr. 
Ewart's  Committee,  1552-ld60.)  The  attempt 
to  eject  from  the  Oxford  *  congregation' 
the  retired  Tutprs,  Fel|o»vs>  private  Tutor% 
Chaplains  and  others  who  now,  in  right 
of  residence,  form  a  pact  of  that  body,  is  not 
worthy  of  any  but  bitter  partisans.  The 
fact  that  they  have  seen  enough  of  the  non- 
CoIIegiate  world  to  be  a  little  independent  of 
it,  is  the  best  title  to  their  vote.  Nor  ia  it 
necessary  to  join  in  the  depreciation  of  the 
Oxford  *  Convocation,'  which  has  become  a 
cuckoo-cry,  and  may  generally  be  traced  to 
electioneering  disajppomtments,  either  as  to 
themselves  or  their  friends,  on  the  part  of 
the  persons  who  first  raised  it  There  is  as 
mucn  reason  aa  ever  there  was  to  bring  the 
educated  and  practical  men  of  the  country, 
who  can  take  a  wider  view  of  things  than 
the  cliques  of  Colleges,  to  bear  on  the  greater 
questions  touching  the  life  of  the  University. 
Their  instinct  is  generally  right,  even  on  the 
question  of  Professor^  some  of  the  very  best 
of  whom  are  their  selection.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  those  who  come  up  to  vote  are. mostly 
those  who  have  taken  a  useful  part  in  Uni- 
versity affairs  during  residence,  and  include 
quite  as  many  laymen  as  clergymen. 

Before  closing  this  criticism  of  proposed 
improvements,  a.  word  must  be  said  in  favour 
of  a  modest  reform  which  has  been  hitherto 
advocated  far  too  feebly  —  the  adoption  of 
the  Continental  pronunciation  of  Latin,  and 
perhaps  Greek.  It  ishigh  tipie  Euffland. re- 
treated from  the  false  position  in  which  her 
insularity  placed  her  on  this  point  centuries 
ago.  It  was  a  curious  result  of  the  English 
Eefoipation  that  even  the  learned  languages 
must  not  be  spoken  as  they  were  on  the  Coi;iti- 
nent  The  Universities  should  make  t}ie  firstf 
step  towards  a  'reunion  of  Christendom' 
which  even  Exeter  Hall  might  approve. 

But  how  about  Univeraty  Extension  f  A 
conviction  that  this  matter  has  been  dealt 
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with  in  a  spirit  of  gross  exaggeration,  and 
more  or  lest  for  sectarian  and  party  purposes, 
absolves  ns  from  the  necessity  for  devoting 
any  large  amonnt  of  space  to  it.  The  Evi- 
dence in  th^  *  Blue  Book*  of  last  sfession  will 
convince  any  candid  man  of  tbis  fkct  It 
shows  what  great  eflbrts  the.  Universities 
have  been  making  of  late  years  to  extend 
thetfi^lves,  and  how  stitfcessraT  those  efforts 
have  been;  It  will  snggest  how  mach  bet- 
ter H  Would  be  to  leave  them  to  proceed 
their  6wti  way.  The  question  is  now  ftilly 
before  them.  If  they  should  decide  to  estab- 
lish a  body  of  University  students  wholly  in- 
dependent of  the  CJoHeges  they  will  accept 
the  consequences  on  their  own  responsibility, 
and  must  be  trusted  to  guard  their  own  acts 
in  the  best  manner  they  can.  We  need  not 
conceal  onr  own  opinion  that  they  will  mate 
a  mistake  !f,'  in  blind  terror  of  supposed  im- 
minent legislation,  they  give  up  the  connex- 
ion of  the  Colleges,  in  some  form  or  other, 
with  every  student  Should  the  step  be 
taken,  the  one  duty  of  all  ^ho  value  the 
character  of  the  Universities  wiFl  be  to  ubu- 
trafise  the  evil  as  much  as  possible  by  col- 
lecting these  University  students  into  Halls 
and  Hostels,  where  something  of  the  Colle- 
giate system  may  yet  be  supplied. 

The  argument  from  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  revenues  of  the  Universities  and 
Cblleges,  and  the  number  of  students,  has 
been  «o  vehemently  urged    that  it  may  be 
Worth  while  to  remind  people  of  the  real 
state  of  the  case.    These  institutions  have 
hitherto  supplied  a  particular  thing — the  edu- 
cation of  Christian  gentlemen,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  best  cultivated  upper  and  upper- 
middle  classes  in  the  world ;  and  the  plain 
troth  is  that  such  an  article  rtiust  cost  money. 
Mere  considerations  of  the  price  of  bread  and 
bntter  cannot  govern  a  question  of  this  sort. 
It  is  a  complicated  social  fkct.    This  educa- 
tion having  established  its  reputation  on  the 
basis  of  the  above  fact,  it  is  now  demanded 
that  precisely  the  same  thing  shall  be  given 
to  other  classes  of  society.    By  all  means 
^mit  the  claim ;  bnt  take  caref  that  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  i-eputation  has  beett 
gained  are  not  destroyed  in  the  process  of 
admission.     This  is  the  problem — how  to 
assimilate  by  degrees  the  new  elements ;  al- 
^ys  supposing,   by-the-by,  that  the    hew 
elements  are  ready  to  come  and  be  assimi- 
lated, another  pn^Iem  which  time  alon«  can 
BoWe.*    It  is  cdrions  to  turn  just  as  the  old 


•  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  any  tlni- 
Terdty  is  Hkely  to  he  really  efficient  when  the 
numbers  exceed  2000.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
w  rapidly  fiUing  that  they  are  getting  very  near 
tbat  point.  It  may  be  better  to  found  new  than 
^  oyer-extend  the  old. 


Universities  are  being  forced  (for  it  is  really 
a  moral  compulsion  against  their  better  iudg- 
ment)  to  make  a  gap  by  which  their  Collegi- 
ate system  may  at  no  distant  time  be  alto* 
gether  drained,  off,  to  the  experience  of 
Scotch  students,  as  given  by  Mr.  Lorimer,* 
a  terj  competent  and  unsuspicious  witness. 
In  speaking  of  Edinburgh  University,  as 
lately  as  1 854^  he  says  : — 

^Here  students  fron»  the  oountry,  partioot 
larly  those  of  the  humbler  class,  wko  for  the 
most  part  have  no  oihos:  means  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  their  fellow-students  and  of  the 
professors  than  the  arrangements  of  the  Uni- 
versity afford  them,  usually  feel  themselves  as 
much  strangers  and  aliens  atr  the  end  of  their 
four  y^BTs*  course  as  they  were  at  its  oom^ 
nieaceB^nt.  Social  intercourse  and  familiar 
interchange  of  ideas  and  sympathies,  eveb  for 
the  time  bein^,  are  here  as  little  fostered  bjr 
the  juxtaposition  of  tie  claas-room  as  that  of 
an  ordinary  city  cburch.  In  the  ordinary  case 
he  quits  not  only  the  lecture-rooms,  but  the 
College  waHs  themselves,  when  his  day  of  toil 
is  ended,  without  hiterchannng  a  dosen  words 
with  any  one.  The  poor  Edinburgh  student 
celebrates  with  no  songs  his  passage  from  the 
sterility  of  iinconscioKs  boyhood  iato,  the.  ri^ 
and  leafy  summer  of  his  days.  In  his  solitary 
lodging  he  pores  over  the  pages  which  bis 
professor  has  prescribed  for  his  study,  but 
his  newly- found  facuhies  are  whetted  by  no 
firiendly  encounter  with  kindred  wits,  his  af- 
fections meet  with  none  of  the  sympathy  for 
which  they  yearn.  If  he  is  greganoos  at  all, 
he  shares  his  intellectual  and  moral  bewilder* 
ment  with  a  few  of  his  former  sohoolfellQwa 
from  his  native  village.  The  new  tlioughts 
which  he  encounters  take  little  hold  on  a  sub- 
jective nature  so  feebly  .stimulated  from  with- 
out, and  he  goes  into  the  proflession  (too  often 
the  Church)  for  which  he  has  striven  to  pre- 
ptfe  himself  by  an  amount  of  sdf-denial  worthy 
of  A  martyr,  with  no  better  ground  of  oopfi«» 
dence  in  his  quaUfications  ihia  that  8elf-con-» 
ceit  which  solitary  mental  toil  is  so  B;p%  to 
engender  in  minds  originally  modesty  Vigorou8| 
and  Sane.*  , 

That  the  proposed  stadeots  would  be  taken 
op  in  some  degree  into  a  system  offering 
many  compeDsationa  and  mitigattoni  of  thia 
nielMcholy  existence  is  no  donbt  trua;  bm 
it  wtU  require  maeh  efbrt  of  a  high  and  sel^ 
denying  ^ind  on  the  part  of  tbcee  who^  wd 
may  hope,  are  preparcKl  to  make  it,  to  preveufl 
sach  a  state  of  thtsgi  creeping  back.  Th4 
contrast  presents  the.  beat  anawer  ^  the  ob* 
jectots  lately  meatioved.  The  Edinbiirgh 
picture  repijeaents  the  cheapest  and  simpl^ 
thing  •tUiiiable.  The  existiDg  UotverM^ee 
of  Oacford  and  Cambridge  represent  the  more 
espenaive  and  oompHcaied  thiug^  .How  very 
cheaply  the  full  advantages  «f  it  nay  be  ofa^ 
■  I      I   ■■■■■■     ,1  ...  I   I    .  ■ I 

*  *  The  Univeraitiei  of  Scotland,  Past,  PreaeDtg 
and  Possible.'   (Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.)    1864. 
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tained  even  bow,  and  haw  little  prebabililj 
there  is  of  any  iierious  deduction  from  that 
minimnm  under  any  lodging-house  system, 
may  be  learnt  from  the  quarter  to  which  we 
Jiave  referred  before, 

.  One  further  remark  must  find  a  place  here 
on  the  superiority  over  the  solitary  system  of 
all  plans,  even  the  humblest,  for  extending 
the  Universities  by  means  which  include  the 
idea  of  a  '  common  life.'  All  such  plans 
must  react  for  good  on  the  Colleges.  They 
hivolve  that  closer  relationship  between 
seniors  and  juniors,  the  want  of  which  has 
been  so  often  deplored  The  unapproachable 
habits  of  Heads  and  Fellows  are  not  what 
they  once  were ;  but  there  is  at  all  times  in 
CoUeges  an  inevitable  tendency  to  what 
TOUDg  men  call '  Donnishness.'  When,  side 
by  side  with  the  Oolieges,  places  spring  up 
where  tutors  take  their  meals  at  the  same 
table  with  the  men,  live  with  them,  share 
their  thoughts  and  their  sports,  and  thus 
understand  them  and  obtain  an  influence 
based  on  the  best  foundation,  the  Colleges 
will  not  fail  to  catch  in  some  degree  Uie 
infisction.  Perhaps,  too,  the  modem  worship 
of  tho  PalflBstra,  if  this  spirit  of  fellowship 
between  seniors  and  juniors  were  to  make 
more  progress,  would  sooner  yield  to  the 
claims  of  the  Academy.  Certainly  the  lodg- 
ing-house systen^  witL  its  isolation,  its  sor- 
didness,  its  reserve,  and  ijtB  espionage,  can 
never  help  University  society  out  of  its  diffi^ 
enlties.  On  tiio  contrary,  the  introdnction 
of  a  lower  type  of  student  cannot  fail  to  in- 
crease them,  for  it  will  both  widen  the 
breaches  of  society  and  afford  examples  of 
escape  from  control  The  present  type  of  a 
University  man  may  not  suffer  immediate 
deterioration,  but,  if  the  new  jodging-^oose 
importation  becomes  lai^e  and  important, 
that  type  cannot  long  remain  what  it  now  is. 
The  position,  then,  we  take  up  is,  that 
there  is  not  only  no  necessity,  but  the  great- 
est danger,  in  departing  from  the  principles 
on  which  the  two  Universities  have  hitherto 
been  governed,  either  as  regdrds  their  gene* 
ral. function,  method  of4eaohing,  Coilegiate 
sysltem,  or  connexion  with  Uie  Church. 
While  freely  admitting  Nonconformists  to 
their  teaobing,  and  providing  for  poor  st«- 
(dents  of  high  ability^  they  must  also  contrive 
to  retain  thoir  position  aa  educators  of  the 
olergy  and  gentry  of  Bogland*  I|;  inil  be 
boptcJesB  to  retain  efitber  if  any  material 
ehange  is  made  in  the  above  respects^  The 
eooeeqiiences  of  driving  the  o)ei^  to  semi^ 
narios  instead  of  receiving  their  higher  edtica- 
lion  alot^  with  i their  lay  brethren  are  too 
patent  to  require  a  word  in  this  place;  but 
BO  one  can  doubt  that,  if  the  Christian  char- 
acter of  the  education  is  definitely  compro- 


mised, such  will  be  the  case.  The  luird«lnp 
to  that  V3at  majority  of  English  parenta  who 
at  present  send  their  sons  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge in  fuU  approval  of  their  ajatom^  a 
minority  which,  if  we  remeaiber  rigbt^  Mr. 
Gladstone  lately  put  at  nineteenotventieths 
of  the  whole,  must  surely  commend  itaelf  to 
the  most  *  liberal '  undeirstanding*  Thai  those 
who  would  be  irobbad  of  piaeea  of  ObriaUaB 
edikcatiou,  deseended  to  Uieno  as  to  others 
from  remote  antiquity,  should  be  foreed  to 
build  and  endow  other  Church  CoU^esy  «md 
possiblv  Universities,  in  some  other  place  for 
their  children,  must  be  considered  a  emiaiis 
result  of  enlightened  legislation*  And  ibis, 
after  the  example  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,.^  they  certainly  would  do,  Mei^  may 
not  see  at  first  that  this  is  the  real  isaae,  bot, 
a  secular  system  once  established,  ita  reaults 
must  sooner  or  later  open  their  eyes.  The 
increasing  earne^lness  of  Churchmen  is  not 
likely  to  let  them  quietly  acquiesce  io  the 
loss  of  what  is  dearer  to  them  than  i^ny  ia- 
tellectual,  social,  or  pecuniary  advanta^ 

And,  a£ter  all,  for  whose  Bi^isfactiou  la  this 
spoliation  proposed  ?  Notfor  £nglisb  parents 
in  g^nera],  either  of  the  upper,  middlcr  or 
lower  classes.  They  only  err  in  a  atolid 
ignorance  of  the  questions  at  stake^  and  f4>- 
pear  likely  to  wake  np  only  when  it  is  loo 
late.  It  IS  for  the  political  IHssenters,  repre- 
sented by  the  Liberation  Society,  and  assisted 
by  those  whom  Mr.  Disraeli  happily  calls  the 
*  Philosophers,' the  English  'Academioians' 
whose  handiwork  across  the  Channel  oar 
fathers  saw ;  assisted  also  by  Irish  fiomaa 
Catholics  and  Scotch  Presbyterians.  There 
can  be  no  practical  ob^^ect,  no  likelihood  of 
any  increase  in  numbors;  for  neither  Boman- 
ists  nor  Nonconformists  are  numerous  enough 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  exile  of 
the  Church  gentry  and  clergy^  and  iu  this 
busy,  classreeparatod,  wealthy  countnr  few 
poor  men  are  ever  likely  to  resort  to  tJaiver* 
lities.  Another  of  those  checks  to  Univer* 
sity  progress  which  have  all  bat  destroyed 
them  at  different  periods  would  take  pl^ce, 
and  it  may  well  be  queMioned  whether  it 
would  not  be  the  last 

We  have  said  that  the  old  j^qglish  Uni- 
versities strike  their  roots  into  every  portion 
of  the.&bric  of  Epglish  society. .  It  is  surely 
impossible  to  be  too  careful  how  these  roots 
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•  1^  ChurAtnen  of  ei^t  of  the  Sontheni  States 
hsd  made  great  preffreee  m  eetsblishiiig  a  TTnittsr* 
■ity  for  themselves  before  the  late  war.  This  was 
entirely  destroye<][  durioff  the  straggle.  Faii4s  are 
noW  being  raised  in  England  by  the  Bishop  of  Ten- 
nessee for  the  purpose  of  a^Sstinghis  imnoverUhed 
conntrytnen  to  re-establish  it  So  worthier  object 
(50uld  engage  the  sytnpathiea  of  £DgIishm«o,  none 
more  grateiol  td  Amerf  oa. 
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«n  disiarbed.  Tda  inaT  inertly  mbke  %' 
tnJk  bj  the  side  of  an  M  aveone,  and  jet 
Itmd  tkat  in  the  piooen  fome  fibres  hate 
hevk  destroyed  tbronrii  wktch,  in  the  nesit 
etorm,  the  whfole  statoTy  line  ooraes  headlong 
4e  tlie  groand.  It  ia  moat  cmwi«e  to  be 
eonatmntly  bringing  Unifertity  aflfaira  into 
I^rlianoent.  It  ia  not  every  railway  eoa- 
tractor  or  aoceostful  BianoiaGtarer  tlwt  can 
Imw  a  jndgment  npon  Ibeath  A  thonsand 
anfatle  infivenoaa  eaoa|>e  the  observation  of 
^M  average  M.H»  UniverBity  Oontmissions 
ahotiid  be  resorted  to  only  aA  long  kitervab, 
and  on  proof  of  a  reckless  lesokition  to  re- 
tain RMtnifest  aboses.  Every  effort  at  self- 
reform  ahoald  be  enooon^ed.  Tiiia  is  aban- 
daoUy  oinderstood  at  the  Universities.  Tbey 
faave  free  Constitations^  Public  opinion  acts 
upcxa  them  aowad^s  with  only  too  free  a 

Suppose  some  imperfections  after  aU  to 

ea^     Who  bnt  a  doctrinaire  expects  per-'' 

lection  f     Tbe  Universities  woold  probably 

be  &r  less  the  fovonfites  of  the  English  peo^ 

pfe  than  tbey  are  if  they  were  perfect    The 

very  irregntarity  and  variety  they  present  has 

its  raeritSy  merits  akin  to  those  of  some  old 

well-preserved  building  which  tells,  in  its 

^|aaint  assemblage  of  styles,  a  story  of  centn- 

ffies,  merits  typified  with  wonderfal  exactness 

In  the  varieties  of  aniiiteetnre  which  Oxford 

and  Cambridge  theSMeives  present  to  the 

eje.    These  irregnlarities  and  varieties  shed 

the  charm  of  no  mere  sentimental  dream  of 

aatiqnicy.    Their  mfattnre  of  iancieat  and 

iMdem  is  a  true  link  between  tbe  ages, 

a  real  onion  of  old  England  with  thp  new. 

They  present  exactly  thai  microeosm  into 

which  it  is  so  desirabfe  io  introduce  yoong 

■Mto  before  entrance  into  1Mb,  a  little  world 

of  varioas  classes^  tastes,  habits^  abd  previous 

education ;  so  that  men  rub  off  their  angn- 

hrities  by  being  shaken  up  in  tbe  midst  of 

it,  >and  yet  a  commmiity  sufficiently  nnder 

the  same  system  to  be  manageable  and  safe 

kt  those  who  do  not  fly  from  its  control  in 

order  to  indntee  vice.    No  better  prepara* 

tm  for  tbe  pcTitieal  life  which  is  the  Deri* 

taj^e  and  natural  function  of  Englishmen 

ensts.    Some    OoUegea   are    Con^rvative, 

■sae    Liberal     Some   Clubs    a^   formed 

amongst  the  men  on  this   principle,  and 

some  on  that.    Life  and  vigour  of  all  kinds 

it  the  predominant  feataie  of  the  whole* 

Who  fells  to  look  back  on  bis  University 

life  as  the  happiest  portion  of  his  existence  f 

Schools  form  a  oennexion  with  it  beforehand, 

GeUege  friends  and  the  dotiee  of  Convocation 

afterwards.    What  can  equal  the  pleasnro 

^itb  which  tbe  careworn  man  revisits  the 

•^nei  of  his  yonth  and  exchanges  reminis* 

^^ces  with  old  friends  at  a  Colbge  gather* 


ingf  What  the  pride  which  snch  men  take 
in  the  old  place!  Surely  the  statesman 
eamnot  afford  to  ignore  the  thousand  influ- 
ences which  gather  round  such  institutions, 
ao  wholesome,  so  usefiil  to  the  nation  at 
h^tge.  It  is  by  these  things  societies  and 
peq)ies  are  preserved.  There  are  powers  in 
the  world  beyond  tbe  reach  of  centralisation, 
symmetry,  nniformity,  utiiitariauisra.  Wi&e 
men  will  weigh  the  matter  well  before  they 
sap  tbe  influence  of  such  powers.  Would 
it  not  be  well  to  apply  Lord  Melbourne's 
advice  to  this  case  at  least,  and  *  let  it  alone '  f 

The  two  books  which  we  have  placed  at 
the  foot  of  our  list  came  out  to  late  to  be 
dealt  with  in  this  article.  Mr.  Arnold,  as 
mieht  be  expected,  agrees  with  Mr.  Pattison 
in  his  admiration  of  uie  German  system,  and 
he  as  little  appreciates  the  merits  of  the 
English.  His  account  of  one  result  of  the 
system  is  not,  however,  enooan^ng.  *•  There 
are  of  course  many  idlers ;  the  proportion  of 
students  in  a  German  University  who  really 
work  I  have  heard  estimated  at  one-third' 
(p.  229).  Now  he  will  find  that  something 
luce  half  the  men  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
read  for  Honours.*  Mr.  Pattison  reckons 
tbe  proportion  at  Oxford  at  thirty  per  cent, 
but  then  he  only  includes  those  who  appear 
in  the  daes-lists,  and  this  is  hardly  feir. 

We  have  made  a  reference  or  two  in  the 
foregoing  pages  to  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  little 
treatise,  and  are  glad  to  find  he  is  sound  on 
the  educational  function  of  the  Universities, 
as  also  that  be  recommends  the  special  dec* 
tion  of  Teacher-Fellows  on  other  grounds 
than  mere  intellectual  eminence.  Ou  most 
other  points  his  opinions  are  of  course  wide- 
ly at  variance  with  those  expressed  in  this 
article,  and  may  indeed  be  rather  character- 
ized  as  American  than  English  or  German..  ^ 


Abt.  V. — 1  Cogadh  Gaedhil  re  GaUaibh  :^ 
The  War  of  the  Gaedhil  with  the  Gaill  ; 
or  ike  Invadone  of  Ireland  by  the  Donee 
and  other  Noreemen,  Tbe  original  Iridli 
text,  edited,  with  translation  and  introduc* 
tion,  by  James  Henthom  Todd,  D.D., 
M.RXA.,  FAA.,  &C  I'ublished  by  the 
authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  under  the  direc* 
tion  of  tne  Master  of  the  Rolls.  London, 
1807. 
2.  Chronicon  Scotorum:  A  Chronicle  of 
Jrieh  Affaire  from  the  EarUeet  Times  to 
A  J),  1135^*  with  a  Supplement  containing 

*  *  Student's  Goide  for  Gsmbridge,*  p.  14 
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the  Eveht^  from  lUl  to  1150.  Edited, 
with  a  translation,  by.  William  Mi  H^i- 
nessy,  M.RJ.  A.  Published  by  the  authori- 
ty of  the  Lords  Coraroission^rs  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  London,  1868. 
In  the  Series  of  ihe  CkronicUi  cmd  Memo- 
fiats  cf  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during 
the  Middle  AgeSy  or  Merum  Britannicarum 
Medii  oevi  Scriptores. 

Lord  RoMiLLY'a  Irish  publications  exemplify 
two  sorts  of  Celtic  composition  very  opposite 
in  style  and  character,  though  both  belonging, 
in  a  rudimentary  way,  to  the  domain  of 
history.  In  their  annals  the  Irish  were  re- 
markably dry  and  succinct :  in  their  histori- 
cal tales,  excessively  florid,  vei4>08e,  and 
extravagant.  Down  to  the  time  of  Keating 
there  was  nothing  intermediate  ;  and  to  this 
day  a  well-digested  history  is  wanting.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  has  grven  us  here  one 
example  of  the  first  class  in  the  *  Ohronicon 
Scotorum,'  and  one  of  the  second  in  the 
*War  of' the  Gael  and  Northmen.'  Hiey 
are  fair  average  samples  of  the  sort  of  mate- 
rial out  of  which,  with  collateral  aid  from 
lives  of  Saints,  Topographical  Poems,  and  the 
like,  the  future  historian  will  have  to  build  up 
his  account  of  the  condition  of  the  Irish  before 
the  Conquest.  In  these  we  see  the  literature 
of  Ireland  nrach  in  the  same  state  in  which 
Gregory  of  Tours  may  have  seen  that  of  Gaul 
when  he  commenced  his  task  of  giving  dignity 
and  consistence  to  the  French  story  ;  and  we 
dare  say  if  the  question  were  asked,  whether 
one  would  rather  have  Gregory's  work  or 
Gregory's  material  for  his  work  ?  a  considera- 
ble number  of  scholars  would  prefer  the 
material.  Certainly  these  rude  originals 
have  a  charm  of  their  own  which  no  historian 
can  hope  to  preserve  in  the  same  freshness, 
however  well  he  may  assimilate  their  sub- 
stance into  a  national  history. 

The  editing  of  the  florid  and  less  exact 
matter  has,  by  a  compensatory  division  of 
labour,  been  assigned  to  the  graver  and  more 
mature  scholar.  Dr.  Todd  half  regrets  the 
selection  of  a  piece  so  bizarre  as  the  '  Wars 
of  the  Gael '  in  some  of  its  aspects  must  be 
allowed  to  be ;  but  these  are  the  character- 
istics of  the  whole  class  of  compositions  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  even  the  singularities 
of  what  seems  to  us  bad  taste  are  not  without 
their  interest  when  we  reflect  that  for  many 
centuries  they  were  the  literary  fashion  of  a 
whole  people.  Nothing  in  historical  evidence 
goes  further  to  establish  the  difference  of 
mental  caste  between  the  Irishman  and  the 
Norseman  than  the  distinction  in  this  respect 
between  the  Bardic  Talc  and  the  Saga.  A 
homely  directness  associates  itself  with  poeti- 


cal elevation  and  fire  in  the  Saga :  Ae 
poetical  elevation  and  fire  of  the  Bardic  Tde 
are  obscured  by  ▼aguenaBS  of  detail  andexag^ 
geration  of  expression.  This  latter  charac- 
teristic gives  a  peculiariy  yresk  and  bomba^- 
tical  appeavance  to  the  Irish  compel 
tion  when  clothed  in  any  form  of  Engliali. 
The  genins  of  onr  language  is  as  little 
adapted  to  these  verbal  excesses  as  is  tiM 
mind  of  the  English  people  in  accord  with 
the  inflations  of  thongtrt  and  sentiment  which 
they  represcfnt.  Bat  the  Irish  language  mns 
itself  by  a  natural  precipitancy  into  theee. 
rhetorioEil  efforts ;  and  hence,  to  some  extent, 
the  power,  over  a  native  andience,  of  florid 
Irish  oratory  at  the  present  day,  which  ia,  i« 
truth,  the  same  sort  of  appeal  to  somethiiig 
innate  in  the  Irish  mind,  as  used  to  be  noada 
by  bards  and  senachies  ia  compositiona  of  the 
kind  now  under  consideration  a  thoasand 
ytearsago. 

There  is  an  imaiense  mass  of  them.     Tka 
earliest,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  grandeat,  re- 
mains unpublished.      It    celebrates    in    an 
heroic,  epic,  thoagh  inflated  manner,  an  in- 
vasion of  Ulster  by  tiie  warriors  of  Connaagbi 
in  the  pre-Christian  times,  and  is  called  the 
'Tain-bo    Cuailgne,'    or    Cattie    Spoil    ef 
Qnelgny.    The  last  also  remains  unpnblisbedk 
It  is  called  by  a  formidable  looking  IriMi 
name  signifying  the  *  Wars  of  Turlogh,'  and 
relates  die  conflicts  and  fortunes  of  tiie  gineat 
native  ^milies  of  Clare  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.     It  is  the 
work  of  a  ^Eunily  bard  of  the  O'Briens,  finished 
A.D.  1460.    The  better  part  of  a  thooeand 
years  Jiad  probably    elapsed    between   the 
composition  of  these  two  historical  romances; 
but  in  structure,  and  in  all  the  peculiarities 
of  taste  and  treatment,  ti)ey  are   similar. 
Several  of  the  intermediate  ones  have,  throngh 
the  exertions  mainly  of  Dr.  Todd,  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Irish  Archaeological  and  Celtic 
Societies.    The  '  Battle  of  Moyrath,'  is  one 
of  these,  and  may  be  referred  to  as  a  charae* 
teristic  example.    The  English  is  dry,  bakh 
and  ill-accommodated  to  the  profuse  fluency 
of  the  original ;  but  tiirongfa  all  its  disadvaa* 
tages  there  shines  a  barbaric  splendour,  and 
even   a  certain  nobleness,   of  the  effect  of 
which,   when  unimpeded   by  a  discordant 
verbal   vebide,  on  a  native  auditory,  it  it 
difficult  to  hnn  an  adequate  conception.  The 
subject  is  a  great  struggle  in  which   the 
remnant  of  the  bardie  arid  pagan  powers 
arrayed  themselves  nnaifailingly  against  tke 
recently  Chrisiianised   centr^  authority  tt 
the  seventh  centory.    The  work,  at  whatever 
time  it  was  fifst   composed,   had  probably 
undergone  many  alterations  befbre  tiie  period 
to  which  its  present  text  belongs,  including 
no  donbt  abundant  additions  to  the  florid 
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passages,  in  accordance  with  the  Increasing 
depravity  of  taste  iti  that  respect  This 
increaae  is  evidenced  by  comparing  earlier 
fragments  with  corresponding  passages  ^n  the 
later  text.  A  sfmitntr  process  has  enablied 
Dr.  Todd  to  point  otit  that  the  *  War  of  the 
Gael  and  GanP  wore  a  somewhat  less 
meretricious  dress  than  at  present  when  it 
issned  from  the  hands  df  its  original  corii- 
poser. 

It  appears  that  an  ecclesiastic  of  Kildare, 
when  the  top  famons  Dermot  Macmnrrogh 
was  a  boy,  had  compiled  Tot  that  young 
prince^  nse  a  kind  of  cyclopaedia  or  reper- 
tory of  native  pieces  of  literature,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  is  stiM  in  existence  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Dablin,  and  is 
known  as  the  *  Book  of  Leinster.'  Among 
other  tracts  for  tfie  entertainment  and  in- 
stractiou  of  young  Dermot,  this  collection 
comprised  a*  copy  of  the  *  War  of  the  Gaels 
and  Gauls.*-  Here  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  as  some  of  the  continental  nations  give 
the  name  of  Welsh  to  all  foreigners,  so  the 
Qael  of  Ireland  used  to  designate  6xterns  as 
*Gaul8 :  *  and  in  this  particular'  instance  thd 
word  signifies  Norse  and  Danitih  foreigners, 
tile  work  being  in  effect  a  poetico-historic 
narrative  of  the  Progress  of  the  Korse  in- 
fBsions  of  Ireland  from  their  commencement 
Ji  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  dowti 
tD  their  termination  with  the  battle  of  Clontarf 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh.  The  battle 
of  Cbntarf  is  indeed  the  one  great  event 
!  which  it  celebrates,  all  the  other  matter  be- 
injr  introductory  and  leading  up  to  that  cul- 
minating point  of  the  story.  The  *  Book  of 
Leinster/  then,  should  supply  the  text  as 
originally  composed,  or  at  least  with  no 
greater  variance  than  might  be  due  to  the 
corruptions  of  less  than  a  century.  But  un^- 
fortonately  there  remains  but  on6  folio  ot 
this  particular  portion  of  its  contents.  The 
eomparison,  however,  of  that  folio  witii  the 
eorresponding  matter  of  the  hrfWt  copies  from 
vhich  Dr.  Todd  has  printed,  shows  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  verbal  ialeipolaitioii,  and 
JQstifies  the  belief  that  originally  the  vices  of 
^^orbosity  and  exaggeratioii  were  hardly  so 
great  as  they  now  appear. 

But,  to  a  considerable  extent,  they  were 
•Iways  there ;  and  this  inflation  of  style  is 
very  peculiarly  Irish.  The  alliteration  with 
vhich  it  is  usually  associated,  they  used  in 
I  common  with  the  Northern  nations ;  but  if 
ws  are  to  look  for  parallela  to  the  heaps  of 
j  cpHhett  of  the  Irish  bardie  tale,  we  mual 
I  jeek  for  them  in  Oriental  sources.  In  ArabicJ 
literature  they  are  to  be  foutid  even  in  con- 
temporaneous writing.  A  tivfely  example 
?f  w»h  a  similarity,  both  in  tarfte  '  and  feei- 
ng and  in  mode  of  expression^  occurs  in  a 


modern  book  of  travel.  A  Sheikh  thus  ad- 
dressed a  native  tribe  when  they  attacked 
his  guest,  a  famous  African  explorer, — 

*Ye  have  sought  my  giiest:  you  will  find 
him,  when  you  do  find  him,  mighty,  protected, 
the  free  guest  of  a  free  man,  who  is  the  son  of 
a  free  woman  who  was  daughter  of  a  free  man, 
and  whose  fkther  was  a  free  man,  who  lavished 
benefits.  ....  My  guest  is  my  honour,  and 
my  honour  never  was  in  jeopardy :  therefore 
its  guest  shall  never  be  imperilled.  [He  enu- 
merates his  ancestors]  Such  were  my  ^Ur 
cestors,  noblemen,  and  their  guest  never  died 
in  agony:  ....  War  and  blows  are  to  be 
found  elsewhere  than  where  ye  seek:  and 
wounds — without  molesting  um  man — and 
long  spears,  and  cuts  of  swords  round  about 
on  all  sides,  and  the  explosions  of  oanuons 
hither  and  thither,  like  timnJcim  whicli  craah 
in  blasts  and  reverbejratiom^.  They  con  aider 
the  death  in  which  men  are  destroy  eil,*— they 
count  it  a  garden  and  a  vern?il  Hrason  of  noblo 
youths  and  gallant  lads,  aritl  rurLture  men  w^ho 
have  grown  old  together  in  dimity,  mounted 
on  sleek,  swift  horses,  steeds,  coursers^  trained 
to  run,  tall  piebalds,  five-yenr-oldsT  taU^  fleet^ 
wide-stepping,  rapid,  apple- nirnpeilj  plump, 
long-boned,  strong-in-back-and-neck,  Arabian 
blood-horses,*  Ac. — (Barth,  *  Travels  in  Oentral- 
Afirica,*  vol  iv.  p.  674.) 

This  ancestral  pride,  and  sense  of  the  obli« 
gation  of  hospitality,  and  exaltation  of  the 
whirl  and  fury  of  combat,  are  genuine  traits 
which  Celts  and  Berserkers  would  all 
acknowledge ;  but  the  string  of  epithets 
at  the  end  is  specifically  Irish.  A  passage 
from  the  *  War  of  the  Gael'  may  now  be 
looked  at  with  eyes  in  some  measure  pre- 
pared for  one  of  these  wordy  aggregations 
— verbal  kitchen-middens  indeed  they  will 
at  first  sight  appear,  and  offal  of  the  vocabu- 
iary.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  a  favourite 
ira^ge  for  the  giddy  excitement  of  the  battle 
is  that  of  a  flight  of  birds  as  it  were  wheel: 
ing  and  fluttering  about  the  heads  of  the 
champions.  The  bard  is  describing  th^  on- 
set  at  Clontarf : — 

*The  battalions  Were  now  arranged  and 
drawn  up  on  both  sides  in  such  order  and  in 
such  manner  that  a  four-horsed  chariot  could 
nm  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  lines  oH 
either  sides  on  their  heads,  so  compact  were 
they ;  and  the  battalions  then  made  a  stouL 
furious,  barbarous,  smashing  onset  on  each 
other.  ....  And  it  will  be  onie  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  day  of  judgment  to  relate  the  de- 
scription of  this  tremendous  onset.  And  there 
arose  a  wild,  impetuous,  precipitate,  furious, 
dark,  frightful,  voracious,  merciless,  oombaAive) 
owatentioua,  tulture-(flight)  screaming  and  fluir 
teiing  over  their  heads.  And  there  arose  also 
the  satyrs  and  the  idiots,  and  the  maniacs  of 
the  valleys,  and  the  witches,  and  the  goblins, 
and  the  destroying  demons  of  the  air  and  6f 
the  firmament,  and  the  feeble  demoniac  phan- 
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torn  host;  and  tiney  were  screanunff  and 
Comparing  the  valour  and  combat  of  both 
parties.' 

The  English  is,  nnqnestionably,  hard  to 
bear,  either  for  the  eje  or  for  the  nnderstand- 
Ing,  But  something  has  to  be  considered  be- 
fore declanng  the  Irish  to  be  eqoallj  intole- 
rabie.  Perfect  equiyaleota  for  the  Irish  in 
sense  are  excessively  difScnlt  to  find,  and, 
in  80Qnd,are  impossible.  What  seems  so 
bald,  jejune,  and  forced  in  the  translation, 
teallj  runs  on  in  a  liquid,  sonorous,  and 
spontaneous  effusion  in  the  original.  This  is 
owing  to  a  double  rhythmicial  effect  of  allit- 
eration of  consonants  and  correspondency 
of  vowels,  which  cannot  co^eiist  in  any  form 
of  English  words  carrying  equivalent  mean- 
ings. And  in  some  instances,  though  Uiey 
are  fow,  the  epithets  are  made,  even  in 
English,  to  contribute  occasional  reinforce- 
ments of  ideas  as  well  as  of  sound.  Take, 
for  example,  from  the  *  Battle  of  Moyratb,* 
the  descriptive  allusion  to  the  cataract  at 
Balty^nnon : — 

'The  dear  watered,  snowy-foamed,  ever- 
roaring,  partiodoured,  bellowing,  in-salmoa- 
abounding,  beautiful  old  torrentw—*  The  lofty- 
great,  clear-landed,  contentious,  precipitate, 
loud-roisring,  head-^ong^  rapid,  safanon-ful, 
sea-monster-flil^  vamng,  m-lsrge-flsh-abound- 
ing,  rapid-flooded,  nirioufi-Btreamed,  whirling, 
in-seal-abounding,  royal,  a^d  prosperous  cata- 
ract' 


The  resouroes  (if  the  translator  here  com- 
pel him  to  employ  repetitions  and  tantologies 
where  his  original  revels  in  a  seemingly 
inexhaustible  variety  of  expression ;  and  any 
one  familiar  with  the  scene  will  recognise 
the  force  and  appositeness  of  the  phrases 
recalling  the  open,  grassy  headlands,  the 
tawny  volumes  of  the  river,  the  seal-baunted 
sea-abyss  at  foot,  and  the  frequent  fash  of 
the  salmon  shooting  upward  through  the 
prone-rolling  masses. 

Less  can  be  said  in  excuse  of  anoiher 
characteristic  ef  these  Bardic  Tales  Uiey 
are  throughout  infected  to  an  intolerable 
degree  imtt  the  vice  of  exaggeratioB.  Tlie 
(hcultr  of  wonder  thus  appealed  to  is  t^ 
gift  of  children.  The  audiences  who  listened 
with  delight  to  exploits  of  heroes  who  slew 
their  fifties  with  tne  right  hand  and  their 
fifties  with  the  left,  and  to  tales  of  single 
combats  lasting  through  a  Week,  were  fax  from 
the  estate  of  men  in  intellectBal  growth.  Bat 
snch  excesses  are  of  a  kind  so  conventiotial 
as  to  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  w^ 
Stance  of  the  narrative;  and  altera  Httle  ha- 
bituation to  matter  of  this  sort,  the  scholar 
in  search  of  fiicts,  or  the  philosophic  student 
desiring  to  come  at  the  sources  of  popular 


thoc^ht  or  sentinMBt,  throws  these  bosks  and 
chaff  to  one  side  with  confident  facility. 

These  are  thapecnliar  drawbacks  on  the  Irish 
Bsrdic  Tale.  In  its  iactioosnsss  and  parti- 
sassUlp  it  shares  the  coauaon  incidents  is* 
separable  kom  the  mass  of  all  historio  material. 
The  fiiture  inquirer  into  the  condition  of 
Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century  will  have 
to  make  the  same  allowanoes  for  our  leading 
political  writers  that  we  have  now  to  make 
for  this  organ  of  the  Dal  Gais  and  pamgyrist 
of  Brian  Bom.  Monster  was  his  Francs; 
Kincora  his  Paris :  the  rest  of  Ireland  was 
to  him  as  Austria  or  Prussia.  Measured  by  the 
temptations  of  his  position  he  was  probably 
not  more  unfair  to  the  kings  of  Leinster  and 
Meath  than  a  Parisian  politician  woqld  be  to 
Frederick  William  or  Francis  Jcaepb,  The 
central  authority  which  oaice  bad  been  exer- 
cised more  or  less  effective)^  from  Tara,  bad 
suffered  a  progressive  decline  ^ra  the  time 
the  Norsemen  first  fixed  themselves  in  p^p- 
manence  on  the  Irish  soiL  A  chief  kii^ 
who  could  not  prevent  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  power  in  his  dominions,  could  iU 
expect  that  his  sub-kings  would  respect  so 
ouestionable  a  species  of  authority.  Dublin, 
Limerick,  and  Waterford,  were  in  the  bands 
of  the  invaders.  If  they  had  not  buUt,  they 
had  greatly  enlarffed  and  fortified,  those  citie% 
and  liad  made  Uieir  ports  the  ^ntnpdin  of 
an  exSended  commerce.  Had  they  rested 
content  with  the  possession  of  tfaoee  cities 
and  adjoining  suburban  teiritories,  tbey  night 
ha^e  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  whatever  tiade 
the  island  could  support ;  for  the  native  popa- 
lation  were  averse  to  commercial  porseitsi 
cared  nothing  for  cily  life,  and  preforred  the 
open  field  tor  any  fortress.  But  the  Nona- 
men  everywhere  played  the  part  of  barba* 
rons  plsnderers  and  tyrants.  They  pillaged 
the  cnarohes,  aad  levied  intolerable  taxes  on 
the  laity.  Munster  in  particular  was  ovemm 
with  swarmsof  these  ^  sesrbelohed  'and  ^  wava^ 
vomited'  macandeiiL 

'Mtimhain  was  plundered  and  ravaged  on 
an  sides  by  then,  both  churches  and  ohieftahx- 
ries,  and  Uiey  brought  them  under  indesori^ 
babie  c^pressioa  sod  servitude.  And  suchwss 
the  oppressiveness  of  the  tribute  and  rent  of 
the  foreigners  over  aU  Eripn  at  Isrge,  and  ge- 
nerally, £at  there  was  a  king  from  them  over 
every  territory,  and  a  chief  over  every  chiefer^ 
and  an  abbot  over  every  church,  and  a  steward 
over  every  village,  and  a  soldier  in  every 
hoaBe;se  that  none  of  the  men  ofEHnn  bsd 
power  to  give  even  the  millrof  his  oow,  nor 
as  much  as  the  clutch  of  eggs  of  otie  hen  in  sue* 
cour  or  in  kindness  to  an  taged  man  or  to  a 
friend,  but  was  forced  to  preserve  them  for  the 
foreign  steward^  or  bailin,  or  soldier.* 

Against  these  opprestaoDS  the  native 
princes  sometimes  tned  to  defend  themselvei 
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kf  Anna,  somefckaes  by  treaty  nxA  iatermar- 
riaee»  The  people  of  Leinster,  sensible,  pro- 
bably, of  the  advantage  of  resting  on  tlie  gar^ 
riaon  and  ieet  of  DabliB,  seem  to  have  Tecon* 
viled  tbemaelven,  after  a  oomparatively  short 
KtrQgglei»  to  an  intimate  alliance*  It  viay  be 
noticed  of  this  province  that  it  has  alwaye 
leaned  to  external  connection,  owine  probi^ 
bly  to  the  Belgie  and  8onth-Bnti&  affini- 
ties of  its  oriffiDAl  tribes.  Meath  made  a 
more  aaccessfnT  resistance^  distinguished  by 
the  caplnre  and  drowning  of  Turgesios. 
This  fieroe  Pafptn  quartered  his  wife  Auda 
on  the  Qamroanity  of  Clonroacnoise,  where  she 
nsed  the  high  altar  for  her  dais.  What  became 
of  the  insolent  dame  does  not  appear ;  hot 
probably  when  her  lord  was  sunk  in  Loch 
Owel  she  tasted  of  the  same  calamities  her 
cemtrynmn  had  inflicted  on  so  many  of  the 
wtves  «nd  danghters  of  the  GneL 

*  Many  were  the  blooming,  lovely  women, 
and  the  noodest,  mild,  comely  maidens;  and 
the  pleasant,  noble,  stately,  blue-eyed  yomig 
women;  and  the  gentle^  well-brought  up 
youths,  and  the  intelSgent  valiant  champions, 
whom  they  carried  off  into  oppression  imd 
bondage  orer  the  broad  green  sea.  Uchonef 
Many  and  frequent  were  the  bright  brilliant 
eyes  that  were  suffused  with  tears  and  dimmed 
with  grief  and  despair  at  the  separation  of  son 
from  father,  and  daughter  from  mother,  and 
brother  from  brother,  and  relations  from  their 
nee  and  fr^m  their  tribe. 

With  one  intermission  of  about  forty 
years,  thia  state  of  things  had  continued  ibr 
upwards  of  a  centnry  and  a  half,  when  there 
arose  ia  North  Monster  a  young  nobleman 
destined  through  a  lifetime  of  toil  and  t)an«- 
ger  to  achieve  the  liberation  of  his  country, 
nis  waa  Brian,  younger  brother  of  Mahosi 
soQ'of  Kennedy,  head  of  the  great  Sept  or 
kindred  of  the  Dal  Oais  *  of  Boniraha. 
These  patrician  warriors  dwelt  about  Eill- 
aloe,  on  the  borders  of  the  rough  tract  o( 
country  now  constituting  the  norUi  of 
Clare  and  sooth  of  Qalway«  The  obiefs 
mansion  had  its  name,  Eincora,  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  Wier-head  of  Eiilaloe,  and 
was  probably  «  hall  of  wood  within  the 
earthern  ramparts  which  still  overlook  the 
Waters  of  Loch  Dreg,  as  the  expanse  of 
the  Shannon  above  Eillaloe  is  called^  On 
Eeonedy'a  death  his  sons  had  for  a  time 
defended  themselves  against  the  power  of 
the  ferei^ers ;  but  after  a  short  experience 
€f  the  vicissitudes  of  war&re,  Mahon  had 
Allowed  the  example  of  the  other  chiefii 
ttd   regzUi    of  Munater,    and     had    made 


*  2>a/  g*caii^  i^  the  trlbd  sprang  from  Cac,  ton 
Of  OlioU  Oltrai,  a  former  r$gulu9  of  Mantter,  maefa 
aotedln  Iriaft  e&i^niele^  thricmgh  whom  they  dain* 
^  tb«  rigbt  ef  altemase  sueocMien  to  the  throne  of 
wttt  province. 


terms  with  the  opin*essors.  Brian,  on  the 
contrary,  leaving  Mahon  at  Eincora,  lev- 
ied a  guerilla  warfare  against  the  Danes 
of  the  loiv  ooimtry,  with  ench  success  as 
to  expel  them  into  Limerick  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Qalway  on  the  othet :  but  not 
without  privations  and  losses  which  would 
have  filled  a  less  courageous  heart  with 
despair. 

'  Great  were  the  hardships  and  the  ruin,  the 
bad  food  and  the  bad  bedding  which  they  in- 
flicted on  him  in  the  wild  huts  of  the  desert,  on 
Uie  hardy  weL  knotty  roots  of  his  own  native 
country;  whilst  they  killed  his  people,  and 
his  trusty  officers,  and  his  comrades.  Sorrow- 
ful (they  were)  despised,  wretched,  unpitied, 
wearyj  for  historians  say  that  the  foreigners 
cut  off^'his  peo|^e  so  that  he  had  at  wt  no 
more  than  nfleen  followers.' 

In  this  strait.  Mahon  arranged  a  meeting 
with  Brian,  with  the  design  apparently  of 
dissuading  him  from  the  continuance  of 
a  hopeless  contest.  But  the  superior  force 
ol  will  of  the  younger  brother  in  the 
coarse  of  their  conference  turned  Mahon's 
thonghta  in  quite  another  direction.  We 
lure  here  introduoed  to  a  species  of  oompo- 
aition  of  frequent  occurrence  in  these  Tale& 
It  would  ap^r  as  if,  before  the  prose  text 
was  put  together,  some  of  the  principal 
events  hud  already  been  made  the  subject  of 
bardic  noenos;  and  &  metrical  dialogue  be- 
tween tne  brothers  is  presented  to  us  as  part 
of  the  narrative.  Allowance  must  be  made 
for  ti}e  disparity  of  the  languages,  aad  for 
the  difficulty  of  ca(tching  pecuhar  turns  of 
expression  and  hints  of  sentiment  Even  in 
Et^lish,  however,  the  piece  is  not  without 
foroe  and  subtlety  ;  and  it  exemplifies,  in  a 
manner  not  wholly  inadequate,  the  Celtic 
notion  of  a  dignified  colloquy*  It  is  given 
here  with  such  a  readjustment  of  its  English 
dress  as  serves  to  preserve  in  acme  measure 
the  oadeaoea  of  the  original  :*- 

'  H.  Alone  thou  ^omest,  0  Brian, 
That  wentest  many  to  warfare; 
Not  many  comest  thou  home : 
Where  hast  thou  left  thy  people  ? 

B.  With  the  Gauls  they  slew  in  combat, 
O  Mahon,  I  haye  left  my  people, 
That  partook  of  my  hand  marohings  a-field ; 
Not  as  thy  people,  0  Mahon. 

M.  In  what  batUes,  0  hero. 
0  my  brother,  hast  thou  left  them*? 
If  brave  have  oeen  your  fight  on  the  field, 
It  shaH  hot  be  I  who  will  reproach  your  loss^. 

B.  I  bave  left  them  oti  the  eteepB  of  CVaig  Liath, 
In  the  gap  of  the  ahkld-cleadng  enooonter, 
Where  fell,  with  his  host^ 
One  hard  to  be  cut  down,  the  Taliant  Bioia 
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I  have  left  them  on  the  rocks  of  Brentir, 
On  the  ever-endurine  stones  of  Bufren, 
Where  fell,  in  hard  fight, 
With  forty  warriors,  the  wanior  Audmnn. 

I  have  left  them  on  the  hanks  of  ForgoSi 
Where  aide  and  side  at  eve  were  weaiy, 
Where  fell,  with  thirty  chiefe, 
In  fight  not  soft,  the  champion  Eylfr.' 

And  60  he  goes  on  enumerating  his  hattles, 
hardships,  and  escapes: — then  adds  with 
mild  severity, 

'  For  wealth  and  ease,  would  never  Kennedy, 
Would  never,  for  wealth*ssake,  the  abound- 
ing Lorcan, 
As  thou,  0  Mahon,  have  remained 
Towards  the  oppressive  Gkods,  quiescent. 

M    This  is  thy  pride  of  mind,  my  brother, 
And  noble  courage  not  considerate; 
Thou  carest  not  for  wealth  or  ease. 
And  lo,  alone  thou  comest,  0  Brian, 
Alone  r 

Nevertheless  the  appeal  to  ancestral  pride, 
and  ttie  stimulus  of  the  reproachftil  compariJ- 
son  had  their  effect  Mahon  called  together 
the  tribe,  and  put  them  the  question,  War  or 
no  war  with  the  Danes  ?  •  Then  they  all 
answered^  both  old  and  young,  that  they  pre- 
ferred meeting  death  and  destruction  in  de- 
fending the  freedom  of  their  patrimony, 
rather  than  submit  to  the  tyranny  and  op- 
pression of  the  pirates.'  They  were  joined 
by  all  the  men  of  the  Sept  of  Dal  Oais  who 
had  taken  service  with  other  kings;  and 
their  united  forces  resolved  to  fight  the  in- 
vaders on  their  patrimonial  soil  of  Oashel. 
They  chose  Sulcoit  (now  SuUoghed,  near  the 
well-known  Dundrum  Jdnction),  a  spot  fa- 
mous for  the  defeat  given  there  to  Cuchu!'- 
lin  by  Curoi,  in  the  old  heroic  times,  as  the 
place  where  they  would  measure  then*  arms 
with  the  Norsenien.  Ivar,  the  Danish  ruler 
of  Limerick,  ii^as  not  slow  to  accept  the 
battle.  It  endured  from  sun-rise  to  mid-day 
with  equal  fortune ;  but  with  the  decline  of 
the  sun  the  Danish  fortunes  began  their 
downward,  course;  and  at  even-tide  the 
^  ditches,  and  the  valleys,  and  the  solitudes  of 
the  great  sweet  flowery  plain '  (of  Limerick) 
were  covered  with  their  fugitives  flying  from 
before  the  faces  of  the  sons  of  Keenly,  to 
gain  the  shelter  of  their  fortress  on  the  Shan- 
non. Next  morning,  fugitives  and  pursuers 
entered  Limerick  together,  where  the  Dal 
Gais  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  strangers. 
In  recounting  the  plunder,  stress  is  laid  on 
the  saddles,  'beautiful  and  from  over-sea;' 
the  beaudf^lly-woven  ek>th  of  all  ool6urs 
and  of  all  kinds;  and  satms  and  silken 
cloth,  *  pleasing  and  variegated,  both  scarlet 
and  green.    Kow  began  to  be  meted  to  the 


invaders  the  same  measure  of  calamity  whidi 
they  had  so  long  dealt  out  to  the  natives. 
The  whole  of  the  captives  were  collected  on 
the  hills  of  Saingel.  •  Every  one  of  them  that 
was  fit  for  war  was  killed,  and  every  one  of 
them  that  was  fit  for  a  slave  was  enslaved.' 
Theii  followed  a  scene  too  obscurely  described 
to  enable  the  translator  to  say  what  actu- 
ally wair  done,  beyond  this,  that  some  krod 
of  ceremonial,  in  which  the  fbreign  women 
ranged  in  a  great  line  in  a  circle,  in  a  stooped 
posture,  were  participators,  ahd  which  cer- 
tainly was  not  Christian,  took  place  on  the 
same  Singland  hills,  as  they  are  now  called, 
fbr  the  good  of  the  souls  of  the  slain.  Al- 
together the  narrative  up  to  this  point  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of  dan-history 
preserved  in  ancient  or  modem  story.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  account  of  the  Fabii  more 
devoted,  more  heroic.  The  Irish  Casii  (as  a 
Latin  historian  would  have  called  them) 
were  probably  in  number  about  equal  to  the 
illustrious  three  hundred  and  six,  all  of  the 
same  name  and  fkmily,  who  marched  from 
CsBso  Fabius's  door  through  the  Carraental 
Gate  to  fight  the  Yeientes  some  fourteen 
hundred  years  before.  One  hundred  and 
forty  lords  of  Triochaedi,  or  chieferies,  were 
among  them  when  they  afterwards  assembled 
at  Clontarf ;  and,  as  the  Gens  Fabia — or  as 
the  Irish  scribe  would  say,  the  Dal  Faib,  if 
classic  antiquity  will  tolerate  that  barbarism 
— were  accompanied  on  their  expedition  by 
four  thousand  vassals  and  clients;  so,  no 
doubt,  the  march  of  the  patricfan  descend- 
ants of  the  son  of  Ofioll  Ofum,  from  Kincora 
to  Cashel,  was  attended  by  many  thoupand 
tenants  and  retainers.  Probably,  if  we  could, 
through  the  comparatively  short  Tspace  of  the 
nine  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  Sul- 
coit (fought  A.n.  967),  see  what  were  the  re- 
lations Mtween  these  Irish  lords  and  their 
ceile  and  cleithe — as  their  tenants  and  servi- 
tors appear  to  have  been  called — ^it  might 
afford  a  new  light  by  which  to  get  a  chsaret 
insight  into  the  constitution  of  the  Roman 
Gens,  and  the  nature  of  the  early  tie  between 
patron  and  client,  now  only  visible  to  us 
through  the  mists  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years.  Was  the  Roman  social  institu- 
tion really,  in  its  foundations,  Celtic?  Are 
the  reseniblances  which  appear  between  the 
civil  code  and  the  fragments  of  old  Celtic 
law  preserved  by  the  Irish  Vergobrathsi 
or  Brehons,  evidences  of  Roman  lending  and 
barbarian  borrowing,  or  of  the  cousinsbip  of 
germane  customs  derived,  itidependently, 
from  a  common  source?  Do  these  tales 
of  heroic  impulse  and  dignified  manners 
truly  reflect  the  native  Irish  mind ;  and  how 
is  it  possible  that  ever  since  the  days  of 
Shakespeare  we  have  habitually  conceived 
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of .  it  as  of  sometbing  .  irreconcilable  witli 

fraTity,  decorum,  ana  sustained  energy  ? 
beBe  are  some  of  tbe  questions  wbicb  will 
arise  in  tbe  minds  of  tboughtful  readers, 
irbo  shall  have  penetrat€4  so  &r  tbroogb  its 
wordv  envelope  into  this  history  of  the  wars 
of  tbe  Gaels  and  Qauls  of  Ireland. 

The  next  stage  of  the  narrative  presents 
OS  with  Mabon  as  King  of  Munaten  and  re- 
lates,with  many  circumstances  to  heignten  our 
abhorrence,  tbe  tale  of  his  assassination  by  his 
rival,  Molloy.  Brian  succeeds  to  tbe  crown, 
and  to  tbe  blood-feud  which  he  carries  out  to 
ita  deadly  issue  in  tbe  battle  of  Belach  Lechta 
(aj>.  9*78),  wb^i^  Molloy  pays  the  penalty 
of  his  crime.  l*bcn,  from  end  to  end  of  the 
province  the  new  roler  smote  the  foreigners 
m  an  '  invading,  rapid,  subjugatvQff,  ruthless 
war.'  Tbe  alliance,  however,  of  uie  Irish  of 
Leinster  with  tbe  Danes  of  Dublin  was  not 
dissolved.  They,  united  their  forces,  and 
sssembling  on  the  borders  of  Kildare,  threat- 
ened the  newly  risen  power  of  the  south, 
Brian  naarcbed  against  them,  and  finding 
^em  at  Glen  Mama,  near  DunJavan,  gave 
tbem  a  terrible  defeat  (aj>,  1000),  driving 
one  portion  of  their.  broKen  forces  over  the 
mountain  to  Glendoloch  (tbe  Leinster  King 
Malmorha  being  fain  to  take  refuse  in  a 
yew-tree),  and  pursuing  the  other  to  Dublin, 
which,  as  at  Limerick,  after  Sulcoit,  he  enter- 
ed with  tbe  fugitives,  burned  and  plundered. 
Here  were  {band  in  vast  quantities  tbe  long- 
accumulated  spoils  of  tbe  invaders,  together 
with  multitudes  of  hapless  women  and  youths, 
who  underwent  the  cruel  fiite  pf  slavery. 

*  There  was  not  a  wintiowing-sbeet  from  Ben- 
Bdair  (Howth)  to  Tigh  Duinn  in  ikb  west  of 
Btinn  that  had  not  a  foreigner  in  bondage  (em- 
pk^ed)  on  it,  nor  was  th^  a  quern  (a  hand- 
miu)  without  a  foreign  woman*  So  that  no  son 
of  a  soldier,  or  of  an  officer  of  the  G-ael,  deign- 
ed to  put  his  hand  to  a  flail  or  to  any  other 
labour  on  earth ;  nor  did  a  woman  deign  to 
pnt  her  hands  to  tbe  grinding  of  a  quern,  or  to 
Knead  a  cake,  or  to  wash  her  clothes,  but  had 
a  foreign  man  or  a  foreign  woman  to  work 
^them.' 

We  seem  to  be  transported  back  to  the 
heroic  ages  wfth  all  their  sava^eness  and  all 
tbeir  greatness.  And,  indeed,  nothing  in 
antiquity  presents  a  more  remarkable  picture 
of  primitive  manners  than  the  next  section  of 
tfceTale,  wbicb  ffives  the  narrative  of  Brian's 
progress  towards  tbe  usurpation  of  the  im- 
perial crown.  But  into  tbe  details  we  cannot 
enter  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Malachy, 
^ho  held  the  iitle  of  Chief  King,  submitted 
^Wm,  and  that  the  northern  tribes  were 
conquered  by  his  arms. 

All  usurpations  have  their  excuses  in  snc- 
c^;  and,  until  within  the  last  hour  of  his 


own  life,  Brian  may  reasonably  have  looked 
forward  to  the  continuance  of  a  strong  and 
proaperous  monarchy  in  tbe  lino  which  he 
Lad  founded.  His  son  Murrogh  was  a  man 
of  proved  valour  and  mature  experience :  his 
grandson  Turlogh,  a  youth  distinguished  for 
all  princely  accomplishments.  He,  himself, 
was  no  mere  combatant  and  spiller  of  blood. 
He  had  attained  an  bonourcd  and  dignified 
old  age  in  works  of  piety  and  civilsation ;  in 
the  repair  and  erection  of  churches  and 
bridges;  in  the  construction  of  roads,  and 
the  restoration  and  support  of  schools. 

*"He  s^nt  professors  and  masters  to  teach 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  to  buy  books  be- 
yond the  sea  and  the  great  oceian;  because 
th^r  writings  and  their  books,  in  every  church 
and  in'  every  sanotuary  where  they  were,  were 
burnad  and  thrown  into  the  water  by  the  phm* 
derers,  fi-om  the  beginning  to  the.  end:  and 
Brian  himself  gave  the  price  of  learning  and 
the  price  of  books  to  every  one,  separately,  who 
went  on  this  service,**  so  that  tbe  bard  can  say 
with  justice  that  "  his  reign,  which  at  the  be- 
p^mning  was  ftill  of  battles,  plundering,  ravage 
mg,  unquiet^  at  length,  at  its  conclusion,  be- 
came brigld^  placid,  peaceful,  wealthy,  festive, 
banquet^vmg,  fbimdation-laying.**  * 

His  usurpation  apart,  he  resembles  Alfred. 
Like  him,  too,  he  re-established  the  reign  of 
law,  and  obtained  the  conventional  renown 
of  having  given  such  security  to  person  and 
property,  that,  with  some  variation  from  the 
panegyric  of  the  English  chroniclers,  a  wo- 
man could  carry  a  ring  of  gold  on  a  horse- 
switch  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other, 
without  molestation.  This  illustration  of  the 
effects  of  good  government,  which  has  served 
to  delight  so  many  ears  and  hearts  in  the 
charming  melodv  of  Moore,  was  an  old  for- 
mula of  tbe  barJs  in  immemorial  use  on  such 
occasions,  and  last  applied,  before  Brian,  to 
his  predecessor  Domhnal,  tbe  hero  of  tbe 
battle  of  Moyrab. 

The  great  glory  of  his  career,  however, 
was  reserved  for  its  close.  Tbe  people  of 
Leinster  had  not  forgotten  their  former  alli- 
ance with  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  and  the  inde- 
pendence wbicb  it  secured  ;  and  sending  tri- 
bute to  Kincora,  though  it  were  but  three 
masts  from  their  pine-woods,  was  grief  of 
heart  to  them.  At  length  Malmorha,  the 
Leinster  King,  resolved  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  old  monarch.  Tbe  Danes  of  Dublin  at 
once  threw  themselves  into  his  quarrel,  i^ 
indeed,  they  had  not  already  begun  their 
preparations  in  anticipation  of  it  From  North- 
umberland and  York,  from  the  Orkneys, 
from  Man,  from  tbe  coasts  of  Wales  and 
Cornwall,  vikings  and  soldiers  of  fortune,  on 
the  invitation  of  Sitric,  directed  their  course 
to  the  month  of  the  Dffey.    Even  France 
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•nd  Denmark  sent  tbeir  contingeuts.  We 
have  BOW  reached  a  stage  of  the  story  where 
the  events  begin  to  have  less  of  novelty.  The 
early  strageles  of  Brian,  the  uprising  of  the 
Dal  Oais,  the  victory  at  Snlcoit  and  the  pro- 
gress of  Brian  towards  the  imperial  crown 
are  all  subjects  hitherto  practically  unknown 
outside  the  narrow  circle  of  those  who  read 
the  Irish  in  manuscript.  But  most  educated 
persons  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  on  Good 
Friday,  a.d.  1014,  the  united  armies  of 
Leinster  and  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  with  their 
foreign  auxiliaries,  sustained  a  decisive  defeat 
from  the  native  forces  under  Brian,  and  thiit 
the  aged  Einff  lost  bis  own  life  on  that  occa- 
sion. According  to  most  of  the  annalists,  he 
was  then  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  iH»d  his 
son  Murrogh,  who  also  fell  in  the  hattie,  in 
his  sixty-third.  We  refer  those  of  our  readen 
who  R>ay  care  to  know  the  detail  of  the 
organisation  and  array  of  the  armies  on  either 
side,  to  Dr.  Todd's  elaborate  Introduction,  in 
which  he  has  extracted  its  historical  substance 
from  the  bardic  text,  and  collated  it  with 
whatever  illustrative  or  explanatory  matter 
his  great  learning  has  enabled  him  to  draw 
from  the  literature  of,  these  islands  or  of 
Scandinavia.  Some,  noticeable  facts,  how- 
ever, are  brought  out  with  great  vividness  in 
the  bardic  text.  It  seems  certain  that  this 
was  one  of  the  hardest  fought  battles  ever 
joined.  It  lasted  from  hign-water  in  the 
mornrng  till  high-water  in  the  evening,  and 
was  fought  out  in  one  field  by  men  on  foot, 
and  almost  wholly  in  hand-to-hand  combat. 
Many  of  the  Danes  wore  plate  and  chain 
armour ;  the  Irish,  as  was  their  custom,  had 
no  defensive  arms  save  helmets ;  but  their 
patricians,  and  those  who  matched  themselves 
against  the  men  in  mail,  carried  Danish  bat- 
tle-axes, in  addition  to  their  heavy  swords, 
for  the  purpose  c^  breaking  the  iron  and 
brass  casings  of  their  adversaries.  There 
seems  to  have  been  little  use  of  the  spear, 
and  neither  chariots  nor  cavalry  are  men- 
tioned. It  appears  to  have  been  mainly  a 
work  of  hardy  blows,  kept  up  without  cessa- 
tion or  flinching  for  a  surprising  length  of 
time.  In  the  turgid  account  of  its  horrors 
in  the  bardic  text,  mention  is  made  of  the 
flakes  of  hair  cut  from  the  heads  of  the 
combatants,  and  blown  about  the  field  by  a 
high  wind  from  the  sea.  The  fashion  of 
wearing  long  hair  was  then*  at  its  height 
among  the  Gothic  nations.  The  '  Njal-Saga' 
has  enabled  Dr.  Todd  to  give  us  the  personal 
description  of  some  of  the  Danish  leaders. 
Of  these  the  most  famous  is  Brodar,  by 
whose  hand  Brian  fell  towards  the  close  of 
the  battle.  ^Brodar/  says  the  Saga,  'bad 
been  a  Christian  man,  and  a  mass-deacon  by 
consecration;  but  he  had  thrown   off  his 


fkith  and  become  God's  dastard,  and  now 
worshipped  heathen  fiends.  He  was  of  aB 
men  most  skilled  in  sorcery.  He  had  tiiai 
coat  of  mail  on  which  no  steel  woald  iHto. 
He  was  both  tall  and  strong,  and  had  such 
long  locks  that  he  tucked  them  under  hit 
belt  His  hair  was  black.'  Plat,  another 
Danish  champion,  in  his  combat  with  Dorah- 
nal,  the  Mormafir  or  High  Steward  of  Soot- 
land,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  Brian, 
afforded  his  adversary  the  opportanity  ol 
clutching  hira  by  his  long  hair.  The  sculp- 
tured representations  of  the  Irish  on  their 
crosses  and  other  works  of  the  period  show 
that  the  same  fashion  prevailed  amongsl 
them. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Dane^  Brodar, 
according  to  the  Irish  account,  roaming  the 
field  to  Acek  an  escape  or  sell  his  Hfe  at  the 
best  price,  came  unawares  on  Brian  himselfl 
Brodar  found  him  engaged  in  prayer,  and 
would  have  passed  him  by,  even  though  one 
of  his .  followers  cried  *  King,  king.'  '  No,' 
said  Brodar,  *  Priest,  priest'  *  By  no  means,' 
said  the  soldier,  *  that  is  the  great  King-  Brian.' 
Brodar  then  perceiving  that  it  was  the  King, 
who  had  now  risen  fVom  his  cushion  or  has- 
sock, and  had  drawn  his  sword,  smote  him 
with  a  double-bladed  axe  and  slew  him, 
receiving  a  wound  at  the  same  tioie  from 
Brian.  According  to  the  *  Njal-Saga,*  Brodar 
knew  the  King  and  where  to  find  him,  and 
cut  his  way  through  his  guards  till  he  dealt 
the  blow,  crying  out,  *  Now  let  man  tell  man 
that  Brodar  felled  Brian,'  Either  version  is 
equally  inconsistent  with  the  popular  idea  of 
the  old  King  having  fought  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  which,  mdeed,  no  man  of  hit 
years  could  well  be  expected  to  do.  After 
such  a  day's  toil  the  survivors  of  both  armies 
must  have  been  greatly  scattered  and  ex- 
hausted, and  the  Irish  version,  though  exag- 
gerated and  making  the  old  man  in  his  fiul 
deal  the  blow  of  a  giant,  seems  more  consistent 
with  what  would  be  likely  to  occur  in  the 
confiisioB  of  such  a  mon^ent 

The  incident  of  Brian  being  engaged  in 
prayer  was  well  calculated  to  make  a  vivid 
impression  on  the  minds  of  a  people  so  sus- 
ceptible to  religious  impression  as  the  Irish, 
and  has  been  made  the  foundation  of  a  high- 
wrought  and  rather  dramatic  section  of  the 
composition.  In  calling  it  dramatic  we  do 
not  uiean  that  it  goes  beyond  the  form  of 
dialogue  constituting  part  of  the  narrative. 
The  drama  in  its  proper  sense  never  existed 
anK>ng  the  Irish.  Wherever  the  power  of 
old  Rome  penetrated,  there  the  drama  has 
grown  up,  disguised  fbr  a  while  under  the 
obstruction  of  mvsteries  and  theological  adap- 
tations, but  finally  taking  the  form  worthy  of 
its  great  parentage.    'Hio  remain*  of  the 
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Roman  theatres  may  be  seen  as  ikr  as  the 
extremities  of  Corn  wall  aid  Annorica,  bat 
do  not  exist  to  the  west  of  that  arm  of  the 
Atlantic  which  for  so  many  ages  has  seenred 
to  Ireland  its  peooHar  destinatiott  of  being 
the  preserre  for  western  Snrope  of  primitiTC 
nnromanised  arts  and  manners.  In  this  sec- 
tion of  the  piece,  which  is  obvionsly  of  later 
composition  and  not  to  be  relied  on  for  his- 
toric purposes^  Brian,  at  prayers,  intermpts 
the  course  of  his  supplications  to  demaad  of 
his  henchman  how  it  goes  on  the  field. 

' "  And  not  leas  loud  to  me  would  be  the 
blows  in  the  wood  of  Coill  Tomair  if  seven 
companies   (of  woodcutteni)  were  cutting  it 
down."     Brian's    cushion   is    re-a^justed,  he 
prays  again,  and  ag^ain  interrupts  his  litany  to 
demanahoV  goes  it  with  the  banner  of  Mur- 
rogh.    And  the  attendant  said,  "It  is  stand* 
ing,  and  many  heads  around  it  are  falling,  and 
around  it  is  a  multitude  of  trc^hies  and  of 
spoils,  and  of  heads  of  foreigners."    Then  the 
cushion  is  re-a^usted  for  a  second  time  under 
Brian,  and  he  sings  his  psalms  and  his  prayers 
and  his  paters,  tiU  he  asks  again  how  goes  it 
with  the  battalions  on  both  sides.    And  the 
attendant  answered  and  said,  "There  is  not 
living  on  the  earth  one  who  could  distinguish 
the  one  of  them  from  the  other.    For  the 
greater  part  of  the  hosts  on  eiUier  side  are 
alien,  and  those  who  are  alive  are  so  covered 
~their  heads  and  legs  and  garments — ^with 
the  spatteringa  of  blood,  and  so  confounded 
together,  that  a  father  would  not  know  his 
own  son  there."    And  again  he  asked  how 
was  the  banner  of  Murroffh.    The  attendant 
answered,  "It  is  far  from  him,  and  has  gone 
through  the  host  westward,  and  it  is  stooped 
and  inclining."    Brian  said,  "Erinn  declines 
(with  it) ;  yet,  nevertheless,  so  long  as  the 
men  of  Brinn  shall  see  the  nanner,  its  valour 
and  its  courage  shall  be  upon  every  man  of 
them."    And  he  renews  his  rehgions  exercises, 
and  the  fighting  continued  all  that  time,    fie 
asked  then  of  the  attendant  in  what  state 
were  the  forces.      The  attendant  answeredj 
"They  appear  to  me  the  same  as  if  the  wooa 
of  Cofll  Tomair  was  on  fire,  and  that  seven 
companies  (of  woodcutters)  had  been  hewing 
away  its  underwood  and  its  young  shoots  for 
a  month,  leaving  its  stately  trees  and  its  im- 
mense oaks  standing.    In  such  manner  are 
the  armies  on  either  side,  after  the  greater 
part  of  them  have  fallen,  leaving  a  few  brave 
men  and  vahant  heroes  only  standing.    And 
^eir  further  condition  (the  attendant  said)  is 
^t  they  are  wounded  and  dismembered  and 
disorganised  all  around,  like  the  grindings  of 
s  mill  turning  the  wrong  way,  and  the  foreign- 
ers are  now  defeated,  and  Murrogh's  standard 
JMB fallen."     "Sad  is  this  new8,'^8aid  Brian; 
"  the  honour  and  valour  of  Bnnn  fell  when  that 
standard  fell"  * 

The '  Njal-Saga '  baa  been,  bat  on  no  dis* 
^ttct  authority,  ascribed  to  Saemund  the 
Wise,  whose  period  was  within  the  century 
of  OloDtarf ;    bat  it  differs  so  widely  from 


the  Irish  bardic  tale  as  to  make  it  very  im- 
probable that  both  should  belong  to  the 
same  a^e ;  and,  as  no  part  of  the  Saga  is 
fonnd  in  any  manuscript  earlier  than  the 
fomteenth  century,  the  inference  is  very 
strong  that  the  native  piece  is  the  more  to  be 
relied  on  as  being  nearer  the  events  it  r^ 
lates  in  point  of  time  as  well  as  of  place. 
The  Saga  is  as  characteristic  of  tho  early 
Norse  genius  as  the  bardic  tale  is  of  the 
Gaelic.  From  it  Gray  derived  his  noble  ode 
of  the  *  Fatal  Sisters.*  And  if  we  compare 
the  rude  and  savage  original  with  his  pol- 
ished and  strong  stanzas,  we  shall  see  what 
are  the  legitimate  uses  to  which  some  Irish 
Qnj  may  hereafter  convert  the  crude  yet 
less  barbarous  material  suppled  by  the  Irish 
chronicler,  A  grim  humour  is  one  of  the 
Norse  characteristics  which  we  do  not  dis- 
cover in  the  Irish.  When  the  Danes  break 
and  are  precipiUited  into  the  sea  '  under  the 
tremendous,  hard-henrted  pressure  with 
which  the  Dal  Gais  and  the  men  of  0>nacht, 
and  as  manj  as  were  there  of  the  nobles  of 
Erinn,  pursued  them,'  we  discern  nothing  in 
the  Gaelic  pictnre  but  tumult  and  horror. 
But  even  in  the  flight  and  submersion,  the 
hearty  Scandinavian  genius  displays  itself  in 
personal  traits,  over  which  no  ctoubt  many  a 
laugh  bad  been  exchanged  among  groups  of 
listeners  by  Icelandic  and  Norwegian  fire- 
sides. Thorstetn  Hallison,  while  the  rest 
were  running  headlong  in  the  flight,  stopped 
to  tie  the  thong  of  his  shoe.  Kerthialfada 
(probably  a  cormption  of  Toirdelbach,  or 
Tnriogh),  at  the  head  of  the  pursuers,  struck 
with  so  strange  an  instance  of  unconcern, 
demands  why  he  delays.  Thorstein  answers 
to  the  effect  that  if  he  were  going  home  that 
evening  to  his  own  good  house  in  Iceland  he 
would  use  more  expedition,  and  the  Irish 
warrior  directly  gave  him  ouaiter.  Rafh 
the  Red,  who  had  already  made  two  pilgrim* 
ages  to  the  threshold  of  the  Apostles,  when 
pushed  into  the  river  by  the  press,  deemed, 
as  he  sunk,  and  as  in  such  a  tumult  he 
well  might,  that  he  saw  the  ministers  of  hell 
on  every  side.  'O  Peter,  Apostle,*  cried 
Rafn, '  twice  has  thy  dog  run  afoot  to  Rome, 
and  a  third  time  will  he  foot  it  if  thou  wilt 
but  put  him  on  the  road,'  and  in  virtue  cf 
his  vow  scrambled  out  of  the  clutches  of  his 
drowning  comrades  and  gained  the  further 
bank.  Another  characteristic  of  the  Norse 
genius  is  its  propensity  to  revel  in  the  inge- 
naities  of  various  kinds  of  torture.  We 
shudder  at  what  this  Saga  relates  of  the 
death  of  Brodar,  as  at  what  the  Olaf-Saga 
tells  of  the  horrible  cruelties  with  which  St 
Olaf  edbrced  Christianity  on  the  Scandina* 
vian  Pagans.  Similar  traits  are  found  in 
Gaelic  story,  but  to  nothing  of  the  extent  of 
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atrocious  ingenuity  which  distinguishes  the 
cruelties  of  l£e  Norsemen. 

The  Irish  narrative  terminates  with  the 
disasters  which  befel  the  Dal  Gais  on  their 
homeward  march,  and  the  famous  proposal 
of  their  wounded  men  to  be  supported  bj 
stakes  that  they  might  present  a.  front 
of  battle  to  their  enemies  of  Ossory ;  and 
we  may  conclude  it  to  have  been  composed 
some  shprt  time  after  these  events.  Such  is 
the  material  on  which  Dr.  Todd  has  had  to 
work  so  as  to  fit  it  to  a  place  beside  the 
grave  and  respectable  narratives  of  such 
chroniclers  as  William  of  Malmesbnir,  and 
the  other  fathers  of  English  history.  He  has 
not  attempted  the  task  of  evolving  great  his- 
toric generalisations ;  but  whatever  a  patient 
and  laborious  scholar  could  do  to  settle  the 
tf^xt,  to  separate  the  fabulous  parts  from  the 
historic,  to  marshal  the  events  in  right  chro- 
nological sequence^  to  fix  localities  and  to 
show  the  genealogies  and  family  connec- 
tions of  the  prii^cipal  characters,  he  has  done 
with  the  most  praiseworthy  pains.  In  the 
Danish  pedigrees  in  particular  he  displays  a 
singular  amount  of  learned  research,  and 
shows  a  state  of  family  connection  between 
the  invaders  and  the  great  native  houses 
which  will  be  new  to  the  best  instructed 
scholars  in  these  obscure  provinces  of  Brit- 
ish  history.  The  book  is  altogether  a  singu- 
lar instance  of  solid  learning,  devoting  itself 
to  the  service  of  a  semi-barbarous  bardism 
which  half  a  century  ago  would  have  been 
passed  by  as  unworthy  of  a  scholar's  notice. 
But  such,  no  doubt,  appeared  the  first  com- 
mentaries on  the  *  N"iel)elungen  Lied,'  when 
Germany  stood  in  relation  to  old  Teutonic 
literature  as  Ireland  now  does  to  that  of  her 
Gael. 

The  transition  from  Dr. Todd's  to  Mr.  Hen- 
nessy's  volume,  brings  us  into  contact  with 
the  Gaelic  genius  in  quite  a  different  aspect. 
It  was  the  business  of  the  bard  and  story- 
teller to  stimulate  the  imagination  and  warm 
the  fancy  of  his  hearers  on  occasions  of  fes- 
tivity. The  chronicler's  duty  was  to  preserve 
a  simple  record  of  events  of  a  certain  degree 
of  importance  as  they  passed  over  the  tablet 
of  the  year.  It  was  no  part  of  his  business 
to  generalise  or  speculate.     The  deaths  of 

Esrsonages  of  distinction  should  be  set  down, 
ostings,  plunderings,  homicides  of  eminent 
men,  synods,  conventions,  exceptional  sea- 
sons, were  ^hQ  farrago  lihelU,  In  this  respect 
there  is  not  much  difference  between  the 
eariy  portions  of  the  Saxon  chronicle  and 
one  of  these  Irish  books  of  annals.  This, 
taken  up  by  Mr.  Hennessy,  though  called  the 
*  Chronicon  Scotorftm  '  was  the  annual  regis* 
ter,  so  to  speak,  of  the  monks  of  Gonmac- 
noise  in  liemster.  In  an  historic  point  of  view 


it  IS  valuable  as  softly  ing  lacunm  in  oth  er  pub- 
lished Irish  annals^  and  giving  some  particu- 
lars of  events  m  the,  western  districts,  and 
even  a  few  JQ  Britain  not  notioed  elsewhere. 
^  There  «re  numieroua  references,'  says  Mr. 
Hennessy,  Ho  the  afiairs  of.  Scotland  and 
Wales,  and  also  to  the  Cruithne,  or  Picta.  But 
the  Annalist  frequently  leaves  it  uncertain 
whether  he  refers  to  the  Kcts  of  Scotland  or 
of  Ireland.  The  allusions  to  the  afiTairs  of 
England  are'eomparativelyfew,  a&d  the  events 
sometimes  misplaced  by  many  years.  The 
birth  of  Beds,  for  instance,  is  entered  under 
the  year  ,644,  and  the  composition  of  his  book, 
*^  De  !Natura  Rerum,"  is  referred  to  the  year 
686,  the  former  event  being  twenty-eight 
years  ante-dated,  and  the  latter  also  probably 

Suite  as  much  too  early.  It  would  seem  that 
ae  pompiler  consulted  some  ancient  work  on 
English  nistory,  besides  Beda  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  chronicle,  as  some  important  events  re- 
corded infra — as.  for  example,  the  death  of 
Osirice,  son  of  Albrit,  "  royal  heir  of  the  Sax- 
ons," entered  under  the  year  A.n.  629 — are 
not  found  in  either  of  these  authoritieg.  Many 
entries  of  curious  interest  to  the  Irish  historian, 
which  are  not  contained  in  any  collection  of 
Irish  annals  at  present,  available,  will  be  fotmd 
in  the  present  volume.  The  reference  (a.d. 
964-965)  to  the  erection  of  the  Cloigtech,  or 
Round  Tower  of  Tomgraney,  in  the  countv  of 
Clare  (of  which  not  a  vestige  now  remains),  is 
the  earliest  allusion  extant  to  the  erection  of 
such  a  structure." 

The  entry  referred  to  is  suflSciently  clear 
and  specific  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  mind 
that  the  lofty  and  slender  ecclesiastical  tower 
of  the  Irish  described  by  Cambrensis,  and 
still  commonly  called  the  cloig  teach,  or  bell- 
house,  is  not  a  structure  of  Pagan  times  or 
uses,  but  a  plain  church  campanile,  erected 
after  the  taste  of  the  north  of  Italy,  separately 
from  the  body  of  the  church,  and  that  with- 
in comparatively  modern  times.  It  runs  as 
follows : — 

*KftL  964.  Cormao  TJa-Cellin,  of  the  Ui 
Fiachrach  Aidhne,  comarb  of  Ciaran  and  Co- 
man,  and  comarb  of  Tuaim  gjeine,  by  whom 
the  great  church  of  Tuaim-greine  and  its  cloig- 
tech were  constructed,  sapiens  et  senex  et  epis- 
copus  quievit  in  Christo. 

In  such  a  compilation  it  is  difiscult  to  col- 
lect a  connected  sequence  of  events ;  and  to 
string  together  a  list  of  battles,  burnings, 
spoilings,  murders,  and  the  other  like  ordi- 
nary materials  of  an  Irish  mediaeval  chronicle 
would  be  of  little  value.  It  is  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  some  entries  which 
may  interest  the  general  reader  that  we  torn 
over  the  pages  of  Mr.  Hennessy's  volume. 
Plagues  and  mortalities  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, and  many  famines;  it  is  observ- 
able that  the  cattle-plagues  somitimes  con- 
cur with  seasons  of  remarkable  coldness. 
Among  other  pestilences  is  recorded,  at  aj). 
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985,  *  a  magical  colic  brongfat  on  br  deraopt 
in  the  east  of  Erino,  wbich  oauBed  a  great 
mortality  of  people ;  and  they  (the  demoDe) 
were  plainly  before  mea^s  eyes.*    Here  we 
seem  to  haye  the  Eastern  idea  of  the  cholera 
goblin.       Freqaent    notices    oocnr    of   the 
changing  into  blood  of  the  waters  of  lakes 
and  riversy  of  cakes  sweating  blood  and  other 
sQch  phenomena  carcalated  to  impress  the 
minda  of   writers  of   the   doister.    Super- 
stitions terrors  aie  perpetnated  by  entries  of 
deaths  and  calamities  caused  in  punishment 
of  the  violation  of  holy  men's  sanctuaries  and 
pnvileges.     A  chieftain  plunders  Clonmac- 
noise.     He  dies  of  an  imposthume :  Eiaran 
bad  followed  him  and  given  him  a  thrust  of 
his  visionary  croiier,  ami  so  on>    The  bards 
who  had  preceded  the  eeblesiastics  in  their 
sway  over  the  popular  conscience,  continued 
down  to  a  late  period  to  clhrm  a  like  personal 
sanctity  and  immunity  from  secular  violence. 
A  poet  of  great  renown  in  those  days,  Mac 
Llag,  the  family  Ollcne  of  King  Brian  him- 
self and  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  author 
of  the   « War  of  the  Gaels  and  Gauls,'  has  a 
specid   entry   recording  his  death.     ^Mac 
Liag,  that   is,  Mnircertach,   Ard-Olhive  of 
£nnn,  optimus  homo^  died  in  Inis-Gaill-duibh 
00  the  Sinainn,'  and  we  are  then  presented 
with  the  first  quatrain  ever    composed  by 
:     this  eminent  bard.    It  is  truly,  in  its  English 
I     dress,  a  very  poor  performance,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  much  more  either  of  moral 
or  metrical   point  in  the  original.    These 
[     bsrds  were  satirists  as  well  as  panegyrists. 
Such  is  the  character  and  office  of  the  Vhai 
in  India  at  the  present  day ;  and  such  were 
tlie  ftinctions  of  the  bards  of  Gaul  io  the 
time  of  Diodoms.*    •  Some  they  land ;  some 
they  asperse'  (/SXcKr^o^cftv).    Ireland  and 
India  seem  to  be  the  moral  museums  where 
these  phases  of  manners,  long  expelled  from 
the  Enropean  area  of  civilisation,  have  been 
^     longest  preserved.    Withhi  the  present  gfene- 
'«tion,  professional  poets  used  to  make  the 
[      circoit  <^  the  southern  Irish  provinces,  ready 
^  ffWe  a  return  for  ffood  cneer  in  ^Isome 
[      adoTatoiy  venses,  and  to  avenge  any  con* 
^pt  of  their  pretensions;  by  the  most  malig- 
»Mt  satires.    Poet  O'Eelfy,   who  fiftj  or 
»«t:f  years  ago  wa$  the  terror  of  the  respect- 
^bfe  families  of  Leinste^,  was  but  a  successor, 
1^  a  mean  way,  of  Mac  Liag  and  of  thai 
I      S*^  predecessor  of  their  tnbe,  Atharaa,' 
i      y^th  whose  bardic  Visilsataon  of*  Leinster  is 
iBterwoven  the  tale  of  the  first  constmetion 
j       of  a  hridffe  at  Dublin.    Jodging  by  the  sara- 
I       pl6iof  £eir  satires  which  have  come  dOwU' 
I      ^  ta,  inchiding  thia  one  of  Mae  Liag,  it  k 
^  wrprising  that  repeated  efforts  should 
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have  be^n  made  b^  the  old  Irish  to  rid  the 
conatrv  of  a  body  so  troublesome  and  so 
little  Acely  to'  raise  the  standard  of  letters; 
bat  betweeti'them  and  the  early  Irish  ecole* 
siasllcs  there  was  at  all  tiroes  a  certain  com- 
manity  of  sentiment,  as  well  as  a  similarity 
of  method  in  keeping  up  their  pretensions ; 
and  to  no  less  distinguished  a  patron  than 
Saint  Columbai,  the  Irish  are  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  the  order,  when  threat- 
ened with  extinction  at  the  synod  of  Drum^ 
keat.  Passing  from  the  cases  of  individual 
ecclesiastics  to  events  of  getieral  importance 
in  Church  government,  it  is  remarkable  how 
brief  aivd  meagre  are  the  entries. 

'a.d.  7l4,  **The  coronal  tonsure  is  received 
by  the  comtounity  of  Hi." 

'  jLD.  1148^  "  A  synod  vraa  assembled  at  Inia 
Pad^&ig,  along  witii  Mmelmaedboig  T7a  Mor- 
gair,  Oomarb  of  Patrick  (Malachy,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh),  and  several  Bii&ops.  MaelmaecU 
hoig,  moreover,  proceeded  fh>m  that  synod  to 
confer  with  the  Comarb  of  Peter  (the  Pope). 
Maelmaedhoig,  &c.,  vir^  and  scribe,  and 
head  of  the  religion  of  m  Hibemia  and  Alba 
[this  entry  is  partly  in  Latinl  and  Leg[ate  of 
the  Apostolic  Innocent,  and  me  man  who  re- 
stored the  monastic  and  canonical  rules  of  the 
Chnroh  of  Erinn,  ended  his  life  happily  in 
Clairvaox  (hi  CJirhvtt)  when  going  to  confer 
with  the  Comarb  of  Peter." ' 

Who  would  suppose  that  two  ecclesiastical 
revolutions,  the  latter  directly  tending  to  the 
invitation  of  the  Anglo-Norman  power  in 
aid  of  the  Popedom,  lie  hid  under  these 
little  notes  of  occurrences  seemingly  so  or- 
dinary t  Beyond  the  phenomena  of  the 
season  tbece  is  little  to  interest  the  naturalist* 
An  eruption  of  strange  waters  from  Slaith 
Oialann  (Great  Sugarloaf  mountain^,  with 
little  black  fishes,  in  A.n.,  868,  and  tne  cap- 
ture of  amonstroua  salmon  at  Limerick,  in 
1100,  are  indeed  the  only  ooticeable  inci** 
dents,  unless  some  student  of  physics,  shaken- 
id  h»  loyalty  to  the  name  of  Newton,  should 
think  what  follows  worthy  of  serious  con^ 
sideration.  One  idea  which  hasiliad  a  strong- 
and  persistent  hdd  of  the  Gaelic  mind  was,, 
that  excess  of  mental  ezcitensent,  especially 
of  the  passion  of  fear,  destroved  or  counter* 
acted  the  infinence  of  gravitation.  Exces- 
sive exaltation  of  mind  arising  from  religious- 
enthnsiasn,  whether  .Christian  or  Pagan,  is. 
alleged  to  have  the  same  effect  During  the 
timcyi  df  those  epidemics  called  witchcraft,, 
in  the  middle  ages,  the  trial  by  water  waa 
gronnded  on  the  assumption  ibi^t  the  person 
of  one  defDodiaeallv  possesaed  could  not  dis- 
place an  equal  balk  of  water;  and  the  test' 
of  scales!  aad  weights' waa  also  iti  use, 
prompted  by  the  same  popular  oonvictiod. 
The  iHsh  eoepi  io  have  oonfiaed'  their  bdief 
of  the  cappeily  of  t)^  huaaa  body  to  n»' 
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ceire  denM  itiilnetic«  eomit^ractive  of  grftvi- 
tatioi  to  the  ciiae  of  IaiMitio0»  e^p^i^Uj  wbe& 
the  phreney  w«3  ipdooed  bj  fear«  Xhoti 
in  the  battle  of  Moyratb»  Sweenj,  the  young 
King  of  P»laniidb|.who  baa  provoked  th# 
cune  of  an  aogry  ecclesiaBtic  (the  Imh  con- 
ventional source  of  all  exemplary  oalamitiet), 
ia  viaited  on  the  battle-field  with  an  exoees  of 
terroi  which  deprives  him  %t  once  of  his 
senses  and  of  his  bodily  weighty  and  he  jrises 
like  a  leaf  or  a  waif  in  the  air,  over  the 
heads  and  helmets  of  those  around  him,  and 
so  flita,  rather  than,  in  the  fi^arative  sense  of 
the  word,  flies,  from  the  fiel£  The  battle  of 
Moyrath  is  said  to  have  been  fought  in  4.n« 
696,  and  certainly  the  belief  may  well  be 
accepted  as  having  been,  even  at  that  early 
periodi  settled  in  the  popular  mind;  for 
Lere,  at  a.d,  718,  in  this  Chronicle  of  the 
Monks  of  ClonmacQoise,  we  find  the  record 
of  a  furious  battle  between  the  northern  and 
southern  Hy  Nial,  at  the  hill  of  Allen,  in 
Eildare,  where,  together  with  a  great  num. 
ber  of  kings  and  chiefs,  whose  names  are 
given,  there  perished  novem  volatilcM^  ijs. 
^eo/to,  that  is,  nine  volatiles  or  flyinff-phre- 
netics,  who,  in  the  quaint  words  of  the  old 
translator,  ^flyed  in  the  ayre  as  if  they  were 
winged  ibwle.*  As  Usual,  the  visitation  is 
consequent  on  the  curse  of  a  religious  person, 
in  this  case  a  leper  whose  cow  baa  been 
seised  b^  some  of  the  combatants;  just  as 
Sweeny  m  the  other  tale  had  inenrred  the 
curse  of  the  hermit  whose  eggs  had  been 
appropriated  to  aa  unlucky  banquet  of  which 
he  had  been  partaker*  Chikfish  tales»  it 
ma?  be  said,  of  childish  times;  tait  the 
child  is  &ther  of  the  man,  and  aa  Uie  pu- 
erile ages  of  witchcraft  gave  the  elements 
^  a  natiomd  literature  to  Germany,  so 
it  is  not  impassible  that  fvom  these  old  nnr«> 
aery  tales  of  a  credulous  piety,  Ireland  may 
jet  derive  the  theses  of  a  maaly  learning. 

Mr.  Hennessy,  the  transUtor  and  editor  of 
these  annala,  appears  to  have  studied  in  the 
acbool  of  Dn  Tedd,  towards  whoa  he  standty 
we  should  unagine,  much  in  the  same  position 
jBm  0*Donovan  towards  the  illnatrioBa  Petrie. 
If  IreUnd  is  to  reap  anv  red  intellectual  ben- 
efit from  the  vast  work  of  antiquarian  learn- 
ing accumulated  during  the  last  tkhrty  years, 
.comprisinfl^  above  fifty  published  voMimea  of 
sttb^antiu  matter,  not  to  speak  of  the  ooUec- 
ttions  of  mannscripta  aoqniivd  obie^  by  pri^ 
vate  subacriptioas  for  the  library  of  the  Koyal 
Irish  Academy,  it  is  to  the  memory  of  Petrie, 
and  to  the  living  labours  of  Dr.  Todd  and  Dr, 
Beeves  that  her  gratitude  ivill  first  offer  its 
aidtnowdedgBMnts.  But  Petrie  aed  hia  learn- 
ed compeers  could  have  aidiieved  little  with* 
•out  the  aCaal  ganins.  whichi  inspired  by  bim, 
Mined  on  ibe  effwrtHnitj  of  mattngitbe  Lfish 


aoquainted  with  them^tdSi  throngb  their 
own  scholars  and  their  own  literatore  ;  and 
in  future  tributes  to  the  merits  of  the  great 
band  of  arcb^ogists,  U)e  death  of  the  elder 
of  whom  hM  left  so  sad  a  blank  in  the  intel- 
lectual cireles  of  Dublin,  the  name  of  Sir 
Thomas  Larcom  will  clvm  a  co-ordinate  com- 
memoration.^ To  him  is  mainly  due  the 
idea  of  attachiag  the  IojaI  classoa  to  the 
cultivation,  of  native  letters,  an  idea  wbichi 
if  carried  out  as  conceived,  would  have  Uxt- 
stalled  Fenianism  by  infusing  educated  in- 
floences  into  all  its  material.  So  far  na  the 
experiment  was  suffered  to  proceed,  it  baa  been 
prosecuted  with  singular  devotion  by  all  en- 
gaged in  it.  AflBur^ly,  considering  the  nik 
ture  of  the  material  they  have  had  to  work 
on,  no  men  could  have  applied  thenaaelves 
with  greater  learning  or  diligence  to  a  work 
more  calculated  to  train  the  native  tastes  in- 
to love  of  order  and  habits  of  accuracy.  If 
the  Oeltic  scholars  of  Ireland  cannot  be»  in  the 
Uu^e  sense  of  the  word,  historians,  they  claim 
the  title  of  antiquaries  and  archssologista,  from 
whose  labours  the  historian  may  arise  here- 
afUr.  It  is  almost  the  only  species  of  litera- 
ture now  cultivated  in  Ireland  which  can  pro- 
perly be  called  native.  The  expediency  of  en* 
couraging  the  Irish  mind  to  dwell  on  the 
past  baa  of^n  been  queetioned ;  but  the  cdn- 
caied  classes  among  whom  these  tastea  pre- 
vail have  carried  the  pursuit  too  far  to  be  now 
arrested,  even  were  that  course  desirable. 
They  may  reconcile  themselves  to  the  neoes- 
sity  of  being  deni^enaof  a  land  without  a  pbi- 
loeopbio  history,  but  they  will  not  bo  con- 
deomed  to  the  oofidition  of  colonists  in.  a.  now 
country  destitute  of  pafct  associations.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation  that  this  sympathy  with 
the  native  traditions  and  recollections  exists 
mainly  among  men  who  have  been  nourtahed 
on  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  freedom ; 
and  that  the  most  persistent  efforts  to  dis- 
countenance the  cultivation  of  a  national  lite* 
ratare  have  proceeded  from  a  school  of  econ- 
omists and  politiciaas,  supported  by  the 
power  of  that,  influential  body  to  whom  men- 
tal liberty  has  at  all  times  been  distaatefuL 
The  generous  and  philosophic  mind  of  Sir 
R<>bert  Feel  per^iyed  the  wisdom  of  provi- 
dinff  intellectual  tiesof  svmpatby  between  the 
native  population  and  the  educated  daaiea ; 
and  in  founding  those  colleges,  in  which  it 
was  hoped  .the  youth  of  the  upper  middle 
class  would  b4|  .permitted  to  acquire  tbe  ao- 
complialMnents*  of  Uberal-miadaa  laynsee,  he 
erected  in  each  a  chair  of  Celtio  literatiare# 
The  Ordnance  Survey  Memoir,  which  would 
have  raised  the  local  histoiy  to  the  level  of 
the  local  geolc^  and  fim^a  of  tbe  island^  wai 
abandon^  on  the  representations  of  an  emi^ 
nent  Whig  statesman, .imd no  soener  was  tbe 
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gniditig  hand  of  the  fouticler  withdrawn  fi'oiti 
&e  Qaeen^fi  Colleges  than  the  Irish  chairs  were 
abolished.     Hence  there  had  Arisen  among 
men  of  independent  thought  in  Ireland  a 
feeling  that  their  cdlture  of  the  higher  and 
soblef  aspirations  of  citizenship  is  looked  on 
with  disfavour  bj  the  ruling  classes  in  Eng- 
land, than  which  no  more  fatal  sentiment 
could  get  possession  of  the  minds  of  a  class 
who  are   the  legitimate  intermediaries  be- 
tween Imperial  authority  and  the  popular 
affections.     Then,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  Irish  matter  had  been  for  a  long  time 
presented  in  a  guise  so  extravagant  and  fan- 
tastic as  to  provoke  a  repugnance  on  the 
part  of  English  writers,  amounting  in  some 
organs  to  a  degree  of  intolerance  almost  fa- 
natical.    The  sense  of  wrong  arising  from 
these  citaaes  was  in  full  operation  in  quarters 
pregnant  with  mischief,  when  Lord  Romillj^ 
with  eminent  good  sense,  and  in  magnani- 
mous disregard  of  the  prejudices  of  his  day, 
at  once  took  all  around  of  complaint  out  of 
tbe  months  of  the  disaffected,  by  throwing 
open  oar  great  historical  series  to  Irish  con- 
tribution, and  inviting  bard  and  senachie  to 
sit  down  at  the  national  table  with  Alfred  and 
Beda.*     We  have  seen  of  what  kind  of  stuff 
tbe  Irish  ma^rial  really  is  composed ;  neither 
80  fine  as  it  was  boasted  to  be  in  the  last 
century,  nor  so  slight  and  worthless  as  it  has 
been  Uie  fashion  of  our  own  time  to  esteem  it, 
bot  certainly  very  original  and  characteristic, 
foil  of  the  elements  of  new  thought,  and  not 
without  something  of  the  heroic  under  its 
inflated  style.    Certainly,  also,  whatever  opin- 
ion will  be  entertained  of  the  matter  illus- 
trated by  the  Irish  editors,  no  man  of  letters 
^iO  deny  them  the  credit  of  having  executed 
tlieir  portion  of  the  work  like  good  and  hon- 
e^  scholars. 


Ant.  VI.— 1.  T%e  PesUf  of  the  FatH,  a 
manual  of  plain  dirMions  fot  the  extirpa- 
tion of  every  description  of  Vermin  and 
Tmects  desttuctive  to  Vegetation.  By  H. 
D.  Richardson.    London.     1852. 


*  W«  gUdly  avail  ourteWes  of  this  opportm^ity 
^  ^xpreae  our  grateful  thanki  to  Lord  Komilly  for 
weunportant  serrioes  be  has  rendered  to  hi8tx>riei^ 
iTOTitiire  bv  bcving  set  oii  foot  and  superiiitetided 
u*  isvilBailei  MTies  of  OlirODialea  and  Ifaniovii^ 
«  Gflvtt  Britaiii  aad  Ir^nd  dwioff  th«  Uiddla 
AfM.  The  opdartakUig  hat  prooeeded  with  on* 
^l^pled  rapidity,  apd  the  historian  now  posseesee 
JTOjentic  materials  for  the  history  of  thfi  country. 
^  the  inviitiOD  ef  the  Remans  «o  the  r«igti  ejf 
^My  VIU  This  ittportant  6ell«etio»  we  ow« 
^^  to  ^  pDJblie  ipirit  and  diMatierettod  \^ 
tw^of  Lord  Eobilly.  who  has  laid  all  lovers  of  lit- 
*'*w«'iiiider  the  de^pesl  obCgations. 


2.  A  Treatise  on  the  Insects  most  prevalent  on 
Fruit  Trees  and  Garden  Produce,  By 
Joshua  Major.     London.     1829. 

8.  A  Treatise  on  Insects  injurious  to  Gar- 
deners^  Foresters,  and  Farmers,  By  Vin- 
cent E5llar,  with  notes  by  T.  0.  West- 
wood,  Esq.,  F.L.S.    London.     1840. 

4.  Farm  Insects,  being  the  Natural  History 
and  Economy  of  the  Insects  injurious  to 
the  Field-crops  of  Oreat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  also  those  which  infest  Barns 
and  Granaries,  with  suggestions  for  their 
destruction.  By  John  Curtis,  P.L.S.,  illus- 
trated with  numerous  engravings.  Glas- 
gow and  London.     1860. 

5.  Reports  on  the  Noxious,  Beneficial,  and 
other  Insects  of  the  State  of  New  Tork^ 
made  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
pursuant  to  an  appropriation  for  this 
purpose  from  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
By  Asa  Fitch,  MD.  Albany.  1856— 
1865. 

6.  A  Treatise  on  some  of  the  Insects  injuri- 
ous to  Vegetation,  By  Thaddeus  W. 
Harris,  M.D.  New  Edition  by  Flint  Bos- 
ton.    1862. 

7.  The  Foody  Use  and  Beauty  of  British 
Birds,  an  Essay,  accompanied  by  a  Cata- 
logue of  all  the  British  Birds,  with 
notices  of  their  Food  ;  the  result  of  many 
hundred  examinations  of  their  stomachs 
during  seven  years,  their  geographical 
distribution  and  asthetic  value.  By  C.  0. 
Groom  Napier.    London.     1865. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  that  various  ailimals 
in  almost  every  country  of  the  world  influ- 
ence, either  for  good  or  evil,  tbe  labours  of 
the  tiller  of  the  so\\\  but  unfortunately  this 
influence  does  not  often  meet  with  the 
attention  it  deserves.  That  the  farmer 
should  be  able  to  discriminate  friend  from 
foe  is  of  the  highest  consequence,  for  through 
ignorance  of  its  habits  or  prejudice  against  its 
form,  many  a  useful  animal  has  been  sacri- 
ficed. We  therefore  propose  to  notice  some 
of  the  various  animftls  which  affect  either 
injuriously  or  beneficially  the  operations  of 
the  agriculturist.  In  glancing  over  the 
British  fauna  in  relation  to  this  subject,  We 
shall  notice  chiefly  such  animals  as  are 
familiar  to  ordinary  observers,  and  sh^ll 
discuss  the  question  solely  as  it  affects  the 
interests  of  the  farmer.  The  naturalist  is 
disposed  to  lament  the  extermination  of  any 
species,  the  sportsman  is  especially  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  game  and  tbe  extinc- 
tion of  rinimals  likely  to  diminish  his  sup- 
ply, the  a^rifculturist  naturally  considers  the 
matter  solely  in  the  light  of  utility  to 
himself 
•  Animtils  Itffect  the  agriculturist  in  uMiny 
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different  ways,  their  infl^teDces  hafing*  refer- 
ence to  bis  crops  or  to  his  stock.  Under  the 
first  heiEtd  they  may  attack  bis  Rowing  crops 
or  his  stored  grain  and  fruit,  under  the 
second  head  they  roay  affect  his  live  stock  of 
certain  stored  provisions  as  cheese  and  bacon. 
The  different  orders  and  £bmilies  of  the 
British  fauna  vary  considerably  in  their 
relations  to  the  products  of  the  farm  or 
garden,  some  being  thorough  enemies,  others 
only  partially  so,  others  again  being  undoubt- 
ed friends. 

Beginning  then  vi^ith  the  mammalia,  the 
Cheiropterous  or  bat  family  mnst  be  consid- 
ered in  our  own  country  at  least  as  valuable 
friends,  all  the  fiative  species  belonging  to  the 
insectivorous  division.  Fortunately  tor  the 
British  farmer  the  frugivorous  section  is 
etfitirely  unrepresented  in  these  isles ;  for  in 
countries  where  fruit-eating  bats  are  found, 
much  serious  damage  is  done.  The  roussette 
(Pteroptis  rubricollis\  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  red-naped  kalong  (P.  funereus) 
of  Australia,  the  great  kalong  of  Java  {P, 
Javantcus)  o^n  do  incalculable  damage. 
They  pass  the  day  in  sleep,  hanging  motion- 
less on  the  branches  and  trunks  of  trees;  but 
soon  after  sunset  off  they  start  on  their 
nocturnal  search  for  food,  which  consists  of 
fruit  of  all  kinds,  from  the  abundant  cocoa- 
nut  to  the  delicate  and  much-prized  mango. 
The  bats  of  our  own  country  are,  as  we  have 
said,  entirely  insectivorous,  feeding  principally 
upon  various  species  of  gnats  and  nocturnal 
lepidoptera;  and  as  obnoxious  insects  are 
beyond  all  comparison  the  most  serious 
enemies  that  the  agriculturist  meets  with,  it 
is  highly  desirable  to  protect  such  animals 
as  make  these  thejr  food.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  bats  of  our  own  country  are  seldom 
molested  :  this  may  be  generally  true,  but  we 
have  known  of  cases  where  wanton  farm-lads 
have  hunted  out  these  useful  little  creatures 
from  under  sheltered  places  in  old  buildings, 
cart-sheds,  and  hay-lofts,  and  destroyed  them 
without  mercy.  During  the  winter  bats 
congregate  together  for  the  sake  of  warmth, 
and  pass  their  time  in  a  semi-dormant  state 
in  places  often  readily  accessible  to  farm- 
\  lads.  Bats  are  fiiends  to  the  agriculturist^ 
I  and  ou^ht  to  be  encouraged  and  protected. 
Passing  from  the  Cheiroptera  we  come  to 
the  Jnaectivorous  order  of  carnivorous  quad- 
rupeds ;  the  first  that  suggests  itelf  to  our 
(  noticQ  is  the  hedgehog  {Erinaceus  JSuropcBus) 
or  common  ur^in  of  our  lanes  and  hedge- 
rows. Very  foolish  and  extraordinary  stories 
have  been  told  of  this  useful  animal,  and  so 
much  prejudice  thereby  created,  that  it  is 
frequently  made  a  victim  of  cruel  persecution. 
Pliny  asserts  that  when  hedgehogs  wish  to 
lay  up  food  for  the  winter,  Uiey  roll  them- 


selves on  apples  and  pierce  them  with  their 
quills,  and  thus  carry  them  off  to  their  holes ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Blomen- 
bach,  who   was  assured    this   was    fact  by 
three  credible  witnesses,  there  can  bo  little 
doubt  the  story  is  without  foundation.     A 
more  ridiculous  belief  current  amongst  the 
country  people  of  modern  England  asaigos  to 
the  hedgehog  the  propensity  of  sucking  cows 
as  they  lie  out  in  the  fields.    Where  this 
opinion  first  sprung  up  we  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  :  it  does  not  appear  amongst 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Bo- 
man  naturalists ;  but  it  is  astonishing  to  find 
it  entirely  credited  by  many  farmers  of  this 
nincteenUi  century.    Hedgehogs  have  been 
accused  of  robbing  the  nests  of  partridges  and 
pheasants,  and  eating  their  eggs.     On  this 
point  there  is  difference   of  opinion.     Sir 
William  Jardine  states  that  hedgehogs  do 
considerable  mischief  by  destroying  game  in 
the  breeding  season,  and  that  they  will  even 
enter  a  henhouse,  turn  the  hen  off  her  nest, 
and  devour  the  eggs.     Mr.  H.  D.  Richardson, 
in   his   book  on  ^  The  Pests  of  the  Farm,* 
thinks  Sir  W.  Jardine  *  lends  himself,  very  in- 
considerately to  the  notion  that  hedgehogs 
will  eat  eggs.'    *  We  have  had  them  bred,' 
he  says,  ^amongst  the  places  where  hens 
were  laying,  and  no  loss  of  eggs  ever  ensued. 
Our  farm  used  to  swarm  with  them,  and  at 
that  time  it  was  comparatively  free   from 
slugs  and  snails.      Since  they  have  been 
scared  away  we  have  had  several  crops  much 
damaged  by  snails  and  slugs.'  In  considering 
the  desirability  of  destroying  or  preserving 
certain  of  our  wild  animals  we  must  discover, 
not  simply  the  injury  caused  by  them,  but 
whether. such  injury  is  or  is  not  compensa- 
ted by  the  good  they  do.    If  the  balance  lie 
in  favour  of  the  benefit  any  animal  confers, 
then  it  is  a  suicidal  act  in  the  farmer  to  en- 
deavour to  exterminate  it ;   i^  on  the  other 
hand,  the  injury  an  animal   commits  out- 
balances the  good  it  effects,  then  he  must  re- 
gard it  as  an  enemy  and  wage  war  against  it 
But  unfortunately  this  Question  is  seldom 
fairly  considered,  and  for  tnis  reason,  that  the 
injury  done,  however  trifling  it  may  really 
be,  is  generally  apparent,  whilst  thq  benefits, 
however  great,  are  seldom  visible  on  the  sur- 
face.   For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  hed^e- 
hoff  and  its  alleged  habit  of  sucking  egg8,tne 
ev^ence  is  strong  if  not  conclusive  against 
the  animal,  and  the  gamekeeper  may  oon* 
sid^  himself  justified  m  waging  war  agaiort 
the  enemy  of  his  fatonrite  partridges  and 
pheasants ;  but  the  farmer  will  find  that  the 
hedgehog,  hj  consuming  large  quantities  of 
beetles,  worms,  Uie  larvie  of  virions  destrae* 
tive  insects,  wire-worms,  field  mice,  and  other 
vermin,  confers  upon  him  a  great  benefit^  and 
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most  thoTonffhly  deserves  his  kind  protection. 
Surely,  shoold  an  occasional  urchin  invade 
the  hen-roost,  and  sted  a  tender  chicken  or  a 
fresh  egf^  such  a  liberty  maybe  allowed  him 
as  a  return  for  the  great  good  he  does  in  the 
destmction  of  various  insect  enemies.  In- 
stead, tfaerefbre,  of  bating  these  usefti]  animals 
with  terriers — a  practice  far  too  common  in 
rural  districts,  wantonly  cruel  to  dog  and 
hedgehog,  and  utterly  demoralising  to  all 
who  tako  part  in  it — the  farmer  will  serve 
his  own  -interest  far  better  by  giving  them 
every  possible  encouragement 
Another  animal  which  is  almost  universally 
.  treated  as  an  enemy  wherever  it  is  found,  is 
I  the  common  mole.  To  what  extent  is  this 
animal  to  be  so  regarded  f  The  observation 
which  we  made  alx>ve  about  the  small  mani- 
fest evil  and  the  large  unapparent  good,  hold 
equally  true  with  the  mole  as  with  the  hedge- 
hog. The  little  heaps  of  earth  which  this 
active  miner  throws  up  out  of  its  tunnels  are 
palpable  enough,  but  farmers  and  country 
^ntlemen  are  not  in  the  habit  of  consider- 
ing the  economy  of  wild  animal  or  of  open- 
ing their  stomachs  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
their  fi)od,  and  thus  they  entirely  overlook 
most  important  services,  occasionally  exag- 
gerate triflinff  depredations,  and  conscquent- 
\j  arrive  at  the  wrong  conclusion — 

'  0  fortonad  nimhim  sua  si  bona  n6rint 
Agriooksr 

The  food  of  the  mole  consists  of  earth- 
worms, 8lug^  cockchaffers,  wireworms,  and 
ether  peats  of  the  hrm ;  the  roots  of  grasses 
and  plantains  are  occasionally  found  in  its  sto- 
mach.* Its  appetite  is  enormous,  its  consump- 
tion of  food  prodigious.  The  mole-cricket 
(Ghyllotalpa  vulgaris),  so  destructive  in  corn- 
fields, meadows,  and  gardens  in  some  parts 
of  England,  is  eagerly  devoured  by  this  little 
qoadruped.  Bouch6,  a  German  writer  on 
*  Insect*  injurious  to  Gardens,*  mentions  the 
esse  of  afield  containing  an  endless  number 
of  these  'root- worms,'  or  mole-crickets,  which 
was  freed  entirely  by  the  moles  in  two  years; 
and  here  ^e  may  quote  the  words  of  a  high 
authority  on  all  agncnltural  questions : — 

'  Even  your  tiny  mole,'  says  Mr.  Wren  Hos- 
kyofa, '  is  a  ruthless  beast  of  the  field — to  sIuas 
and  snails  and  caterpillars,  and  such  land-suck- 
ing &y — a  fierce  sub-navigator  in  his  way ;  but 
liis  track  tanm  up  some  pretty  cultivation  j  it 
oriy  WKHts  tpreaain^  far  and  wide  1  it*s  not  so 
wits  to  throttle  him  ■«  you  think.  I  grieve  to 
ise  bin  hanginf^  gibbeted— his  clever  paddles 
tt(^  by  cmel  iguoranca.    For  he's  your  only 

*  On  exntinatidn  of  the  ooDt^nts  of  eleven 
>mW  sSeiMehfl,  wi»  Ibuad  earthwonm,  varioiM 
Uadt  ui  larra^  of  whioh  those  of  £ikio  marei,  or 
■ome  «l^y  olliod  «p«ciet  of  Tipvia^  were  loost 
ibQDdiani,  wireworms,  and  a  fbw  centipedes. 


granulation  master;  he  taudit  us  drainage  aijd 
sub-cultivation,  and  we  snail  learn  of  him 
another  and  a  greater  lesson  some  day,  and 
call  him  a  prophet — ^when  weVe  done  hanging 
him — and  nave  got  some  speculation  in  our  own 
eyes  ^whose  sense  is  shut  at  present),  instead 
of  saymg  he  can't  see,*  * 

But  it  may  be  said  are  we  to  suffer  <  the 
moles  to  work  in  our  gardens,  throwing  up 
their  unsightly  mounds,  and  disturbing  otir 
young  crops  of  peas,  cabbages,  and  other 
vegetables  f  We  reply  that  we  are  no  advo- 
cates for  refusing  to  hold  in  check  any  ani- 
mals in  places  vmere  their  too  ^eat  increase 
is  the  cause  of  injury,  but  this  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  indiscriminate  slaughter-^* 
so  popular  amongst  farmers  generally — with 
a  view  to  extirpate  a  whole  race.  In  certain 
localities  a  large  number  of  moles  may,  un- 
doubtedly, do  much  damage ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  mowing  grass,  where  the  mounds  of  earth 
would  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  scythe, 
and  also  injure  the  crop  by  mixing  with  the 
hay.  When,  again,  moles  burrow  through 
dams  and  dykes,  they  must  be  held  in  cheot ; 
but,  as  a  living  naturalist  has  well  said,  Mt 
would  be  too  much  to  wage  war  with  a  whole 
race  for  an  accideptal  transgression  of  a  few 
individuals.'  In  corn-fields  and  in  gardens 
we  believe  that  the  moles  do  infinitely  more 
good  than  misehief  by  destroying  countless 
myriads  of  injurious  insects,  slugs,  and  wire- 
worms. 

Every  one  is  doubtless  acquainted   wiA 
the  form  of  that  litte  mouse-like  creature,  the  / 
common  shrew  (Sorex  araneui^  Linn.),  with  • 
velvety  fur,  and   long  prominent  snout,  so  / 
common  in  our  fields.    This  animal  nntst  be  ' 
enumerated    among    the    farmer's    friends. 
Possessing,  like  its  relative  the  mole,  a  rapa- 
cious appetite,  it  does  much  good  by  con- 
suming various  insecta  both  in  ^eir  larval 
and  adult  staffe.     Amongst  \he  superstitions 
of  old  times  this  little  creature  held  an  nt- 
fortunate  place.    It  was  seriously  believed 
that  the  shrew  was  a  formidable  enemy  to 
oaUle. 

Mr.  Brand,  the  author  of 'Popular  An- 
tiquities,' received  from  a  gentlemen  at  Bide- 
fbra  the  following  communication : — 

'  A  neighbor  of  mine,  on  examining  his  sheep 
the  other  day,  found  that  one  of  them  had  en- 
tir^y  lost  the  u$e  of  his  hinder  parts.  On  see- 
ing It,  I  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  animal 
.ma«t  have  reodved  a  blow  across  the  back,  or 
some  other  sort  of  violence,  which  had  injured 
the  spinal  marrow,  and  thus  rendered  it  para- 
lytic; but  I  was  soon  given  to  understand 
that  my  remarks  only  served  to  prove  how 
little  I  knew  of  country  affairs,  for  that  the 
affeolioA  of  the  sheep  was  nothing  uneomnion, 
and  that  the  oause  of  it  was  weU  known, 

*  *  Talpa,  dr  the  ChronioleBof  a  Clay  Farm/  p.  167. 
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,  nunelj,  a  mouse  liaying  crept  over  its  back.  I 
could  not  but  smile  at  the  idea,  wbicb  my 
instructor  considering  as  a  mark  of  incredulity, 
he  proceeded  very  gravely  to  inform  me  that  I 
should  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
said  by  the  means  which  he  would  use  to  re- 
store the  animal,  and  which  were  never  known 
to  fail  He  accordingly  despatched  his  people 
here  and  there  in  quest  of  a  field  mouse,  and 

,  having  procured  one^  he  told  me  thatheanould 
carry  it  to  a  particular  tree  at  some  distaace, 
and  enclosing  it  within  a  hollow  in  the  trunk, 
leave  it  there  to  perish.  He  further  informed 
me  that  he  should  brin^  back  some  of  the 
branches  of  the  tree  with  him,  for  the  purpose 
<^  their  being  drawn  now  and  then  across  the 

•  sheep's  back ;  and  concluded  by  assuiinff  me, 
with  a  very  scientific  look,  that  I  should  soon 
be  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  this  process,  for 
that^  as  soon  as  the  poor  devoted  mouse  had 
yielded  up  his  life,  a  prey  to  famine,  the  sheep 
would  be  restored  to  its  former  strength  and 

'  vigour.  I  can,  however,  state  with  certainty 
that  the  sheep  was  not  at  all  benefited  by  this 
mysterious  sacrifioe  of  the  mouse.'  *** 

We  have  given  the  above  as  an  instance 
to  show  how  an  idle  and  ridiculous  super- 
stition may  create  a  persecution  of  a  really 
valuable  little  friend  to  agriculture. 

Of  the  Badger  {Meles  taxiL9\  once  so  com- 
mon in  this  country,  as  is  evident  from  many 
names  of  places  derived  irom  this  auimal^f 
we  need  say  but  little,  seeing  that  it  appears 
.  to  be  gradually  becoming  extinct  Worms, 
beetles,  snails,  cockchafers,  wasp-maggots, 
roots  of  plants,  birds'  eggs,  and — according 
to  Mr.  Charles  St  John — young  rooks,  all 
enter  into  the  list  of  this  animal's  food.  The 
aame  authority  states  that  ^  towards  the  end 
of  February,  whenever  the  ground  is  soft, 
the  badgers  leave  their  boles,  and  wander 
far  and  near,  digging  np  the  ground  like  pigs 
in  the  fields  as  well  as  in  the  woods.'  |  In 
this  respect  the  badger  would  be  no  weicomo 
gnest  upon  a  farm,  Uiough  probably  the  evil 
would  be  more  than  counteracted  by  the 
good  it  would  effect  in  the  destruction  of 
poxioas  insects  and  ^lugs. 

Weasels,  stoats,  and  polecats,  legitimate 
objects  of  hatred  to  the  gamekeeper,  we  are 
inclined  to  ^lass  amongst  the  iSu-mfer's  fWends, 
except  where  they  occur  in  too  close  proximi- 
ty to  the  dovecote  and  poultry  house.  In 
such  localities  these  determined  little  carniv- 
ora  OMght  to  be  destroyed,  but  where  the^^ 
are  found  remote  from  tarm  buildings,  in  the 
hedgerows  and  woods,  the  farmer,  perhaps, 
will  find  hiohself  much  relieved  by  theif  de- 
atractionof  rats,  mioe,  field-voleS|  rabj^ts,aiid 
other  verrorn. 


.  •  Brand's '  Pop.  A&tia'iii.  p.  9»S.  Boha^s  «ditioo. 
.  ^  A%  Brookley,  Bros*hoitme,  Broxtonorl^roek* 
.toa,  BrooklMby*  and  nosiiy  others. 

%  *  2}at  Hiat  and  Sport  in  Moray;  p.  41. 


/I  am  a  friend^' fitkjB  the  late  Mr.  Waterton, 
*  to  the  weasel  and  its  congener,  tlie  polecat, 
although  I  know  t^ey  wiH  commit  depredations 
on  game  where  an  oppertmul^  ^all  oecw. 
StiU,  I  consider  that  the  havoo  wiiieh  they 
make  among  mioe  and  rats  far  oTerbatooflSs 
their  transgressions  against  thegsme-lawa. . .  . 
That  man  only  who  has  seen  a  weasel  go  into 
a  corn-stack  can  form  a  just  idea  of  the  noryor 
which  its  approach  causes  to  the  Hanoverians 
collected  there  for  safety  and  plunder.' 

What  ^6  ba^o  said  of  weasels  aod  stoats 
will,  we  think,  hold  good  with  re|rard  to  the 
'fox.  Reynard  is  an  insufferable  nuisance 
when  he  takes  to  poultry  stealing,  and  his^ 
well  known  thieving  propensities,  coupled 
with  his  sagacity  and  slyness,  render  him  a 
fit  object  of  the  fannor's  wrath.  Occaaionally 
he  will  fancy  a  dinner  of  lamb,  but  it  would  . 
appear  that  little  comes  amiss  to  the  fox ;  he 
will  kill  his  own  game,  or  make  use  of  what  has 
been  destroyed  ^  he  knows  well  how  to  steal 
a  rabbit  or  a  rat  out  of  a  trap,  but  is  generally 
too  cunning  to  put  his  own  foot  into  it  His 
larder  may  contain  game  of  all  kinds,  poultry, 
and  ducks,  whether  wild  or  tame.  Mr.  St 
John  tells  us  he  is  very  partial  to  the  ffesh 
of  wild  duck,  and  will. hunt  repeatedly  for  the 
maimed  ducks  around  the  sides  of  a  pool 
after  a  shooting  expedition.  It  is  said  that 
he  does  not  disdain  to  partake  of  frogs  aod 
largo  insects,  and  will,  when  near  the  shore, 
beat  it  for  the  purpose  of  picking  np  fish, 
mollnsca,  Crustacea,  and  other  uiarine  animals. 
Of  rabbits  Beynard  is  particularly  fond,  and 
kills  a  large  number  of  these  destructive 
farm  pests. 

Omitting  further  notice  of  the  Camivora^ 
let  us  glance  at  the  Rodentia^  an   order 
which  both  specifically  and  numerically  con- 
tains more  animals  injurious  to  farm  iaterests 
than  are  to  be  found  m  all  the  other  orders  of 
mammalia  put  together.    The  families  be- 
longing to  this  order  which  are  represented 
in  our  own  country  are  the  Sciurtda^  JUu- 
ridcBy  CdsloridcB^  and    Leporidcf.     The  first 
named  family  being  represented  by  only  one 
species,  the  common  squirrel,  may  be  passei^  . 
over  with  the  shortest  notice.    The  food  of  \ 
the  squirrel  consists  of  acorns,  nu|i%  beech-  1 
mast,  the  tender  buds  and  shoots  of  trees,  { 
the  jooBff  eones  of  the  fir  and  pine,  &<<•  | 
Some  of  tne  family,  as  tbe  grey  sqoirrel  (5. 
cineretis)  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
occasion  great  damage  to  the   maize  aod 
other  crops,  tJbe  sum  of  8000(  having  beeq 
paid,  accprdixig  to  Pennant,  by  the  State  of 
reonsylyaoia  alobe  for  one  yeaFs  destrtictioa 
of  these  animals :  our  own  pretty  s^uiirel  i^ 
seldpra  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to  cause 
any  serioqs  misojiief  te  youoff  plantations'  i 
The  same  may   be  tatd  of  uie  domouie  | 
(Myoxui  0tvManariu^),  which  appears  to  be  a 
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eoDnecting  link  between  the  SHftindm  wnd 
MuridtB,  We  hme  neVer  heard  of  atfy 
Aaijsie  faaviog  beem  nmde  agttiiwt  this  beaa- 
ffftal  little  asimal.  Inr  the  MurideBy  tr  miee 
fiUBily,  H  woald  he  hard  to  Utid  a  single  re* 
deeming  qnaNty.  The  ij>eolee  whieb  oeeor 
In  this  eonntry  are  t\^e  common  brown  or 
I  Iforwaj  rat  (Mu9  deekfMnu9)y  the  bladk 
I  rat  {MusratiusS — now  almoet  extinct,  in 
oonseqneoce  of  bis  ooniKetB  with  his  noro 
ibrmidable  eotnhi  of  Norway — the  nretly 
Nitte  harvest  mouse  {Afus  n^si&riuJ),  the 
\  most  diminntiTe  of  British  mammaHa — that 
/  biriKls  a  round  nest  abont  the  sise  of  a  crick- 
et ball,  and  suspends  it  to  some  com  stem 
or  reed — ^the  commpn  domesilric  mouse  (IffM 
fttk$tulu9)y  the  most  annoyitir  Kttle  pest  in 
r  onf  bonses  and  bams,  and  Uie  long-tail^ 
I  "field  mouse  (Mfus  ff/lwiticna)^  Ho  destraotive 
.  in  the  o^n-field  and  kitchen  garden.  We 
aref  not  aware  that  the  tiny  harvest  mouse  oc- 
curs anywhere  in  such  numbers  as  to  produce 
any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  crdps;  we 
may  ^erefore  mi(ke  an  exception  in  bts  fk- 
Tour.  But  with  respeotto  all  the  test  of  the 
species,  it  may  fairly  be  asserted  that  the 
Imu^r  is  justified  in  pro^claiming  war  to  the 
utter  extirpation^  ff  possible,  of  evety  mem- 
ber.- It  would  be  w^te  of  time  to  speak  of 
the  depredations  committed  by  these  pest% 
th^jr  are  too  well  known  to  eve^-ybody ;  but 
wtB  nmst  remind  the  fh^mer  that  the  injuries 
dc^  by  ratB  and  mice  it)  com  ricks  can 
always  be  prevented.  If  a  former  lose  his 
edm  from  the  desttiKtion  caused  by  these 
animals,  he  has  sitnply  himself  to  blame. 
Kovided  the  com'  be  always  phvced  upon 
iron  staddlee,  and  nothing  be  btiowed  tb  rest 

Sinst  the  stacks  so  as  to  affbrd  a  commu- 
itfon  from  the  ground  to  the  rick,  it  is 
simply  impossible  fbr  efthcf  rats  or  mice  to 
{[sit  admission. 

Of  the  Caat&Hdm  &r  •  heavier  fkraily  of 
Modentia  we  have  three  Native  species,  the 
wster-voJe  (Arviwki  amphHnUi),  the  field- 
tde— sometimes  called  the  shortrtailed^  field- 
mofsse  (^A.  a^€8ti^)^^tA  the  bank-tole  {A. 
pmteimf).  The  first^name^  anlmal^^popu- 
Itirijr  termed  the  wate^^at— with  his  tonnd 
fice  and  bright  eyes,  his  Tat^  yellow  incisor 
teeth,  and  coat  of  dusky  hue,  is  fbr  the  most 
IHrt  harmless  to  the  farmer,  though  ocbsfsion- 
*fty  committing'  miTch  mischief  by  riddHng 
tlife  banks  of'tanalb  and  walef-cotirses,  ^naW- 
feg  away  sluices,  and  letting  the  water  escape. 
TR  fieW-vole,  however.  Confines  his  operation 
^  the  land,  and,  in  company  with  the  lon^ 
tailed  field-mouse,  often  occasions  incrediw 
^jttty  to  newly-sown  fields  at»d  young  forest- 
^  l6  the  years  1818  and  1814  these 
'  "W*  pests,  by  tneir  united  tetertiona,  caused 
*0  much  dami^e  In  the  New  Fbrest  and  | 


Poreit  of  {>ean  by  gnawing  off  the  roots  of 
itee^.  that  fear  was  felt  lest  the  whole  stocfk 
should  be  destroyed.  Mr.  Jesse,  in  bis 
entertaining  '  Gleanings  in  Natural  History,' 
gives  na  the  following  acoount  of  their  rava- 
««a5— 

^Bxtraordinary  instances  of  the  rapid  in* 
crease  of  mice,  and  of  the  injury  they  some- 
times do,  occurrM  a  few  years  a^  in  the  heW 
plsntationB  triade,  by  order  of  tSe  Crown,  in 
Dean  Fohest^  Oloucestershire,  and  in  the  New 
Forest,  Hsonpdbire*  fiooa  after  the  formation 
of  these  plantatkms  a  sudden  increase  of  mice 
took,  place  in  them,  wbich  threatened  destrue- 
tion  to  the  vrhole  of  the  youn^  plants.  Vast 
numbers  of  the  trees  were  filled,  the  mice 
having  eaten  through  the  roots  of  five-yearS- 
tdd  oal^  and  diestmits,  generally  just  beloiv 
the  Burfaoe  of  €he  ground.  •  Hoflies  also.  whi<^ 
were  five  or  six  feet  h^gh,  w^e  barked  round 
the  bottom ;  and  in  some  inataoces  the  mice  had 

got  up  the  tree  and  were  seen  feeding  on  the 
ark  of  the  upper  branches.  In  the  reporis 
made  to  Oovernment  on  the  subject^  it  anpeared 
that  tha  roots  nad  been  eaten  through  wnerever 
they  obstmcted  the  runs  of  the  mice :  but  that 
the  bark  of  the  treea  conatitated  weir  food 
was  ascertained  by  confining  a  number  of  the 
mice  in  oages,  and  supp\^ing  them  with  the 
fresh  roots  and  bark  of  txe^  when  it  was^ 
found  that  they  fed  greedily  on  the  latter,  and 
left  the  root^  umtoucbed.  various  plans  were 
devised  for  their  destruction;  trans  were  set, 
poison  laid,  and  oata  turned  out,  nut  nothii:^ 
appeared  to  lessen  their  number.  It  was  at 
ItMst  suffgested  that,  if  kolea  were  dug,  into 
whioh  the  mice  might  be  enticed,  their  oestruc- 
tion  miftht  be  efieoted.  Holes  therefore  wei^e 
made,  apout  twenty  yards  asunder,  in  some  qt 
the  Dean  Forest  pkjitf  tions,  heix^  aoout  twelve 
in  each  acre  of  ground,  l^ese  holes  were 
flrini  eighteen  to  tTWenty  inobos  in  depth,  and 
Swb  iset  one  wajr  bv  one  and  a  half  the  otbeif ; 
and  they  weae  mom  wider  sA  the  beitom  than 
St  the  top.  beiaf  excayatad  or  hoUowed  umdari 
so  that  iaa  aom^  w^en  once  ia  could  pyt 
easilv  get  out  agam.  in  these  holes,  ai  least 
30,000  mice  were  cau|fht  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  months,  that  number  having  been 
eoanited  out  and  paid  for  by  the  proper  officer 
<^  the  ForeaU  It  was,  however,  eakulated 
that  a  wmtk  groater  aamber  was^  taken  out  of 
SkO  holes  by  cNkwls,  Wnaswli,  kites,  hawks^  a&d 
owls;  and  also  by  crows,  magpies,  jays,  to., 
after  tiiey  had  been  caTi^bt  The  cat^,  also, 
'v^hioh  had  been  turned  out^  reported  to  these 
holes  to  feed  upon  the  mice'  and,  in  one  in- 
stance, a  dog  was  S4  en  greedily  eating  th^tn. 
In  another,  an  owl  had  eo  gorged  lumselfj  that 
he  was  secured  by  one  of  tlie  keepers  (who  of 
oourae,  we  conclude,  quickly  killed  him).  As 
the  mice  increassed  in  numtjer,  so  did  Uw  birds 
<of  prey,  of  which^  atiaat,  lihere  were  an  inorad- 
ible  Bumber.  In  addition  te  the  quantity 
above  mentioned,  a  gl-eat  many  mice  were 
desjt^oyed  in  traps,  by  poison,  by  animals,  and 
biros;  and  it  wss  fbund  that  m  the  wmter, 
when  their  fbod  M  shorty  they  ate  each  o&er; 
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'80  thut,  iti  Dean  Forest  alonei  ijie  munbers 
wliuch  were  destroyed  in  Tenoua  weys  could 
not  be  calculatad  at  less  than  one  nundred 
.  thoi48ajid,  and  io  the  New  Forest  the  mortality 
was  equally  great  These  calculations  are 
made  from  the  official  weekly  returns  6f  the 
Deputy  Surveyors  of  the  Forests  and  othiir 
sources/ — ^p.  106-7.* 

The  LeporidcB^  represehted  iti  the  British 
Isles  by  rabbits  and  bares,  mast  ^ndoubtecily 
be  placed  amongst  the  farmer'p  foes.  This 
is  generally  adn^itted.  The  loss  to  the  fArnier 
from  the  depredations  of  these  animals,  when 
suffered  to  abound,  is  always  serions,  and 
there  is  no  connterbalancitig  gain  either 
direct  or  indirect  to  the  tenant,  unless  he  be 
allowed  the  full  right  to  kill  them  and  dis- 
pose of  ttiem  in  any  way,  he  pleases.  Spea]^- 
iDg  of  rabbits,  Mr.  ^j^icbardsoa  ren^ks  :-r^ 

'  There  is  not  in  all  the  class  of  aniihals  called 
^ame^t  one  which  does  half  of  the  harm  to  the 
farm  that  is  done  by  the  rabbit  The  hare 
will  eat  her  track,  but  the  rabbit  is  always  nib- 
bling a  little  com  here  and  there,  and  prerents 
it  fVom  coming  to  maturity  for  acres  together. 
With  swede  turnips,  with  wheat  and  barley, 
with  seed-fields,  they  do  an  aot^ount  of  diimage 
for  which  the  farmer  is  scarcely  ever  compen- 
sated. They  breed  also  witl;i  such  rapidity, 
that  they  are  the  source  of  continual  itiflictions, 
even  if  carefuUy  kept  down.  It  ife  not  only  in 
the  eating  of  green  crops,  and  so  damadng  the 
subsequent  gram  crops  or  the  fkrmer,  mxt  idso 
by  the  burrowing  in  seed-fields,  amongst  com 
and  turnips,  and  in  l^e  banks  of  rivers,  that 

they  commit  untold  depredations Ko 

apology  can  be  made  for  these  yillanous  ver- 
min. The;^  are  unmitigated  pests,  and  a  war 
of  extermination  should  be  waged  against 
them  on  every  piece  of  enclosed  land.' 

This  we  own  it  .  strong  laagoage ;  but 
iiarmers  may  Ik>w  seneraiiy  congratuhrtje 
Ihemselvea  on  the  liberty  allowed  them  of 
destroying  these  pests.  Moreover  it  is  only 
when  rabbits  eiist  in  hrrge  numbers  that 
much  damage  is  doqe.|  '  Tne  same  must  be 


*  At  th«  receirt  meetitigof  the  British  AMooktkm 
at  Dnodee,  Dr.  Grierton  described  the  ravages 
done  in  certain  plantitiont  at  Dminlaiirig  by  theve 
fidd-Tolcs,  which  oooM  never  Inereeae  ti^  injurioos 

af>poitit«d    eDtBiiea,      The  Sootti»h   g»mt*kt>t?|>*ii]fi 

«Dfmji««.     The  r  1^*11  It  ot  «our«e  followed, 

f  Kabblt^  it  (9  w^W  knowQ^  ^re  oot  game  in  the 
legaH  «ens4^  of  ih«  teftn, 

^  SuDie  httle  UfJte  ago  the  foUowing  extmet 
appearc^l  in  n  immber  of  the  ^  Melbottrne  Argu»;' 
it  affurda  a  it i iking  ©lumpk  of  the  Vfiy  iti  whiijh 
rabbits  multiply  in  fnvnitrabTfl  localiti<?a  : — *  EiM:ht 

Amtin's  eatatc^  at  Barwcja  Park.  The  nutub^  of 
their  progeny  shot  last  |Mar.  on  thia  et4iate  wae 
14)263 ;  Md  jo  epit^  of  ftbiaKieltniotioii,  and  what 
goe«  ea  outside  the  eetate,  they  have  ewann^sd 
over  the  neighbouring  eonntry,  aadhave  beea 
fSpuad  at  oonnderable  Sietaoece.araiQnd,' 


said  of  hares.  BmindBtly  adapted  by  tb« 
structure  of  its  teeth  and  the  whole  of  Ha 
digestive  organs  for  a  vegetablp  dieti  tf&o 
harO)  when  suffered  to  abound,  oommitsgre^t 
bavoc  by  consuaiing  qoantities  of.  elo^rer, 
young  wheat  and  other  grain  eropa. 
.  SuEoming  up  the  foregoing  remarhi  on 
the'infloenoea  on  agricultnre  of  the  Britiah 
mammalia,  it  a{ipears  that  the  Bat  familj  |a 
eminently  uaeful  aod  deserves  every  enoon^- 
agement ;  that  ik^  In$ectiwr(Bf  though  ear- 
tain  species  may  in  some  instances  cause  ao- 
noyanoe,  are  on  the  whole  real  friends  to  the 
farmer/  and  should  meet  with  proteetioq ; 
that  the  Ifuatelidm  or  weasel  tribe,  wh^e 
they  are  found  remote  from  farm-buildii^ 
and  the  pouUry-vard,  should  not  be  the  vie- 
time  of  indiscriminate  persecution ;  Uuit 
probably  as  much  may  be  said  in  favpnr  ^ 
the  Elox  as  asainst  him ;  that  almost  ev^ry 
member  of  Uke  MuridcB^  or  mouse  fanailT, 
together  witli  the  field-vole  of  the  familj 
Ch*torida^.  must  be  treated  as  foes ;  and  tbat 
both  H$re6  und  Kabbits  must  not  be  allowed 
to  increase  in  large  nnmbers. 

The  power  man  possesses  to  control  or 
exterminate  creatures  whose  habits  interfere 
with  his  own  interests  is  an  important  a«V- 
ject  for  contemplation.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  some  instances  he  is  able  tp 
annihilate  a  whole  race  and  blot  it  out  pf 
ekisteuce  within  a  definite  area.  Man's  de- 
structive power  over  many  of  the  terreatriAl 
mammalia  is  great :  if  people  were  hann<^ 
nious  in  their  opinions^  toe  fox  could  io  Uie 
course  of  some  years  be  exterminated  aod 
become  as  extinct  as  the  wol(  onoe»  fife 
know,  so  common  in  England ;  the  hare^  th$e 
hedgehoff,  and  the  squirrel,  might  all-in  course 
of  time,  by  combined  efforts,  cease  to  belong 
to  the  British  fiiuna,  simply  through  npan^ 
agency.  Birds  would,  for  the  most  parti 
fall  an  easy  prey;  what  with  poisoned  wheat 
and  a  premium  opoo  the  destmction  of  egga 
.|^nd  young  ones,  the  feathered  race  might  be 
^most  annihilated.    Man  might  readily  de- 

Erive  many  rivers  an4  ponds  of  the  variona 
inds  of  fish.  He  has  only  to  poison  the 
water  by . pouring  into  it  the  refiise  from 
gas-works,  or  the  washings  from  lead-mineai 
and  the  work  of  destruction  would  in  a  shoi^t 
time  be  complete.  His  influence  over  the 
few  indigenous  reptiles  ^onld  in  time  mater 
rially  diminish  them.  But  the  lower  we 
descend  the  scale  of  creation,  the  greater 
the  dijQSculty  to  control  numbere.  Thift 
arises  principally  from  the  following  re%- 
son^:r-(l.)  The  amazing  fertility  of  some 
creatures.  (2.)  The  inaccessible  nature  off 
the  places  tenanted  by  them.  (3.)  Our  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  ]ife*history  and  habits 
pf  various  animals.    With  re^purd  to  inaectii 
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eombiDed ;  {>fobftb}y  tb^  united  tnbrto  of  tlla 
whole  haman  nee  would  of  themselves  be 
hMoffleiefiit  to  act  as  a  direct  eheck  upon 
most  kiods.  Bat  what  id^  cannot  do  Na- 
ture is  able  to  effect  The  coontlesa.trib?* 
of  insects  are  held  in  check  in  a  great  iMa- 
sare  by  Urds  and  •thar  animals^  while  ••tie 
kmity  of  inseot  is  oflen-  enAientlj  oeeAil  In 
destroying  Tastntnnbefs'of  <)then.  What  a 
wondroQs  contieetinff  chain  links  together 
fte  long  series  of  Hting  or^nisms,  from 
lordly  man  to  the  ^mall^t  animated  ^^tom ! 
How  mistaken  is  man  in  being  f^  iready  to 
interfere  with  the  oon^nsaliag  laws  of  Ka* 
torel 

Birds  an  a  dass  ate  among  <he  best  Mends 
to  agricnHnre  which  we  (>os8ess;  but  His 
seldom  that  t)tei>  eminent  services  are  ^6- 
knowlcdged*  On  the'  contraiy,  they  are 
genehilly  reqnited  by  unceasing  persecution 
St  the  hands  of  the  ttnner.  People  are  be- 
ffimiog  to  glow  a  little  wiser  00  this  subject 
tiuMi  they  were  same  yean  age^  thengh  nweh 
might  stilt  be  dona  to  >eiieoiirage  certain 
ftnniKes  of  these  nseAit  ereatnres.  The  birds 
which  we  proceed  tb  nbtice  are  generally 
looked  upon  as  injurious  to  the  farmer's  in- 
terests: let  us  see  in  each  case  whether  the 
ehsrsre  is  well  Ibunded  or  ppt 

01  the  raptorial  order  we  will  saket  the 
heitrel  and  sparrosr^haiwkv  the  white  and 
brswn  owla,  lor  contidaraiion  (  and  IhoDgh 
these  birds  are  coOf^derM  worthy  of  deirth 
by  the  gamekeeper,  irtJ  Aink  there  is  abun- 
dance of  evidence  to  show  that  they  are  the 
fiumer^s  friends.  Th0  kestrel  {Faleo  Hnntm- 
eulusj  is  accused  of  stealing  yonpg  chickens, 
partndgea,  phcaaantSy  be,  the  loss  of  an 
oecssional  bird  mhj  be  traced  to  this  IjttJe 
hawk;  but  it  is  certain  Aat  mice  and  not 
iHrds  are  its  chief  fbod«  The  remains  of 
ooleopterous  insects  and  their  larvfld  haye 
be^Q  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  kestrel. 
Mr.  Selby  writes  :-r' 

'I  had  the  pleasure  ttdfi  summer  of  seeing 
^  kestrel  engaged  in  an  ocoupf^on  entirely 
new  to  me — ^hawkinff  after  oockohafiers  latie  in 
the  evening.  I  watched  him  with  a  glass,  and 
Bsw  him  dart  through  a  swarm  of  the  insects, 
Bnze  one  in  each  daw,  and  eat  them  while 
flying.  He  returned  to  the  charge  again  and 
spin.  I  ascertained  St>  bi^ond  a  doubt^  as  I 
TOTwards  shot  him.** 

Mr.  Groom  ^apktfy  who  has.  paid  goaat  at- 
tention to  the  food  of  'variooa  bMe^  and  has 
cuunined  the  contents  of  their  stomachs  at 
<iifferent  months  of  the  year,  under  '&atrel^ . 
*rite$  as  follows: —    .    . 

/Food— Boropej  Jdtk,  nrfee^  i^fttwn,  Brit*. 
^  Feb,,  Mar.,  mioe^  rtirews.'  ^^<^  -  ^Pf^ , 

*  See  Yarrdlb '  Britiah  Biad^H  p.  a«; 


beetlei^  Ibaidi.  Britain:  Ma^,  oockchaffM. 
bUiidwomia.  Jwm^  insects,  mioe.  My,  mice, 
rep^Uee,  young  partridges  rarely;  amaU  bijcds 
rarefy  jthroughont  the  year.* 

WHl  not  the  firmer  for  the  fbture  se^k  tUe 
preservation  of  so  useful  a  bird  f  * 

Tie  sparrow-hawk  {Acdpiter  idsuf)  is  *a 
much'  more  dangerous  enemy  to  the  fartt- 
yard  and  the  keeper's  preserves ;  these  ha^ks 
are  boFd,  active,  vigilant,  and  destructivei 
dangerous  enemies  to  small  quadrupeds  and 
youo^  birds  upon  which  they  subsist,  and  io 
daring  during  the  season  in  which  their  own 
nestlings  require  to  be  provided  with  food,  as 
frequently  to  venture  among  the  ont-bnild- 
ings  of  the  farm-house,  where  t^ey  have 
been  observed'  t<>  fly  low,  skim  over  the  poul- 
try-yard, snatch  up  a  chicken,  Itnd  get  off 
with  it  in  an  instant. 

Of  this  bird  Mr,  Charles  St.  J^ohn  thus 
writes: — *X  sparrow-hawk  is  constantly 
lionting  the  birdis,  and  destroying  them  m 
the  shrubbery  .  •  .  ,  it  attacks  boldhr 
not  only  snmR  birds,  but  house-pigeons,  wood- 
pigeons,  partridges,  Ac.  It  is  extremely  d^ 
stmctSve  to  tame  pigeons,  hunting  frequently 
clos^  to  houses.  It  glides  tapidily  througn 
the  buildings,  and  carries  off  a  pigeon,  though 
very  much  heavier  than  itself,' *  But  not- 
witnstanding  these  well  sustained  charges 
against  the  sparrow-hawk,  there  is  much  to 
be  said* in  his  fhvor.  Mr.  Oroom  Napier  aQ- 
qnaints  us  with  the  contents  of  this  bird*s 
stomach: 

'  Britain :  Jan^  larka,  Feb.f  moles.  Aprils 
chickens,  lizards^  May,  mice,  young  gam^. 
JuriB,  slugs,  beetles,  /tuy,  Limoffius  stagnalis. 
Aaa^  slugs,  small  birds.  Surope:  Sq>t.,  small 
birds,  liwdSy  and  throughout  the  year.* 

It  piost  be  remember^  that  oases  o(  tt^ 
from  the  dovecote  and  poultry-yard  are  not 
very  common,  while  the  good  ^e  sparrow- 
hawk  does  by  the  destruction  of  slngi^ 
beetles,  and  mice,  is  probably  considerable. 
At  any  rate  we  cannot  advocate  any  attempts 
to  exterminate  this  courageous  bird. 

Owk  are  serviceable  to .  the  fermer  by  d^ 
-stroyiog  large  anmbers  of  rats  awl  naieia. 
BeaMes  these  animals,  their  food  coneists  df 
moles.  Water-rats,  field-voles,  beetles,  and 
otber  insects,  young  birds,  shrews,  bats,  dor- 
mice, frogs,  small  fish,  rabbits,  blind'-wormcj, 
be.  Some  of  them  will  occasionally  seize  ^ 
young  partridge,  pheasant,  pigeon,  or  har^ 
and  carry  it  to  their  nests,  but  aiMh  a  tra^Mia 
againat  tbegamep4aws  ni^  wall  bepaidcMied 
in  consideration  of  eminent  eervkes.  ^  0#lk 
ate*  alm'pst-irhoHy  m)oto«al  in  thfelf  haWtrf, 
and  In  every  refcpect  sin^fttlkrly  well-adapted 
fo^  this  manner  of  feeding.     An  omVk  inr- 
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•mtmn^j  hH^  mT%  as  lir.  GbiMrlM  St.' JabU 
/remarlu)  must  enable  it  to  bear  tbesliffh test 
movcinMit  of  the  fiold-metBe,  tipon  whkh  it 
chiefly  feeds,  and  its  ^arplj  pointed  talonq 
Q9Qtract  with ,  a  .tQiiacity  and  cloaeneii' un** 
eqiiialled  by  tho«e  qf  any  of  the  hawk  tribci 
^  exccjptipg  perfaapa  the  ben-hariier.  Again, 
the  soft  downv  feathers  and  rounded  wings 
o^  the  owl  enaole  it  to  dit  as  noiselessly  as  a 
^adow  to  and  fix},  as  it  seajccbes  for  the 
<)[uick-earod  mouse  whom  the  least  soand 
would  at  once  startle  and  drive  into  its  hole, 
out  of  reach  of  its  deadly  enemy.  As  it  is, 
the  mouse  feeds  on  in  I^eedless  security,  with 
eyes  and  nose  busily  occupied  in  searching 
for  gi^in^  of  corn  or  seeds,  and  depending  on 
its  qnicUy  sensitive  ear  to  warn  it  of  the 
approaoti  of  any  danger.  The  foot  of  man, 
or  even  the  tread  oi  a  dog  or  cat,  it  is  sure 
to  hear,  bnt  the  owl  glidea  quicUy  and  silent- 
ly round  the  comer  of  the  hedge  or  stack 
^ike  death — '  tacito  clam  venit  ilia  pede '}, 
and  the  fli^^t  intimation  which  the  moose  has 
of  its  danger  is  being  clasped  in  the  talons 
of  its  devonrer.* 

Rooks,  congregating  as  they  do  iit  large 
numbers,  and  £e^ii^  heartily,  must  exert  a 
yery  decided  influence  ior  good  or  evil  on 
the  labors  of  the  agriculturist :  it  is,  therefore, 
a  question  of  considerable  importance  to  de- 
termine whether  these  birds  are  friendly  or, 
as  some  assert,  the  farmer's  greatest  .plagues. 
There  can  he  no  doubt  that  ro^ks  will  pilfer 
newly-set  potatoes,  will  consume  the  freshly 
nown  corn,  and.tljat  they,  sometimes  indulge 
in  the  eggs  o^  young  of  pheasants,  partridges, 
and  fowls,  but  th^t  the  bahnce  is  decidedly 
in  their  favour  we  consider  a  fact  beyond 
dispute. 

Mr.  St  John  has  very  fairly  contrasted  the 
amoatrt  of  good  and  evil  done  by  the  i'o6k. 

.  'This  wellrlqiown  bird  is  oomiooaia  all  this 
district  (Gordonatown)  shiiting  its  quarters  aft 
different  seasons  ia  ^earch  of  food;  and  im- 
mense must  be  the  supply  to  feed  the  tens 
of  thousands  Which  are  sometimes  seen  to- 
gether. Their  'usual  hsbits  are  known  to  mosrt 
•people:  foot  itfis^an  often-dlscusaed  qtlee- 
MuoL  wiiether  there^  ia  hartftil  or  advati- 
lagaoua  to  the  i^gci^iUanit.  With  re|^  lo 
fthe  mischief  done  by  the  rook,  the  g^eeateat 
destruction  of  o'ain  made  by  it  ia  just  aa  tha 
com  ripens,  and  before  It  is  cut;  where  the 

rdh  is  lod^d,  and  at  the  edges  of  th^  fiel^, 
consumes  a  considerable  quantity  and  de- 
«tro]rs  BM>re.  1%  also  attacks  the  potatoes, 
dimag  «p  tki68eT06<ls  wfaick  are  least  ooverc^ 
imth  eartk  Im  'aaYere  woalher  and  sbow  M 
MUfks.tbe  tvraifvi,  and  ita  powerlul  bill  eiMr 
Uesittobc^ak^eaailyintatheraat.'  Itisnufr 
Ohievous  a]^,.if  allowed  to  attack  ^e  staqk- 
jard,  spoiling  the  ttacks  by  pulling  ouVthe 

*  <  Kai  MkU\$M  apoii  iaiftooiy,*  p.  29; 


4«M!wa  ^  fpaiaftrljbe  i^ssin.  Ae  rook  is  fead 
of  m^  tfov  And  ia  aofne  KKdmnea  egg^huni- 
ing  baoomea  ,tbeir  common  habit^  when,  firam 
theiir  great  numbei^  they  scftft^ely  attow  i^ 
mieasant  or  a  partridge  to  natch  a  brood. 
This  bird  is  also  fond  of.  cherries,  strawber- 
ries, Ac.  To  Counterbslan<?e  this  long  list  of 
trf%  fiyr  many  montfta  6f  the  year  me  rodk 
hvea iffaoUy  on  giutaiy  caterpilarB,  &a;  in  tfaia 
ivaf 'doing  an  ateouat  ef  serdee  to  the  fitroMr 
.wluf^  is  quite  inoaJylabto,  destrojring  Ina 
gneatest  aad  moat  insidious  enemy*  In  dia- 
&iot8  where  rooks  haye  been  completely  ex- 
pelled, this  has  been  seen  by  whole  cropa  of 
wheat  and  clovei:  being  destroyed  by  t!he  wire- 
worm  tad  Other'  enemiei^,  which  can  onlj  be 
elfedQiUy  attacked  hf  birds.  When  we  con- 
sider the  short  time  during  which  rooks  l<Md 
On  gtain,  (and  the  iar  ^aogtt  seaaoo  during 
which  they  live  wholly  eo  gnba  and  such  like 
food,  it  will  be  believ^  by  aH  impartial  kiek- 
ers-on  that  the  rook  may  oe  set  down  rather 
aa  the  fanner's  friend  than  his  enemy.  0^ 
close  observation,  when  the  rook  appears  to 
be  foBowing  ihe  harrows  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  on  the  ikewlyHA>wii  wheat^  it  -mXk  be 
found  that  it  is  psdoBg'up  a  great  qnautky  ef 
large  whitagrabs*  leering  the  gitain  ttatoo^ed. 
Amongst  ita  miscienieaaocs  I  forgot  to  menttei 
oue — ^nameljf',  that  in  severe  weather  *  it  often 
diga  up  the  young  wheat  just  as  it  begins  to 
sprout  above  the  ground.  Where  rooks  or  any 
other  birds  increase  to  an  inordinate  extent,  no 
doubt  they  oug^  to  be  kept  down  by  destroy- 
ing patt  of  their  eggs  or  young.  When  the 
fanner  is  much  ahao^ed  br  wir  attacks  en 
ai^  partieHilar  fidd,.a  fiiw  sheti  at>  them  som 
dnvw  tbemalaevhi^^  ■  But  yei7  bad  wooki  be 
the  efiect  of  entirely  banishing  them  from  an^ 
district.' t      .     »  . 

AHiiough  rooks  do  occasional  damage, 
they  ftre  often  the  toekns  of  preserving 
whbie  crops.  The  (Caterpillars  of  the  turnip- 
BS^k  fty — popularly  called  *'niggers  *  in  some 
counties — not  unfrequently  destroy  the  entire 
brop  of  swedes.  Mr.  Marshall  states  that  on 
one  o<:;c^on 'wh^n  these  pests  were  busy*  in 
the  neighboufhood  a  large  piece  of  turnips 
lying  in  an  open  field  '^ad  etoaped  in  a  re- 
injuvabkrinaimar;  18  lay  near  a  rookery ^  knd 
was  a  genetal  rewde^veesfor  these  birds.  J 

Probably  no  farm  pests  mpre  thoroughly 
deserve  the  name  than  the^  uumerous  spe- 
cies of  the  larvjpB  (wire- worms)  of  the 
click  beettea  {JEiaiirHnB).  In  the  faraier^ 
^oology  alipoat  evei^  yermifbrm  creeping 


Whetliar  the  seaaoD 
aM'elbSB  to  be  aienstbakrag  ap  with  their  bills 
1^  aa^ly.#CN^  giMiiV  baa  thmr  attacks  kat  eal^ 
if>r  a  short  tjiDQ.  Safin  .after  the  corn  ia  up  they 
^ease  their  depredationsi  for  the  grains  beoome 
dcDoompeaed  atkd  no  longer  worth  aeeking.  An 
oeeaaioaal  gon-ahot,  and  the  eifaployfnent  of  Offe 
jm  two  b^fs  U^dpivaib^rapka  away.  «iH  pi^ta  a 
iiifteieDt  ?amdy  agaioat  it^ix  attaAa. 

}*^at  Hiat  and  Spori  in  Moray,'  p.  62. 
Qjgtli*  f  giwn  InssflH*  ^  O. 
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thing  u  a  wire-wonn,  bol  tlw  ?^  wirer 
woroM  are  tba  Iatva  of  the  albi^mentioiMd 
faoiily  of  beetle*.  Now  Jet  u«  hear  the 
opinioD  of  Mr.  Curtia,  a  writer  wbp,  from 
long  practical  acqaaintance  with  the  gabjeet 
of  iniuriopt  insects,  must  be  conaidered  a 
reiy  high  authority : — 

'Amongst  the  bitdt,  that- which  stands  test 
and  fiiresioat  fai  the  laaka  ia  the  rook ; .  waty 
•8  he  18  on  most  occasions)  he  fpUowia  Ihe 
plough  fearlessly,  to  feed  npon  the  wire-worms 
snd  other  insects,  and  here  his  services  are 
most  invalnable ;  for,  if  you  di^  up  the  wire- 
worms  and  other  insects,  and  Uy  them  upon 
tiie  earth,  they  will  often  burrow  down  and 
disappear  in  a  few  seconds.  Many,  therefore, 
of  t^  feathered  race  have  little  chance  of  catch- 
ing ^em  in  the  Roughed  field;  but  the  form 
of  ttie  bill,  combmed  with  the  strength  and 
assiduity  of  the  rook,  Is  well  adapted  for  detect- 
ing them  in  their  hiding-places.  To  pick  them 
from  the  ffrowinff  crops  is  likewise  the  occupy 
tion  of  the  rookj  when  we  see  him  gravely 
surveying  a  turnip,  or  corn-crop,  and  with  as- 
tonishing sagacity  selecting  those  plants  only 
whidi  lukve  a  few  yellow  leaves  outside,  the 
sure  indication  of  ike  presence  of  the  wire- 
worm  and  oilier  insects.  ^ 

A  gentleman  in  Norfolk,  who  well  under- 
stands the  subject,  says  : — 

'The  rooks  carry  the  first  tidinn  of  the 
pesence  of  this  formidable  enemy  By  hove^r- 
mg  over  a  field  in  flOcks,  and  actuaHv  puHiffg 
«p  the  turnips  by  the  roots  to  search  for  them; 
sod  I  ewmot  but  believe  that  this  esgacily 
directs  them  to  the  iniested  plants,  which  ave 
distinyiiahedby  their  drooping  leaves  and  duk 
unhealthy  aspect.'  t 

Again  Mr.  Glitheroe  thas  writes  :^ 

'In  ihe  neighbourhood  of  my  native  place, 
m  the  oounty  of  York,  is  a  roolcery  belonaniBg 
to  W.  Yavasour,  Esq.,  of  Weston,  in  Wharfdale, 
in  which  it  is  estimated  that  th^re  are  1Q,000 
rooks;  tibuftt  1  lb.  of  food  per  week,  is  a  very 
moderate  allowance  for  efich  bird,  and  that 
nine-tenths  of  their  food  consists  of  worms, 
inseets,  and  their  larvas ;  for,  although  they  do 
ooBsideraUe  dimage  to  the  fields  for  a  fbw 
weeks  in  seed-time,  and  a  few  weeks  in  har- 
vest^ particularly  in  backward  sc^aaoas,  yet  a 
Tsry  Urge  proportion  of  their  lood,  fves<  ^ 
tbMe  seasons,  consists  pf  insects  and  ^or^ui, 
which  (jS  we  except  ^  few  |u;oms  and  w^i^xxuXs 
in  autumn)  compose  at  all  other  tipe^  the 
whole  of  their  subsistence,  Here,  th^n,  if 
my  data  be  correct,  there  is  the  enormous 
jwntity  of  408,000  lbs.,  or  209  tons  of  wornw, 
insects,  and  their  larvie^stroyedby  the  rooks 
«f  8  single  i^ookety  In  ^ne  year.  By  evfery 
©ne  who  knows  how;  very  degtmctlye  to  vege- 
tation are  the  larvae  of  the  tribes  of  insects,  as 
Wen  as  worms,  fed  yponby  rooks,  some  ^^ 
Uea  may  be  fonne4  of  the  devastation  whiot 
?Q^ar^thepiei^uviiofprev«ntim^'t   . 


tn^eci 
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Die'foUoifieg  ia  Mr.araem*  Niipier's  l«t 
of  food  found  in>  roojn^  ctopa  throughout  the 
year. 

Van.,  -Ffe^...  ...seeds,  wo rmB|  grubs,  mice- 

Maroi  . . ... .  .worms,  gmbs,  ian^ae,  grfi^in, 

AprH . . .  .grubs,  rraiu,  seeds,  worms,   * 

Jtfay young  nirds,  mice^  insMta. 

Jufu^JvXy  . .  .msecte,  }'outig  blrds^  mica,   « 
J.ug.j  SepL, .  .insects,  mice,  ^lug^. 
Get, J  Nov.. . .  .carrion,  worms,  mollasca,.     ^^ 
Dec carrion,'  worriie.  gnibs.' 

Thfltt  die  fool;  is  by  nb  jfneans  the  farmer^s 
enemy  is  a  lesson  our  firiends  in  sonie  of  the 
colonies  are  leairniug,  for  live  rooks  have  been 
imported  into  New  Zealand  and  Anstralia  at 
(we  believe)  16t.  a  pair.  Several  o^er  bh-cfc, 
also,  are  there  in  re<juest,  which  in  this 
country  are  commonly  p^rsecntei)  with  nets, 
traps,  poison,  and  gnns. 

^nt  of  all  true  fHefids  to  the  fttrmer 
starlings,  perhaps,  hold  one^  of  the  mo4t 
prominent  places  on  account  of  theif  destruc- 
tion of  large  quantiti^  ef  no^Ous '  inse<^t 
larva,  slugs,  Ac.  The  quantity  of  fffubs  tcmi 
caterpfllars  which  even  one  pair  of  starlings 
will  convey  to  their  nest  is  very  gre^t  These 
birds  bmid  every  ye^rr — >riways  unmolested 
—in  1^  ivy  that  covers  the  wall^  of  the 
writer's  house;  firom  one  of  the  bed-rooita 
windows  dlstarit  abotit  a  couple  of  yanja 
fVom  a  nest,  he  has  noticed  ^  p^ir  of  thcite 
birds  going  and  r^teming  with  a  fkt  niaggot 
of  the  heart-and-dart  nioth  f  ^^Tor«r  exdamd- 
tionU),  Of  A  wire- worm  almost  every  five 
minutes  throogfaout  th^  whole  d^y. 

If  some  of  omr  readers  are  kclined  to  thf^ 
that,  from  our  agricultural  point  of  view,  we 
have  been  ratl^  hard  on  the  haries  and 
rabbits,  we  hope  to  console  th^  somewhat 
by  apcaiing  more  fevourably  of  pheasants 
and  partfi^es.  The  injory  done  by  the 
litter  bird  w  the  6r6ps  may  be  pnt  down 
as  absolntefy  ntf,  We  do  not  feipember 
having  ever  heard  a  farmer  grumble  ^boirt 
the  partridges.  Corh  of  course  fhey  eat,  but 
it  is  for  the  most  part  the  fallen  grain9  and 
the  piekirr^  of  the  stnbb^es.  Mr.  St.  John 
teys  thalt  plotridges  ^sometimes  tHke  t6 
eating  tom^  even  in  fine  open  weather,'  b|tt 
cennot  cdnmenee  a  hole  n  a  sound  root, 
enfr  T^}Ahf^  Mall  pieced  off  otie' 'already 
tm>ken  hy 'raM)itft  or  ireoksl*  W<!|  snspect 
this  to  be  a  fidt  of  rafe  occurteftce. 

Mr.  Groom' '  Naj>ier  pnts '  th0  p^rtfid^ 
tnths'same  category  vHh  the  pheasant  andthe 
very  deittrbctifve  wood  pigeon,  and  cafls  them 
all  ^  immensely  destructive  to  greefi  and  <^re 
crepa.^  Wd  tetb  sera  he  is  tnlstaken  in  this 
i^spefit'  It'  k'  eerfeih  Uhat'  piirtrid^es  at? 
Mrge  ^ofAtftnfh^of  insectitirv^,  bttch  as  those 
of  the  tamip-gfltll  weevil,  Hhd  Hpttla.  Th6 
destructive  iK4^-,wo|r^  ^i^^^ix^t  uncommonly 
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foand  in  their  erops. 
fare,  aGCording  to 
follows : — 


Tk$  MKrm&r^i  ifHefiii^tnid  l/be$. 


April, 


MUof 
Napier,  is  as 


'  Britain :  Jbn.,  I^,^  berriise,  lesTSs,  seeds. 
Marchf  April,  insects,  seeds,  worms,  mollusca. 
May  J  insects,  seeds,  leayes.  /tms,  insects,  i^ds, 
betnes.  ./iMy,  insects,  seeds,  odrn.  Aii^iutt, 
in^ctp,  corn,  green  leaves.  Si^^L  cortL  insects, 
berries.  Oct,  berries,  com,  seiraL  Nov,,  Dec, 
berries,  seeds,  worms.* 

Partridges  are  verj  food  of  the  green 
blades  of  joapff  i^eat,  and  eat  largjB  qaanti- 
ties  of  them;  Uieir  flesh,  late  in  the  season, 
ac^airinff  a  peculiar  and  pleasant  flavonr  from 
this  food;  bnt  it  cannot  be  pretended  that 
any  mischief  js  done  to  the  crops  in  this  way. 
Pheasan^  where  theyaboand  in  immense 
numbers,  clo  some  injary,  we  allow,  but  they 
also  fender  considerable  service  by  their  con- 
somptien  of  various  insect  enemies.  The 
food  of  th^  pheasant  a|>pears  to , be  of  a  very 
varied  character,  consisting  of  grain  of  all 
kinds,  seeds,  green  leaves,  insets,  slugs,  &c. 
Yarrell  says  he  has  several  tinges  seen  them 
pulling  down  ripe  blackberries  from  a  hedge 
side,  and  later  i^  the  year  jifis  seen  thesi 
fly  np  into  high  bnahes  to  pick  sloes  and 
LawB^  Mr  S^lbj  my&  he  has  seen  them  eat  the 
root  of  the  bulbous  crow-foot  {Sanunculus 
bulbotus)^  sud  that  this  plant  forms  a  ^eat 
portion  of  its  food  clunng  the  months  of  May 
and  June*  The  phesifiaat  is  also  i^sefnl  in  de- 
vQurine  the  Inrva^  of  Tipulqf  pr  crane  flie^ 
those  long-legged  insects  popularly  known 
as  Maddy-long  Iegs»*  Mr.\[i|top,  of  Qreat- 
Marlborough-street,  found  in  the  crpp  of  a 
cock  pheasant  852  of  ^ese  larv^;  nothing 
else  was  discovered  excepting  a  few  oak 
spangles.*  A  correspondent  of  the  ^  Sporting 
Magasine'  writes  that  90  fewer  tha^  1226  of 
these  destructive  hirvss  were  taken  from  the 
crop  of  a  hen  pheasant  in  Janaary.  *  No 
doubt,*  adds  Mr,  Curtis,  *  these  birds  pick  out 
the  larv»  in  corn  i^nd  tom^  fields,  and  whep 
it  is  remembered  that  the  almost  in^redihle 
nnoibers  contained  at  one  time  in  the  stomach 
only  midce  a  single  meal,  the  extent  of  their 
services,  may  in  apme  measure  be  estimated** 
Wp  consider  that  nothing  more  need  4>e 
added  to  convince,  the  reader  that  the  aiqga- 
ments  i^nst  the  pheasant  are  .not  suffifient 
to  brand  it  as  one  of  the  farmer's  {bes;  pn  the 
contrary,  we  have  no  harita^e  in  e^ing 
that  thepheasanti  on  apcoant  of  ithe,foq4 
it  consomea,  is  worthy  the  pn^eotion  of,  the 
game  laws. 

WopdooeksMd  JUip^  ar^  popularly,,  but 
very  erroneously^  aaid  t9  Ji^e  on  '  spction.' 
Their  food  cbnsiste^  of  eartb^wovoMH  inseotfi, 
slugs,  maggots^  moUosca,  Ar<v 

•  *Fami  Ins^ets,' p.  46S.' 


Not  Mertor  fn  ooint  of  agricnftnral  utility 
to  any  British  bird  is  the  common  plover  or 
pewit  {Vanellu9  crUtatui^^  wbbse  delidoia 
eggs  are  so  well  known  and  highly  prized, 
^ese  birds  ap[$ear  to  be  getting  less  com- 
mon than  they  used'  to  be,  a  fact  which  is 
much  to  be  lamented,  for  they  are  partico- 
ImIv  beneficial  to  the  agrionlturiat  by  their 
deatmetion  of  immense  nnasbera  of  noxioos 
oreatares.  I 

'On  opening  the  lapwings  that  haye  been 
shot,'  says  Mr.  Curtis,  *  their  crops  were  full  of 
wire- worms ;  and.  as  it  is  supposed  that  ODe 
bird  would  eat  a  imndred  in  a  day,  the  flocks 
of  forty,  fifty,  and  upwards,  that  were  con- 
stantly to  be  seen  some  ye^  since  in  the 
marshy  districts  of  our  Eastern  counties,  would 
clear  ofif  a  very  large  number  in  a  seasoo. 
Their  assistance  however,  is  departed  and 
gone  for  ever ;  ror  the  high  price  which  the 
eggs  fetch  in  the  market  causes  the  peasantry 
to  look  so  carefhlly  after  the  nests,  that  tne 
only  chance  the  lapwing  has  of  escaping  de- 
struction is  to  seek  the  wildest  districts  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  where,  their  eggs  not 
bein^  so  essential  a  luxury  ss  they  are  consid- 
ered m  England,  they  may  escape  the  persecu- 
tion they  have  so  long  endured/  * 

Of  wood  pigeons  we  are  unable  to  saj 
anything  in  defence :  great  damage  is  done 
to  the  crops  where  these  beautiful  but  dt • 
stmctive  birds  abound.  The  food  cf  the 
wood  pigeon  is  wholly  of  a  vmtable  natars, 
soeh  as  grain  of  all  Innds,  seeds,  turnip  lop^ 
peas,  acorns,  and  the  yonne  shoots  of  clover, 
to  which  they  sometimes  do  incredible  mis- 
chief. The  quantity  of  food  which  a  wood 
pigeon's  crop  will  contain  is  quite  marvellous ; 
we  have  taken  a  large  plate-full  of  turnip 
tops  piled  high  up  from  one  of  these  birds. 
Some  years  ago  there  were  great  ooniplaiDts 
in  Scotland  on  account  of  the  damage  done 
by  these  birds.  Their  shyness  rendere  it  by 
no  ndeans  an  easy  task  to  lessen  their  num- 
bers. As  man  has  stepped  in  to  alter  the 
whole  course  of  Nature  he  must  now  take 
the  consequences  of  his  act  Magpies,  crows, 
and  hawka,  were  very  valuable  in  keeping 
down  the  too  rapid  increase  of  wood  pigeons, 
bift  as  ignorance,  or  prejudice,  or  selfish 
interest,  has  prompted  the  destruction  of  the 
wood  pigeon^s  enemies,  the  wood  pigeop 
must  thrive  and  the  crops  suffi^r.f 


•  <FsmIiiSMte,'pL28a 

t  A  eorrespondenty  writing  in  the  '  Timet '  of 
dspt  14»  iaS7,  fully  endorses  our  remarks  on  wood- 
pigeons.  He  says  that  in  somo  distriets  tbsis 
birds  havs  beoome  so  numerous  as  to  amount  to 
little  less  tiisn  s  plague,  and  both  proprietors  tad 
tenants  hare  been  driven  to  devise  some  meant  foit 
their  ezdvpalion,  but  hitherto  without  Bae<$eii. 
He  refers  to  the  utility  of  the  msffpi%  jackdaw, 
and  jay  in  destaroyisg  tSelr  eggs,  and  io  the  terror 
inspired' in  the  wdod>pigeoDS  by  the  appearance 
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The  iinary  that  has  been  done  toMrienl- 
tore  by  the  indisariminate  eUwigbter  ec  eoudi 
birds  eaa  bardlj  be  ezeggerat^ 

'  In  one  of  the  eastern  departments  alone  of 
France,  the  loss  sustained  in  one  year  by  the 
depredation  of  wire-womlis  was  four  nullion 
francs  or  160,000{.    Had  the  small  bvds  not 
been  so  mtUessly  destroyed,  there  it  eyery 
reason  to  brieve  that  the  insect  pests  wocM 
hare  been  so  kept  in  check  as  to  be  eompar»* 
tirelyhannless.  It  is  odenlated  and  apparently 
on  Tery  good  authority,  that  a  pair  of  spar- 
rows daring  the  season  they  are  feeding  tneir 
joimg  ones,  kill  in  the  course  of  a  week  about 
3400  caterpiUars.    Yet  fanners  and  gardeners 
are  so  ignorant  of  their  true  interests  that 
they  annually  destroy  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  these   feathered  guardians  of  their  crops. 
One  Sussex  Sparrow  (Hub  alone  last  year 
[1862]  destroyed  no  less  than  7261  of  those 
birds,  and  a  prise  was  awarded  to  the  most 
wholesale  murderer.    In  yarions  parts  of  Eng- 
land alao,  there  is  a  stuff  used  called  "sparrow 
and  vermin  kiUer,"  by  whidi  large  numbers  of 
our  most  useftil  small  birds  are  poisoned.    One 
writer  mentions  that  a  man,  wnode  trade  it  is 
tokBl  small  birds,  "showed  him  with  pride 
about  2000  sparrows^  700  yellow  buntings, 
600  oommon  buntings,  mnumerable  gol<)finches, 
and  linnets  by  the  hundred.'*    Many  of  these 
birds,  besides  destroying  insects,  also  aid  the 
&nner  and  gardener  much  by  eating  the  seeds 
of  troublesome  weeds,  and  so  prevent .  their 
propagation.     In  Scotland  also  there  has  of 
lato  years  been  a  crusade  against  the  l^rds: 
aadin  the  Oarseof  GUywrie  fanners  have  offered 
as  much  as  one  penny  per  head  foor  every  adult 
sparrow  sent  in  to  them,  and  ha^e  paid  a 
smaUer  sum  for  every  spanpw  egg.  Almost  co- 
incident with  this  virulent  attack  upon  the  feath- 
ered songsters  of  our  woods  and  hedgerows, 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  insectiverous 
enemies  of  the  garden  and  the  &rm,  and  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years  espeoiattT  whole 
fields  have  been  devastated  by  the  gruV-^  foe 
against  which  the  fanner  is  next  to  powerless 
without  his  tiny  winged  allies.    That  sparrows 
devour  a  good  deal  of  grain  at  times  cannot  be 
denied,  but  the  services  they  render  the  farmer 
&r  more  than  compensate  fbr  the'  fbw  cereals 
they  pick  us.    Besides  they  could  be  easily 
soared  off  the  ripening  ccnn  by  a  boy,  about 
whose  rattle  and  shouting  the  grub  is  quite 
^concerned.    Professor  Buokman  has  reoenUy 
noticed  another  service  which  a  small  bird,  the 
common  tomtit  or  blue  cap.  performs  for  the 
benefit  of  the  forester,  viz.,  tnat  it  destroys  the 
fiiss  which  cause  the  oak-gills,  an  abnormal 

of  kilea,  hawks,  and  bazzards, '  which  man  in  his 
fibortoghted  wiadom  carefully  destroya*  A  strik- 
ing  instanoe  of  the  dread  which  the  pigeon 
^iBuly  haa  of  the  hawk  family  oame  under  our 
^wvitioii  some  years  ago.  A  number  of  pigeons 
hid  been  procured  for  the  purpose  of  showing  a 
"W^  sport  (I)  in  falconry;  but  the  terror-striojTen 
locoes  rtfdaed  to  fly;  no  sooner  did  they  espie 
^  saemies^  the  falcom^  in  the  air,  than  down  to 
wi  thay  oama,  and  aought  o<meealraent  anaengst 
ue  orowd  of  asembled  speeMora 


grovvtlv  threatemig'  rain  to  #«r  ypung  oak 
trees.'-^.  K,  /"»«,  18^.* 

All  the  swallow  tribe  are  immensely  bene- 
ficial ;  happily  they  are  not  often  persecuted. 

Of  the  class  Jtq>tilih  there  is  occasion  to 
speak  only  of  frogs  and  toads.  These  last- 
named  animals  are  objects  of  snberstitioos 
horror  amongst  many  people,  and  scarce  a 
country  lad  throngbont  the  United  Kingdom 
could  be  found  who  would  not  persecute  un- 
to death  •  the  nasty  venomous  things.'  We 
need  hardly  say  that  the  poisonous  qualities 
of  the  toad  have,  been  greatly  misrepresent- 
ed. It  is  true  that  there  are  situated  upon 
the  back  of  the  animal  numerous  glands 
which  secrete  a  substance  of  an  acrid  nature. 
According  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  John 
Davy  this  substaacei  whiob  is  neither  acid 
nor  alkaline,  acta  on  the  tongoe  like  extract 
of  aconite.  A  chicken  inoculated  with  \% 
however,  received  no  injury,  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  hurtful  when  aosorbed  and  taken 
into  the  system.  As  a  dcstroyet  of  noxious 
insects  both  the  toad  and  the  frog  deserve, 
every  encooragement  :-^ 

'The  food  of  the  frog  usually  oonsisis  of 
vsrious  kinds  of  insects,  and  of  the  small  spe- 
cies of  dug.  So  voracious  are  its  habits  du- 
ring the  whole  of  the  season  at  which  it  fSseds 
— ^for,  like  other  oold-blooded.  terrestrial  ani- 
mals it  passes  the  cold  part  of  the  year  in 
entire  abstinence— that  it  might  become  a  most 
important  assistant  to  the  gardener  or  the 
fanner  in  the  destruction  of  those  pests  of  the 
respective  objects  of  their  culture  which  I 
have  just  named.  It  will  swallow  large  cole- 
opterous and  other  insects  whole,  and  will 
tike  several  of  them  at  a  meal.  The  quantity  of 
insects  and  of  slugs,  indeed,  which  would  be 
destroyed  by  encouraging  these  animals,  in- 
stead of  wantonlv  and  unnecessarily  perseoor 
tmg  and  killing  them,  would  be  advantageous 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  could  at  first 
sig^t  be  b^eved.  This  consideration  ought 
surely  to  weigh  even  with  those  who  are  inao- 
cessible  to  the  appeals  of  humanity,  in  favour 
of  thia  innocent  and  much  persecuted  race.*  t 

Of  mollu^ous  animals,  snails  {Helix)  and 
slugs  {LimaXy  Agrion)  must  be  espcMDially 
notod  as  injurious  to  the  erops ;  bat  the  de^ 
predotions  of  the  different  species  of  snails 
are  insignificant  when  compared  with  those 
caused  by  the  slugs.  By  the  term  slug  is 
undeistood  in  Zoology  those  Uack  or  brown, 
thick,  slimy,:  shelUess,^  xveatol^  so  familiar 
to  everybody ;  but  the  word  is  used  amongst 
fjEtrmers  in  a  very  Vague  sense ;  the  caterpillars 
of  two  moths  or  the  genqs  AgrotU  are  often 

«  *Nat  Hist  and  Sport  in  Moray,'  p.  It,  note, 
f  Ball's  '  Britiah  lUptilas,'  p.  9S. 
i  We  ssty  •ShelMeas*  popularly,  as  H  is  WiU 
known  that  alnga  pssssss  a  shall  intamally. 
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csHed  dogs.-  ATtbongJi  tbese  pestii  are  not 
particularly  restrictive  as  tb  theif  fbod,  clo- 
ver, vetches,  peas  And  turnips  are  tbeir  most 
acceptable  dieU  Salt  scattered  over  the 
land  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  bushefs  to  the 
acre,  before  the  crop  is  sown,  is  recomroend- 
ed.  As  these  creatures,  like  the  earth- 
worm,  cannot  stand  a  sprinkling  of  salt,  but 
die  convulsively  from  its  effect,  tiie  remedy 
should  be  tried  wherever  slugs  abound.* 

We  now  come  to  Insects,  a  class  of  ani- 
mak  which,  from  their  marvellous  fertility, 
generally  baffles  all  human  power  to  hold 
them  in  check.  Although  locust  visitations 
are  happily  uncommon  in  this  country, 
and  the  farmer  may  rest  secure  from  the 
ravages  of  this  awful  scourge,*— that 

'  Dark  oontiiraous  oloiid 
Of  congregated  myriads  unmberleas  *— ^ 

yet,  there  are  countless  other  enemies  of  a 
truly  formidable  nature  which  the  British 
agriculturist  has  to  contend  with,  for  the 
most  part,  it  is  to  be  feared,  ineffectually. 

'The  depredations  of  all  dastes  of  Kving 
beings  together  do  not  nearly  approach  to  the 
sad'  and  irremediable  havoc  inmcted  by  the 

insect  world. It  is  not  only  thfct  every  crop 

has  its  own  peculiar  insect,  but  almost  ereiy 
part  is  attaeked  more  or  less  in  diflRerent  yearB, 
DT  the  pecoHar  enemy  of  ^at  portion  of  the 
plaiit    Thus  the  wheat  has  a  vaet  mass  of 


.•Mr.  M<iohi(tM«  '  Oardeosr'sObrooidie,'  Sept  7» 
18^7f  ^  037)  biia«n  iateraadiig  Uttsroa  tb«  elug- 
peit,  which  W6  Babjoia  :«^. 

'Tbe  slug-pett  is  this  yaar  ia  full  vigour,  es- 
peolally  in  our  doyen,  eo  that  there  is  danger 
a^ia  for  our  wheat  plants.  They  auffered  much 
last  season.  I  cross-ploughed  ttiy  clovers  just 
after  harvest,  and  again  ploughed  them  Ibr  wheat ; 
SO' there  was  no  slug;  but  on  five  acras  of  one  of 
tlie  same  fields,  not  ploughed  twice,  a  laree  por* 
ti«a  was  alog^eauna.  Kb  this  twiee-plooghin^  ap- 
peMB  to  be  a  eeitaia  enre,  I  communicate  it  for 
th»  beneii  of  my  brother  agricoltnrisla.  I  sup* 
pose  the  drying  of  the  1urrow>slioa  aod  the  alover 
within  it  starves  them  to  death.  The  first 
plou^hiug  should  be  early,  and  in  dry  weather. 
The  crop  was  better  Where  twice  ploughed.  Li- 
ming at  night  is  also  beneficial.  An  intelligent 
farmer  who  visited  us  lately  told  the  bailiff  that 
he  never  suffered  fhmi  slug.  He  well  harrowed 
th«  clovers  in  dry  ^weather  with  shar^  harrows, 
which  pulled  ont  the  slugs  from  their  hiding- 
places  around  the  stem  of  the  clover;  and  the  rol- 
ler, following  immediately,  crushed  them.  My 
yoUDg  cabbage  plants,  after  m  heavy  crop  of  tarea, 
were  literally  eevered  with  them.  Witk  a 
lantilom,  about  10  f.m.,  I  eounted  as  many  aa 
fontteen  on  a  sinaie  leaf;  so  I  sowed  about  four 
bushels  of  fresh-elaked  lime  per  acre,  and  found 
them  tlM  next  day  as  a  shrivelled  and  dried  up 
ehrysalSs.  A  second  dreasiag  was  also  neeeflury, 
and  my  foity  dueks  early  in  tha  morning  gorged 
theoMelves  with  any  sseapad  sldga  On  the  dry 
earth  their  trail  or  track  would  dune  with  driek 
ailjresf  iiiiiietr .  Bat  fqr  tbeso  arTaogementa  our 
crops  W01914  ha  partiaUy  totasyaf/ 


enemies  in  the  larree  of  snbterranean  beetles 
w%aeh  ecttsonie  the  roots;  it  has  several  raiie- 
ties  of  caterpflkn  which  teed  on  the  Made, 
some  maggots  which  attack  the  ear,  and  even 
when  granaried,  another  which  eats  out  the 
floor.  The  bean  has  the  same  undermining 
beetles,  the  curctdianida  when  just  above 
ground,  a  caterpillar  in  the  stem,  the  dolphin 
sucking  the  juices  of  the  head,  and  the  mite 
devoorin^  the  floor  in  the  granaried  pcdse. 
The  tnrmp  has  even  more  enemiea  atilL  If 
the  seed  escapes  a  saoili  weevil,  the  seed  leacres 
fall  a  prey  to  the  jSaflHbeetle;  the  root  wbett 
more  mature  to  the  wire-worm  and  centipede  * 
the  leaves  to  the  diamond-back  moth  and 
black  saw-fly  caterpillars  as  well  as  those  of 
tha  turnip  butterfly.  The  cynips  make  little 
excrescences  in  the  bulb,  while  the  frost  often 
acts  upon  and  rots  it,  and  a  small  coleopteroos 
insect  devours  the  green  seed  of  the  plant; 
not  to  mention  wonns^  slnga.  and  snails, 
which  assail  it  in  almost  every  stage.  In 
Enffland  and  Wales  there  are  between  10,000 
and  11,000  species  of  insects,  and  more  tiian 
one  half  of  them  feed  on  vegetables  and  rove 
in  vast  numbers  almost  imperoeptibk  to  the 
human  eye.  Their  meana  of  defence  are  also 
remarkable.  Unprovided  with  powerful  wea- 
pons they  have  wonder^  secreting*  inetincta. 
Some  attack  under  cover  of  the  earth,  and 
may  be  undermining  a  crop  long  before  the 
owner  suspects  their  presence.  The  nusohief 
can  be  done  before  the  remedy  can  be  thought 
of.  ...  .  The  insect  can  fly  and  skip  with 
wonderful  agility,  can  semble  death  and  con- 
ceal itself  among  its  food  so  completely  aa  to 
defy  tha  skill  of  the  observer,  for  it  burrows 
into  the  earth  almost  instantaneoosly.  The 
numbera  of  insects  are  also  one  vast  means  ef 
defence.  No  single  funded  attack  can  pro- 
duce any  impression  on  such  vast  cloudis  oi 
aphides  as  sometimes  visit  the  hops,  the 
beans,  and  the  turnips,  unless,  as  in  the  case 
of  beans  the  parte  anected  can  be  cut  off.  It 
requires  an  army  of  opponents  to  dislodge  or 
destroy  them.'  * 

If  farmers  could  only  be  persuaded  that 
their  most  seriona  enemies  are  insects;  if, 
instead  of  attributing  the  failure  of  their 
crops  to  east  winds  and  ^blight*— ^a  term 
too  vague  to  convey  any  definite  meaning — 
they  would  make  more  use  of  their  eyes 
than  they  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  they 
would  often  be  able  to  determine  the  exact 
cauHC  of  injury  done,  and  would  cease  for  the 
future  to  wage  war  against  their  best  friends. 
All  the  orders  into  which  the  insect  class 
has  been  divided  by  entomologists  contain 
hurtful  species — some  orders  many  more 
than  others— and  there  is  not  a  single  one 
that  is  wholly  beneficial.  Probably  no  plant 
has  nM>re  insect  enemies  than  the  turnip ;  as 
many  as  thirty  species  have  been  described 
as  affecting  the  turnip  crops,  besides  milli- 
pedes and  centipedes.    Of  the  otxler  CoUvjh 

•  'Paata^the  ¥$na,'  pp.  8t-». 
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tera  there  we  abo«t  niiie-  wbiA  veifoiMly 
damage   and  sometkiiM  whoRj  destroy  tite 
cTops^  abotit  the  same  tkntn bet  of  Zepidaptera 
and  J?iptera^  wboee  larvn  sometimes  do  fear- 
ful miechief,  two  or  tjiree  species  of  destr^ 
tire  AphiSj  aod  ooe  ffymmc^^terous  ioeeolt 
Many  of  onr  readers  are,  no  doubt,  aoqaaint*^ 
ed  ivitli  the  form  of  that  litUe  jomping  b^ 
tli^  so  generally  destrncltve  to  toToip  crops 
just  as  tb«  plants  put  fbrtb  tberr  tiro  deKcate 
cotyledonons  leaves.    This  insect  {ffaliica 
nemorumy    is  potmlarly  known  as  *tbe  %/ 
in  tbta  country;  it  is,  however, ;do  %>  but  a 
beetle.     The  insect  deposits  ber  eogs  on  the 
under  aide  of  theroogo  leaf  of /the  tdrnip 
from   April   to  September*    The  eggs  are 
Latched  in  tan  days,  aod  the  larvsd  *  immed^ 
a\ely  begin  to  eat  through  the  lower  skin  of 
the  leaf,  and  to  form  winding  bnrrows  by 
feeding    on   the   pulp.*    They  attain   tbeir 
fnl!  size  in  about  six  days,  *  when   they  de- 
sert tbeir  bnrrows,  and  bury  themselves  pot 
qnite  two  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,    aclectine    a  spot   near  to   the  bulb, 
where  the  turnip-leaves  protect  theih  from 
wet  and    drought.    In  the  earth   tbey  be- 
come immoveabTe  Chrysalides,   which   are 
brongbt   to    maturity  in  abont  a  fortnight, 
when  the  beetle,  or  fly  as  it  is  called,  emerges 
from  its  tomb,  again  to  fntfil  the  laws  of  na- 
titre.'     These  insects  hybernate  during  the 
winter  months:  we  have  frequently  round 
them  onder  the  bark  of  trees,  and  in  cracks 
in    old    railings,    and    snch  like  sheltering 
p\aces.     With  the  first  warm  days  of  spring 
they  come  forth* fi^m   theif  hiding  places, 
ready  to  attack  the  various  kinds  of  cruci- 
ferous plants  which  form  their  principal  food. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  these  little  beetles,  so 
destructive  to  swedes,  prefer  the  leaves  of 
the  white  turcrip.     We  nave  noticed  where 
two  crops — one  of  swede,  the  other  of  white 
tflmip — have    been   growing  in    the  same 
field,  that  the   former  has  comparatively  es- 
cAp^d,  whilst  the   latter  has  been   riddled 
through   and    through.     Various   remedies 
against  the  attacks  of  'the  fly'  have  been 
ptoposed  and  tried,  but,  for  Uie  most  partj 
without  success.    The  problem  may  be  solved 
not  by  considering  how  we  can  put  the  fly 
otit  of  the  reach  of  the  turnip,  but  how  we 
cat\  pnt  the  turnip  out  of  the  reach  of  tbe 
% :  ra[]3d  growth  of  the  plant  induced  by 

nitious  weather  and  stimulating  manure 
e  best  security. 
On6  of  the  most  destructive  ofrders  of  in- 
*^ct8  is  the  Lepidopterous,  Beautiful  and 
^^less  as  these  insects  are  in  their  adult 
^timugb  form,  thfey  are,  in  many  of  the  spe- 
^H  amongst  the  most  destructive  to  farm 
products  in  tbeiir  lairal  state.  The  cate^ 
P^^lars  of  the  common  white  bntterflies,  Pm- 


piUo  h¥0$$hmj  P.  rapa^  P.  ncfpi,  ans  all  at 
timea  very  injnrions  in  tbe  field  and  the  gar* 
den  to  taraipa  and  cabbage  plants;  the 
larvse  of  two  species  of  ■  nocturnal  moths  da 
incredtble  dami^  every  year  in  some  dis=- 
trict  or  another  to  the  swedes,  fhequently 
destroying  liie  entire  produce  of  several  con- 
secutive sowings  by  eatinj?  off  the  yonag  tap 
root  near  the  snrfoce.  The  moths  to  whicn 
we  refer  are  the  Agtoik  txclamatianis  and 
the  A,  Mepeium,  Tj^e  caterpillars  are  known  . 
to  farmen  in  the  Midland  counties  bv  the 
name  of  ^skiga.'  They  are  to  be  found 
abundantly  in  the  ground  as  late  as  Novem- 
ber, changing  to  pupse  in  the  winter,  and 
appearing  as  p^ect  insects  about  June. 
Here  the  birds,  especially  starlings  and 
rooks,  are  the  farmer's  best  friends.  Salt 
and  soot  may  be  tried  with  some  benefit, 
perhaps,  bnt  the  birds  will  prove  the  most 
effeictoal  remedy. 

Who  is  nnfiimiKar  wi^  anoliter  insect 
pest,- which  from  its  sadden  appeai^nce  it) 
countless    millions  is   popularly    termed  a 
bHffhtf    We  refor  to  the  various  kinds  of 
aphis,  or  *  smother  fly,'  as  turnip  growers 
designate  this    nozioos  insect.    These  de^ 
strnctive  creatures  are  found  on  aimost  every 
plant,  and  upwards  of  dOO  British  species 
nave  been  described.    Wof  is  it  Cultivated  ' 
plants  alone  that  Uiey  attack,  but  many 
kinds    of    weeds   are  often    found  thickly 
covered  with  the  species  peculiar  to  them. 
Aphides  belong  to  the  ^amapterous  order, 
and  are  oonlmoaly  known  as  ^planf  Uce:* 
Their  anomalous  moda  of  reproduetioB  ha& 
been  long  a  mstter  of  study  to  tbe  company  - 
tive  anatomist,  and  the  recent  researches  of 
Balbiani  will  open  out  a  field  for  further 
investigation.     Every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  stricken  appearance  of  a  curranti  plum,  . 
turnip,  or  other  leaf  suffering  from  the  aV* 
tacks  of  the  Aphis.     With  its  long  pointod 
proboaeis  it  pietoes  the  outide,  and  pomps  - 
oai  the  juices  of  the  leaf.    In  some  parts  of 
England,  in  the  autumn  of  1865,  the  swedes 
snared  terribly  from  the  attacks  of  the  Aphii 
hras9ica.     In   Shropshire  and  Staffordshire  \ 
the  effect  was  very  remarkable.  Crops  that  had 
survived  the  turnip  beetle  and  the  caierpik 
lars.of^^e^  and  seemed  to  be  tbrtviv^fl^  • 
were  soddealy  attacked  by  myriaEds  of  AphM^^ 
In  a  few  days,  that  which  promised  so  well 
was  hopelessly  bHrfited.    The  leaves  first 
curled  and  puckered  inwards,  then  withered 
and  died4  and  the  smell  arising  therefrom 
completely  tainted  the  air  with  a  peonliarly 
offenuve  oci^our*    Scarcely   a  gteen  tornip 
field  was  to  be  seon  for  asiles  atonnd;  notlk^ 
iny  bnt  dead  lea^es^  which  in  the  dwlaiice 
flra^e  to  iAe  field  ralher  tbe  appearance'  of  a 
« Irown  ftdlow  tbair  a- crop  ef  l»mips;  'Now 
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in  Boch  ioAtanees  m  th^  foregping,  what  i«  to 
bo  done?  Man  is  utterly  powerleM ;  nor  oren 
can  the  bircU  produce  any  appreciablet  de- 
crease in  the  numbers.  Ilnibrtunately,  rem- 
eaies  available  on  a  small  scale,  are  impracti- 
cable qn  a  large  one.  Wo  know  that  our 
plum,  and  peach  leaves  can  be  cleaned  of 
their  aphis  pests  by  occasional  applications 
of  tobacco  >vater.  The  hopgrowen  of  Kent, 
suffer  at  times  to  an  enormous  extent  from 
the  ravages  of  the  Aphis  humuli^  and  we 
believe  they  can  now  supply  themselves  with 
tobacco  free  pf  duty  for  this  purpose.  But 
how  can  the  remedy  answer  in  turnip  fields 
of  thirty  or  forty  acres  in  extent?  Such  a 
phenomenon  as  was  presented  by  the  turnip 
iields  in  some  of  the  Midland  counties  in  the 
autumn  of  1865  is  fortunately  rare.  What 
climatal  or  other  conditions  favoured  this 
extraordinary  abpndance  of  insectsr  of  the 
aphis  family  may  long  remain  a  mystery; 
but  although  we  have  said  that  neither  nmn 
nor  bird  can  produo^  any  appreciably  dinu- 
Dution  in  the  nnmbera  of  the  aphis,  we  nast 
not  suppose  that  Nature  normally  allows  the 
unchecked  increase  of  any  species  of  animaL 
We  have  seen  that  the  greatest  enemies  with 
which  the  farmer  has  to  do  belong  to  the 
insect  class,  yet  we  must  not  suppose  that 
tljis  class  contains  do  speciea  beneficial  to 
buxu  Conspicuous  amongst  his  friends  is  the 
fiAmily  of  fchneumonida^  belonging  to  the 
MymenopterouB  order.  Dr.  Baird  has  given 
a  succinct  account  o^  this  group  :-^ 

'The  jbaects  of  this  fkmily  sre  characterised 
by  haviiag  a  narrow  linear  body,  long  Tibratile 
an^nn«e,  yeined  wings  and  loiig  slender  feet 
There  are  numerous  q)ecies,  the  mfumers  and 
habits  of  which  are  well  deserving  study.  As 
the  aMmal  of  Egypt  known  by  the  name  of 
the  ichneumon  was  supposed  to  keep  down 
the  number  of  crocodiles,  by  either  destroying 
their  egge,  or  lei4>ing  down  their  throat  when 
a^eep.  ai^d  eating  their  way  out  through  their 
entmis  1  eo  theee  insects  have  received  the 
name,  of  ichneumon  flies  because  their  Isrvfs 
are  parasitic  upon  and  help  materially  to  dimin- 
ish the  number  of  lepidopterous  insects  which 
are  Injtirious  to  man.  They  seek  out  the  larv» 
of  these  insects,  and  the  females  by  means  of 
thieir  long  ovipositors  perforate  the  skin,  and  in 
its'sttbstence  deposit  their  eggs.  As  soon  as 
the  joung  are  hatched,  which  thay  are  in  the 
bodies  of  their  victims,  tiiey  begin  to  eat  the 
sidMtance  of  their  host,  but  avoiding  the  im» 
portant  organs  of  the  animal,  so  aa  not  to  do* 
stroy  life  before  they  become  full  grown  them- 
selvds.  When  that  period  arrives,  the  larva  or 
caWr^iHbtis  left  with  nothing  out  Its  skin. 
The  dlfltoftttt  sped^  of  ichneumons  prey  upon 
di^brent  smeieB  of  caterpillaiii,  each 'species  in 
general  pdleotiBg  its  own  peculiar  4^e«ies  of 
cateipiUar.  Bom^tijnes'  th^  larva  livto-  Idng 
enpi^  to  turn  into  a  .pup%  b^t  at  tfaa  tmao 
wj^en/the  last  trsi^Qrnation  ought  totske, 


pkoe,  instead  of  a  hutteci^  conies  fbrik  an 
ichneumon.  The  ichnemnoaa  attack  the  larva 
of  other  orders  of  insects  besides  lepidoptera. 
Some  of  them  are  very  small,  such  as  some  of 
the  Braconidee  which  deposit  their  ova  in  the 
bodies  of  the  Aphides,  and  others  which  infest 
thC(  larva  of  w  wheat^fly,  C^cidmnyia.  The 
cknm  weevil  and  the  wireworm  are  likewise 
sulfect  to  their  destructive  attacks,  and  aach  is 
theur  activity  and  address  that  acaroelj  a^y 
concealment  can  secure  their  prev  from  them. 
It  has  been  e&timated  that  out  oi^290  caterpil- 
lars of  the  cabbage-butterfly,  apparently  mH 
grown,  only  three  DutterfKes  are  produced,  the 
retnaining'  197-  turning  out*  idineumona.  It 
may  thus  be  seen  of  what  immense  benefit 
thesO' little  ereatuDss  are  to  man  as  preventing 
the  wholesale  dtotmotion  of  many  vegetal^ 
which  serve  him  as  ibod*.  The  pmeoi  inaects 
fly  with  considerable  agility  amongst  treea  and 
plants,  especially  frequenting  the  heads  of  um- 
belliferous flowers ;  and  some  of '  theni  emit 
when  handled  a  powerfhl  and  by  no  means 
pleasant  smeU'  * 

The  prodiffious  numbers  of  the  ^phii 
&ra«9?cce  that  destroyed  the  leaves  of  the  tur- 
nh>s  in  1S6$  called  forth  a  great  profuaion 
or  a  little  par^itic  ichneumon,  {Ichneumon 
aphidum^  Linn.)  which  renderea  late  but 
eminent  services  in  checking  additional  lu- 
ci^ease.  The  turnip  fields  were  full  of  these 
minute  parasites,  and  any  one  walking 
through  them  would  soon  have  numbers 
upon  his  clothes.  The  effect  of  an  ichneu- 
mon upon  any  species  of  aphis  may  readily  be 
seen  oh  the  leaf  of  any  field  or  garden  plant. 
Amongst  the  green  living  aphides  may  be 
seen  several  dry,  swollen  Bkins,^  generally  of 
a  light  brown  colour.  These  bodies  are  evi- 
dently aphides,  though  so  much  altered  in 
appearance ;  there  are  the  head,  the  legs,  and 
the  characteristic  anal  tubes,  but  the  animal 
has  lost  {^1  power  of  locomotion :  within  what 
was  once  a  round  sleek  body  full  of  sweet  hon- 
ey dew  there  now  lives  a  small  ichneumon  mag- 
got If  these  objects  are  taken  home  and  placed 
ui^der  a  glass  vessel,  with  facilities  for  obser- 
vation, in  a  few  days  the  following  interest- 
ing spectacle  will  be  vritnessed :  upon  the 
back  of  the  aphis  there  will  appear  a  small 
rdund  hole,  which  the  enclosed  parasita,  now 
ready  for  emergence  in  its  perfect  condition, 
has  made.  Tbrongh  this  door  the  ichneu- 
mon fly  makes  her  d^bnt  into  the  world 
of  insects^  ready  tp  repeat  on  other  aphides 
the  same  operation  which  had  been  the 
means  of  bringing  iierself  into  the  world. 

Dipterous^  or  two-winged  insects,  are  ofUn 

the  cause  of  great  destruction  ^to  the  crops. 

In  the  autumn  and  wjuter  of  1805  the  swedes 

.  which  had  survived  the  attacks  of  the  cate^ 

pillars  and  smother^y  were  completely  and 

«  '  Cjrdopndia  el  Katoral  Ssieaeet/  a.  v. « Ich* 
neaatpi^idllV 


twcMrioged  '^Wii»qe  i^wtkofm^a'tmMt^myj 
iHridi  thiiti4ll0dtb«  bcdbi  mTldl  idir9ctt0.tY«^ 

teD.  Perhaps  this  ii  the  TOQUteii^mM  alt 
iim^el't(mip4tfeni^jfor1iheM-fliM  oaaMrMi 
bmodt  of  th^  liiaggotB'  doring^ittoiMHiiiM 
tsnd  matiunft  jn^ptit,  <Md<  H  4i  inlpuistble 
to  app^  ^ftHy  rBiHedTl  Qifee:  teoitreljr  ooiu 
Med  trithin  Ibe  jbalhy  tio'eMfny  cm  Inml 

Brery  ob4erif«er  o^  a;  ^eld  of  irbi^  faai 
notioed  aotne^of  the  ^iu«  tof  oontaifi  A>Dt]ti»* 
ber  of  mWiute  nmgfots  of  %  Wigbt  jelloir 
•oloiir.    Those  «le  ibe'  Iotw  of.  the  wheat 

f^He  her  ^g$  in  'th«Tear  of  wfteat  about 
the  time  of  low«rin{,  tfik|  the  hmtm  feed 
upon  the  tender,  grain.  They  ieaip  out  of 
(he  glomes  tobur^  t&eaitel^ie»Bbd  beoomp 

Epee  ID  the  earth,  or  are  ^mrriefl  \n^  the 
itiary  v/9«h  the  oornb  ThjQ  da«^  done 
the  corn  erops  hy  thii  IHtle  midge  it 
sometimoe  most  eeftiooe.  Mr*  Ciirtift  sayd 
that  he  *  fearft  ^0  ing^mrity  of  mad  will 
aever  de^oe  any  method  for^thd  deatnictioii 
of  this  Kttto  rogue  in  grarn  When  it  has  onoe 
laken  poeseesioo  of  a  s^ndiAg  orepw'  To  ap 
ply  any  remedy  when  tH^  eafs  are  o&oo  iooo- 
nlated,  b«  thmls  impossible.'  io  the  popse 
•Ute  they  oan  be  asoailedi 

'  Professor  Qeiislpi^'s  s^g|;estion8  appear  to 
b^  the  most  feasible  and  best  calculated'  to 
check  their  i^cr^ase,  provided  the  larvtt  and 
pnpK  carried  mto  ibe  barn  do  not  die  fre*n  ih€ 
totificial  ^tate'  k>'  whidh  they  are  placed.  He 
rooooimendB  the ,  nse  oft  a  siove  jmfi&oieniilT 
open  to  lei  the  pupip  aad  lame  paso  thrp^gh 
^nih  the  dust,  which  must  .be  romoyed  u^d 
Wraed.  He  says,  ^Mt  occurred  to  me  that  if 
a  wire-gauze  sieve  w  ve  placed  before  the  win- 
nowing macbiiie  in  a  sloping  position  so  as  to 
^ow  the  chaff  to  fall  upon  it  and  then  roH 
&Qm  4t^'  diie  pii()p»«oukl^paH^>  thkovgh.And 
Highi'be  Ctto^t  -with!  the  dust  m  a  tfay  {ilaDed 
brfow  atie  mBr%  J  have  put  t^ite  tbe  test 
6f  oxperimfidt  ahd  find  H  anfawer  perfeotij. 
Two  i^eeoi  4^Jw1re  gsuw  wove  Titoea  t^giBtbcr 
M  M  aflgle^  wk)ipm%  Wka  tfie  itrnttoi  a  honae^ 
M  the  oMr  n^aiUif  feU  nS  on  eidi  sid»<tf 
^6oor,  whilsudii^  a&d  paM  Mssod  tiir«dgb 
u  a  simplt  oentrnrance  ra  tiaa  dkind-imned  au 

r^daffe  to  oviisy^  wioabwing  anaohifte  ia 
.  countHr,  what  ngrriads  tm  myriads  of  the 
IHipib  migttt  be  coltected  aad  destroyed.  The 
>^Bd«pohe8  whieh  I  ijisie  made  ea  Ihe  jukjeot 
^ee  my  ttfpisti  mwAwwtHw  haoeaatiafied  tea 
^  the  do^afs^doae^  by  thia  sdnuta  iMect  ia 

•—7—— — ijr  '  ■  ■"    '^r  !^  ■ '    '■; -' 

•ountry;  b  aiotter  puoushed  in  the  *  iTiilosophi- 
^  XrnuM^ilionB*  for  1772,  it  is  thna  dotted  ^ 
'  What  tfao  fanners  cat!  the  .yellows  in  wheats  and 
Jwch  th«y  coDside^  as  a  irind  ot  crfWew,  fa  ia 
m>  o«daai7iia(i,,^^a  to^l  jft%ir  fi^  yf\^  ^^^ 
^"^  about  the  sise  of  a  go^'  o-  r 
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fi^aio^  tbaik  afrlealtmiitB  are   it  di 

' .  T^e  icbaeninen  iie&  in  this  case  also  prove 
n^o^  Taluab]e.  Biwds<  ip  checliing  i\U  ii>j 
ereaae  'of  the  wb«ai  midg^.  Tbrefl:8peqiear 
of  this-lnttily  feed  .iparaskioaftly  tipeti  thai 
}arv«&vi  The' most  iibandacitwfMi  oona^aea^i^ 
the,'ta^t'  pstfMofl^em  is  ^e  Pta^^ffemtef^ 

.  *1\)  qee  our  KUla  iohneumon,*  ssjs  itiy 
Sirtj.  'dflpoai*  m  «gg  in  the  catej^llar  ol 
tbe.wJ)eat  4y  ;ia  a  very  entert^ing  (sigbt.,-  lip 
Ofdar  4p  emq^  this  pW«Hi^i  X  plapp4  P  num-^ 
ber^f  the  &j-t^  .upo^  a,sh?pt  of  lyhite  pi^eiv 
at  no  ^eat  distance  from  eaeh^9tt^,  4^d  tl^q^ 
set  an  ichneumon  down  in  the  midst  of  them. 
She  bej^  iaim^atelgF  tci  miivch  'aboul^  yit^'a- 
tin^f.her  antennss  vorv  briskly.  A  larva  was  acoD^ 
disco\&eJeed,  u|mmi  wuicb  e^ie  fitted  herself,  the 
viWatoiry  motioa  of  W  atenn«e  increasii^g  tc^ 
an  intense  degree  j  then  bending  her  body  db^ 
liqo^y  under  her  breast,  she  applfed  her  po*e-i 
nor  extremity  to  the  larva,  atia  dtMnr  the  kt^ 
sAiioh  of  h^<Uuiei0  sftid  the  depMitiig^  of  the 
egg,  her  antemuB  beeSme  perfectly  atiUimd  inbi!* 
ttonlfioa.  Whilst  ihts  operation  was.  peiforpliiigi 
iho  Wva  |^pe$red  to  feel  a  momeatair  seniatido. 
of  paii^,  for  it  gave  a^  violent  .wriggle,  "ph^ni 
all  was  finisbeq,  the  Ut^e  ichneumon  marched 
off  to  seek  for  a  secona  which  was  obliged;  to 
undergo  the  same  operation  -  'and  so  on  td  m 
raan^^as  it  coula  find  hi  Wbidi  no  "egg  bad 
been  before  deposited,  f(»  H  coiiSMitB  ocfty.  £ 
sibgle  ^g  to  6aoh  lai^a.  I  have  aeen  it  ten 
quently  mouoib  one  whi(^  had  been  prit;|(e^ 
before,  bu^  it  soon  discovered  its  mistake  and 
led  it.  The  size  of  it  is  so  near  that  of  th^ 
Tipula  that  I  imagine  the  larva  of  the  latter 
could  i^ot  supnort  more  than  "one  bf  '^e  for- 
wer^  and  theterore  instinct  directs  itto  depoM^ 
only  a  single  egg*  in  e^kofa :  be^dee,  liy^  tbio 
means  one  ichbenmoin  will  destroy  an  infinite 
somber  of  Uttwm,^ 

.The  Wheat  mi^ge  is  a  near  rdlathre  t>f  tii^ 
dtt^adfql  Americat^,  sconrge,  tt^e  ^Heesian 
Hy*  {tkcidomyia  (fe^fnector),  whose  .lirvse 
have  not  nnfj-eqaently  caused  famine  in  the 
land  of  the  West  '  '  •        ■       '    ,.. 

/The^raya^es  of  this  insect*  says  Mr.  J^irby. 
'  wbjch  w^  first  noticed  in  1776  and  received 
its  liaiije  from  an  erroneous  idea  that  it  was 
carried  by  the  Hessian  troops  in  their'  straw 
^m  German]^,  wei^  9X  one  time  so  unircaaal 
as  to  tbff^aten,*  wbeore  it  appeared^  the  total 
abolitibn^of  the  caliure' of  wheat  .  .  .  It  com- 
mences its  depredation  in  autumn,  aa  soon  as 
Jtie,p}afat  begins  ^.appear  above  ground,  when 
it  devours  the  leaf  and  stem  with  equal  vora- 
city uAtit  stopped  by  the  firost.  When  the  re- 
turn of  spring  brings  a  milder  temperature  tiie 
Hy  appears  again  and  deposits  its  ^ggs  in  tb» 
Eeaf  t  yf  tu.e  main  stems  which  itperforates,  and 
so'  \jreal^^ns,  that  yhen  the  ear  begins  to  grow 
b^eavy,.  ahfi  is  about  to  go  into  the  milky  statfe, 


1*  'Transactions  of  the  thmJeati  fiociirty,'  iv.  p. 
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tiey  break  doitn  ted  Mriih.f'  iJl*  «1m  #o|» 
as  tar  as  it  extended  its  night,  fell  befote  4te  r»». 
Tager.  It  first  showed  it^eif  in  Long^  Island, 
ttom  "yrhenc^  it  proceeded  inland  at  abbut 
the  rate  of  fifteen  ot  twefntj*  nriles  annually, 
mdb^the  year  178b  had  reoehed  200  miles 
itcth  ito  cn^lial  station.  «  .  \  Nothing  inters 
oapbiikmn  in  their  dtetrubtiT«  oareer,  n^ijthu' 
^iouat^kina  ^or  the  bDoadestiivi^ie.  They  were 
seen  to  cross  the  Delaware  like  a  cloud.  The 
nuiyibers  of  this  fly  were  so  great^  that  in 
wlieat  harvest  the  nouses  swarmed  with  them 
ia^  the  extreme  annoyance  of  llie  inhabitants. 
TAey  filled  evfery  plate  or  vessel  Uiat  was  in 
nse;  afid  500  were  dotmted  in  )a  single  glltfs 
tonblek*  exik)defd'  %6  them  a  fe^  minutes  with 
AKttlitfeeiftoif*   *  ' 

-  ForUiimlely  the  Helium  fiy  has  a  fbnnid- 
Me  en«my  in  the  Ceraphron  deBtrudor^  a 
species  of  icfanenmofa  which  liays  its  eggs  in 
^,  bodies  of  th^  larvse  $o  that  few  Income 
p];ips,  otberwisei^.as  some  b^ve  thought,  the 
wheat  crops  jwpRld  be  totally  finnihilated. 

Abooi  half  «  oeutory  ago. great  alarm  was 
felt  aimoiigst  agrianltmrists  in  our  own  counn 
tTf  by  the  oecurrenoe  of  immense  nombers 
of  wbat  they  suj>posed  was  the  American 
test,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  a  distinct 
$y,^ — some  sp^cips  of  Cklorops, 
;  TI^ou>derful^,.truJj,  are  the  oeconomics  of 
I^atuccL^and  pn  ilve  .whole  t^neficial  to  man. 
That,  iaarftd  damage  is  occasionally  done 
dkeotly  aad  indirectly  to  the.Mord  of  crea* 
^on '  by  various  low  (brms  of  anioEial  life  is 
undotibted;  that  in  many  eases  man's  efforts 
tp  k^ppumerous  devastating  insects  under 
contiiol  are  ipappreciaWe  is  also  equally  cer- 
tain. Man  might  ^^  well, attempt  to  stay 
the,  tide  of  tl^.sea  a^  to  ^tay  a  tide  of 
kcnstsil  Again,,  every  plant  useful  to  man 
has  its  own  peculiar  animal  enemies,  whose 
a^ttacks  Sit  'tipies  destroy  whole  crops  of 
^Qusands  of  rpopnds  in  value,  yet,  for  the 
mo^  pact,  it  we  takq  a  wide  view  of  Nature, 
and  are^iot  too  anxious  to  interfere  with  her 
wise  laws,   we  find  that  disastrous  conse- 

auences  are  after  all  the  exceptions.  That 
le.  injuries  eflfected  by  various  noxious  ani- 
mals, would  be  considerably  less  than  they 
•re  if  farmers  paid  more  attention  to  Natural 
History,  or  at  any  rate  took  the  advice  of 
those  who  have  carefiilly  considered  the 
question  in  its  general  bearings,  we  do  not 
scrapie  to  assert 

Besides  the  various  enemies  to  injurious 
insects  in  the  shape  of  ichneumon  flies,  there 
are  other  insect^lestroyers  which  carry  off 
and    devour  vast    numbers   of   Carm-pests, 

*  'Kirby  and  Spence's  Sntomology/  L  171. 
*  We  hear  of  thi»  ibseot  at  the  present  thne  as  Very 
destructive  in  Illinois  and  some  of  the  eontignous 
States,  the  .crop  in  many  wheat-fields  beingtptal^v 
ruined  by  it* — ^t>r.  Fitcn  in  the  Seventh  Kepor^ 
p.  134. 


8pid«n»  waspa  4to4(e<iiiM  i 
Ura^  dragon-fliee,  tarioas  epaoies  Of  ..^MfM^ii, 
lady^bivdlbeetfeii  th^  farvto  of'the  *geldeli- 
eyo'  or  laoet-wing-fly^  tfca  larvit  of  the  Syr- 
phidm^sBii  maayTOtber^  atd  especiially  wor^ 
tky^f  mealioa.  Wafl|^baP6<£s«  advocates, 
bat  wtaara  jnolined.  to  tUiik  that  these  ao- 
tive  aad'  )>04rerfoli.Msecte  ought  to-  be  re- 
gardetl  fiurouvably  by.  the  ^agrionltiiristi 
Breiybody  oamders  Ha  t>odliVfS  duty  to  kiU 
a  wasp  whenever  the  opportunity  ooeors. 
Th^  iajnry  thel  Mrtap.  docs,  to  tbe  rtpening 
fruit  ia  so  ffoeat  Ihat  it  i^  no  wonder  it  has 
made  evcvyWy  itseaemy^  But,  as.  we 
said  beft)te,]woin«stlodk  at  both, sides.of  the 
questioa  \  we  mu«tj  ooaaidar  the  habits  of  the 
wasfii  not- from- one  poiSat  only  but  from  all 
pointy  aad  then  perhaps  we  shall  find  reason 
to  modify  aome  bf  oar  ill  feoliags  with  re> 
speot  tb  this  much^naed  .ineect.  'Is  It 
possible,*  perhaps  the  reader  wiH  exclaim^ 
'  that  any  aane  person  ean  argue  m  favour  of 
a.  wasp^i  so  fit  aa  emblem  of  irritability  of 
temper  aad  the  greatest  rogu^  ia  the  world  f ' 
Whattidoes  the  wasp  feed  apon  besides  firuit 
and.  honey  f  Why,  upon  various  insects, 
chiefly  of  the  two-winged  order,  such  as 
hous^iea  and  other  speci'es  of  the  iamily  of 
Mu9chUb*  a  oomplated  wasp*s  nest  may 
contain  about  16,000  oella,  having  a  wasp- 
maggot  in  each.  Let  as  take  into  aocounti 
then,  the  enormous  destruction  of  other  in- 
sects which  are  slain  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  larys^  with  food,  for  we  must 
remember  tVat  wasps  fee4  their  cliildren 
net  solely  with  honey  and  fruit,  but  with  a 
mixture  of  aaimal  and  vegetable  food  If 
anr  obderv*er  will  stand  near  a  wasp\  nest  he 
will  be  convin<5ed  that  thes*  insects  destroy 
countless  muftitvid^  of  others^  and  tbat  tbeir 
place  in  t}ie  economj^  of  nature  is  profitably 
filled. 

'  Even  the  obncfxioos  and  ptrseoato4  Wa^,' 
says  Mr.  Ourtia, '  assists  in  the  deatruotion  of 
other  inseots  upon  which  it  preya,  mal^g  aoaie 
amends  for  robbing  our  otohards.  When  at 
the  end  of  sittDimer  the  aweet  thistle  fiowers 
attract  a  vamty  ofi  butterfliea  aad  awarais  of 
insect^  the  waspt'  are  busily  csiplojFed  ia 
oaptnrmgthem,  whiobthey  do  very  akillully« 
I  have  imuijF  times  aeea  tbom  carry,  off  Urjs^ 
flies  firom  vie  ivy  flowers,  and  even  the  whoe 
butterfliea  are  not  to6  large  to  deter  the  was^ 
from  attaddng  them;  the  species  called  Penl^ 
fopc^  it  seema,  is  mosttalgebttOttheiraBsault^ 
and  their  mode  of  aaouffimr  4hia  butteiflyis  very 
eurioiH^  ai  related  by  Mi;  Newport  in  the 
''Sntomoiogical  Transactions." '  * 

'  The  irasn,'  says  Vt.  Wood,  'ia  more  of  a 
predaceous  man  a  vegetable  feeoing  insect  and 
kills  so  many  flies  that  it  relieves  the  garaener 
of  other  foe%  which  in  the  end  would  De  more 

•'*ltan  Insects,^  p.  108.     *Bntom.  Thiaa/ 1  p. 
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than  itMli;^  iiilinMelL  M IM.  UfW  eor 
4iAgera  not  <m)y  tba  firwit  but  the  very  life  of 
tJie  pUot.  It  is  A  strangely  bold  insect,  and 
has  recourse  to  sin^^ular  methods  of  procuring 
food.  In  the  farming  department  at  Walton 
HalL  I  have  seen  the  piffs  lying  in  the  wann 
mmsliine,  the  ffies  ohistermg^  thk^  on  their 
bodies,  Bjod  the  WMp  ponooing'Ott iheffiat  and 
mttying  them  o£  It  nvs  a  eirioiia  Jighi  to 
vaadi  the  total  indiffereooe  <e£  4he  pigs,  the 
b«^  dusteringof  the  flies^  with  which  the  hide 
was  absolutely  blackened  in  some  places^  and 
then  to  see  the  yellow-bodied  wasp  just  clear 
the  wall,  dart  into  the  dark  mass,  and  retreat 
again  with  a  fly  hi  its  fatal  grasp.  On  the 
average  otie  wa^  arriyed  erery  ten  seconds, 
m  that  the  pigvtT  nnist  havie  been  ft^PsU  Imowm 

t  for  tMe  iDflttcta.*'^  :    ' 


Mr.  Wood's  remarks  snggest  the  valne  to 
the  farmer  of  the  wasp  in  its  deatmction  of 
two  very  serious  evils  that  affect  sheep ;  we 
refer  to   the  Shecp-bot  and  the  Flesh-fly. 
Both   are  dipteroas  insects,  the  former  be- 
longing to  the  (FstridcB  or  gad-fly  family, 
the  latter  being  one  of  the  MusUdot.    The 
Aeep-bot  ((Estrus  ovU)  deposits  its  eggs  in 
the  sheep's  nostrils,  the  larVsB  crawl  into  the 
frontal  cavities,  occasionally  cansing  vertigo 
or  'staggers,*  which   oftep   end  in   death. 
The  flesh-fly  (Sarcapha^a  camaria)  is  too  well 
known  in  its  injurious  effects  to  need  anv  re- 
mark.   Who  can  say  what  amount  of  bene- 
fit ia  conferred  upon  the  farmer's  flocks  by 
the  wasps  in  their  destruction  of  these  dread- 
ed pests  f     Of  the  value  of  spiders  we  need 
My  little ;  spiders,  so  abundant  in  every  hedge 
and  field  and  wood,  mast  do  (tonsfderable 
service  in  keeping  in  check  ntimerons  insects 
hijarioas  to  agriculture;  bnt  as  the  farmer 
Wages  no  war  against  the  spider^  the  subject 
roay  be  dismissed.    The  pretty  little  lady- 
bird beetles,  familiar  to  us  n-om  our  nursery 
9aj8,  are  useful  in  helping  to  keep  under 
some  control  the  various  species  of  Aphis. 
h»  the  autpmn  of  1865,  we  observed  immense 
numbers  of  the  seven-spotted  laely-bird  {Coc- 
cinella  septemjpunctata)   on   the  leaires    of 
Ae  turnips.    tJnder  a  mistaken  opinion  that 
these  little  beetles  were  the  cause  of  injury 
to  the  crops  we  found  that  they  wete  de- 
^yed  by  some  farmers!     We  saw  the 
weties  with  the  aphides  in  their  mouths. 
•Oie  larvaB  of  these  CocdnellcB  feed  on  the 
plantplicc;  their  metiiodof  attacking  the 
•phides  is  curious. 

*I  have  seen/  saya  Mr.  Curtis,  *  one  of  these 
Jwagghng  whilst  this  little  insect  alligator 
tvew  its  fore  legs  around  il,  and  was  greatly 
toiused  at  the  skill  it  exhibited;  for  fearing 
™t  the  aphis  might  escape,  it  gradually  slid 
"WiJ  tothe  wings  which  were  dosed,  and  im- 
<i>^4i«tely  began  to  bite  them,  so  that  m  •  rery 

* '  Homes  wikhont  Hands,'  p.  ISA. 


short  tima  ^y  were  rendered  useless,  bexng 
matted  together ;  it  then  returned  in  triumph 
to  the  side  of  its  helpless  victim,  and  seizing 
the  thorax  firmly  in  its  ^raso,  it  ate  into  the 
tide,  eoely  puttmg  its  hmd-«g  erre!*  Ihose  of 
the  v^siB  w4eae  oonvuLnve  4hrobe  annoyed  its 
ralantlow  aDtmy.*^ 

The  larva  of  the  hwed-wlfiged  iy  (  Cfllryic^Mt 
^lerAi) 'clothes  itsetf  with  the  skins  of  its 
viollims^or  with  scrapings  of  green  and  delicate 
lichens,  and  Kes  in  ambush  for  its  aphis  prey. 

It  is  time  to  bring  this  subject  to  a  coiiclu- 
sioD.  That  it  is  one  of  mat  practical  im- 
pMEanee  mnst,  we  think,  be  generally  admit- 
ted ;  and  that  it  has  not  rsceiwad  from  agri- 
culturists the  cairefnl  attention  and  unbiassed 
consideration  which'  it  deserves,  must  also  be 
conceded.  Qnestlons  i^  this  kind  are  now 
engaging  the  attention  of  thfe  Oovemments 
of  Prance  and  the  United  States ;  in  our  own 
oonntry  they  are  passed  over  almost  witbont 
notice.  Country  ^ntleroen  know  nothing 
of  such  topics,  ami  ee^nseqtiently  care  little 
about  them.  The  valtfabte  and  tmly  praise- 
woithy  labours  of  th«  fate  John  Cnrtis  in  ifcis 
little-troddon  field  of  Rnral  Economy  are 
practically  ankoown  in  this  eondtrf.  Why 
do  not  our  large  landed  proprietors  j^eslow 
some  few  honrs  upon  the  stndy  of  Economic 
Natural  History  f  Why  do  not  mors  of  them 
fieek  to  comhine  some  Vnowlodge  of  Nature 
with  a  love  of  genui«e  sport  f  The  late 
Charles  St  John  may  be  reeocnmt^nded  as  a 
pattern  worthy  of  imitation.  Landed  pro* 
prietors  w^nld  thep  oease  to  be  so  sealoos  for 
the  extemaination  of  certain  wild  aniraafai, 
and  lees  likely  to  believe  a  one-eided  accusa- 
tion ;  they>  would  dieoover  some  of  those  in- 
teresting phenomena  of  which  Darwin  has 
spoken — ^instances  lowing  how  plants  and 
animals  most  Temota  in  the  seale  of  nature 
are  bound  together  by  a  web  of  complex  re» 
lalions.'  They  would  ensure  better  crops 
both  on  their  own  terns  and  6n  those  of 
their  tenants. 


Abt.  VII. — 1.     QtmtioM  for  a  Rrformed^ 

Parliament.    London,  1868. 
2.  Three  Mnglish  Stateemem    By  GoUwia^ 

Smith.    London,  IJBOS. . 
8.  i^peech  of  Mr.  ffoldwin  Smith  at  Brighr 

tan.  'Daily  News,' March  5th,  1868.. 
4.  England  and  Ireland.  By  John  Stuart 

Mill.    London,  186^  . 

0.    Fartni^Uy  Seww.     1865,1860. 

From  these  abd  other  manifestoes  of  the 
Radicals  who  have  recently  risen  into  pom- 
inence,  we  propose  to  draw  up  art  exposition. 
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of  the  opimonB  ti^Mcli  art  now  avowed  by  ^« 
party.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  itnport- 
ance  of  arriving  at  a  proper  understanding 
of  thoM  tfpiaiontiy  lor  of  endeavouring  to  eati- 
timte  their f)robaUo»  i^fluenoe  and' te&dencjt 
There  was  a  time  when  they  ponested  liltk 
mofe  tbat^  ab  abetfact  aad  apeouktivi^  inter- 
est Tkey  were  cnrioos  m  mpplyiag  an  iUusr 
tration,  toore  forcible  tbaa  the  mrgameDt^  of 
the  disposition  with  wkidb  theorkts^approacb- 
ed  the  ta^of  rc^biefaing  a  poUtiei^  sys|cn). 
While  they  were  ihia  only,  tbi9  majority  4tf 
men  were  disposed  to  ttirn  from  them  with 
the  indifferent  feelkigs  wbicdi  tbey^  generally 
entortaia  tliH?ard4  '&^aslio  aad  impeactio^ble 
p#o)eots«  W^  &ew  tftaikd  in  <a  diffefont  posit 
tioir.  Tbey  ^riO  tih^  creed  of  a  party  which 
is  stfc^ing  to  acquire  a  preponderating 
inAtteno^in-  tbe  government  of  the  country. 
We  know  what  Umt  party  has  aceoraplisb- 
ed,  and  we^sbould  be  insensible  to  the  most 
pressing  political  issues  of  the  day  if  we 
^ftiled  to  Aseeriain'  tbs/  ends  which  it  is 
still  pursning/^  The  siti^  lor  rest,  if  ever 
we  arrive  at  it  at  aH,.i$  certiunly  not  in 
sigtiC  yet  E^dicaiifein  constantly  passes  into 
«ew  pbaaes,  but 'iti  is  never  a  stationary 
ibroev  Th^  leaders  wh«  imagine  that  they 
control,  the  principles  of  '.th^  party  not  only 
mitooidcJtiyt  tii4if  »wn  pesition^  but  also  the 
smtore  tt  the  cause  m  which  they  haire.enir 
bark^  They  may  fetfm  te  reflect;  but  the 
fbilf>^ei^  whom  they  have  reared  are  govern- 
ed only  by  an  impiety  to  press  ^ward  with 
jr^tless  8tM)i8v 

The  0o4  of  the^Uler  Radicals  is  the  start- 
ing point  of  the  younger.  It  would  be  as  vain 
to  constmet  ab  cBtiniate  of  Badic^  opinions 
from  the  'piiocipieli'  cobteaded  ibr  by  Mr« 
Oobderi  as  to  mesisaf^  them*  by  theetajndaird 
of  Liberal  €ipiniobaie  the  eigbteeatti  century. 
iMore  than  bneHf  witbiti  a  short  period  of  kis 
death,  Mn  €<}bdea  eikibiited  signs  of  dissatis- 
faction with  the  extravagance  of  his  youi^g^r 
colleagues.  Could  he  return  to  the  fold  now, 
he  would  find  hiiQself  the  Rip  Van  Winkle 
•of  the  Radical  party.  A  new  generation  has 
•come .  forward,  and  ^  leader  who  has  been 
«dedd  iittle  tnore  than  thre^  ye«T8  might  ex- 
perience some  diffi\culty  in  accommodating 
ILiK  habit  to  their  tastes.  It  used  to  be  thoogbt 
4kat  there  was  no  -science  more  complex  or 
jBQorid  Impenetrable  tixan  the  scfenee  of  goveriH 
ment  Now  we  ttre wiser.  ' Professorsof  the 
fiiystery  sreisoptenftifhl  that  we  cannot  escapb 
£pom  the  tumult  of  their  invocations.  The 
budding  RiuUcat  discerns  with  one  compr6i 
hensive  gkooe  all  our  errors  ji^  tbe*past,'»od 
all  our  necessities  in  the  future^  Men  ne 
lons^r  speak  with  uncertainty  upon  political 
problems.  Bdt  uncertainty  may  be  forgiven 
an  the  endeavk>ar  td  imm  a  faartnonious  design 


fy'(ytQ'«lle^fliiiltfiftt^r  Meas  of  Radical  piotti^ 
ci^ns.  Scarcely  is  one  object  compassed  k^' 
fore  a  nefw  campaign  is  announced.  The  Re^ 
form  &ill  was  to  render  us  a  happy  and  uni- 
ted people  far  years  to  come»  We  caa  under- 
stand, i£  we  are  unable  to  sympathise  with, 
tho  distuay *of  the Mfnisteffswho haive  yielded 
so  much  when  they  i«d  themselves  subjedad 
to  fr^h  etacftievis;  The^  complain  that  tMr 
treatment  is  icti  hard.'  It  is  in  reality  <inty 
the  treatment  whfck  their  own  conduct  hm 
invited.  Already,  the  Reform  Bill  has  be- 
ccfme  an  antiquated  measure.  Some  Bidical 
raonitoffs  aasure  usthatihodsahold  auScage 
viil  not  vmke^twf  large  additions  to  the  ve- 
ters,  and  that  it  Will  l»  weli  to  oomplat^  am 
work' beforn  laying  it  aside.  This  question, 
however,  they  treat  with  the  coolness  of  moo 
wbo.  consider  that  there  is  no  formidable  imi 
pediment  to  its  eettlement  There  are  other 
details  of  their  general  plan  upon  which  th^ 
are  seeking  to  precipitate  a  contest.  It  is 
not  permitted,  it  seems,  for  any  one  to  sng* 
gest  that  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Churdi 
IS  a  preliminary  step  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
English  Church.  On  such  points  as  these 
we  are  only  allowed  to  ai^ue  in  the  enchant- 
(9d  circle  which  Radicals  and  their  support- 
ers mark  out  Other  people,  it  is  true,  can* 
not  help  noticing  that  the  party  whioh  is 
now  bent  on  'disestablishing'  one  Church 
has  within  it  numerous  members  who  havie 
repeatedly  declared  their  intention  of  apply- 
ing the  same  process  to  the  other.  In  a  oom- 
preheasive  discossion  we  I^ave  a  right  to  oon- 
sider  the  possible  consequences  of  this  combi- 
nation, and  to  ask  which  section  of  the  party 
IS  likely  to  prevail  over  the  scruples  or  rea- 
sons of  its  associates  ?  At  present  the  enUre 
brotherhood  are  busy  in  admiBistering  seda- 
tives. The  Irish  Church,;  they  iell  us,  is  so 
unlike  the  English  Churph  in  all  its  relations, 
that  no  analogy  can  ever  be  drawn  between 
them,  h  would  be  an  unpardonable  infatua- 
ti^on  to  place  ftny  confidence  in  these  soothing 
professions.  In  these  days  of  sudden  con* 
versions  it  would  cost  the  Radical  leaders  no 
qualo^s  to  lay  before  lus  a  wider  programmCi 
and  to  inform  us  that  in  dispersing  the  Irish 
Church  we  have  acknowledged  the  mischief 
of  endow mentS|  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
keep,  up  an  endowed  Church  in  England. 

Upon  these  and  all  other  subjects  free  in- 
qniry  is  strenuously  resisted  by  the  Radical 
leaders.  We  most  not  discnss  their  opin- 
ions unless  we  intend  to  transfer  our  alle- 
giance to  them.  If  we  think  those  opinion^ 
are  open  to  some  objections,  we  are  at^  once 
proved  to  be  foolish  aeaiots  in  favour  of  aco 
obeaiete  eccied.  If  «e  cotidenm  Radical  pfO* 
jects,  we  are  instantly  called  upon  to  meet 
a  convulsive,  bunt  of  indignation  from  that 
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ih9gm\m  troop  w}mM.  b«i  iipiwi«%»«  MK 

mke  defender  ii  tkb  rigfbto^f!  thA  {ttople^  tinl 

vkieh  coitttrn«Blit)eny  of  jndfroeDtiio  Qieftii 

tttt  sappre^non  of  .alLo{iii)ioiM.«dteff9e>  to 

Hm    own.    It  Mvciftwrflfl8Miied.Sbfit.ki  tb« 

CfliAed    StotM  frBad«n  of  ditcvisiDn  in^  • 

pwre  politiotl  vrUarie  evrM  4>ti.«)ftbgiMt 

iiflSooi^.    In    QoingKrii  ti^B  mmooif  -tiiljr 

iftftk    by  the.  ^Movt  .of  Ikft  viionl^  Itihl 

<iBlnde  » n)a«'*ptterii  tm  w^p9Mim  opiiHon 

«i  'Ae  Twk  of  bis  pontiQS  ip4   repuUl^iett^ 

W«.  n«  engrafting. «fl  liii|^  ii:pi*it.of  the 

▲nerican    ^yiteni  upon  our  own  form  <rf 

|dT«rstiieBt,  theli^m  'need  not  beeQvpmed>to 

find  this  indispeneeble  adjMot  Ao  it'  iriroedgi 

drtdUiebed*  anbiig  nt^     Xbe   ^^efc.  of  ^he 

Badienl  party  will  mt  brook  .contnidyhe^ioiift 

ibii  i»  one  iof  the  .  points  of  tkeir  poUe]^ 

vlueh  they  are  defined  to  be  dofBpolled  to 

Mflpene.    Theji  have  ^  to  Jonrsl  4b«l.  aD 

•Momption  of  enpenontybf  indindii^a^  and 

ibopreteneiooA^oarspecial  ligiit^teMlenhiip 

pt  pow«r,  will  -not'.be^lolenrted  lb  9  demo* 

OBiitie  eotaoDOBity.    In  fingland  wtf,biv«.a 

ae^ioB  of  poJitioiina  vfao,  if  we  jodged  from 

tbeir  own  repfooertiliooe,  wonld  be.eiititled 

la  tke  deference jdile  to*  a  oeledialiraoe  I^Ue^ 

)Midd«seended  ta^idte'partan.btimao  a&bra. 

flCbej  talk  and.atit«4tt.  if  tfaegr  wiere  giftod 

with  a  eopematmal  ineight  •  iat6  Ae  Iroe 

prindplteB  of  gov^mineit  .  Evan  their  owif 

eeicagties  9j^  dbnoaaced  tf'tbef  mine, to 

advance  itom  .one.podtioti'.to  anotbet  daf 

bftec  day.    /Thee^.  iibMo«tee«ka  pretension 

ate  flhofb-Kired  in  a  detediaey,    .A*  {Mfft(y 

BMyflonrisb  and  wield  amodifladdei^iflra, 

^tho  leader  falls tbevMhrnent  bebelra^  a 

beascioiisnoss  that  ke  is  fj^rivikgod  ta  dictate 

lalris  associates*'    The  coafbderaoy  whieb  is 

fii{>aiar/ltH*.the  laeaealwiU  nMiblaiii  the 

laeefadency;  batoaa  auuk  does.fnot  .mama 

at^o  head  of  sit  £o€  )ong(togetbei«  i  Readen 

eCiHamh«raei^s.4aeiM'/sl09iBa;iriH  f«MBHHRi 

b^'tftia  legend  of  the  ^BW  Bagltod  erone 

Mo.  tamed   abrooflMlick   Into  a  boaaa 

being,  aad  gave  k  the  powm  to.  neofie  and 

talk  aa  long^  as  it  kept;  puffing  aknofce  fhHn  a 

me.    AM  went  on  well  imtil  one  day-  the 

m  waa  aBoived  to  ^aooly  the  «liol»  eeiMidd« 

end  tha/  tean,  ocdl^fNMfl  iaio  a  «Qtee«ron|K. 

She  leadera  of:  deniocbaeiM.  bald  Uh  ^noa 

eqaaHj  naoertain.aondilioos.'    Sbe^ibrBatbof 

fobie  Iftvonr  wkkhifcedpr  the  aoateiniDg  ftre 

tdiie  vatiea  wkh  diaiiy.  (lapiief,  atid  eebeoi  :ia 

iaK>iBent  '      :  '    .1       /   • 

1  'Wo  cooe^?e,  tbeii^  that  oar  ptMle^e  to 

liieauu  tboee  wbo.  are  at   present  caHed 

fepobr  feadeaif  ia.mat  leas  ftK>d  than  wl^ea 

^(Mutae^  tor  deallvitk  inividr.  b^MMoi.  •  Itia 

tomelamea  said  by  diote  very  leaders  that 

thi^ee  iot^chang^of  tb^o^^t  between-  all 

clMcs^f  the  comroanity,  is  on^  frf  tjhe  na^ 


tvra)  raealt^toC  t]MNi0  <fefi(>ma',  wbicb  tW. 
)Mv«t  urged  ^p^  the  conntry  with  so  m^c^ 
fop)«eyand,,wje  wM  iKld»  with  so  jn^ch  soo* 
caip.  3at  nqleea  Uh»  presept  i^dicaUoi;>a  are 
pmibav.to^itlMi  fficat.  stiige.^  la  etmggle^ 
and  are  destined  U>  giive  way  to  a  broai|er 
fpirit  when  tJb^Tict^y  j|s  complot^t  the  r^. 
stiH  is  likely-  to  belie  -these  fMro^Maeal  When 
the  TradiWr  Vniens  depntauon.  fiei^pUy  held 
a  par%  wiUhiMr.  Qlawone,  tbey  were  com: 
pliapefited  by  acmie  friend^  joyumals  on  tbe 
giimjii^na  panner  in  whi^  they  reeeived  the 
mild  .sngge^na  itepectfi|)ly  te^fjered  foo 
tbeir..ffi>w<)#ff«ti^»*  It  w#4  thoiYght  mooh 
to  tbair.orfdit  that  when  t^ey  left  the  bom^ 
MrHOladstoae  waa  still  ativa  find  w^lK  ^Tbe 
working  .im^D,'  re^^rk^  one.  writer,  *l|ke 
frank  ,apd  Tigorpos  oiposiMopj.'  (cXl^eee  i^ir 
preffaAivoobNurets,  ffmittfd.to  noiice  a  re* 
pert  )0f  ar*  nieetipf .  bold  hj  i^  ..ivorl^rften 
aAerweadsr  at  wbidi:  Mr.  Gladitoee»*s.inoffie9f 
siiFead?ieepiovQkeda^giyireloiEts,  &s;too» 
at  a  snbie^iienft  meelinga  delegate  proteiHecl 
against'  thM  Tol^.Q^  the  Maspnt'  8<Huety 
which  Jfr.  jQM^opa  had  ,  oonfiemned  as 
wiovtbjr  9f  eani^ea.  ,  Mr.  Po^tteiv  ivhaee  daime 
to 'OemaideradiojB  most  be  bpowv^  .to  all.oiir 
neader^y  retb^k^  the.  df»le^ate  for  this,  uQr 
Mandy  eandonr.  *  B^^  oaMl  the  jpian^ '  il,  is 
iba^tatb.*  Tboebairman  jn^Q^tbe  nnap- 
awerabtft  ^etortv  ^that  it  wgs  not  atv^ya 
advisable  to  state  tba  tyrnU^'^  This  ispre^ 
oisely  tbaepiritin  wfiMktthA  pppoJar  tead^s 
e^rry  on.  a  ceatro^Yemy  fro9t  their  sid^« 
Witb  teg^fd  tp  the^r  opponeatt, .  the  fiOx\t 
timm^  qiotbod  ia  adapted  of  denying  tbeii? 
right  to  speak;  and'Ooatiradicti«f  their  £scta 
on  Mr«  Patter's  kvK>|ffite^  prine|ple.of  ^  not 
stating  the  tmtb*  Bat  a^en  at  peaked 
neeetkigt,  with  clqaed  doom,  jt  is  iiot  al^^ays 
possiUefto  prefent  tb^  txntb  ctaepii^gtiDfat 
|herw%nd»1i'0^  la  tbe  tm>nm*^  tboBefom 
lieagpe,  ittder  the  .wpitohfidi  eije  of  Mr. 
Boi^  :bimsiel(  .^  A^Hoan  ..4|entleniiin 
Deoently  toM  a  perty.  of  fiadieals  that<so 
iir  from  tbe  Anicriean  M8teB).:Qf  snffraga 
being  ijnfe,  it  led  Ao^  Aigwut  n^m^HiJ  <^ 
eorrdption,  and  i^sufan^pe^-utbeit  most  qulti* 
Tatedand^lnteileotaal  p<Mtioi)  o£  tbft  oom- 
Qiaii^t'  Wp  need  not  enf;tbrti£hissffe<>b 
im  g^rblad  al>4'  vednced  to  a  sbudow,  in 
the  wdieal-  paf^eia^  TbiStt  ia  ^bejr  ide^i  of 
fireedisenssioih  U  ia  vpiitasonable.to  Ivear 
oieretbtiii  one-side^  *  -  . 
.  Vf0,  ba^  |K>.pleseafe  in  exaggerating  the 
inflqsnii^or  Hopeitanee  fii  the  po^qAar  leadera 
oloitrownday*'  It  would  be.&r  moie  £ati9^ 
faetot^y  to  show  tbirt;  th^if  are  with-it.  pow^c 
njweng  a&    Snt  it  is  in^possAbie  .^  ayDi<l  per^ 


•.Report  in Ihe.^, Daily  Kews,'  tth  llsich,  1868. 
t  See  Momiog  Papsis  of  Marob  ^d. 
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ceiving  Chat  they  bate  fccqiiired  ft  greit^ii-^ 
trol  over  the  rainds  of  the  w6t%tng  t\uiM 
They  are  at  the  h^  of  erery  fV^sh  adnthee 
which  h  macle.    The  recognised  Liberal  lead- 
ers of  the  HotiBe  holdfonnaf  corisaHatiom 
with  thfentt,  ahdthey  are  kept  W%Uiiiform«i4 
of  the  prodeedittga  at  ^e  *  caticoaes  ^  wbk^h 
are  now  becotding  an  integral  pkrt  of  EngHsh 
party  govemknent    When  that  Violent  and 
mischievons  crowd,  which  their  leaders  w^re 
pleased  to  call  *  the  people,*  w^re  told  that 
they  mnst  not  spout  sedition  in  Ihe  parks, 
there  soon  ensued  one  of  the  n^ost  lUenakmi* 
ble  and  most  shaiiiefhl  episodes  in  modem 
English  history.  The  Oovemm^nt  pr6etalm<*' 
ed  that  though  it  might  be  impenetrable  to 
reason  and   argument,  anything  might  be 
tmmg  from  it  by  threats.    All  that  was 
wiinted  to  ihake  it  melt  as  wax  was  a  mob 
and  a  man  called  a  patriot  at  th^  bead  of  it 
It  was  not  thus  that  an  English  Goiremmek^ 
oonld  once  be  terrified  from  pursaing  a  ooursfe 
upon  which  it  had  decided,  tior  wan  ft*  by  the 
use  of  such  methodsofintimidalioA  that  the 
leaders  <yf  1088,  Whose  names  are  now  bor- 
rowed   to  dignify    ignoble  tbeme^  addomr* 
plished  their  difficult  purposes.  In  the  French 
Revolution  th]ere  was  a  Mirabeau,  and  ^ere 
was  also  a  *  Mirabeau  of  the  Ban8^^mh^te&} 
To  which  of  these  do  the  acitators  of  t<Miay 
correspond  f    Which  is  it  that  now  privately 
lectures  the  chieili  of  one  party,  and  scares 
the  Mfnistera  of  another,  and  dictates  a  policy 
to  both!    What  elements  in  the  nation  do 
the  minor  leaders  really  represent  t    We  s^e 
them  apparenUy  actuated  by  a  strange batred 
of  eveiy  detail  of  our  presenf  form  of  gov- 
ernment.   The  Ibve  of  country  which  blinds 
a  mat!  to  national  fknits  is  k  delusion  and  a 
weakness,  bnt  it  is  upion  the  whole  less  con** 
temptible  and  less  mischievons    than  ^e 
craving  to  blacken  t^e  name  and  cbatacter  of 
one's  country  beibre  liie  world.    The  *  par^ 
of   progress*  in  these  days  is   o6n8taiftl]|) 
ready  to  cast  din  lit  England,  and  td  supply 
others  with  the  subject  c^  reproaches  against 
her.    If  this  were  always  striotiy  Jurt  there 
would  be  littie  to  be  said.    But  it  i»  toldom 
or  never  just    When  the  RkKckl  leaders 
tell  the  world  that  we  are  purposely  oppM»* 
sive  to  Ireland,  that  our  rule  is  one  of  *  fear 
and  fbrce,^  a^d  that  we  give  bet  Bnglii&  lawi 
and  gotemment  because  we  are  more  ooo- 
ceited  of  our  laws  and  govemem^nt  thsln  any 
other  people,  they  lend  lAieipselvsa  lb  caliim- 
nies  which  not  only  are  undeserved,  btol  be^ 
tray  ignorAnce.    When  another  oracle  ^ttisia- 
tiates  that  wc  practidd  'r^piae'  in  MHa, 
under  the  pretence  af  propagating  C^iristi^a 
ity,*  he  merely  lends   the  sanction  of  an 

*  lir.  GoldwiD  Smith's  •  T&rse  BbgHsh  SUte^ 
msa '  (popular  sdifiOD),  p.  SC.  '  •       * 


English  ilatiM  tb  a  inliiieppsgeutatioi^  i 
in  vogue  with -^  that  ^shgu&r  race  known  as 
the  Irish  Amertcanfek*  80,  Ikw^  it  is  sn  itijf^ 
tibe  to  ihsinuate  that "oulr  press,  ^xefiactM 
too  Mthfdny  tik«  mendity  of  the  nation^ 
preaches  *dc«trines  which  in  tbeir  nslsoi 
ibrmcbuld'beaivowQdoBly'in  the  careniiif 
a  bandit,  or  <m  tii^  4eok  xA  a  buccaneer;  '^ 
and  tbat  tiie  coHsdenee-  of  the  nation  Hb 

*  become  iwsirpdrby  tie  long  ezerciae  of-^m* 
pire.'  f  6lnc6  these  are  the  opinions  of  fing^ 
latfd  which '  the  Radicals  Mit^rtaiu,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  at  their  urging  us  on  te  1^ 
medics  which  would  *  arei^  the  purla  bf 
mift  of  Uie  irboAe^' 

Thogenetvl  plan  porsned  by  this  acikeel^ 
in  and  out  of  Puiriiamelit,  is  that  w4i«ch 
has  long  been  in-fiiveur  with  those  to  wiiom 

K^liticai  leadership  is  a  aabslitute  for  a  aimd« 
otbing  is  easier  than  to  exaggerate  defects 
or  *  magnity  abuses  in  any  civil  polity^  bol 
wkea  all^  this  is  done  the  woik  of  reform  doei 
not  end;  f  be  Radical  leaders  assert  in  effsoti 
that  tt^dees.*    Wheh  they  have  palled  down 
they  have  accomplished  tiieir  grand  ob^eefe 
Wc  read  th^r  books,  their  pamphieta,  ihtit 
speeches,  ini  the  hope  of  fi^dii^  reveiaM 
som^  clear  and  ootnprdieiisivis  line  of  potfeyv 
and  the  nearest  approaofa  to  a  comieoted 
scheme  is  that  beatffied  cotnmoniweakh  lateif 
pictured  to  uaby  Mr«Mill,in  which  efrowf 
man  shall  be  entitled  to  help  himself  to  ^al 
which  belongs' to'hia  aeighbour.    Hieir  eaea^ 
gies    are^  coalwnlrated    upon  the  werki^ef 
causing  a  general  derangeineBt  in  the  politic 
cal  and  social  inetitatdotw  of  the  coamtm 
The  da^  which  has  set  largely  or  SrtMf 
participated   in   the    eiereise  of  politaad 
power  is  taught  to  believe  that  there 'aei 
many  caaaea  of  oppressieii  attwork  iaNlkf 
Government  aikI  »nie  which  Ifaey  could  net 
readily '  rcBKyve.    But  they  are  net  shbwa 
bowa  eonstitatiotf  wiser  and 4[>0tler  thadfthe 
one  which  ha^  fall  A  out  of  fttffaion  asa^  W 
oeaitiacted.    Thil  deBtmc|tlve  forces  are  Ut 
that  tfaeiT' guides  an<)  coanseUors  tte^  ibeoi 
ts  employ*    When  they offerpractieal  sanest 
tiobs,  they  are  soon  ^eea  to  be  so  inratioiuS  as 
to  provoke  the  laaghteref  4he  eivifised  wMoridt 
Mrrlliil^  with  his  agWmnism,  and  Mr.  G6ki» 
win  6mith  with  hie  dark  hints  of  a  natic«id 
eoutidi,  areWhat  wearepremised  in  exchaofla 
for  a  eonsMtution  wrhioti  bas  been  weU  iw* 
scribed  as  the  pareat  of  attifrise'ConstituSioas 
throughout    the  world.    *But'  it  is  aaid^ 
^tfiese'are'cameil  teien*«--these  are  metf  of 
dei^  cotivieticRis/    Even  iftthis  were  ti«e  el 
all,  it  twottld  dearly'  \M  imo  proof  tfaall  they 
ar4  BO  absolutely  ia  the!  vighl  ab  that  aU  iwiie 
Lj— : ■'     '  •  ' LjL-£ ^ -^ : Li 

*  »r,  GTofdwfa  ilmjXti'9  'three  ICngliih  SUtesmto'* 
(popular  MidottX  ^  Y«  flbkL 
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iMtt  iHm  mm  b4>  diohitily  ili^ill^ 

to. 'die  ^OBcloitoii' that  lift 'Migbbofir^  IUmims 

tmrirtp  to-be  bfinit  (foiirii  fot'lbe^erol: good 

of  dbe  street,  but  if  aeoQtNMrf  opauosJikfoold 

ftevttl  on  the  ptttof  tkettluofllNiedf^nimfl, 

it  wocM  <ml7  toraMndUe.    TU.  BedMl 

party  fvoteet  that  they  wiUdovo  hfmsih^AltuA 

eM-fbtoi^  evMrti^willi  bapj^WEMllf  ad  dMjr 

Jiolwt  cot.    I»»thk#oipact,  aa  inma^  bthei% 

tkefeoqiboiid^Uknlgr/orjdlgiwm^iniht^ 

gfift  -df  •  msphelio  Ibroaight'    Tber  ibeKere 

thatthMv  eoi»lii«idii8  ate  tbimd)  ^  that  it  k 

]tt|MiaBil)toi)f»M8iUt»U^'MI-^iitiii  J(D3^  l>tfc^ 

wmyth^Ok  ltM^m)M»4!k9!^^dmuk  MUtoMI  aiad 

heeominf.  *  *  Bet  the'eojiideii^  oMkm^mmj 

be-iebeAceii  bjf'  obewarleg ^thet  they  4o  •^ 

agtee  eEaibagJeadfc- olivet  ae to  the  diMoae  or 

the'  moody  4o^>be*  applied;.    iMwd'  iUuBell 

eieie>l»  m^  afieeiJKaiid  MnMiU  offiNeia 

wocyeiV^aadbMli'threaleti  oaiwiih  Iho^ha 

-^  amitihUiloa  if  iiPe  heaitale  aboottakiDf 

eMher.     ]Mtereiieeeof*ii^#Md'aUyfK)t0ibly 

aaniu  4i  boMaoeot^dPnanp  nth^f  liheral 

farty.  •  llieihffiiaheaii'ettrMDOBectioO'and 

imdersie  eeetioft^  b«t  ilk  pandkl' oopid 

be 'dnMo  J^ta  the  kiiidied:  eenfliet  wfadeb 

hae  been  gbiag  oo^iavthe  ITnited  8tatei«aiiiee 

the  Ciriii  WM  the  inodef«4e  party  mold 

have  Iictt»t0  liopelMT.    The  tfodd  libemls, 

as  they  ar^  oaUed^  may  ooooael  ^pnideBoe  aod 

leatraiiitr  bat  dMy  moateitheti  btepi  peaoe 

with- fcbeiraiopa  eager -aaaooiatW'OraqbMtti  to 

beoMt  oStdtogether.    Somemeeof distnaB 

iro«L  the  aMti  #bo»h«ife;'^igertag  dbnapiibe- 

.tiaaa  eo^oeraiM  the  eoaioeadoa  lihicb^h^ 

•aity  ia  enfterin^^aiteady-'Baffei^ibeniaelveB 

iieaid.   'OoownterwoiMidideiiOttghtoaaiuie 

.«  that  tfM^Dbytbaikii  had  eaiftedior Par- 

baroenti  aaneoadediteith  f  infioiableeeereay/ 

^tiaiei  afte'tioie  Ma  DimeliV  hobMbold 

atfiagv  maaaare  weUd-^bare  beef  tbtown 

art  by  ofawihehBiiig:jPi^orttiei%?>*    Qualify 

tUaieoafetiio&^aa  thb  writer  auiyi  it  'COffibniea 

with  other  chpeonntaaceeto  peeve  tbatjthefe 

•areki^Bibeiiiof'theLibeial party  who  are  not 

eavf>  ipitb  ngead  to  ^e  iworb  they  haio  pfo- 

feiaed  so  mocb  aaziety  to  aocomphsh*    Bat 

thsiraDiapleaaieitetUKL  >  .Whatbtb4>eetoe 

M  theai^  if  they  asAiae* to»  fi>lk>#4ho  lead  of 

th^fihielktt  fibm  ha  iadej^mdeiit  paity 

tebeiwctiagqishedibya  nidnaoie  f '.  >XietQS  do 

aotaioito  atpasieat^  sa}reithe  writer  Wo  bare 

Mv^oted^eotaffict^'LettaaiwaitJ    Aawell 

Bdgbfch»aay<at«Me^>Lstnsgobaek*   .The 

ixm  peintsf  heeeaaity  willdrifiothe  wofaiwini 

^>^wasd/<ahd^ptase  tlMBi  onee.  an^re  beaeatb 

^ baaofebf  6^ed^». edrnedhy  Loiid  Aa- 

_  • ' '  '  f      . 
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.beslef  ahd^OilivBcrtUft  i13^e  streaiiel/^aBl|r 
Jwarflm*  oe^tbe  asmdmopwHiidi  prejodieaB 
f>sterod  by  po^akr-  appiaaso  4'apKliy .  gaid, 
may  evei^ '  lead  those  wbb  poeei  vfinai  Qo  eno- 
miei  to<  the  -Bnglish  eeostitatign  ho^itovn 
Dodadaad  defssae  it.  .  Hia.a  oommon  mia- 
talce,  after  all  that  we  have  8oeo,vtoi8ii|^(>oae 
thi|ta  man  may  goa-eeitaH^diBtaoBe  with 
th^  work  of  agitatibay  audi  then,  tare  i  baoh. 
Thoieader  wbo*triea.to.efiect  thiB^DKMtKiDeiit 
iaaaof  oadec^vedt.  The  jpatbclosea.apibe- 
hnid  bini/  He  advances  or  is  troddeadowb. 
.  Wbea  we  oaat  our  eyes<  over 'the.  list;  of 
leaders  in  tho>iiiew  crusade'  wftifind  eooia 
i]De&  whoae  paopbr.plaseia  oJeanly  srsbere  they 
SMi  bat  there  are^'OttietS'ifrbiaaaief^pearanDe 
iBfiy.ifell  afaa3Dea»aatoipahiiient.i  •  MTe^o  net 
•Foodev  that  lir.  ^awcett > .  is  ao JtUat.  .posita^ii^ 
for  he  has  o^goed  tbat  jeligieas  differeneee 
.ianseasaeh  tra^bleHa  ibmiiM^ithat  political 
differmiees.  coold^not  eveiutot  aaore,  aod  there- 
fere  that  Buiraediwomea^nght  toboafiowed 
toyote.;  ^Iforeovei^  hejua  jeeasplained  t^uct 
tfaena  aiasacoreai  oimea  whoae  syaapathie^jite 
iwith  the  pcbpW  wbos^ie^Diot  gst^Tetdro^d  tp 
4hm  Hoaa4io£  iCoaaaaooa  ^trnt  if  i  tbat  will  not 
,be  toae,  whatseer  bappenar  >Mn  Eawoeti^  in- 
•deed,  i&one.oflhpse^liticHiQi.wboee<ofMn- 
ieos  dretio  la*  fluid  alfitek..  ItiajjospossiUe  to 
.fiipetell  iatO'  what  <  cbaaaela  they  maymia,  or 
lovev  how  wide  a  iSuafiitejiik^'.nMy/ spread. 
JE^)Ql)abIyMiJ«>EawoattbiaMelf'COTild-€iot  ima- 
jtheia  aoheoie  w^ush  lie Lwodkl  be  i unwilling 
'to  ao^fMMit  if  itsadvooaoji;  woaid  beioortain 
.to.giwtify  what.is  oa9Ieiipopnlarfediog..i  He 
has!  reoeatly .  told  the<  world  that  bet  would 
have  MorBM»a«r(BpTasent0d  in  Paidiamentr*-^ 
•and  wiiyLJiecauae  ^Moanoniam  hsd  its 
wbUiand'evaafgiodoiiaeide^  and  bad'  exbihil- 
ed  sooialiaai'  andhfaomainaism.in  apraotical 
and :  snoeesstol  fiwm.'  Sinoe  Mr».  Fawceti  ad« 
mirtBetaoaiaiiBwaadieoMimnniam^be  naturally 
dhsirte  Jto^  see  'those  prineiplaa  represented  in 
PaoUamantk"  Bati^  be  makes  .  no.  iadbiiy 
labetberithe.  etato-  of  society/ in;  Ssglemd 
>eo«Id  ,be  aaumitated  ta  the  state  ofi  s^iety  in 
Utah,  00  whether  eaOiinstitotion  of  a  partiea- 
lar<  sy9Btem.ooaki.be  .traaeportad  ilitoa.td- 
tally  djifferent  aystem  without  prodoaiogt  gen- 
eral dialoAatioai  *^  GommiiuiMn  hat  been  su» 
■^ealful  in„  Utah^theiefeeailet  na^baire  oom- 
^naisai'  reprdBonted^in  tbO'JKegii&h  Hoaae  of 
CSomatoot./  Beicre  on^gbtaned..>pdociplea 
weM^t)esa>geiieml:tbao  tbevtam  aow,  sudt  a 
meihod.of  reaaboing  ^wonla  have  been  likely 
toipiojmlDS  denmou:  'Mefewvor^^oomamaism 
aan^sstha  SoihyiJMLeiantaiiia  iaiaot  Testrioted 
.t^^d^u  Phigr^howifMri  woaJdiMnFawcett 
have  >fteiga{ift>otiff  imiUtioaitof  tnotmanoem 
aadijeoelpmit  of  ithe  Mormonat*  There  are 
public  teachers  who  assure  us  that  the  prin- 
cipie  ofccemtnaniam  in  dooMBtia  relations  ia 
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^moA  Ihej '  ua%Ut  coius^ai»ii|i  sigu%  dnlli^iit 

wrong  t»g«r  a  step  farth«ry  And  Mpyams^  i 
tai<DjJtbiDg.y0n  11W31  c<»iipct  m^bk  koote  i*  >:(ll; . 
isiinnec8»«ry.  tef  tfitribute  Hiir^6rtbjr4ini»livfift 
to  J^  FoleAtt^  but  baar  it  ifae  «babllKl/tiMl; 
iome  -of '  ba .  ofnoioofi  ai»«  constnmlBck;  ilpdt 
.modblaiHibich  ii^  t^iiJu..  wiU  'bxabtly^  MOt 
l^itmCa  of  ike  vbi^kiag  mao  t  //  We  sboiiU!! 
b^ HfodcrraiiDgbiB  bitelligtoveif jWOBOfvpiaad 
.thai)  be  i^toU  i^y  Ube  ta  ad^  eTarf  pm^ 
'«iplaibBliba»  eontemied  lur  in  fvceal  .fears 
aamriediitto  efi[bot(in.thi8.«oattBJr.  ti  -  •■>  1 
V  £t  it  *diye  oifi  tbe  grave  ^oHfi/O^  4kk'  aeeliQii 
t>f  ika  'Radieal.pafty  liuit't^e^  saiddBi  9HP 
Jto:cobeidMr  tb^ooniequidBcet  <£  tlieib'  pnopo- 1 
^<aOb«^  sOtdltHaA^Ata^  oft^  iflie^  ibolslteY  op 
thoir  argDUMta 'by  atMeinenla'iwfaiilL'  ihe^ 
'oQgbt  to  kat>w  oooid  never  baiiubslaBliiated. 
•Wiien^ frar ,exaiBph9^  aaiversid  lu&afeistde- 
'maadad'i^Dtba  gvoimd'tbafc  at.pm^nftaMQatf- 
nmtttioii.ai.  efadiotid,  it  id^  diffietUi  to.  onpeijt 
tiiefMib}io,]Baa  vlu>.aBCB  tbetai^^nimenti  IShasty 
.properlyt  inibrnied  iptrsob 'ki''UM{  idttgdoai 
lanit  iiasdrbaensttwara  tbafc  Mi^'Baitdit  wie 
-miaieadiog^  nitfera,  or;  ircLe  BM^ldd  JHalself, 
wkftn  be  eaidyitwo  }teara«gb,*(Tbe  extQbeidn 
«f  the  toffcaga*  «<oulii  igBeaU}^  dtmraiik  -mi- 
vnplioo;/  .  Lara^ndaneB  boUki.  Aotfbebnbed. 
.TMre  wMinouufaig  kkat^riberyi  m  AaaibiicaB 
aicBtioDs/  .  TbeaewrtkmwaeiuldA'lyifaeld^ 
mi  ttQ&Qdded.  Pr^bkbiy/ Mr« 'Baatio  bl^ 
liered'ik  3«t«  prDblie/tnaajbaB  ttobamci^ 
'tb'  mistake  iris  prtvpU^  beliefi.  ftir  i$KM^  aod 
Uieiv  ioiftat  Ik^  everylkxfy  ^Ise  ^sbovidr  be 
Equally  iioMu  Ignoranpei  oi  tbe  febb  ds  nb 
^ciieeu  Jt  ie  the  dnty  tof  a  piU)li<S  teaebeir  to 
iraqiureliiid  finoU  Mere  mikiag  atateoMMi. 
TbkcopfQsioD  between  opibicmaaiid.  tbe  ao- 
-tual  eircniafitiroceB  of  tbe'wdridiaeveDiHMB 
tblenble  than  the  pvedietiona  i»hiehf/ft>re- 
ihibiov  our  futove^  sooi^  as  tfaosa^wbtdi  Mr. 
Mill  sometimes  throws  bnlM  our  foiditH^. 
"  Wbeb  they  eani»  to  nni¥^nal  inffrsg^MMei 
lODca  said  to  ibe  Hboie  of  CoinnK>as»  ^  aa*>k 
-was  probable  komeiimm  thisy  woold'  4a' 
TTuvvefud  aoffrage  andcdiinDoniBai'i''^  Gab 
we  be  aurpriiiBd  tkMf  Mr>]^awosti:  joyfti% 
acknowiklgdB  ddr;  Mill  ai^a  politwsl  i^<hni>? 
What  if  their  dpinmi^  iodlid>  strange  tb'  fiog-; 
iisbaa^t  '"Sfiaa^niss^' to  ^ke^iM«^Mi^> 
-own  expiadatioit/^'wiis  a  Aiilj(  wfaioh'iwoi^t 
oil  Sonaa  things  ^eaa  sttewe  top^ibaBf  af, 
them  tfaf^e  aiobths  «iga  wki<2i' wM  nm  so' 
-iiow,and'imt9iy  eriien  wera^sMn^e  aa^w;  wi^iah 
^6akkiot^1>0so  a  Aiitwai(th(a'hiekioai1^-mn, 
isiaodenilbr^ress  iMide-kiVelo^.ti^  tbbM^i 
aotDumianddexler^li  bn«h»<^a]D«tea^'  (  i 
'  'No  otile  cibiifMlitdiea^Util^  tto  ilooaniae-: 
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^ttsittoflaJMAlla  sMmAi  c£iA#  '^MmnAa; 
)m«tfi^JifMrerihro«ii<iit^bll)t>off  iU  bsdsmo. 
[rfaft>k»cteiahipw/dir)(M/ftttdf0iidbi<ttaQ  wfca 
iM  ^afi^i^li/vagiDty-iiQder  hktattfihiy  *htu 
aeiml  4iiipaH6Q»i!(ii.tiia.ipfM4^[;''Ma(.  B 
looald  ifoni»erl|i;JiaA^eieaebr^3Mi  iiU  him,  fiattow*- 
ists.^»tb.><ttecelas^>inag^ IhH  t<^  %ka'Asd^ 
iofd'ipi|rt|r»fi0aaa(*^iiiictly:nber  ailU^.  kria/iUr 
lowlBSrt.  at.Hill.  , JHis  i atatjjiiortce^ Igir^  Um  « 
i>etoinitaiffc'aiia^:biafrjfajitjiK^ma»yfot»affy 
wUckK  Qdald/eSia((ap  miiahias  ji^aA.  atn-liw 
period t>(ii)i&Jifei,  B^jlQKSthsft  faU^o  fupf» 
^tilda^K^Md.  h*  doett/weli.iprbbaUjF  to  ^U 
ofj^bisUoiaaifor  om^  ».<Uia>iroiii|9eff  dsbciptas 
4ra  fNitslrif4>itogL.  <  bin^:  . Ai^  ^  liwawp  *  tn^it ;; 
bafetbajomngipiltjiloAtf^utlMli^dra^ 
Mr  IbeioM  liM>laai|ksiial<«th«KldB«teAso»f«C 
biaiaeM6iaj  >  Mn.i£b^;li«4^  ito  libd  co#«e0.  o^ibiH 
iMSgAuWidlifiMitss  ^aLqMda  oialtyipniSMwioii^ 
iof^lMthrlwUeh>jw«W(taifeit.iaa9rifias  oaiM 
vnpan.^lAddiirei^-.  i^  bijisoa  a&mr«6  1^017 
nQidet]ateiai6i9i<plftps^.wi^  iba-bder'  ,«ff- 
«baqUi4»f  iths^gi[»albfiMii3Rl.sktaUinI^  te  faw 
eret  iciifteitaiaedi.ani  'ia£mty{u£MlHMi:AiM- 
mfina  k9Jiae:lM^rtfca)fbiUa  aHildse  j»a«MI. 
U  aeiamwfciswf  8igpa<i<)t»ibiaastad  lbei«aMit 
ipesfast^fom.iof'goviemdQlint^  the.iVaa  wenar 
opd5l)t«vxMw^/bbcatttiplbasbt^  Mr.fiVsMaatt 
iftitbarafoiB.ia  fdtyAni^o&MrjficlgliH'iatidiifi 
sorfer  a&fiie  ia.U  advaiioa  i^  Aaa.grfeaM' 
tdaiiBs  ta  the  kaderdbipsci  i4e4)attiy.  >  1^ 
^obaltetns  reqait a  tienwbo  wifl  eoodsM  Ums* 
.to;:vieterJ)r.;  aiui  tbase  an  ^wcviatoriea  iaiip 
•geAnedi:'i&i  tna.  £alds.  alreadr^  Aigbtt  <ivoff. 
Tbsir  .patsiotiias^  io'.  eama  gsees  .  w»  do  Ji«t 
aay;  iti  t  all  n 'gosmphles.i4hat^Mttiadi»p  isding 
-vbiqb  I  M%wili^ Jittribalttti to  Ite  &*t .  Pi«. 
Miet  wiie  pofakifsiadio.^tefoiMijt^riacoBsaii, 
^andhe  jtbendtMui  staokiflffoivilxi  Jbss  oU  jUnadp 
of  patriDt'  J  It  ii ver^'Wtelim  aaa>leadat  .tt> 
bav^..atnMd.ii«i||^  afj  th^dpoofikbdd.ilaad, 
bni  whati&.toisapport  4he  fioiiasrsBa  (vtWhaii 
the  old  bird  baaf^wnliredaficaBsjangfiiad 
ita4*lhe  f^mhf^*one%itht9f  ;iisnsHyt  tai^ttm^ 
itit0  the  wdM  toi  ^99^  4urAdmMkfe»ti  <  Bis 
maybevcrytarei  jdral  tUs  fponpsf  fiadiasii 
willimil.pensbjiaAbe'wibkniessb  €bey  most 
:bavaiJeadars  irtylr.aa^aUia4>  lhai*t  ■pbsVTaf 
-theage^    And  there. 3a j»  toiyii  Aiac6r4>a- 
tfotdd  tbiin« .    '   ;:>!.    'j  '  ' 'ixn/!  iL;a>[  i*'  '••       t 
'.  :l»>Ma  'toaiMt,  ofi  &i^itfanirtiwfiia?a'ft 
tQ^^idiiHiotti4iaa;bftihaB  taU  tisfdiidn^ 
.*  fiediraiiHia  deiss  ibaok  ftmthe  tlsiM^  aMik 
cbikibobd.^   kvoaU  ibedumjainpehbi  toast 
Amt  a  teekiinoaial'Jta  ebluraeleB  nnluehodatad 
ibaak  iurthsr  ^kmajthtXr^jtbrnm^uu^f/foAt^ 
aobii,  hdhaaHdi  ".andl  ^boadbMitf  ^stto^iitba 
^aiQigBr  t.Badicida  are/dNHrled  'Ibytosa^  iwho 
diaadbctoaiimirfded  aaiitfhiisrtiptaigmni  fa* 
■atbo  Jbasl  defeia  Jtttfe  mifb^'kt  'idmmml^  add 
mnfih  IftBfl  tnr  ^bft  £ountcy«.   If  br^sfci^g  down 
in  bis.iffrtM^<wmisffioijuhP^iprp<rf^fr genius 


m/^ 


wB-«M8l  OTPd  <h«fe Hhic fmkMi&mr^ >  IBt 
Oiwlwit  sre  MIf  Mtamdir  ««l'  1m  Ml 
BOM  bets  ncMdfoi'ieirfelp  of  tk4  Spngftf 
im  LtbeMV  ^'  Ifcuwi  \tSmmy$  niiniwflo  Mf 

th«  kngtk'lo  .wlriek,bt(n  Mtf^  t^:^  flit 
efinknt  wofk  tb!^jtpagr»  ttdbsilf  .Utniiq(h 

iMia»^  be  yiifteitiArt>witt  tbn^epfeBH 
•ndD  wkeo  he  {>ieMii«i4faeQk«>ivilli  iBod^^cbi^ 
eoteleentmifrto  ihe.wMkL  "  A  thM  BiDdM 
leader  nniet  vMreribenUte,  end  !itiFer  denUi 
Tktoie  Mie  edoh  nedmowpeeitivgilbiinirdto 
tU  fotiti     We  JMvb  Omtdf  md  Aeti^ 


•feetoeof  tthMT  who«Mi«l4£k»fMimitd^ 

peeAibt  'M.<tb'tt>S()eeMeMifa?e«rlbr«iWii»> 

nta  te  tka  Bottny  baft>rilhBr  wtengrwiiMi 

naUng  fiwditlllewtnfbt  oflieiMraDGa    Hb 

tksQiy  tinite  Oieabem.ol  PmriiMlQiitsiumM^be 

wMng  m&»  tUin  4dp«l«l,  paid  ^'««itar 

aevrsiito,  dii4  eMi  ^iiorieera  li^ht  td  diMbef 

tinir  amatcie  tUn^ordhiary  doi(iiB0tn»«hs«6^ 

i»rfiiQfir  puifcihad  ^bf  tiore  tine  doe  edpiwej^ 

^wididibfc    Ottib  ilrqifaife,  Am* A:  kaia^ 

tatft  w  ae.sfaMt^Bnd  ^eiMvel^  tketike  leeMr 

eitcNiay  edkn  asrer  be  a^rtlLthsttie  irilhwi  be 

eekbid  tofmorvew^)   WiU-^Ms^Syve^  -mtf- 

Twe  e  eoBtart  vdih.Mk; PWttorl '  finndtdfa. 

Bright  Fitibfy  KkcHned  'id  .mAe^ce  bver <  lA 

api  pupils  f .  Tbe  oely.^pk»  by  wWdi-ftUe 

rapporlc  of  tbe  itbdiekl  pMt^  laen  be  piuni 

i&to  ebejito«be)i0iiiewilkoitt'ebiieknif  bedi. 

Ur.-Okdflttee  *i»  frr  teeisigMBW  ae  m  pMit 

haAm  mot  .to  be  Mif  eoMoiebtHV^  Ihis^iiMl. 

Tfaki  neneotf  be^oppeaee  bM>K>wib  fisvs  il> 

tfenc'of  .bie'f)TOB[iiioiie«ie'.ibU0ir6fe  be  hm- 

wok^'  dbMlilieljr.pade^ltej    The^l  fo^ee 

vitbnfc  bin  lili  ki  oveio6HiaBAbii.iBenifM, 

tiiii6>  ivjibkilo'  attdoeeee  f  fluil  ii]fv:'bear 

^  ceme:«beii.4be:aRUt<^f-d]itf'eeBmoiMf 

^^IhttproeeiA'of  |fert»tlea  k  ebeecanliBbiM. 

Skmi  (be  k  mm  knon  f  leoed  a*  tkeiheM  df 

teltibaral  npdbHf)  wilb.-Akat  eppiafite  o£«ILilb 

ttwbBiK  .Bfl*tbe4Kadwtioi»>9^fiai«ed^Mfb 

taqfrnted..  K' MrJ Oedftebb  bed  i mini i1 

^  fonser  lofmmmftvomomi^dg .  ikm\  inab 

€ltifcjh,  wIbm^  St«aikb*be' be  today!'    Ifae 

kH6wdiB  in r.HM:*imm  .be#e  eddeataii^lkB 

^wdai^  soA  H.aBodfll'^beiaiBe4it6»piai|Mibi>'k! 

Ut  w  ibak  bmetpnaeorsklUi)  T^kedjbte 

"Kidioal  p^iffff  k MUD'piest  bddell  dprneie 

^^^  tbe^BadJaela,  andbidd  ikam  <wilb 

koto  'la  e«kerwMfk,«l6  oUMb.be  prcteaaed 

^>kl  kU  'fleideiwkipb'4My»be;ddem^ifb. 

v^^eo^'ito'ipkdr  fap^QlkdkBaakMi'ate 

Powk|(iiiiaribiltna  •.<.  .  i  >.!u.  •-- .wh'    '.-.o-tt 

Aipii^^  tdio<v:kfles«  BeiiGii  ife  bia 

oidk^and  hadthft  alnmhftTH  of  hin  flhildhftod  j 

^Niyd  by  afreet  dcea^  ef^  ^Riyi9J»^  wf- 

^^VH  »  likely  to'cobply  withitJ^pe:.qofdi.l 


Ikuil  )MBdr  ibr«  Mr.  -ikfi4«flr.  We  nu^  be 
ahre.i4bai.tbe7€hndiiMid  otbar  tribes  wiU 
edt  Iftdidrnibiarwahnr  -£or  Ibevatne  reaaoa 
k«(do4i«lre^jefei4b't<i^  ^mbei^eif a  pbiie-iii 
ftii«*iv«DffidM  ofiibertit^  fie  bae  been:  ap 
plyia^  kb  Mbnltiee  to  tlik  etialyek  of  tke 
TfAf  ndud,  bad  attaein]^  iPitb  fi^antpertf^ 
nebs  Ai  €kafqb  <stbkk  ds  ibe  pb)eet  ^  affe&- 
tied|ofvieibtbn^tnd'OeaifeiBtitoi  tbomnrndaof 
diT'aoraitB^idMn'  ia  iamtf^ftat  of  the  woild, 
fldidi!to  irbieb  :ef«B'jtbeB^^wbd  ^teiid  outside 
fei'fie'veMebyftbe  tribote^ofrT^epeet.  Bat 
«o  6iibic<loia ,b»fi$  atttibiJHiitod  tbvtlMr.  Jobii 
Mbrt  lfillk«>aU'kvre  i9Mle>  i  ibrmal  elli^^ 
adto.ktttk  f  a*  ^pertf  Srbicb'  avewil  i  that  'in  our 
p^ilind  a^'eddahqatenetbere  k  iiothti^ 
kMeb'^bati^orthlBMt^'iialbtng;rwbick  onf  bt 
tibl  te^diaeaided^  U  tbaae  tinea^H  k  not 
fliddi>  W  dpft  tbat  i  Toak  rerii^  the  opiaibiift 
^kMa  k^^kMe-fprdfeaaed^  add  ku  adaptM 
kibisel^  W  a^MHrfipentill  ontlti  Btit  tUre 
ai«ifil|Mbnd  cvdikbatanoiaiMidi  wontd  b^re 

ti%rfiAf'Of:pint>eae  «  Mn  Mill.  He  h^ 
wfitten  jk  %  beM««re>  in  feaniesi,  and  .bia 
«araa»ldeaa'%aaraTr|iyedrtb0  miadt  6f  other 
iu^n."'  He. Ha  >^a.  pbfiosd^ier^we.  viae  .tba 
iaroiid  i*  acf  feaeifig  ta&nae^aadf  ^Htb^pbM 
•aMf'abt'aoppcBbdf  <te  eaiu  mncb  aboat  tbe 
Mhie«'t>^'tbe1t  «pinkr*a«  fie  baa  iVmnd^ 
It  dUtinet  wboplt*Df{>tb(H|ght  We  ba^e^  vk 
eetdmbQ  wkb  eilbn,  dimed  ac  waxkh  in- 
tttraa0eiY  jfroia  <'kfe  *ed)ier'kTHQneB,  that  w^ 
TievTitaitb^palQ  eodterrow  the  aberrstionBof 
« {lotwieMlibMMtet'  'Hiere'^katieticenaiDw 
4y/  be  "baa  ^M  .0%  ^abcfbt  bal^iaibniied 
ttedple;-  *lV>«rcbiniot  4ell  frbat  tbeir  my  of 
*bibkhig»  iday  be;  ft  Vikri^  from'dfl^todafirt 
jperbabe  witk  tka*  laat  book  they  bavo  read.'  * 
W4tir tbk*<iMmliplioii  of  aoperienty  to.  hti- 
-wbi»<tiDiiinMea'v7i^'haf«  a'Vi^  to  axpeet 
ealtn  Attdikr^coytaidahMl  epibioDa,  avd  coii- 
'gkitooy'  ia:ni«itt«fMn^  ibeai,  ie<ren  if  ti^e  j^at 
mifi^^Mtj  of  fi^fiolp&  aa  anattahiatle.'  i 

:  itr;  Mill*  baaiadVoeited  :Hberty,  bnt  ib  th^ 
^irerke  wblcb  )'baide  bia  rapatatioa  be  wkk 
itoir^r  ibei  liboitie  ef  ^anairoby^  and  c^H- 
hl^w*  HimW  AleMeilfbr  maDyopitiTofi^ 
J#]|i4lk«^  ahbiMlieeitfdaroKybaly  ov  maotniO, 
bn^  aa  we  ahall  presently  show,  his  ait-dntwk 
'pkAlMkkii^  yim^  alwi^a  leaveiied  wItU  Ihe  ^ 
^^eiMffita^'ki^redieaft  of  jMibere^  In  tb^ 
imak  f^fo^MbP^yfijMr  yesra  tw4  ndgbt  be 
>^eat«n«  ^klt  Mf.  MH '  be  A  refomt  mno  bid^ 
e#(f.  .Woctnli^tfiapped)  4lN>iii'Mr;-M|ll  tb« 
te<»NlMiii]tb  ]M«lMUefMloMAief;  '  Siace 
b«^birtik^*>«l>  abti^e  *^  W  poli|mf  b6 
iba4  diM^il|di|fa«t4hb  end  of  ibe  ^ien^e  of 

toa^diicontented 


Ml  ■H'J,'^'  ■*  *.i  fi ''' 

*  Bpeaeh  in  tE^  Uoqm  of  Qosm^pftii  Jtay  81,  I86«i 


McCion  of  &•:  po^oklion  att  Ai^ihtfr^ 
mandy-witfadat  retomie.  61  ooiiiiJBwrio>i«bf 
jnitice,  eipc4ieocy^<ur  .exiitfiiff  intglwi^li,  :Ji 
aDj  noinba'  of  nullcoiiteatslDairti'lklii  Um 
hind  wbi^fa  belongB.to  ^imte  ptmaa  bbaV 
be  mftdd  «¥ier  .to  thein^  Ibe  otlwr 'MdMi 
must  Buimait  to  thd  hijiiry*  •  ib  mayi)*  in 
injury  of  th^  mott^gnevons  mad  .feiggmvatoa 
iDnu  to  coihpol!  a^mtti  to  pavli  Ivifth- liia 
proper^  at  a  priet.  tet  upon  it  hf .  anotken 
Jlr.  MHi  titetB  ail  tack  oonaiden^aoitt^^vMi 
lofty  eoDtempt  - Wo'  kavo  not  to  aak  n^^di^ 
or  this  kiogdom  upon  thotrhole.iB  ^tvetffied 
fidrjy  and-wfth  good  uiteDtioai,  bot  whether 
a  dinatisfied  oMa^  .00  mktMtimhit  thattolaii 
may  be  at  the  momeiit^  deehre  to.  modify  iho 
pUui  of  the  go7e»aeiit  If  they  chivie  .for 
a^flOYerQIfae^  taggeoted  by^tfio  ineobatiiit 
and  reckless  whinttH>£tfocfKfknrc^tlMly<ii|fa^  ^ 
to  have  itb  This  is  tiie  T^aia  teadiiDg  of  Miv 
HilPa  paaiplilet  epon  Ireland,  aaA  it  anukuits^ 
when  atripped  of  fine  |riupasesy  tot  ist  idea 
of  goremmeilt  vkieh  womid  be  rejected  by  a 
o6nfederatio&  of  brisaiids;  II  one  loete  or 
cqaanders  bis  sha^  ke  is  to  nrake  it  tipibj 
impoTorishing  the  cobmdoii;  <toek.  Broa 
freebooters  conld  liot  keep  «p  a  ibaad  or  each 
a  system.  >What  dft^n^^  i^'  ^^^l^  ^e. 
Miil« '  than  tko  law  la  £e  aaai^  [ia  Snl^and 
and  Ireland]  if  opinion  andtbe  aoeial  jekrcim^ 
stanoes  of  tneeonnftry  wn  betteif  tha»  the 
lav  ?  '*  This  is  a  pr^nant'question.  Opio.- 
ion,  then,  ia  abora  kw.  The  dnly  test  of  the 
proprioty.  or  justice  of  a  law  is  ue  opinioa 
of  those  who»  from  rariona  oliiiseii»  are  dis- 
satisfied with  it  If  .we  heaitAte.  Ix>  adc^  thia 
new  method  of  holding  aoooanioai^eAttk 
together  we  are  prdnoiioeed  to  he  a  liation 
.^baskinff  in  a  foolV  pacadiee^'  ooooeited 
above  all  other  batiottfe  of  oat  iaatitattoils,  a. 
people  incapable  of  nndetstandiog.  ;  If  any 
one  sag^ests  the  «se  of  thote  iHeans  for 
maintaioxDff  the  iotegHl^  of  the  empire 
which  we  fad  in  daily  reqoisilion  elsewMTe 
— in.Mt  Mill's  model  tcmibilie  as  woU  as  in 
this  besotted  ]atid--*Mr.  Mill  nipliea  to  him 
thas }  *  The  lime:  is  oome  when  the  detoioo* 
rUcy  of  one  cowdtiy  will  join  hatids  wilh 
the  democracy  of  4iu>Uieii  latber  thiuai  baick: 
.their^  owa.  roU6g.  antkomiM  uk  ptiUing  it 

doWO.'f  ■    .  •-.;::-..  ^  •...    ' 

These  expressklns  are  casaal  iUmtratiotip 
of  the  imperioaa  dogmatiuu  whiah  the  Kadi- 
cal  school  haTO'fMfoptiML  us  the  vehicW  of 
Aehr  opinkMia*  It  is  iiQA4kA«ggeitioii>wbieh 
they  preseiltto  oft,  it  isjaniOrmiiaoo^  .M«. 
)^  hsA  fioqaetilty  ^dototedi  on  nhMrae^ 
principles^  the  rigljt  oTHbort^  of  q^pioi^'ana 
he  has  thereby  giuned  a  laMitig  umebii.  But 

k     Ill     t1     ■   .1     ■!      H  I  IM  Jii^ 

*  ^England  and  IreUnd,*  p.  If. 


tiic  pt<overi>hi  Mliscpriknoe  iMweeii  poeeept 
Mid  eiample  ia  foriied  afresk  im.  im  tm^ 
Hitjown  hebittial  method  of  atgamontiaiM 
j^ies  the '  most  'Strycing  ki8tan6e  that  tonld 
well  befoond  in'  the  iraide  na«f  <^  eontm* 
veisy  of  absofate  ihtde«aoee.  He  does  net 
pennithhaaelf  td  exchange reasoBo  with  his 
oppoas^fc  it  ia  a  quicker  prosemi  to  kooA 
€bxm  dowm,  The;^  aso^incapable,  dnU-wktedt 
sIxqMd,  coBOeited^  inSeonble  to  troths  And 
yot  Mr.  Mill  has  kimself  lastuncied  tie  that 
tbe  ftonoeffenoe  we  i^anioonmit  against  lib- 
erty Ms  to  aUgmatise  Ihoee  who  bold*  the 
o<tettmi^  opinion  m  bad  and  iannocmi  men,'* 
wbiek  isanieiBGti aW  ooaciae  deacripdoa  of 
what  Mk.  MoU  does  wheooptr  ho  jmMi 


this  perverse  ipB^mftioBw    When    fao  heam 
obywgations  on  the  heads  of  those  who  ob» 
jeci  to  «n  nnietoicted  suffrage,  «r  to  the 
diSkiiDance  of  the  t^nedneated'  ekw%  or  to 
ooafiseation,  he  onght  to  remember  that  the 
ofibtoders  tniqr  hate  been  'biroiiffbt  up  at  hk 
owk  foet    ThB  doctrines  mhkA  ke.now  de* 
BOQiicea  with  eo  imidi  paieioki  bm^  'formerly 
kame  been  his<«iWD.    It  is  bard-wkeii  a  maa 
foigeti  kisowa  diiMrcBf  sod  ^aot  only  tmas 
'Am'  eikt  ol'doors^  bot  takm^aaray  tkeir 
eharactisn    Mr.  Mill  once  tangkt  that  ex^ 
tmme  ptfjadicea  to  the  disadvaotage  of  tbe 
noh  fonned  ^aiprobaUe  reenk  of  demoeratie 
foelingi*     If  socialist  opinions  were  a<)dedito 
these  peqQ<Hoeft—-aindt»e  opinions  advaneed 
in  the  pan^let  on  Lrdand  haYO  a  dkect 
tendency  tc^arda  socialism,  ao  isr  aa  tkey 
falnro  any  praetical  beating  at  sdW-tfaen,  ke 
aays,  ^  it  may^kscomo  infomousJli  the  ey«s  cf 
th  e  majonty  ito  possess  move  property  than 
eomo  veiy  small  aBioimt,>or '  an^  income «ot 
earned  by  manoal  kbonr.'f    This  k  aM  that 
those  who  wished  to  make  caatkms  ckaage^ 
tm^ead  of  violent  revolotioas^  in  oor  Oons^nv* 
tkm  erev-veotitred  to  maintain ;  and  b^okii 
Mr.  M|U  eaUsed  forth  nnon  tkem  with  thk^ 
bladgeoaa^  and  scattered  diem  with  grievooft 
bfowa*    fie  waa  aabaoMd  to  tkink  that  each 
pooT'Spintlem  crealaares  comld  be  his  owa 
eaoBti^maa*    Ho  piovedtliat any. party pDt> 
tind  forwani  these  Ttews  ranst  by  aa  irreveB- 
sibfe  law  be  the  'stupidest^  party.  .  In  tkit 
eise^'WO  ahoold  haite^oaditj  we  might  heve 
ibosh  apaaed  kis  denadckdaeiia.    Men  artf  act 
eipiaettd  to  fight  agsinat  the  deatioiea.   B^ 
iwmofly  ho  ^e  a.  pmotical  applicatieii'  k> 
kiageneeal  reflection  whiek  fowothen b»f^ 
daae^  tp  si^^gmt:  ^  Opmkms  si^at  in  prin- 
eipli  to  thiBse  iaksady  pnevaili  widely  mifi^ 
tfie  Artisan  ohis^  aod  weigh  opprss^firiy  <^ 
those  whoare  amenable  tathoopanoU'dtttfl]^ 
ol  that  dai^  aaaMlyvito   owa  asemben. 

.■■ini.   , .^-^ -L- 1 ^ ..   ■'■■   -^ 

*  *Knay  on.Ijiberty  *  (Popular  9^0D)>  p-  ^l* 
t  Ibidi  p.  61 
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al  all,  it  mu^  im  true  sa  niiter  nfhoviikm 
it    Bat  in  practiee  fre  do  notiiad  tfatt  is  M 
'What  IB  one  nmnV  meat,''^yB  Ae  homcty 
orororb,  /fe  aDother  matiy  poidbo.*    In  Mr. 
Milfa  moeth  the  observations  welbave  quoted 
are  wisdom;  inthemoaths  of  othanthejwe 
pore  iataitj,  iMofeat  cakuasnf,  we  koBw  not 
what.     If  any  ntea  Whcr  ia  ropp^eed  to  a  do< 
mocrattc  rate  of  the  raajoritf  sfaooM  Jiutiiy 
hiniself  tipon  Hie  jpontid  that  ptopertj  tnlght 
be  plseed  in  jeopsfdr,  he  on^fht  rather  bd 
accused  bj  Mr.  Mill  of  imitation,  Uie  sincerest 
hrm  of  flattery,  than  of  ignorance  and  Uind- 
neas.    For  Mr,  Mill  Ymn  wrilten, '  Is  there  oot 
a  oonsiderable  daiifper  lest  they  [the  majority} 
Bhoiild  SbroW  mfpeo  the  poaieiaoiw  of  wftsst  is 
called  realised  'property,  andnpoii  th^krger 
incomes,  si^  unfsfr  ibate,  or  even  the  whole, 
of  the  bnrdet)  of  taxation,  and'  having  don^ 
KS  add  to  the  amount  without  scruple,  ex- 
pending the  proceeds  in-*  modes  supposed  to 
conduce  to  the  orofit  and  advantage  of  the 
Isboaring  class  f  ^*    What  fairness  'is  theirs 
in  a  man  who  could  put  this  question  to  us  as  a 
lerioiB  study,  &nmigT'n>iiD4r  ibd  dSnoMein^ 
tiiose  who  danaotMisweri^  satMutiH^I ' 
Ajrain,  be  sliys,  ^  We  know^what  powerful 
srgi&entBy  thermoredangenosbecouso  there 
■  aponkm  oftnilkivtheii^  laiqF  be-hesnghl 
tgatnstall  inheritanoe^  against  the  po#er  of 
beqeeit,  agaiist  every  advantag*  whiehc  owe 
penoa  seeou  to  have  over  aw^er '  (^age 
51).    Heroes  ou  to  aafe^^^is'kreaaonsUe 
to  think  Uiat  -even  moeh  vorei*  oultmHec) 
niads  than  thoee  of  the  ultaserieal  inajori^ 
CSS  be  eapeoted  to  be,  wiA  havd  sa  dali^sate 
acooscience,  and  so  just  an  appreciatioe  ef 
whstkagafiiist  iMeir'  owe  a|M^Bt  hiMM, 
tlnsthey  will  rejeetihedband  tooiaeumerable 
other  faikeiosw  hieh  witt  press  ie  upoe  thimi 
fr^  all  quarters,  as  eeon  as  ithey  oomd  iato 
power,  tO'indaoe  tbem  tx>''fottow  •  their  own 
Klfiih  indinatioos  ind  shVirts%hied^  ndtkns 
of  their  own  ffood^  in  opposition  ttf  justioe^  at 
the  ezpenee  'o!  aHrother  elaeses  and  el  [ioateri^ 
^1^  (lUdJ).     Now  these  asa  net  qiiesImM 
i^hicktum  upon  the  sfaiftiej^pdHticsof  the 
koiir.    They  involve  a  principle  whiok  codid 
^  have  been  true  in'  1806  endr  kkb  iA 
l^d.    The  go  to  the  veiy  teot  ef  aU  the 
viota  ef  a  politiQal  sysSaau.    Yetifeny  «t^ 
l^mpt  be*  made  to  appfy  Ike  troth,  a^tietk 
vhiehMn  Mik^  baa  eoleBHiiy  enjemed  epoe 
^Hl  ()vaotidal>l^pBblieB,  bo  libguage  latte 
^Isst  to  eondemn  the:  p^oeeediag.    It  ia 
IM  eaes^^ibr  a  trsatiae^  bet  it  ie not  gedd 
^Qgb'fer  the  deB)agogae%  comer  of  thi^ 
J^soss  of  Oooimoaa.    ;£  phihMiphe^  /wko 
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chaegea*  his  ^oeteine  iritk  every  change  of 
the  nBoon>  iiuty  -  bel  calM  eceeiAiric; '  but.  thcr 
pBloaapher  who  awalioWs  kb  oem  tisBetv^aa 
eoollTaeeonoeieiDiailrawtoUow  their  yooegy 
ae^mereaion  tkeae.wkoiir  ke  taiq;httoTe< 
sp^ct  kis.  wesd%  'givea  his  •  tmeet  adButae 
flSQoh'eaese  fdr  sorrow  and  regtet. 
..  Dannr  Ahe  .^iseoMRMM  eE  leoent  -  years 
upon  Befomii  it  Was  often  oooteeded  b^  Lord 
Cfia^Hirtie  and  others  that  a  fob  of  nemliess 
might  probdblyM  innier  the  eODtsel  ofin* 
terests  whkk  wereadveiseto  tke  interests  of 
tkSi  oeunftry  aK  kuf^  ^We  must  all  mmembee 
#itb  'What  iedigeation  tkeee  sojjgeatioiie  were 
reeeiredbyMr.  Mill  and  kistfriebda;  Oao  we^ 
thee;  Cad  She  saaotioii  ef  no  ^igh^utkority  §at 
tkena  f  We  tern  to  Mr.MiiV'  Biapieseetativd 
GMi¥enudenty'  and  tkdre  We  ase  it  written  :^ 

*  Looking  at  democracy  in  the  way  in  which 
it  is  commonly  conceivedj  &&  the  rule  of  the 
numencfl-l  nasjority,  it  ia  surely  posflibW  that 
the  ruling  power  mtky  be  untll^r  the  dominjoa 
of  sectiorxfil  or  cUm  iuter<^fit\  polntiug  to  con* 
dijct  difTerent  IVom  that  whioa  would  be  dio- 
taied  bj  impartial  regard  for  the  int^est  o( 
all  ...  ,  Suppose,  again,  a  mmorit?  of 
Allied  labourerii,  a  majoritV  of  uiv^kLlled;  tlie 
experience  of  many  Tr^de  UuioDa,  uriles$  they 
ari.'  greatly  caluin Dialed*  juBtifiea  the  apprehen-; 
sion  that  equality  of  earaiogs  might  be  itopoe^d 
as  an  obi i fixation,  and  that  piecework,  payment 
by  the  hour,  and  sH  prsctit^s  which  enable 
superior  itiduatry  or  ability  to  gaiij  a  superior 
reward,  might  be  put  down-  Ltigiilative  at- 
tempts to  ra^:^  wage^  hmitatiou  of  comficti<« 
tion  in  the  labour  marlcet^  taxea  or  reatrictiocs 
on  machinery,  and  on  improvements  of  all  kinds 
tending  to  dispense  with  any  of  the  existing  la-; 
bour-^eren,  perhaps,  protection  of  thf  home  pro* 
diioer  a^ainsi  foreign  industry^are  very  natural 
(I  do  not  vol:^..^^  u>^&y  TvUt^^r  po':^:iHcJ  -c, 
sttUst.^A  'feeluag  of  daaa  inlereiit  in  a  gor^em* 
iag  poi^ority  of  znanoal  labourers '  (pp.  48|  49)* 

Thesi^  «g»ft»;  srenottmiWons  which  1v6re 
hsstily  expressed.  Or  whieb  ahy  circnmstances 
hare  dispnoted.  They  are  the  resnit  pf 
seriottt  study  an(i'thotigbt|  and  of 'a  wise  estir 
tn^te  of  ikll  the  coi^drtions  of  tr^ie  Btktesnmn- 
ship.  Why  Mr.  Mill  haa  discarded  tbeno  is  s 
matter  wliich  he  may  be  lirft  to  settle  with 
hnnseft.  But  nntil  tie  has  exposed  their 
fhllscy,  how  cati  he  i^eqnire  l^ls  earnesf  follow* 
ers  io  forget  atl  the  tvSining  they  have  recetr- 
ed  from  him  f  The  exiffencies  Of  {>oliticaI  Efb 
S^  great ;'  bot  Mr.  Miffy  toice  has  reached 
many  tfaotiaands  who  khow  little  more  of jpofi^ 
Ileal  fife  than  whkt  he  has  taught  them.  They 
diifnot  ehange  the  whde  structure  6t  thefr 
ttiiwds  s6  W>on  -A  thefr  mMter.  We  maintaiii 
that  Mr.  MillTliotild  at  Isa^t  have  patience 
w^  his  own  disciple  If  he.b^ne  teaching 
s6eah^  he  miMl«give  then  Une  to  ooderstoiia 
his  new  ddginas.  We  mar  eaaiiy  forgive  the 
nan  who  has  misled  tis;  bol  he  ought  never 
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tebe.  'Mr.. Mill'  nowi  bide^iui.  fn-erarei  Mf 
uiivemlf  snffoaga  -  In  ibe^)ifayff-4^wsi)'  facf 
idkflRred  iiis  tewotto^gmdelriiatoooBeltiGlioot 
hemerer  roodDmeiideQl  an  saiteitocHhRMshtte  ^ 
ftudan :  ad^seoating.  ^xtensioiia  te  ^astbsdhe^l' 
to  insist  on:  tbmtiiaportuw^'d  :varioi]B(tu^ 
gwdsAgfuxMttbe  donmiimi^fmere-iDiiml^re. 
riQiifil'<rdtk«  war  one  o6.tb^t  eKpeffienti^ 
Vforj^  said  JdL  Mill,  'Jl  is  nol^utefelytat  Innt' 
ftd,  <thak;.the  ^eonstitatioD.  of  Ibe  loouotiy 
thoakiidficiamrigfion»de  to  W  cbtitl«d  toatf 
wbch  .political  poorer 'iU  .kBO«rhKlgt<'  i^(^Be^ 
pre8e«tatwe:€hMrmiajent»Vpb  .IS}.  Tkat'^tt 
paan  aboukl  beaeo^dnted  oqual/iR  tlMUMmiu 
oi«e  of  poliluiU  ^wordst'tdogiKiaiwd  kafvitf 
held.to^'labbaMskiiiebi^oiii;  Mi^  wia 
Bot  hava  Idarni  ^t  le^fa  <«ldia :  fnmv  Mtj 
^iiU,lyet,u^bear>im:— ,    -  4^  „    /     .» 

*  Tlii  American  iiiatitiitions  have  imprint^ 
Strongly  oa  ti:ie  A  me  neap  mind^  llmt  ^uj  oiie 
man  (with  a  wtife  skin)"  15  1^  guod  aa  ai^ 
other  J  and  it  ia  Ifett  tJ^at  tH^/tit»e  crficd  i^  noar^' 
connected  with  some  of  tlie  qigre  UnTarouraUe 
pointg  in  American  ciiaractcr,  ft  f$  noi  a  small 
mis<hi^f  Ouxt  the  mnsHtTitton  6/  ani^  country 
9houM  sanction  thm  cresd  •  for  the  beHt^f  in  it 
whether  expr<Js«  or  taojt  'in  almost  as  detrj- 
menUl  to  mjoral  and  btenectual  excellence^  as 
6nj  efect  which  mm\  Tormsr  of  gOTtrnment 
can  produce.'—'  Repre^eBtatiY,fe  QOTernmcuf'' 
(popular  f-dir.inn),  p,  74. 

'  -He"  proceeds.  Ml  f(b<ywtliitr'^botioa««  i!b% 
•"lets  edfieated  cIubsob'  are  mode  flj^  pOBROsA^ 
ors  of  power  they  know  that  iheir  mere  wil^ 
can  prevail,  and  reason  has  hltle  infinenae 
over  them.  If  it  Were  a  politw^ia^H  fi&hitig  (^w 
Votes  who  had  finnnciated  th^^e  prinuiplai# 
and  ftfterwmr<lft  reptidiated  thern  all,  we cotild 
tinderstand  hi§  molireH,  and  we  nhould  «i3e 
the  uselessness  of  nppe#ilitig  to  hi»  regArd  fdr 
his  own  consi$terif;y,  When  a,  public  man 
pow  is  caught  in  the  act  of  eating  hii  own 
words,  Im  offetice  !»  wiped  away  if  he.pfeadsj 
'No  matter  what  I  professed  }>^terdaj — tidf 
is  what  I  nay  wow.*  Eal  wc  cannot  conic^ 
to  have  Mr,,  Mill  degraded  ,io  this  le^el  I^ 
)s  a  inau  of  whom  hii;  coautrjr  ii  proud,  and 
that  ho  ehouM  bo  the  first  to  wpcio  the  Isf 
toure  of  a  lifetijpQe,  andto  declare  all  biapoH^ir 
0ai  teachiog%  fallacious,,  iHjioti^li^g  jess  thap 
a  oationd  miafortuno.  ,     . 

Jf  we  invit^i  the  reader  to  gUnce  at  two  qr 
three  other  pasaa^ea  from  Mn  Mfll's  writiiigs, 
it  IS  not  so  ranch  for  tlie  purpoio  of  provit^g 
that  Ml'., Mill  has  changed  hie  opinions^  ^ 
to  vladicate  those  who  gtiil  Uiiuk  that  thci^ 
is  weight  and  force  in  them  :- —  ', 

« The  nafttrrtil  Wliicy  «if  iefli^litiitsyfe  got^ 
eniiteoiai^  «s  «f  tfi#d4Mr  •  divilla|ift<ttl,  'is  kf^^n^ 
odIiectiTeiiliodiiOGritjo  moSi  thiartoitlmK^  is  in* 
•vested  li|rriUrx^4»^tipgi0  tattcsloQiioiiv/of  Ite 


taai}lBie/tkfliv'r6M}t''lbein^  ft)  ^^aoe'  ^e  prm- 
mgiiAipofm^r  iaiifehci  kaoda  «f  tlrnwi  more  and 
onor^  bia]f»fr  ,tta|s,big)i^at  Aeireltof  ifiatn^^lioii  in 

Uie  comD^^ity.  ....  ,f,  ,,  ..JX  iis  a^  admitted 
i^i  th^t  in  ihe^  A^^i^  .^^^^^^Jy  '^hich  ia 
Constructed  Qn*^i8''fatilty  inbdel  \L  c.  df  repre- 
^ntati6n '  ILtcordin^  to  local  mstforities],  the 
M^ly  cWtSvarted  members  of  the  dommuDily, 
«xde]fH7«uch  df  4i6ai  ^  ai^eiriHiiig  to  sacrifice 
th^o*.  ifwik  epipionv  and'  nasdes  o€  judgment^ 
SUd-b^cMie  .tii€^iaer^  moii(|^>iepeB  of  tbeff 
infer^rs  ip..,kna:vYtf!dgfi^.  feldfPH  ^T^en  offv 
tl^'mselt^  for  poQigfresa  Of  Ihe  Stat^  Legisla- 
iures,  so  uttle  likelLhodd  have  th^  of  being  re- 
tyrned.* — *  Representative  Governments'  p.  59. 
*  '  Thofef /'  x|pdeed,  if  anysudh^  there  be,  who 
toA&t  pretence  of  eqiiA' jnsnce,  aim  only  at 
iiubstituting  the  oksft  asMidaticy  of  the  poor 
for  ,tlKil  d£  th^asob}  will  bf  oa«^  be  vnfkTOor- 
4^M>«<^cbame!wbi(^plapea  bdth.on  alotaL 
[yh^f  /;Mjb?n^^^  reie^Tod  to  m.  Id:.  Hare'a  plan 
<fi  reptesent^tipnj  £at  X.4^n9(^  l^lieve  that 
any  such  wish  e^cisU  at  present  among  the 
v^o'rking  classes  of  the  coi^nttv,  though  I  would 
Hdt'anstoer  for  ^  effect  which  opportunity  and 
deimcigbcfic  arHflbesmay hetedfkr  have  in  exciting 
«^*— Ibid.ji>.«lw'  :• 

>•  npoo  thii .  lattflrremark.  Mr^  Mill  inigiit 
fotiM  :prefMiaionai  aa  a  8acry>Mui  thoy*  wodd 
be  BMm  g^iheraHy  done^defi  /IImmi  his  reeent 
olflMlls  ^.vodr  WFereBbe.  «a  W  iMige.  He  is 
abfv  ta^oUng-Ahaft^en^r^rtlifiBg  higoTernnieoi 
tontt  he  yieldad  to  olamoiir,*aiMd  be  aaramofis 
the  iiivoi^oC  ^fakuqily  and  popdar  resentmeiit 
fop|l^e'sD{lpiV6Mio«'OfooBinvyQfmiiona.  We 
iMsmo^  irondalr  '4bift^  the  sdiool  baa  istlready 
|>tHMhieed'  a  iHiniitery,!^RdM>  jitmigly  reoom^ 
QMnda.CMiiiM^'tO'  o«t  l^pfovial  asm  party 
laadelr,  >  aad>  tUi^  Tibeakia  was  a  model 

'Wll€»i'<  ••!••- 

.t>B«t.ibt(^/wfakkJ^ Mill  dropa  into  the 
otitKof  iiriadoBBH>feKdio'hi8'diflciple8  ia  grate* 
fiib^il  pleaBattl'ieotiipared.wi^lbe  venom 
vAricbi'Mdierioi^ finaiii  fovceta loar  lips.  Ii 9 
posaible.  Ik>  Tea^t  tfia  «iAbor  of  the  treatises 
onfiiogle!  ^  ^Politicud  Booftomy/  bat  we 
oap  k>d1j  atand  ia  awc|  of  ^t,  Goldwin  Smiths 
Sbial^ii.philMatihar  tfaiah^jiacoarge.  He 
i«Ma )  \\i% '  dread:  decaaet^  >  itfnd .  bia  pntk  u 
•ttewn  with  tb«  bbbes  dfttbe  disobodient 
Wftbairaaomi9  diffidence' in. inggesdng  that 
be  lolhoi^iany  leader.  Hfe  has  erec^  for 
bioatalf  ■«  tolitai^y 'thronev  .aoA  we  bear'^ii 
Mct'ironi  it/occaMaaUy^^aeadnug  forth  eatn^ 
liiaiMd^  .ttiitcfa  m  aisa  captaitia  of  the  old 
aabiaol*  nawl  to  /innB>  theia;  ^itb  a  fieh  ex- 
obfeimnoa  .<^ 'bki>  la,i|paa^  Other  Radicab 
nnlbmbav  tbait  diifcrmDn  ia  lioless  necemry 
lb«t  tKnuagu  ion  jdMaoobesadf  % eampaign. 
fCbejr  do  «0t  nfake  oa  aoqnaioted  with  aU 
tbMr  bop^  ifaiicp&proelaniation.  Bai  Mi 
(joldwin  Smitk  <^<^T>nA».  constrain  biuacK 
Mji^l^lj:.  from  con8);ita^ojU(]  <;^Qses.  Be 
cannot  eved  lireathe  unseen.  *  ]^fituralii^  telj 
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im tkafc  the  caruMu  Ktifo  emKiBm^iBmwwt'm 

oewtootiy  mkff:  tfa«  ne^efaitf .  eC  nvif  ^(^ 

liM  siirftHie  to^tlte  in  fireth  aii<    ABdwwii 

witb  Mr«  Goldirm  Stnitbl    It:  &  ifll|WMftiUa 

fiorluinioktepotitofmght    Thiel^  k^seoia 

delect  is  bit  ci>iteo6ilidii  ifhAth  MifjoB  hiib 

to  be  alwAjtt  ob  U^iuffiMe,  wdi  it  wold  ba 

daUery  to  M^timt-  tb*  Itif  isriiiotipiroMd  by 

Ub  viaitB.     Ebiisioos  of  thoad  maa^  vat^oi** 

•oareaietti  io^Uia  partf  wfaieb  awiialiiiii,-i>iit 

inj  uaeMto^tha  general  pablia,  wBoJotHUy 

cxj^ass  wbal  ia  only  tbeaaerat  tfaoO|^tt  of 

tbeir  aaaociat6%  ar  afviti'  papoie  ptan&.'froM 

which  thejr  would  ahnnk;    Wkea  Mr.  MSI! 

k  betrayed  ia  to  ^xoattaa,  wa  omv  >aatoinba# 

that  be  baa  made  coDtribotiona  tooov  lilevap 

tna*  wbkti'  aatitlb  kim  ^tx>  6aa  «daairallDD. 

Bat  wbaina  Mr^Q^ldwin  Sodth'a  elaira  upon 

aor  foalitj  !•  .  Wlwt  bas  ba  dona  tbbt  be 

should  dict«la  to*  all  Bnghaidf    Wben^wd 

review  what  hk  woidd  at^liabi^  wa  abali  ind 

Uiat  it  iucki^ea'aljnoat  ail  that  wa«t  preaaht 

powesa.     We  tonrey  tbe  field  after  ba: baa 

paaead  orer  it,  aad-  diaeover  llMKt  ka  baa 

twepi  it  ^bara*    The  moaarchy  baa  TaeoirQd 

b  doom  St  his'handa.    The  fioato>of  Ijavd^ 

iharea  the  aaoie  fatd.    Tha  iai«or  inatitntioM 

of  the  ChoKh  aad  tba  law  of  pnmdgaiiitoM 

Molm  io  tb^  ttaioi    ^li  wut  kapdaaibla  far 

iBj  one,'  he  aa«d  at  Bnghtdo^^  who  loakiad 

arauad,  to  avaai^  tba  aooviction  tbal  tbd 

mU  of  ber^ba^  naaar^hy  waae  dawk^ 

Tlui.:paMag^  ihwumg  «prianafatly'  paavokad 

lome  cooNBaaty  Mr.  Gmwio  Smttb  waota 

vlMtia(adlad«*obaraQtari8tic'  lettaii,  )vttfa 

the  object  of  abawng'thal'bk^reaaaris  ap* 

plied  to  Eofope,;  bad,  bf  impdioataon,  mA  io 

fivglaod.    .  it  ia  dapgera«vio  daaaribiog'  Mr; 

QoUwia  Smiths  atateaaaat^  to  dp  aoytlliag 

hil  Qdotat  bia  ovu  worda^'aJHi  we  .tharefafa 

ask  the  aAtantion  «f  Aba  nadar  to  tbe;folftpia. 

iag  axtfaot^-*- 

.  .     I  .1. 

I        'Tbeideaof  therigbfcof  ^famUy  to  goverA 
I     a  nation,  ai;id  th^  poetic  though^  irrational  and 
primitire  feeHngin  behalf  of  a  pitrticular  family, 
I     ^^  gone,  and  could  not  revive/  ' 

Ater  referring,  t^  othqr  Swropeaa  dyniatiaa^ 
lift  went  on  to  8fty  j-T-   .  ;  ^'   ■   t 

*I!fv€n  in  out  oum  cotintry  the  feeling  of 
wneration  for  thiaril^niardiy  had  jiaased  away. 
*JMi  tiie  afiKoifenf%ii(ertafhed  for  ber  tsresent 
*«ietty  waa  pai^f  pevaoiia],  and  iM^oae  in  nb 
^e  from  iufeeiia«im  iaFdor  of' tba  dj^laia^, 
te  a  feoonoion  foe  nonaoc^  <aa  a  gpeat  oq»* 
•^^ative  inatitutioBL .  That  waa  •  a^undaoUy 
proved  some  time  agpj  when  her  M^aty, 
J^der  the  pressure  of  a  great  affliction,  the 
mdulget^oe  of  '^hich  nobody  ought  to  have 
5*«*ed,  withdrtiii^  from  pnblic  life.  Many 
^  her  sabJeM  eipueaaed  aentunenta  aa  thne 
^tbt  on,  §af  tiemk  lofaL  «  .  .  «  That  abated 


ftafr>tb»iaadlfe«iag  tawarda  tfaa  mopardbf  bad 

gfown.  v<^y.w^al^^  th&|y  aa  a  poll6caitii)«li4 
t»yUoQ  ajpar^.fc^.its  sociid' positjg^  it  8too4 
npoii  ^  yeify  ;jv^eak  (pundatipn.    '      /   - .      ■ » 

H^  4^  ^fSaa«a4ed.tbeH)iiiation''Wbetb^ 
apa^oold  bara  mt  «laotiy«  monarch;^  i  That 
rMdt  bd  Ihoagbt'  rely  !m]^robAble.  *  Ha 
wba>  btaMlf  iMlifa^io  beKevo  tbartbe  tetf' 
daaayibf 'nalioMi  ^aA  tb  be  ^^ovteraed  more 
abdiilOM>^l^  national  «bttnoila/  Now  ia 
lb<n*a  kny 'b^i^y  bf  mlanndemandtng 
IhiaMkn^pEiaj^f  Mr.  fioldwin  Smith  is  pr(H 
htkij  iw  advaooa  of  aome  ^f  bia  fWaifda(  bat 
ba' ia  very  liaofbl-  aa  a  'finf^pOet-  *Ha 
denolea  tba  road  on  whleb  we  are  travolting.' 
*tTb« 'iMtradilMfjr  Hooae  of  Lord^'  be  con^ 
tiiraea,  ^n^thii  eonhtry  wak  Kke  thef  laM  1^ 
eia  Itae  bodgfa,  and,  aHbdugb;  it  btin^'witli 
gre^t  teaaoity,  it  was  not  filc^ry  io  batog.very 
maab  U>tiger;  Then  of  the  'Chnrdb:  'Tba 
raK^ona  wprU  preaented  the  -aapect  of  a 
^reat  and  ^liboat  fearfnl  cri4ia,  la  the  face  6^ 
#Mcb  Jt  did  not  seert  to  bim  that  Chnrcli 
SdlabMdha^t^coald  laatVery  long/ 

Wh«ti  Mi^;K3otdwin  SinHb  laya  down  tbeaa 
airioffia  of'^v^mmenty  itla^not  for  the  pur^ 
poae  t^  in««ititig  a  ibir  diBcoseion  of  tnieif 
reaaonableneas  or  expedience,    "fbej  afre  tetii 
(bKli  i»  're6cH|[tta  which  it  wpald  be'fatal  to 
diaobey.'    Ho  coniitantly  giv^'  n#  the  moel 
daliton'i^rnfiBgB  ^ainat  heflttaKing  to  foltoW 
biifl.    He'leta  ne  ktoow  tb^t  it  would  be  lik^ 
flyfi^  ih  ih^  fbbe  of  Providenoe.    Bdfbr^ 
fltialfy  6rn8h*ng  the  anb^lie^era,   he  oteri 
^helms'tbeb  wfthtoottitadftiooa  Httlkf  sneerai 
Lord  Stanley  has  not  adopted  Mr.  (^dwiii 
SfliitJi^  liawa  ceneernlng  Iretand  (Wbatetre^ 
^ay  flMy  be),  and  Mr  thia  contihnfa<^y  be  il 
inhjeeited  to  Mr*  Smith's  severest  diadaini 
<  Lord  StaiJley,*  be  wrole  to  his  nsuirl  organ/ 
*pTOiM)^fniCca'tbat  Ebg1and'an<f  Ireland  are  in- 
separabieno#8nd*ft>rey6r.    Iftbitia  bis  Lord; 
ihlp'a  fiait,  no  doubt  Nature  will  obey.*    Oaa 
any  aatire '  b^  beeftet  f    Lord  Bunl^y '  Ifc  ttlsd 
•oalM  with  'ft^e  irony  a  *  person'  of  ^naliiyj^ 
and  H^  18  iMrtnkted  that  he  ha^'  a  'Darro^ 
ittperciVottsnesa' wliich' is  oneoftlid  sur^ 
taarka  of  want  of  genius.^     ImHgrn^  MV". 
i3k>ldwJn  Smith  aocnsing  any  oho  c/f  snperi 
cMioasifte!  '  It  1^  possible  that  His  wrilinga: 
favored  and  disordered  as  they  are,  would 
en^er^ise  a  more  decided  inflneace  bbt  for  thi 
a^edsarva  a<5Hmohy  which  be  infuses  into 
IbeA.    Whenever  he  sp^aba  of  £hg1and  il 
ia  Wit^the  sdnr  and  snappish  sarcastiis  of  aH 
angry  toold.    He  has  even-  aiinbomilod  bia 
ititet^nf  of  turaiag  hi^  bat^  opon^  a^  un* 
tbanblcrl  eonnti9',i|lthotgti  his  friend^  i^rfsole 
ns  in  an  anf^uslng  aside  %y  assuring  tis  that 
he  do^  not  mean  it   /l  am  going  I'  criea 
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{he  pxiDeipal.  actor;  'but  -Boi  if  t<»  eletfl 
him  to  Puriuuneiil'  whiq^  fait  nieiidt  to 
the  audience.  Tbe  little  p)ftj  remiodB  one 
of  the  wnndering  trader  iti  k  mrd  fiur; 
wboee  threateqed  depftftove  b  o&ly  to; be 
ehe^ed  hj  the  orowd  kHiyiiiff  «p  aH  bis  bnwi 
cbaios.  This  ,pe€!oliar  claoihipxtf  tbe  Badir 
cala  i«jOoinjtaAtIj  of  Ibe  utaMet  Mitrice.to 
thepi. ,  Tbej.taka  it^  i^  tai«i  .to  halpeaotk 
other.  If' one  man  bidaikloiid!adi0o  to  bia 
natiye  laod,  the  others  ttmid  bj  to  tall  ua  Ua 
priqe  for  remainiog.    If  onre  14  attaekod  by  • 

Eroikpe  ^uritic,  the  rest  spring  out  and  pell 
im  with  epithets^  of  wqjoh  VinaoLemt  *  and 
'  importineDt  *  are  the  gentleit  Aiamplcia.  lit 
must  be  apdersf^oody  iude^,  ttuiit  it  is  lalvltva 
an  inpiBrtinence  to  .say. 'No' to  aSiadiiw'4 
'  Ye^'  We  pDQSt,  therefore,  niider  dire  penal* 
ties»  join  wi^  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  in  aaaerting 
tbajt  we  iiye  jtn  the  worst  coontry  on  die  fiioe 
f>f  ^e  eartb*  'England/  be  says  with  witherr 
ing  sarcaspv. '  is  tbe  fayourite  of  heaven^  <and 
irhen.  she  commits  oppression  it  wjU  ftiot 
recoil  on  the  oppressor.'*  When  the  'roi* 
coil'  comes  and  desolation  otertat^es  ns,  there 
is  one,  at  leasts  among  us  wbo  will  fraise  bis 
Yoice  in  a  song  of  th^uifc^ving  and  triamph 
from  anaid  the  wreck. 

.  Bpt  Mr*  Qoldwin  Smith. wonld  .not  bave 
IM  understand, that  be  wishes  to  see  a  re.yolch 
tion.  .  At  leaat  be  woald  not  call  ii  by  that 
same,  ^is  fayonrite  method, of  t^acbtnd 
npon  this  qneotion  is  by  innoenda  *  Let  os, 
he  says,  •  never  glorify  rerolution '— •  yet,'  he 
pddHf '  r«(yolaliions  send  capacity  to  the  front 
Fith  volcanic  fa^co  across  all  the  obstacles,  of 
envy  and.  of  class.'  Which,  then,  would  we 
Hither  bave-H^apacity  to  the  front  or  im>  reycH 
Itttion  f  Surely  an  inteligefit  man  ought  not 
to  hesitate  in  such  a  choiqe.  And  again  s 
'  ^liQ  thought  retiM^ps  that .  * .  the  raea  which 

(rodneed.Croniwell.  may  at  its  need  produee 
is  peer, .  and  that  the  spirit  ,of  die  great 
nsqrper  mayonjce  more  stand  forth  it^.anna' 
('  Three  Statesmen,'  p.  i26).  *  We  will  kope^V 
he  says  in  another  part  of  the  same  instruct 
tive  workf  'that  in  Uie  conme  of  our  politieal 
changes,  we  ^hall  find  a  way  of  establiahibfl 
a  Government  to  which  we  miy  all  feel  loya^ 
and  which  we  may  all  desire  jto  support  aa 
the  Government  not  of  a  party  but  the  natioD. 
He  does  not  give  us  any  positive  ideas  aa  to 
tl^e  composition  of  this  Governmenti  hut  bis 
readea  n^nst  be  very. dull  if  tb^  cannot 
suggest  one  of  its  heads.  Here  is  aaothet 
e^^ampie  of  Mr.  Smith'a  8e|kltim.enta:  *Tbf 
fear  that  Europe,  will  aoom  be  eithev-  lUpub* 
lican  or  Cossaek  does  not  seem  to  me  ohimeri* 
eal;  tke  fear  that  it  will  he  Comwih  does] 
Q  Three  Statesm^V  p.  75).    Heze  the  oracle 
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ilt«ra«nttaada^ng,  bht'Si£en  be  cpaafaief 
A  staadiaff  army  he  is  pUia  enoogb.    It  is 
propagandist,  aiod.  ^it  baa  iaibctad  the  gav^ 
eraing olasa  wiihiateadenef  to  ^olenee mA 
nkartial  laiw '  (pu  1^).    60  10  referring  to  the 
eaae  of  Wfaoliagao,  wbo  shot  a  boy  during 
the  rebeUton.  in  Irelaad  of  1798,  and  was 
adquifttad  by  ihe  Cosrt,  ha  sava  of  tbe  Judges 
wbo  Used  Jnni'C  ^Thair  saonraaBtaHaeem,  ia 
fiaat,  to/have  baen:pretlrf  oHieh  theaameas 
tbose  wbiab  pnaraii  in  high  official  regions 
now '  (» £ssay  on  Pht ').    BUiewb^e  h«  uto 
of  tbo/aiistoeratic  Tteklessnesa  of  plebeian 
blood.'    Take  900:  other  gen  of  thought: 
^A  clas^  Parliament  ia  an  diganchy  with  a 
broad  basis^  otora  powerful  for  iaiqaiij  than 
asMf  Grown.'     .f       .      .     .  > 
.   Now  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  tbeae  regen* 
erators  of  society  do  not  propose  to  ebdsh 
dasa  Parliaments*    They  assmi;  Uiat  we  have 
been  governed  by  one  class,  and  they  aim 
to  4ulMtitute  another  daas^  fer  it     No  one 
who  properly  examiinea  the  question   can 
doibt  that  thia  is  the  resoh  which   theic 
raferma  tend  to  produce.    If.it  were  a  wiser 
miagHnr  ef  all  classes  which  they . desired  to 
briagi  aboiil;,  the  bitterness  of  their  attacks 
00  any  one  claas  would  be  ampeyttc  aa  weli 
as  siiperAoaii&  .  It  woeid  be  possible,  more* 
ovei^  to diaeesainith. entile  candour  on  both 
sides  the  qualifieationa  wbieh  recoromead 
the  ittooming    class  Id  sikpvenacy   in   the 
QoMFeanmeot    Weknetw  diet  thm  are  Libe- 
ralil^  who.  would*  haive  been   better  eatiafied 
with,  the  prospect  b<afere.aa,  if  edneatio&  had 
preeeded  the  anffraga.    We  can  at  present 
only  judge  •  of  ihe  fitness  of  the  labouring 
dboaes  for  government  .bytbe  use  tbey  have 
made  of  the  pow^em  of  government  in  the 
paat  .  They  have  long  exerofsed  thom  pow* 
em  on  a  scale  whi^  thougk  limited,  is 
ample. to  give  ua  an.  idea  of  the  apirit  which 
guides  them.     We  have  a  right  i;o  .oonaider 
what  they  have  done  in  their  own  province, 
especially  irhen  we  find  it  said  of  Trades' 
Unions  by  a  Liberal  writer  that  '  tbey  indi- 
cate such  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
true  government  as  is  found  in   no  other 
class  ^  C  Essays  en  Reforei,'  p.  86).    Now 
what  is  this  appreciation  .of  government  I 
If  the.  government  of  Si^aud  could  be  made 
to  correspond  with  the  government  of  Trades' 
Unions  in  intention,  J^ld  ppint^wbat  would 
it  be  like  I    We  will  not  dwell  upon  the 
patent  £Mt  that  the  pcbeary  object  (rf  these 
Societies  ia  to  carry  out  a  sentiment  of 
equality  at  the  cost  oif  their  more  intelligent 
aif d  skilful  metbbers,  by  placing  a  good  work- 
man  upon  the  level  witlti  the  bad.    This  is 
an  injustice  which  capital  could  not  perpe- 
trate without  sacrificing  its  own  interests. 
But  is  it  possible^  ve^ma^  imk^  that  any  ^ 
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ahni  hit  eye*  to^tlic  dMntiMtfiide*' 

nhMh  hniB  Ifbroiigh-  tb*>whol«,igrBt«ibi  of 

IkmM  UnioiMMii  ?  ^  fa  il  nolto  ooitpttmrni' 

V^wbej  tbe  <«dei9  of  «  oenti«l'<6lig;«*iiAilMii^ 

wiUMat  di»biiflion  or  ddibcMtnos^  (and  lor 

pobah  Tocalditemalte  by  i^^piiyiwtrtbeib  ^ 

tfaofar  bmiid  or  ihoir  lifel    if  •.aSb  Moiigv 

tea  Trades'  CFoipn^ lio  ai4ft  taic*  «q  mitek: 

BMMf  for/kw  work  M|d'noinov^kK^9raalt 

nock  80  nmoyikimnitt  daj and  ik>  mor^^aad' 

be  mmt  osfy  aeoept  nrovk  fron*  iwi^oyofv 

wlio  tafcoi  Uniott  mon-^'^flEioBi*^  UnoiKkbQot^'' 

MtiMyanadlod;    Wo  >fa'a!y<i  b6  doilbt' that 

Mr.  Pollor  woirid  don j  ail  tkib;  bat  tboo  htf 

has  difltiscllj  giron  Oi  to  midoralaiid  Aat 

tiio  tintfi  rnoal  tKit  bo  toUL    Soppote  that 

working  mad  olijeoto  40  tho  mlaa  of  tlni| 

Sofliily,  or  aoy  port  ofthont  9    Soppoae  'k^ 

oitlKbawa  frota  ^tho  Sooiotol    Inttaniiy  » 

vido*ieaddiig  piaoe  of  maobiiiMry  ia  aei  iia 

iBotioo  to  doalroy  kini;    Uo;bm7  leare  ofeo 

lown  and  wandor  lo  anoihoTf  bm' wkermt 

be  goea  ho^ia  aa  outcast  iTho  boat  abo^ 

ttvcloeod'  to  binit  6t  if  oodor  groat  atioaa  a. 

nailer  omptoya  him,  hia  ioUow-woriaaoo  o«t 

laai  cff  frotn  all  ooanmiBioatioQ  witb  ilboibrf 

h  its  offiEKtta  thore  is  vo  inofO  aatageiqrm.of 

tpanny  ooooonliUo  tbaa  this,  aa  nalqr  « 

woikiog  ma*  oonld  tortil^    vW^'may' ibe 

teeiv^  by  aook'  repreaenlalioiil  dB  thatef 

tbewntor  wohaToqitotod  above  <;  tkowprk^ 

iag  claaeea  are  not    Bvtif  ^oygolopnblio 

meetl&ga  tkoy  are  •ii«bood  by  tho;  Pottora 

wbokave  no  roaaon  to  bo  anxM^  to  havei 

Ike-plain tmtk'  ooooo  imt    Wedo not  aoeki 

toaiaggeratefBQeh  crimeadi^  lfaoeoireoe«Dy 

«qK)oed.ay  Sboffloldf  fbr  wo  prefer  <to  believe 

that  ikey  aoe  oxceptioml.    Bat  the  wbolo 

sjnftem  ie  oao  of  coeroioa  and  ^ppreeeioffi,  iIm 

rridetit fandalono ozoopted*    Lotta atrikd 
dkOTead,  and  4  man'  who  ia'  fiieHeoUyi 
■tkfied  with  ;hia  ebaplcnrera,  and  kaa  no 
>«M0Q:ta  toaipkiik^rmQ8€  (eatre  hia^work  and' 
plmige  his  '{mily  tatoi  want^'li  may  ibor 
^Iko  woiat/meri  in,the  trade  hkfieoaaaod 
tkerstrike^    Uto,  beet  laen  bate  no^alteraa^ 
l^e  biit  to  Join  in  it    Is  this  'Uiokkidiiol 
pntoiple  npo'n  wkick  wotshoaid  be  aaxioaa 
^  Wld  up  a  now  GDronuBOnt  ft>r  onrad^eaf 
Wisaspoot  of  .Traded  Uaionism.  is  nororr 
aDoAsd  to.  by.  4ko  Badioal  diiel^^aiid  wo^ 
■Mnotilook  for  greater hoaeaty in  tlie aob* 
Aetas;  Aa  wo'deioend  ki  tbe-soi^  itidaod^' 
^storaHy  tepoot  ^  ind  Ike  tbooi&ta  of 
^{Mtrtf  glow  more  aad  nk^io/repoliiTe^  wo 
^  ttot  aaytp  tetidioitB  niinds^.  batito>«dm* 
J'^^tose.  The  loadeia  oaraiot  alwaya'dtffost^ 
^^vittelrestof  a  cwrtam  aonaeof tfespoDsibflity. 
«^ lardy  eMUnbersthebr/aa  we  tnay'pkunbr 
*^*  bat  Bdmdtimea  it  leads  tfaaaa  to  arida) 
^H^Btlaltorelalioo^  their  aims.'   Woj 
gototheniAiaifllO|to.diseo7or  tko^roa* 


tbao  ol'Aot  mHjr.  T  If  th^  gf^e  the  nofo 
ooaraoiy^tka  ring  iaat'least  goiiniQA.  Tfaero 
wiaakto  akiofwn . wifehlmt  inodi  affectation  of 
modoaty*  diat  toaroo-  of  patnotism  whiofa 
poople  aaoallj'  loave  decency  in  the  back^ 
ankRML  it ianot  ooofiaod  to  the  Badtoals^ 
bat' wo  kawalwi^noderBtbod  tkat  they  are 
Bol^fl^faad  pabei'  than.  otfaoia»  ^  K  they  are 
Dot-OBlfintirr.frae'fron  the- ti»nt,  tiiey  are; 
after  aH^  ior  better  than  the  widced.  Wo 
roferv  of  ooaraa,  to  the  last '  of  .power.  The 
bspd^^hatrtiradky 'ttooaiita|^ -when  every 
Bran^lexoepta  ^Ebry,  dbail reoevrierwbat  Beom** 
etk  to  htm;  good*  Aa  lor  tho  Tory,' empti* 
aeaa  aad-gaaSiiag  of  teeth  ^allbe  kis  porj 
tion.  Wt  kaoiw  that  tko  -greatest  lof  moo 
hoTO  been  infected  by  -tho  passion  for  power 
and  plaoe*  Bow^  caa  are  •ezpeot'in^'rod 
lorda  and 'ptofesaors  irail^gryrfbri  employment 
to  reaiat  tbe  temptation  t.  Th^r  pressing 
gnovatiee  iotfaat  telono  haanot  hithisrto  rain^ 
ed  her  feDoarsofver  a  vnffioiontiy  wide  snN 
feoo.  They  Woald  hare,  not  a  lottery,. but  a 
general  sowmble.  In  Mr.  QoMwiri  Smith's 
'£ssi^ on  Pitt^  ko  nferato  ikoao ^who  mo^ 
nopollao  power  and  patfonagt/  and  of  oonrso 
find  it  *  practically  ezoetient-  Oao  of  hia 
firiepds  ^peak^  out  o^ ore  plainly :  *  So  com- 
pletely ace  fill  the  good  thinga  avai/able  mo« 
nopi^lmd  \fy>  ^e  governing  olasa*  that  all 
othor  aeotiooarof  tko  commanity  are  thereby 
greatly  •daaanifiod  and  iiisaltifigly  ignored.'*- 
^  it  is  noti  only  iojvmim/  cotitintiee  this  writer, 
wffii  an  hotti^y  wh^ch  we  look  for  in  vain 
from  most  of  his  party,  *  bat  hamiliating  in  die 
extreibo  to^adl  pehasmntly  sbnt  ont  from  a 
feftr  sfatro  of  the  good  thin^  of  ibis  world.' 
Here,  tkenv  we  leami  thc^pnmo  defeat  of  oar 
government  <*Litlia)Ilick,'  the  pet  of  tho 
villagO)  ^may  have  tho  etoments  of  geoio^ 
and  pielnr  of  the  kifffaest  order,  and  yet  it  ia 
ibaodately  imposriWo  thai*  Little  Dick  sboaM 
ever  beoomo  an  arobbiabot).''  Was  there  ever 
sockaDontraga  eommitled:  o^  a  free  poople  f 
That  is  the  ligbt  in  ithioh  tko .  working  men 
arotold  to'fookat  tbe  ^qneatiott  of  represen- 
tation. Tkoy  cannot  hold  office  themselves, 
or>|)rondo  fbr  tiioir  children,  beoaoso  a  con- 
troUiog  tnfloonot  •»  the  sofft^  has  not  been* 
awaadod  tortkem.  Let-thetn  get  votes,  and* 
tMr  abas  (prodded  they  have  the  elemonta 
of  piety>Vma)r  da^try  tiie  miritiiiil  crosier  in^ 
stead,  of  Ike-icamal  one;  lliey  may  also  take 
1d»eirrefeeahingpotationain.asaloon  instead 
of' a  tavern.  €^h,*at  least,  ia  the  obviotis  in* 
f^yenco  to  bo  drawn  from  tbe  pictnre  given 
na  by  the  writor  joat  footed  of  *  Xoka  Pl^gh- 
nwn,' blooding  ^  over  bis  mogof  bad  beer  in 
therdiarepntanedea  prooicfeS/of  him  by  m 
JFWf iamaal>fti  whiek  he  is  not  represented,' 
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We  may  smflis  «t  'm^h  regtiaapliiBDie  and^ 
af^amentAy  but  tiid  cysses-tci  wiinyth^jp'tte 
iddressed  •ddniot  •mila  atitilivim  IPhbYrduBk 
them  over  v^etj  acri^osly^  ami  daete  taaai  40 
bi  BdanawerabteL  -Mchre'anid!  nioae  al  B^oeBt 
years  b^Ve  they  b^ea  tsagklta  baliederthai 
the  Govemnueht  ia  r^poMJbtelfaraa  ascaaa 
of  supply  aier  damand  in  theilaibopr!iiiariBEft<-^ 
for  bwd  bacresta-^for  a  daclhmig  t<HMbi»^-to 
vielssitadea  is  oofamerde-^lov  high  {^faicaa-^ 
for  Jew,  iragef.  IfiiUe  wtoiUng  inan>  dnalDa 
Ymd  beer,  itas  all  tiwougb^  Par]ili]laiit,''^hiah< 
aJona  stoj^  the  Qoi\^erMd  Aom  ol^wipM^  TJiera 
woald  be^ttle  occitsieA  foi'  aqrpaise  it  thh 
taachers  ortbas^  ddetnnte  anb^eo^fd  ns  atar^ 
ling. up thto dasaep w&om tbeybave fifVed  with 
diacontebt  to  HMasttrte  wMcti  oiigbt^  accord** 
iag  to  Mr*  Goldwki  Smiths  cBoctrine,  *  send 
aapaeity  to  the  Trout/  B«4c«ieDacea  of  shah 
a  coBsammatioih  ate  aoaaetimes  ibromnftout. 
A  joimial  of  the 'partyy  ivffkatad  by  itha  iaikiEie 
of  the.  recent  akampta  to  vevtratha  ptose- 
autioh,  of  Mn  Eyre,  said!  that  hia  idle  .was 
*  stained  by  atrocities  sn^h  aa  liare  ndt  been 
^aalled/since  th&daya  oftha  first  Froach  reT- 
ointioa.^  And, there  pra^tly  foUowed  thia 
Bgkiiiftcai»t' passage  ^-«*• 

'  "Well  will  it  te.forthe'rfch,  the  tided,  and 
i^e  refined,'  it^  the  coming '  timed,  if  tihat  con^ 
tempt  for  law  which  they  approve  ih  Jamaica, 
that  beHii^  didtrast  of  isw  Whieh  they  have 
*  ^dubited  in  E^kadjis  no«b  initateck  too  twefi 
1^  4ie.maiiy,  ipto  whose  hands  rp0w«r  is  Bdoue 
and  more  iprayi^tingp'— *  P^J,  ^^W»i'  Fe1i»^ 
|iry28tk  ,:  <  :.       . 

We  are  far  frotu  asoetting  that  6«dk  da- 
Sirea  ar  dhns  are  liow  entertained  by  the 
working  classes.  We '  hokl  it  io  be  fairly 
qdeekionable  wb^ther  tbair  ow^  minds  woald 
be  brought  to  these  mislchiaFdua  H)anclaaions 
if  they  were  alk>inred  to^foras  an  nappqudieed 
jodgment  on  ^pdbftio  affiiiia-*^  th^  faad 
and  thoaght  foi'  ^hemselvea  inataad  «f  ae<- 
6eptiag  aa  iadiapatable  the  rspresetitationa  of 
haulstirong  partisans.  Bat  any  ickiss  which 
has  litUeleianre  to  eihaimt'inqai^y  for  itadf 
i^  muoh  ill  the.hainda  of'  qnkk-aiitted  raaa 
who  oonie  to  il  with  the  atl-^revEiliag  friea 
that  they  baVo  solidly  its  noit  «nd  advaiao- 
ibent  at  hearty  It'ia^dimciih  Jbrthe  poor 
to  ahnt  thei^  doors  on  btob&eton  -ipky  ap- 
pear bdbre  theox,  aaytag,  ^  Ail  tfaati  y(<n  need 
to  mitigate,  or  even  tofaUy  >reiiK>iira,'  the 
hardships  of  yoar  position^  i^  the  -poMaanaci 
of  poHtJcal  power.  To  th^t  power  yoit  ane 
properly  entitled,  and  yoir  hare  b^e«  wrongs 
folly  depfii^ed  of  if  by  the  artificas  of  dnashi^ 
pulonafdnd  designing  mea^  who  hatvB  ako^ 
aoatHyed^  by  Wicked  laws,  16  tdijvida  th^ 
IWad'Of  thiskingdeoi  aaking/  tftdn.  Thara 
is- Jio  -reason  why  that  land  th^nld  not  bo>- 
long  tojmu    Wha^yooiiH«ilia*-|Mnrar,  and 


if  jKintwaH  aappoii  na  wa  will  paj  yon  bask 
by  beipitig  yon  to  obtain  that  power/  Few 
man-ciaaU'TeotarB>ail  pi^esenttomake  thair 
appesi^  *0' ihct.  mnltilndo  ia  tbeae  oapisas 
wardav^bot  i«n»t  this  the  dnit  oftbe  lossoas 
whiah>oart^  jBsfikal  Deadbara  lay  befooa  the 
peoffial  Bavie  we  .not  aor^ecftly  iadicatod 
the  ampaeaiiMl  .whiah«.;is  produced  on  tha 
mimb  «/ tfaa  poorer!  parakfcion  hy  extiaia 
flpaaehaai.  'TW  .great  .HadieAl  lea4en  caa* 
aai  taH  ^ete  t^e^iaboae  t whieh  A^  hanpo  set 
ik)Mifigdow>a1lieihtlI-^ill  atap^  Tbay  may 
dry^^lma  (nlr/ '  to  theic  mora  knpatiioas 
i»ttoaMra,  bat:tiidy  migfatlasWall  attampt  to 
diaag^rtho-eonraet  of  Rewind  by  wavn^  a 
lui;  Tha  nniltituda  which  baa  believed  the 
promiae  will  eawt  its  folitnbant  The  Bad- 
iadl  party  are  alwayaaxaoUing  thoinfeeU^eaes 
of  the 'Working  men,  and  yet  ib»f  appear  to 
belietie  thatat;a  critical  moaaent  tberj^  will  be 
aUa  to  itoaaage  Itbeoa  like  docile  ehildrea. 
Th^  m%bt  he^odecaived  by  tha  inoidcsts 
whibh  akaoet  iinvarufoly  happen  at  their 
puhHo  moetinga,  aad  by  the  character  of  tha 
prolimaaary' addresses  df.  aspiring  politieiaas 
whoara  feeling  thair  way  to  >  ParliamaaL 
Tha  opirstofiatolaranceiias  passed  with  too 
g^eHk..aifaoiIify.fromtfae  leddeiato  the  Bral- 
titiudei  iiMany  aieatiagi  of-  working^  nea 
havat  lately  j>een  heldv  apd  'taaolotionsv'  with 
the  proper  mark  aponthpni^  hiiTe  beea  pass- 
ed %ilb  aaanimoasr  ooisenU'  iBot  ^ua  won- 
datfal  harmony  of  le^ng  is  ^  obtained  by 
forcibly  kecfnog  dowtL  ei^eotors.  It  is '  al- 
DMat  ooaafe  forh  spaakerow  the-  oppoaitioa 
side  to  present  htOMeif  i^efore  the  andtODaa. 

In  the  newspapers  of  the  Islof  April  there 
waa  an  acooont  of  a  meetiiig  <d  workmen, 
heidmoder  tha  direction  of  the  eioellent  Mr. 
Pottery  to  take  into  coasideni^n  the  pro* 
poiad  alD)olition  of  tha  Irish  Gbnnfth.  .  .^kgaia 
the  idea  of  liberty  whieh  pfetails  amaag4ha 
'leaft edueated  class'  ibai{d;ia  .rtrikii^  illos- 
MtioB.  >  The. 'workiog  meaof  London' 
were  asked  to  hear  a  speaker  ii^  wished  to 
pat  befeoe  tiMtn  Ae.  aigoments  for  the 
Dnibtenaikbe  of  the  .friah.  Cjbaech*  Bat 
ftwedcoi  Isrbftia  -tha  idea,  tha  hapless 
flpedeo^  was^^tssaikd^  as  the  BadicaL  journals 
iidarm  as,  by  ^load  groans  jind  catoaila,'  and 
scarcbly  a  word  that  he  said  ^coald  be  haanL 
If  ha  had  been  aUowied  to  express  his  opin» 
i^Ba»  tha  ehampibaB  of  liberty -ia/ the  proa 
%roaM  have  oaisefiiliy  expnngiad  hia  haMaiet 
fimn  'their  walhwiaamwad  rarnrts.  She 
aothanied  Radical;  :creed  tuityi^^ttnmesm^ht 
promtalgatad .  wheaerer  the  great  Badieal 
800thai^eii|  ohoaaa  ito  cany  dt  la  tha  de- 
bicta  npon  the  'Bayai  Parka  B^'  Mr.  MiU 
obaetredithai  ^for.oeiiturieadt  had  beaa  the 
prMe  of  this  conatirj  that  a  man  had  a  right 
taiapoalLhiaiaaid  <^i».|MBtiaal  ar  othar  tfb- 
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jeels  nfherei^  hepUt^ed.^    tTiHkr  a  Bwffciil  I 
rtfl?,  that  privilege  fs  atnoD^'otir  Bti«(«Btpei^ 

aira^.     A  man  nnidt  not  ^peak  hfs  tnkd, 
mileaa  it  be  a  Radical  mind.     An^  argfoment 
he  may  thtnk  proper  to  employ,  evw  the 
nwwt  nnaempnloda,  is  lawftil  4f  it  bear  "the 
imprimattir  of  Meaera.  Beales  and  Potter.. 
No  argument  W  admiseibie  if  hk  eonvietbna 
take  a  d^flf^srent  turn.    Then  he  is  mainrfM^ 
nnprfncipfed,  bratalis^,  anddeprated.  Thai 
h  is  pQMtbte  ht  any  mati  fiof toboa  RadioaA 
islo  a  Radical  Amply  ineon^rable.    Ani 
this  is  t^e  becA  ezense  of  the  party  for  the 
narrowfiesa,  the  bigotry,  and  the  oppressibn 
which    are  efi6entJal)y  eharaetet^tie  of  'Its 
policy.     The  ambitions  members,  by  a  jttit 
reftribntion,  endvre  part  of  the  p^rakyof  the 
eril  they  binre  wponght    The  man 'who  aims 
at  popnlarity  presents  ab^dy  of  eleotors*  with 
a  clean  sh^^t  of  papei^  and  towsfthat  what- 
ever is  written  npon  it  shall  be  binding  on 
him  for  erer.    It  was  always  so  with' a  spe- 
cial kind  of  eimdidtite ;  bnt  never  waa  there 
so  mnch  written  ten  the  paj»er  befeffe.-    The 
ihvonrite  plan  i»  to  promise'  anything  and 
everything.    No  man  can  b^  snre  how  mneh 
wvH  be  asSed  of  bim;  bnt  after  he  has  taken 
the  great  pledges  he  is  notlikefy  to  reject  the 
small.    It  'woQki  be  fDofish  to  atmin  at  the 
gaat  after  swallowing  the  camel.  ^' 

We  do  not  seek  to  throw  npon  the'Rarfi- 
eal  pavty  tbe  sole  responsibHi^  of  wbatmfnst 
appear  to  nanymi^s  to  be  a  great  debase- 
ment of  onr  pcrbliC'Hfk  *  In  son*e  degrheil 
if^dee  to  the  nniversal  -^stmst  engendered 
by  the  dnplicity  or  sttplneness  of'  political 
laiders  who  am   not  DominaHyRadidals. 
The  landmsffks'  of  the  two  gfeat'  bifiloric 
parties  hare*  be6n"temporarily  removed,- and 
in  the  general  confaskm  sttan^e^  g«iidea  and 
c««»«el tow  offer  thetaseiireft    Wbit«ter  m«iy 
be  the  decision  M  tho  rratioB  npon  the  ^ims^ 
tfa^  advance/  it  is  certain  that  there  ii^  o^e 
centingeacy "Which  has  not  enti!r^  into  their 
calcniationB,  aiid  which  mnsl  prove  adversi^ 
to  them.    It  is  that  the  position  whithr  they 
M  contending  for  in  the  naiBe^o(|th«'WOf4t- 
ing  classes  may  be  demanded  by  tli^  ^working 
cnases  forthemse>ves.    The  Radical  leadlers 
)«ve  ittdofttrioftsly  tanght  the*<idctriDe^tii«ft 
th^  rewards  of  offic^ft  have  beim  edgrosaed  by 
one  section  of  the  cwnmimilty'to  the  iffeng 
Md  disadvanti^  of-  the  poor.     That  eaed 
^^  eeHne*'  to  ft*nit  in -any  dimale.  '  51ie 
Ji«»g€T  fcittow«»iof  Mr.  Brigtit— er  o<*  Mr. 
B«al%  wMeh  ist^tf^-^wft'^advioe  w^h-'the 
•*i*»ante  ^f  me*-*!*^  nevet-  eonsnder  lihat 
^  p«rMomtowbom  th«y  address  ^lamaslves 
^  pessibfy^-httve  deei^  efMon^  and 
P^B9  ^-iMn  owiw    Thciy  veom'-to  tlAnk 
^  'the*  'monopoly  af  po>«er  ^wlrieb^thiy 
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arrogat^  wiU'be  conceded  to  them  by  tie 
newfy' enfrattcbised  mmltftndes  whom  lAi^ 
^ItOTnately  patronise  and  flatter.  Has  it 
never  occnned  to  them  to  ask  whether  the 
working  roan  will  always  be  content  to  re- 
main a  lay  figure  in  the  battle  of  politics  9 
Are  they  vain  enough  to  suppose  that  the 
men  to  whom  power  has  been  given  willjgo  - 
to^hem  to  ask  how  theysbairnse  itf  The 
poorer  orders  have  been  told  that  they  woric 
hard  in  order  that,  others  may  live  in  cAse,- 
and  'they  will  see  "for  themselVes  that  ^»eir 
hardships  are  not  to  be  removed  by  allowing 
otbers  to  stand  in  the  places  wnich  they 
miffht  fill  themselves.  The  new  eleetote  are 
litUe  understood  by  the  Radicals.  It  is  easy 
to  declaim  over  their  flctitiotts  wrongs  at 
pnblic  mtetmgs  wbeie  only  speakers  of  onfe 
side  areallowed  to  be  heard ;  butbow  matry 
of  these  C8i^)et*politician9  have  suecoeded  m 
drawing  near  enough  to  them  to  tinderstand 
their  tnm  of  thought,  their  opinionaoi*  social- 
questions^  their  ideas  of  personal  interest  t 
*  If,*  rennMks  Mr.  Mill  wit^  great  juetiee,-  - 
'yon  wish' to  know  what  is  ' practi(»lly  *a 
man's  interest,  von  must  know  tb«  cast  of 
his  habitual  feehngs  and  t^ongbts:'  ^Ri'Other 
countries  it  haa  b^n  found  that  when  power  ^ 
is'ifiven  to  men  they  be^in  to  use  It  for  their 
own  advantage;  and  is  it  not  partly  for  that 
very  purpose  that  it  is  given  to  th^m  f  But  • 
the  English  working  men,  we  tcte  told,  are  to 
different  They  wHl  not  care  to  hefp  thett- 
•eWe8;-they  win  bete-^the'  masi  who  -Bhonts 
out  the  loudest  that  he  is  their  only  M^nd. 
We  sh^H  see  how- that  complacent  theory  ' 
will  Ibok  a"few  years  hence.  Onr"  belief  fe, 
that  the  incoming  electors  may  b^  depettdtd 
on  to  appraise  the  services  of  their  '  deliver- 
er'at  tbe«r  tme^talue.  '  In  yastiee  tb  -their 
intelRgence,  we  must  antieipata  that-th«y^ 
wffl  de^lrn^  to  take  tbeif'opTttitns,  readf  Isk 
belM^ifttMn^thekandof  fmnd'Ori^^  fki^ 
nM  took  ibV' and  flod  Feaders  in"tlidir  own  ' 
circle  and  ft  ie  n«ltora>  tfasit  *th^  shouk)  do 
so. '  A  carpenter  may  reasonably  ^consider 
that  his  son  is  as  mncb  entitled  to  oAlee, 
and^ponthw  whole  as -flt  fot  itjaa^^a^^mdls- ' 
CT^Mied  lordHng  or  a  nvisanthropic  profosaer. 
The  present  radicals  cannot  prevent  that 
ti^n  of  ir^a^nieg'  ftera  prodnckig  1«g4aid 
conscfquHH^es.  They  are  now  parcolling^Mit 
thd  new  linheritanco' among- eaeh  dUier,  In 
total  ^M^getfoineas  'that  tiio  i4gbt(bi  owaer  is  : 
on'Ms  way  to  it*;  or  perhapa'thqr  have  ptff-- 
snad^  themaelv^  tbatwhen  hearrit^  he 
w41l'appland' their  diriti<»».  We  kudwnot 
what  cbangea  ^aMy  bo  b«fora  tia;  bot  if  tho 
tiitoe  ah^ura  e<^me  when  itwil!  ba'aeeessary  * 
tO"^ooe^  between -a  Mi  «6d'  jnfatHXiiildM  - 
psedbanlc  who  traly  md^rstavida  hti  *  data 
^b4«  iioMieal  adventuserw^o^^wMMa^  riia  ^ 
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to  ppw^  <^a  Ilia  »liouldaris^  no  raiiaaal  mau^ 
T?fill  Iw^titate  tJii  wlitcli  biUe  to  cast  Mb  voMj. 
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VmII'I    If 

Alw,  TlTIr— 4,  ^ri«nert«i^tM  an  WdJte^n. 
voti  MmnboldU  Vt>u  (jii^Uv  Selyli^ier,  2 
p^'ts*     Ntsw  edition,     Stuttg^n,  1 8o4. 

2.   Wilheim  vtm  Humboldt^  Lelmtsbm  un4' 

Z^^ilAhe^   dm  KaWh-Spmchs  an/  tier  lujiel', 
tf^tii^  finbxi  ^fui^r  Ebikitung  uhur  dis  Ver^.^^ 
gchiedenh^it  dan  m^n^cIUicheti  JSpra^hbuuetf 
%^n4  i^/tJAi  Einjluit^  auf  din  yei^tige  £nt' 

~\Villit)Ia3  voQ'IJumboIdL    3  \-\Ah^    Borlio, 
ItiSa-irf  (also  iu  tie  AbL.  der  K  Akade-  , 

4 ,  WilhMhs^  vm\  Hu  m  bvid  ^ «  Gesa  mmelU 
iWerhi,     7  vol*.     I>DrliD,  1841-^2. 

$^riTh£  £pk6rs  a7id  Duties  0/  Gou^i^mtnU 
.Tfar^iilated  from  tb^  Germau  ol  Barou,- 
[Willi^^lLu  voB  IlDiiiWldt,  by  Jo&6f^  Ooult-, 

6*  ^riefe  vQii .  Wilkdm  v^u   Randfddt   ati 

I860.         . 
i,  Letkn  of  WiUloja  vo\%  Bm^dioldi    to  a 
Fmmh   Frmid.      A    complete    editioii] 
translated  imm,  the  second  German  edi- 
tiou^  by  CaLLaritie  iL  A,  Couper.    2 ;  vois... 

^Im  A^a^i.  MumholdL  Stalt^£u:V  ai^d  Tilbiu-/, 

Tap  namd  of  Uumbaldtt  thftu^^  the 
wprld^widB  repaUtian  of  tL^  author  of, 
*  CoeotoAf^  is  qiutd  famiUar  to  Ei^gljali  ears./, 
Bjo^tof  tbd  t^^u^udft  to  wiiocD  this  i^ape car-i< 
riot  big b  autiiorky  ou  any  soieaU&c  qiie^ioB^, 
nonrci^;  balf  «veii  kuow  tbat  AJia^u^^r  vod, 
iiu[iiboi4t,  tijo  traveller  aud  writor  on 
iji^um^fiQicnQQ,  hdA  aa  eUor  brother^  William 
voQ  ilniuWIdtt  tUe  onti^  &tatd6ia^0t  ^^^ 
pbikilogist,  Woraa  than  being  nierdy  iguo-» 
T^m  til  4  jj'^ttiiout  tJ^i&  lattBr  receiver  frouii 
th^ae  wito  bft-ye  bi^i'd  of  bko^  &ud  de4i4:nbe, 
hitaaa  'tUe  brotlier  of  Uj&  great  II  umboyt.^ 
Iq  tri^y^  ^di&ti^ruJ^Uc^  ma^  wiio  Lappous  to( 
hayd  A  Wotlif^r^o^  mwo  Jwtoua  tbau  biffl^lff.i 
i^  apt  LoauSoriiii  l^ie  owa  fiuiLe  froui  a  coq-i 
n^juofi  wiiicli  loavofi  biua  ^d  aU  time  ilievic^^ 
tim  oC  ait  odioas  coiupariaoa.  .WiUiain  votVi 
Humboldt  wfi^  ODO  of  ^Uo  le^ara  of  tbo  Ger-^ 
maa  Utei-iiry  world  of  bbe  tioie  of  Goetli^ii, 
tUai  p^fiod;  of  AQ  ioi^u^e  jaad  vifofjaua  lif^ 
^vUteb.t^&iflo^fo  m\idi  iuWdi^X  lid  waai 
oni  of  tli«  amall  group  of  uieu  wkose  geuiuft^ 


mi^^  aehoi^  of,  .^onparatjvj^  philo^pgy*  The 
hlH^47^f^;»  wi»i(v(]^cfHHi  b^oro.a^  i^jber  the 
&l),Qf  i^ap<^e<^  ¥(^e4iai6A  to  try  th^  etrength 
aod^U  oC  a.politiciiaf)|  but  Tallejnind  aaid 
of  JQagibaldt  tb^t^  ,t^e  ^oropov  of >iua  da j  had 
DotcouDt^  t^ree  |0>r  fonrjuch  atatcpmefft  ead 
apprawed  itiU  higben his .  po^r  .as,»  diplo* 
mJ4i»t  .  hy  giatinb^iiiig  thSu  bid  coi44.  n<^. 
quijfcid.^fi^i'flagh  him-^th^etwas  ^opaaetbing 
pq^lfir  ill  hkdkarm^terithat  bo  idjldo^t  asuier- 
sti^  <  ,ii^QW.,tbp>  Qv\y  £)Dgliiib  biography  of. 
tb{ii^(yei7.aoW>lja,ina^»  whick  i».  ao  abndg- 
m^ni  ^iScbl^iei:^  Genoaii/woiickyiis  boi}i^< 
Qp.^fiti^i.aaiiuUi^,  sketch  of  the*  li&  of  hia 
bi:p^9r.  Alttjj^q^err.  With  a  perfect  aDprecja- 
ti^n.  of  thi9  r^lal^ve  r%i2k  the  tifjP  hold'^iQ 
Eoglaody  Al^xaud^ii  ^  you9gec»  is  placed 
fii*^^  aod  .^rilluim<4iife^ina^BQ9<Hid  paEt» 
ci^ed.  ,01^  from  the. time:  when  bia  career 
diverge  tficopv  tb^t.of.  hia  n^orete^ebraW^ 
brother* 

To  snake  a,^€09pari9O4:4^  these  twp  roeo^ 
as  b^hg  th0  one  gref^tjBr  a^ditthe  Qthier.lossy 
i8y,a%  it  ha|p|>Qp8,  outrof  tbe^i^estion*  B<Hb 
were  iiiany*sid^d.  in  a . b^gb. dc^ee,  bu|  they 
di|fidedtbe£e)d  of*  kPQvkdge  between  tbem^ 
working  op  to  o^ei^^notber's  bfHiiMkrW%  bqt 
seldem  psvssing  ofver  into  common,  groundt 
We  b^^  bjorc^  tori^fsakyof  William  01^7*  a^d 
call  him  *  Hun^bcMti '  .spfi^ly  for  Qoaveniene^ 
wi4),np..i^f^  ofrGjlaHQ>pgj  back  foi?  him.- the 
right,  pf,  th#  ^r&trbom,  in  wbi<^  iua  yqui^^er 
brother  ,  b^»  oqc^  .  for .  aU  #nppla9te4  hua. 
His.  political  ca^^r,  to^^  iiea.  b^y<md  our 
pfos^nt.acope;  we.!«<ii)not  eyen  diacasa  the 
morality T  o£,the  anp^^atioa  of  bpdf  Saxony 
by  Prussia  7  a^  the  Comgres^  of.Vienna^ia 
wbieb^  Humb^tr m^A  • « rmain^^ietp^  What 
we  .w.iah.  tO:  do  ia  #imply  ioiesiunine  Ham- 
b<>ldt'a  ii:S^  aad  wriUng^i  going  iU>  other 
soji^e<ee.oo)y:  (pv  help  ta  un^enta^d  more 
thoroi|ghlj;bi»  bopkprwd  himself. . 

Sumboldt  r  ba9  be^   dead .  these  thirty  * 
^^ap^  a^d  s^meiof  bis  works,  ei^eor  go  back 
ii^.tbc^  lastre^lwry^    It  might  seem,  at  first 
asr  tboj9gb  Jth#yi  would  bare  eurety  been  by 
tb)p„tvm#.aia|#riiMU4  «Mid  left  behind,  aftd.  aa 
if,to.df^'tll^>)ft!<^«Aaofi  criticipis,  them  aow 
w^mld  be,f^biMaQrioi4  task»  a  piece  of  literary  • 
aiktiquarM^isq).    J^u^i  it  is  notso  at  all ;  y eai?i 
h^i^.iadeedf  sear^y  all^ered  ihe  plaee.^nd 
positi^j^  V9^^qi,  bi^  w^ngs^  wbi<m  for  the  1 
Q90Bt4>%rt:ainll  stav^  forward  ^s  modem  b^oka^ 
wr^t^n  imfif^  tbe/JMgb^t*  layelfttof  modeirp. 
ki^owlpdgA*.  -In  yrt  ^i^  permanieBoe  mpy 
be  du«  t^f  h4a  baKivg .  wntt^ .  on  spe^ulatife . 
su)^ActfhWjMi9k  tbe/eHrs«#lr  of  positiFo  eei^^ee 
ba^,i20tyA  fiiu^t.  up  in  ita  ooorss^aad  on 
w)bi^  tbai9fi^o4of  amodeo^tE^iopean  mny 
b9(«A«»«t>aft«Qa4  ff^M^  graat-grs#d£iliUr\ 
ai)4iiAfiat^'%  i^b(y  bidtteir*  UMuv.eithei# 
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Bat  Id  oilier  thingi,  m  ii^  hit :  pbilologjoa) 
re8earch«a»  he  .peirormed;  the'  epLtraordinary 
fettt  of  thnistinjjr  himietf  a  ^hole  generatioo 
forvard  bj  sheer  e^ill  and  ham,  work; 
makkipr  his  war  into  distriotfi  so  remote  and 
difficoft  that  hwi  successors  have  ^  yel  sel* 
dom  fully  come  ap^with  bimy  andN  still  moit 
seldom    passed  him  by. 

BaroB  *€arl  Wilhelin^von  HnmboWt'  was 
bom  at  Potsdam  in  1767,  two  years  before 
bis  brother,  Barop .'  Fri^rich  Hekirich  Alex- 
aader  von  Humboldt^'  The  two  brothers  were 
educated  together  at  homo,  weot  to  the  sam^ 
noiFersities,  aad  started  thence  oo  their  di- 
verging courses^  in  life  with  Sr  wonderful  co|n- 
binatioB  of  the  requisites  of  success — genius, 
imniense  power  <tf  work,  wealth,  and  social 
positioo«  At  twenty  William  was  in  the 
midst  of  that  Berlin  literary  society  which, 
owing  its  rise  to  Frederick  the  Great  and  his 
ceurtv  so  curiously  combinod  '  enlightened ' 
views,  as  they  were  called,  with  a  gashing 
Bentimentalism  whose  outpourings,  we  read 
of  with  a  wondering  smuse9ient  now.  The 
Jewish  iufiuence  which  had  come  down  from 
the  time  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  was  strong 
in  this  socie^ ;  ainong  the  female  leaders 
WM  the  celebrated  Jewess,  Henriette  Hers, 
and  in  it  the  young  Humboldt  soon  became 
a  light  Endless  talk  concerning  the  ideal,, 
boundless  enthusiasm,  {^a^onip  friendship, 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  The  social  circle 
brought  forth  at  last  a  wondrous  thing,  a 
mystic  secret  society,  a  Bond  of  Virtue,  which 
was  to  promote  reciprocal,  education,  moral 
and  spiritual,  and  to  combine  the  morality  of 
man  with  the  sensibility  of  woman.  The 
order  bad  its  statute ;  its  members  broke 
through  ceremonial  ^eptriction^"  and  thou'd 
sad  £etM  one  another ;  a  secret  cipher  was 
invented,  and  in  it  distant  members  uttered 
their  soak  by  correspondence*  The  solemn 
council  met,  and  chose  Humboldt  to  be  one 
of  tbe  Olden  He  went  to  l^is  friend,  the 
beautiful  Henriette,  and  huinl^ed  himself  be- 
fore her;  be  felt  himself  uawoHhy^  ha  had 
sunk  sadly  below  l^ir  leve)io(  goodness  jmd 
spirituality^  The  ladies,  however,  did  not 
r^ieot;  the  pemte^t..  Hq  confessed  himself, 
wailii^MDlved,  and  in  solemn  form  initiated^ 

DroU  as  alt  thia  is,  we  shouk)  ncrt  forget- 
tlfstthere  was  something  good  at  the  bottom 
sf  itr  It  Wfi8,immep^ly  eillyi  no  doubt,  but 
it  was  not  of  a  depraved  kind  ,of  sillioess. 
The  coterie  of  entjbusiasla  was  deeply  sen- 
oiUe  (and  well  it  mi^ht  be),  that  its  days 
^M  evil  days,  that  ita  wofldwas  not  what 
H  ought  to  be,  and  with  all  sincerity  it 
«t»Dve,  BcecAdin^  ^  its  ligbt,,4o  make  itself 
letter. and.  to  ^rm  a  heUer  world  around 
Ht  Humboldt's  own  scntimentalisra  did  not 
&ll  off  from  him  ii^  |ate|  j^^Tp^  thpug)i  it 


becaEmemoce  sober  ^x\d  was  I^ld  in  with  a 
tighter  hapd.  Its  influence  on  his  character 
was  most  evidently  for  good ;  it  joined  it- 
self to  his  highest  qualities,  his  strong  sense 
of  duty,. his  private  affection,  and  his  public 
spirit,  while  in  .practical  business  and  scien* 
tific  research,  it  was  quit^  powerless  to 
hinder  him  from  judging  as  keenly  and  act- 
ing as  firmly  as  the  nardest  man  who  ever 
d^t  with  hisrd  facts,  and  wi^  nothing  in 
the  world  beside. 
,  A  little  later,  Humboldt's  passion  for  the 
society  of  clever  and  attractive  women  found . 
a  nffw  object  He  went  to  Gdttlng^n,  and 
studied  therp  under  Heyne,  the  well-known 
editor  of  Virgil.  Heyne  bad  a  daughter 
Thwese,  wife  of  Georg  Fonter,  a  somewhat 
noted  mun  in  Germany,  but  best  known  in 
England  as  having  gone  at  sevente^  with 
Captain  Cook  on  his  second  voyage,  and 
written  a  good  account  of  it  at  twenty, 
Theresa  Forster  and  Humboldt  soon  became 
intimate,  and  he  wrote  to  Berlin  to  Henriette 
Herz  describing  her  in  the  most  enthusiastic 
terms.  Now  the  Berlin  ladies  knew  of  what 
Humboldt's  later  biographer  describes  as  a 
^female  being'  not  unlike  Therese,  and,  as 
it  werei,  made  on  purpose  for  their  friend. 
She  Qould  not  be  described  as .  personally 
handsome;  she  wa^,  indeed,  in  some  w;ay 
^ighUy  deformed;  but  she  had  brilliant 
eyes  and  a  beautiful  and  expressive  face,  she 
was  brimful  of  enthusiasm  and  romance, 
learned  and  yet  withal  thoroughly  feminine. 
It  may  be  Uiat  it  was  really  through  the 
help  of  the  Beriin  'Bond  of  Virtue'  that 
Humboldt  came  to  marry  Caroline  von 
DaeberOden ;  if  S0|  the  sentimental  society 
did  an  excellent  wor)c,  for  she  was  a  good 
and  charming  woman,  and  their  life  was 
one  of  the  mont  unclouded  happiness.  In,- 
1701,  abandoning  an, unsatisfactory  attempt 
at  a  public  career,  Hnmboidt  married  her, 
and  settled  down  to  study  and  write  through 
ten  yoara  of  pleasant,  unshackled^  private  life. 
In  the  next  year;  he  wrote  his  first  im- 
portant work*  ahout  whjch,  and  his  own 
personal  concerns^  he  tells  bis  friend  Foreitor 
in  a  long  letter.  He  has  a  little  daughter, 
be  says,  Aot  yet  a  fortnight  old,  but  very 
large  and  stropg  for  her  age^  full  of  life  apd 
futtf  and  with  wondrous  great  blue  eyes, 
that  she  rolls  conti^ally  round  and  round 
in  her  hoad.  He  and  Caroline  are  always- 
together,  and  the  baby  hardly  comes  ii)to 
any  other  handi^  than  theirs.  He  is  work- 
ing meanwhile  at  his  usual  studies,  and 
discussing  political  philosophy  with  the- 
GoaflJ4tor  vop  Dalberg, '  the  only  n^an  here 
i^hom  ona.oan  call  interesitipg.'  It  had. 
happened,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  that  he 
had  sent  >  letter  som^  wl^ile  before  to  a. 
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friend,  abont  the  new  French  constituttOQ, 
and  this  letter  had  got  printed  in  die  'Ber- 
liner MonatschrHl'  Thereupon  Dalbefg  had 
a^ked  him  to  go  more  {nlly  into  these 
matters,  and  to  set  forth  at  length  his  ricws 
on  the  general  principles  of  government,  and 
the  result  was  a  little  book,  which  he  and 
Balberg  had  carefnlly  gone  through  and  dis- 
cussed piece  by  piece  together. 

Humboldt's. knowledge  of  the  new  order 
of  things  in  France  had  not  altogether  come 
to  him  at  secondhand.  Three  years  before, 
as  a  young  man  of  two-and-twenty,  he  had 
visited  Paris  at  a  very  notable  time.  The 
French  guards  had  sided  with  the  people, 
the  Bastile  had  been  taken,  and  the  great 
revolution  had  fairly  set  in.  Among  the 
Germans  who  l6oked  forward  with  enthu- 
siastic hope  to  the  new  and  golden  times 
that  seemed  coming  in  France  was  Campe, 
a  former  tutor  of  Humboldt's.  Ue  planned 
an  excursion  to  see,  as  he  said,  *  the  funeral 
of  French  despotism,'  and  with  bim  went 
his  former  pupil  and  another  companion. 
They  reached  raris  on  the  8rd  of  August, 
the  day  before  the  famous  sitting  of  the 
Assembly  which  overthrew  the  aristocratic 
system  at  a  blow.  On  the  12th  they  went 
to  Versailles  and  saw  Mirabeau.  That  day 
and  the  next  they  were  at  the  sittings  of  the 
National  Assembly,  heard  the  debate  on  the 
address  to  the  King,  its  reading,  the  King's 
reply,  and  the  Te  Deum  which  solemni^ 
the  beginning  of  a  new  world  in  France. 
The  elder  traveller  was  in  ecstacy,  the  grand 
ideas  which  were  but  talked  of  in  Germany 
were  being  acted  here.  Light  and  Truth 
had  broken  forth  into  the  world,  and  the 
empire  of  Reason  had  began  at  last  But 
the  younger,  not  less  devoted  to  such  ideas, 
was  too  good  a  judge  of  men  and  things  to 
•believe  that  what  he  saw  in  Paris  was  the 
a^eal  embodiment  of  Light,  and  Truth,  and 
Reason,  and  he  came  home  foreboding  evil 
days.  Two  years  later,  in  August  1791,  when 
Jdirabeau  was  dead,  and  the  King  and  Queen 
had  been  stopped  in  their  flight  and  brought 
back  to  Paris,  and  the  National  Assembly  was 
bard  at  work  creating  a  new  constitution, 
fiumboldt  wrote  the  letter  above  mentioned.* 

The  National  Asaembty,  he  says,  has  under* 
taken  to  set  up  a  new  organisation  of  the 
State,  based  on  mere  principles  of  reason. 
Granting  it  possible  to  set  up  such  a  system, 
it  can  never  thrive,  for  it  is  necessary  that 
sny  new  oonstitution  must  follow  upon  the 
constitution  that  goes  before  it,  and  here  in 
the  place  of  a  system  simply  contrived!  to  ex- 
tract from  the  people  as  much  means  as  pos- 
sible to  satisfy  the  ambition  and  pi^ifhsion  of 

•  Wirin,  vol  i  pp.  SOl-811. 


one  man,  there  is  to  come  a  system  which 
has  no  object  but  the  freedom,  repose,  and 
happiness  of  every  individual.  Two  totally 
opposed  conditions  are  thus  to  follow  one 
upon  the  other,  where  Uien  is  the  chain  that 
is  to  link  them  together!  Our  theoretical 
notions  on  matters  of  experience  are  after  all 
but  inaperfect  and  half-true  ideas,  what  rea- 
son has  to  do  in  the  matter  is  to  strive  not 
to  create,  but  to  guide  aright  the  coarse  of 
actual  events.  No  doubt,  he  thinks,  good 
will  come  of  the  attempt  thus  to  realise  an 
ideal  constitution,  but  all  analogy  of  history 
goes  against  its  direct  and  practical  saccess. 

In  tne  larger  work  on  the  *  Limits  of  the 
Action  of  the  State,'  *  Humboldt  goes  niore 
fully  into  some  matters  only  touched  npon 
in  the  letter,  and  lays  down  a  theory  of 
government,  headed  by  an  appropriate  motto 
from  Mirabeau  ;  *  Le  difficile  est  de  ne  pro- 
mulguer  one  des  lois  b^cessaires,  de  rester  k 
jamais  fidele  h  ce  principe  vraiment  consti* 
tntionnel  de  la  Soei6t6,  de  se  mettre  en  garde 
centre  la  fureur  de  gouyerner,  la  plus  fnneste 
maladie  des  gouvememens  modernes.*  Men 
have  been  so  occupied,  he  says,  in  settling 
the  details  of  government,  that  a  question 
which  seems  naturally  to  come  first  has  been 
but  very  imperfectly  and  inaccurately  treated 
— what,  namely,  is  the  object  of  Govemroeat 
and  what  are  the  limits  of  its  action  ?  Is  the 
State  to  occupy  itself  merely  with  the  secu- 
rity of  its  citizens,  or  with  the  whole  physical 
and  moral  well-being  of  the  nation  ?  Law- 
givers, statesmen,  political  writers,  have 
mostly  taken  the  latter  view,  and  the  world 
has  come  to  be  governed  accordingly ;  but 
is  it  the  true  view  ?  The  matter,  he  thinks, 
wants  closer  looking  into.  Man's  object  it 
life,  he  holds,  is  to  develop  himself,  to  exer- 
cise all  his  powers  in  the  highest  and  beat* 
proportioned  way.  For  this,  his  first  and 
indispensable  requisite  is  fireedom.  But  even 
the  nrcest  and  most  indepeyodent  of  men  if 
thrown  into  a  m^hanical  uniformity  and 
monotony  of  lif^  is  hindered  in  his  proper 
growth.  What  he  wants  is  not  only  fieedom 
of  action,  but  also  variety  of  scopes  That  he 
may  have  both  of  these,  what  onght  te  be 
done  for  him  by  the  State  of  which  he  is  c 
member!  This  problem  the  young  s^int 
addre^ed  himself  to  solve  in  the  midst  of  his 
leisurely  country  life,  &r  ftom  the  jarring 
contact  of  the  spreat  world,  but,  as  it  seems, 
by  no  means  uninfluenced  by  the  glimpse  be 
had  lately  had  of  official  life  in  Berlin,  and 
of  the  actual  working  of  a  thoroughly 
'  paternal'  Government. 

Is  the  State,  he  asks,  to  provide  for  IJke 
physical  well-being  of  its  citisens,  to  attend 

*  WefH  voL  vli  pp.  M86. 
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to  the  amMnt  of  popnIiitioD,  to  rapport  the 
needy,  to  enconh^  amcoltare,  mannftic- 
tiiT66»  trade,  aad  bo  fbrta  f  \AM  %uA  aotion, 
he  holdf».  does  direct  ham^  it  produces  an 
artificial  machine-like  uniformity  at  the  cost 
of  independeDce  of  character  and  action. 
Sach  a  State  strives  toward  an  end  which  is 
.  not  a  worthy  end  of  homan  life.  It  labours 
to  bring  about  a  condi^on  of  repose  and  out- 
ward prosperity ;  but  what  really  ought  to 
be  striven  for  is  something  very  different ; 
we  want  to  make  the  individual  citizen  a 
strong  and  skilful  man,  capable  of  varied 
tfaonght  and  action.  A  system  that  takes 
from  the  individual  the  control  of  his  own 
concerns,  in  its  sedulous  care  for  what  the 
man  produces  and  possesses,  forgets  some- 
thing far  more  important — ^the  man  himselfl 
Allowed  freely  to  exercise  their  strength  and 
enei^,  men  should  be  loft  of  themselves  to 
make  their  oountry  populous,  ricb,  and 
py. 


ha^3 


iius  the  whole  institution  of  State 
Education  is  open  to  the  gravest  objection. 
Oovemment,  if  it  manages  or  controls  teach- 
ing, must  at  least  favour  a  particular  system. 
Bducation  is  thus  liable  to  become  a  politi- 
cal engine,  made  to  turn  out  to  order  citizens 
of  one  set  pattern,  thus  stunting  individual 
development  If  it  keeps  clear  of  this  vice, 
and  seta  itself  merely  to  make  men,  then  it 
wants  no  assistance  from  Oovemment,  for 
among  a  free  people  professions  thrive,  art 
flouri^es,  science  grows.  Among  such  a 
people,  parents  have  at  once  more  ability 
.and  more  desire  to  give  their  children  the 
benefits  of  education,  and  with  such  a  state 
of  things  there 'will  be  no  want  either  of 
careful  fitmily  traiuing,  or  of  good  and  use- 
ful schools.  Is  the  State,  then,  to  occupy 
itself  with  the  religion  of  its  citizens!  ought 
it  to  support  and  propagate  some  partictdar 
theological  system  f  By  no  means ;  a  man's 
religion  is  a  matter  for  his  own  judgment 
and  feeling,  and  not  to  be  thrust  upon  him 
by  authority;  indeed  everything  that  con- 
cerns religion  lies  without  the  limits  of  State 
sction,  and   not    the    appointment  of  the 

Sreacber  only,  bnt  the  whole  arrangement  of 
ivine  service  in  general,  ouffht  to,  be  left 
fteely  to  the  congregation  with  n^  interfe- 
renee  from  the  Government.  Again,  is  the 
Btate  to  control  public  morals,  to  compel  its 
members  to  do  what  is  good  for  them,  tp 
make  laws  to  restrain  luxury  and  excess  ? 
By  no  means ;  the  more  such  laws  accomplish 
ihoir  purpose,  the  more  hurtful  wii)  they  bor 
come,  for  a  nation  forced  by  law  into  a  course 
of  outward  moral  action  and  abstinence  is  but 
*  slavish  crowd.  Compulsion  weakens  moral 
ytrength,  while  it  forms  no  real  inward  virtue, 
I  man  BO  neiuref  to  moral  perfection. 


What  then  is  the  State  to  do,  if  all  these 
fbnotions^  so  generaUy  hdd  to  belong  to  it, 
are  to  be  stripped  away  I  We  need  not  ffo 
into  the  details  of  the  answer.  Its  duty  is  to 
defend  the  nation  from  enemies  abroad,  and 
at  home  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual in  person  and  estate.  But  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  because  this  is  what  a  State  should 
be,  therefore  existing  governments  should  be 
overthrown,  and  this  better  system  estfiblish- 
ed  in  their  place.  Humboldt  was  no  believer 
in  Utopias,  but  held  that  reform  should  be 
effected  by  successive  development,  each  stage 
rising  naturally  from  the  one  below,  and  thus, 
far  mm  proposing  his  theory  of  government 
as  a  scheme  for  ^option,  he  was  careful  to 
expliiin  that  he  did  no  more  than  set  up  an 
ideal  towards  which  the  minds  of  thinking 
men  were  to  tend  in  their  efforts  for  the 
gradual  improvement  of  society. 

When  Humboldt  sent  his  treatise  to  Berlin 
to  be  printed,  the  censorship  naturally  enough 
made  difficulties;  and  by  the  time  his  friend 
Schiller  had  fbund  him  a  publisher,  the  author 
himself  began  to  feel  less  sure  of  his  opinion. 
Some  fragments  were  inserted  at  the  time  in 
literary  journals,  but  the  book  was  never 
published  as  a  whole  till  1851,*  nearly  sixty 
vears  after  it  was  written,  and  sixteen  afi»r 
Its  author's  death.  As  a  very  able  statement 
of  the  theory  of  *  self-government'  in  its  most 
extreme  form,  it  was  soon  translated  into 
English.  Towards  the  dose  of  1867,  a 
FVench  translation  appeared,  in  Paris,  with  a 
prefisce,  in  which  M.  Ghr6taR),  the  translator, 
gives  his  view  of  Hun^Idt^  and  his  effect 
on  the  political  thought  of  Europe.  Many 
of  the  best  of  these  idms  of  Humboldt*s  lie 
so  deep  in  the  English  politieid  consciousness, 
that  such  a  publication  here  would  have  no 
particular  significance.  Our  tendency  to- 
wards a  realisation  of  his  scheme  is,  in  fact, 
sometimes  hastier  than  our  national  training 
warrants ;  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  peo- 
ple cast  blame  on  the  principle  of  self-govenih 
ment,  and  even  sigh  for  the  conveniences  of 
a  paternal  system,  when  the  real  question  is 
one  of  jdcJtail  concerning  the  fitness  of  par- 
tieular  organisations  to  particular  ends.  Self- 
government  by  educated  and  responsible  citi- 
zens is  not  to  be  discarded  because  govern- 
ment by  Boards  of  Guardians  may  reach  no 
very  h^h  ideal,  and  because  government  by 
*  roughs  ^  is  a  thing  to  be  suppressed  without 
troubling  ourselves  about  ideals  at  all.  But 
ift  France,  opinion  ranges  in  two  opposite 
directions  fer  outside  our  narrower  Rmits,  and 
titere  nothing  could  be  more  salutary  than 


*  'Ideen  xu  einem  Venuoh,  die  Grenxea  der 
TVirkMunkMl  dec  Staates  tu  bestimmen.*  Breslau, 
1861.  It  is  also  inolnded  In  the  Werke,  voL  ii 
(1852.) 
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the  ihfluenoe  of  Hamboldt  He  stknOs 
.  serenely  midway  between  socialkQa  and  im- 
perialism, with  his  feee  turned  toward  neither, 
DQt  toward  an  ideal  futore  more  possible  than 
the  one  and  better  than  the  other,'  although 
itself  not  even  to  be  desired  in  etery  detail, 
and  hardly  destined  to  more  then  a  partial 
'  aecomplifihnsent. 

Humboldt  wrote  no  more  theoretical  poli- 
tics after  this.  He  was  a  good  many  years 
older  when  he  became  himself  a  working 
statesman,  and  we  fear  it  most  be  admitted 
that  in  office  he  proved  himself  by  no  means 
a  thorou^h-gdng  Hamboldtist  He  praoti- 
cally  admitted  that  the  interference  pf  Govern- 
ment, though  perhaps  needless  and  (even 
hurtfiil  among  a  nation  more  i^apable  of 
shifting  for  itself,  might  yet  Iw  expedient 
under  existing  circnmstinces.  In  1809  we 
find  him  Minister  of  Public  Worship  and  of 
Poblic  InstmctioD,  working  i^ith  all  his  might 
to  get  the  Pestalozzian  method  of  education, 
then  a  new  and  strange  system,  brought  into 
operation  by  the  State  throughout  the  conn- 
try.  Nor  was  he  occupied  alone  with  elemen- 
tary education.  He  took  a  large  share  in 
the  improvenaent  of  the  higher  schools.  At 
fl  time  when  Prussia  had  rank  into  a  deplo- 
rable state  of  poverty  and  disorganisation, 
means  were  nevertheless  provided  to  found 
the  new  University  at  Berlin,  and  of  this 
undertaking  Humboldt  was  a  chief  promoter. 
In  practical  work  of  this  kind  he  seems  to 
have  followed  a  middle  course  betwieen  his 
early  ideal  of  the  absolute  non-interference 
of  the  StatSi  and  Aie  cramping,  meddling, 
bureaucratic  syeltem  of  orainary  Prussian 
government.  H^  found,  for  instance,  a  law 
that  forbade  k  Prussian  to  study  at  a  foreign 
university,  «nd  abolnhed  it  In  the  choice  of 
professors  for  the  Berlin  University,  he  tried 
to  secure  general  ability  rather  than  a  uni- 
form system  of  instruction.  Fichte,  Schleier- 
macher,  De  Wette,  Savigiy,  Klaproth,  Nie- 
hnhTy  Wolf,  and  BOckh,  among  others,  were 
s  set  of  men  at  any  rate  not  wanting  in 
intellectual  power.  Of  course  discretion  had 
to  be  used  in  keeping  out  men  who,  though 
eapable,  were  too  eccentric  for  practical' pur- 
poses. Thus  Humboldt  refus^  Steffbns  a 
chair  of  Natural  Philosophy,  not  because  he 
iras  not  clever,  but  because  he  was  a  ihystic ; 
and  Steffensy  years  later,  abuiidanily  justified 
his  own  exclusion  by  lecturiag  in  Berlin 
about  the  connexion  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
Ecliptic  with  the  Fall  of  Man,  aa  ancient  aad 
irespoctable  theory  indeed,  but  somewhat  out 
of  place  in  a  discourse  6n  natural  philosophy 
in  the  19th  century. 

'  Some  say,  he  bid  his  angds  turn  askance 
The  poles  of  earth,  twice  ten  degrees  a&d 
more, 


'From  the  suiL'saide ;  tiicry  ^tivlabovr  puiM 
Oblique  the  centHo  glebe.' 

The  Berlin  University  proved  a  great  soc- 
(Jess,^  and  th^  highest  credit  is  duetto  the  pa- 
triotism that  could  spare  time  and  money  for 
such  a  work  in  tjiose  trying  times.  It  w^  ob- 
jected that  the  capital  was  an  unsuitable 
place  for  a  university,  in  which  the  profes- 
sors would  be  so  much  exposed  to  political 
infltiences,  and  the  students  thrown  amoi^ 
the  temptations  of  a  great  city,  but  these  ob- 
jections did  not  seem  ^  h;ive  been  well 
founded.  Thel^  ie  reason  to  think  that 
it  has  "been  good  for  Berlin  to  have  this  im- 
portant intellectual  body  in  its  midst ;  good 
for  the  professors  to  be  thrown  into  contact 
with  men  of  other  avocations,  and  good  for 
the  students  that  live  in  a  city  where  they 
are  not  of  enough  importance  to  be  exempt- 
ed from  common  decency  of  behaviour,  and 
where  the  police  at  any  rate  will  not  allow 
them  to  reel  ten  abreast  4own  the  streets  as 
tliey  do  at  Heidelberg,  making  night  hideoQs 
with  their  frantic  howling. 

Thus,  in  deeds,  if  not  in  words,  Humboldt 
gave  judgment  on  his  early  essay  on  goverp- 
ment,  by  himself  using  the  power  of  the 
State  as  a  means  of  fu^hering  the  education 
of  the  people.    Moreover,  having  then  \t^ 
it  down  that  the  interference  with  religion 
was  not  within  the  province  of  the  State,  he 
now  became  himseft  official  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Worship.     The  positipn 
was  an  anomalous  one,  for  though  Humboldt 
was  a  man  of  deep  religious  feeling,  his 
Christianity  must  be  defined  as  a  Christian- 
ity without  a  church  and  without  a  creed. 
Still,  holding  religion  in  Qome  form  or  other 
to  be  necessary  to  mankind,  and  at  least 
sympathising  strongly  with  Christian  feelinjj 
and  action,  ne  in  every  way  supported  his 
colleague  Nicolovius,  who  was  working  not 
only  to  control  and  maintain  an  existing  sys- 
tem, but  to  *  create  a  new  organization  m  nis 
department  with  the  view  of  re-awakening 
the  nation  to  religions  belief.*    We  even  find 
Humboldt  acting  independently  in  the  pro- 
motion of  public  worship,  by  recommending 
the  appointment  of  an  official  inspector  oi 
music,  and  the  establishment  of  a  University 
church  to  serve  as  a  pattern  to  the  countij 
at  lap^.      *  For  that  the  University,'  he 
says,  ^snonld  have  it^  own  cihureh,  appears  to 
me  indispensably  necessary,  seeing  that  the 
youthfol  mind  ought  least  of  all  to  be  left 
without  religioua  influence  at  a  time  when  it 
is  especially  open  to  receive  it,  and  when, 
too,  science  is  apt  to  fornd  in  but  a  one-sided 
waythe  undiefrstanding  alone.'  * 

We  have  nb  wish  to  diseuss  independently 
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Ikcre  the  'i[j[pe8tioti9  of  flti^o/'Blfcc^l^^  Afed 
Btat«  Religion,  bixt  merely  ,t<y  sbow  hi^w 
Htiipboldt  thc^oglit,  ftud  how  he  acted  ^it>6ii 
them.  Doling  Uife  has  necessarily  brotmt 
na  fair  on  in  nis  lUb.  To  examine, ano^hir 
group  of  his  writings,  we  mtlst  go  back  to  in 
earlier  time.         *,    '      . 

While  HntttboHit  *wm  yet  a  btud^hffc,  !ie 
lirefl   mnch  ^'ambflg  k  literftry  and  artteiic 
circle.    Wljen  he  carpe  t)*fcl|  nt  Ifwenty-three 
from  his  Visit  to  I^aris  }n  17W,  he  trttVellid 
throngh  O^rmanj  and  Switzerland,,  S^sing 
natnre  and  at  t&e  same  ttttie  stnd^ng  men. 
Bi? those  tiln^s,  he.  says  iti  a  fetter  "Written 
tnauy  tears  liter,  *I  had  a  ^Tchid  of  Jj'fesion 
for  coming  close  to  interesting  men,  iocfkitig 
at  many,  atid  at  those  c^tefdHy,  so, as  to 
form  in  my  triind  a  pictn^  of  their  ^a^s 
and  nature.  Thns  I  early  ^ned  an  atcqtramt- 
ance  with  tokt^  which  to  most;  is  wantfeg 
much  later  in  life.    What  I  cared  for  lespe- 
cially  w^as  to  rmder^nd  t^em.    I'rtsed  them 
as  mateHal  f0r  general  ideib,  elasiMed  them, 
comnared^m,  stiidied  their  physiognomy ; 
in  ttno^  made,  as  far  aa  it  W6ul4  go,  a 
special  study  of  them.'*     Among  the  lite- 
rary tnenhetnet  with  on  thi^  journey,  was  one 
whose   name  still  keeps  a  '  certaiU  "interest 
in  England,    Writing  to  PowtW,  *re  tells 
him  how  he  went  (jo  Zurich  *to  see  Laeater, 
full  of  etpectatroti  Of  meeting,  if  not  an  en- 
ihnsiaeit,  at  any  I'ate  a  man  of  genius.    He 
found  a-smaHI  literary  triiler,  wanting  in  rM 
learning,  and  negligent  of  any  notions  but 
his  own,  with  now  and  tJien  indeed  a  de^ 
quick  glauce  of  thought,  but  so  ego^ical, 
so  conceited,  so  giveu  «I>  to  verbal  quibblea 
and  dull  sickly  scraps  of  ^ntim^nt,  as  to 
haviB  uo  thne  or  strength  for  better  thki^ 
Humboldt,  staying  often  albUe  in  Latrat^r's 
stndy,,  wandered  gi^eatly  a^  Certain  paste- 
Wrdca^es,  which  filled  a/g^eat  part 'of  his 
book-shelves.    They  were  labelled  *  import- 
ant Lettersj'  *  Letters  ^nlm  others,'  *  Letters 
to  Touths,*  <%rc,  and  on  w>me  were  the  names 
' of  acquaintances,  male/and  female.    It  ap- 
pearea  that  lAVater's  fkpty  was  to,  s^rt  m 
these  cases  sut;h  of  his  compositions  as  might 
he  interesting  to  <he  persoite  in  Vjiiesticiii,  and 
on  the  hot  day  he  let  Hpmb6ldt*8ee  th^  con- 
tents of  one  case,  which  bore  "flie^name  of  a 
.  lady  whom  he  knew  well ;  it  pf o/ved  to  be  a 
tollectlot^  'Of  the  dufiest  hnagin^Ue  little 
^eraes,  wrljten  ne^tty.out  on  sneets  *f  fine 
paper  with  ornamented  borders.    *I  c^ntiot 
copceive,'  Humboldt  say^/Mi^n  the  man 
can  possibly  get  at  arijr  real  miitter,  conrfder- 
ing  ,the  titue  mat  tlie  form  t5pst$  fijm.'f 
When  he  gretr  older,  ffiimboMt'A  hteratjr 

*  Mar^ia  4iUie  jFH«iiiaiB,^pj  Itf.  t 
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associates  were*  tn^  of  higher  power 'fh^n 
liav^ter  anji  Foirstpr.  Living  i^  close  inti- 
'ipacy  With  Schiller  and  Goethe,  he  helped 
ais  "a  friend  and  adviser  it  their  work.  Of 
his  bwn  poetry  much  is  to  be  foupd  in 
bis  collected  works,  but  he  hituself  sent 
yery^Mttie  qf  it  out  into  the  world,  and  his 
com|)08ition8  faiostly  date  fe'om  hjs  later 
years,  i^en  it  bec^e  his  habit,  as  bis 
brother  'Alexander  relat^,  day  by  day  to 
shape  int^  verse  the  thoughts  and  feqlincs,  of 
a  mobd'*less  of  rUelancholy  than  of  solem- 
nity and  pathos.'  It  would  be  a  task  to 
lestd,  these  poems  throngh  ;  Humboldt  had  tio 
fear  tor  music,  and  little  pc/etic  ^,  and  His 
sdtinets  are  rather  rhymed -and  measured 
prose  ^atj  real.poetrv.  In  1;his  fie)d,  as  his 
mend  ScJiiMer  catididly  tells  him  in  one  of 
his  iette^histtrrn  Of  tniudwassifch  a^  fitted 
him  not  to  produce,  but  to  criticise  atid  to 
enjoy.  One  great  qtialifl6i^tiott  her  had  ft>i^ 
<tpppric}*thig  art  agd  poeti^ :,  ^le  was  Iti  the 
.stiwigest^OTse  pf  the  vo^d,  ^  idealist,  liv- 
ing in  an  /ideal,  world  of  his  own»  tising  the 
fkcts  of  'ext>^ence  as  mei^  gross  ria.atcr&l  to 
be  ^aped  into  id^a!  forms.  ,.Into  the  real 
world,  he  said,  *  there  enter  di^tirbiug  forces, 
butthe-hnaffinatipn  di^ws  ndarer^  to  i/deas; 
a(id  pure,  idet^  visible  oply  to  tho  inward 
eVe,  are  oif  all  things  that  xnch  Can  kndw  the 

featest  and  most  beautiftvli  Tp  live  in  t^etn 
true  enjoyment,  happiness  with  no  ad- 
n^ixture  of  cro\;d.  Ijt  is  trhe  IhA  few  mc^n 
have  ^is  sense,  for  tp  it  belongs  a  contempla- 
tive tendency,  impossible  in  menVith  ^hoto 
sensuou^ess  and  ethical  perception  pa^ 
irito  a  longing  for  Actuality  and  enjoymetrt. 
fVom  this  longing  I  have  been  all  my  life  veyv 
free,.atid  thus  have,  had  more  delight  in  both 
inward  and  outward,  contetnplation,  atid  }n 
;t)otih,  unyifjlding  to  deceitfhl  '  appearance, 
have  the  more  fully  recognfeeld  truth.'*  Tne 
man  who  could  thus  very  truPf  describe  ^s 
-o#n  inental  atate,  was  clearly  well  placed  for 
the  ^pprepiatipn  of  poetry  and  att  ^T^iug 
foi;  hk  tett  one  of  the.  most  perfect  creations 
of  the  ijttodem  world,  Goethe's  *5tetTi)aTin 
and  Dorothea,*  he  could  ^show  hp^v  the 
poet's  art  could  brihg  into  definite  fbrpi 
'i^hH;^  so  true  and  it;rdvridualp  kp  o^dy  nature 
and  the  livitig  present  infae  could  ^ve,  and 
^hial  80't)ut6  and  ideal,  as.iMe>eal  woHd 
can,  neve^  place  before  .us,'  so  tpat'ln  the 
imeretethng  of  ^  simple  story  we.cai^  discern 
the  ttoe  and  perfect  figure  or  ttjtc  woifld  and 
of  humattity,*j 

Thtft,  too,  when  hew^^tes  in,  the  theory 
of  iul,Md  vill  not  bp  put  off  with  a  rpeVe 
gefeeiiB^ttatlon  of  individual  forms,  but  dUims 


*  ^  Briefe  so  eine  Freundin/  p.  39. 
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.80iD6t^ipg  more^  an  ideal  of  huxnan  beaoiji 
bd  cao  jQAtUy  himself  by  poiDtipg  to  tpe 
works  of  the  Greek  sculptor,  who  c^n  show 
the  existence  of  such  a  eonceptioa  in  his 
miud  bj  realising  it  in  marble,  and  thus  can  in- 
dividualize the  ideal  itselfl  Humboldt  indeed 
wanted  more  than  even  the  Greek  sculptor 
could  succeed  in  producing  for  him.  In  l^is 
straining  a^r  ideal  unity,  the  conti'ast  of 
the  sexes  came  inconveniently  in  his  w^y. 
What  he  wanted  was  to  'fuse  together  in 
thought^  the  characteristic  qualities  of  both 

,  sexes,  and  out  of  the .  inmost  union  of  pure 
manliness  and  pure  womanliness  to  shape 
humanity/'^  Of  snob  notions  as  this  of 
course  J3othing'Ci^n  come  but  mere  suppres- 
sion of  differences,  and  the  idealist  goes  be* 
yond  ihe,  limita  even  of  bis  wide- domain 
wb«n  he  undertakes  to .  blend  the  incom- 

,  patible.,  It  is  curious  to  notice  that  another 
thinkftr^  whose  works .  are  now  occupying 
a  lar^e  place  in  the  world's  thought,  went 
into  uiis  problem  apd  cafh^  put, of  it  much 
worse  than  Homboldt  (Ji^.  Humboldt's 
ideal  of  humanity  was  simply  an  impalpable 
abstraction.  Auguste  Comte's  is  concrete 
enough  at  all  events,  and  the  world  will  npt 

.  soon  forget  his  proposal  to  set  up  as  the 
ideal  of  huipanity  on  the  banner  of  ^he 
great  Western  Republic,  the  figure  of  a 
woman  of  thirty,  bearing  her  son  in  her  arms, 
tn  1802»4l»imboldt. re-entered  publio  life 
and  went  as  Prussian  Minister  to  Borne: 
There  for  six  years  he  led  a  life  afler  his 
own  heart  The  modern  Bomans  had  of 
course  little  intellectual  lifii  to  offer,*  they  write 
^  new  book  here  in  one  five  years,'  he  aaid, 
'and  then  talk  about  it  for  five  years  morf.' 
He  wrote  to  Madame  de  Stael,  who  quotas 
the  remark  in  '  Corinne,'  that  *  in  Bom^  m 
is  fbre^n^  even  the  Bomans,  who  seem  to 

!  dwell  uiere,  not  like  owners,  but  like  piU 
flTims  taking  their  rest  amonc;  the  ruins.^ 
But  there  ^ere  many  congenial  men  ^m<)ng 
the  foreign  residents,  and  Humboldt's  hppse 
became,  as  it  continued  to  be  througl^  tbo 
year^  of  his  ofilciaMife,  a  centre  for^  the  be^t 
of  intiellecjnal  societj'.  The  officii^  duties  of 
ttoj  Prussiaiji  Minister  were  bi^t  light,  they 
bore  to  the  thoughts  and  interest  ^bich 

'really  filled  bis  mind  somewhat  the  s^e 
nroporfion., that  the  Borne  of  the  pre^nt 

,  bears  .to  the ,  Borne  qf  the  great  pas^.  His 
tastes  and  sympathies  were  so  npifnd  up 
with  classical  history  and  literature,  b^  ^iji&i 
himself  so  thoroughly  a  man  </ ^^^9 .  classic^ 
renws^nce,  t^hat  Bo^me' wa^  still  to  i^i^\  th^ 

.  centre  or  the  wprld.  .,  : 

,  tn  1808  Humboldt  returned  ,to  6;ermanj,i 


*  '  Ue)>«?  4i«  ip»ft»liflb»  unci  WBiUifiM)  Farm.1 
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^pd  .#oon,  after  iock  il^e  office  in  ib«  Honae 
GovernroenA  of  which  we  have  already  apoken. 
In  1309  the  Pope  was  oanried  off  to  France, 
and.  Humboldt's  pi ;u^«  aa  Prussian  Minis- 
ter at  Borne  was  only  filled  up  in  1816, 
when  !^iebuhr  succeed)^  himv  tg  bo  followed 
in  his  turn  by  Bunsen.  In  181j0  HuiDboldt 
was  appointed  to  Uie.eo^basii^.  at  YieDQn ;  in 
1813  he  reprepetited  Prussia  at  Prap^ue-;  and 
ag^n,  in  1814.  at  Chatillon.  A  httle  later 
he  signed  witn  Hardenberg  the  treaty  of 
peace  at  Paris,  and  the  two  were  tog^her 
I'russian  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Congress  of 
Yienpa  in  the  same  year.  In  1818  became 
as  ambassador  to  London;  in  1819  he  re- 
turned  to  Berlin  and  re-entered  the  Home 
Government  as  one  of  the  two  Miaisters  of 
the  Ijtterion  This  was  the  end  of  hia  public 
career ;  he  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  Con- 
stitutional Governmoat ;  and  the  reactionaxj 
party  which  had  then,  as  it  has  since,  gained 
the  ascendency  in  Prussian  politics,  w^ 
strong  enough  to  dismiss  him  from  omce  in 
the  3ame  year  that  he  entered  ijt  Nothing 
loth,  he  returned  to  private  life^  to  cocopare 
the  dialects  of  the  Malays  and  South  ^oa 
Islanders,  and  to  contemplate  t|ie  ideal  world 
which,  to  him,  so  far  surpassed  in  interest 
and  importance  the  concerns  of  public  buai- 
ness*  Such  matters  h^  Ipad  always  treated 
a^  mere  ac^ssories  to  l^s  inner  nature.  Were 
it  not,  he  said,  for  learning, and  ideas,  official 
papers  would  be  a  man's  utter  ruin. 

Appropriately  enough,  the  pre-eminenoe 
of  the  ideal  over  the  actual  world  is  scarcely 
brought  so  strongly  into  view  in  anything 
Humboldt  ever  wrote  as  in  a  short  discourae 
.*  On  the  OflSce  of  the  Historian,'*  read  before 
the  Berlin,  Academy  in  1820,  as  if  to  mark 
the  moment  of  his  release  from  the  thraldom 
of  fact  into  the  freedom  of  unshackled  con- 
templation* .He  never  wrote  history  himself 
but  he  had  been  engaged  in  makiqg 
4t  on  rather  a  Jar^er  scale;  and  what 
with  experience,  and  lifhat  with  study,  it 
seemed  to  hjm  that  he  might  aet  forth  t^ 
act^al  historians  the  conqitions  and  the 
method  of  their  business.  He  bc^ns  by 
comparing  t^e  histoiian.  with  the  artist  and 
the  poet;  b^tb^have  m^re  actuality  to  loo)^ 
.on,  i>\3^  an  djUji^rnal  s^n^e  en>bles  thepi  to 
show,  forth  sqmethi|}g,dceper  and  truer.  '  As 
philosophy  strives  after  the  first. principles  of 
things  and  art  a&cjc  the  ideal  pf  beauty,  so 
histo^  strives  to  depict  human  destiny  m  its 
truth,  I^vipg  completeness,  and  purity,  anpr^ 
bended,  by  a  n;tind  so  directed  to  its,  obje(<t 
that  t|h^  vi|ew%.fjee]ing8,  i^d  claims  of  person- 
4lity  ^re^  jt  Jic^.an4  d^'ssoly^'    Aw  o^>^ 
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QoiDpreh«]i8io«  of  eventa  is  not  to  be  fafild  aft 
inclodiog  notbiDg  beyond  what  is  to  be 
learnt  from  the  experience  mjoA  •ta<)v  of  \ht 
actoal  world.  When  ih»  bii^nmi  bA8 
exbao8ted  tke  obeervation  of  sucb  cf^v^Ms  as 
dimata^  art,  knowledge,  nataml  ciiairao^r, 
law,  and  government,  and  the  like,  there  fe* 
mains  beyond  a. something  origbiper,  not 
manifeatii^  itself  to  immedialB  obeerviation, 
bat  giviog  to  these  very  forces  tbeir  start  and 
direction  ;  and  this  aemethiog  is  in  tbe  ideas 
which  lie  without  the  range  of  the  finite,  «bnt 
penetrate  through  and  rule  the  history  of  the 
world  in  all  its  Pftfts*  These  ideas  manifest 
themselves  in  history;  apd  the  historian*8 
tsfik,  in  its  last  and  simplest  expression,  is  to 
show  the  effort  of  the  idea  to.  obtain,  exist^^e 
inaetnatity.  We  call  this  sod  of  speculation 
in  England  not  history,  bnt  philosophy  of 
history.  Bat  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
feature  in  Humboldt's  discourse  ^npon  it,  is 
the  way  in  which  he  describes  and  advocates 
that  ideaKstic  treatment  of  6^  which 
nodera  hii^rians  would  mostlr  d^auti, 
bat  which,  unexpressed  and  e^en  hidden  as  it 
is,  can  be  discerned  by  their  readers  under- 
lying even  what  lopks  at  first  s^htJiko  the 
bsrsst  statement  of  recorded  facts.  There 
are  very  striking  passages  in  Humboldt's  di»- 
oonrse ;  bi|t  we  nuss  in  it  tb^t  continual 
refiN-enoe  of  point  after  point  to  the  test  of 
setoal  example^  which  alone  oan  bring  into 
the  vM^oe  dissertation  on  influences,  caum, 
and  development^  a  definite  and  c^ftAin 
meaoing. 

The  rest  of  Huntboldt'a  l)fe  wiv»  inosU^  de- 
voted to  his  in?estiga|ions  in  the  field  of 
Comparative  Fhiloiogy.  Bnt  dtMripg  the 
^^Wty  ye#mi  wjiich  intervened  betwecai  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  and  his  death,  be  wrote, 
irithout  tbe4east  tbonght  of  doiaa'Miytbiog 
of  the  kind,  the  one  b^k  whi^b  liaa»  given 
Urn  ai  (^aG%  and  that  a  high  onis,  amonf  the 
popular  writers  of  Oennany.  It  ^onkl  be 
soperfluoastoent^  here  inlaaliv  flill.disoos- 
8|o{i  K>f  ^  boolc^  so  bug  and  p^ttlarty  known 
W  the  world"  in  tbe  original  and  v^  trsbslstfeion 
^4b«'Lettersft((^:aLAdy;'  butJ^ eactraor- 
<uiutfy  iMfo^mstances  u»der  whioh  'these 
letters  were  written  are  only  pwrtially  .given 
i^Tordis^fy.  JSn^irii 'sources ;  add^  with  the 
Md  of  Hayoi's  biogrlnM^y,  we  may.tell  afresh 
^s  strangle  9ifiA  ttoisAdtie.  story  of /Chatlotte 

r^hile  iHnmboldt  waai  ftill  a  stbdeotat 
rtmM^gen,f  :bei«Mdfdl  an  .exdniwon  to  the  baths 
#(fPyrmeiat,  and/  tber^  lus  place  i^  the 
-^  4!M^.Was  aeat  «to  i(  conntry  paMior 
^  hia/-4iu]i^tef  Charlotte^  a  girl  ^i 
^^nls^^v  lome-  four  jKeaia  youaigef  dMn 
Humboldt  himself  They  bfiisame  at  once 
^^pnrabis  friends,  and  for  three  long  smm- 


Hser  days,  from  eailv  till  late,  they  w^ked 
up  and  down  the  valleys;  and  sXong  tb^  av^e- 
nijies;  and  the  student  and  the  pastor's 
daughter  could  never  end  their  Intercbange 
of  thoughts  and  feelings.  On  the  fourth  day 
Hnmboldt  went  away,  leaving  in  Charlotte's 
heart  an  incfiaceable  impression,  and  in  her 
^Ibum  an  inscription  tbat  *  The  feelipg  of  the 
true,  the  good»  and  the  beautiAil,  ennobles 
the.  soul  and  gives  bliss  to  the  heart ;  but 
wbat  is  auch  a  feeliAg  without  a  sympathetic 
^ul  to  share  it  with  f  Never  have  I  been 
so  keenly  and  so  deeply  penetrated  with  the 
truth,  of  thi^  tiiought  as  at  this  moment, 
when,  with  bnt  nncertain  hope  of  meeting 
again,  I  niu«(t  part  from  yon/  Both  were 
overflowing  with  the  higb-wrougbt  sentiment 
of  their  tune  \  bnt  what  served  only  to  give 
a  greater  charm  to  his  strong  and  indepen- 
dent character,  led  her  on  to  £e  wreck  of  her 
whole  life's  happine^  It  seem?  that  when 
she  was  at  Pyrmont  with  Humboldt,  she  was 
already  privately  betrothed,  though  she  did 
not  itclude  this  in  herooitfidence  to  her  new 
friend.  The  next  year,  neither  for  love,  nor 
rank*  nor  money,  but  characteristically 
enooffb  ibr  a  morbid  feeling  of  affection  for 
another  ^rl,  she  married  ^  man  for  whom 
she  oaced  nothing*  Th^p,  too  ]ate,  she  found 
another  who  se^oied  to.be  the  fit  object  of 
an  ideal  friendship.^  For  him  she  took  a  step 
which  hopelessly  oooppromised  her  reputa- 
tiout  and  left  her  husband,  only  to  fino,  in- 
stead of  a  romantic  friend»  a.  mere  vulgar 
admirer,  who  pers^uted  her  with  his  ad- 
dresses till  she  rnad^  her  escape  from  him,  as 
^  hMl  done  from  her  husband,  and  took 
riB&ge  in  Bmnswkk».  There,  after  the  bat(}e 
of  Jena^  ^Q  invested  most  of  her  little  coqi- 
peDeofeein  the  gorernment  loan,  and  was  Idft 
alo[K)st  pennile^  Whatevisr  were  the  faults 
fOf  her  character,  neither  helplessness  nor 
want  of  Courage  were  among  them ;  she  set- 
tled in  Cas^  where  King  Jerome  then  held 
his  courts  add  gained  her  livipg  by  making 
artificial  flowers^  till  at  Inet  the  French  power 
eame  to  an  end,  the  Qetmiin  Elector  and  his 
coprt  returned ;  and,  as  if  Charlotte  Diede 
had  itot  had  punishment  enoodb  alreadv, 
society  turned  ajgiost.  her,  ana  her  little 
tmdefeU  away,.  X)estitute,  in  broken  health, 
and  almost  despairing,  she  wrote  to  her 
friend  of  six-and-twenty  years  before,  now,;  as 
she  saw  by  the  newspapers,  Prussian  pleni- 
potentiary at  the  Coi^iess  of  Vienna.  She 
84nt  him  .the  leaf  oat  of  her  album,  and  ap- 
pealed to  him  for  advice  and  aid.  Ho  an- 
swei^  her  letter  instantiv;  and,  in  the  piost 
aSedtioneite  termsy  gave  her  the  advice  ehe 
waated,  ttid  hjsiped  her  through  her  difBcuI- 
tiiNrtiU,w(ith<bealtk  somewhat  restored,  she 
oOuU  go  OB  turning  hctr  skill  in  flower- 
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makhi^.ta  soeeessftil  aebdtfnt.  &e  was  tM  a 
man  whiD  eiianged ;  jidats  ^klom  mo^ed  a 
feeHng  tti^t  bad  Uk&h  rofOt'in  hk  niid,  «ttd 
be  took  tip  tbe  bill  fH^mdBhip  fl|aiii  with  no 
•ofleti-expreflsedftensobfthe  limieat  pleasure 
that  tbe  pa^ot's  dattffhtet'bad  kept  for  hitn, 
'  tbroQgb  these  paitifol  yeWTB)  tbe  itnpi^Bgioii 
<>f  her  firet  lovd  4t  P^rmont  tie  ^eems  to 
have  seen  her  two  y^hn  later  iit  Frimkfoti ; 
bbt^  tilt  he  left  ofiBce,  he  wa^'-totohusf  to  do 
mnch  iinoye  than  write  ne^dlul  eomtn^ttiea* 
tiotis  ahoat  her  affaire.  Then  he  began  the 
hng  corre^ndenoe  : which  to  him  i^aa'a 
pleMnre,  looked  f>rward  to  and  arranged 
from  month  to  mdinh,  while  <to  her  tit  wbs 
the  absolving  interest  of  a  \i^  which  with* 
ontithad  little  to  give  bnt  toil)  snlFering^ 
mud  batter  recollection.  Of  her  o#ii  letter 
we  kno^  almost  nothing;  bis,  she  kept  ^as 
her  secret  treasure,  scaotjely-  showing  them 
ibr  years,  and  hardly  •|>erftoad€d  te  allow  a 
selection  from  them  to  be  pnUisbed  after  bis 
death. 

Notbrng  more  folly  juslffiee  Rahel  Levities 
often-qnoted  saying  aboot-Hnmboldt,  that  he 
was  ^  of  no  age,'  than  do  these  lettets.  They 
hardly  depend  at  ttU  on  loeal  or  temporary 
eircnmstances  for  iheir  interest,  aod  will  be 
«s  readable  a  century  hence  as  theyare  now. 
They  contain  little  of  pasmi^  events,  ftnd  no 
gossip.  The  writer,  indeed^  may  inoidentatly 
•describe  the  scenery  ait'Gastein,  cor  aQoakers* 
meetmg  in  Lotoden,  or  ttpeak  of  the  pleasant 
little  bouse  with  the  gresit  gaiden  round  k, 
where  Ghftrlotte  had  eetal^i#hsd  befself,  a»d 
where  be  paid  her  a  flving  visit  on  his  way 
to  Paris  with  liis  AaMy  m  16i9.  Bat 
*ih'oiigbts  and*  feeting&L  his  'Ofwn  -favourite 
•bbjeetfrof  oontenrplMvon,  are  the  main  le- 
p(cs"Of  his  letters,  and  sneh  talk,  whiofa  ft<m 
most  men  would  be  flat  and  ^eari^olfie,  be- 
cOmes  intei'estihg'and  soggeMfvis  in  the  high^ 
est  d^ee  when,  a  man  ovHamboldt^  powers 
and  experience  sets  hims^f  to  write  down  to 
the  level  of  the  quick,  dMughtfat  pastoi^s 
daughter.  Bere,  too,  are  shown,  better  tban 
any  ontside  view,  Humboldt^  own  chitraoter, 
nnd  his  opinions,  be  they  right  or  wrong,  on 
nature,  art^  rel%ion,  wanand  the  objects  ot 
bis  lif^  i^  the  world.  Be  <eliiigs  tothe  mem^ 
ory  of  the  past,  as  ^  all  {possessions  tbit 
wbicb  is  most  really,  bis  own ;  he  studies  to 
lAitfpe  and  develop  bis  own  character  as  the 
one  t^M  be  can  dairy  with  him  into  tbe 
next  worldf  and  thns  life  is  truly  to  him  oqe 
coniinnal  preparation  for  <feath.  To  bis 
view,  Providenos  coneenis  itself  with  soiae 
great  and  good,  but  iOBomtabie  -cimIb^  of! 
which  the  mere  pleasari  orptdn  of  individtt- 
ala  forms  no  immedwte  piert^  and  he  •ven 
sometimes  consoles  bimstlf  in  «orrow'wtth 
ihe  thought  that  U4  sQfibriDg  is  pact  ef  the* 


'yoHcing'orthe  great  ommiem.  He  holds  tet 
^ood  should  be  enjoyed  with  sH  onr  power, 
ahd  outward  fffi)  borne  with  ealm  resignataen ; 
but  the  main  onestion  is,^ot  howtnoch  good 
'ti  man  should  nave  and  enioy,but  bow  good 
abd  noble  his  Mind  sbodd  be.  He  looks 
With  contempt  'on  the  man  who  will  do 
good  t^at  he  may  pro8per*by  it,  fbr  to  him 
themotite  etands  ashigb  •above  the  deed,te 
the  Weal  world  statods  above  tbe  world  of 
aetioti.  To  him  tbe  mere  pradtloa!  results  of 
life  are  of  little  moment,  it  is  a  play  to  be 
played  out;  and  the  mat^r  is  fi^r  less  what 

Eart  the  actor  mtty  have  bad  dealt  out  to 
hn,  thtin  boW'hO  is  to  fill  it 
Some  fifteen  years  after  tbe  beginning  of 
tbe  cOrr^ondence,  a  change  comes  in  its 
tone.  Humboldt^s  wife  died  in  19d9,  break- 
ing by  her  death  the  tie  ^biob  held 
him  mo^t  ^closely  to  the  world;  She  had 
been  in  the  fbllest  sense  a  companion  to 
him  ^  her  sympathy  and  influence  had  gone 
With  hhb  tbrongh  all  bis^varied  Mbertirs ;  ske 
bad  mediated  between  him  and^nd  tbe  soml 
woi4d,  which  be  had  been  inclined  to  keep 
wt  a  distance  by  a  cold,  barsh,  saroastic  man- 
ner, very  different  from  the  jgenisfl  kindness 
he  reserved  for  bis  friends.  When  be  speaks 
in  one  of  bis  sonnets  of  their  wAlks  on  the 
Oampagna)  thetwo  easting  but  one  shadow 
as  thepy  went,  he  happily  depicts  tb^  nnity  of 
their  liKe.  After  her  death  be  s^lnded  bbfa- 
se4f  more  and  more  among  bis  'soHteiy  stu- 
dies, seeking  no  new  interest  .o'r'pieasures, 
but  living  in  memories  of  the  past,  and  In 
lookmg  forward  to  a  hitufe  lifb.  He  wss 
not  quite  sixty-eight  when  he  died;  six  yeams 
IWtei^  atTegel,  on  tbe  8tb  April,  1895.  ffis 
brother  Alexander  outlived '  hltn  neanriy  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  -    ^ 

BomboMt  leH  nnfinisbed  at  bis  death  'Ms 
greatest  ^bilolo^oal  woA,  tbcooenpatfon'l^ 
many  yesinw  But  tbe  first  stem  in  h^s  phi- 
lological oareerwere4nade  in^enny  Kfe.  If  etfeiy 
mentioning  h»  translations  fttym  Plndiurand 
JBscbylns^  ai|d  bis  lettors  to^Tl^lf,  tte^tiy  re- 
latinff  to  details  of  elaesieal  seholMbip.  we 
may  here  ^ligbtf^  Qoti<^  biaisvesftlMitionB^M 
the  BaMue  laogvage.  A  SpMri^l  jo^Hrney 
^  1799  had  excited  Ws  ititerestin  the  isola- 
te irace  wbo  slill  «ps«k  Uih  remariM^eand 
ieomplex^tengtie,of  ^hisbiie  beganaihotougb 
4tudy  on  bis  nrrivnl  in  PaHt^  retAtning  to 
make  a  solitary  lonmey  amonff  the  'tHfl^ 
oftbe  Pymneea;  in  qnelt  of^fblHb  ^od  more 
aeonimte  iafbrmftlioiv.  Tb^^etml^ vrbMb  b» 
eoniribiiled  to  Ifes  fbniih  volvme^the  ^llM- 
rMates'  am  aknost  pai>ely  lii^b[|lc;  bit 
in  a  later  ttentise  be  brinos^  4Srwiitli  ¥»ff 
MifoTteiil  e«|ino4og(cal  resolts^vii^^tltlte 
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•nedem  'Bistjdes  liwromiC  "biracii  tuld 
kngaage  ^6  Mieieat  IbervaBd-tbilr  thfis  niee, 
BOW  only  ditliDCtljr  mvrMhg  in  tbe  iwignii- 
mat  popahillob  of  »  few  vidlejs  ttorlli  «ad 
•OQlh  of  the  PyrooeM,  once  infaabiled  sirast 
area  of  sontii-wesUrn  Bovope,'  till  atroager 
invadio^  faces  deetro^noQ  .or  al^ooreed 
part  of  them,  and  dro^e  the  rest  from 
their  fertile  plains.  The  evidence  of  this 
Hes  mostly  in  the  names  Si  places, 
and  a  single  set  of  instances  will  show  its 
nature.  A  Basque  tetm  ftir  rbek  is  jitAi, 
and  this  word  oaters  into  raaocy  geograpliical 
aaorosin  thepvs^ntBasnae  distn^^^Asta, 
Aslobna,  Astoqzay  iso,  l^w  Hiny  isenftions 
In  the  south  &f  Bpain  one  place  (»Hcm1  Asta, 
and  two  or  three  called  Astigi,  onei  iSf  which 
ii  the  present  Ecifa.  Adtapa  means  in  Basque 
^atthefootoflheroek;'  tfiere  is  now  a  place 
with  this  name  near  Bilboa;  ankl'Livy  nien- 
^na  another  in  tiie  aon^  ^  the  contineitt. 
Astura  means  in.  Basqne  ^  roek*wat6r^ '  thence 
the  name  of  the  river  Astara,  mentioned  by 
Floms,  the  Astdres,  Asthricaand  themodtfn 
Astnrias.  Thns  it  appears  that  thcsovlJi  ef 
•Spain  was  oBoe  iababited  by  peopteapeaking 
•a  Basqne  langdage,  and  calling  the  places 
where  they  dwelt  by  Basane  nMnes:  This 
is  the  kind  of  reasosinff  lately  used  with  niooh 
;^ll  and  snocess  by  >u.  Isaac  Taylor  m  hh 
'Woids  and  Places,'  on  the  whole  pei^ita 
•the  most  phikvophieal  book  on  the  'vse  of 
ceographioal  names  in  traeing  eaAy  history. 
Utinaboldt^s  general  cowslasien  is  as  rfoHows : 
that  the  Iberi,  of  whom  the  modera  Basques 
-are  the  survivors^'  once  inhabited  tiM  whefte 

guinsola,  ovser  part  of  which  a  mixt«re^th 
Its  formed  the*  so-called  Geltibeti  vrbile 
etymological  traces  or  bistoric  Tsoordavf  an 
Iberian  popnlation  mte  also  to  be  ibnodin 
Aqoitaine,  on  part  «f  the  opposite  Medittaa- 
nean  coast;  in  <Wtica»  Sardinia,  and  >8itiiy, 
possibly  even  on  the  Itatiaa  continettl  it 
^1  be  fomid,  we  timk,  that  th«  efidende 
of  early  Iberian  iahabitants,  stroog.in  north 
and  soath  Spain  and  AqnitaittB„*is  too  fvag- 
WBlary  and  doabtfhl  lor  anyeettain  oondo- 
•wm  as  to  otiitviiiBtriets.  The  'a9|(qment  from 
the  etymol<^i^  of  names  bf  places  of 'conrae 
nqmres  in  its  nse  great '  caatbn  4n4  a  ooa- 
wlable  namber  iS  oases  to  go-npon ;  iplaoes 
pet  their  names  from  so  many  cansee^  and  it 
ts«%asy  for  a  inod^n  etymologist  to  find  in 
•ay'lkiwoaffe  h$  may  choose  a  -^sMMible 
«!plana&a'^^^  what  |s  probably  •oaly  ta 
normpfi  or  teatMatad  relic  of  an  tongiital 
^ttifnatroni.  Tholabonia  ofthe  lativo  pln- 
Wbgiits  kito  pveceded  JBnmboldt  ia  this 
fBrtionkr  field-  wer^  oMrilorioos,    bat  veif 


Wolmer  Hispanieni  Termittelflt  der  TasluBchen 
Bprache.'    B«iii|i,  l$il ;  sndla  Weriw^  voL  ii  ^ 


msafe.  A  Hiwilst  who  sMrta  wHh  the 
tboonrthaitrtbe'orgin&l  langaagwof  maakind 
was  &asqne^  win  probacy  eo  ab^nt  as  Ikr 
wronff  as'if  he'  ball  held  it  tobeHebrew,  add 
sma&od' width  derives  Asiafrom  the  Basome 
veib  an,  Uo  begin,  because  .mankind  'be- 
gan the^,  is  likely  to  lead  to  ebnclosi^ns 
widie '  rMber  than  well<^Qod^  '  The  gradi- 
anatMaitghnilarities  in  the  stmctnre  of  ike 
Baeqnb  and  of  isome.Americaii  'kignag^ 
had  ahfMly  attracted  H!timbo]di?s  attentiotiy 
/and  thna  hewias  led  on  to  the  stndv  of  the 
:obeenre  fAildogy  OFf  ^e  native  North  Ameri- 
can nations  and  tribes.  To  this  sub^t  he 
devoted  laadi  li^nr;  bnt  at  last,  a  few 
years  bafavt^  his  death,  he  fotnd  it  impossible 
todojoatioe  at  met  tort^isaad  the  o^r 
branefaes  of  philology'  whi^  ht  had  ti^ken 
np,  and  he  gava  ^verbis'  Anserioan  materials 
and  resalts  to  ayavager  stodent.  Dr.  Boseh- 
mann,  now  BhBctor  of  liie  Royal  Libraiy  at 
'Berlin,  who  haa  founded  npon  them  a  series 
of  researchas  of  great  ethnological  impor- 
tance.* 

Hdmb6ldt  was  past  middle  Jifb  when  he 
took  np  the  stndyof  Sanskrit,  .tiien  oikj  be- 
rinniDg  te>  be  known  in  Bnrope,  bnt  which 
has  mainly  oansed  the  rise  of  tae  science  of 
Obthparatave  Philok^,  as  distlngnished  from 
the  ^kmb  'groping  and  ghessing  of  former 
days.  *  He  did  "not  do  niiKh  as  a  pure  Saa- 
skrhist,  bdt  the  stadv  led  him  into  the  Malsfy 
fieM,  whidh  he  woferkM  with  sadLsncoess,  and 
.tt  gave  him  that  grdsp  of  <&e  theory  of  gram- 
naatiaa!  struetaie  wfaioh  it  aeenis  hardly  pos- 
sible to'^aiii  tacept  ifnom  aeeing'  lahgna^e,  as 
it  were,  taken  to  pieces  in  the  Sanskritgratt- 
mar.  Withont  it,'his  TraatM^on  the  l^eoi^ 
«f  Latagoage,  wittt'aH  its  faaHa  pai^habs  the 
most  importadt  of  his  woiks,  bonld  nard^ 
have  been  written  af;  all  The  tceatise  iia 
question  is  placed  as  aa  introdac^ion  to  <to 
.volomiDoos  !work  which  merely  professes  In 
its  title  to  discuss  die  Eawi  bragnage  of  the 
i^nd  of  Java,  bnt  which  really  forms  a  syti- 
tematic  treatise  on  t(ie  so-icsdled  Malayo- 
Polynesian  fianily  of  lavgn^es.  Only  the 
'first  book  am  printed  in  Hhmboldtfs  life- 
time, KoA  the  rest  were  finished  by  Bosob- 
mann,'  with  bonrectfons  and  additions  of  hi^ 
owv.  As  it  is  not  owt  present  oljeot  to  dia- 
cnis  Hnmboldt's  views 'apon  the  Science  iaf 
Language,  to  which  ^we  lat^  devoted  a  sepa- 
rate ailidetf  we  would  only  vemai^  it 
passing,  that  this  oelebrat^  essay  *0n  the 


*  <Atih.  dsrflt  Akad.  der  WlMsna^b.;  Am, 
Qthmtm^  18l9;%>avsa  d^  Aa&  fiSpr*  l^^t '  ^ 
gee  Tr.  Eth.  Soo.  Lwidoii,  veil  ii,  136^,  1^.130,  . 

f  9e^  '  Quarterly  U^view/  No,  23$,  'The  Sci- 
ence  ox  Language  ;'*.  and  for  some  remarks  oa 
Hvmbtidtli  viewt,'  see^  p.  406. 
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Variieit^  of  Stxnctoro  o    Hmnin  Speeobf  and 
'  its  inflndooe  on  the  Mental  D«v«16piiieat  of 
Mankind/  is  more  TalnaMe  in  tiiggeetion 
titan  conclusive  in  argntDett,  though,  in  its 
snrptosiiig  originality  and  far-reaehfing  speon- 
Idtion,    it    mi^    oft^n  profit    tiie  worfdog 
pbilolc^t  most  where  it  is  the  most  nteonnd. 
In  discussing  questions  of  pt«etieal  "philolbgy, 
Humboldt  is  one  of  the  most  cantwus  md 
logical  of  reasonefs.    But  in  the  'field  of 
apecolotion  he  is  to  be  used,  not  feUowed. 
He  willpoint  ont  the  roads  leading  to  new 
and  rich  regions  of  discoveiy  to  (liose  sober 
students  who  wilt  set  themseLres  resolutely 
to  waUt  on  the  solid  ground  of  inductiTO 
reasoning,  not  try  to  fly  on  ide^l  wings  as  he 
did.    To  follow  ont  with  success  the  lines  of 
inquiry  be  his  <^ehed,  is  within  the  reach  df 
many,  but  those  whcs  tempted  1^  its  brilliant 
^uhs  in  Hnmboldt*s  hands,  atte&ipt  them- 
selves to  handle  his  speculative  method,  will, 
we  think,  seldom  pirodnce  anything  wiUi  it 
but  volumes  of  mysticism  at  best,  and  mere 
dull  barren  verbiage  at  worst 
'  In  looking  over  William  von  Humboldt's 
Taried  career,  the!  thought  often  arises  Uiat, 
had  he  concentrated  his  poller  on  any  one 
object,  his  tiame  might  nave  been  counted 
amouff  the  very  greatest  in  history.    That 
he  did  not  do  this  was^  however,  neither  due 
to  want  of  knowledge  nor  to  vacSUation  of 
purpose.    We  hate  seen  that  he  had  ^an 
ideal  of  life,  and  though  he  could  of  coarse 
do  but  little  toward  embodying  his  ideal  in 
mankind  at  large,  there  was  one  life  he  could 
train  and  shape  according  to  it^ — ^his  own. 
But  in  this  ideal  what  we  call  civilisation 
iield  but  a  subordinate  jplaee*    That  society 
should  be  arranged  with  a  view    to   t^ 
greatest  material  prosperity;  the  greatest  en- 
jojnnent,  the  greatest  perfection  in  manufec- 
ttres,  the  greatest  aceumulation  ^nd  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  was  not  the  6nd  he  strove  for. 
A  manufacturing  division  of  labour,  earning 
its  great  results  by  making  men  grind  out 
their  lives  in  the  repetition  of  monotonous 
detail  in^  some  dark  corner  bf  the  world,  was 
simply  hateful* to  him.    He  wanted  men  to 
develop  their  human  nature  as  a  whole ;  not 
to  do  their  most  at  any  one  thine  by  the 
•aorifice  of  the  rest,  but  to  take  a  free  soope 
all  around  them ;  and  what  he  wished  bthers 
to  do  he  did  himself,  letting  his  laind  spread, 
this  way  and  th^t,  into  the  many  spheres  of 
'thought  and  wotk  whidfa  opened  before  him. 
He  did  great  things  in  the  world,  it  is  true, 
but  meaner  men   than   he  bave  done  far 
greater ;  we  mity  deschibe  him  in  full  accord- 
ance with  hvft  6^n  l3)6ory  of  Kfe,  as  a  great 
man,  who,  happening  to  fltid  important  busi- 
ness in  life  set  before  him  to  do,  did  it  ac- 
cordingly as  a  matter  of  the  merest  practical 


detail.  Even  those  who  hold  that  Hnn- 
bcMt's  standard  of  life  was  not  tite  higbeit 
that  a  man  idiould  have^  will  yet  allow  thst 
it  was  DO  ignoble  one ;  and  few  men  haie 
ever  made  real,  as  he  did  in  the  whole 
shining  of  his  life-  and  character,  an  idesl 
conception  of  what  men  ouj^t  to  be. 


Abt.  IXr—I.  lUpori  €(f  the  Commis$kmr$ 
ctppmnted  to  inquire  into  the  Systetk  ef 
Purchaee  and  Sale  of  OomimeMne  in  de 
Army.  (Presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  by  eommand  of  her  Majesty 
1857.)  ' 

2.  The  Purehaee  System  in  the  Britiek 
Army.  By  8ir  Charles  B.  TreTolyan,  E. 
C.B.     1867. 

8.  Our  Military  Forces  and  Beeerves,  By 
Migor  J.  Millu*  Bannatyne.    1867. 

Tbb  system  of  purohase  And  sale  of  commis- 
sions in  llie  army  has  long  attracted  mneh 
publie  attention.  Royal  Commissions  have 
inquired  into  it ;  it  has  been  debated  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  has  been  much  discussed  in  pamphlets 
and  in  the  newspapers ;  and  it  is  now  again  to 
b^  brought  forward  shortly  in  the  House  ef 
Cotamons.  It  is  impoEtant,  therefore,  l^st 
^e  arguments  in  favour  of  the  purehase  sy^ 
tem  shodki  be  prominently  placed  before  me 
public  previous  to  the  discussion  on  Mr.  T^ 
velyan's  motion  for  its  abolition ;  particularty 
as  the  subject  seems  still  to  be  but  little  un- 
derstood by  the  general  puUic,  who  appear 
to  have  a  vague  notion  tnal  the  practice  Ib 
an  iramoral  and  degrading  one,  calculated  to 
create  idleness  and  extravagance  in  the  army, 
and  to  tend  to  the  discouragement  of  exe^ 
tion  ot  endeavour  on  the  part  of  offleen 
generally  to  qualify  theiteelves  by  stady  and 
hard  work  for  the  duties  of  their  profession : 
in  short,  as  assumed  by  a  late  writer  *  on 
the  subject,  that  ^purdnase  and  professional 
qnalificatioB  are  antagonistie  and  ineompati- 
bio  principles.'  There  cannot  be  a  grater 
error  than  this.  It  is  aa  mneh  as  to  say  thai 
a  man  with  money  must  necessarily  be  a  bad 
officer,'  and  a  man  vrithoat  money  must  kio> 
cessarily  be  a  good  office, 

Eyei^  officer  of  any  experienoe  will  ataoee 
admit:  t|iat  the  question  of  pcofcsaiopal  qoaM- 
flcalSon  is  ^tiito  independent  <tf  the  posnessioa 
•f'imniey,  and  thaty  asiamile^idierich  offieer 
is  oertailriy  quite  as  capi(bie^  Ih  every  respect 
aa  the  p06r  dffio^.  There  roh^  be  in  tft^ 
as  in  isvery  other  BMtter^  occasional 
tions,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  will  not 
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dupnted  bj  Miy  oDe  who  know*  «BytfaR)gi  of 
tke  officers  of  the  Britidi  Aimy^  that  their 
merits  or  demerits  as  officers  are  in  nowise 
affected  bj  the  fact  of  their  leaving  a  little 
more  or  a  little  less  money.  .  ' 

The  impressioii.  that  the  porohase  system 
is  immoral  or  degrading  pan  only  arise  from 
ignorance  of  what  that  system  reiUiy  is.    The 
popnlar  idea  seems,  indeed,  to  be  that  the 
of»ser  who  has  the'  longest  pnrse  can  ontbid 
his  companions  and    ony  promotion  over 
their  heads ;  that  officers  can,  in  sfaorti  go 
into  the  promotion-market  as  they  can  into 
any  other  market  and  bid  against  each  other 
for  the  article  they  require,  the  highest  bid- 
der obtaining  the  step  in  rank  I     That  snch 
an  idea  is  totally  erroneons  need  hardly  be 
sffitmed  ;  yet  it  is  neeessary  to  show  that  it 
is- so,  as  the  error  is  widely  spread,  and  is 
not  only  most  injarioas  to  the  reputation  of 
the  army,  but  is  sure  to  be  used  in  the  com- 
ing debate  as  an  argument  against  purchase. 
Now,  what  is  the  real  state  of  tne  caie  f 
Smply  this :  that '  GrcBsos '  himself  could  not 
pon^ase  a  step  over  the  head  of  his  seokyr 
if  that  senior  was  able  and  witting  to  ptlr^ 
chase  the  step.    This  is  the  law  and  the 
regulation ;  and  any  departure  from  it  must 
be  a  matter  of  private  arrangement  between 
the  officers  concerned;   such  arrangement 
being  uEioreover  disapprove  of  at  head«qoar- 
Um,  where  certaan  efaeoks  have  been  eetab- 
Urfiid  agaittat  it    Nor  is  this  all.    It  is  sot 
MMent,  as  is  erroneously  supposed,  for  ai^ 
officer  to  possess  the  necessary  money  rti 
order  to  enable  him  to  purchase.    He  can 
only  do  so  under  certain  condiUons.    He 
most  have  served  a  certain  fixed  period  in 
his  present  rank.    He  must. have  passed  a 
oertain  ftied  ^xanunation  while  in  toe  snbal- 
tern  ranks,  and  he  must  have  been   pro- 
Bounced  qualified  for  promotion  by  his  com- 
manding officer  and  by  the  inspecting^ene- 
ral  officers  under  whom  he  has  served.  These 
roles  apply  equally  to  the  purchasinff  and  to 
the  non-purchasing  oQcer.    It  ia  uierefore 
idle  te  aasome,  aa  so  many  petsons  (ignolBnt 
oC  the  real  &cts)  do  assume,  that  the  non- 
pmthasTng  officer  is  superior  in  abMitles  and 
professional  qualifications  to  the  purchasinjr 
officer.    He  may  -or  he  may  not  be  so.    It 
is  a  mere  matter  of  accident,  and  not  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  Question  of  money. 

Having  thus  cleafed  the  wa^  by  showibg  ^ 
the  nasoundness  of  the  pc^ar  idc«t  that  the 
piettce  of  panhanng  promotion  ia  either 
naaoral  or  degrading*— naviofi^  iibown  thai 
BKmef  akMie  dtoea-^ot  qualify  an  officer  ibc 
pioiBotbD,  hot  >that  eertaio  fixed  teats  of 
^aliieation  are  requited  alike  (ram  the  par* 
mier  and  from  the  non-purchaser,  and  eon- 
V^^^  that'ithefe  is  no  reascm  to  snj^pose 


thafe4id  one  should  be,  or  is,  a  better  or  a 
tcone  officer  than  the  other— we  may  now 

Ceed  to  examine  in  detail  the  argamenta . 
ght  forward  by. the  advocates  of  a^litioa^ 
aod  to  ooaaider  the  results,  which  would  ne^ 
cessarily  fi>llow  from  \km  adoption  of  their 
snggestions. 

Tiieae  arffosients  hajire  been  placed  before 
the  public  in  the  fullest  manner,  in  a  pam«' 
phlet  published  last  year  by  Sir  Charles  Tre^ 
velyauj  who  from  iong  consideration  of  thai 
qaeatioD)  and  from   peculiar  advantages  of. 
official  positioQ  and*  experience,  is  no  doubt  a 
formidaUe  anti^nist  to  the  purchase  systena, . 
and  will,  probably  boaccept^  as  their  ofaam* 
pioQ  by  all  who  take  his  view  of  the  ques^. 
tioB*    Thofollowijig  observationsshall  tbeve* 
fore  be  chiefly  'Ooimaed  to  the  oonsideratiost 
of  the  aq^omeats  adduced  by  him ;  and  in 
the  first  pl*^  it  may  be  observed  thai  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan  has  mixed  up  with,  tfiis 
qneatioo  of  purchase  other  matters  which  da . 
not  appear  to  be  con  nested  ^ith  it.    For  in* 
stance,  he  draws  a  very  vivid  picture  of  ^e 
evils  of  oar  system  of  recruiting.    He  gives  ■ 
us  a  '  return  of  corporal  punishmeats,'  and  a 
return  of  'deiserters  from  the  army.'     He 
condemni  '  army  ageneies,'  and  the  system  of 
'eok>nelcies  of   regiments;'    criticises  the 
half^pay  list,  and  finally  calls  to  his  help  .the. 
Irish  constabulary,  Feaiaaifm,  and  the  £a« 
glish  volunteers. 

These  are  ajl  very  proper  topics  for  discna- 
sion,  and  thete  is  probably  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  what  Sir  (Jkarles  says  about  many 
of  them,  but  tbdr  connexion  with  the  syst^mr, 
of  purchase  is  not  very  d>yions.    SoldierS' 
will  desert;  soldiers' will  grt  puni^ed  ;  the 
Irish  constabulary. will  be  faithful;  Fenians 
will  be  rebels,  and  the  English  volunteers 
will  continue  to  flourish  whether  purchase' 
be  or  be  not  permitted  in  tjie  British  Arm^. 

The  system  of  recruiting  may  indeed  m 
appearance,  though  not  in  reality,  have  some . 
oonnexion  with   the  subject  of   purobasd; 
that  is  to  say,  viewing  the  matter  in  the 
light  iu  which  l^r  Cbanes  Trevelyan  regards 
it ;  but  l^e  correctness  of  which  we  do  not 
for  a  moment  admit.    His  view  is,  that  by ' 
the  abolition  of   purchase,  and    by   other 
arrangements,  th^  army  m^ht  be  made  a. 
desirme  profession  fpr  the  middle  classesi. 
who  would  be  induced  to  enlist  in  the  ranks, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaimng  oommissioaB  aod 
rising  to  the  higher  commands.    Such  a 
view  appean  to  be  entirely  visionfiry.    No 
inducement  in  the  shape  of  a  remote  chance, 
of  obtaining  a  commission  would  be  sufficienti 
in  time  0|f  peace,  to  recpncile  a  well-educated 
young  n^n  of  the^  middle  class  to  all  the 
hard&ips  and  deprivationa  of  service  in  the 
ranks  in  fta  ordinary  garrison  town  either- 
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abroftd  ot  ilt'hoiDe;<  If  fcoim'  indeed  'w^rei 
inelised  to  try  thei#  fortdie  io  iodi  a  lettety, 
tkey  woitld  pro^Ably  be  so  few  ii  iMiii^ber  ar 
not  to  iDfluenoeFibe  genehtl  ebaraetet  t>f  ih^ 
bulk  of  the  anbj,  irfaioh  taints  B»deF  the- 
Yvdniitarj  syeteiD,  always  remain  pretty  Baaob 
as  it  is.  Where  service  in  the  ranks  ia 
wholly*  or  partly  eboopulsoty,  as  in  Prussia 
and  in  France,  the  case  is  different  In  snch^ 
armies  there  are' always  a  oonnderaUe  nnm» 
bee  of  gentlemen  by  birth  to  befooad  in  the 
ranks,  bat  this  will  neyer  be  the  case  in  a 
service  like  ones,  except'  oboasiooalW  (ibring 
aperiod  of  f^;  thb  proof  of  which  is  that 
in. oar  non^pvirchase  corps  which  already, 
exist,  namely,  the  navy,  the  knarioes,  the 
avtiikiy,  aid  the  eaffineers,  we  do  net  find 
that  the  men  before  we  maal,  or  in  the  rank% 
are  ef  that  superior  claia  cunteniplated  by 
Sir  Oharies  Tre¥elyan<;  nor  ia  therea  ki^r 
pro|)K)rtion  of  pn>motiot)s>  to  commiadioiis 
fBomthe  ranks  in  those  corps,  or  any  kck  of 
reoniits  in  .eoDsequenoe^  ArgaSng  therefore 
from  the  kno%nL  to  the  noknown,  there,  is  no 
reason  tof  suppose  that  the  abolkion  of  pur^ 
chitse  would  have  any  effect  in  improving; 
the  m^Lterial  of  the  rank  and  file  of  owt 
armyi  Nor. is  it  perhaps  desirable  that  this 
nu^rial  should  be  improved^  Major  BaaMh 
^ne,  in  his  pamphlet  on  *  Our  Militar? 
Forces  and  Eeseinres,'  speaks  thus  of  our  rank 
and  file  (p.  18)  :— 

*  The  weB-edticated  man  would,  no  doubt^  of 
the  two,  be  the  most  easily  trained,  and  perhaps 
in  some  degree  be  might  ex6el  the  other  in  tne 
peribmrance  of  his  duty;  but  the  restrdhits  of 
difloiplin^  would,  as  re^ds  our  conntrymen 
at  least,  b^  more  likely  to  disgust  hioLr  It  is 
true  to  some  exten^  that  by  pUoii^  men  posr 
sessed  of  higher  intelligence  and  educaiien  in 
tte  army,  we  might  make  our  code  of  disci- 
pline less  rigid,  especially  during  peace.  But 
even  during  peace  we  coxild  not  venture  to 
relax  much,  and  enough  would  necessarily  still 
remain  that  wotdd  be  extremely  diitastefiil  to 
an:  educated  mad.  D«ing  war,  when  men's 
padsions  are  aroused,  temptations  increased, 
and  many  restraintsiemovea;  and  when,  above 
all,  instant  example  is  oflen  wanted,  an  iron 
co4e  imposing  prompt  personal  penalties  on 
offenders  must  ever  be. the  rule,  no  matter  how 
the  army  is  composed.  Again,  when  we  con- 
sider the  nature  of  the  du^  whiph  the  private 
soldier  has  toperfoita,  the  wearisome,  and  in 
themselves  insignificant  yet  exacting  details  of 
which  his  daily  ocoupa&n  is  necesmcfly  made 
up,  we  oannot  b^t-leel  that  there  is  aUmit  to. 
the  degree  of  education  and  intellijpence  wl4ch . 
is  desirable.  To  an  educated .  noand  or  high 
intelligence  such  dutv  would  be  as  hateful  as 
the  treadmill,  or  grinding  steel  filings.  During 
danger,  hardship,  or  disaster,  the  educated 
man  would  be  sostahied  'by  a  sense^of  honour 
aaMl  duty;  but  long  years  of  peaoe  iire^  I 
thuak,  ti7  liie  endnjoinee  begrend  ita{>on^ 


'  Leaiino*  hfripr^Mling  and.  eaymg^  althoai^ 
I  .know  that, the- justice  ofiboth  9ay  lessoning 
and  cpDclusioh  will  be  questioned,  that  the 
balance  of  advantage,  evex^.  &om  the  military 
point  of  viewj  lies  with  the  class  we  employ 
at  present  rather  thiem  with  any  other. 

^Itcimnot  be  denied  that  hitherto  that  dsss 
has  served  nd  W^  I  believe 'the  Britkh 
s^dieris^nequaledinthewofid/  Ourmitttary 
hiatery  b^ai».unvai*ying  testioKmy  to  hJe  merits 
It  names  no  one  inmortant  flalnre  or  disaster ' 
which  can  -fairly  be  laid  at.  his  door.  On  ths 
contrary,  it  tells  us  of  many  batUes.he  ha^  won 
for'ui^  when  generalship  was  at  fault;  and  of 
manr  scrapes  irotn  which  his  reckless  daring^ 
stubborn  endurance,  unreasoning,  or;  if  you 
will,  titithinkini^  habits  of  discipline  and  obedi- 
eiloe^  elEtricated-us  when  blunders  and  mis- 
matiagement  had  made  our  ease  seem  hopeUss. 
He  haa  the  dash,  "  ^an^"  of  the  Frenconaan, 
the  stubbornness  and  endurance  of  the  ^Russian, 
with  a  tenacity  of  purpose  and  a  contempt  of 
odds'  against  mm  wnich  are  peculiarly  his  own. 
He  is  generally  an  ignorant  man  I  admitj  but 
we  have  ever  as  yet  found  he  had  wit  enough 
to  learn  his  trade,  although  he  never  comd 
learn  to  know-  when  he  was  beaten;  We  ahali 
de  weU  to  pause  a^  consider  befose  we  decide 
to.partwitn  a  servant  whp  haa  served  us  so 
long,  so  fEuthfuUy^  and  so  well 

*  There  are  other  points  of  view,  subordinate 
certainlv,  but  still  of*  great  importance,  from 
which  tnfe  question  should  be  studied. 

'The  olass  Whidl  can  be  spared  from  the 
labour^maiket  with  least  inconvenience  to  <he 
comitry  is  the  very  ekss  weensploy  at  pteeeok 
Not  okilgr  is  their  labour  of  comparatively  to' 
value  to  the  country  than  that  of  any  other 
c|ass,,  but  their  employment  in  military  service 
is  attended  withVsome  compensating  advan- 
tages, tt  cannot  'be  doubted  that  the  bulk  of 
the  men  who  enliirt  in  the  military  service 
woiid  belikeiyj  if  ^denied  that  outlet,  to  lead 
idle  and  useless,  and  perhaps  even  in  some 
caseA  oriaiinal:  Utee.  Their  useful  emploTment 
in  military  idut^^  where  their  moral  conanct  is 
controUeo,  is  t^ierefore,  if  we  must  have  solr- 
diers,  to  some  ^tent  an  bbvious  gain.  Finallly, 
the  gervioes  or  the  class  we  how  employ  are 
procured  On  cheaper  terms^  looking  merely  to 
the  cost  of  taising'and  rhaintaining  our 'force,' 
than  those  of  any  other  would  be. 

'Mflitai^,  eeobcKnical^:«md  -finaneUd  coasi^ 
eratienfiL  therefore^  appear,  if  I  have  traly 
stated  thet^jto  p^in^  to  the  same  oonehisionr— 
that  the  present  coiQppsitLopi  ,of  the  rank  and 
fi}^  of  our  army  is  that  which  b^t  wits  both 
our  military  necessities  and  our  motional  circum- 
stances.' 

.  Here^  then^  we  have  it  as  the  opinion 
of  an.  offieer,  wSn^  'thott^  j:Of  subonihialtr 
rankyhaaihad  moobiexperieneeiofsoidierSyaBd' 
has  rdevoted  ^  «lteq|iotinto  ihe  stody  of 
mattera^  tfais'tiJBtBreTelatiBg>to  his  prdes* 
ston^  that  tberblaaaiof  soldisia  now  exis^ng  in 
the  Brithh  army  ia  better  suited  to  ofir  re* 
qoirements  than  tbe  higher  dasa  advocated? 
by SiffCharlea XraBFelyaa.    We.hemnol 
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in  «xfNMMi|^aitf  Mibotnmce  vitfti  tbe 
opiDion  of  toe  practical  soldier  ui  proteased 
to  that  of  the  civilian,    *_   .        .      [ 

If  these  views  be  admitted  as  correct,  tbev 
at  once  dij^os*  of  the  prte^al  object  irhicn 
tbe^  opponents  of  parch  ase  look  to  as  the 
coD^uence ,  pf  its  abolitioot  namely»  tbe 
opening  of  t|i«  r^ka  ta  tte  middie  classes  ; 
for.it  Ibltowa  &ofi»  whai  haa^  beea  .stated 
abov«d*4Wbst^thii  there  k  BO  reason  to  soft* 
pose  that  the  abolition  of  fttvebastwoold 
We:tbA  effort  oC  inducing  th«  mid^  ^as0  to 
enter  th^  raoka  of  the  army ;  a^ooodlpr,  th^ 
if  it  had  that  effect,  it  is  verjiane^UonftbU 
whether  the  ptnnj.woald  be  benemed.by  it; 

So  nKtch.XcMr  th/9  supposed  tfifluiMica,rwhioh 
tl^e  abolition,  pf  iHiro^aae  ««>Qld  hi^ve  upon 
the  9pmpo«iition^  of  jthe  rank  sAd  filo:  of  Ihe 
vmj  ]  i^tna  no^  saa  what  it^^ffHilB  wooid 
be  ^pott  the  offic^re, 

Firsty  HB  to  their  'statoa'  or  ntnk  in  hfo. 
Sir  Chirl^  Treveljan  affirms  that  the  pur* 
chaaa  syalaia. excises  .from  the  cpmrnMon- 
ed  n^nks^tha  large. and  important  class  o{. 
wQUi>ad3acated  yonng  man,  wh^  depend  for 
theie  advaaoowient  ufXHi  ^eir  owp  exeitieMii 
and  not  upon  their  wealth  and  coAn^ions^ 
and  who  eonatitate  the  pith  of  the  L«^,  tile 
Chprob,  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and. other 
^^e  prpfeaaioni^^  apd  he  consideia  that  m^n 
of  that  ^^fk  wkOf-WAi^  a,  different  system^ 
wenld  entar  tha  agmj  m  a  ptofession^  wonld 
^  pr^f^r^ia  to:  the  pr^aant  olals  of  young 
mm  of  birth:  And  fortane«    ; 

Here  ifjd-.0iast  beff  leavo  to  diffor  entire^ 
from  Sir  Charles^    Without. «t  all  objecting 
to  the  admission  of  young  men  of  this  olass^ 
msQj  of  whQO)»  b|hthe-by,jwe  Already  to  be 
^ad  in  itha  Mrmy^  wa  do  not  thipk  that  th^y 
arft.to hsMf^ny  way  preferred  to,  the  ^tt>^ 
cntic  officer. '  '  Blood  *  is  a  valuable  qiinjitir 
ill ihfimiwW  JmisIo ]ea4  otfa^ra^intth^ *patn 
^^  dmMf.aoii.ilijffiQnUy* ;  Th0'>gr#ift  Poko^ 
o{  W#UingV>niis  said  to.hai«e  eocpiessed  ji, 
decidejijopiaion  in  .favour  of  the  .high-born 
anstoocftiotoffioor  when  any  ^eryioo  ?Ras,tQ 
^j^ofifff!^  which  miuined  epMal^dnsb.; 
aB4  ift;ia  y»§U  known  jn  i  tho  sei^i^  tbitt  ih^i 
iqearthemoW/M  Jike-to  l^p  Jodiby  fthft^offiem. 
^  it  Sir' g^ntJ^m^  homJ  ,  The  ptesanca. 
^^  the  armf^  of  RMMiofihighJiineagay  so  faf 
^b^gj^fdi^vaatige  tx>  tho  sarviee,  is 
<1^4fs  fovais^    It  tends  to.  keep  u^  that 
M  bfi«J9<Uw  i^nd.pntIcMMiike  s^la  which. 
'NmoQ^oiScass  so  aooaptajble  jip^  sociQty^< 
ll^nM^aF  fW  «D(^  day  for  £ng)iii»d  ^«A: 
^JflAm.«t]#lA((WwOftd  from  ifrbe  1^  i>0Wr  1 
r^M^  |iOffi^.A9fV^giV>^  fiU.the  lowar  placo 
'^.^w^.  n hjfi^hji^  ftwtfiri^d  tovtho  aul^^idi- 
^i^Q^ifrfill^^i^iho.cpiUin^ntal  ar- 
?"*»•'  Jltt4Mii9Wib<H^  jot fpn?obnaa  ri¥>Mi 
^:  «tfi/*B9ftt  jof .  .ot(**d}ng}.  mfn  .«f.  *mk 


and  k)0l4»  Iwrlbiram  tbe^aimy/aiVidtof  gon*^ 
eraUy  lo^eria^  the  'static?,  of  the  office^  i 
andisobstituting.thademo^lvktie  foJ^the  aria*, 
toamtio  ^l^oMit^  Iherd  ^apnot  in ,  oar  opinion  * 
be/  a  Htvoi^ri  arguOMnt  against.  8«eh  aboli-  • 
tioA ;  wo  bo&ievo  that  as  at.  p^eiit  constin. . 
toted. the  offioera of  the  British  s^nskj^  are  as  • . 
a  body  sopmoc  to  tbos«t  of  aov  jCbreign  anny, , 
and.'we.vfouldy  therefore^  in  this  oase  recom-r 
mand.thaijobaonrancooltha  old  adag(99  'Iiat  > 
w€U,Alon#.'  . 

Let  us  next  see  how  the  sy^tn  of  pnrchaset. 
is  D^garded  b^^OaO.wboi  aro  a^cfst  a^ected 
by  itrr-^tbe  offioorS'tbealfelv^a. 

If  ^  be  notf  tost  /^resumptao^iis  to  sup-  • 
poea  that  the  mambarsici^  a  profession  (even 
thongh  thait  profeswon.  rbej.th9..a9inyi  upo»., 
whiob  «very  civilian  peam^tOk  considai:  Jumr.  • 
self,  oompatent  to,;)^(ialata)»a9o^likalxto.ba:; 
thahiast  judges  of  tbeipi  0f9  int^erestSK  let'ns^r 
hear.  J^^bat  tW  opinion  of  the.  profession  is«, 

Several,  Boyal,  Commissiona)  haMe')>oen 
appoiAted;  to  inspire  into 'this  ipattef..  Xho. 
fiost.was  in  tho«.year  IS4Qv  ,Tha»lateDu]^  .- 
of  WdUipgtoiv  was  a  rmaoibef  oftoia  Com^ 
mission;  it  is  to  bonhooad  that  tb^-oninioa  . 
of/ this,  great  master  of  war  may  still  .oe  iisr 
teaod  to  with,  raspairfv^  no^^itb9tanding  tiie  < 
ptaaant  te»denay  to, disregard  the  e^^penen^  - 
of  a  forn^er  generatiom     That  Ootpmission, 
reported  ationgly  iniavoar  of  pon^hfasey  j^nd  : 
deokiied  that  ttiepiaQtibal< advantages  o(  the. 
system  had  bo9n  proved  by  ita  effects  during . 
twenly-feor  years  of  p0aoe.    The  condition 
of  the  Ofdnanoa  oorps^  whirra  pnrchnso  does 
not  obtain^  was  onb^voorably,  contrasted  iA 
resp^tv  t»  the  ago  und  efficiency  of  itho  offi^ 
cers  with  that  of  thl^.  real  of  tho.armj^.  >  Xbo  > 
naxt'B^al  Coaunission  on  Army  I^romo- 
tion  Mm  in  the*  ,year  a8>i»:  pind  in  theur : 
report  th^ial^o  m^vousably  oontraated  the  ^ 
age  ot  theoffioem  of,  the  Ordnance  oorps 
witi)  that  of  the,  rest  •of  the  ar*)^  ;    and 
while,  trseeommendiag .  that  the  purchase  sys- 
tem, should  not  b^  d)st4ubiedf  they,  advised 
thaft.oartain  eomniflldds.iboald  be'^ven  by. 
seloetion  instead  of  by tsaniority* 

Jnithayeac  16i^6|  af^itbo  eiporience  of  * 
the  Crimean  iW«r,i a  thindfioyaliCommisiion 
pas  appointed  to  inquired  into  the  same 
Subject ;  after  examining,  a  great  number  of 
om6or8^9f  whom,  only  four  or  five,  were  op-^ 
posed  to  the  sysiem  of  purchase,  the .  Com- ' 
mjfsion  repoipqi^ad  t^  pHTohaso  should 
baallowad  to^jrettaia.aa.ii  was^t  with  thiai 
smgle  azoantisa^ 'that  keiaaftte^ ^  lienten^ 
aBt>-6olonetey  Of^  a  regicoein;  sboul^no^lon'* 
gelr  be  ptircftaseaMei,  l^t  AouW'  b^  J^n  ap  * 
polntment  made  bytlri  s^ledtion  oftte  Cotn-* 
mander-tn-Ohief  f'rom  altthe.  m^rs  in  tjhat, 
branch  pt.tt^'aerviip^vK       i        ir        ., 

It  |Di^  ba  ofaaarf eji».4»t  ,jpqiiiaH4>it;W  tbia^. 
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reeommeiKlalioQ  as  to  (he  telectimi  of  LSeii* 
tenftntrCoIonels  of  regiments  was  macle  di- 
reot)^  in  Uie  teeth  d  tbe-evideaee  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  who  declared  to  Uie 
Commission  that  such  s^eotien  was  simply 
impossible  I  It  would  also  be  very  prejudi- 
cial to  promotion,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
necessarily  prerent  a  LientenaotrColonel 
from  making  any  *  arrangement  ^  with  his 
successor,  as  that  successor  would  be  unknown 
to  him.  It  would  therefore  act  as  a  draw- 
back to  his  selling  out. 

Now,  if  the  evidenoe  of  those  few  officers 
who  were  opposed  to  the  system  of  purchase, 
be  examined,  it  will  be  'Ipvaid  that  theil*  ob- 
jections were  of  a  ^ague  and  general  charac- 
ter; somewhat  of  the  nature,  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  charaelbrises  as  *  an  abstract  mo- 
tion.' They  say-  tb^  practice  is  derogatory 
to  the  profession ;  that  it  has  an  injurious 
effect  upon  all  officers  of  the  serrioe ;  that 
it  leads  to  a  sordid  and  degrading  traffic  in 
commissions  in  the  higher  grades;  Uiat  It 
prevents  parents  from  giving  their  sons  a 
good  education ;  that  it  damps  the  afdour 
of  officers ;  that  it  encourages  idleness,  and 
so  forth.  But  when  pressed  a  litUe  closely 
by  some  practical  members  of  the  Commi»> 
sion  who  were  not  satisfied  with  sn<^  general 
assertions,  not  one  of  these  witnesses  ventured 
to  affirm  that  the  non-puroh«sing  officer  was 
a  better  soldier,  or  better  educated,  or  mors 
zealous,  or  more  efficient^  or  in  any  sin^ 
particular  more  fitted  for  the  service  than 
the  purchasing  officer ;  nor  could  any  one 
of  them  suggest  an  effective  machinery  for 
maintaining  tbe  current  of  promoUon^  in  the 
event  of  purchase  being  abolished. 

'But,'  It  may  be  said,  Uhese  officers  had 
probably  all  profited  by  the  system-^had 
purchased  themselves  on  in  their  profession ; 
but  what  does  the  unfortunate  non-purchasing 
officer  say  f  the  man  who  is  doomed  to  see 
his  richer  comrades  pass  over  bis  head,  not 
once  but  a  dozen  times !  Let  us  hear  what 
his  view  is.'  So  be  it.  Here  is  the  evidenoe 
of  Captain  McPherson^  a  non-pnrahasing 
officer,  as  recorded  at  pa^  i282  of  the  ^  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Comimisfion  of  18#6 '  :-^ 

^  Question, — From  your  experience  in  that 
regiment^  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  purchase 
system? 

^Anatver. — ^My  opinion  is,  that  it  is  hi^iSy 
beneficial  to  the  servioe,  as  it  'accelerates  pro-* 
motion  to  tbe  officers  who  do  nat  pmcohase  as 
well  as  to  those  who  dow  The  officer  \rho 
c^DOt  Durehase  runs  w>th  the  tide  to  the  t^p 
of  the  fist  of  his  rank,  and  .is  there  r^esidj  to 
take  advantage  of  a  dead  vacancy  or  the  retire- 
ment of  an  officer  on  full  pay  *  and  I  have 
ki^qwn  several  instance*  In  my  own  regi- 
mettt^  whsre  oftoers  net  for  pnrsfaaM  have 


readied  the  top  of  the  Lieaiena&ta  te  firom  five 
toeevenyeara.' 

Again  he  says  :— 

*  In  my  whole  21  y^rs '  service  only  five 
deaths  occurred  in  the  regiment,  therefore  if 
promotion  depended  entirely- upon  death  va- 
cancies; an  officer  would  not  get  his  company 
in  less  than  26  years ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  system  of  pmohase  he  rans  to  the  top  in 
a  short  time,  and  is  ready  to  take  advantsqge  ci 
the  &W  (^portunidea  tbiat  occur.' 

The  officer  wiio  thus  speaks  in  fiivonr  of 

turchase  was  pniHchased  over  eighteen  tinaes 
y  his  juhiors  I 
No  donbt  occasional  cases  of  individnal 
hardsbipe  adse  under  the  purchase  system, 
such  as  that  of  lientenantjColonel  Cuddy, 
which  was  browht  before  tbe  Commisstoft  of 
IBM  by  Sir  Conn  Campbell ;  but  as  a  gene- 
ral rule  the  non-purchasing  officers  do  not 
^mplain.    They  ImoW  what  they  have  to 

Itxpect  before  they  decide  upon  entering 
he  service;  and  npon  the  whole  they 
|ittd  themselves  beaefited  by  the  system. 
,  Here,  then,  we  have  successive  Royal 
Commissions,  after  takii^  volmninons  dvi- 
4en6e  on  both  sides  of  Uie  question,  reporting 
in  favonr  of  purchase.  We  find  almost  all 
the  officers  who  were  exateined  to  be  in 
{avour  of  purchase;  we  even  find  that  't^e 
officers  who  cannot  purchase  are  in  h/vonv  of 
it;  and  we  see  that  the  .few  who  object  to 
the  system  have  ^rather  vi^e^  general,  and 
abstract  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  are  utterly 
nnprepared  with  any  substitute  fbr  iH  Hie 
question  then  naturally  arises,  V(^hat  is  the 
cause  of  this  marvellous  unanimity  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  those  who  ei^  most  interested 
jn  the  matt^  f  And  can  a  systesa  be  radiealy 
bad  which  is  so  universally  approved  of  by 
them  ? 

The  fact  is  that  tbe  officers  of  i;bo  army 
Vnow  right  weH  that  if  purchase  be  aboliiJb«d, 
^ne  of  two  methods  must  in  futnre  govern 
promotion— either  that  of  selectloa  or  that 
pf  seniority ;  and. that  in  either  case  promo- 
tion must  be  disastrously  stow.  They  knorw, 
from  the  etperfence  of  ^her  services,  ^at  no 
atvangements  thai  ^ke  State  ean  devise  wrill 
be  praelieally  so  satbfactisVy  or  so  ittpart^l 
p»  the  system  of  pnrohitoe}  and  therefore 
they  are  willing  to  lend  their  tnotoev  for  a 
time,  or  even*  to  pav  it  away  ikltogelmr  'for 
the  purpose  of  gaimng  rapid  promotion^  and 
with  it  ail  the'  ^^ances  of  hononra  and 
rewards  aliending  on  high  military  rank, 
fath^  4han  Hager  for  yeaiWin  a  sfubor^HHte 
position  without  prospected  vilbont  hope^  «nd 
coneeonently  withonfMarest-  in^-tiieir  work. 
I  Before^  then,  this  syiA^itt^ieh  is  so  gene- 
ferally  satisfeetory  .to  the  ahny,  i^  the  prao* 
piA  woiinttg  ofdvhieh  has%een  declared  by 
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raccessive  Royal  CommwsioTO  to  bave  been 
BO  beneficial,  shall  be  abolished,  its  opponents 
are  bound  to  provide  some  means  by  wbich 
the  streara  of  promotion  shall  continne  at 
the  same  rate  as  under  the  pnrchase  system. 
This  they  propose  to  do  by  a  system  of  liberal 
Tolantary  and  compnlsory  retiring  pensions, 
combined  with  selection  for  merit.  No  de- 
tailed plan  has  yet  been  pnt  fbrtb  irbich 
holds  oat  a  fiair  prospect  of  success  for  this 
scheme.  On  tbe  contrary,  so  far  as  our 
experience  goes,  we  know  that  tbe  plan  of 
fii)l*pay  retirements  bas  hitherto  failed  in 
the  Ordnance  corps,  and  that  tbe  consequence 
is,  that  tbe  prospect  as  regards  promotion  in 
those  corps  is  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  be  the 
cause  of  serions  embarrassment  and  anxiety 
to  the  GoTemment. 

The  only  way  in  whicb  tbe  stream  of  pro- 
motion could  be  maintained  under  a  non- 
pnrchase  83r9tem  at  tbe  same  rate  as  under 
the  purchase  system^  is  evidently  by  the 
annual  expenditure  by  tbe  State,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  of  a  sum  equal  in  amount  to 
the  value  of  the  annual  sale  of  commissions 
nnder  tbe  existing  system.  This  Sir  C. 
Trevelyan  states  to  have  been,  previous  to 
the  Crimean  War,  at  tbe  rate  of  758,000/. 
per  annum.  In  addition  to  this  annual  out- 
lay in  retiring  pensions,  the  Government 
would  be  obliged  to  undertake  the  respon- 
sibility of  paying  to  all  officers,  who  should 
deshe  to  sell,  tbe  value  of  their  present  com- 
missions. This  Sir  C.  Trevelyan  estimates  at 
7,000,000/.  sterling;  so  that  in  a  financial 
▼icw,  tbe  abolition  of  purchase  would  entail 
an  enormous  expense  upon  the  public.  Is 
the  British  taxpayer  disposed  to  pay  such  a 
price  for  an  idea  f  for  as  such  we  must  con- 
sider the  cmsade  against  purchase  in  the 
army. 

Nor  wotdd  this  even  represent  the  whole 
expense  of  the  measare  of  abolition.  If  tbe 
army  is  to  be  made  a  profession  to  which  the 
poor  nan  may  look  as  a  means  of  livelihood, 
the  pay  of  the  subalterns  must  be  consider- 
ably increased.  Tbe  officers  who  gave  -evi- 
dence before  the  Commission  of  1856  declared 
that  a  subaltern  could  not  live  upon  much 
ie«s  than  100/.  a  year  besides  his  pay.  Again 
we  ask,  is  the  British  public  disposed  to  incur 
tiiis  expense  ? 

If  so,  well  and  good ;  our  officers  would 
doubtless  be  glad  enough  to  save  their  money, 
4od  secure  rapid  promotion  and  better  pay 
tlso.  But  the  idea  is  ridiculous.  No  sane 
ftstion  would  undertake  such  an  annual  outlay 
^Hhont  great  and  unavoidable  necessity;  tbe 
^ly  ahemative,  therefore,  is  rapid  promotion 
^  purchase,  or  stagnant  promotion  without 
fwAase,  Does  the  countryprefer  that  its 
^ficers  should  obtain  their  companies  by 
vou  oxxiv.  L — 19 


pnrchase  after  an  average  of  ten  years*  ser- 
vice, or  without  purchase  after  twenty-five 
years  (as  stated  by  Captain  KTPherson)  f 

*0h  I  but,*  says  the  opponent  of  purchase, 
*  we  shall  select  the  best  officers  for  promo- 
tion, and  thus  put  them  over  the  heads  of 
the  idle  or  inefficient,  and  bring  them  on 
quickly.*  Will  you?  and  how  are  y«u  to 
select  tfee  best  officers?  In  war  it  can  be 
done,  to  a  certain  extent,  because  opportuni- 
ties arise  of  gaining  distinction ;  but  in  war, 
promotion  takes  care  of  itself;  it  is  rapid 
enouffh,  without  purchase,  or  selection,  or 
any  kind  of  fostering  care.  But  in  peace, 
selection  is  simply  impossible!  Who  is  to 
select!  the  commanding  officer  of  a  re^ment 
naturally  1  How  is  he  to  select  ?  What  a 
difficult  and  invidious  task  would  be  his! 
One  man  may  be  \  ffood  disciplinarian, 
another  a  good  drill ;  a  third  may  be  a  scien- 
tific and  studious  officer;  a  fourth  may  be  of 
robust  body,  with  natural  powers  of  com- 
mand; in  short,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
various  qualities  which  officers  may  possess ; 
and  the  consequence  would  be  that  tne  com- 
manding officer  would  get  rid  of  tbe  difficulty 
of  selection  by  simply  recommending  the 
senior  officer  for  promotion.  The  same 
course  would  be  pursued  by  general  officers ; 
and  even  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  when 
selecting  LieutenantOolonels  of  battalions 
from  among  the  Majors.  Indeed,  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  distinctly 
tdld  the  Commissioners  of  1856  that  the 
power  of  selection  would  be  impossible. 

The  system  of  selection  would  never  be 
popular  in  our  army.  Regulate  it  as  you 
will,  put  whatever  checks  you  may  upon  it, 
there  would  always  be  great  danger  of  its 
becoming  a  mere  system  of  favouritism ;  and 
the  authorities  who  were  charged  with  the 
selection  would  always  be  exposed  to  im- 
proper infiuence  of  all  sorts,  and  would  bo 
subject  to  every  kind  of  suspicion  and  re- 
flection on  their  motives  and  actions. 

Selection  could  never  govern  promotion 
in  time  of  peace ;  therefore,  whatever  theo- 
rists may  say  to  the  contrary,  seniority  pur 
et  eitnple  will  be  the  only  substitute  for  pur- 
chase ;  and  a  system  of  promotion  by  seni- 
ority means  this — old  officers,  stagnation,  in- 
difference, want  of  hope  and  consequently  of 
zeal,  lifelessness,  tin  at  last  tbe  officer  dwindles 
out  his  wretched  existence  in  the  uninterest- 
ing routine  of  *  going  to  parade,'  *  going  to 
mess,'  *  going  to  bed  f' 

But  there  is  still  another  phase  of  this 
question.  Suppose  purchase  to  be  nominally 
abolished.  Do  the  army  reformers  imagine 
that  it  can  be  so  in  reality  ?  If  so,  they  are 
very  much  mistaken ;  all  experience,  both 
past  and  present,  proves  the  contrary.    If 
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purdiase  be  cot  openly  permUUd,  it  \m  cer** 
Uin  to  be  practised  in  secret  Formerly 
there  wat  a  very  strict  prohibition  against 
an  officer  paying  more  than  the  r^nlgted 
price  for  his  steps,  and  he  had  to  ugn  a  strin* 
gent  certificate  that  he  had  not  done  so.  Yet 
the  rule  was  evaded  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
the  ^)^thorities  seeing  that  it  was  of  no  effect 
in  stopping  the  practice,  while  it  tend^  to 
incnlcate  loose  ideas  of  honour  ^and  moral* 
ity,  very  wisely  dispensed  with  the  certificatei 
though  still  nominally  prohibiting  the  prac* 
tice  of  paying  more  tium  the  r^uiated  sum 
for  commiseions. 

So,  in  the  Indian  army^  there  was  no  re- 
cognised purchase ;  yet  a  complete  system  of 
compulsory  contribution  towards  steps  was 
in  ooui:«e  of  time  introduce^  (a  system  which, 
in  our  opinion,  was  far  niore  oppressive  to 
the  poor  ofBcer  than  the  BriUsh  system) 
and  became  so  general,  th«t  the  Indian  Gov* 
ernment  was  at  last  obliged  to  sanction  it  1 

Again,  in  the  Volunteer  army,  there  is  a 
most  stringent  prohibition  against  the  sale  of 
Adj^tancies ;  ajxl  the  system  of  certificates 
on  honour,  long  since  abandoned  in  the  regu- 
lar army  as  inefficacious,  is  in  fiiU  force 
with  them.  Yet  it  is  well  known  that  an 
Adjutancy  of  Volunteers  fetches  a  large 
price,  and  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  one  without  payment. 

The  case  of  full-pay  retirements,  men- 
tioned at  page  41  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan's 
pamphlet,  is  another  proof  of  our^  assertion^ 
It  certainly  was  not  contemplated  that  these 
retirements  would  be  made  the  subject  of 
barter  and  sale ;  yet  such  was  the  case.  The 
retiring  officer  immediately  bargained  for  a 
certain  sum  (generally  amounting  to  the  re- 
gulation-price of  his  commission)  before  he 
sent  in  his  application  to  retire  on  full  pay. 

Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  indeed  tells  us  at 
page  42  of  his  pamphlet  that  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  on  one  occasion  withheld  fh>m 
the  officers  of  the  army  certaiQ  proposed 
advantages,  not  in  themselves  objectionable, 
because  they  had  no  assurance  that  the  boon 
would  not  be  neutralised  by  an  increased 
price  of  commissions.  With  all  deference 
to  their  Lordships,  we  cannot  help  remarking 
that  they  seem  in  this  instance  to  have  acted 
with  much  injustice  in  thus  deny in^^  to  the 
officers  a  proffered  boon  merely  because  it 
militated  against  some  crotchety  precon- 
ceived idea  of  theirs  regarding  purchase  in 
the  army  I  . 

The  example  of  the  Artillery,  and  Emgi- 
neers,  the  Navy,  and  the  Civil  Service,  quoted 
by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  as  services  in  which 
purchase  does  not  exist  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, cannot  be  considered  as  conclusive 
against  the  view  here  taken,, and  which  is 


based  upon  the  general  experience  of  the 
army.  The  circumstances  of  those  Benrices 
are  not  similar.  In  the  Navy  and  the  Civil 
Service  buying  and  selling  are  obviously  \a^ 
possible ;  whib  in  the  Ordnance  corps  the 
officers  are  so  scattered  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  come  to  any  agreement  with 
one  another  as  to  the  sale  of  their  commis- 
sions. But  where  thirty  or  forty  officers  sre 
constantly  living  together,  meeting  daily  and 
hourly—^  pariule,  at  mess,  and  on  fifty  oc- 
casions— there  is  every  facility  and  induce- 
n)ent  to  come  to  an  amrangement  with  each 
other ;  and  if  the  rumoured  plan  of  forming 
the  Artillery  into  several  separate  regimeou 
be  effected,  and  the  promotion  be  msde 
regimental  instead  of  general,  we  shall  be 
much  surprised  if  some  sywem  of  secret 
purchase  in  the  shape  of  bonuses  on  retire- 
ment be  not  inttroduced  into  that  branch  of 
the  service. 

It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  purchase 
cannot  be  really  abolished ;  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  in  some  shape  or  other ;  and 
that  after  the  State  shall  have  gone  to  a 
heavy  expense  in  abolishing  it  nominally,  it 
will  in  reality  continue:  to  nourish  as  vigor- 
ously as  ever  I 

Without  entering  further  into  the  subject, 
or  considering  the  other  numerous  matters 
of  detail  discussed  by  Sir  C.  Trevelyan,  such 
as  'Military  Education,'  'Staff  Corps,'  'Mili- 
tary  Colleges,' '  Military  Allowances,'  *  Fay 
of  Gener^'  'Colonelcies  of  Regiments,' 
'Regimental  Agencies,'  'Half-pay,'  &c^  all 
which  measures  be  they  good  or  be  they  bad 
are  in  no  wise  dependent  upon  the  question 
of  purchase,  we  may  conclude  by  thus  shortly 
summing  up  our  reasons  for  dissenting  from 
theproposal  to  abolish  purchase  in  the  army. 

We  dissent,  then — 

I,  Because  it  would  lead  to  a  system  of 
promotion  by  seniority,  which  nmst  inevi- 
tably be  disastrously  slow,  and  would  produce 
old,  inefficient  officers  instead  of  young,  ca- 
pable, and  zealous  ones. 

2«  Because  it  would  discourage  men  of 
fiamily  and  high  lineage  firem  ej^terin^  the 
aiervice,  and  would  thus  lower  the  position  of 
the  officers  in  society. 

3.  Because  the  system  of  selection  which 
is  proposed  to  be  substituted  is  inapplicable, 
and  would  lead  to  suspicion  -of  favouritism, 
and  to  consequent  discontent. 
■  4.  Because,  no  efficient  substitute  for  pur- 
chase can  be  devised,  either  as  regards  pro- 
motion or  strict  impartiality* 

5.  Because  under  the  purchase  ^stem  the 
British  officer  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
any  class  of  officer  m.  other  services. 

And.  finally,  Because  it  is  iqipc^ble  to 
abolish  purchiB^  in.  reality^  even  if  it  be  so 
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the  SUtte  to  wa4te  it«  inoQey  io  )th«;  uttomja^* 
We  th^relHB  trnst  Ihat  PafliAinent  wiU 
hesitate  before  tafeiog  ^  dsfiided  step  of 
pftsuBg  a  measure  by  wbich  <m»  Ckfficera  shall 
be  comlemned  to  Udj^  for  ye^rs  in  the- sub* 
ordinate  ranks  without  prospect  of  jMromCh 
tion;  by  which  yonug  mieQ  of  high  alni 
iH^tle  families  sfaall  be  disooQinged  from  en* 
teriag  the  service ;  sad  by  which  the  condi* 
tion  of  the  officers  of  the  army  iwill  be  low* 
ered  and  deterioraited.  We  eariieatly  hope 
tbfft  our  legislatiHrs  will^  in  the'  af  prpachiDg 
debate,  listen  to  the  experience  of  military 
men  rattier  than  to  the  visions  of  Ui^eorists) 
and  that  no  'leap  in  the  dark'  may  be 
tnkeo  in  a  matter  which  may  have  a  mor^ 
important  effect  upon  the  fotnre  <>f  Sng* 
land  than  is  perhaps  dreamt^  of  in  their 
philosophy.- 


Anr.  X.— 1.  Case  0/ the  JSetMisbed  Ghufch 
m  Ireland,  By  James  Thomas,  Bishop  of 
OgBory.     London,  1867. 

2.  Letter  on,  the  BUendotffment  of  the  Ee^ 
tabHehed  Church.  By  the  Right  ^v. 
David  Monarty,  Bishop  of  Kerry.  Dub- 
lin, 1867. 

8.  Letter  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Chkhester  For^ 
teecue  on  the  State  qf  IreUnd,  By  John 
Barl  Russell.    London,  1868. 

4.  Fallacies  and  FictUme  relating  to  the 
Irish  Church  Establishment  exposed.  By 
Arthur  Edward  Gayer,  Q.C.,  one  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  Ireland. 
Third  edition.    Dublin^  1868. 

6.  Lord  Duferin  and  the  Irish  Church. 
By  Capt.  F^  Petrie.    Londotu,  1868. 

ft.  Ifdand :  a  Letter  ^  Earl  Grey.  By 
Archbishop  Manning.    Loiidop,  1868. 

1,  Letter  to  John  Bright^  Esq^  M.P^  re* 
specting  the  Irish  Church,  By  Henry 
Earl  Grey.    London,  1868. 

Wb  make  no  apology  for  returning  to  the 
queetimt,  What  shall  we  4o  |{br  Irdi^ndf 
which  has  lost  none  of  its  interest  since  we 
diwweed  it  in  onr  last  number.  The  gene- 
ra) anxiety  felt  about  the  state  of  Ireland  has 
<^6d  fonfa  a  number  of  discdrdant  sugges* 
tioDs,  enough  to  reynind  one  of  web  a  con- 
iQltetion  of  phys)ciatt9  as  Molii^rs^  hes  de* 
scribed.  Erery  one  ha^  a  4ifiefent  account 
to  ^ve  of  the  disease^  a  different  remedy  Uk 
p^Kwe,  sand  each  con  naine  eomc>  Lord  Aid- 
Wo«gh  who  has  taken  bis  remedy  with  suc^ 
<^^^  Hiere  aire  some  in  Irekipd  who  cry 
OQt  for  re^blican  institutic^ns  es .  the  only 
^^  for  hertrooblea.     Look  at  America, 


tbey  say,  and  sm  hoir  Irishmen  pfoeper 
thenSy-andidOBbt  not  they  would  thrive  as  well 
at  home  if  the  form  of .  government  were  the 
9an)«u  ..Othersr  declare  Uiat  the  remedy  oou'- 
sists  in  peasant  proprietorship  and  small 
hotdings.  .Look  at  the  prosperiiy  of  BeU 
giutn,  and  Judge  what  the  Belgians  would 
BMdce  of  Ireland  if  .thiey  were  albwod  to 
manage  it  as  they  do  their  own  oountry* 
Nay^  say  others,  Popery  is  the  corse  of  Ire.* 
Isrnd :  s^ei  iiow  Protestant  Ulster  flourishes, 
bo^  free  it  is  from  agitation  and  discontent^ 
a^d  be  sure  that  the  south  and  west  of  the 
island  would  prosper  like  tlie  north  and  east 
if  only  the  religion  were  the  same.  The 
couiee  of  recent  pvoeee<^ing8  in  ParBamenift 
has  simplified  the  di8ousaiion<  of  these  theo^ 
ries^and  oBly.«Akea  it  iMscearti^y  thalk  we 
stMmId  consider  whether  the  true  aecount  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  esistenoe  of  the  Es* 
tablisbed  Churd^  is  a  priocipai  cause  of 
JLrish  discontent,  and  its  reipofnd  a  neeessarv 
condition  of  peace  and  prosperi^  in  Ireland* 
It.  is  an  advantage  that  the  <|aesttott  should 
be  simplified ;  but.  it  is  not  so  that  the  suIh 
jeet  which  especially  needs  to  be  considered 
calmly  and  with  sobriety  of  judgment  sheuld 
be  tnade  the  battlo-ground  of  party^  and 
choeen  as  sa  ei^ne  for  displacing  a  Ministry^ 
In  a  contest  by  the  bedside  of  a  frighted  p»« 
tient  the  quack  has  an  advantage  over  the 
T^ular  physician.  A  man  who  has  been 
thorou^ly.alanned  about  his- own  health  or 
that  of  some  beloved  relative  likes  to  be  tokl 
of  scMDoe  tiostrum  which  will  give  imnaediatq 
relief^  and  in  bis  frantic  eagerness  to  do 
something  thinks  it  very  unsatisfactory  to 
bear  thai  nothing  can  be  done  but  assist  nn* 
ture,  and  wait  patiently  until  the  disease  has 
nm  itft  courser  One  who  givies  thia  opinio^ 
may  easily  be  accused  of  not  appreciating 
the  griavity  of  1^  disease,  and  suo^.has  beei^ 
the  fete  that  hm  befallen  the  Govemment, 
who  hate  been  treated  aa  having  proved 
their  incempeteA<^  to  deal  with  the  questioa* 
o£  Ireland  beeauso  tbey  did  not  come  downt 
to  PaiUametit  M  thei  beginning  of  the  sesv 
sion  to  propose  somei  vidient  orgauo  changes^ 
Indeed  the  ladodeniition  of  the  auggeatione 
miade  jnovr  last  namW  haabronglH  a  simi- 
lar aeouflietioD  upon  otunelves,  and  Cardinal 
CuUef ,  in  lb  pastolal,  has  charged  us  widi 
wistiipg  to  ada  despair  to  the  other  miseries 
of  IrdaiKL  It  ie  not  very  &ir  to  refMresent 
a;physieiail  as  indiffsnent  to  the  heahh  of  hia 
patient  beci^use  beofejects  to  measures  which, 
m  i  bis<|udgnsent  are  l&elv  to  wodb  mote  mis»^ 
ebief  tkmk  the^  diacbee  tbey  are  intended  t9 
aire.    '  '  . 

When  the  welfare  <rf  se  large  a  part  of  the 
empire  ia  at  stake  we  think  it  not  t6o  muchf) 
(0  eall  on  thooghtfol  men  of  all  politics  t- 
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rise  above  party  con8i<kratioti8,ftDd  to  enclefi- 
vour  ealfnlj  to  appreciate  the  erit  to  be  dealt 
with  and  its  remedies.  For  ourselves  ire  can 
honestly  say  that  we  are  anxious  to  divest 
onrselves  of  prejudice,  and  not  to  reject  any 
measure  which  can  be  shown  to  be  for  the 
interest  of  Ireland^  however  distasteful  it 
may  be  to  our  own  feelings.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  roust  repeat  our  conviction  of  the 
harm  done  by  exaggerated  descriptions  of 
Irish  sufferings  and  Irish  discontent,  the  ob* 
ject  of  which  is  to  induce  us  to  legislate  in  a 
panic,  and  thus  perhaps  exasperate  and  per* 
petuato  the  evils  of  which  we  complain. 

There  are  sonte  points  on  which  we  think 
Impartial  men  of  all  parties  will  agree.    First, 
the  statistics  produced  by  Lord  Mayo  in  the 
first  Irish  debate  dearly  sh<yw  that,  however 
unsatisfactory  in  some  respects  the  condition 
ef  the  country  may  be,  there  are  causes  in 
operation  which  have  already  done  much  for 
tiie  material  prosperity  of  Ireland,  and  which, 
if  not  interfered  with,  will  do  more.    Ever 
since  the  famine  of  1847  the  general  state  of 
thecountry  has  been  one  of  continued  improve- 
ment   The  rate  of  wages  has  risen,  and 
the  comforts  of  the  labouring  classes,  though 
Itill  below  the  English  standard,  have  be^ 
steadily  increasing.     Agrarian  outrages,  so 
long  the  chronic  disorder  of  Ireland,  have  al- 
most entirely  disappeared.    The  total  acreage 
under  cultivation  has  risen ;  the  amount  of 
Hve  stock  more  than  doubled ;  tho  tonnage 
of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  out  from  ^e 
principal  ports  also  doubled ;  the  value  of  the 
exports  lar^ly  increased;  the  consumption 
of  duty-paying  articles  also  increased.    Rents 
were  never  better  paid  than  at  this  moment; 
and  the  chief  hindrance  now  to  the  material 
prosperity  of  Ireland  is  the  shock  to  confi- 
dence which  the  Fenian  agitation  itself  has 
produced,  and  which  has  checked  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  the  country.    Against  these 
symptoms  of  prosperity  must  be  set  the  grave 
feet  that  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  has  remained 
suspended  for  the  last  two  years,  a  necessity 
which  every  oae  must  deplore.    Yet  an  Eng- 
lishman  may  feel  some  pride  in  contrasting 
the  amount  of  liberty  which  is  enjoyed  in 
foreign  countries  with  that  which  remains  in 
Ireland,  when  the  main  guarantee  of  personal 
liberty  has  been  remov^.    With  us  public 
opinion  is  a  safeguard  for  liberty   not  less 
eneetoal  than  law.    We  can*  scarcely  give 
the  Qovemment  much  credit  for  the  forl^r- 
ance  with  which  they  have  used  the  extra- 
ordinary power  entrusted*  to  them ;  for  the 
weapon  they  have  wielded  would  harv^e  brekeiv 
in  their  hands  on  the  first  attempt  to  •mis-' 
jipiply  it    We  know  no  country  in  Europe 
where  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  laws 
^ould  permit  so  much  to  be  written  andsaid, 


calculated  to  exefte  contempt  and  hatred 
against  the  Government,  as  has  been  written 
and  said  id  Ireland  by  men  whom  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  had  the  power  of  sending  to  prison 
without  assigning  a  reason.  When  vie  li- 
cense thus  granted  appeared  to  be  grossly 
abused,  juries  were  called  on  to  decide 
whether  the  ordinary  laws  against  se<Stion 
had  not  been  viotated ;  but  the  extraordinsrj 
powers  vested  in  the  GoTemment  were  strictly 
reserved  for  the  suppression  of  attempts  in- 
tended to  break  up  the  whole  frame-work  of 
society.  It  was  in  the  fell  confidence  that 
only  this  use  would  be  made  of  them,  that 
these  powers  were  granted.  It  must  be 
remembered  then  that  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  itt  not  a  restriction 
imposed  by  England  upon  Ireland,  but  a 
measure  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majo- 
rity of  the  Irish  representatives,  giving  to  a 
Government  composed  entirely  of  Irishmen 
power  more  effectuaHyto  protect  the  lires 
and  property  of  peaceable  Irishmen  against 
plots  concocted  in  a  foreign  country. 

The  Fenian  agitation  is  of  indisputably 
foreign  ori^n,  and  would  expire  if  not  sus- 
tained by  American  emissaries.  It  can  hard- 
ly be  said  that  blisters  on  a  man^s  skin  are  a 
proof  of  internal  disease,  if  we  know  that  he 
has  been  whipped  with  nettles.  The  Fenian 
insurrection  has  found  its  men  in  the  dis- 
banded soldiers  of  the  American  Civil  War, 
who  during  their  military  service  had 
lost  their  taste  for  the  occupations  of 
peace,  and  it  has  derived  its  money  ex- 
tensively from  Americans  iu  a  state  of 
high  irritation  against  England,  which  was 
considered  to  have  ungenerously  rcfesed  to 
sympathise  with  the  North  during  her  arduous 
stniggld.  In  Ireland  this  movement  has  not, 
like  former  rebellious  movements,  found 
any  native  leaders  of  character,  position,  or 
inteftigenoe.  Every  One  who  had  anything 
to  lose  shrank  from  rebellion  against  Eng- 
land. Although  the  laws  respecting  land 
were  said  to  be  answerable  for  much  of  ex- 
isting discontent,  comparatively  few  of  the 
cultivators  of  the  land  have  been  found  in  the 
Fervian  ranks.  A  large  proportion  of  tiiose 
who  were  apprehended  after  the  abortive 
rising  of  Shrove  Tuesday,  last  year,  were 
found  to  consist  of  shopbovs,  or  even  of  the 
pamins  who  hang  about  the  Dublin  streets. 
The  force  that  has  kept  Fenianism  down,  tho 
Royal  Irish  constabulary,  is  completely 
Wional  and  popuhir.  How  very  little  Irish 
discontent  has  had  a  domestic  origin  is 
proved  by  the  ffee*  tliat  the  roost  thoroughly 
Irish  districts  of  the  country  have  been  the 
quieteet  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  by 
Cromwell,  the  project  was  ent^rtaiaed  of 
drivhig  the  conquered  •  raoe  iato  the  west  of 
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tita  klan4t  and  heU  or  Cpnnt^ngbt  is  sf^  to 
hare  been  the  choke  that  was  offered  \o  tbo 
Papistft.  If  thpB6  are  rigjit  who  trace  Iriab 
diftcontent  to  the  rankling  memory  of  injuries 
inflicted  bj  Bngljatid  in  former  dayai  Cod* 
Dioght  ia  the  fuioe  vbioh  ought  to  be  the 
heaa-qaart^i[«  of  sedition;  aa^  rince  ihe?e 
an  some  who  ascribe  great  part  of  Irish  evils 
to  the  bitlernes^  of  religions  disseDsion,  it  mny 
be  added  thi^t  CoDoaught  has;  been  the  main 
theatre  of  the  operationfl^  of  the  Irish  Chpr^ 
Mission  Society  for  the  conversion  of  Rontaii 
Catholics.  Yet  Protestant  Ulster  has  scarcely 
been  so  free  from  Feniauism  as  Catholic 
Connaoght,  At  the  recent  meeting  oC  the 
Midland  Sailway  Compi^ny,  the  Chairman 
told  his  shareholdens  that  their  line  had  not, 
like  others,  suffered  loss  of  traffic  from  the 
Fenian  coo^iracy,  He  says, '  It  would  be 
ungenerous  on  my  part  towards  the  inhftbi- 
tants  of  the  district  through  which  our  line 
nins,  if  I  did  not  tell  you  that  tfaey^are.to  a 
great  extent  free  from  its,  baneful  influence, 
lo  the  p^oi^Dce  of  Connaught^  which  we  lay 
claim  to  as  oars,  tb^e  is  as  loyal  and  aa  law- 
loving  a  people  as  there  is  in  any  part  of  Her 
Mi^esty's  dominions.'  Similar  testimony  was 
borne  by  Judge  Keogh  in  his  charges  on  his 
last  circuit  in  that  proyince. 

If  it  must  be  owned  on  the  ope  band  that 
the  origin  of  t)ie  Fenian  poison  is  foreign,  it 
must  be  owned  on  the  other  that  it  .could  not 
ha?e  taken  as  it  has  if  all  had  been  perfectly 
bealthy  at  li<^me.  Sympathy  with  Fenians 
is  felt  in  Irelanil  by  many  ^ho  have  no  wish 
that  their,  projects  should  succeed.  We  do  not 
speak  merely  of  those  wbp  are  glad  of  the 
Feaian  agitfttion  because  they  look  on  it  as  a 
political  engine^  and  expect  that  the  terror 
produced  by  it  will  extort  changes  of  the  law 
which  they  think  desirable;  tenants  who 
wish  for  more  favourable  arrangements  with 
their  landlords^  Soman  Catholic  clergyjoien 
who  djQshre  m^re  complpt«  control  of  educa* 
tioQ  and  fnore  political  influence.  Such 
men's  concern natipn  of  Fenianism  will  no 
doabt  want  that  heartipess  of  moral  indigna- 
tion which  Epglishmen  epcpectto  find  in  it* 
Bnthesidesy  to  majpy  Irishmen  wjbolly  averse 
to  rebellion^  the  Fenian  leadeis.aeem  at  worst 
mii^QQ  patriots,  r^J  ^  gi^^  their  lives  for 
their  country^  deserving  of  respectful  sympar 
thy,  not  of  puoishn^ent.  A^e  are  forced,  to 
9^  ourselves  why  do  not  insnrrectioni^ry  at* 
tempts  fuf^et' with. the  same  general  c^ndem- 
oation  in  Ireland  as  in  England  or  Sco^and, 
uid  if  theua ,  are  causes  of  fmcontent  pecoHar 


*  Csrdijisl  OuUen  in  several  pastorals  ooDdemns 
the  Fenian '  orgaoiBatioD,  but  the  kiod  of  blame 
^Mch  he  infptttea  to  it  may  be  judged  of  from  Ws 
niTaiiably  lMf«bk«liag  together  the  I^^nikiair  Free- 
^aadntlierleeretJiPcietiesw 


to  Ireland  should  tbey  not  be  grappled 
with  and  removed  f 

But  we  may  fi^rly  ask  that  we  shall  not  be 
ealled  on  to  do  impossibilities.  When  we 
strive  to  learn  from  Irish  agitators  what  the 
causes  of  discontent  arci  we  .commonly  find 
that  great  part  of  their  declamations  is  taken 
vnp  with  instances  of  injustice  practised  by 
England  towards  Ireland  in  former  days^  If 
tbelaws  of  which  they  complain  have  been  long 
unoe  repealed  we  can  do  no  more.  We  can- 
not, as  it  haa  been  said,  legislate  for  our  great* 
grandfathers.  Neither  again  can  we  re-open 
many  questions  which  our  great-grandfathers 
htvre  settled  rightly  or  wrongly*  If  any  one 
could  prove  to  us  that  his  ancestors  had  lost 
their  lan4li  unjustly  in  the  confiscation  of 
Cromwell,  we  could  not  restore  them  without 
worse  injustice. 

Once  more,  to  come  to  what  noore  than 
anything  else  we  believe  to  be  the  cause  of 
present  discontent  in  Ireland,  we  cannot  make 
Its  phvsical  conditions  the  same  as  those  of 
America ;  we  cannot  by  anv  ^epslation  make 
land  ae  cheap  or  wages  as  high  in  Ireland  as  in 
America.  At  the  time  of  the  Irish  famims  St 
was  generally  recognised  that  one  great  cause 
of  the  misery  of  Ireland  was  over  popnlationi 
from  which  resulted  a  fierce  competition 
among  the  applicants  for  labour,  and  a  con- 
sequent .undxe  depresMon  of  wages.  The 
obvious  remedy  for  this  evil  was  emigration ; 
and  the  great  spread  of  education  in  Ireland 
had  removed  the  obstacles  which  had  for* 
merly  prevented  this  remedy  from  being  re- 
sorted to.  America  was  no. longer  an. un- 
known land.  The  people  had  abundant 
information  from  books  and  letters  how  to 
get  there,  and  what  advantages  they  would 
gain  by  removing*  They  were  invited  to 
leave  a  country  where  wages  were  less  than 
a  shilling  a  day,  and  wherd  the  purchase  of 
land  was  a  luxury  wholly  beyond  the 
peasant'M  reach,  and  betake  Uiemselves  to  a 
eountry  where  a  day's  labour  would  earn  two 
or  three  dollars,  and  where  one  dollar  would 
suffice  to  purchase  the  fee-simple  of  an  acre 
of  land  (Maguire's  *  America,'  p.  237).  They 
seceived  letters  from  friends  who  had  tried 
the  experiment  with  success,  and  who  instead 
of  struggling  with  poverty  in  Ireland  were 
well-toSo  proprietors  in  America..  Thus  im- 
mense numbers  were  induced  to  emigrate, 
and  tli^ir  departure  has  had  a  perceptible 
efiect  in  increasing  the  remuneration  given 
to  the  labour  of  those  who  have  remained 
behind.  Yett  however  beneficial  this  great 
migration  baa  been,  both  to  those  who  went 
and  to  those  who  have  remained,  it  has  in* 
evitably  produced  a  certain  irritation  of  feel- 
ing against  England.  Voluntary  emigration 
cannot  take  place  unles^i  men  are  convince4 
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timt  tbey  will  1%  do«Bideml>ly  bdtlef  off  itf 
another  country  than  in  tberr  oirn^  aiid  'dts* 
oontent  mofit  follow  from  tiie  general  sipread 
of  such  a  conviction  in  a  country  where  tkett 
are  accustomed  to  look  to  the  Government  fbr 
belp  on  ali  oecasioD8»  and  conversely  to  blame 
the  Government  when  things  go  wrong.* 

Numberless  declamations  hav^been  fotm^* 
ed  on  the  text  that  a  couple  of  millions  of 
Irisbmen  have  been  lorced  to  leave  the  homes 
of  their  youth  and  the  graves  of  tfaMr  iathei% ;  f 
that  England  starved  them  and  turned  them 
OQt»  America  welcomed  them  rn  and  fed 
tiiem.  English  laws  and  English  role  bear 
the  blame  of  the  misery  soffered  by  an  ov^i^ 
orowded  people,  audi  American  institutions 
gain  the  credit  of  what  is  really  d«ie'  to  the 
different  physical  circmnstances  of  a  country* 
where  there  is  a  boundless  supply  6f  land  and 
a  comparatively  scanty  population.  Ther^  is 
scarcely  a  Fenian  speech  m  America,  of  an 
article  on  Irelaod  in  foreigt  periodicals, 
where  this  wholeside  deportation  of  Irishmen 
does  not  fi^m^  proqiinently  in  the  list  of 
wrongs  iniioted  by  England  upon  Ireland* 
Yet  n  the  truth  is  that  no  legislation  could 
have  made  it  possible  for. eight  nnllions  of 
people  to  Jive  comfortably  in  Ireland,  Eng- 
land,  by  facilitating  the  removal  of  the  super-^ 
fluous  population  to  the  unoocopied  lands  of 
America,  has  done  them  a  benefit,  not  an 
injury.  And  the  means  by  which  that  bene^t 
was  conferred  was  in  the  main  the  extensive 
system  of  national  education,  a  point  in  which 
Ireland  has  been  dealt  with  even  more 
liberaily  than  England.  For  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  at  this  moment  the  agricultural 
population  of  England  has  the  same  oppor« 
tnnities  as  the  peO[^  of  Ireland  hav«  enj6yed 
for  twenty  years,  of  forming  an  intelligent 
opinion  whoUier  they  would  gain  by  emigra- 
tion, and  how  su6h  a  step  could  be  taken. 

*  The  late  Ain«rio«ti  ^nister  itr.  Adams  takes 
the  same  view  aa  we  do  with  regard  to  the  cob* 
nexioo  between  emigraf^n  and  Iriab  diaoonteat. 
He  says, '  One  effect  of  this  form  of  emigratieo  is 
to  lea^e  in  the  midst  of  the  community  a  great  and 
festering  sore  of  discontent.  Hearing  the  most 
exciting  acooimts  of  the  proepeota  hdd  forth  to 
them  in  America,  and  powerless  to  erosa  the  golf 
that  separates  them  from  it,  the  tendency  is  to  rj^ 
pine  at  their  fate,  and  to  lay  the  blame  of  it^some- 
where.  Very  naturally  the  Qovernment  comee  in 
as  t^e  great  ohject.' 

>  f  Take  as  a  speeimea  Cardinal  Cullen^  pastoral, 
Jan.  1863:— 'The  country  haa  lost  more  than 
3,000,000  inhabitants^  who  have  been  obliged  to 
brave  the  dangers  of  the  wide  Atlantia  in  order  to 
Sftye  themselves  and  ftiroHIes  from,  starvation. 
About  400,000  eottagee  of  the  peor  have  been 
levelled  to  the  grouad  lest  they  shoold  enrer  afaia 
afford  shelter  to  t}ieir  former  inmates.  Hany  vU< 
lages  have  been  completely  d^troyed,  and  several 
towns  once  busy  and  prosperous  ^e  now  ahnost 
abandoned  and  £alUng  into  Tuia.*_ 


\Lord  l[ay6  poibted  ouVthat  ftisti  ^raigrs- 
tioii  has  nbt  always  b^n  accompanied  by 
diBlbyalty-Mhat  tbose  Who  takve  settled  in 
Caaada  and  AnstraHa  exh^it  no  hostilef  feel* 
Ttigs'towatds  England.  A^  it  was  replied 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  tlhat  tb4  loyally 
of  these  settlei^  is  to  be  accotmted  for  by 
tbeir  dnding  in  the  colotile^  \tt^  mdre  eqtud 
than  thos^  under  which  ther  had  (rved  at 
hom^.  But  stirely  the  thing  to  be  accotrated 
for  is  not  tiie  %aity  of  thdse  Who  settle  in 
AtiHralia,  but  the  disloj^alty  of  thoae  who 
settle  in  thi  United  Stated.  And  tiie  causes 
of  this  tire  tiot  far  to  eeek.  We  mn^  not  be 
surprised  or  trtgry  if  there'  are  many  in 
America  Jealous  of  English  powtr;  and  who 
would  be  glad  to  se^  the  English  empire 
broken  np.  Declamations  against  English 
tyranfty  have  been  performed  as  rbetorical 
exercises  5n  every  city  of  Attierfca  on  each 
4th  July.  It  was  important  to  conciliate  the 
Irish,  who  citing  together  as  a  body  and 
#hose  vote  could  ofl^n  turn  tlie  aicale  where 

f  artier  were  balanced;  ai!^d  the  oppreesion  of 
relaifd  by  England  was  a  stock  subject  in 
fihese  hiirangued.  We  need  not  cite  such  a 
witneais  as  Martin  Chiizzl^wit  to  TpTove  how 
confidently  things  are  asserted  in  America 
about  England,  atid  firmly  belibved,  iHiich 
have  no  foundMion  in  fe6t  Mr.  Maguire 
tells  us  that  when  he  was  in  Aberica  he  had 
to  come  out  in  the  tmei^pected  chaiiacter  of 
an  apologist  for  England,  and  to  assure  his 
incredulous  hearers  that  laws  had  no  exist- 
ence under  which  they  wiire  ftrfly  persuaded 
Ireland  was  ^till  ground  down.  Under  such 
an  education  to  they  irecefved  in  thef  United 
States  it  is  not  wonderfhl  tiiat  this  Ii^  ie^tn 
should  believe  that  Btogland  had  dowe  them 
an  injury  in  banishing  them,  and  that  they 
should  teach  the  same  doctrine  to  iheir 
friends  at  home.  No  oue  wl»o  has  not  been 
in  Ir^lslnd  is  awarro  bow  prevalent  among  the 
lower  orders  the  belief  is  that  their  friends 
prosper  in  America  better  thin  they  them- 
selves do  In  Ireland,  because  America  is  a 
republic  and  Ireland  a  monarchy.  If  we  add 
to  those  who  hold  this  belkf  sotn^  smaU 
farmers  who  think  that  a  tievolution  wonld 
give  them  possession  withbtit  refit  of  the 
lands  they  t^ow  oecupy  as  tenants,  ind  a  very 
smiaU  number  of  sentimeutai  patnots,  w^  be* 
lieve  we  have  itiade'a  ebmptiete  analysis  of 
IHsh  Fenians ;  and  the  last  two  ctiKsses  nither 
yield  Fenfdn  ^mpattiisers  than  aetual  Fe- 
nians. 

The  hiMoi^  of  the  anti-Chtirdi  ajgitatSon 
will  justify  us  for  giving  up  to  a  discussioti  of 
the  origin  of,Penianism  so  much  of  an  article 
whicb  {H:opQ8es  to  ideal  with  the  question  of 
t^e  Xnsh  Ohurcb.  It  is  iH»t  more  oertain 
that  the  Fenian  agitation  had  its  ongin  in 
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America,    tlian  it  is  that   the  atiti-Chiirch 
agitatioh  bad  its  origin  in  England.    Doring 
tiie  thirty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
eonyersion  of  tithes  into  a  ren^ch«^ge,  all  prac- 
tical grieTances  connected  with  the  payment  of 
the  d  cTgy  of  the  Establishment  having  been  re- 
moved, discontent  and  agitation  on  this  sub- 
ject bad    entirely  ceased  in  Ireland.    The 
Protegtant  clergyman  received  his  income  at 
the  hands  of  a  lan(flord  usnaliy  of  his  own 
persnasioB,*  and  the  Roman  Catholic  peas- 
antry accepted  with  thankfulness  a  thousand 
good  offices  from   a  kind  and  benevolent 
gentleman,  whose  services  were  felt  not  to 
cost  them  anjthing.f    It  was  from  England 
the  bitter  waters  of  religions  dissension  were 
let  in.     The  Liberation  Society,  finding  the 
position  of  the  Established  Chnrch  in   Eng- 
land too  strong  to  be  assailed  at  the  time 
with  success,  prudently  transferred  the  scene 
of  their  operations  to  Ireland.     The  numer- 
ical weakness  of  its  members  permitted  a 
stronger  case  to  be  made  against  the  exist- 
ence of  an  Establishment  In   that  country 
than  in  England  :  and  it  was  hoped  that  Eng- 
lish    Chorchmen  might  stand  aloof  or  be 
lukewarm  in  a  dispute  which  did  not  imme- 
diately concern  diemselves.     If  the  Irish  Es- 
tablishment were    overthrown,  the    Scotch 
could  offer  but  a  feeble  resistance :  for,  since 
the  Free  Kirk  disruption,  it  does  not   in- 
clude within  its  members  a  majoii^  of  the 
people,  while  of  the  heritors,  on  whom  the 
Wden  of  supporting  it  immediately  falls,  a 
vast  majority  dissent  from  it.     And,  not  to 
speak  separately  of  Wales,  if  Establishments 
^ere  overthrown  In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  it 
could   not   reasonably   be   maintained   that 
England  should  be  treated  differently  from 
the  rest  of  the  Empire :  and  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  added  to  the  strength 
of  the  English  voluntaries^  would  overpower 
any  resistance  which  the  defenders  of  the 
English   Church  Establishment  could  offer. 
Accordingly  it  was  by  English  Dissenters — 
Mr.  Dillwyn  and  Mr.  Miall— that  the  subject 
of  the  Irish  Church  was  brought  before  the 

•  It  appears  from  tiie  returns  obtained  for  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  when  Chief  Secretw  for  Ireland  in 
1865,  tkat  eight-Diotba  of  the  tithe  rent-charge  ie 
paid  by  Protestanto. 

t  Every  one  ac<|tudnted  with  Ireland  knows 
^t  tha  great  maat  of  the  OathoUe  peaaantry  and 
unall  farmers  look  upon  the  Protestant  olergytnan 
^d  faia  family  as  their  boat,  and  indeed  Uieir  only, 
"ienda.  Instead  of  viewinff  him  with  any  feelings 
of  hostility,  they-  come  to  him  for  assistance,  sym- 
p%,  and  advice.  He  reads  and  writes  their 
'stUn,  and  is  the  naoal  medium  for  aeading  and 
reeetving  money  from  Amerioa  and  elsewhere. 

t  The  'Spectator'  reckons  thjtt  the  lowering  of 
we  county  franchise  will  add  greatly  to  the  Non- 
^QBSorndst  interest  in  the  counties. 


House  of  Comtoons ;  while  there  was  but  a 
feeble  echo  in  Ireland  to  assaults  made  either 
by  religious  men  who  hold  that  all  Church 
endowment  is  wrong — a  principle  utterly  de- 
nied by  all  Roman  Catholics ;  or  by  irreli- 
gious men  anxious  to  undermine  the  strength 
given  by  State  support  to  a  system  which 
they  believe  to  be  false  and  superstitious. 

It  is  not  ti  little  remarkable  how  the  com- 
bination of  Nonconfortnists  and  Philosophers, 
though  numerically  weak,  has  succeeded  in 
advancing  a  proposal,  three   years  ago  re- 
garded as  impracticable,  to  a  position  in  popu- 
lar fkvour   such  as  to  admit  of  its  being 
made  the  battle  cry  of  a  greiit  party.    The 
means  used  were  partly  persistent  misrepre- 
sentations, of  which  we  shall  say  something 
presently,  but  chiefly  a  dexterous  advantage 
taken  of  the  panic  excited  by  such  Fenian 
outrages  as  the  attempt  on  Chester  Castle, 
the  Manchester  rescue,  the  ClerkenweM  ex- 
plosion.   In  all  times  of  public  panic  an 
ominous  cry  of  Whom  shall  we  hang!  fs  apt 
to  make  itself  heard ;  and  on  such  occasions, 
provided  a  victim  be  offered  them,  the  dam- 
ourers  are  easily  satisfied  without  any  close 
examfnation  as  to  his  guilt.    Most  persons 
have  read  of  the  atrocities    committed  by 
panic-stricken  multitudes,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  plague  had  been  artificially  in- 
troduced   or   propagated  among  them,  and 
of  the  Ose  made  ol  their  terror  by  unscrupu- 
lous men,  who  consigned  personal  enemies 
to  death  by  raising  against  them  the  cry  that 
they  were  well-poisoners,  or  untori.    8uch 
precisely  has  been  the  course  taken  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Irish  Gbnrch  Establishment. 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  that 
Establishment  is  perfectly  innocent  of  the  ori- 
gin or  growth  of  Fenianism.    The  Fenian 
leaders  have  laid  bare  with  perfect  candour 
their  motives  and  their  aims;   and  their 
movement  presents  itself  as  purely  socialistic, 
not  religious.     With  their  success  no  doubt 
the  Church  Establishment  would  share  the 
fate  of  other  English  institutions,  and  rent 
and  rent^charge  would  perish  together ;  but 
still  of  hostility  to  the  Irish  Church,  as  such, 
there  has  be^  no  trace.    It  has  been  shown 
by  one  of  themselves  in  a  remarkable  paper 
in  '  Tinsley^s  Magazine,'  that  the  object  aimed 
at  is  nothing  less  than  the  disruption  of  the 
English  empire.    The  question  of  the  Irish 
Church  Establishment  apparently  never  once 
presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  Fenian 
leaders,  and  they  profess  that  if  it  were  de- 
stroyed to-morrow  they  would  not  the  less 
continue  their  efforts.    But  innocence  is  a 
poor  protection  to  a  victim  in  time  of  panic 
The  cry  has  been  raised  that  this  is  the  in- 
stitution the  abolition  of  which  will  appease 
Irish  discontent;  and  many  a  hapless  politi- 
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liaD,  *  ignorant  -whftt  other  solution  of  the 
Irish  problem  to  propose,  adopts  this  one 
vrithont  enquiring  whether  it  would  really 
efiect  what  is  promised,  or  whether  it  would 
not  rather  destroy  all  hopes  for  the  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  freedom  of  Ireland,  and 
alienate  every  friend  England  has  in  Ireland 
without  conciliating  a  single  enemy. 

It  needs  not  to  be  said  that  the  English  vol- 
untaries could  not  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  Fenian  panic  to  help  their  crusades  against 
establishments  if  they  had  not  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  partial  support  of  the  Irish  Romigi 
Catholics.  Misgivings,  indeed,  seized  some 
of  the  more  sagacious  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  as  to  the  danger  of  accepting  the  al- 
liance offered  them.  Bishop  Monarty  (one  of 
that  ^r  and  liberal-minded  section  which  is 
unhappily  in  a  minority  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic priestnood,  and  perhaps  its  only  represen- 
tative in  the  prelacy)  asks  the  question, '  May 
we  not  reasonably  fear  that  at  no  very  dis- 
tant time  we  might  ourselves  become  the  ob- 
jects of  a  spoliation  based  on  the  same  princi- 
ples t '  '  The  Catholic  Church  in  this  coun- 
try has  not  acquired  or  accumulated  proper- 
ty since  the  great  spoliation.  We  must  ex- 
pect^ however,  that  the  action  of  charity  and 
religious  feeling  will  gradually  create  endow- 
ments to  some  extent,  especially  for  conven- 
tual and  charitable  institutions.  Suppose  that 
the  State,  following  the  example  of  the 
Catholic  governments  of  Europe,  and  using  for 
a  precedent  the  spoliation  of  the  Establiuied 
Church  which  we  demand,  should  secularize 
such  property,  or  should  assume  the  admin- 
istration of  it,  the  proceeding  might  seem  to 
many  completely  to  accord  with  the  princi- 
ples and  policy  now  suggested. '  ^  The  spi- 
rit of  the  world  is  against  endowment.  Our 
poverty  has  alone  protected  us  from  the 
world^s  hostility.'  In  these  extracts  the 
Bishop  is  so  prudent  as  to  speak  of  it 
only  as  a  thing  m  the  possible  future  that  bis 
Church  might  be  in  the  possession  of  prop- 
erty worth  robbing.  Buteveiy  one  acquaint- 
ed with  Ireland  knows  that  it  is  a  thing  of  the 
actual  present.  It  is  an  anachronism  to  speak 
of  thelloman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  as  a 
poor  Church.  We  have  something  to  say 
presently  of  the  revenues  which  she  receives 
from  the  contiibutions  of  her  living  members. 
But  we  must  say  a  little  now  of  what  the  is 
continually  amassing  from  the  ffifts  of  the 
dying.  The  English  Church  in  ner  service 
for  tSe  visitation  of  the  sick,  directs  the  min- 
ister uot  to  omit  earnestly  to  move  such  sick 
persons  as  are  of  ability  to  be  liberal  to  the 
poor.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  cler^  neglect  the  like  exhort- 
ations in  similar  circumstances,  and  these  ex- 
hortations are  the  more  effectual  as  addressed 


to  men  who  believe  in  purgatory,  and  whe 
are  persuaded  that  the  wealth  of  this  world 
may  be  so  applied  as  to  abridge  their  suffer- 
ings in  the  next  Since  the  dianges  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Probate  Court  which  give 
publicity  to  its  proceedings,  Protestants  have 
seen  in  the  newspapers  so  many  reports  of 
trials  of  wills  disputed  which  had  been  made 
under,  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  that  they  have  been  forced  to  ask  them- 
selves what  amount  of  money  is  bequeathed 
for  Roman  Catholic  religious  purposes  of  which 
the  public  hear  nothing — because  the  rela- 
tions are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  contest 
the  validity  of  the  wills,  or  because  suits  are 
compromised  in  order  to  avoid  exposure.  No 
one  can  move  about  Ireland  vnthout  seeing 
everywhere  signs  of  Roman  Catholic  wealth  ; 
on  every  road  round  the  great  cities  Roman 
Catholic  institutions  are  springiug  up ;  and 
when  a  gentleman's  seat  comes  into  the  mar- 
ket, it  is  constantly  found  to  have  met  with 
ecclesiastical  purchasers.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case,  ecclesiastical  property  never  can 
be  diminished,  and  is  in  a  constant  state  of 
increase,  so  that  Bishop  Moriarty  is  not 
without  ground  for  his  fears  that  the  time 
will  come  when  the  property  of  his  Church 
in  Ireland  will  be  enough  to  tempt  spoliation 
such  as  it  has  undergone  in  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  countries  in  Europe — in  France,  in 
Spain,  in  Italy.  When  that  danger  arises^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  will  have  most  to  dread  from 
the  *  philosophers'  who  now  offer  themselves 
as  her  allies  in  the  assault  on  the  Protestant 
Estabhshment.  That  school  of  politicians 
does  not  recognise  the  peculiar  sacredness  of 
ecclesiastical  property,  nor  does  it  admit  that 
an  individual  has  any  right  to  dictate  how 
his  property  is  to  be  disposed  of  in  secula 
seeulorum.  It  thinks  it  quite  enough  if  a 
man  is  allowed  to  enjoy  his  wealth  during 
his  lifetime :  and  if  in  concession  to  popu- 
lar prejudices  it  acquiesces  in  his  disposal 
of  it  for  charitable  uses  after  his  death,  it 
claims  for  the  State  a  right  to  step  in  after 
a  reasonable  time,  and  apply  the  money  as. 
the  public  expediency  may  reauire. 

Mr.  Aubrey  de  Yere  has  taken  a  leading 
part  in  pointing  out  to  his  co-religionists  the 
dangers  they  run  in  joining  the  cry  for  the 
secularisaUon  of  Church  property.  In  one 
of  his  letters,  he  estimates,  on  the  authority 
of  Major  O'Reilly,  the  sums  expended  by 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  since  1800  on 
churches,  convents,  Ac,  as  over  five  millions 
and  a  quarter.  He  points  out  that  these 
acquisitions  rest  not  on  the  general  laws  of 
property,  but  on  the  Charitable  Bequests  Act; 
and  he  asks  how  those  who  consent  to  the 
secularising  of  Church  property  twelve  cen- 
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tariee  old,  can  consisteDtly  object  to  intw- 
fereoce  with  the  provisiooB  of  aa  Act  mitde 
a  flew  yeans  ago.  He  tells  them  that  it  will 
be  said  to  them, '  You  were  poor,  and  it  was 
bat  jast  to  tru&t  you  with  some  property  to 
balance  the  ample  eodowments  of  the  rio- 
testant  bodj ;  but  you  have  now  acquired  a 
larger  property  than  was  iateuded,  an^  the 
old  eudowmeuts  have  been  secularised  at 
your  oi^eucy.'  It  is  plain  then  that  Eoman 
Catholic  ecclesiastics  run  a  grave  risk  in  ally- 
ing themselves  with  men  who  hold  ppnoiples 
BO  much  at  variance  with  their  own,  and  will 
be  wise  to  be  cautious  lest  they  establish  in 
the  case  of  the  Protestant  Church  precedents 
which  may  hereafter  be  used  against  them- 
selves. 

Another  consideration  Bishop   Moriarty 
has  not   overlooked,  namely,  the  common 
danger  with  which  the  progress 'of  infidelity 
threatens  all  who  hold  ti^  Christian  faith. 
He  acknowledges  the  services  rendered  by 
the  Established  Church  in  former  days,  in 
repelling    the  infidelity  of   the    Voltairian 
acnool ;  and  he  owns  of  what  important  ad- 
vantage it  has  been  that  in  all  the  contro- 
versies which   have  raged  in  Ireland,  the 
inspiration  of  the  Written  Word,  and  the 
Godhead  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  have  been 
principles    assumed   and  supposed   by  the 
combatants  on  both  sides.     He  perceives 
the  danger  that  the  sweeping  away  of  the 
Established  Church   might  be  the  removal 
of  a  great    breakwater    against    infidelity, 
and  he  ia  not  blind  to  the  impolicy  of  an 
alliance  with    infidels    by  one    denomina^ 
tion  of  Christians  in  order  to  overthrow  aa^ 
other. 

The  apprehensions  which  have  sig^ested 
themselves  to  Bishop  Moriarty,  whose  weight 
nnfortunately  in  the  councils  of  his  Church 
is  not  great,  do  not  seem  to  occur  to  Car- 
dinal Collen.    He  has  no  scruple  in  accept- 
ing the  aid  of  the  enemies  of  ail  endow- 
ments in  order  to  humiliate  and  deproflB  a 
rival  communion*    He  knows  that  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  Protestants  are 
icsttered  at  a  distance  from  each  other  over 
s  ^ide  area,  their  spiritual  wants  cannot  be 
provided  for  on  the  voluntary  system;    He 
foresees  a  great  triumph  for  his  Ch^rch  if 
the   EstabUshraent  wwe  .destroyed,  when 
these   scattered    Protestants    must    either 
ttaigrate,  or  else  sinking  into  irreligion  and 
cardessness  of  the  distinctioas  between  one 
form  of  religion  and  another,  be  reduced  by 
the  sileut  operattion  of  intermarriages  to  con* 
&rmity  with   the  prevalent  religion,    fh^ 
Chorch  of  Rome  in  Ireland  has  found  that 
^  has  notUog  to  dread  from  the  dissenting 
^^cts,  whose  energies  are  expended  in  mak- 
¥g  converta  from  the  Churcn ;  and  it  is  by 


the  latter  that  all  attempts  fpr  the  conversion 
of  Roman  Catholics  have  been  made.    Oon« 
seqnently  it  i^  against  the  establishment  ^at 
the  odium  theologioum  most  fiourishes,  and 
Cardinal  Cullen  does  not  scruph)  to  propose 
that  her  clergy  should  be  defiled  of  her 
property,  while    oomparalively    indifferent 
what ,  b^GODses  of   the  money  taken  ^m 
them.*    A  D^an  places  himself  in  no  amiable 
light  when  he  desires  thiat  his  neighbours 
should  be  injured  when  he  has  not  even  the 
exonse  of  hoping  himself  to  profit  by  their 
loss.    Yet  there  are  rery  good  reasons  why 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  should  not  desire 
to  take  the  plaoe  fi'om  w^ich  they  ask  their 
rivals  to  be  expelled.    One  reason  is  the 
danger  of  State  interference  with  Church 
rule.     The  Roman  Catholic  Church  would 
not  tolerate  that  a  clergyman  deposed  by 
bis  bishop  should  claim  nis  benefice  as  his 
freehold,  and  invoke  the  authority  of  lay 
courts  to  examine  whether  there  were  any 
good  reasons  why  he  should  be  deprived  of 
It     This  objection,  howey^r,  might  be  r^ 
moved,  and   means  might  be  devised  by 
which  the  Roo^an  Catholic  Church  might 
receive  from  the  State  funds  sufficient  for  the 
payment  of  her  clergy,  with  as  little  sacrifice 
of  her  independence  as  she  at  present  receives 
30/)0Q/.  a   year  for  M^nooth.      But  the 
great   objection  is,  that  if  the  whole   ee^ 
clesiastical  fvMids  of  Ireland  were  handed  over 
to  the  Roman  CathoHc  priests,  they  would 
be  worse  off  than  they  are  at  present   There 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  more  RouMm 
Catholic  than  Protestant  clergy,  but  each  of 
the  former,  though  a  single  man,  receives  on 
an  average  at  least  as  large  an  ecclesiastical 
income  as  that  on  which  one  of  the  lattev 
tries  to  maintain  i  wife  and  family.    Statist 
tics  as  to  the  income  of  the  Roman  Catb<^c 
clergy  are  of  course  not  to  be  had ;  but  since 
the  proposal  in  our  last  member  that  State 
pay  should  be  substituted  for  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  people,  Roman  Catholio 
authorities  estimate  ^e  latter  at  an  amount 
ot  which  we  had  never  heard  before.    Mr. 
Braen,  in  the  late  df  l^at^  cites  the  *  Free^ 
man^s   Journal'    as    estimating    them    at 
762,000/.  a  year,  a  snm  not  much  less  than 
doable  the  amount  of  tiie  tithe  rent-charge. 
Lord  Russell,  on  the  authority  of  a  Roman 
Catholic    bishop,   who    is    most    probably 
Bish^  Moriany,  gives  the  income  of   a 
Roman  Catholic  parish  priest  as  2001^  and 
that  of  a  carate  lOOZ.  a  year.    Some  Roman 
Catholic  rectors,  he  says,,  have  500Z.  a  year. 
It  is  not  stated  whether  this  is  inelosive  or 
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*  .His  pBfkpoSil  to^  takefaads  dsitiDed  for  pioiis 
uses  aod  give  them  for  the  poor  may  b«  said  to 
havs  b^B  extiqfaitbed  by  the  preoedeat  foond  for 
it  by  the  '  Saturday  Review.' 
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exclnsiye  of  tnamAge  fees,  wMch  tbo  satne 
authority  states  Mootifit  sotnetimes  to  15/. 
Of  20/.  Oar  own  private  infbnnation  would 
lead  ns  to  believe  tneee  figures  to  be  rather 
under  than  over  stated.  The  income  of  a 
Protestant  curate  is  now  gradually  rising 
from  its  legal  75/.  tx>  100/.  a  year;  the  ave- 
rage income  of  all  the  incmnbents  in  Ireland 
is  about  200/.  a  year.  It  is  evident  then 
how  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  would  lose 
if  they  were  to  give  up  what  they  at  present 
enjoy  for  the  revenues  of  the  Established 
Church,  which  would  of  course  yield  a 
smaller  dividend  when  divided  among  a 
greater  number.  Further,  they  would  be 
placed  under  considerable  disadvantage  by 
the  publicity  given  to  the  amount  of  the  in- 
come of  ^ch.  At  present  each  Roman 
Catholic  assesses  himself,  desirinff  not  to 
deal  more  shabbily  with  his  dergyman 
than  his  neighbour,  but  without  any  idea 
what  may  be  the  sum  total  of  their  joint 
eeutributions.  It  is  quite  possible  tbat  the 
same  persons,  if  called  on  to  judge  what 
amount  of  annual  income  would  enable  a 
single  gentleman  to  lire  in  reasonable  com- 
fort, might  name  a  lower  sum  than  that  en- 
joyed already.* 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem produces  such  splendid  results  in  the 
case  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergv,  why 
rfiould  the  Protestants  object  to  make  trial 
of  it,  especially  when  they  count  in  their  body 
the  richer  and  moris  educated  classes  of  the 
community  ?  But  there  are  many  reasons 
tvhy  the  same  experimeut>  If  tried  by  Pro- 
testants, could  not  count  on  the  same  success. 
•In  the  first  place,  the  religious  opinions  com- 
mon among  Protestants  place  them  less  in 
the  power  of  their  clergy,  and  more  indepen- 
dent of  any  influence  the  latter  can  bring  to 
bear  upon  them.  No  Protestant,  who  is  un- 
dev  the  displeasure  of  his  clergyman,  feels  as 
a  Roman  Catholic  feels  who*  has  been  denied 
the  rites  of  his  Church,  and  who  regards  his 
eternal  salvation  imperilled  unless  he  can 
make  hia  peace.  But  secondly,  the  Roinan 
Catholic  peRaant  pftya  bia  priest  for  political 

*  Bii»bop  Uorifcrty,  wkii«  refuiiag;  ^  be  has 
sa^jii  gcKid  reawon^  to  (H5c*nt  iaia^ie*  RiTtn  to  the 
Romfla  Ciitlialie  clergy  aireetly,  W4>uld  lik#  to 
li are  public  ^anta  for  iho  purchase  of  gltibes  and 
fer  the  buildiDg  of  pl4o«a  of  worahip,  l>etn 
O'Brieu  i«  eQuti^ni  to  wk  fi>r  tt»  repeal  of  tbe 
UQipn.  I(o  doubt  aa  Iriih  Pttrijamiint*  elected 
under  th*  in  flu  CD  ee  of  tbe  prieata,  would  Tote  for 
their  paymetji,  au^  fur  any  purp<>8ea  they  liad  at 
he^t,  i.tre^ii«iy  whaterer  Btima  they  might 
ehoope  lo  oak  The  moderaUon  of  Doati  0*BrJBO% 
ptvpoaa]  u  ihan^fore  niu«h  on  a  par  with  Mrs. 
&aior/«  '  Doi!*t  uk  mt  whHJi*i"  1  will  iak«  noue  or 
wb«ih«r  I  w<m%  but  put  th^  bottle  oo  tht  Mm' 
ney-piM^,  where  I  mm  help  mjeeU  wliea  1  am  so 


as  well  as  TeBgious  serrice.  He  trusts  him 
as  «  *  trihuntis  plebis^'  who  can  pcweHulW  in* 
Toke  publicsympathy  for  him,  should  he  have 
any  grievance  to  complain  of,  and  "who  can 
state  his  case  in  a  manner  which  he  is  him- 
self unable  to  do.  Corresponding  services 
the  richer  and  better  educated  classes  do  not 
require.  But  the  most  important  point  is 
that  one  cannot  e^ect  to  raise  the  same  in- 
come for  religious  objects  from  a  few  rich 
persons  that  can  be  raised  from  a  great  num- 
ber of  moderate  means.  No  railway  com- 
pany receives  neariy  the  same  amount  of  in- 
come from  first-class  passengers  as  it  receives 
from  second  and  Uiird.  Every  one  connect- 
ed with  charitable  societies  knows  that  it  is 
the  greatest  delusion  in  the  world  to  expect 
that  if  A  gives  a  guinea,  B,  whose  income  is 
ten  times  as  great,  will  give  ten  guineas. 
The  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  is  sure  of  his 
income,  because  he  draws  it  from  a  great 
many;  the  Protestant  country  clergyman 
Would  be  dependent  on  the  piety  of  compara- 
tively a  few.  Take  the  common  case  of  a 
large  proprietor  whose  rent-charge  at  present 
pays  the  income  of  his  rector,  and  suppose 
the  State  were  to  divert  this  money  to  other 
purposes,  would  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
for  as  much  more  to  pay  the  services  of  a 
chaplain  for  himself  and  his  poor  Protestant 
neighbours  9  Several,  no  doubt,  would  con- 
sent to  make  a  sacrifice,  in  proportion  to 
their  means,  probably  not  mater  than  that 
made  by  the  KOman  OathoHc  tenants  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  pastor.  Others  would 
migrate  to  towns,  or  to  England,  where  they 
nsight  enjoy  spiritual  consolation  on  cheaper 
terms,  and  wonld  leave  their  Protestant 
tenants  to  their  fate.  Others,  indifferent  to 
religion,  would  dispense  with  the  luxury 
altogether.  On  the  whole  it  seems  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  voluntary  system  that  it 
should  draw  its  resources  from  a  considerable 
number  of  contributors;  and  the  ProtesiantB 
of  Ireland  may  be  excused  from  distrusting  a 
^atem  which  would  no  doubt  sufSciently 
provide  for  cities  and  other  places  where  they 
are  massed  in  large  numoers,  but  which 
would  altogether  deprive  of  religions  teach- 
ing those  sparsely  scattered  over  a  large 
country. 

But,  indeed,  tx>  attempt  to  console  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church  for  the 
loss  of  t^eir  endown>ents  by  dwclKng  on  the 
advantages  of  the  voluntary  system,  is  much 
tbe  same  as  if  one  were  to  attempt  to  con- 
vince the  heir  to  an  estate  that  it  would  be 
no  hardship  to  be  deprived  of  it,  by  pointing 
to  tiie  number  of  persons  who  succeed  in' 
earning  a  much  larger  income^  though  stait- 
ing  wiuiout  a  penny  in  their  pockets.  Tbe 
membefB  of  the  Established  Ohorch  regard 
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secured  to  tfaeni  bf  long  prtftoriptkm,  md  by 
every    dafi^tioii  the  L^^iiUitore  could  grre, 
^hiob  oti  tlik  mkmci  at  the  iimet  of  (>Miii}g 
beth  the  Act  of  TJnioa  and  the  Bmaaeipatkm 
Act»  did  all  tivat  in  \V  lay  to  tie  up  iti  own 
hands  amd  prevent  t^is'  property  being  ever 
meddled    with.    They  leel  that  to  (^>rive 
them  of  property  so  secared  wooM beto give 
ftKlangeroQft  shook  to  the  whole  inalitailion 
of  propemy  in  the  kingdom.    Every  Protes* 
tant  ptircibaser  of  land  in  Ifelaod  for  the  last 
three  btindred  years  (and  of  the  purchasers 
hi  the  Incumbered  Estates  Ooort  a  vast  ma- 
jority wene  Proteetants^  has  taken  into  ac* 
eaoDt  that  he  was  settling  in  a  place  where 
provismi   had  been  made  (or  his  reHgions 
wanta.      And  if  that  On  wiiich  he  reckoned 
when  he  H^ade  his  pni^ehase  be  taken  from 
him,  be  mmt,  nnless  he  be  a  pnrohaser  on  so 
large  a  scale  as  to  be  rich  enongh  to  supply 
the  defioienqr  ont  of  his  own  means,  either 
salt  hia  land  at  a  disadvantage,  or  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  absentees,  or  'be  content  to  bring 
hp  hie  Camlly  in  a  etate  of  heathenism. 
-    One  of  t^e  Commonest  mistakes  in  deal* 
ttig  with  the*  Chnrch  quecAion  Is  to  treat  it 
as  if  the  ecdiesiastical  revennea  of  Iiehmd 
were   connected  with  no  past,  and  were  a 
MRBS  of  monev  pat  intoonr  hands  now,  for  the 
trst  tim^;  td  lay  ont  f4r  the  r^igioas  instme* 
tioQ  of  t^e  people.    The  qnesdon  is  not 
Whether  the  arrangement  of  eodlesiaslieal 
property  that  Was  made  800  years  ago  is 
waC  which  we  shobld  make  now.     The 
qnestiou  is,  whether  we  can  now,  witfaont  ifi^ 
jiistlce,    disturb  a  eettlemeiit  of  property 
pound  which  hiive  grown  all  the  rights  and 
interests,  and  reasotibUe  expectations,  that 
accompaay  a  possession  of  900  years.  Believ- 
Ing  as  we  do  that  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma* 
tion  there  was  mach  unjnsUfiable  spoliation 
of  Charch  praperty  by  laymen,  we  might, 
if  eontimied  possess^ob  were  a  thing  -to  be 
tfisi^egarded,  ^11  on  fSbe  present  holders  of 
this  property  tor  Burrender  what  their  ances- 
tors   bad'   najastly  acoaimd.      When  this 
pomt  was  raised'bv  Lord  Derby,  Lord  RnsseH 
whcAy  hA\^  to  show  why,  on  the  principle 
(^  which  he  assailed  the  Irish  Obnrcb,  the 
Rossell  fistnily  should  not  be  called  on  tosnr* 
tender  Wobnm  Abbey  and  Ooveol  Garden. 
•  ihe  claims  pUt  ft>rward  by  the  Rosaan  Catbo- 
^  priesthood  affeot  one  kind  of  property 
M  idach  as  the  other.    Bishop  Moriarty  tells 
tathfltt  ^tbe  Roman  OaOiolio  Ohuroh  Is  the 
fightfbl  owner  of  all  ecclesiastical  property 
in  this  oonntiy^  with  the  erceptioti  of  what 
the  Pvoteatant  Chwoh  has  aoqnired  ctinee  its 
*^>Aration.^    *  We  acknowled^  no  pj^eaorin- 
^  in  tiiib  ease.    The  Ohwch  does  Hot  id- 


low  a  aUtate  of  tinilatioh  to  baa*  our  daim .'  * 
^Onv  right  is  in  abeyaaoe,  but  it  is  uaim* 
paivod.'  When  a  man  on  x>ther  subjects  so 
•ohsr  and  denaiUet.as  Bishop  Moriarty  puts 
forward,  or  thinks  himself  obliged  to  pot 
forward,  sueh. nonsense  as  this,  Irish  peasants 
may  be  forgiven  i^  tcaeing  their  descent  to 
some  aicieot  IcHigs,  they  'acknowledge  bo 
prescrip^a,'  and  hold  'that  no  statute  of 
limitations  can  bar  their  claim '  to  the  lands 
which  their  aneeetors  enjoyed.  If  Irishmen 
are  to  be  taught  thiit  pcesessioB  for  800 
years  oounts  for  nothing,  we  mnst  be  pre* 
pared  to  discuss  and  satisfy  the  claims  of 
those  whose  fitthers  lost  their  lands  in  the 
r^lHoDs  in  Elizabeths  reign,  or  the  confia- 
eaioons  of  Cromwell 

The  simple  equity  of  the  nuatter  is  that, 
m  eodesiastical  affairs  and  saenlar  alike, 
when  an  arravgen»ent  has  existed  lor  a  loi^ 
time  things  aooomroodate  themselves  to  it^ 
settlements  of  property  are  made  on  the  faith 
of  it,  aad  a  thousand  roterests  groW  t^  which 
eannot  be  disturbed  without  injiustiee.  Take, 
hr  instanee,  the  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Ar« 
mold  in  a  ieUer  to  the  ^ Times'  that  in  every 
parish  tJM  places  of  worship  now  used  bV 
the  members  of  the  Established  Church 
should  be  transferred  to  the  religions  denomi* 
natioh  desamted  by  a  vote  of  two^thirds 
of  the  parisnioneTs;  the  proposal  might  be 
&ir  if  It  related  to  houses  newly  built  at 
State  expense.  But  bow  would  it  acti^ally 
work  f  Since  of  the  gross  population  of  Ire*- 
land  more  than' two-thirds  are  Roman  Catho- 
lies,  the  proposal  means  that*  as  a  general 
rule  the  places  of  worship  now  used  by  tlie 
ProteataotB  sboold  be  t^u  froqa  them  and 

S'fen  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  Bat  the 
tter  are  already  long  since  provided  with 
churches,  so  that  the  proposal  means  that 
instead  of  the  people  of  each  religion  hav- 
ing a  duirdb  to  worship  in,  the  Boman 
Catholics  should  have  one  more  than  they 
want  and  the  Protestants  none.    And  when 

*  OurraBptoioa  thai  LordBbM^  hss  been  mwA 
iBflneeoSd  by  Bithop  Uoriaity  is  stveogtiien^  by 
ifiding  thai  LiMrd  Ruai«U  adopts  this  nootferoiif 
prinoipls.  He  setoally  propoeet  that  the  fata  of 
pNropfirty  given  to  the  Inah  Church  by  ProtMaotB 
iinoe  the  Beformation  thall  be  detertmned  by  a 
C<snmisMtta  wbieh  thall  inquive  whether  anv  m  it 
had  ever  beeit  held  by  the  Charoh  iapte-AeforaMh 
thA  times.  He  does  not  sey  whether  the  aaias 
pnnoipW  ia  t»  ibe  applied  to  the  estates  of  Lord 
GSanrioarde,  Lord  I.«aadowAe,  Iiord  GonaaoBtowii, 
and  othir%  'who  hold  their  properties  by  exactly 
th#  saiae  title  sa  mntk  of  the  ChQK^  property, 
namely*  the  Aat  of  SeUlameat  of  1662.  It  is  re* 
markable  that  ea  thie  poiat  Cardinal  Otallen  aad 
hk  party  boUl  leai  extvayagant  views  than  Biahop 
Momrty^  Ihey  maintain  that  the  fUHnan  CalhiH 
HaChuMbhas.oedad  its  claims  and  Uiat  the  eet- 
ivsd  tha  Po|>e's4an0tiea  in.  ia06  aad  I&KL 
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it  is  further  remembered  that  the  places  id 
question  have  been  almost  entirely  built  and 
repaired  by  Protestant  money,  it  may  easily 
be  conceived  what  an  amount  of  bad  blood 
would  be  caused  by  what  would  be  felt  to  be 
such  gross  injustice.'^  We  hear  a  good  deal 
of  the  revengeful  feelings  caused  by  evic- 
tions of  tenants  dispofl^essod  of  holdings 
which  their  fathers  had  enjoye4  ibr  yearsi 
and  on  which  they  had  largely  laid  ont 
money.  Whalt  end  would  there  be  to  th« 
angry  passions  raised  by  a  ffigantic  evio* 
tion  of  Protestants  from  the  nouses  which 
their  money  had  reared,  and  the  places 
where  their  fiftthers  had  been  wont  to  wor* 
ship,  merely  to  ffive  a  triumph  to  rivals  who 
themselves  would  have  no  use  for  what 
would  be  handed  over  to  them  f 

In  the  case  of  chnrch  fabrics  every  one 
can  see  that  regard  must  be  paid  to  use  and 
possession,  and  that  we  cannot  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  same  rules  on  which  we  might 
act  were  the  people  of  Ireland  without  any 
places  of  worehip,  and  were  the  State  now 
first  to  make  a  grant  of  buildings  for  their 
use.  But  the  same  principles  exactly  apply 
to  Church  endowments.  The  Roman  Oatho* 
lies  have  already  provided  for  themselves 
funds  for  the  payment  of  their  priests,  and 
have  declared  that  they  do  not  want  the  re*- 
venues  of  the  £stabiishment|  and  prefer  not 


*  Ohuroh-rates  in  Ireland  were  abolished  in 
18S8,  and  the  fand  out  of  whioh  churches  hare 
•inoe  been  built  and  repaired  ooneSstB  of  the  re- 
yenues  of  the  suppressed  bishoprics,  together  with 
a  tax  levied  on  the  Protestant  incumbents.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  however,  finding  the 
fonds  at  their  disposal  insufficient  for  the  purposes 
desired  to  be  accompliihed,  have  seen  it  neceasary 
to  economise  them  oy  making  their  grants  as  &r 
as  possible  only  in  aid  of  local  contributions.  Every 
one  connected  with  Ireland  knows  how  many  cir- 
oidars  come  to  hhn  soliciting  help  for  church-bnild- 
ing  piuposes.  Besides  the  churches  to  whioh  the 
Ecclfsiasiioal  Gonuniseioners  ^ve  only  partial  help, 
many  others  have  been  built  or  enlarged  without 
any  assistance  from  them.  The  restoration  of  St, 
PaSriQk's  Oatbedr^  is  an  ezatnple  known  to  every* 
body.  Of  the  many  mis-statements,  therefore, 
which  are  current  alwat  the  Irish  Church,  none 
caused  more  amusement  to  those  acquainted  with 
tile  subject  than  one  gravely  made  last  December 
in  the  'Pall  Mall  Gasette/  that  the  sum  total  of 
moMT  given  by  the  ProteeCanto  of  Irleand  for 
ehnidi^boildiAg  purposes  during  ihirlj  years  was 
81691  lOv.  2d  The  blunder  is  not  the  lees  ridiou* 
lous  because  the  writer  did  sot  invent  the  figures 
but  got  them  out  of  a  Parliamentary  Return  which 
he  misunderstood.  No  one  ought  to  meddle  with 
statistics  who  has  not  so  much  knowledge  of  hia 
subject  as  to  be  able  to  detect  a  result  eztrava* 
gaaUj  false.  If  there  were  a  statement  in  a  French 
periodioal  that,  with  all  the  English  talk  about 
their  religious  societies,  the  sum  total  raised  by 
them  all  was  »U  10«.  2d.  per  annun,  who  would 
lau|^  tb#  less  if  the  writer  dc^slarad  his  statetDeoS 
to  be  derived  from  authentic  documents  I 


to  iMTe  thekn.  On  the  other  hand  eveiythiog 
that  private  liberality  amoag  Churchmen  has 
done  since  the  Beformtttion  has  been  mixed 
up  with  the  ancient  possessiona  of  the  Church  i 
lay  impiopriatioDs  have  been  bought  op,  of 
have  been  given  back  to  the  Church.  Pri- 
mate Boulter's  fund,  is  an  example  of  what 
has  been  done  in  this  way.  All  the  ^lebe 
lands  of  the  NorUi  of  Ireland  are  acquisitions 
made  since  the  Reformation.  It  is  easy  to 
give  proof  how  wretchedly  poor  in  the  time* 
of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Archbishop  Bramhall 
was  that  part  of  ecclesiastical  property  which 
ia  now  the  wealthiest  The  Church  of  Ire- 
land would  not  start  fiur  with  other  religious 
bodies  if  it  were  now  turned  out  of  its  pos- 
sessions. It  would  be  the  only  religioos  body 
in  the  country  without  private  endowments. 
It  would  lose  all  that  its  pious  members  in 
former  days  had  given  for  Church  purposeS| 
and  all  that  they  would  further  have  given 
could  they  have  foreseen  the  necessity.  And 
it  would  be  under'  the  further  disadvantage 
that  its  members,  never  having  been  in  the 
habit  .of  paying  their  own  clergy^  would 
require  some  training  bei<Hre  they  would  re- 
spond liberally  to  appeals  hr  this  objects 
The  most  steady  opponent  of  the  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture might  own  that  the  elder  son 
would  be  placed  in  a  far  worse  DcvsiUon  than 
the  rest,  if  he  were  first  allowed  to  spend  his 
money  and  his  labour  oi^  the  &miiy  property 
on  tiie  supposition  that  it  was  his  own,  and 
were  after  many  years  forced  to  divide  all 
with  hb  brothers  at  a  time  when  they  had 
earned  estates  of  their  own. 

The  argtunents  used  to  adrocate  the  con* 
fiscation  of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church 
do  in  reality  strike  at  the  whole  institution 
of  pronerty.  We  are  told  that  it  is  an  ano- 
maly tnat  the  few  should  be  in  possession  of 
Church  property,  and  the  many  left  to  pro* 
vide  for  iheyt  religious  wanta  themselves ;  but 
this  is  an  apomaly  not  peculiar  to  ecelesias*  I 
tical  property.  It  is  not  in  tnat  case,  only 
that  it  is  the  few  who  enjoy  inherited  pro* 
perty,  and  the  mapy  left  to  shift  without  it» 
We  aj«  told  that  we  ought  to  govern  Ireland 
in  aceordance  with  the  wishes  of  its  inhabi 
tantsi  aud  we  are  asked  if  we  can  doubt 
what  the  result  would  be  if  it  were  submitted 
to  a  phbitciu  how  Church  property  should 
be  diiiposed  ot  It  is  assumed  that  in  estima* 
ting  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Ireland  the 
w^th  and  intellig^ce  of  the  country  are  to 
count  for  nothing,  and  that  the  question  is 
to  be  decided  by  mere  numbers.  In  every 
previous  division  a  majority  of  the  Irish  rept 
resentatiyes.  have  resisted  aasanlts  on  Church 
property ;  apd  a  corre^ndent  of  the  '  Pall 
MaU  Gaxette'  has  .  pointed  oat  that  in  the 
^late  division  the  Irish  members  opposed  to 
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dise^tabltsbment  represented  81,558  eled^n 
^inst  69,9<)4  on  the  other  side.    Bat  if 
the  matter  is  to  be  decided  by  nniversat  snf- 
frage,  can  any  one  donbt  either  what  would 
be  the  fate  of  the  landlords?  of  Ireland,  if 
their  tenure  of  their  property  were  submitted 
to  a  plehi9cite  f    The  institution  of  property 
is  a  delicate  thing,  of  its  own  nature  anoma- 
lous, and  which  needs  to  be  guarded  by  pub- 
lic opinion  as  well  as  by  law.    Respect  for 
the  sacredoess  of  property  can  soon  oe  dissi* 
pated  if  it  be  made  the  subject  of  repeated 
attacks.     At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Emancipation  Act,    the    Roman    Catholic 
bishops,  Mr.  O'Connell,  Mr.  Blake,  and  the 
other   leaders  of  the  party,  all  used  the 
strongest  language  as  to  the  intiolability  of 
the  Irish  Church  property ;  and  now  after  a 
few  years'  agitation,  one   would  think  from 
the  language  of  a  great  part  of  the  English 
press,  that  nothing  can  be  said  in  favour  of  it. 
The  confiscation  of  the  endowments  of 
the  Irish  Church  is  no  mere  Irish  question. 
We  are  fully  persuaded  that  it  is  only  a 
question   of  time  when  the  principles  on 
which  we  decide  the  Irish  Church  question 
shall  be  applied  to  England.     It  is  in  vain 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  assures  us  that  the  ques- 
tions of  the  Irish  and  the  English  Churches 
are  very  different,  and  that  hereminds  us  that 
the  latter  counts  her  adherents  by  millions. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  dissenters  from  her  com- 
aiunion  are  also  counted  by  millions,  there 
is  every  prospect  that  they  will  be  strong 
enough  hereafter  to  ask  the  question,  how 
the  priticiple  of  an   Establishment  can  be 
reconcilable  with  the  principle  of  religious 
equality  in  England,  if  it  has  been  ruled  that 
,  it  is  not  so  in  Ireland.    Mr.  Gladstone's  fol- 
lowers are  not  quite  so  well  disciplined  as 
might   be  desired,   and    regardless  of  the 
danger   of  scaring  away  the  birds   whom 
their  leader  was  trying  to  lure,  met  with 
cries  of  *  Oh,  oh  1  and  much  laughter '  the 
statement  in  Mr.  Maguire*s  opening  speech 
that  the  State  Church  in  England  was  in 
accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people.    Experience  in  simi- 
lar cases  his  proved  that  when  men  fear  to 
admit  principles  which  make  against  them, 
their  instinctive  fear  of  danger  is  a  truer 
guide  than  the  soothing  assurance  that  these 
principles  will  not  be  carried  out    At  the 
time  of  the   Emancipation  Act,  the  great 
argument  urged  against  it  was  the  danger  to 
Church  property  if  Roman  Catholics  were 
admitted  to  Farfiament    It  Was  scoffed  at  as 
a  chimerical  fear  that  forty  or  fifty  members 
cohld  materially  influence  the  decisions  of  a 
House  of '658/    Roman  Catholics  protested 
that  even  if  they  had  the  power  to  meddle 
^ith  Church  property  they  had  Bot  the  will : 


ihohr  bishops  made  a  declaration  on  the 
subject)  and  it  was  agreed  that  their  repre- 
sentatives should  confirm  it  with  an  oath; 
and  yet  we  have  seen  how  it  has  all  ended. 
We  cannot  think  that  so  many  as  forty 
years  will  separate  the  fate  of  the  English 
and  Irish  Establishments.  I(  then,  it  should 
ever  happen  that  the  connexion  between  the 
English  Church  and  State  should  be  dis- 
solved, the  question  will  arise,  to  whom  do 
the  endowments  of  Ijie  Church  belong,  and 
what  shall  be  done  with  them?  and  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  these  questions  will  be 
decided  by  the  course  that  is  now  taken  in 
Ireland.  We  may  discuss  these  questions 
from  two  points  of  view :  As  a  matter  of 
right  to  whom  do  the  ecclesiastical  endow- 
ments belong,  and  is  the  State  perfectly  fr^e 
to  deal  with  them ;  and  secondly.  As  a  mat* 
ter  of  political  expediency,  supposing  the 
full  ownership  to  be  in  the  State,  how  is  it 
wise  that  she  should  deal  with  them.  We 
feel  so  convinced  as  to  the  answer  that  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  second  question,  that  we 
almost  regret  the  necessity  of  spending  some 
time  on  tiie  first  Mr.  Mill,  in  one  of  his 
essays,  argues  that  no  one  has  any  vested 
right  in  ecclesiastical  property  but  the  present 
holders  of  Church  preferment,  and  that  pro- 
vided their  life  interest  be  respected  no 
hardship  is  done  to  any  one  by  the  confisca- 
tion of  Church  property.  But  the  obvious 
frJlacy  of^thn  argument  is  that  it  assumes 
that  the  holders  of  church  preferment  give 
no  equivalent  for  the  income  they  receive. 
If  they  do,  those  to  whom  they  render  ser-* 
vices  have  vested  rights  which  deserve  to  bo 
r^pected  as  much  as  those  of  the  clergymen 
themselves.  It  might  as  well  be  contended 
that  the  State  could  without  injustice  lay 
hands  on  the  endowments  of  an  hospital, 
provided  that  the  existing  medical  officers 
were  paid  their  salaries  during  their  lifetime. 
We  hold  it  to  be  neither  historically  nor 
practically  true  that  ecclesiastical  endow- 
ments are  State  property,  except  in  the  sense 
that  what  is  held  by  every  corporation  and 
every  individual  is  State  property ;  for  un- 
questionably the  State  may,  if  there  are 
sufficiently  urgent  reasons,  deprive  any  indi- 
vidual or  his  heirs  of  what  ne  now  enjoys* 
But  historically  in  the  matter  of  this  prop- 
erty dedicated  to  religious  uses,  the  State  has 
always  owned  itself  to  be  merely  a  trustee; 
and  special  guarantees  for  the  inviolability  of 
this  Irish  property  were  given  both  in  1 800 
and  1829.  Practically  the  question  Who  is 
in  possession  of  the  property  f  is  settled  by 
observing  who  raises  an  outcry  when  it  is 
proposed  to  meddle  with  it.   AH  admit  ^  that 


*  We  say  nothing  in  this  article  of  the  elaim 
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the  religiotiB  bodj  which  is  in  ponesBian  of 
these  endowmentfl  now,  has  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  them  for  300  Tears,  and  the  Fro^ 
testant  rent-charge  payers  of  IreJaad  feel 
exactly  the  same  sense  of  injory  when  told 
that  they  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  means 
of  religious  instruction  they  and  their  fathers 
for  many  venerations  have  enjoyed,  that  they 
would  feel  if  any  portion  of  their  individnai 
property  were  touched. 

But  it  may  be  held  that  the  Ohnroh  prop^ 
erty  in  Ireland  is  a  fund  given  for  the  t^i* 
giouB  instruction  of  the  whole  people,  and 
that  the  State  as  trustee  is  entitled  to  step  in 
and  correct  the  abuse  when  what  was  in* 
tended  for  the  whole  is  enjoyed  by  m  part. 
The  simple  answer  to  this,  is,  that  the  fbods 
in  question  are  neither  the  funds  criminally 
intended  for  the  instruction  of  the  whole 
people,  nor  are  they  sufficient  for  t^  instmo^ 
tion  of  the  whole.  On  the  ground  thaA  the 
income  enjoyed  by  the  Bstablished  Church 
wto  greater  than  her  wants,  it  has  been 
pared  down  again  and  again.  Church  prbp- 
erty  has  been  lost  by  lay  impropriations,  by 
the  abolition  of  the  tithe  ot  agistment,  by 
the  establishment  of  composition  fbr  tithee, 
by  the  conversion  of  the  composition  into 
a  rent*chai^  with  a  reduction  of  twenty-five 
per  cent.,  by  the  abolition  of  vestry  cess  and 
minister's  money,  and  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Poor-laws,  a  novelty  in  Ireland,  whioh 
operates  as  an  income-tax  of  peonliar  severity 
on  the  clergy.  We  were  amazed  to  see  that 
Mr.  Lowe  is  reported,  in  the  debate  of  the 
1 1th  March,  to  have  spoken  of  Irish  Church 
property  as  *  the  tenth  part  of  the  rent  of 
Ireland.'  Can  he  possibly  suppose  that  this 
is  the  case  ?  In  a  tract,  the  title  of  which 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Captain  Petrie  states  the  actual  tithe  or  tenth 
part  of  the  annual  values  of  crops,  exclusive 
of  live  stock,  in  1866,  as  4,320,680^  the 
tithe  received  by  the  clergy  as  401,114/.,  or 
less  than  a  tithe  of  the  actual  tithe ;  he  corn- 
computes  that  the  lay  impropriations  must 
amount  nearly  to  the  latter  sUm ;  he  states 
that  the  Church's  income  since  1834  has 
been  reduced  by  240,000/.  a  year,  and  that 
the  clergy  enjoy  the  payment  of  sixteen 
taxes,  of  which  but  six  are  common  to  lay- 
men ;  and  moreover,  that  the  clergy  are  the 
only  persons  in  the  State  who  pay  twi&e  aa 
much  poor-rate  as  any  one  else.  * 


uade  by  Irish  Chvrehmsa  to  a  pTie-Rafonnation 
titk  to  th«ir  pr«p«rty.  PoflMwioa  tot  aoo  years 
giv«(i  as  good  a  preeiJtlptive  title  to  property  at 
po89^aaion  for  10()0. 

*<to  illu»trate  the  effect  of  this  charge  he  gives 
the  following  table  of  pooMraie  ia  one  eoimtv  in 
1861:— 


It  is  plainly  toot  fair  by  repealed  acts  to 
cut  down  the  income  c^  the  Bstablished 
Church  to  whal;  is  barely  sufficient  for  the 
wantfrof  her  own  members^  and  thea  to  treat 
this  redact  fond  as  thai  which  ought  t6 
bear  the  charge  of  provision  for  the  whole 
people^  The  Report  of  the  Irish  Church 
Commission  wiU,  we  expect,  fully  establish 
the  fact,  that  the  present  revenvea  of  th4 
Church  are  not  greater  than  her  requirements. 
It  is  true  that  attempts  are  induetnoosly 
made  to  produce  a  contrary  impression,  by 
citing  the  cases  of  beneficed  clergyraed  who 
have  few  or  no  Protestants  to  attend  to.  But 
those  who  have  mKde  these  reprMentations 
now  shrink  from  allowing  the  truth  of  their 
statements  to  be  tested^  and  show  the  most 
eAger  impatience:  th*t  the  question  of  the 
Irish  Church  should  be  decided  without  wait* 
ing  for  the  Report  of  the  Commission.  That 
there  is  good  reason  for  this  baste  is  proved 
by  Dr.  Gayer,  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners for  Ireland,  in  a  letter  to  Che  Irish 
Attorney-General,  the  title  of  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  He  there 
exposes  and  illustrates  by  exitmples  the  dif^ 
lerent  devices  which  have  been  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  make  the  income  of  the  Irish 
clergy  appear  as  large,  and*  their  congrega* 
^ns  as  small,  as  possible.  One  ^llacy 
deserves  to  be  mentioned,  because  it  involves 
a  trap  into  whidi  any  one  who  consults  the 
census  returns  is  likely  to  fall  unless  specially 
warned.  If  we  take  out  of  the  returns  made 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  OoramiasioneTB  the  in« 
come  of  the  rectory  of  A,  and  out  of  the 
census  returns  the  Protestant  population  of 
the  parish  of  A,  we  might  naUdrally  think 
ourselves  at  liberty  to  '  comlune  our  informa- 
tion.' But  it  constantly  happens  that  the 
benefice  of  A  is  of  wider  extent  than  the 
parish  of  A,  as  given  in  the  census;  and  in 
confounding  the  two  we  should  make  the 
same*  mistake  asif  we  were  to  set  down  the 
population  of  the  city  of  Duthand  as  that  of 
the  oounty  of  Durham.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
parochial  divisions  in  the  Established  Church 
and  in  the  Roman  Catholic,  aa  may  be  ex- 
pected, do  not  coincide;  and  the  Census 
Commissioners,  instead  of  following  the  divi- 
sions of  either,  follow  the  division  <^  the  Ord- 
nance survey  into  what  are  called  civil 
panshes.  Several  of  these  last  may  go  to 
make  up  the  district  superintended  by  one 


Bent-chat^  paid  by  Protestants   ..    £12,6S9 
<«  *  «•         Bomsa  Oatholies       SSI 


Poor-rate  paid  by  clergy 


£18»«10 
.     8,27Y 


Remliiiider,  not  deduetiog  fifteen  • 

'    rtMces   ..    ..    ..    .,    :,   £9,989 
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Protestant  dergTmao.  It  haa  beea  repeated 
ad  nauseam  that  there  are  1^  parisoes  in 
Ireland  without  a  Protestant  pariahoner,  and 
the  impression  intended  to  be  conveyed  ii 
that  there  are  199  clergymen  with  nothing 
to  do.  Bat  the  divisions  in  qnestion  are^ 
some  of  them,  extremely  minute;  and  not 
one  constitutes  the  sole  charge  of  a  clergy- 
man. Some  of  them  are  the  sites  of  ancient 
monastic  buildings :  one  is  only  forty  yards 
aqnare^  another  is  covered  by  a  brewery, 
another  by  a  flour-mill,  another  contains  but 
nine  inhabitants,  another  but  eighteen. 

Although  this  matter  waa  fully  explained 
by  Archbishop  Beresfbrd  in  his  Charge  of 
1864^  these  199  parishes  have  figured  in 
almost  every  anti-Church  declamation  since, 
and  in  particular  in  some  speeches  of  Mr. 
Jacob  Bright's,  for  which  he  was  taken  to 
task  by  Sir  Frederick  Heygate  in  the  first 
Irish  debate.  When  Sir  Fjederick  Heygate 
had  fully  explained  the  difference  between 
parishes  and  benefices,  Mr.  Bright,  taking  a 
bint  from  Falstaff^  protested  that  he  had 
known  it  all  the  time,  and  insisted  that  the 
fact  that  it  took  several  parishes  to  make  a 
benefice,  proved  the  extreme  sparseness  of 
Protestants  in  the  country.  But  in  the  name 
of  wonder,  where  is  the  abuse  in  this  9  We 
need  not  go  out  of  the  city  of  London  to  see 
tbat  the  present  distribution  of  population 
does  not  always  correflpond  to  the  ancient 
division  of  parishes.  Is  it  to  be  made  a 
matter  of  reproach  to  a  Church  that  she  tries 
to  make  her  arrangements  correspond  to  the 
existing  state  of  things,  and  when  it  is  proved 
that  one  clergyman  can  sufficiently  take 
charge  of  a  district  to  which  in  former  times 
two  or  three  were  assigned,  she  alters  her 
distribution  of  benefices  accordingly!  If 
some  instances  can  be  produced  whore  a 
clergyman  js  overpaid  for  his  work,  there  are 
«8  many  more  where  he  is  underpaid.  The 
assailants  of  the  Church  Establishment  say 
nothing  of  such  cases  as  Newtownards,  with 
a  cbnrch  population  of  2500,  the  incumbent 
of  which  has  lately  succeeded  in  obtaining 
au  augmentation  of  income  from  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners,  his  augmented  in* 
come  now  being  128/. ;  as  Miltown,  Armagh, 
vhere  the  Church  population  is  2250,  and 
the  augmented  income  130/.;  as  Ballyma- 
<»rrett,  where  the  population  is  3390,  and 
the  augmented  income  134/. ;  instances  to 
^hich  a  host  of  others  might  be  added. 

A  Roman  Catholic  genUeman,  Mr.  Aubrey 
^  Vere,  has  shown  the  unfairness  of  Lord 
***^ll'a  rough  way  of  estitnating  the  com- 
P*fa^e  wants  of  different  religions  denomi-' 
jHtions  by  counting  the  number  of  membera 

wloncririg  to  each.    He  points  out  that  Lord 
»1  overlooks  two  important  considera^ 


tions.  We  must  look  not  only  to  the  nnm- 
berg,  but  to  the  area  over  whieh  they  are  dis* 
tributed*  The  district  of  which  a  single 
cleiigymao  can  take  charge  is  plainly  limited 
in  extent ;  and  we  must  look  richer  to  the 
number  of  clergy  which  a  Church  will  reauire 
to  employ,  than  to  the  number-  of  peopie  to 
which  each  ministers.  The  labour  imposed 
by  the  public  ministrations  of  the  clergy  is 
slightly  affected  by  the  sise  of  their  congre* 
gatioBs.  It  is  B&,  laborious  to  preach  or  sary 
mass  to  a  congrefifation  of  fifty,  as  to  one  of 
five  hundred.  If  a  gentleman  requires  a 
tntor  lor  his  son,  100/.  a  year  is  no  extrava* 

fant  remunoratioQ^  It  does  not  follow  that 
e  nmst  in  fairness  give  ^00/  a  year  if  he 
has  five  sons ;  that  a  schoolmaster  in  charge 
of  500  boys  has  a  right  to  complain  if  he 
does  not  make  a  profit  of  ^,000/.  a  year^ 
And  the  second  consideration  is  that  the  maiv 
ried  clergyof  the  Church  of  England  may 
reasonably  expect  each  a.  laiger  remuneration 
than  men  pledged  to  celibaey.*  Bearing 
these  thin^  in  mind,  we  think  it  unlikely 
that  the  result  of  the  Irish  Church  Comtmis^ 
sion  will  show  that  the  Established  Church 
is  in  possession, of  a  larger  revenue  than  she 
requires  for  her  own  wants ;  much  less  that 
she  is  in  possession  of  enough  for  the  religiooa 
instruction  of  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

If,  then,  the  State  declare  that  she  id 
bound  as  trustee  to  enter  again  into  posses- 
sion of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  with 
them  provide  for  the  religions  instruction  of 
people  of  every  denomination,  she  is  bound 
also  as  trustee  to  made  good  the  funds  des- 
tined for  religious  instruction  vrhich  she  haK 
allowed  to  be  diverted  to  other  objects.  It 
is  on  these  principles  that  we  defiukd  t^e 
proposal  made  in  oar  last  aumibor  of  a  new 
grant  for  the  leligions  instruction  of  those 
for  whom  no  public  provision  is  now  made« 
But  supposing  the  State  to  refuse  to  make 
any  such  new  grant|  then  since  the  ecclesias- 
tical revenues  are  only  enough  to  provide  fbr 
the  wants  of  part  of  the  people^  that  part 
which  has  been  long  in  possession  of  them  has 
the  best  cUim  to  them.  We  cannot  see  that 
the  title  of  the  Established  Church  differs  es^ 


*  There  are  at  present  in  Ireland,  in  round  num- 
bers, 2000  Anglican  olenmnen,  600  Presbyterian, 
and  2,500  Roman  CMhoIio;  bo  that  Lord  Itnsseirs 
plan  of  giving  one  pontoa  to  be  divided  amonff  the 
Anglicans,  one  amciig  the  Pn«byterisnf^  ana  six 
among  the  Roman  Oatholici^  would  have  the  prac- 
tical effect  tbat  fbr  every  pound  received  by  an 
Anglican  clergyman,  a  Presbyterian  should  receive 
more  than  three,  and  a  Roman  Oatholic  nearlj  five. 
It  may  be  aaked,  Why  sfaoicild  not  the  Anglieans  be 
content  with  the  same  number  of  clergymen  as  the 
Presbyterians!  For  thia  simple  reason,  that  the 
Presbyterians  are  confined  within  the  limits  of  one 
province,  the  AngKcans  spread  over  the  whole 
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sentially  from  that  of  the  inheritor  of  any  of 
the  Irish  forfeited  lands.  It  is  too  late  now  to 
investigate  the  propriety  of  the  original  grant 
We  roust  recognise  the  goodness  of  a  title 
established  by  long  prescription.  Lord  Cairns 
has  said  that  there  is  no  right  of  principle  on 
ivhich  Parliament  can  interfere  toabenate 
property  possessed  by  «  corporate  body  by 
ton^  title  and  not  greater  in  amount  that)  that 
body  can  nsefnlly  employ.  If  the  endowment 
of  a  hospital  had  increased  in  value  to   an 
amount  manifestly  ^eater  than  its  Iteeds,  the 
State  might  equitably  interfere  to  divert  the 
excess  to  other  kindred  lises.    But  if  there 
were   no    such    exceto    it  would  not  be  a 
good  reason  for  confiscating  the  fimds  of  a 
hospital  in  one  town,  that  other  towns  had 
got  none ;  though  it  might  be  a  reason  for 
making  the  wants  of  those  not  already  pro- 
vided for  matter  of  public  concern.    Tkke, 
however,  the  mo&t  unfavourable  view  of  the 
case.    Suppose  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  to 
be  the  absolute  property  of  the  State,  and 
the  Church  but  a  tenant  at  will.    It  is  confess- 
ed by  the  assailants  of  the  Church  that, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  shortcomings 
of  her  clergy  in  former  days,  they  now  as  a 
body  discharge  their    duty  with  assiduity, 
xeal,  and   Christian   charity,  benevolent  to- 
wards those  of  other  communions,  anxiously 
labouring  for  the  instruction  of  their  own. 
Now,  ivhat  would  be  said  of  the  landlord  of 
a  farm  which  has  continued  in  one  tenancy, 
passing  from  father  to  son  for  many  genera- 
tions, if,  thouffh  the  present  holder  were  con- 
fessedly fulfilhns  well  the  duties  of  a  tenant, 
he  were  suddenly  to  step  in  and  evict  him, 
confiscate  all  his  improvements,  and,  careless 
what  became  of  him,  turn  him  out  to  starve 
on  the  roadside  ?    On  no  principle  of  equity 
can  the  State  dissolve  its  connexion  with  the 
Church  without  taking  care  that  after  the 
separation  the  Church  shall  be  placed  in  a 
position  eflSciently  to  carry  on  the  work  for 
which  she  was  constituted. '  Practically  the 
recognitioiv  of  the  right  of  the  Church  if  dis- 
established  to  the  continued  possession  of 
her  property,  is  facilitated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  disavows  any  wish  to 
claim  it  for  her  own  use;  so  that  while  the 
problem  of  disestablishment  is  simple,  that  of 
disendowment  brings  ua  at  once  face  to  face 
with  the  perplexing  question,  What  ia  to  be 
done  with  the  confiscated  revenues  f 

We  pass  from  considerations  of  iustice  to 
those  of  political  expediency.  The  only  motive 
for  meddling  with  the  question  now  is  the  hope 
of  healing  and  reconciling  Irish  dissensiont, 
and  we  must  plainly  not  act  now  so  as  to 
leave  a  legacy  of  bitter  hatred  to  future 
generations.  .  If  Protestants  have  exercised 
tyranny  over  Roman   Catholics  in    former 


days,  we  cannot  hope  that  the  problem  will 
be  satisfectorily  solved  by  allowing  Roman 
Catholics  to  exercise  similar  tyranny  now  over 
Protestants.  We  dismiss  at  once,  then,  the 
proposal  to  take  the  property  of  the  one 
Church  and  hand  it  over  to  the  other.  This 
is  in  substance  Lord  Russell's  proposal ;  for 
though  he  is  so  considerate  as  to  ofiTer  the 
Established  Church  a  dividend  of  2s,  6d,  in 
the  pound  on  her  own  property,  this  would 
little  mitigate  the  angry  feelings  caused  by 
the  transfer.  The  Protestants  would  not  the 
less  cry  out  that  they  had  been  robbed,  even 
if  their  plunderer,  after  the  example  of  the 

fentlemenly  highwayman  of  former  days, 
ung  them  a  little  silver  out  of  their  own 
purse  for  the  prosecution  of  their  journey. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  a  majority  of  them 
would  prefer  simple  secularisation  of  Church 
property ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  bow  a 
man  would  decide  if  asked  whether  be  would 
prefer  that  800?.  of  his  property  should  be 
confiscated  for  the  uses  of  the  State,  or  that 
only  700?.  should  be  taken  for  purposes 
which  he  utterly  dislikes.  One  would  think 
that  any  one  would  be  deterred  from  pro- 
posing to  hand  over  the  property  of  one 
Church  to  another  by  the  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing still  caused  by  the  belief  that  such  a 
transfer  was  made  800  years  ago.  And  yet 
our  ancestors  never  dreamed  of  committing 
such  an  injustice.  With  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, none  of  the  Irish  bishops  or  clergy  were 
dispossessed  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
and  no  greater  change  took  place  then  than 
we  see  taking  place  every  day  when  clei^- 
men  of  the  opinions  of  the  late  Mr.  Simeon 
are  succeeded  by  disciples  of  Dr.  Pusey,  or 
these  again  by  men  holding  the  opinions  of 
the  Dean  of  Westminster.* 

There  comes  then  to  be  considered  the 
proposal  to  secularise  the  funds  of  the  Irish 
Church;  but  here  we  encounter  the  diffi- 
culty not  to  help  the  Imperial  revenues  at 
the  expense  of  Ireland.  If  we  devote  these 
funds  to  educational  or  any  other  purposes 
for  which  it  belongs  to  the  province  of  the 
State  to  provide,  and  for  which  Parliament 
has  already  shown  itself  willing  to  make 
liberal  grants,  we  shall  only  transfer  a  burden 
from  the  Imperial  to  the  local  revenue,  and 
so  do  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  Irish  finan- 
cial reformers  have  long  been  clamouring  for. 
Certainly  when  men  (fcclare  that  a  nation's 

*  The  real  weakness  of  the  Irish  Church  dates 
from  pre-Reformation  times.  The  Churoh  Estab- 
Ifshment  before  the  Reformation  was  in  the  maia 
the  Ohnrob  of  the  EDglish  settlers,  not  of  the  aa- 
tive  Irish,  who  were  counted  aa  barbariaoa.  At 
the  ReforxnatioD  the  Irish  Church  Establiahmeot 
follo-ved  the  views  current  in  England,  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  propa|B;ate  eimflar  opiniont 
among  thote  neing  the  Iriah  uinguage. 
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diacdntent  is  wdl  fptincl^  ai]^;wh^ii  th^y 
profess  to  remove  the  canoes  of  it|  one  e^- 
p^et9  to  heat  thatt  it  is  pfoppsej  to  give  to 
%h6  di^^^DfleBt^d  people  scfta^thing,  of  w\i\ck 
they  bad  heen  deprived  ^xid  which  they 
oiight  to  have,  .  The  present  kvourite  pla^ 
for  ^emovbg  {rieh  diMK)i9tBi]t  does  not  pro* 
po90  to  give  anythitigi  to  anybody ;  but  only 
to  derive  one  se^tiQW  of  the  people  of  prop* 
erfiy  wbioh  they  have  enjoyed  for  at  le^ 
three  hundred  year^ 

If  aaoh  a  plan  ha?  Hi^  effect  of  uniting 
the  Iriab  people,  it  can  only  be  of  uqiting 
them  in  Jbostility  to  England ;  by .  taking 
impartial  eture  that  those  who  have  been 
hitdberto  silent  aboat  grievances  shall  now 
have  anfficient  to  eomplain  of.  And  tl^ia  is 
Hie  great  recommendation  of  the  plan  to 
sosBo  Irish  agitators,  who  count  on  it  as 
giving  hopes  for  a  great  development  of 
aDti-£Dglisb  feeling.  Dean  O'Brien  declares 
that  the  Obufch  estaiblished  by  law  is  ^ 
premium  to  anti-ifeational  sentiment.  'We 
shall  make  n]^ore  Irishmen  by  the  repeal  of 
the  nnioo  between  Church  and  State  than 
we  hanre  lost  by  five  years'  emigration.'  Some 

Cnnds  for  snch  hopes  are  i^orded  by  the 
i  tbait  there  widely  prevails  among  Irish 
Protestant^  a  strong  feeling  that  they  are 
treated   vtfith  injustiee  by  England,    They 
tty,  *We  are  oornpletely  innocent   of  all 
disloyalty,  yet  none  have  such  caoae  as  we 
to  dread  any  peculiar  manifestation  of  Fenian 
violence.     If  we  are  not  the  first  to  suffer 
by  it  in  our  own  persons,  the  English  pre^p 
is  sure  next  day  to  call  out  for  our  chas- 
tisement.    A  few  lines  may  perhaps  touch 
CD  the   disagreeable  necessity  of  punishing 
the  actual   offenders,   but   the  bulk  of  the 
aftiele  will  treat  of  the  importance  of  put- 
ting down  the  Irish  Orangemen ;  for  it  is  an 
article  of  faith  with  many  that  every  Irish 
Protestant  js  an   Orangeman,  apd  that  an 
Orangeman  is  a  wretch   in   whose  favour 
nothing  .can  beeaid.    We  are  like  a  child 
goversod  by  a  stepmother,  apd  know  that 
when  the  pet  of  the  house  has  been  particularly 
naughty  fend  turbulent,  in  addition  to  having 
oar  faces  stcratched  by  the  child,  we  shall  he 
trhipp^  by  the  mai^a  for  making  her  darliqg 
cry.  They  complain  that  when  it  is  proposed 
to  deprive  thew  of  what  they  regard  as  their 
inherited  propertv,  instead  of  attempting  to 
satisfy  them  that'^the  nation's  good  r^nires 
the  sacrifice,  violence,  and  misrepresentation 
wo  resorted  ta    Respectable  newspapei^s,  ii^- 
capable  of  denying  a  fair  hearing  to  othqr 
opqponents,  publish  gvqts  mi^repre^ntatiops 
About  the  Imk  Church,, a^d  refuse  to  iniert 
SDv^itection  (see  Dr.  Gayer's  pamphlet,  p. 
11).    And  yet  aothdng  oan  be  more  gratui- 
tous thsjQ  sueh  misrepresentations,  for  the 
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a^saJlaiMt^  of  the  Iriah  Cbnreh  cry  out  equally 
for  its  demolition,  however  the  facts  turn  but 
to  be.  If  its  members  in  90m e  districts  are 
proved ;  by  the  census  returns  to  be  few  and 
scattered,  it  is  pronouqoed  to  be  an  absurdity 
tp  ^Q9p  a  Church  ^tablishment  fqr  so  small 
^  nui);^ber  of  persons.  If  they  Appear  to  be 
numerous  they  are  said  to  be  all  the  better 
able  to  help  themselves.  If  they  are  thought 
to  be  apathetic  about  giving  money  for 
church*building  pi^rposes,  it  is  said  to  be  no 
hardship  to  deprive  them  of  the  services  of  a 
Ch<]^cch  for  which  they  care*  so  little.  If 
they  are  zealous  and  liberal  their  Church  will 
be  sure  tp  flpurish  on  the  voluntaiy  system. 
If  their  oieiwy  exert  themselves  for  the  con- 
version of  Roman  Catholics,  they  are  fire- 
brands, troublers  of  the  pu))lic  quiet,  men 
who  ground  the  feelings  01  peaceaole  neigh- 
boura.  K  they  confine  their  ministrations  to 
tiheir  own  people^  they  convict  their  Church 
of  having  failed  in  its  mission.  At  the 
present  time,  if  Ijhe  lay  members  of  the 
Church  are  silent,  or  are  temperate  in 
their  language,  they  are  said  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  threatened  spoliation.  If  they 
speak  with  the  vehemence  of  men 
threatened  with  a  grievouB  los?,  they  Bre 
menaced  with  Cmwu  proaecutions.  For 
even  the  right  of  petition  ia  attempted  to  be 
denie4  to  the  Irish  Protestants.  Their  meet- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  petitioBiDg  Parliament 
that  the  ^^xksting  armngemcnt  of  property 
should  not  be  disturbed  have  been  stigma- 
tized as. offensive  and  insvilting  to  their  fellow 
citiasens.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition  could 
stoop,  to  affoct  to  treat  such  meetings  as  de- 
serving to  be  classed  with  openly  ^editloiiB 
assemblies,  and  could  blame  the  Government 
for  not  sending;  shoj;thand  writers  to  report  if 
any  fervid  orator  deviated  from  the  calm  and 
argumentative  tone  which  charflctenzGd  the 
proceedings  on  the  whole.  Undouhtedly  a 
.mischievous  effect  has  been  produced  in 
Ireland  by  the  language  of  rnmiy  Englishmen 
who  seem  nat  to  care  whether  a  measure 
proposed  for  Ireland  bo  just  or  unjust,  pro* 
vided  only  it  will  secure  peace  and  qui^t. 
The . impression  produced  h  tliat  combi nation 
in  illegal  societies  ia  more  men's  interett 
than  peaceable  obedience  to  law,  and  that 
those  arq  in  danger  of  losing  their  rights 
who  (Jo  pot  show  that  they  eanl^e  formidable 
or  l|roublesome- 

Some  time  sincfB  tiie  *  Tablet'  declared 
thai  even  if  the  wealth  of  the  Establishment 
were  devoted  to  Cathqlip  purposes  to-morrow, 
we  should  not  have  reached  the  seat  of  the 
.disojjder,  *  The  wound  of  Ireland  is,  that 
whereas  the  great  majority  of  the  population 
of  Irehind  are  Catholics,  i^uoh  a  large  prppor- 
tjon  of  ^he  soil  belongs  to  Prote^tants,  and 
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that  Protestants  ibnn  snch  a  large  portion  of 
those  classes  which,  by  superior  wealth  and 
superior  advantages,  are  raised  in  social 
station  higher  than  the  rest'  In  other  words, 
while  it  wonld  justly  be  condemned  as  perse- 
cution to  evict  a  tenant  because  he  was  not 
of  the  religion  of  his  landlord,  it  is  not 
thought  unfair  to  demand  that  landlords  shall 
be  dispossessed  if  they  are  not  of  the  religion 
of  their  tenants,  and  that  men  of  superior 
wealth  or  education  shall  similarly  be  sub- 
jected to  loss  if  their  conscientious  oonyic- 
tions  do  not  conform  to  the  prevailing  senti- 
ments. The  principal  organ  of  Dublin 
Roman  Cathohc  opinion,  the  *  Freeman's 
Journal,'  has  recently  intimated  that  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Irish  Church  is  to  be 
followed  by  a  pressure  put  upon  Irish 
Protestant  landlords.  In  the  article  which 
announced  the  result  of  the  late  division,  it 
says :  *  The  great  evil  of  the  Establishment 
lies  in  the  consequences  it  entails  in  the 
practical  outlawry  by  the  State  of  the 
national  Church,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
due  relations  which  should  subsist  between 
the  landed  proprietors  and  the  priests^  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  leaders  of  the  people. 
These  consequences  were  scarcely  alluded  to 
in  the  debate,  and  yet  they  are  the  most 
precious  fruits  of  the  vote.'  Ite  doubt  now 
.s,  whether  the  English  sense  of  justice  affords 
any  protection  agamst  such  demands ;  or  whe^ 
iher,  if  it  seems  that  by  yielding  to  them  the 
management  of  Ireland  will  give  them  less 
trouble.  Englishmen  will  not  be  found  to 
maintain  that  principles  may  be  good  in 
Ireland  which  they  would  not  tolerate  at 
home. 

These  fears  may  be  thought  chimerical, 
but  there  is  another  very  generally  entertain- 
ed by  Irish  Protestants  which  we  cannot 
pronounce  to  be  unfounded.  It  is  lest  the 
present  moderation  may  not  be  lasting  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  who  now  dis- 
claim the  wish  to  place  their  own  Church  in 
the  position  of  the  one  now  established.  The 
Irish  representatives  of  a  Parliament  elected 
on  a  much  reduced  franchise,  are  likely  to  be 
greatly  under  the  influence  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  clergy,  and  to  be  willing  to  ffrant 
them  for  the  uses  of  their  religion  anyUiing 
they  may  ask.  On  the  principle  of  govern- 
ing Ireland  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Irish,  the  Irish  members  would  be  permitted 
to  make,  probably,  not  out  of  Imperial,  but 
out  of  local  revenues,  a  more  splendid  provi- 
sion for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  than 
that  which  is  now  rejected.  In  other  respects 
the  laws  of  Ireland,  it  is  feared,  would  be  as- 
similated to  those  of  Spaing  Public  religious 
processions  would  be  permitted,  and  persons 
punished  who  did  not  treat  them  with  respect ; 


hereditary  Protestants  allowed  to  read  the 
Bible  among  themselves,  but  punished  if  they 
tampered  with  the  fiuth  of  others;  the 
children  of  mixed  marriages,  and  all  other 
doubtful  cases,  claimed  for  the  predominant 
creed ;  Protestantism  made,  if  not  a  legal,  a 
practical  disqualification  for  public  employ- 
ment. It  is  invidiously  said  that  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  are  anxious  for  ascen- 
dancy :  what  they  really  desire  is  protection 
affainst  the  tyranny  which  a  majority  too 
onen  exercises  over  a  minority,  a  danger  not 
the  less  to  be  dreaded  when  the  m^orit^ 
consists  of  fanatical  members  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Even  now  the  educated  and  in- 
telligent Roman  Catholics  complain  of  the 
attempt  to  crush  down  individuality  of 
thought  amongst  them;  and  that  on.  such 
questions  as  how  their  own  children  are  to 
be  educated,  their  wishes  are  overruled  by 
the  ignorant  multitudes,  of  which  some  of 
the  priests,  with  an  Archbishop  at  their  head, 
are  the  leaders.  What  freedom  of  thought 
in  Ireland  would  be  left  when,  under  the  in- 
evitable working  of  the  voluntary  system, 
dissent  from  the  prevalent  creed  would  be  put 
down  in  the  rural  districts  of  three  provinces 
of  the  island,  and  the  Protestants  driven  to 
England  or  into  the  great  towns  f 

There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  a  shn- 
ple  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church  wonld 
add  to  the  miseries  of  Ireland  by  exasperat- 
ing religious  bitterness  to  the  highest  possi- 
ble degree.  There  would  be  on  the  one  side 
resentment  of  men  believing  themselves  to 
have  been  tyrannically  and  unjustly  deprived 
of  their  property — on  the  other  the  insolence 
of  triumph  over  humiliated  rivals.  Instead 
of  things  being  settled,  there  would  be  an 
immediate  upspringin^  of  new  demands ;  for 
when  once  the  principle  was  established  that 
possession  for  three  hundred  years  does  not 
give  a  sufficient  title  to  property,  there  would 
DC  a  general  unsettlement  of  men's  minds  in 
Ireland  and  a  ransacking  of  historical  records 
to  make  out  ancient  claims  to  property  long 
since  in  the  hands  of  other  possessors.  Nor 
would  the  aspect  of  religion  in  the  dispos- 
sessed Church  probably  be  such  as  any  en- 
lightened Protestant  could  contemplate  with 
satisfaction.  In  the  country  whole  districts 
must  be  given  up,  except  where  some  land- 
lord might  provide  a  clergyman  not  so  high- 
ly educated  as  to  be  unreasonably  expensive, 
and  wh^  would  take  care  by  pliant  servility 
to  merit  the  favour  of  the  patron  on  whom 
he  would  depend.  In  the  towns  we  should 
have  some  fluent  orators  gaining  popular 
support  by  conformity  to  current  prejudices 
and  by  care  not  to  step- outside  the  limits  of 
the  local  orthodoxy,  who  "^ould  endeavour 
by  controversial  success  to  levy  contributions 
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in  England  firom  those  vho  love  the  excite- 
ment of  new  conyertfl,  bat  care  little  for  the 
dnll  work  of  attending  to  those  already  in 
the  fold.     '  Woald  it  be  well,*  doubts  Bishop 
Moriarty,  *  to  change  the  meek  nnobtrasiTO 
parson    into   a  fiery    proselytizing  zealot  f 
•The    want    of  an  endowment,'  as  Sir  G. 
Gomewall  Lewis  well  remarked,  *  necessarily 
tends  to  indace  a  clergyman  to  use  his  reli- 
gions inflnencc  in  order  to  gain  an  ascendancy 
over  the  minds  of  his  congregation,  and  to 
Qse  that  ascendancy  in  order  to  gain  money. 
Its  inevitable  consequence,  therefore,  is  to 
encourage  priestcraft,  to  promote  an  illegiti- 
mate exercise  of  the   sacerdotal  authority, 
and  to  give  the  clergy  an  interest  rather  in 
cultivating  the  irrational  fears,  or  stimulating 
the  imagination  and  feelings  of  their  hear- 
ers, than  in  improving  their  reason  by  judi- 
cious and  temperate  admonition.'*     JBLence 
that  lamented  statesman,  whose  opinions  on 
this  subject  have  been   strangely  misrepre- 
sented by  a  writer  in  the  *  Times,'  advocated 
strongly  the  payment  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
clergy,  and  maintained  that,  if  they  refused 
to  receive  it,  *  they  could  afterwards  have  no 
right  to  complain  of  the  injustice  of  the  State 
in  bestowing  an  exclusive  endowment  on  the 
Protestant  Church.'f 

Are  we  to  consider  the  recent  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  indicating  that  the 
future  of  Ireland  must  be  such  as  we  have 
described  ?     We  think  not :  wo  believe  that 
it  expressed  the  conviction  of  the  majority 
tiiat  Ireland  ought  to  be  governed  on  prin- 
ciples of  religious  equality,  but  that  it  is  very 
&r  from  being  the  opinion  of  the  House  that 
the  voluntary  system  is  that  most  likely  to 
secure   the  interests  of  religion  either  in 
England  or  Ireland.     Lord  Gniy  is  a  signal 
example  that  a  strong  assertion  of  the  princi* 
pie  of  religious  equality  may  be  combined 
with  an  equally  strong  disapproval  of  the 
Toluntary  system.    The  manner  in  which 
Lord  Gray  would  have  preferred  to  workout 
the  principle  of  equality  would  have  been  by 
bringing  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  into 
connection  with  the  State  alongside  of  a 
Protestant   establishment  maintained   on  a 
Teduced  scale.    But  regarding  this  solution 
of  the  problem  to  be  now  impracticable,  and 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  must  re- 
inain  altogether  unconnected  with  the  State, 
he  holds  that  the  principle  of  equality  re- 
quires ^at  the  Protestant  Church  should  be 
disestablished ;  that  is  to  say,  that  its  bishops 
should  cease  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown 
and  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  it 
^   should  be  organised  as  a  voluntary  associa- 
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tion.  But  he  takes  pains  to  convince  Mr. 
Bright  that  on  the  u&tter's  own  principles 
disestablishment  does  not  imply  disendow- 
ment    He  says : — 

'  Though  thus  far  I  agree  in  your  views,  I 
cannot  extend  the  same  approbation  to  your 
proposal  that  the  Protestant  Church  should  be 
disendowed  as  well  as  disestablished.  You 
have  yourself  pointed  out  that  the  one  by  no 
means  necessarily  implies  the  other,  and  that 
the  Protestant  Nonconformists  in  this  country 
seem  to  confound  establishments  with  endow- 
ments. Yet  it  is  clear  that  a  Church,  without 
being  established,  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  State,  but  strictly  retaining  its  charac- 
ter of  a  purely  voluntary  association,  may  be 
possessed  of  an  endowment.  Indeed,  I  beueve 
there  is  no  considerable  body  of  Christians  of 
any  denomination,  united  together  as  a  Church, 
which  has  not  foimd  it  necessary  to  create  a 
fund  to  meet  its  necessary  expenses,  which 
constitutes  what  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
an  endowment,  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  There  are  a  very 
large  number  of  persons  in  this  country,  of 
whom  I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  one.  who 
consider  it  of  infinite  importance  to  the  highest 
welfare  of  a  nation,  that  by  some  means  or 
other  a  large  fixed  income^  not  merely  depend- 
ing on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  pass- 
ing hour,  should  be  available  for  the  religious 
iastruction  of  the  people.  I  regard  it  as  a 
palpable  and  dangerous  fallacy  to  affirm  that 
those  who  require  religious  instruction  and 
consolation  ought  to  pay  for  it,  and  that  the 
support  of  the  ministers  of  religion  ought  to 
be  left  to  be  provided  for  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  their  flocks.  Those  who  stand 
most  in  need  of  religious  instruction  are  pre- 
cisely ^ose  who  are  the  least  willing  to  pay 
for  it,  and  experience  clearly  proves  tbat^  even 
with  the  assistance  of  a  large  endowment^  the 
most  strenuous  voluntary  exertions,  on  the 
part  of  both  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  fail  to 
provide  nearly  adequate  means  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  population.  Thousands  of 
our  fellow  countrjrmen  now  grow  up,  and  live 
and  die,  without  ever  having  the  great  truths 
on  which  all  Christians  are  agreed  made  known 
to  them;  and  this  is  mstXy  regarded  as  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  unaer  which  the  country,  is 
now  sufiering.  ♦♦  *  *  It  is  nothing  short 
of  robbery  of  the  poor  to  divert  to  any  lower 
purpose  the  property  which  ought  to  be  ap- 
pMed  in  teachmg  the  great  trutfis  of  religion.* 

Lord  Grey  has  expressed  his  opinion  that 
this  question  admitt^  of  a  peaceable  solution, 
if  not  made  the  occasion  of  a  violent  party 
s^tiffgle,  an  opinion  which  receives  some 
confirmation  from  the  fact  that,  differing 
from  Lord  Grey  as  to  many  of  his  conclusions, 
we  find  ourselves  in  agreement  with  him  as 
to  the  most  important  principles  on  which 
the  question  is  to  be  settled.  We  need  not 
repeat  the  reasons  we  gave  in  our  last  num- 
ber for  holding  that  religious  equality  ought 
to  be  obtained,  not  by  confiscating  the  pro« 
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vision  which  is  at  present  made  for  the  reli- 
gions instruction  of  the  people,  bat  by  extead- 
ing  the  benefit  of  it  to  those  who  are  now 
nnable  to  take  advantage  of  it.  We  agree 
with  Lord  Grey  in  thinking  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  would  not  reject  aid  for 
religious  purposes  if  tendered  to  them  *in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  free  from  all  taint 
of  suspicion  of  being  intended  to  promote 
any  designs  of  a  sinister  or  unfriendly  charac- 
ter.' We  venture  to  say  that  a  majority  of 
educated  lay  Roman  Catholics  would  prefer 
to  obtain  equality  by  'levelling  up>  rather 
than  *  levelling  down/  Those  reasons  which 
we  before  enumerated,  and  which  prevent  the 
priests  from  desiring  State  pay,  do  not  apply 
to  thie  laity.  They  would  for  the  most  part 
be  glad  enough  if  the  State  were  to  step  in 
and  relieve  them  of  the  expense  of  support- 
ing their  clergy.  The  strength  of  this  feel- 
ing among  them  is  indicated  by  the  terms  of 
the  declaration,  extensively  signed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  laity  a  little  time  ago. 
When  Cardinal  Cullen  commenced  the  agita- 
tion for  the  disendowraent  of  the  Irish 
Church,  scarcely  any  lay  Roman  Catholic  of 
weight  for  a  long  time  took  part  in  the  move- 
ment) and  the  declaration  to  which  we  allude 
Was  intended  as  an  answer  to  the  taunts  to 
which  this  backwardness  gave  rise.  Yet  the 
declaration  when  it  appeared  was  found  to 
ask  merely  for  religious  equality,  and  not  to 
contain  any  demand  for  disendowment ;  and 
we  may  conclude  that  Cardinal  Cullen  would 
have  drawn  np  his  document  in  accordance 
with  the  programme  announced  by  himself 
if  be  had  not  found  that  if  so  worded  it 
would  have  met  so  many  refusals  to  sign  it 
as  to  be  without  moral  weight. 

Our  most  important  difference  with  Lord 
Grey  is  that  his  scheme  utterly  ignores  any 
special  right  of  the  Established  Church  to 
her  endowments,  founded  on  long  possession, 
such  as  we  have  tried  to  show  she  has.  We 
altogether  dissent  from  the  principle  that 
nothing  shall  be  given  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
unless  it  be  taken  from  the  Protestants ;  and 
we  feel  indignation  at  the  political  hjrpocrisy 
of  those  who  attempt  to  raise  a  Protestant 
cry  when  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  State  grant 
for  Roman  Catholic  religious  purposes ;  when 
the  same  persons  have  no  scruple  to  propose 
that  pr<n)erty  belonging  to  a  Protestant 
church  should  be  transferred  to  Roman 
Catholics.  We  are  amazed  that  any  States- 
man shonld  at  such  a  crisis  dream  of  trying 
to  make  some  profit  for  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  out  of  the  fund  provided  for  Irish 
religions  instruction.  Mr.  Gladstone's  plan 
may  perhaps  gain  as  ranch  as  would  annually 
famish  an  armoar-piated  frigate.  Lord  Grey 
hopes  to  save  the  amount  of  the  Begiom 


Donmn  and  the  Maynooth  Grant  We  hold, 
oo  the  contrary,  that  the  fund  as  it  at  present 
exists  should  be  rather  increased  than  dimin- 
ished, if  we  desire  to  make  it  available  for 
new  objects.  It  is  the  duty  of  Padiament 
to  consider  what  the  exigencies  for  which  it 
is  desired  to  provide  require,  and  not  to  lay 
it  down  ae  a  principle  that  whether  these 
exigencies  can  be  met  well  or  ill,  under  no 
circumstances  shall  anything  be  added  to 
the  remnant  that  repeated  reductions  have 
left  of  the  fund  once  intended  for  the  reli- 
gions instruction  of  the  Irish  people. 

We  have  said  so  much  about  Lord  Grey^ 
pamphlet  because  it  is  written  in  a  tone  of 
superiority  to  party  spirit,  whieh  entitles  it 
to  patient  and  respectful  consideration  from 
peace-loving  men  of  all  opinioos.  Lord 
Grey  condemns  quite  as  strongly  as  we  could 
do  the  wickedness  of  making  such  a  ques- 
tion an  opportunity  for  a  great  trial  of  party 
strength.  With  reference  to  the  plea  that 
this  move  was  wanted  in  order  to  reunite  the 
Liberal  party,  he  asks^  *  I  wonld  venture  to 
ask  you  whether  you  really  think  that  this 
is  justifiable  ?  Is  it  right  that  Ireland  should 
wantonly  be  made  the  battle-field  of  parties  f 
When  I  consider  the  featful  evils  which  may 
thus  be  produced,  how  imperatively  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  honest  man  to  try  to  soothe 

Eassions  of  the  two  hostile  parties  in  Ire- 
md,  I  confess  myself  quite  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  a  question  so  calculated  to 
exasperate  their  animosities  can  ba^e  been 
selected  as  that  on  whieh  the  Government  is 
to  be  attacked.' 

Bat  we  roust  hasten  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Resolutions.  We  shall  not  in- 
quire into  the  secret  history  of  their  for- 
mation, nor  ask  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
when  they  mean  disendowment  they  only 
speak  of  disestablishment.  Mr.  Gladstones 
speech  has  removed  the  ambiguity  with  which 
the  wording  of  the  Resolutions  is  justly 
chargeable.  But  Mr»  Gladstone  has  not 
given  another  explanation  which  every  one 
called  on  to  vote  for  his  Resolutions  has  a 
right  to  demand.  He  proposes  to  take 
money  now  devoted  to  one  object,  and  to 
give  it  to  another.  Surely  we  must  inquire 
what  is  this  other  object,  and  is  it  a  better 
one  than  that  on  which  the  money  is  now 
spent?  Silence  on  this  point  can  only  be 
justified  on  the  supposition  that  the  object 
on  which  the  money  is  now  spent  is  so  bad 
that  anythmg  would  be  better.  This  nmy  be 
maintained  by  the  extreme  voluntaries,  who 
hold  that  it  is  a  sin  that  religious  teaching 
shoukl  be  maintained  by  endowments;  or 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  who  consider 
it  sinful  that  money  should  be  expended  on 
the  teaching  of  heresy :  but  it  certainly  i^ 
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not  the  ophrion  of  die  mAjority  of  the  House 
of  Commone  vho  hftre  no  oliher  ftinlt  to  ind 
with  the  work  done  by  tiie  Imh  elei^  th«ii 
that  the  beaefitB  of  H  are  HmHed  to  to  few. 
I^  then,  the  work  lor  which  the  money  is 
now  spent  is  itself  a  good  one,  we  ask  to  be 
told  the  better  one  wSioh  it  is  intended  to 
fiofoetitnte.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
injmy  done  to  Ireland,  if  Irisn  fbnds  are 
tflkken  for  objects  which  are  now  provided  for 
out  of  the  imperial  revenues.  Is  the  matter 
maided  if  the  objects  are  snch  as  it  is  now 
bought  not  wise  to  spend  public  money  on? 
For  rastance,  Sir  John  Grey  proposes  that 
this  money  iiK>ald  be  kept  as  *  a  pnblio  re- 
productive fond  for  the  oevelopm^t  of  the 
resouroes  of  Ireland,  to  which  all  classes 
might  apply  for  the  advancement  of  a  osefdl 
pnbKo  object ;  >  langnaee  which  is  thus  trans- 
lated by  the  Dean  of  Clonfert :  '  In  other 
words,  the  property  set  apart  informer  times 
for  maintaining  dbe  national  religion  and 
dissominaUng  the  divine  principles  of  national 
virtae,  shall  be  converted  into  a  special  fund 
for  the  perpetual  propagation  of  jobbery  and 
corruption,  the  relaxation  of  self-dependent 
industry,  and  the  jpermanent  enoooragement 
of  the  pauper  spirit  of  dependence  on  public 
aid.'  It  has  been  proposed  to  give  the  money 
for  higher  education,  but  besides  that  this  is 
an  object  to  which  it  would  seem  that  the 
Government  thinks  it  not  unfit  to  ask  Par- 
hameot  to  contribute  out  of  the  imperial  re- 
venues, iiine  Church  of  Rome  demands  that 
education  shall  be  denominational  and  exclu- 
sive, and  it  may  as  well  be  proposed  at  once 
to  transfer  these  funds  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  the  Anglican  Church  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  as  give  them  for  the  uses  of  a  Catholic 
university.  Many  are  of  opinion  that  it 
wotUd  be  best  to  give  these  funds  for  Roman 
OathoHc  purposes ;  either  for  the  purchase 
of  glebe  hinds  and  parson^e  houses  for  their 
dergy,  or  for  inopeasing  the  influence  of  the 
priests  l^  putting  at  their  disposal  money  to 
distribute  tknder  the  name  of  alms.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  in  favour  of  a  transference  of 
this  oioney,  openly  or  in  disguise,  to  Roman 
Catholic  uses  he  ouriit  at  once  to  say  so, 
and  not  meanwhile  by  his  silence  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  Protestant  cry  raised  iagainst  a 
proposal  to  provide  in  any  other  way  for  the 
rel^ioos  wants  of  the  Irisk  Roman  Catholics. 
Lastly  may  be  noticed  Mr.  Gladstone's  own 
proposal,  made  we  know  not  whether  in  jest 
or  ra  earnest,  that  out  of  the  Church  pro- 
perty shall  be  provided  lands  on  which  Mr. 
bright,  Mr.  MiU,  and  other  philosophers, 
may  try  experiments.  We  recomm^id  that 
a  special  committee,  with  Lord  Dnfferin  as 
chairman,  be  appointed  to  consider  whether 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  such  experi- 


ments are  likely  to  justify  the  confiscation  of 
the  fund  provide  for  Irish  religious  instruc- 
tion. 

If  we  desired  to  introduce  dissension  into 
a  united  fomily,  we  know  no  better  expedient 
than  to  leave  among  them  in  legacy,  in 
words  so  uncertain  that  it  could  not  be 
determined  without  litigation  to  which  in- 
dividual the  bequest  should  belong.  Can 
Mr.  Gladstone  devise  no  better  means  for 
the  pacification  of  Ireland  ihan  to  gain  by 
the  spoliation  of  one  section  of  the  people  a 
fund  whose  destination  he  will  not  indicate, 
to  be  scrambled  for  by  the  community  f  It 
may  be  clever  in  party  tactics  to  observe 
reticence  which  may  gain  now  for  thef  con- 
fisoation  ci  Irish  Church  property  the  votes 
of  some  who,  could  they  know  its  ultimate 
destination,  would  pre&r  that  it  should 
remain  as  it  is.  But  is  it  becoming  in  an 
English  statesman  to  enlist  recruits  in  a 
scheme  of  spoliation  for  an  unknown  obiect, 
by  the  promise  that  after  the  victory  there 
shall  be  an  impartial  lottery  of  the  plunder  ? 
It  is  certainly  strange  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
should  be  the  author  of  a  scheme  for  the 
demolition  of  the  Irish  Church  so  complete 
as  to  take  away  the  breath  of  Mr.  Bernal 
Osborne;  stranger  still  that  in  the  course 
of  -three  speeches  he  should  make  no  at- 
tempt to  answer  his  own  recorded  argu- 
ments. If  any  one  will  take  from  his  late 
speeches  what  is  occupied  with  explanation 
of  his  plans,  with  defence  of  his  own  con- 
nstency,  with  taunts  against  his  opponents 
for  their  blindness  in  not  perceiving  that 
the  fated  hour  of  the  Irish  Church  has  come, 
he  will  find  that  scarcely  anything  is  left  as 
a  reason  for  the  sweepine  change  that  is 
proposed.  What  looked  most  like  an 
argument  was  an  attempted  proof  of  the 
failure  of  the  Irish  Church  drawn  from  a 
comparison  of  the  proportion  of  Protestants 
to  Roman  Catholics  in  this  and  in  the 
last  cenUiry.  But,  in  truth,  the  causes  of 
the  multiplication  of  Roman  Catholics  were 
social,  not  religious.  The  operation  of  the 
penal  laws  which  endeavoured  to  gain  for 
Protestantism  the  wealthy,  the  intelligent, 
and  the  educated  classes  of  Ireland,  gave  to 
Romanism  what  is  now  considered  more  im- 
portant than  anything  else — numbers.  Even 
the  poor  Protestants  made  it  their  ambition 
to  appear  in  church  well  clad,  and  bein^ 
brought  by  their  religion  into  contact  with 
the  higher  classes  imbibed  from  them  a 
higher  standard  of  living.  While  their 
R^aa  Catholic  neighbours  married  early 
and  had  large  families,  the  Protestants  de- 
layed marriage  until  they  could  see  that 
they  had  the  prospect  of  bringing  up  their 
children  with  tne  decencies  and  little  luxuries 
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which  thej  had  learned  to  think  eaeential. 
In  competition  for  land  Protestants  were 
underbid  by  Roman  Catholics,  who  were 
content  to  demand  for  their  portion  a  less 
share  of  the  produce.  In  severe  times  the 
Protestants  were  the  first  to  emigrate;  in 
fact,  before  1847  Irish  emigration  was  prin- 
cipally Protestant;  and  the  priests  disoon- 
raged  the  emigration  of  their  flocks,  not 
merely,  as  uncharitable  people  said,  lest  the 
contributors  to  their  support  should  be 
diminished,  but  also  on  account  of  the  real 
danger  to  the  faith  of  the  emigrants,  who 
were  not  then  in  sufficient  masses  in  Ame- 
rica to  be  able  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  Protestan- 
tism. At  that  time  men  whose  fiaith  in 
Romanism  had  been  shaken  betook  them- 
selves to  America  where  they  could  profess 
their  new  convictions  without  fear  of  perse- 
cution. It  is  only  since  the  &mine  that 
emigration  has  become  Roman  Catholic, 
and  accordingly  the  last  census*  first  show- 
ed an  increase  of  the  ratio  in  Ireland  of  Pro- 
testants to  Roman  Catholics. 

Mr.  Gladstone  takes  credit  for  leaving 
to  the  Church  three-fifths  or  even  two-thirds 
of  her  property.  But  this  is  mere  rhetorical 
exaggeration.  Money  given  as  purchase  for 
advowsons,  or  even  as  compensation  to 
the  existing  clergy,  is  given  to  Irish  church- 
men, not  to  the  Irish  Church,  which,  when 
the  present  generation  dies  out,  would  be 
left  with  the  church  fabrics  and  the  glebe 
houses,  the  value  of  which  is  the  real  measure 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  liberality. 

We  admit  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  under 
a  strong  temptation  to  exaggerate  the 
amount  of  his  concessions;  for  there  was 
indeed  a  violent  contrast  between  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  sentiments  expressed  by  him- 
self and  by  Mr.  Bright,  and  the  stinginess 
of  his  actual  proposals.  Mr.  Bright  told  us 
that  Mt  is  a  great  thing  in  statesmanship 
when  you  are  to  make  a  change  which  is 
unavoidable,  and  which  shocks  some  and 
disturbs  more  and  increases  the  doubt  of 
the  hesitating,  if  you  can  make  the  past 
slide  into  the  present  without  any  great 
shock  to  the  feelings  of  the  public'  *In 
doing  these  things  Gk>vemment  can  always 
afford  to  be  generous  and  gracious  to  those 
whom  it  is  obliged  to  disturb.'     And  then 


*  Mr.  Bright  could  never  have  looked  at  the 
oensua  returns,  else  he  would  not  hare  expressed 
the  Buspicion  that  every  one  not  a  Cathoho  or  a 
Presbyterian  was  put  down  as  an  £piscopaliaD.  A 
glauoe  at  the  census  retumi^  in  which  every 
variety  and  even  singularity  of  religious  opinion 
is  carefully  enumerated,  wiU  show  the  anxious 
care  taken  in  1861  that  the  Irish  Church  should 

get  credit  for  no  members  who  did  not  property 
elong  to  her. 


he  spoke  of  the  twenty  milliona  that  had 
been  voted  by  ParliamMit  as  a  oompensatioB 
to  the  slave-holders  when  slavery  was  abo- 
lished. From  snch  a  preamUe  one  expected 
to  hear  what  sum  of  money  he  proposed  that 
Parliament  shoald  give  in  order  to  establi^ 
religbus  equali^  in  Ireland,  in  snch  a  waj 
that  those  who  had  to  descend  from  a  posi- 
tion of  freedom  might  suffer  as  litUe  sense  of 
injnry  as  possible.  It  sounds  like  the  grim 
courtesy  of  the  Cyclops,  when  it  tarns  <mt 
that  the  'gracious  generosity'  con^atB  in 
this,  that,  when  the  State  lays  hands  on 
all  the  other  possessions  of  the  Chnrch,  the 
fsbrics  and  glebe-houses  are  on  certain  oon- 
ditions  to  1^  left  untonched.  Considering 
that  the  glebe-houses  have  been  built  en- 
tirely at  the  expense  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
Church  fabrics  partly  by  a  tax  levied  on  the 
clergy,  partly  by  the  volnntaiy  contributions 
of  we  Protestant  laity,  it  is  not  generosity 
but  common  justice  that  they  should  remain 
with  those  who  built  thenu  And  consider- 
ing the  probability  that  the  laying  hold  of 
the  buildings  and  the  turning  out  the  con- 
gr^tions  would  provoke  in  many  places 
tnmults  and  retaliatory  outrages,  when  from 
the  price  that  the  buildings  would  fetch  is 
deducted  the  cost  of  prosecutions  and  police, 
the  amount  of  sacrifice  involved  in  Uiis 
generosity  is  not  great.  But  Mr.  Gladstone 
cannot  even  bring  himself  to  consent  that 
these  buildings  should  become  the  absolote 
property  of  Uie  Church ;  he  proposes  that 
they  should  be  held  by  her  only  as  long 
as  she  keeps  them  in  repair.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  frame  a  condition  more  in- 
geniously devised  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
petuating the  heartburnings  caused  by  a 
transfer  of  Church  property.  One  great 
spoliation  is  not  to  be  the  end  of  the  matter; 
it  is  to  be  followed  by  a  number  of  petty 
ones  spread  over  a  series'  of  years.  The 
little  wreck  of  Choroh  property  is  to  be 
watched  by  hungry  claimants,  taking  eager 
note  when  a  Protestant  proprietor  becomes 
non>resident,  or  when  a  zealous  Protestant 
is  succeeded  by  one  unwilling  to  contribute 
largely  for  Church  purposes.  Then,  when 
the  remaining  Protestants  find  themselves 
unable  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  to  seoove 
the  services  of  a  clergyman,  they  are  to 
undergo  the  further  humiliation  of  seeing 
their  church  sold  for  the  benefit  of  a  fund 
of  which  every  one  anticipates  the  priests 
will  take  care  to  have  the  chief  manage- 
ment  Every  year  a  large  sum  of  monev 
has  been  voluntarily  expended  in  church 
building  by  Irish  Protestants,  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  churches  which  they  built 
would  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  and  that  clergymen  would 
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be  proTided  for  them  ont  of  the  Chnrch 
ftuide.  Is  it  not  sufficient  breach  of  fkith 
if  the  conditions  on  which  this  money  was 
ffhren  are  not  fulfilled,  and  if  the  expen- 
aitore  inoorred  is  thns  in  sdme  cases  ren- 
dered nseless,  without  also  coAfiseating 
what  can  be  saTed  by  the  sale  of  fabrics 
no  longer  needed  for  parposes  to  which 
the  original  donors  wonld  not  ha^e  given  a 
penny? 

Some  few  w(^s  mnst  be  added  as  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  second  and  thhrd  Resolutions, 
which  we  think  will  be,  rejected  by  many 
willing  to  vote  for  the  first.  In  his  treat- 
ment of  individuals,  as'^ell  as  of  the  Church 
herself  Mr.  Gladstone  pre&ces  with  profes- 
siens  of  liberalitv  proposals  as  illiberal  as  pub- 
lic (pinion  could  be  expected  to  tolerate. 
When  Parliament  deprived  proctors  of  their 
monopoly,  the  existing  members  of  the  pro- 
fesBion  were  compensated  for  tiieir  loss ;  when 
a  department  of  the  civil  service  is  closed,  the 
existnig  officials  are  allowed  to  draw  their 
Bslaries  for  their  lifetime.  A  proposal  to  db- 
endow  the  Ohurch  without  providing  for  the 
existing  clergy  would  not  be  listened  to  for 
a  moment.  Accordingly,  in  his  opening 
speech,  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  that,  suppos- 
ing disendowment  to  take  place,  *  every  vest- 
ed interest,  every  proprietary  ri^ht,  every 
legitimate  claim,  must  be  respected,  and  that 
in  every  case  of  doubt  that  may  arise  we 
mufit  honestly  endeavour  to  strike  the  balance 
in  iavour  of  the  otiier  party  and  against  our- 
selves.' These  cases  of  doubt  cannot  arise 
widi  the  actual  holders  of  Church  profer- 
ment, the  value  of  which  can^be  easily  ascer- 
tsioed.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
ressonable  expectation  of  pr^erment  not 
now  actually  enjoyed:  in  some  instances 
amounting  to  an  absolute  right,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Fellow  of  a  Coll^,  or  the  mem- 
ber of  a  Chapter;  in  others,  to  a  moral  cer- 
tainty, as  in  the  case  of  the  holder  of  a  prom- 
ise from  a  patron  ;  in  others  to  a  tolera- 
ble sflBurance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  older 
cnrates  of  the  dioceses,  whose  claims  are 
recognised  by  all  the  Bishops.  In  Ireland 
the  majority  of  the  parishes  are  in  the  gift  of 
the  Bishops,  who  use  their  patronage  in  such 
a  way  that  curates  may  reasonably  calculate 
on  nltitnate  promotion  to  a  benefice,  and  t^e 
b(^ers  of  the  small  livings  on  promotion  to 
abetter.  The  Church,  in  fact,  has  paid  her 
luimsterB  with  hope :  for  no  one  can  pretend 
that  the  pittance  which  is  a  curate's  salary  is 
stiffieient  remuneration  for  the  services  of  an 
edneated  gentleman.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
^  way  in  which  the  claims  could  be  met 
of  men  who  bad  taken  a  profession,  which 
thev  hsve  no  power  of  changing,  on  the 
^  of  die  continuanoe  of  present  arrange^ 


ments,  would  be  by  providing  that  the  pa- 
trons of  pr^erment  should  be  empowered  to 
£31  up  vacancies  aa  long  as  they  could  do  so, 
from  men  at  present  in  holy  orders.  Ronghly 
these  claims  might  be  met  by  providing  that 
promotions  mi^t  take  place  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act 
And  the  case  is  not  one  in  which  there  is 
violent  hurry  to  get  immediate  possession  of 
a  fund  for  an  important  olnect  A  few  years 
are  a  small  time  in  the  lire  of  a  nation,  and 
the  enemies  of  the  Church  might  be  content 
with  the  assurance  of  its  ultimate  demolition. 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  Meniency'  proposes 
that  all  possibility  of  promotion  shall  cease, 
as  &r  as  he  has  power  to  prevent  it,  from 
the  present  time;  that  is  to  sav,  at  least  a 
year  before  any  measure  of  disendowment  can 
be  passed.  A  curate  who  may  have  been 
twenty  years  or  more  in  orders  must  learn 
that,  if  the  living  were  to  become  vacant  to- 
morrow to  which  he  had  been  looking 
forward  as  the  reward  of  his  services,  he 
must  not  enjoy  it ;  and  that  he  can  be  eon- 
sidered  as  having  no  l^itimate  claim.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  inde^,  has  intimated  the  possi- 
bility liiat  he  may  be  induced  to  give  some 
consideration  to  the  case  of  the  curates,  an 
announcement  not  favourably  received  hj 
his  followers :  but  no  way  of  meeting  their 
clainn  is  so  simple  and  so  little  costly,  as  al- 
lowing them  to  receive  the  promotion  on 
which  th^  have  had  every  reason  to  calcu- 
late. 

It  miffht  have  been  supposed  that  the 
object  of  the  second  and  third  Resolutions 
was  only  to  suspend  appointment  to  bishop- 
rics ;  but  the  elaborate  shabbiness  of  the 
clause  restraining  the  action  of  the  Ecclcsiaa- 
tical  Commissioners  shows  that  the  persons 
really  aimed  at  are  the  worst  paid  and  the 
hardest  worked  of  the  clergy.  The  meaning 
of  this  clause  seems  to  have  been  a  puzzle  to 
the  Members  of  the  House ;  and  not  least 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  who,  in  his  endeav- 
ours to  explain  it,  perpetrated  an  astounding 
series  of  blunders,  which  we  can  onl  v  account 
for  by  supposing  that  his  Irish  advisers,  who 
concocted  the  clause,  were  ashamed  to  make 
known  to  him  its  real  meaning.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone says  that '  he  finds  that  the  erection  of 
new  benefices  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  that  from 
time  to  time  they  perform  that  operation.' 
He  gave  two  instances  to  prove  that  within 
the  last  year  they  had  erected  two  new  bene- 
fices, each  containing  only  four  Anglicans; 
and  on  these  grounds  he  asks  for  power  to 
restrain  them  from  constituting  new  benefices, 
and  thus  creatine;  new  vested  rights  while 
the  subject  is  under  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment   Now  the  fact  is,  that  the  Irish  Eccle- 
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tiflstical  OotmnissioDers  bave  ho  power  to 
create  a  benefice';  and  therefcyre  it  is  needlett 
to  say  they  did  not  exertise  «ioh  a  power  in 
tbe  iDstanoes  alle^d  by  Mr.  Gladstone.^ 
The  real  otject  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  claase  is 
different.  While  the  bulk  of  the  iiinda  at 
tbe  disposal  of  the  Ecoleeiastical  Oommift- 
ttoners'is  devoted  to  the  baildkig  aad  re- 
pairing of  cfanrohes  and  supplying  reqoisitee 
for  divine  service  formerly  provided  by  vestry 
assessment,  they  have  from  time  to  time 
funds  to  a  small  amount  available  for  the 
augmentation  of  small  livings.  The  limit  to 
which  the  Oommissionere  can  augnaent  a 
living  is  ^OL  h  year;  but  the  number  of 
pressing  applications  is  so  great  that  they 
sever  have  been  able  to  go  near  this  limit 
We  have  before  us  the  names  of  twenty 
benefices  taken  out  of  the  list  of  disappointed 
applicants  for  augmentation.  The  average 
Income  of  tiiese,  including  in  many  cases 
previous  augmentations,  is  under  125/.  a 
year;  the  average  church  population  2500, 
-we  have  not  the  means  of  conveniently 
ascertaining  the  number  of  years  each  clergy- 
man has  been  in  orders.  No  doubt  these 
and  oUier  unsuccesdful  applicants  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  last  augmentation,  whose  cases 
were  strong,  bad  reason  to  know  that  they 
would  be  mvonrably  considered  on  the  next 
occasion.  Yet  Mr.  Gladstone  tiiinks  it  neces- 
sary to  bring  in  a -special  clause  to  disappoint 
these  r^asomd^le  expectations.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  object  of  the  clause  is  not 
as  was  |)r^nded,  to  prevent  the  creation  of 
new  sinecures,  but  to  prevent  any  small  io- 


*  One  of  these  examples  is  so  irrelevsnt  that 
we  cannot  understand  under  whtft  delusion  it  was 
brought  forward.  KtlmoyUm,  a  parisli  oontainiog, 
as  we  have  ascertained,  not  four,  but  over  thirty 
Anglicans,  became  vacant,  aod  was  filled  up  in 
due  course  by  the  Bishop.  The  only  choice  the 
Bishop  had  in  tne  matter  was  whetner  he  could 
fill  the  vacAncy  himself  or  allow  the  presentation 
to  lapse  to  the  Crown.  There  was  no  increase 
made  to  the  number  of  Irish  benefioes»  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  had  nothing  to  say  to 
tiie  transaction.  In  the  other  example  there  was 
«n  increase  nntde  to  the  number  of  Irish  benefices, 
but  one  in  which  Uie  Ecclesiastical  Commissioaers 
had  no  share.  The  Bishop  has  the  power,  subject 
to  the  veto  of  the  Privy  Council,  of  uniting  two 
vacant  parishes,  pro  hoc  vice,  into  a  single  benefice. 
The  parishes  of  Newtown-lennan  and  C9one^^am, 
both  in  Crown  patronage,  had  been  thus  united. 
On  their  beconnng.  vacant  in  1867,  the  Bishop 
refused  to  reunite  them,  on  the  ground,  as  we  aire 
informed,  that  the  parishes  were  not  contiguous^ 
were  in  different  counties,  and  separated  by  a 
navigable  river.  Whether  the  Bishop  exercised  « 
wise  discretion  we  cannot  tdli,  but  the  Ecdesiastir 
oal  Commissioners  bad  no  voice  in  the  matter,  nor 
d^  their  funds  in  any  waj^  contribute  to  it.  The 
only  change  was  that  an  income  was  divided  be- 
tween two  clergymen,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  ezjoyed  by  one.' 


<^rease  of  inconra  being  recSsivied  by  a  few 
elergymen  speciaHv  picked  out  becanse  of 
Uio  smalimess  of  their  present  inoome,  and 
its  disproportion  to  ihext  work*  Whatever 
becomes  of  Mr.  Gladstone^  first  Resolution, 
we  should  Ihink  that  the  antircufate  Reeelo- 
tibns  bave  no  chance  of  suoce6& 

In  hie  fear  of  being  aocused  of  proposing 
only  an  abstract  BeM>kitionf  Mr.  GUdstone 
asks  us  to  legislate  in  violent  haste  on  eab- 
jects  requiring  cahn  and  patient  considera- 
tion. We  have  said  nothing  about  the  ¥ihk 
Article  df  the  Act  of  Union,  nor  about  ibe 
C>oroiiation  ^Oatfa,  although  we  are  honestly 
unable  to  explain  what  it  was  apprehended 
the  Soyereign  might  dA»  and  what  she  was 
required  to  promise  not  to  do,  except  the 
very  thing  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  ask 
her  to  do.  We  know  that«  nation  can  never 
absolutely  tie  up  its  own  hands,  and  our 
country  under  monarchical  forms  has  become 
so  republican  that  it  is  considered  intolerable 
if  the  private  scruples  of  the  Sovereign  forbid 
any  change  for  which  the  nation  is  really 
anxious.  But  the  Act  of  Union  and  th» 
Coronation  Oath  prove  at  least  this,  that  the 
laws  which  it  is  proposed  to  alter  may  fiurly 
be  described  as  fnndiimental,  and  the  change 
which  is  attempted  nothing  less  than  a  revolu- 
tion. Now  even  a  respectable  club  would 
not  permit  its  fundamental  laws  to  be  altered 
by  surprise.  The  Irish  Church  has  a  right 
to  demand  that  her  fate  shall  be  decided  by 
4he  solemnity  of  a  regular  trial;  bat  her 
present  assailant,  without  even  giving  notice 
to  his  own  followers,  of  bis  intention,  springs 
on  her  from  an  ambush  like  a  garotter,  and 
if  he  can  succeed  in  fixing  his  second  and 
third  Resolutions  round  her  neck,  she  most 
wait  her  doom  in  a  condition  of  suspended 
animation,  neither  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
State  connexion,  nor  the  freedom  of  the 
voluntary  system,  all  circulation  within  her 
system  stopped,  and  the  oigans  paralysed  by 
which  provision  is  now  made  to  supply  the 
loss  when  dergymen  die  or  churches  drop 
oat  of  repair. 

What  is  really  to  be  decided  now  is 
whether,  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  con- 
nexion between  Church  and  State,  the 
Church's  property  may  rightly  be  confiscat- 
ed. And  undodbtedly  the  decision  made  of 
that  ouestion  in  the  case  of  Ireland  will  gov- 
ern tae  decision  of  .the  same  que9tioR  f<Mr 
Rngland  whenev^  it  arises.  It  has  been 
aaid  by  some  that  it  is  nndesirable  that  a 
Church  should  posses*  property  if  uncon- 
nected with  the  State,  and  it  is  feared  that  a 
completely  free  Church  would  make  its  rules 
of  communion  more  stringent,  and  exercise 
tyranny  over  the  consciences  of  the  minority 
oi  its  dergy.    Against  such  evils  the  posses- 
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lion  of  property  is  tbe  best  8a%aard ;  for 
where  property  exists  the  courts  of  law  will 
interfere  to  prevent  the  rights  of  those  who 
are  entitled  to  a  share  in  it  from  being  in- 
fringed. It  is  as  jDUch  the  interest  of  Roman 
Catholics  as  of  Protestantn  that  the  Angli- 
can Church,  whether  disestablished  or  not, 
shoold  remain  possessor  of  property ;  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  would 
have  a  very  precarious  tenure  of  its  property 
were  it  the  only  large  holder  of  reli^ous  en- 
dowments in  the  kingdom.  And  it  is  the 
bterest  of  the  educated  and  intelligent  lay 
Koman  Catholics  of  Ireland  that  the  Protec- 
tants should  not,  under  the  influence  of  a 
purely  voluntary  system,  be  broken  up  into 
sects,  and  thus  rendered  unable  to  give  them 
any  support  in  making  head  against  the 
priestly  tyranny  which  now  threatens  to  en- 
gross all  power  in  Ireland. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  majority  of 
those  who  voted  in  favor  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Resolutions  desire  in  their  hearts  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland. 
Their  real  motives  are  correctly  appreciated 
by  the  Catholics,  whom  they  fawn  upon  and 
flatter.  ♦The  Irish  DiflSculty,'  writes  a  cor- 
lespondent  in  the  English  organ  of  the 
Catholics,* 

'presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  contest  be- 
tween English  parties  as  to  who  shall  occupy 
the  Treasury  Benches.  Who  doubts — I  ask 
the  question  in  the  firm  belief  that  no  well- 
infbnned  and  candid  man  of  either  party  doubts 
—that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  sat  on  the  Speak- 
er's right  for  the  past  twelve  months,  and  was 
Btill  setting  there,he  would  not  have  pronounced 
aovof  the  words  "religious  equaUty,  "disestab- 
lishment^" or  *' disendowment."  Mr.  Bright 
would  no  doubt  have  done  so,  but  certainly 
not  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  Mr.  Bright's  mouth 
those  words  represent  a  policy  to  which  he  is 
ttncerely,  even  passionately,  attached.    In  Mr. 

♦  *The  Tablet,*  April  4. 


Gladstone's  they  are  an  expedient  which  must 
have  taken  his  party  by  surprise.' 

And  in  a  leading  article  in  the  same  paper 
we  read : — 

'  For  our  own  part,  we  cannot  change  prin- 
ciples and  opinions  which  we  have  held  for 
years,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  sound, 
merely  in  order  to  avoid  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Disraeli,  or  to  avoid  disagreeing  with  Mr. 
Gladstone.  We  can't  adopt  the  creed  of  the 
English  Dissenters,  and  become  a  Cromwellian, 
an  Independent,  a  Voluntaryist,  and  a  seculari- 
ser  of  Church  property,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
applauding  a  party  move  of  Mr.  Gladstone's. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  have 
been  better  for  Ireland  and  for  the  Empire  if 
Mr.  Disraeli  bad  been  allowed  to  pass  his  ' 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill,  to  grant  a  charter  to 
the  Irish  Catholic  University,  and  to  repeal  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  this  year,  leavmg  him 
to  deal  with  the  Irish  Church  Question  m  the 
new  Parliament.' 

The  plain  truth  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
willing  to  destroy  the  Irish  Church,  in  order 
to  unite  the  disorganised  and  broken  ranks  of 
his  party.  But  we  very  much  mistake  the 
feelings  of  the  English  people  if  they  will 
quietly  allow  the  dearest  interests  of  their 
Protestant  brethren  in  Ireland  to  be  sacrificed 
in  order  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright, 
Mr.  Lowe,  and  Mr.  Horsman  may  dwell 
together  in  unity.  Wo  call,  then,  upon  all 
who  are  able  to  rise  above  the  interests  of 
party,  to  resist  the  pressure  used  to  induce 
them  to  legislate  in  a  panic,  and,  before  they 
vote  the  confiscation  of  funds  consecrated  to 
their  present  objects  by  repeated  and  most 
solemn  acts  of  the  Legislature,  to  insist  upon 
knowing  to  what  better  objects  it  is  intended 
to  apply  them.  By  hasty  and  rash  action 
now  mischief  may  be  quickly  done  which 
long  years  cannot  remedy,  and  ^  more  relig- 
ious discord,  more  heartburning,  and  more 
divisions,  be  created  than  we  have  ever  yet 
seen  in  Ireland.' 
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notes to  his  oharaoter,  42;  distinotiye  oharao- 
ierof  the  'Ancient  Mariner' and  * Christabel,' 
44 ;  criticism  on  two  alleged  faults  in  the  *  An- 
cient Mariner,'  44,  45 ;  tibat  poem  affords  ULe 
osxky  sQOcessftil  instance  in  any  poet  of  this  or 
last  oentuiy  of  that  sublimity  which  is  aiBied  to 
turor,  45 1'Cde  to  France 'and  'Hymnintiie 
Tale  of  (Jhamooni,'  45,  46;  ^C^eviere,'  46; 
his  relnctanoe  to  writing,  4^\  his  weakness, 
ik ;  opium  eating,  ib. ;  charge  of  plagiarism 
aiMW^ed,  ib. ;  compared  with  Wordswortiti,  48 ; 
Wordsworth  undostood  by  all,  Coleridge  by 
none,  ib. ;  difference  between  the  poeti7  of 
Wozdsworth  and  Coleridge  and  that  of  Brron 
and  ShelleT,  49 ;  passion  the  charmoteristio  of 
^Jiotk  and  SheQ^,  nrmpathetic  yision  of 
Woxdsworth  and  Coleridge,  ib. ;  ^^otism  of 
poets,  50;  the  ^Epip^dddfon'  the  most  ex- 
tniaite  and  least^known  of  his  poems,  52. 


OMserVMhv  peUey  ef  a  bcoad  andg^nerods  eha- 
Yaoter,284;  C<msqr<iallye  expendfenre  et  three 
niBions  nrisrepiwented  by  Mr.  eiftdstone,  286 ; 
grounds  of  the  Oonsermtive  pttrt^^s  otateM  to 
pubUc  Buppoi't,  295,  296. 

OouTade  (the)  hi  the  East,  79, 80;  the  stttne  ptac- 
tloe  of  apeo^  ontbe  maiue  aooocdingto  a 
dreek  epic,  80. 

Onmmer  (Arohbiriiop)  net  f^e  frmnder  of  a  new 
ChttwA,  202;  his  L»»  by  Dr:  Hook,  212;  his 
character  vindicated,  ib. ;  his  jmdgneni  agirinst 
Catherine  of  Arami  ooanoienttoafl,  ib. ;  Ifca. 
Cranmar,  214;  affedlon  of  Henry  viiL  for 
OnMuner.  ib  •  Onmmev's  utter  fall  attd  degra- 
dation, ib. ;  his  last  tmirti  and  s«fiM«v«nge, 
215. 

Crawfoid's  latter  to  fNr  S.  HorAoote,  88;  on  the 
management  of  InAflB  Raflways  hf  tiie  Board 
of  Agen<7,  89. 

Oramwell's  (Minister  of  Henry  TIH. )  e^ttraoter, 
206,207:  his faH not nnoonneotod with Heuy's 
disgust  to  Anne  of  Clefres,  208;  his  oonne  as 
minister  hypocritieal,  unscrupulous,  and  ^vnal, 

Cullen  (Cai&Lfll)  the  Pope's  hutnnnent  te  ren- 
der ^e  gorernment  of  fr^and  by  Bngland 
impoesnMei  189. 


DidhoQsie  (Lord)'a  statesman  of  tiie  irsi  orter, 
29;  his  minute  on  Indian  Bailwiay«i  ib. 

Deer  and  deer  parks,  Tarieties  of  the  fallow  deer, 
190;  capturing  deer  by  pit-falls,  191;  deer 
pans  noticed  in  Domesdi^  Beck,  ib. ;  pofidar 
tumults  from  tiie  practice  of  imparldi^,  ib. 
Royal  deer-himters,  192;  deer  preset  ves,  ib. 
deer  parks  deetroyed  under  CsmnweH,  198 
■innber  of  deer  paAs,  ib. ;  parks  of  TaUon 
and  Bridge,  194;  of  Bastwell  and  Blenheim, 
ib. ;  four  parks  possessUig  herds  of  wild  cattie, 
ib. ;  mode  of  catching  deer,  195 ;  reproduction 
of  the  boms  of  the  stag,  196;  dtwtases  of  deer, 
196, 197;  herds  of  red  deer  in ttie  West  of  ftig- 
land,  197;  preparing  deer  for  hunting  at  Wmd- 
sor,  198;  red  deer  in  Comwall,  ib. ;  HigMand 
deer  fbrests,  199;  art  ef  deecHstaUdng,  ib. :  the 
old  hart  and  Ms  harem,  ib. ;  corovge  of  red 
stags,  ib. ;  their  fMghtfttl  emnbats  hi  the  rat- 
ting season,  200. 

IMsraeli  (Isaac),  on  the  pMosophy  ^  piofeibs, 
181. 

Duelling,  Oeoige  IH'e  approbation  of,  188 ;  duel 
between  tiie  Duke  of  Torit  Mid  CMonel  Len- 
nox, ib.  ^ 

BSucatfon  in  France  and  Ekiglaad,  215;  Hie  Afole 
Kormale  and  its  116  bourses  of  m  a-year 
eadi.  247;  their  represemwtiYes  hi  ftigland, 
seholarBhipB  and  felowships  a*  OntkfrA  and 
Cambridge,  ib. ;  comparison  of  Bngliflh  Ubertj 
among  students  and  Frendi  surteifiMiee,  ib. ; 
English  and  French  profossoiu,  247,  M8;  the 
Lyc^  St.  Louis,  its  dormitories,  layatories,  re- 
fectories, and  prisons,  249;  OynuMMitics,  ib. ; 
expense  of  French  eduoation,  251*  sainte 
Bsrt>e  a  French  Eton,  ib. ;  Conmnmal  CVdlege 
at  BDulogae,  252;  two  priiMsiples  en  which 
HMiional  Bdnoaticn  may  be  based,  ib. 


Index^ 


BlkabeUi^s  (Queen)  yellow  throat  and  stiifeet  ruff 
^    inEuiope,  89;  leayeB8000gotlfU|'b»ta|Eid  k«y 

92 ;  an  expert  archer,  192. 
lEHIiot  (Rt.  Hon.  Hugh),  his  character,  172;  of- 
fers his  swoid  to  StanisLans,  King  of  P<taid, 
174;  distingnisheB  himself  in  the  Russian  ser- 
^106,  175;  anMoAed  Sa^^Uah  mlaiiUr  at  tba 
Ooiai  of  Bwfacia,  ib. ;  sooal  life  at  that  Court, 
176;  aAvaoees  of  th»  ladies  to>  Inm,  ib. ;  oor- 
ssspettdenoawitb a lad(^ calling heMelf  'Delta,' 
177 ;  oorraption  of  soslety  ia  Bavana,  177, 178 ; 
MMiiTin1iiT  of  his  boziag  the  ears  of  a  French* 
naa,  178 ;  abskaotion  by  his  servant  of  pampers 
from  the  agents  of  the  rebel  Amerioan  oan- 
gresS)  178,  188;  rapdmasndad  t^  his  Go¥exB<> 
menttoaa?«ajBpeacanflea,188;  Tenions  of  the 
ooeumAoe  by  Mi:  Garlyle  and  Fredeiiok  the 
^Ireat,  181 ;  his  political  repartees  to  the  King 
of  Prussia,  ib. ;  began  Jiife  as  a  sworn  foe  to 
naMnony,  182;  his  phvate  marriage,  ib. ; 
ohaMMster  of  Madame  Elliot,  188;  departs  for 
his  new  mission  at  Copenhagen,  leaving  her  at 
Beriin,  ib. ;  her  inftdelity^  iU  ;  BUiot  sudden]^ 
returns  and  takes  possession  of  her  child  and 
papers,  ib. ;  breaks  his  cane  over  the  shoulders 
of  Baven  utpfaaosen  tlM-seduoer,  184|  Knip* 
hauten  foroed  by  his  friends  to  fljgrht,  ib. ;  re- 
fuses to  write  himself  down  a  scoundrel,  ib. ; 
aoaount  of  the  duel,  ib. ;  obtains  a  divorce, 
185 :  actively  interposes  in  the  affairs  of  Den- 
mmSk^  186;  his  moral  courage  and  polifeioal 
oo«I^'on1,  ib. ;  savvs  Sweden  from  dismem- 
berment by  Russia  and  Denmark,  ib.;  appointed 
Minister  to  Naples,  188 ;  his  saving  an  old  man 
from  drowning  celebrated  in  *  Corinne,'  189 ; 
appomted  €h>temor  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
ib. ;  Qovemor  of  Madrai%  ibc 

P. 
Fxtageiald's  ^Lifa  of  Gacrick,^  its  bhrndaoi  in 

stoteraant,  grasamaiv  and  sigrle,  2w 
FvBLoh  Isngnage  inferior  in  riohneas,  fulness, 

varied,  Mtd  pliability  to  Knglish  and  Oermnn, 

178;  to  the  Italian  and  Spanish  in  harmony, 

meiedj,  andgiaoe,  ib^ 


Gale'tf  invention  of  rendering  gunpowder  non- 
expiofltve  or  explosiTe  at  will,  66 ;  reasons  for 
not  using  it,  66,  67. 

Gairikik,  his  biographers,  1:  of  French  descent, 
8;  a  pupil  of  Johnson,  4;  Johnson  and  Gar- 
riek  start  for  London,  ib. ;  a  member  of  Lin- 
eoln^a  Inn,  5 ;  his  person  and  the  expression  of 
his  features.  6;  power  of  kindling  with  the 
eadgenoies  of  the  soane.  and  losing  himself  in 
his  part,  ib. ;  success  oi:  his  first  appearance  as 
^Rieiiard  III.,'  7;  his  oonio  ^wers,  8;  his 
^  Lear'  superb.  9 ;  sonqdes  of  his  family  about 
loss  of  caste,  10;  the  Garrick  Fever,  11  *^  title 
of  Roeoius,  ib. ;  falls  under  the  fascination  of 
l^lMBaalfxKk^  ib. ;  keeps  house  with  her  and 
Mackik^  1»;  nuyrriage  with  Maria  Veigel,  ib. ; 
how  9ueh  ke  owed  to  that  event,  14;  talents 
as  a  aMnagax,  14,  15;  rations  with  dramatic 
antibocs,  16k  17;  his  oriticism  justii^ying  his 
lejeetien  of  Home's  *  Douglas,'  17;  restores 
8hakq[>eare's  genuine  text  to  the  stage,  18; 
sympathies  w5h  Mtersture  and  literary  men, 
19:  faciU^  in  writing  prologues,  epilogues, 
ana  epignnns,  ib. ;  change  of  avarice  and  mean- 
nass  refuted,  ib. ;  Mur];2gr's  description  of  him 
off  and  on  the  stage,  ib. ;  desoripticnb  of  his 
person  send  pertomianoe,  23 ;  determination  to 
leave  the  stage,  22,  23;  mish  to  see  his  last 
performances,  23 ;  f arew^  of  tiie  stage,  ib. ; 


parting  words,  28,  24;  a  true  geoius  and  gen- 
tlempx,  24  *  ^eath  and  impoeing  funeral,  %. 

,  Mrs.,  hhf  beauty,  12*  leaves  the  Vienna 

stage  for  London,  ib. ;  Foote's  character  of 
her,  13;  Hogarth's  portrait,  ib. ;  death  at  ninety- 
eight,  forty-three  years  after  her  husband's,  25. 

Geology,  growth  of,  97j. the  Eosoon  Canadense, 
99;  Geology  of  the  mghlands,  101 ;  of  Nortii 
Wsles,  M*  «gte  «r  «lie  «pp«Bm0e  flf  1 
brated  aninials  antiwf^bai^  9^'^ 
ftMMn  lower  Xk>  kigtar  gMttas  off  i 
cending  fmi  the  xMm^  the 
tions,  108;  the  secular  cooling  of  the  earth, 
106;  catastrophists  aM  nniformitarians,  107; 
pseesnt  state  of  thn  contixyveaBfy,  108:  theHutp 
tonian  school,  100 ;  fractional  quantity  of  mu4 
in  the  water  of  rivers,  110 ;  formation  of  rock- 
bashis.  111. 

Gladstone's  <Mr.)  ^iqpenditure  "^  OhanoeiOor  of 
the  Exchequer,  ^^1^  responsibility  for  the 
Crimean  disasters,  2^;  his  manifesto  an  un- 
satisfaotosy  deelaration  of  policy,  294;  xnifl* 
representation  reepectiog  the  affairs  of  China, 
295. 

Gunpowder,  manufacture  of,  56;  saltpetre  its 
main^iring,  56 ;  sulphur  of,  57 ;  charcoal  of,  ib. ; 
the  only  woods  used  for  the  charcoal,  alder, 
willow,  and  dog- wood,  ib. ;  danger  of  powder- 
making,  and  precautions  described,  97,  98; 
incorporation  or  miUixi^  of  the  green  duuq^ 
58 ;  mill-cake,  59:  prem-eake,  ib. ;  conung  <« 
granulating,  59, 60;  statistics  of  acddents  from 
explosion,  60;  foul  grain,  dusting,  and  $^azingi| 
61;  stoving  or  drying,  62;  d^^ers  to  whiolt 
stores  are  subject  enumerated,  63;  restrictions 
relating  to  stores,  ib. ;  the  explosion  at  Erfth 
the  greatest  on  record,  64 ;  described,  ib. ;  the 
quantity  then  exploded  compared  with  that 
used  in  destroying  the  strongest  fortifications, 
65;  constructi<m,  arrangement,  and  distribu- 
tion of  magazines,  65. 66 ;  proof  of  gnnx>owder, 
^\  Gale's  process  lor  rendering  gunpowder 
non-explosive  or  explosive  at  wfil,  lb. ;  reasons 
fox  condemning  the  plan.  66,  67;  mode  of 
measuring  the  strengtii  of  exploded  gunpow- 
der, 67 ;  nve  points  of  difference  between  vsoj- 
ous  powders,  68;  American  modifications  of 
the  disruptive  power,  69. 

H. 

Hakluyt  Sodei^'s  publications,  69. 

Homeric  question  (the),  Ionic  charaoter  of  1Sk< 
Homeric  poems,  229;  rhapsodists  of  Chftos, 
230;  the  Homeric  poems  jBolic  in  materials, 
ib. ;  tribe  of  singers  (^eXoy  doii^i )  mentioned 
in  the  *  Odyssey,'  281 ;  recital  of  Homeric  po- 
ems at  the  Panathen^ea,  232;  Welcker's  gi«at 
woric  on  the  Epic  cycle,  233 ;  names  of  the 
Cyclical  poems  ammged  by  Zenodotus,  ib. ; 
the  stoiT  of  Agamenmon^s  expedition  purely 
mythical,  234;  the  germs  of  the  *  Iliad/  and 
how  they  grew  into  a  great  epic,  234,  235  *  the 
wrath  of  AchiUes  a  thread  of  connexion  umttng 
the  episodes  of  the  *Iliad,'239;  distinction  be- 
tween the  popular  or  minstrel  epic  and  the  epio 
of  literarv  culture,  286;  Lachmami*8  dfssedttmi 
of  the  *  Iliad,'  ib. ;  Grote's  theoiy  of  its  struo- 
ture,  237;  unity  of  the  *  Odyssey,'  288*^tliree 
great  epopees,  the  Greek,  Indian,  and  Prank- 
ish, 239 ;  difference  in  the  religious  conoeptions 
of  the  *niad'  and  'Odyssey,'  240;  Jlffbregfoes 
relating  to  political  development  and  social 
oondition,  fb. ;  contributions  made  to  the  lite- 
rature of  Homer  \a  Professor  Bladde  and  Hr. 
Paley,  241 ;  their  tiieories  opposite  pcAee,  MS; 
works  of  La  Roohe  and  Axneia,  243 ;  suggea- 
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Indian  Railways,  25;  Oreat  Indian  Peninstilar 
Ime,  26;  era  of  material  progren  in  India  dates 
froaa  iisimiiiithg  fttbOo  mmfkB  mtAettifMI^ 
giiinabieii  d7;  €K9MMaM««onlfMlB'wt4^  ttA 
aiiam^ mmpmimr  9^  hm^JM^^mAe'n  ma- 
jneration  of  the  political  advnaliages  of  xftil- 
ways  iA  Inii%  99)  BiiMlBiy  aad  vottidMMlAl 
MmtaiMf  m^  OemnMiiitffwaiMiioe  axftsecM 
OIL  ei^fbt  lines  to  sixty  millions,  81 ;  enoiifteira- 
«iMi«r eight  sipMMtu  oOMyaadts^  SB;  projected 
new  lines,  88;  cost  of  oonstmction,  $i;  ndl- 
WBkyM  ibai9W*€Sa  te  latfk,  85 ;  tmplatloiui  anA 
indnl^pences  of  EoMpeam  ma^yibA  ontiie  dif- 

*  iiiLiali  li&es^  8«;  laci^ETuoipeaii  x)e|mla*ien  at 
Jumalpore,  87 ;  connexion  of  the  Seeretary  of 
State  with  the  yarioop  companies,  the  doable 
government  over  again,  ib. ;  security  given  to 
oar  Indian  empire  Sj  mAmam,  40. 

irslaaBd^  fffjag^ii  work  on,  181 ;  indisoveet  Irish 
jaimkmmKkm^  145 ;  tike  religion  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  inimioal  te^tiielr  besi  intetests,  186 ; 
Mwoilioa  ol  tte  BouMua  OaithoMo  Mcararohy  to 
uie  national  and  mixed  ejBtefm  of  hMtamction, 
ib. ;  tw  remodiBS  for  over^popalation,  187; 
OTOpoeition  of  the  priests  to  emigration  and  ab- 
iiljamwn  from  aHniage  im  a  fami^  eon  be 
139,  li^t  gwatr  increase  in  the  in- 


come of  priests,  188 ;  object  of  CatholioiBm  to 
render  go  waning  liikaa  tepoasible  to"  Qreait 
Britain,  188,  189;  Oasdinal  Oollen  and  Arch- 
bisliop  Manning  co-operators  in  the  work,  189 ; 
disaffeotion  qwaadifig  and  gxowing  moxedar- 
hig  HidarQwdinal  Oidlen^  manipfalattoB,  ib. ; 
Borne  aims  at  making  Ireland  a  Boman  Cath- 
olic coantry  under  a  Roman  Catholic  Govem- 
msiit,  140;  reoeiil  improvements  in  Ireland 
aboV9  any  coontvy  in  Bttrope,  144 ;  ^bbonism, 
145 ;  obstasiee  t«  any  aete  of  ewnerriiip  on  the 
part  of  laaAlords,  l^t  aaeodete  of  lying  In 
wait  to  shoot  a  landlord.  147 ;  elements  of  hn- 
provuneBt  intiie  Ix4sh  oaamoler,  and  reaoorces 
of  tba  Insh  soil,  lb. 

J. 

Jaanea  H,  to  pleaae  Loom  XIT.,  dies  in  a  laeed 
nightcap,  94.  ^ 

KukAchin,  history  of  the  Princess,  72. 

ITolii'i  ^  Lake  Dwallfaigs,'  $16 ;  ideal  restoration 

otfaSwteiLalnTin^,  288. 
Kale's  ^CaiMikin  c^  Proverbs*  reoemBsended, 

1». 

Xj. 

Laoe,  its  three  divisions,  out  work,  lace,  and 
guipwe^  96;  tinree  khids  of  mantillas,  67;  in- 
v«Dllon  0f  laee.  ib. ;  pllIow4aoe,  ib. ;  Brosaels 
laca;  W,  66;  Mei^klin  laoe,  66;  niffii  of  Henry 
XL  aflna  Henry  IIL,  66;  pcocBgtoua  growth  of 
ndbi,  iK  ;  Queen  Elizabetii's  tiiroat  and  mif , 
Ibt ;  Oollwrt  establisbes  lace  manafku;tctre  in 
Frmeo,  66;  eol#^  4  la  Fontanges,  ib. ;  ^e 
4iliMiBeik  eniwM;,  fb. ;  Hke  jabot,  manohettes 
and  wa^teg-fidllas,  91, ;  anecdotes  relatinc*  to 
tba  l*ae<i>f  Queen  Anne,  Miaiie  Antoinette,  £0., 
Hk  ;  the  f^raaeli  Bevolfil^on  flital  to  the  lace 
tMida,  lb. ;  ¥fwpt^um  t  a  great?  lerer  of  laoe, 
92;  first  appearance  of  lace  in  Aagland,  ib. ; 
bone  laoe,  ib. ;  suppression  of  lace  by  the  Pu- 
zitans,  98 ;  James  II.  dies  in  a  laced  nightcap, 


ft;  *,  imtafy  laoe,  ib. ;  painion  for  laM  tmder 
#ia  ftral  two  Oeuiges,  95;  Maigaret  Bodd  on 
her  trial  in  laced  stomacher,  lace  flouBoee  «ttid 
'Weepl&i^ivflkes,  ib. ;  gambling  and  snniggHng 
laoe,  65.  66 ;  smngig^ing  in  colBns  and  oorpees, 
06;  rernvol  of  the  taste  for  aid  laee,  96. 
Lake  ^hrelUnga.  Herodotus  aeaount  of  lake 
dweOlDgs  in  TiLrace,  216;  hundreds  'of  water 
vfflages  of  e«dy  Swiss  tribes,  217;  Crannoges 
of  Irish  and  Sootofet  lakes,  ib. ;  lake  settlement 
of  the  0tohe  age  at  Bobenhausen,  219;  exea- 
vatftons  of  Heir  Messikomer,  ib. ;  t^rpes  af  oSn- 
stmetioms  of  the  laeWLStoiae  dwellings,  221; 
Atoekaded  iriands  ef  Bootland,  ib. ;  sa^ty  from 
eneiBiies  the  main  motive  of  lake  seMlemetfts, 
202;  Bronae-age  tillagee  distinguished  from 
the  eaMier  gHxme-age  ones,  224*  botanic  dis- 
coveries of  Professor  Heer,  ib. ;  tke  Brtmae  age 
saooeeded  by  the  Iron  age,  225. 


Mannkig  ( AMhbfshop)  a  oo-operator  in  the  Pepe^s 

wark  in  Ireland,  169. 
Mechlin  laoe,  66. 
Ifflfs  fJ.  B. )  reoommeodatioB  of  restrfotian  on 

maarxiages  and  limitation  of  iS^  watah&fuft  Ml- 

dren,  288,  264. 
Minto's  (Conntees  of}  memoir  of  the  Bight  fion. 

Hugh  Elliot,  171 ;  its  vakie,  172, 176 ;  a  mairfm 

of  hers  worthy  of  Bochef  oucault',  177. 
Murohison's  (fib  B.  L)  'fiihiria,'  97;  estabttih- 

ment  ef  the  Silurian  system,  96;  has  received 

t^ie  highest  honours  whic^  science  can  bestow, 

106. 

N. 
Kapdeon  III.^s  great  work  on  Artfflesy,  55 

P. 

PiaiiBe«*s  (Mm)  'Histoty  of  Laoe,'  97. 

Patxthier's  edition  of  *  Marco  Polo,'  its  gvaat 
amount  of  Chinese  researeh,  81;  his  eiMTs, 
84 ;  hh  general  principles,  ib. 

Plunkefs  (Lord)  opinion  on  the  malntesaMsr  of 
the  Protestant  Bstalrfisfament  in  Ireland^l46. 

Polo  (Mazoo)  and  his  recent  editors,  69;  Nioho* 
las  and  Matthew  Polo  set  out  from  venioe  to 
exi^ore  Asia,  70;  visit  the  Court  of  the  Oreat 
Elian  Kubhd,  ib. ;  return  to  Bnrope  as  BEab- 
lai's  ambassadors  to  the  Pope,  ib. ;  Kubial's 
reception  of  the  Venetians  on  their  return.  71 ; 
Marco  empk>y  ed  by  Kublai  on  distaaot  ndsnens, 
72;  in  favour  with  ttie  Emperor,  ib. ;  hislary 
of  the  Lady  KukAchin,  lb. ;  Mareo  captOMd  in 
a  fight  with  the  Genoese,  78;  at  tSie  head  of 
mediseval  tra^^ellers,  74 ;  his  work  a  Unk  m  the 
Profidential  chain  whidi  revealed  the  If^ew 
World,  ib. ;  eontents  of  his  bo<^,  ib. ;  pr6of 
that  its  origini^  hmguage  was  Frendi,  75;  the 
oldest  Italian  MB. ,  ib. ;  peculiarities  ^of  the 
French  text,  ib. ;  two  types  of  P<^<fs  text,  TO ; 
his  ignorance  af  Chinese  mannen  and  peau- 
Hacfties,  80 :  Pauthier's  edition,  61  *  his  iden- 
tification of  names  before  misnnd  ens  ta  od  in 
the  travels  of  "Mmoco,  62,  66 ;  his  treatment  of 
Polo's  Ittcieraries,  85. 

Pro  verbs— Definition  of  a  piovetb,  118 ;  riohnaes 
of  the  provtrb-HtecaitQre  of  anei«it  Otaaeo. 
116,  114;  4reek  proverbs  quoted  by  %k  Paul 
and  by  Christ,  114;  sources  and  eharaoter  of 
Greek  proverbs^  114,  115;  proverbtf'of  diffe- 
rent countries  traced  to  the  Greek,  115;  pro- 
verbs fipom  QfOek  fables,  myths,  and  legends^ 
116;  eactwme  brevHy  of  maiy  Greek  pro  wabs, 
117 ;  old  saws  which  have  modem  likenesses. 
118;  origin  of  *  Many  a  slip  ^twixt  the  cup  ana 


Mtttm^» 


tiM  Up,'  IMi  FUntu*!  pMiBtito  Iron  Osvek 
a»mio>H,  120;  Ter«Boe  «]«o  foadoi qvotinf  and 
ooiaing  proverbe.  121;  Sentontia  of  P«blius 
Qyxos,  ib. ;  the  fairalisti  HusdnM  and  Babri- 
oa,  ib. ;  proTerba  in  Horaoe,  JuymmLi  and  CKo- 
ero,  121 ,  122 ;  greai  yaloe  of  SraaaBna's  *  Ada- 
gia,'  122;  provarba  from  the  Tafanad,  128; 
modem  psoTerba  tsaeeable  to  the  Latin,  124; 
peonliaritiee  of  Italian  and  Spaniah  pro wbe, 
uk ;  oharaeteristios  Of  Fxenoh  pcoyerba,  125 ; 
flpftniah  proyerba,  126;  Arabio  and  Bgyptian 
adagea^  127 ;  proverbs  from  Weat  Afrioa,  ib. ; 
speciality  in  Enghah  prorerbe,  128;  pcoverbs 
in  ahakipeava,  ib. ;  naa  ef  proyezba  by  Sterne 
and  Swift,  128, 129;  Pope  quoting  and  odning 
piOTerba,  129 ;  local  aiKl  Almanaok  proTerbe, 
130;  aid  of  '  Notes  and  Qoeriea'  to  pEOYaibial 
liteiatave,  ib. 


Radical  candidates,  moMiplioation  of,  281;  the 
Badioato  not  irienda  of  tiie  wockinff  man,  282. 

EaUways — The  Liverpool  and  Maneheater  Bail- 
way,  149 ;  extraordinary  development  of  trada 
and  mannfaotareafrom  zailwa^  150 ;  inovaaaa 
of  oheapnesB  and  speed  in  eonveying  goods, 
151;  giffantic  growth  of  railwi^  mercantile 
timfto  of  London,  ib. ;  »  London  station  one  oi 
the  bnaieat  idght-sig^te  of  London,  152;  daily 
meat  express  from  Sootland,  ib. ;  zood  trains, 
152,  153;  fish  trains,  158;'laigest  portion  q# 
food  brongbt  by  the  Great  Baatem  and  Great 
Northern,  ib.;  live  beasta  and  dead  meat 
brought  by  railways,  ib. ;  increase  of  paasen- 
ffer  traffic,  154;  the  world  beoome  locomotive, 
lb. ;  increase  oi  London  x>opnlation  from  rail- 
way h>oomotion,  155 ;  number  of  London  local 
trains  daily,  ib. ;  numerical  distribution  of 
177,000  railway  workmen,  ib. ;  cost  of  work- 
ing, 156;  -Ikverage  number  ci  paaaengon  per 
wule  by  the  trains  in  the  Un&ed  Kingdom, 
amaU,  ib. ;  waate  ot  power,  ib. ;  oompanies 
eating  their  heads  off,  157;  ezperienoe  of  the 
Qaaat  Weatam  Railway,  iU ;  express  trainB| 
ib. ;  ^  floif,'  a  tribote  to  portes  or  goards,  ib. ; 
paaaenger  traffic  the  most  profitable,  158 ;  po- 
liey  of  low  fares  invaxiably  a«M)oe8sfal,  ib. ; 
eompaiiatm  of  the  nnmbexa  of  first,  second, 
aad  thud-daaB  passengers,  ib. ;  experiment  of 
knr  fares  on  the  Glasgow  and  Greenock  line, 
159;  management  of  foreign  railwaya,  160; 
advantage  of  railways  belonging  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, 161 ;  Belgian  and  Kngliab  railways 
aompared,  162 ;  railways  in  Prassia  and  other 
Gtoaman  States,  163;  railway  policy  in  France. 
168, 164;  oompariaon  of  the  pnbho  aarvioe  of 
ndlways  at  home  and  abroad,  164;  aaying  Aat 
'only  prinoea,  fools,  and  Englishmen  travel 
flrst-olau,'  ib. ;  owners  of  foreign  railwi^  re- 
faided  as  pablio  benefactors,  of  English  as 
yoMkio  eneaaSes,  ib. ;  anomaliea  of  the  tariff  of 
&«^ffk  companies,  165;  oompetitian  of  steam- 
boat eompaniea  with  railways,  166;  enooar- 
af^  eetrnpetition  between  Bailw%y  Companies 
m  failme,  ib. ;  competing  linea  extingaished  by 
amalgamation  ib. ;  onr  internal  ocHnmmiiea- 
tioBB  by  wnaigamatiim  and  oomfaination  be- 
oeoia  a  great  momq;Mly,  ib. ;  good  effeota  of 
amalgamfttiftiii  in  the  case  of  uie  Nortfa-Eaatem 
Bailwi^,  167 ;  different  opinions  on  the  pdnci- 
ple  of  amalgamation,  168 ;  great  room  for  the 
ftenaoHdation  of  Irish  Railways,  ib. ;  aocoouao- 
datioai  for  third-elaaa  pasawigaTB  worae  than  in 
Mv  ether  oowatiy,  Ux;  exorbitancy  ef  the 


yih.;  tha natM  Isr- 
tive  of  developing  tba 
ttaa  pceaemt  BMMMaMMi 
My  ef  Lieland,  lA;  laaa 


lor  the 


amalgamation  of  Irish  lines,  ib. ;  Xodiaai  Rail- 
ways, 170;  value  of  Irish  raUway  property 
twen^-two  millions,  ibi. 

S. 
Saltaire,  daaoription  of  the  BMOHifaetocy  aik  277. 
Saltpstoe  aa  an  ingiediaat  dt  gxu^owdar,  66;  In- 
dian^^^;  thsMteing  prMsaa  bsoBiiidfrom 

Senior  (Nassan  W. )  ok  Irish  affaia,  18L 
Shakapeaaa  the  beat  mmpli  ef  paetia 


ment,  51. 


pMtie  davik^ 


Shelley  eoubraated  with  Oolab^  4a;  fam 'Oen- 

Shiric^'a  aeeoant  of  Ba^iiah  ilanapaiia,  liO; 
oonUntaof  thewvxk,  206l 

Stephenson  (Sir  M.)  origmfttor  of  indisB  rail- 
ways, 25. 


Tartar  oonqaest  <d  AaU^  70. 

Tennyson's  overoaacefuhiees  eenfof  ajtod  with  yat 

fe<atio%  48 :  will  no4  Detain  the  paettsamk  aa- 

algned  to  him  by  hia  •dmhrara,  ib. 
Thwytela,  or  whiMlea,  of  SheAeftd,  the  praMfpe 

of  the  bowie-knife,  274 
Thi^banlt*s  souvenirs  of  %mntj  yeara^  ntad»f»e 

at  Bedin,  179. 
Thomson  (Sir  W.)  on  the  Saenlar  Oooliiv  ef  the 

Earth,  105;  his  fandaMsntal  doatrine  eMm- 

ined,  105,  U)6. 
Troyim  (M.)  on  laoaatziBa  dweU]i«a,  2ia 

T. 
Vandyok's  portrait  of  Load  Strafford^  272. 
Vohintsiy  ^rstom  ef  Ohnr^  anppcMt,  ita  efvila, 


291. 


W. 


Wazham  (Arohbiehop  <^  Oaatarbary),  Dr.  Hook's 

life  of,  206;  hia  lelationa  to  Wctegr,  210; 

Erasona^s  deeoriptien  of  Warikam,  211. 
Whitaker'a  (Bz.)  'Histoigr  of  Osaven,*  'Loidis,* 

&c,  257. 
Woffington's  (Ptf)  talents  and  natural  gzaee,  11 ; 

compared  to  Horace's  Barine,  ib. ;  QunVl  reply 

to  her,  12. 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  parallel  between,  48; 

all  snooeedmg  Englkh  poetiy  f oOcwed  Wetdi- 

worth,  ib.  ^ 


Yorkshire,  itsfphyaioal  geognplgr,  268; 
of  four  districts,  255;  York  the  iraa  ei^patftl  of 
Boman  Britam,  256;  mamilaoiiiKea  and  nste- 
ral  resources,  ib. ;  contributors  to  the  hiatery 
of  the  county,  257;  Arohiteotural  and  Snr- 
tees  Sooietiea,  257,  258;  Daniih  elaaaeufc  bk 
dialect,  folk-loie  and  featuea,  260;  the  Oon- 
qneror's  devaatationa,  262;  the  Seotein,265; 
aaflerings  during  the  wars  of  the  Boaea^  267; 
Bievaulx,  ^laod,  and  Fomntaina  the  ohief 
monaatio  remains.  268,  260;  Yoric  Miaater, 
270;  the  smoke-dried  liiv«a  of  Leads,  Brad- 
ford, and  Sheffield,  273;  three  eanaaa  «i  the 
eminenoe  of  Yorimhire  aaa  oentre  of  manaftnv 
toree,  ib. ;  th«  great  Yorkshire  ooal-field,  ib. ; 
the  new  Yorkehire  iron-field  the  moat  ener- 
mous  addition  of  reoeni  timea  te  the  laaonroes 
oftiieooaatry,  275;  Yeaksyra  WQrtliifl%«6; 
difti^^^  ib^ 
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Aat.  I. — 7%e  Life  of  David  ffarrick  ;  from. 
Original  Family  Papem^  and  nuftunms 
wthlished  and  unpuMiiked  sources.  By 
iPiMT  FiTzesRAKD,  UJi^  ¥MJk^  AxAoT 
^  tke  '  Life  ^  6temV  ^^  2  yoh.  Loo* 
'^on,  1868. 

GittEicK  bas  not  been  forttmate  in  bis  bio- 

Sfhers.  He  bas  bad  three — ^Murphy, 
vies,  and  Boadeu.  The  two  first  wrote 
lives  of  bim,  wbicb  bavo  g*Qd  tbiQUgh  sev- 
mi  editions  ^f  the  last  wrote  m.  M«ii»ouv 
piiiud  to  two  bulky  quartos  «l  Qarrick's 
GMfMpoiMleiiM,  wbisb  war*  psbHsb^d  ia 
1831.  Murpby  and  Davies  knew  the  great 
Mtor.  They  wers  monbers  ofbis  Mmpany 
sl^  Dniry4aiie,^ — Marpbj,  doritt^  *  period 
^leb,  tboagb  briei^  was  loag^nodgfa  to  sal^ 
iitf  w*«n  bie  yfmxHv  tkal  ^  slatfo  wfts  oel 
mtrte  sphere -lor  hisTOTsatik>afl3Mri>itiwis 
g^iini,  and  also  to  ssoare  lim-mi  ntmrnMAe 
aMoiii  C^orebiiFa  Rgnmd  ;  aad  Davies 
fton  1752  to  1762,  wfa«a  be  ^tted  the 
bsardsy  pertly  tbrotigh  dreail  ol  C^rcbiU, 

e  because  he  foaad  he  e^tikl  io4  aiieiMl 
»  hia  shop — he  was  «  boelcae(ter^*-atid 
ts  the  bdsiaess  of  the  staged  *  Nobody,' 
■M  JoboeoB,  ^can  write  the  Hfe  of  a  maB 
W  those  who  have  eat^  and  drank,  add  lived 
i»«elal  intereoarse  with  hi».'  Bat «  man 
2*9  have  done  all  these  thkiga,  and  yet 
^9ito  a  li/e  very  ha4iy«  So  it  was  wM  b^ 
X&i^y  asd  Davies;  for  there  waabitternett 
i^thelr  faeaits  of  an  old  s««tidhi||^..  Movphy 
ai4  dfanalio  aul^ot,  and  Datlseas  «a  aetor, 
Mincied  wioiifs  to  rev^ifSi  i^ad  the  hn- 
|>iiMoii  to  resent  o£  heneftts  reoelved  and 
>^9iiis  Ibrgiven ;  and  the  leaf«a  of  their 
JWiuii  gnidges  tainted  '  both  thebr  works. 
Wt  Murphy's,  besMes  being  TOneiD<nus  is 
i^^Mwale,  and,  what  is  n|0re^  eoi^^fisiiig  la  » 
Vou  oxxv.  L—l 


man  whose  Aalogne  hi  eonedy  was  terse  and 
sparkling;  it  is  eatremely  pfoey.  That  of 
DarieSf  while  Bitieh  less  eotonred  brprejudice^ 
and  upon  lAte  whole  sensiblj  and  agreeably 
written,  IS  often  inooireet  in  its  details,  and 
far  from  <toiM4ete  in  it#  treatment  of  the  sob* 
ject  Wo  Monld  hate  had  very  diflRerent 
books  "from  both,  eonid  <h^  have  dreamed 
that  their  efwn  letters  %&-  Garriek,  wHb  tiie 
drafts  of  his  replies,  had -been  preserved,  and 
were  ono  di^  to-  rite  ia  Jadgment  against 
their  iAgraHtode  and  iniatftiee  to  one  who  had 
shown  ^em  signal  ^rbearanee,  and  loaded 
them  with  rep^kted  fi&vt>an. 

These  letters,  with^  the  rest  of  Garriek^ 
Correspondenee,  whieb  he  bad  careAiHy  pre- 
served aDd'doOtpwtted,  probably  with  a  view 
to  an  Atrtobiography  at  some  futovedate^ 
were  in  Boade&  baads.  He  bad'  not  ktfbwn 
Qarriek  either  on  the  stage  or  in  private. 
Bnt  these  dooament%  with  sneh  tnfortnation 
as  be  might  have  ohtjdried  from  Mrs.Oarrick, 
wbom  he  did  know,  were  enough  to  have 
enabled  him  to  prodnce  »  satisfectory  life* 
BoadeR,  however,  was  not  the  man  for  tbo 
work.  Ho  had  tieitbertb<}  sympathetic  ima^ 
gination,  the  dfsoridiimithifl^  jadgment,  nor 
the  vivaoity  of  style^  whi<^  it  dennanded  ; 
and  bis  ^Memo^'isnteagra^  in  details^  and 
moat  eolooriess  and  jejnne  in  treatmenl. 

That  be  did  not  even  make  a  jndieions 
selection  of  the  Oorteiq^ndence  whieb  be 
edited  is  now  certain.  •  Most  vahiable  as 
mneh  of  it  is,  not  a  litUe  eonld  well  iiave 
been  sparad  t»make  voem  f»r  what  ho  omit- 
ted. The  whote  Corraspondeiice  having 
come  many  yeara  after  into  Ute  bands  of  lilr. 
John  Povster,  those  wb«  cared  for  such  in* 
qniries  were  tahen  hf  •earprise  when  the  sn- 
nonneement  in  a  nifte  to  his  *  Life  of'  Oold- 
smith '  i^.  L >  249),  thit  the  httsrs  which 
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Boaden  bad  not  puUkhed  wonid  '  fonn  the 
most  striking  and  valaable  contribation  that 
has  jet  been  made  to  the  great  actor's  his- 
tory.' This  statement  was  in  some  measure 
confirmed  bj  the  quotations  given  by  Mr. 
Forster  from  a  series  of  Oarrick's  early  letters 
to  his  family ;  and  cariosity  was  still  further 
whetted  by  the  appearance  in  the  same  gen- 
tleman's Qlal^x;^t^  ^EJ^ys  on  C^urQhill  and 
Foo^  ^  other  let^rs  froqi  the  fapif  socirci, 
scarcely  less  interesting  from  the  light  which 
they  threw  upon  Garrick's  character  and  his 
relations  to  these  and  others  of  his  contem- 
poraries. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  judicious  and 
well-edited  selection  of  these  papers  should 
not  have  been  published,  and  left  to  spe^  for 
itself;  or,  Tat  all  events,  that  Mr/ Forster, 
or  some  other  writer  of  unquestionable  skill, 
should  not  have  worked  them  up  into  a  Life 
that  miffht  have  taken  a  place  in  literature  wor- 
thy of  the  g^nat  actoi-'s  if  p^t«tio»»  lAstaad  of 
this,  they  have  been  entirusted  to  the  author  of 
these  volun»esg  who  has|tfodit/Qe4.i^.v4>rk  which 
:assuredly  does  uot  answer  thsi^  coiiditioflu 

lake  Johospu^s  friend,  Bi,roht  Mr.  Fit^ 
fferald  scfuis  to  be  *  a  dead  hanid  at  a  iife«' 
Within  two  veara  or  so  be  bii»gia|^pled  with 
•Charles  LamVs  >t»d  Sterpe's,  apd  n^  Gar- 
rick's is  before.iM  in^iwo  v<JmB^  that  noo}^ 
ber  together  nearly  a.theusaa4  pag^  Xiha 
4iU  ba^y  literary  work,  it  ia  jpioob  tpo  long* 
If  lives  are  to  he  wntte^i  oi^  this  seala^  we 
mus^  as  Sydney  Smith  sai^ftet  back  W  the 
^ays  of  Methusaleh,  when  men's  years  were 
•counted  by  huodfeds  and  410^  by  tena»  But 
length  is  not  its  only  or  its  wor^t  Csali,  It  naata 
lUMuiraf  J,  judgment  in  selection,  and  method 
in  arrangement ;  and  i8,.beaideg,  at  o^cetaw* 
dry  and  slovenly  in  stf  Je»  M^.  Fit^^rakl  ia 
imercile^  W>  the  inaeeura^ies  of  other  people. 
His  own  are  legion.  He  talki^  kx  ^mople, 
of  Garrick\  when  he  mmm  Xhoiasof|\ 
*Tancred  and  SigisaM»n(]a*  (foU  ii.p.  121), 
of  '  tiie  great  Earl  of  Chatban,'  \\m\md  fii 
Lord  Chesterfield  (vol.  i«,  p«  'Td^yp-^th^e^  mmt 
Earl  of  Chatba^n  in  1737 1 — ph^ces  the  Ueiitb 
of  Foote,  not  at  D«ver,  bali  at  *a  lonely 
French  port'  (vol  ii<»  p^  U^\^,  and  tells  us 
(vol  L,  page  224)  thai  a  speech  which  Gai> 
rick  wrote  .(ot  Machete's  last  aeone,.  and 
which  has  uot  witjiij^  the  apemory  of  pl|iy- 
.'floers  been  spoken  o«i  the  stagf^  *  will  alwa^a 
keep  its  pla^o '  th?rc:  The  sag^e  blundeong 
heedlessness  pecvadee  Ma.  Fit«^;#n^*s  s^le. 
Here  are  a  few  eaasapfea  of  hja  tm^ooi  for 
svDtax.  *  Carrying  the  preeittos.  wares  in 
their  pockets  tha|t  ifa#  to  maka  all.  their  foN 
tunes  (voL  i^  p,  35).  '  There  mku  dym^a 
crowds  AoflUiM '  (Itoii,  ^  ^M).  '  The  popil 
whom  he  fani^ied  was  fast^psloe^beh^w '  (lbid«, 
2V  3Q)^    Th^  ^pfwmo,  q(  ik.,  titi^rAldV 


sentences,  amuMOg  at  first,  becomes  irritatii^ 
by  repetition.  In  one  place  he  informs  us 
that  a  leading  wit  and  critic  at  the  Bedford 
Coffeehouse  was  to  be  seen  there  nightly 
after  he  was  dead.  '  Here,  too,  trcu  sem 
.tj^t  wild  and  witty,  and  drunken  Dr.  Bar- 
fowby,  who,  after  a  jovial  life,  had  died  the 
death  that  so  often  attends  on  a  joyial  life' 
(vol.  i-  ]^  283).  But  the  shock  of  sudi 
noneew  is  lol^rable^  compaved  to  fte|W 
wfldei^ng  effect  produced  by  Mn  Fittgeraid^s 
utter  disregard  of  method,  or  the  simple 
rules  which  regulate  the  use  of  the  pronooa. 
]nto  <he  middle  of  a  passage  about  one  person 
he  constantly  thrusts  what  is,  in  fact,  a  note 
about  somelM>dy  else,  and  then  goes  on  with 
the  mniQ  thread  of  his  narrative  in  a  waT 
\hat  makes  it  impossible  to  know  of  which 
he  is  speaking.  80  little  master,  too,  of  the 
simplest  rales  of  composition  is  the  gentle* 
man,  who  has  undertaken  to  give  the  world 
a  critical  estimate  of  the  literarr  medta.  of 
Lamb  and  Sterne^  that  he  can  fill  page  nppn 
page  with  sentences  such  as  these : 

*flnafi»4liifti  nreceadiag  was  wdcoeaaA  hj 
the  to^iM  with  wiflit^  Rpw  rather  &BQiah04l»r 
want  of  real  nutriment/  (v.  ii  p.  157).  ^It 
was  the  last  thing  in  the  world  he  dreamed, 

*■ inte 

'A 
pamphlets 

womd  be  curious.  f%€  British  Aftwettm  is^  a 
verf  imperfsit  ^athtrin^,  hut  whose  numbst'U^ 
smvsrfcoaskkrcMs:  <v.  L  note  p.  244).  'to 
one  Mar  ^bt  '67,  Qmssriak  wmst  havm  kmm 
hroii§hiw0rd^ih09Usi^smd.4gmaasd^mmm' 
(v.  L  p.  323.) 

Nor  ia  Mf.  Filvfatald.  iiio«e  aecorata  ia 
steteaiienlthaiiiii6tyle»  Another  s4rikiag*d«- 
feot  of  bia  book  is  the  absenoe  of  reference  l» 
Uaaoth^riliati  Evea  wheie  he  dees  miilif 
theitt'-Hna»e4>eeBi»a»ce  it  is  in  aneh  lani; 
terns  m '  Cradoek,'  ^KifkmaV  /  StocbM^' 
'  Cooke.'  ThegiMMvli^ailer  ia  not  roach  *• 
wiser  ior  smsh  a.refire»o«.aa  this.  HeiisdMl 
likelf  t#  know  even  of  this  ezistenae  jof 
StoeMakta  or  CraAoek's  MeaMHca  of.thMR- 
selvesrerof  KickmaaV  or  Cooke's  JiooMm 
of  Ma<>UiB.  And  even  when  Mr,  Fit7fsiiM' 
cendieacefida  to  farniah  thia  faiqt  clue  to  hk 
aothority,  it  ia  no  easy  task  to  verify  hii 
staUoteata^for,  ja  a  mlai  be  gives  no  cilalipft. 
of  either  yp^mm  or  page,  the  vahm  of  W' 
statemeot  ia  Jk  work  based^  as  this  is,  ewtiulf 
on  what  ottser  people  hav«  writtefi>  nnis4  St 
oaime  depaai  whoUr  on  the  ohametstx^ 
the  aenrao,  fseia.whieh  it  oonittk  BaiHi^ 
Fitilgamld  sivBteoMaioally  dayrityos  bis  cefldM 
qfthi^lest  Page aft4r  page  is  JuaiiiifiuMii 
oat  of  Tata.  Wilkineon'^ .  Mra.  BeHasgrK* 
Stookdala*s»  Da?ica\  and.  other  mtmfm 
without  a  Wfr4  of  »cki(Mledguu^t  ttn 
l^tlM  poMiahad  bfi  ik«de«  are  <|ual>d»<ft 


i0#a^. 


WiVflMK^ 


as  a  ml*,  «•  Mieatioii  k  gire*  of  tlie  Mume 
from  ittkich  IImi  ^lotali^m  «« tidMB. 

Bat  eMQgli  o€  Iff.  Vilxgmad'  Md  lin 
skfiftoio^iigi  I    MoraflMHMitwill  ft  be  to 

to  the  great  actor  and  aaiaUe  «mo  wiioM 
storv  he  has  attempted  not  very  happily  to  tell. 
l5aTid  Crarrick  waa  bora  at  the  Angel  Idb, 
Hereford,  oa  the  19th  February*  1716.    He 
irm  Frendb  by  deMaak    Hk  ^sateraal  grawl* 
feller,  David  Ganicf  or  fiunqve,  a  Freoeh 
ProleBlaai  of  Md  family,  had  eteaf>€d  to 
Bnglimd  after  the  rerocatkyn  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantea,  reachhigLoiidon  on  the  5th   of 
October,  16C5,    Ther^  he  was  joined  in  the 
following  December  by  his  wife,  who  had 
taken  a  month  to  make  the  passage  from 
Bordeatui  In  a  wretched  bark  of  fenrteen 
tons,  *  with  etrottff  tentpesta,  and  at  great  pertl 
of  being  loati'  Sacn  i^as  the  fnveleracy  of  their 
persecntiorfl^  that,  in  effecting  their  own  ea* 
cipe,  these  poor  people  had  to  leave  behind 
them  their  only  chiM,  a  b<^  called  Peter, 
ifho  was  oat  at  mrse  at  Baatide,  near  Bor- 
deaox.    It  waa-  not  tffl  May,  1687,  that  little 
Peter  waa  restored  to  them  by  his  nnrs^ 
Mary  Bftnignier,*  who  came  over  to  I^ondon 
with  him.     By  thia  time  a  danghler  had 
hflen  bom,  and  other  sons  and  danghtera  fol- 
lowed; bat  of  a  nnmerons^kmrTy  three  alone 
wrrived— Peter,  Jane,  and  I>i9\d.     Dav^d 
settled  at  Liaboii  as  a  wine  merchant,  and 
Peler  entered  the  army  m  ITW.    Hia  regi- 
ment was  quartered  at  Lichfield ;  and  some 
ei^teen  months  after  he  received  his  com- 
nnation,  he  married  Arabella,  the  daughter 
of  the  Ret.  Mr.  Clongh,  Vicar  Choral  of  the 
cittiedntl  there.    There  was  no  fbrtnne  on 
eMier  ride,  but  Mneh  affe<Aieii.    The  nsnal 
Tesolt  followed.    Ten  children  were  bom  tn 
wid  tooeeaaioiH  Df  whom  mv&q  anrvived. 
Or  these  tbe  third  was  David,  whomado  his 
appesTMic^  sonawhat  inopportanely,  white 
hk  Either,  tlietr  a  lieutenant  of  dragoons,  was 
•tHereferd'on  recrtfitiuffiservice. 

Lichfield  was  the  home  of  the  femily. 
There  was  goad  blood  on  both  sides  of  it, 
and  they  were  admitted  into  the  best  society 
of  the  pUce^  and  held  in  deserved  respecL 
"Otmi  waa  ackvaryi>iigbtboy ;  of  quick  ob- 
SttvafcSoB,  apt  at  mimiary,  and  of  an  enga- 
ging temjNtk  Such  learning  as  the  grammar- 
whool  of  the  town  c6u!d  pve  he  obtained ; 
tnd  his  training  here,  and  at  Edial  some 
TMtfs  aftewacds  aadea  hk  iowtisman  8amaal 
^ebiMoii^  ^mUioed  mmm  of  the  fruitB  of  a  Kb« 
wrf  education  than  conmJonly  reswilts  even 
from  schooling  of  a  more  elaborate  aod  cost- 
V  kind*    The  occlM^ioaal  visita  of  a  strolling 


*  HotlContgorier,  as  printed  by  Mr.  Ftttgerald, 
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t»op  t>f  playert  gave  tlie  future  Roscius  his' 
first  taste  of^the  fascinations  of  the  drama. 
To  see  was  to  resolve  to  emulate,  and  be- 
fore he  was  eleven  years  old  he  distinguished 
hioiseK  ia  tkepart  cff  Seneant  KHein  a  per- 
(bMnanae^f  PkMN{uhaf^s^Heerditing  Offloer,' 
oi^gaolMd  fi>r  ^le  amusement  of  their  frieads 
by  his  eonpa«ions  and  hiaMeY<l 

Meanwhile  the  cares  of  a  numeraas  family 
ware  grawiac  upoa  his  parents.  To  meet 
itaetpenses^  his  mther  exchanged  from  the 
drflg#sns  TSrto  a  iitarehfiag  regime ut,  and 
want  open  hidf  nay.  Peter,  the  eldest  lK>y, 
had  gone  into  tne  Navy  ;  and  upon  the  invi* 
tatlon  of'tha  anele,  whose  name  he  bore, 
OQug  Dsiv^  then  only  eleven,  was  sent  to 
lisbon,  apparently  with  the  erpeotation  that 
a  ptevisioa  for  life  would  be  made  fSf>r  him 
id  his  niieie's  business.  Bat  either  his  uflole 
had  no  such  intentimi,  or  the  boy  fbund  the 
oceopation  dietasteM,  for  his  stay  ia  Porta- 

Sdid  not  ertend  orer  maay  months. 
Oft  as  it  was,  he  suoeesded  in  making  fatm^ 
self  poeular  there  by  his  vivaeity  aad  tafe«its. 
After  dinner  he  wonid  be  set  upoa  the  table 
to  recila  to  the  guests  passages  f^om  the 
plays  they  were  fii^iHar  with  at  lMtne«  A 
very  pleasant  iamate  he  muet  have  been  in 
the  house  of  his  we1i-to«do  baehelor  undei 
No  doubt  be  was  sent  hou&e  with  something 
handsome  in  his  pocket ;  and  when  a  few 
years  afterwards  the  uncle  oame  back  to 
Boj^iand  to  die,  be  left  his  nephew  100(y^-^ 
twice  as  much  as  he  gave  to  any  others  of 
the  fimiilv. 

OarHckni  fiither,  who  had  fbr  some  years 
been  makiuff  an  inefTectnal  struggle  to  keep 
hie  head  above  water  upon  m  half-pay, 
found  he  eould  do  so  no  longer,  and  in  1781 
he  jeiaed  his  regiment,  which  had  been  sent 
out  to  garrison  Gibraltar,  leaving  behind  him 
his  wi^  broken  in  health,  to  hce  single- 
handed  the  debti  and  duns,  the  worries  and 
anxieties,  of  a  large  family.  In  her  son 
David  she  found  the  beat  snppari  His 
heart  and  head  were  ever  at  work  to  soften 
her  triaK  and  his  gay  sniritdoabtless  bright* 
ened  with  many  a  smile  the  sad  wistfhfeaesa 
of  her  anaions  iboe^  Tlia  ftnre  in  her  heme 
was  meagre,  and  the  dresses  of  its  inmatea 
scanty  and  well  warn  ;  tftill  there  were  lov« 
ing  hearts  ie  k  which  were  drawn  closer 
together  bf  their  very  privatioas.  But  tba 
poor  lady's  heart  was  away  with  the  father. 

'I  must  teU  mj  dear  Ufe  and  soul,'  she 
writes  to  him  ia  a  letter  quoted  bv  Mr.  Fit^ 
fferald,  which  reads  like  a  bit  of  Thackeray  or 
Sterne,  *  that  I  am  not  able  to  live  any  longer 
Without  him ;  for  I  grow  very  jealous,  fiut 
in  the  midrt  of  all  this  I  do  not  blame  my  dear. 
I  have  very  sad  dreams  for  yoo.  ...  but  I- 
hav«tbepfeasQrewhenIamup,ta  think, weca. 


I  -with  jou,  how  tdnder.  .  .  .mj  4e«r  wou24 
be  to  me  ;  nav  was,  when  1  was  with  70U  last 
O I  that  I  had  you  in  my  arms.  I  would  tell 
my  dear  life  how  much  I  am  his. — A.Q-/ 

HeY  husband  h$d  then  be^  ob\j  two 
y^aragoue*  Three  mora  weary  yean  weM 
to  paw  before  she  was  to  see  him  anaio. 
This  was  in  1736,  and  he  retunied^  shatter- 
ed in  health  and  spirits,  to  die  within  little 
moce  than  a  year.  One  year  more,,  and  she, 
teoy  the  sad  faithful  oiothery  whose  '  dear 
life '  was  restored  to  ber  arms  only  to  be 
t^n  from  thorn  by  $  sterner  pertingi  was 
herself  at  rest. 

,  During  his  fistber^s  absence  Garrtek  had 
not  been  idle.  His  boBy  braiD  And  i^estloas 
fiiecy  had  been  laying  up  stores  of  obser* 
vation  for  future  use.  He  was  a  general 
favourite  ie  the  Lichfield  circle-— amosiag 
the  oldf  and  heading  the  sports  of  the  yonng 
-^winning  the  hearts  of  aU.  Gilbert  Walme- 
1^,  B^istrar  of  the  Eodesiastieal  Oonrt,  a 
good  and  wise  friend,  who  hsd  known  and 
loved  him  £roni -childhood,  took  him  nnder  his 
special  care.  On  his  sagges^oU)  possibly  by 
his  help,  David'  and  hie  brother  George  were 
sent  as  pupils  to  Johnson's  acad^y  at 
Edial,  to  ooniplete  their  atndies  in  Jjatinand 
French.  Ganitk  and  Johnson  had  been 
friends  before,  and  there  was  indeed  but 
seven  years'  difference  in  their  ages.  Bat 
Johnson  even  then  impressed  Jiis  pupil  with 
a4iense  of  superiority,  which  never  afterwards 
left  him ;  while  Garrick  establisbed  an  e<}ual]y 
lasting  hold  upon  the  somewhat  qaprioious 
heart  of  his  ungainly  masteA  From  time  to 
time  he  was  taken  by  friends  to  London, 
wjb^re,  in  the  theatres  that  were  to  be  the 
soenes  of  his  future  triumphs,  he  had  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  souse  of  the  leading  per* 
formers,  whom  he  was .  afterwards  to  eclipse. 
Even  in  these  early  days  the  dream  of  cofMug 
with  these  favourites  of  the  town  had  taken 
possession  of  him«  But  he  kept  it  to  him* 
se2(  well  knowin|;  the  shock  he  would  have 
ii^ieted  on  the  kiftd  hearts  at  home,  had  he 
suggested  to  them  the  possibility  of  Bwok  a 
caveer  for  himself. 

By  the  time  his  father  returned  from  Gib- 
raltar Garriek  was  nineteen.  A  profession 
must  be  d)os6%  and  the  Jaw  appears  to  have 
been  thon^t>  the  fittest  for  n  youth  of  so 
UMudi  readiness  and  address,  find  with  an  ob- 
vionsly  unusnal  faculty  of  i^eech.  Some 
further  preliminary  studies  were,  however, 
indispensable.  He  could  not  afford  to  go  to 
either  universitv,  and  in  tbia  strait  his  friend 
Walmsley  bethought  him  of  a  *dear  old 
friend*  at  Bocheste^the  Rev,  Mr.  Colson, 
afterward  Lucasian  I'rofessor  at  Cambridge, 
a  man  of  eminenoe  in  science,  as  a  person 
moet  likely  to  give  young  Gvrick  tM  inr 


stmetion  fai  'msAenaticil  fkikmiphy,  aod 
huaiaoe  learning '  which  was  deewd  ro^ai- 
site  to  eompiele  bit  mlmc$lkkrtL  Tm  hm, 
tkerefbie,  a  letter  wm  des^tched^  vkiog  him 
to  undertake  the  ekaif  ei  fnaa  wlQch  we 
an  autbeiHic  nod  agie^U»']^tstnie  ai 
young  feliov's  <diaraeter :. 

*  He  is  a  Tery  sensible  fallow,  and  a  good 
scholar,  nineteen,  of  sober  and  good  disposi- 
tions, i^d  is  as  ingenious  and  promising'  a 
young  jnaa  as  ever  i  knew  In  my  ife.  Few 
mstnictiona  on  yo«f  nde  will  do,  sad  in  tke 
interval  of  stody  he  will  ber  an  agreeable  oqib^ 

E anion  for  you.  This  yonng  gstttteoMA  hag 
sen  much  with  me,  ever  since  he  was  a  child, 
and  I  have  taken  much  nleasnre  in  instructing 
him,  and  have  a  great  aflection  and  esteem  for 
him.' 

Mr.  Colson  accepted  the  proposal;  bat  by 
the  time  the  terms  had  he%ik  arranged,  an- 
other younff  native  of  I^chfield,  in  whom 
Walmsley  felt  no  slight  interest,  had  deter* 
mined  to  move  southward  to  try  his  fortunesi 
and  was  also  to  be  bronght  ond^  Mr«  Col- 
son^s  notice.  This  was  Samuel  Johnson, 
whose  Edial  Academy  had  bj.  this  time  been 
starved  out,  but  for  whom  iiondon,  the  laat 
hope  of  ambitious  scholars,  was  still  open* 
He  had  written  his  tragedy  of  *  Irene,'  and 
it  had  found  provincial  admirersi  Walmsley 
among  the  numbec,  who  thought  a  tragedy 
in  verse  the  open  sesame  to  fame  and  fortune^ 
For  London,  therefore,  Johnson  and  Garrick 
started  together— JohnsQUi  as  he  used  after- 
wards to  say,  with  two-|pence«haIfDenny  in 
his  pocket,  and  Garrick  with  three  halfpence 
in  his;  a  mocking  cidagfferation,  not  very 
wide,  however,  of  the  tr^*  Walmsify  an- 
nounced their  departure  to  Mr.  Colson  om 
the  2nd  March,  iTdTt  in  t]^e  often-^Moted 
words : — 

^He  (a&rriek)  aoid  anether  nfi|bb<wr  of 
mine,  one  Mr.  Johnson,*  aet  out  this  memkig 
for  London  tc^ther ;  Daw  Qarriok  to  be  with 
YOU  early  next  week :  and  Mr.  JohnscA  to  try 
his  fate  with  a  tragedy,  and  to  see  to  get  him* 
self  employed  with  some  translation,  either 
from  the  Latin  or  the  French.  Johnson  is  a 
very  good  scholar  and  poet,  and  I  have  great 
hopes  will  turn  out  a  fine  tragedy  writer.' 

e  In  1769,  when  Qarrkk  win  one  -of  the  noei 
notable  meo  in  Eki^nd,  the  JettsrS  of  Waimslfiy  to 
Colson  were  published  by  Mm  Ifswliafi;  Coklon'e 
daughter.  8be  sent  the  originals  at  the  same 
titne  to  Garrick's  friend,  Mr.  Sharp,  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  great  actor.  In  ths  very  ehartt!D|<  letter  to 
GentcAr  whieh  aeeoBip«iie4ibei&,-IIICBbarpsB(fi^ 
<If  I  bed  oaUs(l,as  Isomtessdo^en  Da  Jshn- 
son,  ap4  showed  him  one  of  thom  where  he  is  men- 
tioned aa  on6  Johnson,  I  shoula  have  risked  perhaps 
the  sneer  of  one  of  his  ghastly  8mllefi.*—{  Gharri* 
Omrrespondm^  V.  L  p.  S84.>  TMS  remark  Mr. 
FitegerakL  wKh  ebaraoteristio  iaaeouraey,  sserihei 
to  a  8(eerew. 
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fbr  MQae  T0*o«  not  n^w  known  Oiifrkik 
did  not  ^  to  Mr.  OoIboii  fi  a  week.  On 
Mftebinf  t(>w«  lie  kNit  no  time  IB  getting  lilfll- 
■elf  udmrtled  to  tbe  Heiioiir*ble  fioe^f  of 
liicoTaVIott  (10th  Mtr^,  1V97)  by  pay- 
DMbt  of  the  wiBiMimi  4be  of  01.  9#.  4<^.,  the 
only  act  of  hieniboi^ip  whi<A  he  appears 
erer  to  ha^e  pe^onned  He  etayed  in  Lou- 
don  with  Johneoa  lor  ioroe  time,  and  their 
inanoea  iA  bo  low  that  they  had  to  borrow 
hL  on  l^eir  joint  note  frotn  one  Wlleox,  a 
bookaetler  and  aeqnalmao^  of  OarHckV,  who 
afterwards  proved  one  of  Johnson's  best 
(Hendft  Most  probabty  OarrickV  plans  of 
BindT  under  Mr.  Oohon  were  disooncerted 
by  the  Sllneu  of  bis  father/  who  died  witbin 
a  month  after  Qarriok  had  started  from  Lich- 
field. Nor  was  It  mtil  the  death  soon  after- 
wards of  the  Lisbon  nnele,  and  the  opening 
to  GarrtA  of  Ms  leooil  l^aey,  fliat  he  fonnd 
hiflMelf  in  a  ooodition  to  nicor  that  expense. 
Late  in  1737  he  went  to  Roebestei^  and  to- 
■mined  with  Mr.  Colson  fbr  some  months, 
bat  wkh  what  advan^ige  can  be  only  matter 
of  conjecture.  Cotton,  like  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Cargiil,  as  deseribed  by  Meg  Dods,  was 
'just  dang  donnart  wf  learning,* — a  man 
too  macfa  absorbed  in  dbstmse  seientttc 
itodieB  to  be  the  fttest  of  tntors  for  a  yon^ 
of  the  mercnrial  temperament  and  social 
habits  of  Garriek.  But  there  was  so  tmieh 
of  honest  arabitiOT  aad  natnral  goodness  of 
dispocitioK  in  hli  papil,  that  it  may  safbly  be 
Momed  ho  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  the  learn- 
ing of  the  man,  of  whose  pecoHarities  he 
most  have  been  qoite  aware  before  he  placed 
himself  under  his  charge.  Whatervr  Ms 
pmgress  in  the  liMrcB  humanhresj  Roeheeeer 
was  at  good  a  field  as  any  fbr  such  a  stndent 
of  character  and  mannera.  He  certainly 
made  himself  liked  in  the  femify,  and  Col- 
Ma's  daogkter,  Mrs.  NewKng,  reoaWng  her- 
self to  €kirricl^s  notioe  twwty  years  aftsr- 
^vr^  spoidDS  of  the  great  picasnre  with 
^ich  die  reibels  *npon  the  happy  minntes 
Itis  viraeity  eaosed'  daring  his  stay  with 
thenu 

Bsriy  in  17Sd  Oarrick  retnmed  to  Uchield. 
By  this  tine  his  brother  Peter  had  left  the 
Bary,  and  Miomed  home.  There  were  fire 
Where  and  Mstert  to  be  provided  fbr,  so 
F«ter  and  ho  einbbed  thdr  httle  fbrlones,  and 
^  op  itil>Qsines8  aa  wine  merebanta  in  Lich- 
^  and  Lpndon.  Darid,  by  this  time  tolera- 
%  toiKfir  with  ttie  ways  of  town,  and  not 
mkaown  at  Ae  eefte  hoiaa  where  his  wines 
^^t  be  in  demaml,  todk  charge  of  the  Lon- 
^«  bmioess.  Vaiiha  were  taken  (n  Dorbam 
i»td,  between  the  Strand  aad  the  rirer, 
]*^  the  AMpM  Terrace  now  sUads,  aad 
^  Fede^  ifr  hie  aaoai  riein  of  srotesqae  ex- 
YgeratioB,  n^  to  say,  he^had  laMrn  tiie 


gi*at  act<^  •  with  three  qaarte  of  vinegar  In 
tho  cellar,  calling  himself  a  wine  merchant'  * 
Of  Oawick  at  tfcis  period  we  get  a  rivid 
gliaqise  from  Macklin,  an  estaWiahed  actor, 
who  was  then  Garrick's  inseparable  friend, 
bat  was  afterwards  to  prove  a  constant  thorn 
in  hfl  rfde  thr^gh  life,  and  his  most  maKg- 
nant  detractor  after  death.  Garriek  •was 
theb,^  as  MaekHn  t(M  his  own  biographer 
Ooke,  'a  very  sprightly. yomig  man,  neifly 
made,  of  an  expressive  countenance,  and  most 
agreeable  manners.'  Mr.  Cooke  adds,  npon 
^e  same  anthoHty  :*— 

^Thestaea  peaaeseed  hinrwholir;  heoedd 
talk  or  think  of  nothing  but  the  theatre;  'and 
as  the^  often  dined  together  in  select  parties, 
Garriek  rendered  hicDseu  the  idol  of  the  meet- 
ing by  his  mimicry,  anecdotes,  <fcc.  With  other 
fimds  of  information,  he  possessed  a  number  of 
good  travelHnff  stories,'  (with  which  his  youth* 
nd  ^royage  to  Lisbon  had  Mparent^  snpp4ied 
knn),  *  which  ha  narrated,  ffir  (addad  the  veto- 
raa),  m  sueh  a  veki  of  plasaaotry  and  rteh 
humour,  as  X  have  seldom  aeeai  equalled.'-^ 
Chohe'i  Life  of  MacHin,  p.  96. 

There  conld'be  only  one  conclusion  to 
snch  a  state  of  things.  The  wine  business 
languished — that  it  was  not  wholly  mined, 
and  Oarrick  with  it,  shows  that  with  all  his 
love  of  society  he  was  able  to  exercise  great 
prudence  and  self-restraint  ^Though  on 
pieaanre  bent,  he  had  a  frngal  mlnd.^  Eaij 
nabits  of  self-denial,  and  the  thoughts  of  the 
young  brothers  and  Asters  at  Lichfleid,  were 
enough  to  check  everything  like  extravar 
gance,  though  tbcy  could  not  control  the 
passion  which  was  hourly  feediug  itself  upon 
the  study  of  plays  and  intercourse  with  play, 
era,  aad  beaniu^  him  onwards  to  the  inevita- 
ble goal.  Their  society,  and  that  of  the  wita 
Bmd  critios  about  tow«,  were  tbe  natirral 
element  for  talents  such  as  his  He  conW 
even  then  tnrn  an  epigram  or  copy  of  verses, 
for  which  his  friend  Johnson  would  secure  a 
place  in  the  *  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  Parar 
graphs  of  dramatic  criticism  frequently  ex»- 
ercised  his  pen.  He  had  a  farce,  'Lethe/ 
accepted  at  Drury  Lane,  and  another,  *  The 
Lying  Valet,'  ready  fbr  the  stage.  Actors 
and  managers  were  anK>ng  his  iutimates.  He 
had  the  mtrie  behind  the  scenes  at  the  two 
great  bouses,  Drary  Lane  and  Covent  Oar- 
den,  and  his  histrionic  powers  were  so  well 
recognised,  that  one  evening,  in  1740,  when 
Wo^ward  was  too  ill  to  go  on  as  barfeqnfn, 
at  the  Httle  theatre  in  Goodman's  Fwlds^ 
Garriek  was  allowed  to  take  his  phice  for  the 
early  scenes,  and  got  through  them  so  weFl 
that  the  substitution  was  not  surmised  by  tbe 
andience. 

Nor  had  his  been  a  mere  lonngerV  det^ht 
in  the  pleaaofe*  of  the  theatre.    The  axfom 


tibftl  tb,e  slffge  is  mni^t,  wfcidi  49€»  Mt 
*  hold  the  mirror  «p  to  Dataire,'  h»d  iaktfi 
deep  bold  opon  hk  miiid*  Bui  from  tke^ac- 
tnal  sUge  be  found  that  Bataia,  etpooinUj 
in  the  poetioal  donna,  bad  all  bqft  ?aiiiabed««od 
io  iU  plaeo  had  «ome  a  pvfe^  c<mv«Q(kHiid 
and  inoQotoiu>ii8  atyle  of  deelaooatiois  irjtb.a 
aiareotjped  system  of  aetion  «#  less  foffwal 
«Dd  uaceal.  There  yim  a  noble  opeaiag  fnr 
my  one  who  should  baive  tbo  conn^  and 
the  gifts  to  return  to  nature  and  to  trutb^  and 
Garnck  felt  that  it  was'm  him'  to  effect  tbe 
desired  revolution.  That  the  poUiie  were  pr^ 
pared  to  welcome  a  reform  had  been  demon- 
tealed  by  4he  vuecees,  in  F^bmnrj,  1141^  of 
bis  frfend  Mtfcklin  M;  Drarj  Lane,  in  the  nait 
of  Sfavlock,  which  tiie  public  had  np  to  thajb 
time  beea  accustomed  to  see  treated  on  the 
stage  as  a  comic  part.  Heading  bis  Sbaka- 
pemre  by  the  light  of  bis  vigoroos  ]iiieUeot» 
-MaeUin  mm  theiiDnii^ise  soope  ike  obaMctiH' 
4iiffiorded  fbt  the  display  of  ▼atted  paKion  and 
emotioB.  Nvlwe  had  gtren  him  tbe  fiby- 
lock  look,  and  in  bis  heart  be  had  ^  the  irrero^ 
cable  hate  and  study  of  revenge,*  of  which  ^e 
joharaoter  is  so  gjMud  an  expression.  In  the 
early  soenea  be  riveted  tbo  audience  by  tbe 
hard  cuttiog  force  of  his  manner  and  utter- 
;ance*  Tke  uiird  act  eiane^  and  hero  he  saya : 

*  I  knew  I  should  have  the  puH,  and  reserved 
myself  aoeordingly.  At  this  period  I  throw 
otit  ail  my  ftre ;  and,  as  tine  contrasted  passioBS 
of  joy  for  the  merchant's  kMses  sod  grief  fin* 
tbeelopeaient  of  Jeasiea,  open  a  ioe-fidid  for  an 
actor's  powos,  I  hftd  the  good  foi^tu^  to  please 
beyond  my  warmest  expectations.  Tbe  whole 
house  was  in  an  uproar  of  applause,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  pause  between  the  speeches,  to  give 
it  vent  so  as  to  be  heard.' 

'  No  money,  no  Htle,'  added  tbe  Teteran  as 
be  reeled  his  trinmpb,  ^  oooid  purchase  what  I 
fsh.  And  let  no  man  tell  me  after  this  wlMt 
£uno  will  not  inspire  a  man  to  do,  and  kiow  ^r 
the  attainment  of  it  will  not  remunerate  bis 
greatest  labours.  By  Ch--d,  sir,,  though  I  was 
not  worth  fifty  pounds  in  the  world  at  this 
time,  yet,  let  me  tell  you,  I  was  Charles  the 
<3beat  for  that  night.'— Cbo)fce'«  Life  of  Madh- 
2lr».-^p.  93. 

Kacklia's  powers  weee  ot  an  ezoeptional 
kind.  He  wanted  variety  and  flexibility,  aid 
tiuMe  grncea  of  pemm  and  manner  wbipk 
.M^  ia^Uapeasable  to  a  gveat  actor.  His  sno- 
eess  «aS|  tberefoie^  only  oHMnentary ;  and  it 
;waa  left  to  his  yonnc  friend  am)  eompanioB 
to  complete  the  reform,  of  wUoh  kia  own 
treatment  of  Shytock  waa  tbo  first  indieatioii. 

Nor  was  that  reform  far  distant  The 
▼ery  next  summer  was  to  deoide  Qarrick's 
c^eer.  His  broodings  were  now  to  take 
actual  shape.  But  before  hazarding  an  ap- 
pearance m  ]>ndon  be  wisely  reaolved  to 
teat  his  powera-  in  the  •cewaliqr';  and  with 


l]^  rleir>k#  f^eftidoasa  Io  Ifamitk  wkfr  Uie 
aompAMT  of ^itfardt  theAf«aae^  af  tbe  Good- 
NMin?a  Fields'  Xkeatue,  and  aan^  hia  •Pftn- 
anee  «n4er  tba  aaase  of  Lydtfal  as  Aoean 
in  Bonihen's  tragedy  of  ^  Oro#MliOu'  Ibis 
be  folk>w0d  tip  by  ie?efal  tAet  ehflraelevs, 
both  tragic  aad  eonaic,  noaa  of  tbeaa  of  fisat 
importance^  but  sufficient  to  ghre  luaQ  ease 
on  the  t^%  and  at  tbe  aame  tbne  anable 
hm  to  aseevtaia  wbereia  kia  alvmiglb  ky. 
Hiaaneoesa  waaiMi^neatk>aable,'ia»d  dacid^ 
faim  oaappeaKog  to  a  London  iiadMMe, 

The  i^iMm  in  wbieh  Oamck  tfaos  and 
thfoagbocrt  bia  earaer  oArpassed  all    kia  con- 
temporaries was  tbe  power  of  ktiHtting  with 
tbe  ea^eaciea  of  tbe  acet»e.    He  lost  himself 
in  bia  j^tft    It  spoke  diimigb  bin  ;  and  the 
greater  tbe  play  it  demanded  of  em64ion 
and  jpassion,  the  naore  difeirsifled  tbe  ex- 
preaaioa  and  action  for  wkieb'  k  g^re  adope, 
tbe  move  briUiaatly  did  bia  genhia  aaaert 
itself.    Hia  4ea  aaawered  to  bia   faeMaga, 
aad  ita  workings  gave  warning  of  bin  wonfe 
before  be  ottered  tbem ;  bis  voioe^  melodl- 
Ooa  and  fnH  of  toile,  tbeogb  &r  from  atrong, 
bad  tbe  penednatiag  quality  bard  to  define, 
bnt  which  ia  aever  waai^ng  either  in  tbe 
gfeatoaator  or  tbe  gre^t  aetor;  and  bia  1 
Qtei   light,   graeefoX  Md    well 
-tbongh  aader  tbe  average  aiae,  waa*  eqaal  to 
every  demand  wbieh  bis  imonlaive  aalare 
made  upon  it.    We  can  aee  ail  tbia  in  tbe 
poftifeits  of  him  eten  at  tbb  early  period. 
Only  io  those  of  a  later  date  db  we  get  eone 
idea  of  tbe  oommaading  p«wer  of  bia  eyes, 
wbicb  'ttot  only  beM  hia  andieaee  like  a  apeU, 
bat  eentratf ed,  with  m  power  afaneat  beyond 
eadmannri,    hia   Mknw   petfoTmeia    in  tbe 
eoeoek    Btit  fvem  the  fimt  tbe  power  nraat 
hare  been  these*    Hebad  netiod  well  dl 
that  was  goiod  in  the  profMaora  of  tbe  art  be 
waa  destfoed  to  terohitieiike^  and  be  bad 
ieaned^  aa  men  ef  ebibtf  6o   learn,  ev«i 
from  tbeir  rety  defeell»  hi  what  direelioo 
tme  eaceUaace  ataa  to  be  aeagbt  for «    Long 
aOarwards  be  used  to  say  that  bia  own  chief 
successes  in  *  Richard  the  Third '  were  dne  to 
whit  be    bad  learned    thwugb   waiebing 
fiyan^a  rery  tvdiSMMnt  aator^  in  the  same 
part    Aiehaed  waa  the  ofaavaBler  beebeae 
forbiaflfatlioadootnal;  aehoioetDadewiA 
«-wiaeeatMaaAe  of  hia  own  powers  for  tbe 
diapli^  of  wbicb  it  waa  emiaently  fitted.    M 
tbia  time  tbe  part  waa  In  the  pasaeaaieetf 
Qaiat  wheae  ^maaaer  of  beamag  np   bia 
weida,tod  bibeaaad  aethn,*  ito  daambed  bgr 
Darieai,  irere  tbe  beat  ef  feila  to  tbe  t^ 
eaekttyaad  anbttevarietieaef  exnreasion  with 
wbieh  etrrick  wfta  aoen  id  make  tbe  pnblfc 
liamiUar.    He  appeared,  by  the  nasal  renbl 
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<Mfe9  WM  tfRnMfovs  oiMyogB  fb  inftte  tnd  M- 
tAr  fcef  bis  trioMpli,  sttd  t9  spfMtJ  fli6  m- 
fMrt  €iff  It  iHdety.  Tb«f  were  Uk^n  l>f  mt- 
yiile  M  irat  bj  a  style  al  otice  «o  new  mkI 
10  eonsaittDt  to  natote. 

'  V»  the  jnetttiochzlatkm  of  tiie  weriis'  ttja 
Davies,  *  and  ooncturrin^  expression  of  tw  fea- 
toreSi  firom  the  goBeiiao  woAJpga  of  Bflfeurei 
Ibej  had  been  strangera  at  least  fbr  some 
itee.  Bnt,  after  Mr.  Gmbk  bad  go«etimM]gh 
a  ^nrie^  of  aetaea,  m  wkioh  ha  fa^  eiMmt 
pwMjCioif  ijiiiimiiiiniliii  i  i^  andperiBatkBcif ledge 
4f  dbavactei^  their  deobls  vere  tamed  into 
■or^idae  and  astoniabjoenk  from  which  they 
aeheved  themselves  in  loua  and  reiterated  ap- 
plause.' 

Jlackli^,  of  oonne,  waa  there,  and  often 
•poke  of  the  pleaaara  tbat  iNglit'a  perfona- 
aMB.gave  hwu 

*ttwa8  amaBing  how;  witieat  aayei^sm- 
fie,  but  on  the  eontntfy)  wtth  great  prejodtoe 
againet  him,  he  eoaftd  Ifaavw  aaoh  spirit  and 
aavfthy  into  the  parir  aa  to  -eeiiTiiiie  vraey 
is^partial  persoiL  on  the  ^erj  irst  impression, 
that  he  wag  right.  In  short  Sir,  he  at  once 
deoided  the  public  taste;  and  though  the  play- 
ers fbrmed  a  cabal  against  him,  idth  Quin  at 
their  head,  it  was  a  puff  to  thunder;  the  east 
aad  west  end  of  the  towa  made  head  against 
them;  aadtiiaMtde  feOsfw,  hi  this  aad  ahost 
•Inlf  a  dosen  other  efaacaatea^  lecatfed  faia  own 
hamoftality.-^Cfaafa^e  i^^  ^ J^adUia,>. 99. 

the  *Dfl4ly  Foil*  aniMmMad  Ma  reeep- 
iha  next  day,  in  terms  wh4eh,  bowof^r 
Mfle  they  wonld  be  worthy  of  belief  in  any 
joonial  ot  the  preamil  diy^  al  that  time 
vwe  MiMgh  to  arnat  atfeeotfrnn  aa  *lhe 
most  extn^rdinary  and  great  Ihal  waa  erer 
haowB  on  Meh  an  oeeamoa  *  as  a  (Mb  ap- 
pMtanee.  Aae^er  aritle  m  ^Tkm  Obam- 
plfstif'  whoohriovsly  was  eqairi  lo  his  work, 
a  phenomenon  at  nOthBeaommoDhi  newe- 
pBper  entica  of  the  staca,  eallad  attention 
1e  hia  nice  pr<^K>rtl0at,  ais  elaar  and  pen- 
^MtingToiee,  sweet  aad  hanaoaioiis,  witheat 
ttODotony,  drawHng,  or  afuotaJaa;  ^ncMmr 
WMMiDg,  beNowing,  #r  [jtiimUiiig,  ■  ■  ^la 
gMans  of  those  days  mMl  ba^  been  mar- 
lirttoaily  like  our  owni^-'bat-parfeolly  easy 
h  Hi  traoaitiona,  naitimd  k  ita  cadence, 
ittibtentiftil  in  its  elooutiaik' 

'  He  is  not  less  happy  in  his  mien  and  giJt, 
iJi  which  he  is  neither  stmttmg  nor  mincing, 
ficlther  stiff  nor  slouching.  When  three  or 
^«r  are  on  the  tittnge  with  him  k$  #  oHmAm^ 
^Htkateur  U$pok$,  aad  navar  droiNi  hia  ehar- 
MlBT  whea  he  hagflniehed  a  speech,  by  either 
hipkilig  centemptnonsly  oa  an  mfecior  per- 
tttmer,  unnecessary  spitting,  or  sufierinff  his 
9^  to  wander  tmrough  the  whole  eirde  of 
4>«QtatocB.  His  action  is  never  sonerfluousy 
^kward,  or  too  freqaently  repeated,  duI  graoe- 
H  decent^  and  becoming.' 


tMl  k  twnlaAM,  hMfa  aa  ahvirhig  what 
OlM^ek  was,  and  what  the  aetora  of  that 
time  \n  *4i  alsa,  aahappfly,  too  like  tlie 
aot^vt  ef  mt  own^wera  not  He  was 
«t«ri>iMv  ki earnest'  He  Hid  m^ pby  with 
hiaw^tv.  Be  htd  Waneporled  himasif  Into 
the  Meal  Mehat^,  aad  hk  attaag  eoao^tion 
spoke  hi  efvaiy  tash  of  liiaeye8,eTery  change 
ef  Ml  fNilbfse,  mery  metkm  of  hia  body.  It 
keharaetovMa  of  thefen%4rwHb  wkkh  he 
threw  hhaeelf  tnto  the  part,  ^at  before  the 
fbnilk  act  was  ever  ba  had  att  but  tna  out 
ef  v ofo^  and  was  indebted  io  Ibe  seasonable 
TvKef  ar  a  Setltle  orange  firom  a  ehance 
iKyileref  baklud  the  scenes  ^f  setting  aitkn- 
laHifly  %o  the  awd  of  the  pli^.  This  fisiltire  of 
the  ▼olce  often  happened  to  bim  aflerwarda, 
and  fram  the  same  oat»e.  it  ia  one  of  the 
ehataeteriilles  ef  a  t^Mtfttre  organiMSon, 
wad  did  not  arise  fa  km  from  any  mukie 
i^tkeifleilce^  Iml  evidently  (Wim  the  iateoii^ 
which  he  threw  fnto  Ma  dcMfair. 

A  power  !fte  tMs  was  snre  or  rapid  TOoog- 
iiltloa  In  those  dity^  when  theatres  fenned  a 
mt%  «f  fbaith  eatalew  QanMcIs  imt  appear- 
ance waa  Otttfae  19th  of  Oetoher,  1741.  He 
repealed  -the  eharaeter  the  two  Miowhrg 
nights^  than  dhaiflad  it  ht  *  Ah^aa,'  bis  Irat 
port  of  1b6  Inswk^  Series.  The  andienoea 
were  still  asodcrate,  and  his  si^ary,  a  gninea 
a  night)  moderate  in  propoition.  Bot  ftme 
had  earried  ifce  repoft  of  the  new  wonder 
fmm  the  ohaeare  corner  of  the  efty^  near  tiie 
lfiaof4es,mwklehbisMand  OWTard's  thea- 
tre was  sitatfted,  to  the  wHs  and  fashionable 
people  hi  the  West-end.  RkhaM  was  re- 
stored to  the1>ilis.  '  Goodman*^  Field^'  says 
Davias,  <was  fall  of  the  splendonrs  of  8t 
JaflMB^  aad  Groavenor  Sqoare;  the  eoaehes 
oftheaohility  JHed  ap  the  spaea  from  Tem- 
p)a  Bm*  to  White  OhaMl/  What  Garthik 
vahied  more  than  aU  this  ooncoarse  of  kak- 
ionahles,  men  ef  kith  character  and  na- 
doubted  taate  iocked  to  hear  him ;  and  on 
the  2nd  of  November,  Pope,  ill  and  fatiing, 
who  had  oome  oot  eaiiy  in  the  year  to  see 
Maetiiti'a  ^8byloek;*  aod  had  i^eoegnised  its 
exceflence.  was  again  tenspted  from  bis  easy 
ohair  at  Tw«ekeafaam  bf  Um  ramomr  of  a 
worthy  soeeesBDr  having  arieen  to  the  Bet- 
tarion  and  Booth  of  hia  early  admh«tio». 

*lBaw,'  said  Qivrrick,  describing  the  event 
long  afterwards  to  the  somewhat  magnlloottent 
Percftsl  8teekdale,  '  our  little  poetical  nert>, 
dtesaai  in  blaek,  sealed  hi  a  alde^box  near  the 
stagey  and  ^rtewasw  me  writh  a  sariooa  and 
earnest  aiiteiilloa*  Mm  Joeh  ahot  aad  thrilled 
like  lightniD|^  through  my  frame,  and  I  had 
some  hi^tatioa  in  nroceeduu^  from  anxiety  and 
from  joy.  As  Bichard  gradually  biased  forth, 
the  hoase  was  in  a  roar  of  i^iause,  and  the 
commuiBg  hand  of  Pope  showered  me  with 
kurek'^JNsiiiiiri'a  M0nmr9,  vol  ii.  p.  IGSL 
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verdiot,  wkwh  i«lKb«€t  Garri«k  thionfh  JUtrd 
Omi7,  shows  how  d#«p)j  he  vjmi  impreflied 
hf  Gaitick's  fresh  tttd  fareibUMyK  9mi  tbe 
goBnino  ineplnatioB  whioh  ankialgd  km  |ier- 
foroMtftce.  ^  Thi^  yocmg  man  nev^r  ImkI  his 
eqtml  as  an  aelM*,  and  1:^  ^iU  Mr«r  Jytiro  a 
ma].'  Pope  dreaded  tbiH;  aaeariM  ivMikl 
spoH  him ;  btH  Game's  i^aniiia  wai  ikA  of 
tbe  natfeaaiae  kuid>  ^Uch  it  tpaifed  hf  aa^- 
ctss.  He  kaew  ealy  too  wall  h^m  frr  hie 
bast  acfaiavmentii  Mi  a^ii  of  whai  his 
imagiaation'aovctived*  Ofthan  «u^t  thl^k 
hm  ddinaaiiona  oanld  noi  ba  wptoiiod. 
Notsoho;  f>r  act  aaloncasita  aught,  ihafe 
▼as  w>  great  pavt^  in  8bi&QftfiaMro  eefocMUy, 
which  would  not  coaalaotiy  prcBant  aaw  de- 
tails to  elaborate,  or  aag|^  ebadaa  of  eig- 
nificanee  or  eotitiait  whieh  had  praaiooaiy 
eecaped  him.  The  praise  of  old  Mn.  Por^, 
heredf  the  f^erttest  trAgadiaa  of  her  t«Be» 
who  had  ooaaa  ap  to  towa  to  aee  Um  fiom 
bar  retifaaiafit  io  tba  Muatry,  ouiet  have 
spoken  mora  abqaaally  to  him  than  eren 
Pope's  bi^ad  etj^ginm,  aihd  ia  it^  igo%  tiwce 
was  the  propbeoy  of  iht  ^  AU  haU,  hmm&MJ 
*fie  ia  bora  aa  aetor,  and  does  loore  at 
^18  fiitt  appearaneft  than  evar  aa|body  did 
with  twenty  yeare'  pfaotlce;  and,  good  ^M, 
what  will  he  be  in  tivor  *  The  Dufaa  of 
Aigyle  and  Lord  Cobham^  great  autboritias 
ia  flti^e  matters,  proaoanoad  him  eapei&dr 
to  Betterton.  The  Tory  caaiiats  of  apiaion 
to  which  each  h%h  eoiMaeadatiaiis  gare 
riae  wcae  tbe  beat  af  fiimo  for  the  ya«ag  ar- 
tist. •  They  drew  crowds  to  tho  th^iitia;  Mid 
even  befone  the  atid  of  1741,  it  was  oftaa  hr 
too  small  to  aeeommodatq  the  aamben  thut 
flocked  for  admittanee*  The  hna»ble  ealaty 
of  a  gttiaea  a  night  was  clearly  no  adofuate 
ratarn  for  such  taoriU.  GIffard  of  erad  Urn 
A  share  in  the  nanagemaat  apon  eqnal 
terms ;  and  witbk  t^  aett  few  moatbs  tbe 
foondation  of  the  actor'a  ultioMite  great  for- 
taue  waa  laid. 

Such  sacoess  conld  not  &il  to  provoke  the 
jealousy  of  thaee  perfonnera  who  hid  faithar* 
to  ociuipied  tbe  forecnoet  raaka.  It  was  a 
virtual  eondemnation  of  ail  they  had  trained 
themselves  to  think  troe  aetiag.  *If  this 
yqaag  fellow  is  right,  then  we  have  ail  been 
wron^'  said  one,  aa  if  in  that  statement  were 
included  a  final  verdict  against  Lijii.  *  This,' 
4«marked  the  aenteotiona  Quia,  *  is  the  woo- 
ier  of  a  di^;  Garrick  ia  a  naw  religlan ;  the 
neoplo  follow  him  aa  aoolfaar  WhitefteM ; 
imt  they  will  aoon  return  to  chnreh  again.'  f 


*  This  speech  was  convoyed  to  Garrick  !ii  a 
letter,  26lh  April,  1741,  from  hb  frieod  the  Rev. 
T.  Kewton.— (Tome*  CorreapanderuXj  vol.  I.  p.  8. 

f  Quin  and  Garridk  became  excellent  frfends. 
IMHug  a  colfee-liouae  cna  afght  togMhefi  oa^oae 


Koliimt/lafWievar^^ltfydidAoiU  A  n«v.H«a 
bad  begun*}  amd  (jlarcickt  wboaa  caady  pm 
did  •act  always  do  him  aaoh  good  aervioa,«i8 
able  to  retort  ;tb#  aarcysm  in  a  smart  4{a- 
gnam,  of  which  tbeae  two  lines  bave  keyt 
their  place  in  literature. 

'  When  doetones  meet  with  general  approba- 
tion, 
It  18  not  heresy  bat  fieformation.' 

Wl^a  Dub«iky  the  doaea,  great  Parliamoit 
men,  Mr.  P^  and  others,  and  even  Cafainat 
Mtnietera,  were  to  be  mmi  in  tiie  ^root  bona 
applauding,  and  were  known  to  coart  Ae 
young  actor's  acquaintance,  the  adverse  wbla- 
pers  of  the  few,  who  are  always  too  wise  to 
believe  in  what  all  the  rest  of  mankind  believe 
in,  were  of  «mall  aeeooat.  Gray  miffbt  pooh- 
pooh  tbe  new  genius^  and  Walpo^  iaaita- 
ate  that  he  *'  saw  nothing  wonderfbi  in  bitt ' 
-^whan  4lid  ho  ^er  reeogniaeaaytbinff  truly 
ffreat?^->bttt  they  felt  tiiemselves  to  be  tbe 
heretics,  and  powerless  against  tho  •raa- 
whe4ming  tide  of  wopulari^  which  had  aat 
in.  Even  Coflcy  Gibber,  whose  adaptation 
of  *  Richard  the  Third '  was  Garrick^s  assay 
piece,  and  whose  preconceived  notions  of  tie 
character  most  have  received  a  rude  ahoc^ 
from  tho  new  aoal  pat  into  it  by  tho  yooag 
actor,  was  aelaetaatly  diivea  toadroit  toMia. 
Biae^irdla,  '€Mao,  J^weey,  the  little  leiknr 
is  etever.'  The  praise  of  so  good  a  aiMc 
and  ea  experienoed  Ail  actor  waa  indeed,  val- 
uable^ and  in  aecoaating  his  aacceesea  to  bis 
baother  Peter,  Gtarriek  writea  with  obnooa 
pride  (29ni  Beoemj^  1741),  'Old  Gibber 
baa  8pok0B  with  the  .§ffeateat  coomiendatioo 
of  myattitg/ 

Whilo  pappW  ware  still  ia  admiratioatt 
the  tragio  foace  of  bia  Richard,  he  aurpriaad 
thena  by  the  dieplay  of  comic  powers,  acar- 
oely  lass  venwrk^e,  in  Godio  in  the  «FopV 
Fortune,'  Fondlewifo  in  CJougreve's  *0M 
Bachelor,'  ^  other  ebaracters  i  thus  ear^ 
deftoa^tnitiag  bia  owa  doctrine  that  *  tbare 
aaiat  be  ooiOMiy  ia  tho  perfect  acior  of  tca- 
^y,^  of  wUab  ho- vas.aftorwards  to  faiWMib 
ao  brilliant  aa  etMapUu  His  lively  bem^f 
' The  Lyiag Valet'  (pfwdnoed  in  Beeamber, 
1741),  catabliahed  bia  reputation  aa  a  writer, 
at  the  same  tine  that  it  gave  him  in  Shmj^a 
field  for  the  airy  vivacitj,  the  ever-bubbling 
gaiety  of  tone,  the  talent  of  making  witty 
Uiioga  doubly  witty  by  the  wav  oisayiog 
than,  for  wbiefa  he  waa  afterwardaso  fiimooa. 
Some  of  hia  friaada  <his  townsman  Newtao, 
the  future  BMK>p,tiMn  tutor  to  Lord  CaiyeB- 
ter's  son,  among  the  number)  thooght  his  af- 

sedan  chair  was  to  be  had.  '  Pat  Davie  in  the  lan- 
tern,' gajd  Qain,  stepping  teto  \t  'Happy  to 
g^ve  Mr.  Qnin  Uglit  in  anylSing,'  was  o«riok%ta- 


*  Ir^^ro* 


wto  «re  eqtml  to  the  greatest  parts,  slnin- 

te  fwr  ot  little,  he  ^wrte,18lli  'Jmmnrf^  1Y42, 
*Tbefe  are  abnndaiwe  of  people  iw4k)  bit  ^ 
kfw  homotir  and  racoeed  is  the  eetcevkib  imd 
the  buffoon  rery  wdl ;  bet  there  fe  ecarceone 
in  an  age  who  is  capable  of  aetir>g  fte  hero  fn 
tr^dj  and  the  fine  gentletnam  i«  comedy. 
Thongb   yon  perform  these  pafts  never  so 
ireB,  yet  there  ia  not  half  ^e  merHfin  excel- 
HUg  fn   tbem  as    ki    the  otberti'    fleaiKi 
eiiongh  advice  in  the  main  and  to  aeloiii  of 
Kmited  scope,  and  rao«t  peWtfc  as  a  wam4ng, 
by  iv1[i!ch  Qarrick  proitM,  not  to  fet  himself 
down  by  playing  merely  ttrce  parts.    B*it 
there  is  no  good  reason  wliy  an  actor  of  Ibe 
wqtrfsite  genins  should  nofrpUiy  Toachitone 
9A  w^  as  Othello,  8hr  Te^r  Beleb  at  welf  as 
CorlolantTs,  vith  no  more  loss  of  «aste  tbafn 
Shakspeare  for  having  written  *  Iftem.    Bnt 
then  there  most  be  tb^  iwjifisite  i^eifiifs  to 
jtistffy-  the   attempt.    Tbfe  Oartridc  had,  as 
was  soon  afterwards  proved,  when  he  passed 
from  Bng  Lear  to  Abel  Drtiggflr,  f*  •The 
Aldiemtst,'  from  Hamtet  to  Ba;^  in  *The 
Bsehearsal,'  and  left  his  severest  critics  h\ 
deobt  in  which  he  was  irfos^  td  be  ad^nirad. 
Indeed  it  was  jtist  this  iHde  range  of  power, 
ttis  ShaTcspearian  midHformity  ef  concep- 
tion, which  was  the  secret  df  Oirrfck's  great- 
ness, and,  after  his  Shcrth,  made  even  the 
qmica!  Walpole  confer  that  he  was'tbe 
greatest  actor  that  ever  Kved,  both  in  eotfedy 
and  tragedy.*    Newton  himself  was  stracfe 
by  this  a  ffew  months  later.    He  had  ■  Jtrst 
•e«i  8arfttk's  Leart  Md  dher  givittg 'him 
the  o|»iiiioR  of  certain  frieadt  tiiai  ha  te  e<- 
eseded  Booth  in   that  ishMwoler,  and  even 
equalled  Bctterton,  he  goes  on  to  say  : — 

.  'Thn  thing  that  ttryoesmeab^Teall  othens 
is  that  variety  in  y<Nir  aoiing^  and  yonr  being 
sa  teteliy  a  different  man  in  Lear  fiwoi.  what 
JOQ  are  in  Bichard.  There  is  a  saoeness  in 
mry  ether  actor,  dbber  ie  somvlhiag  of  a 
^Qceemb  in  ererytlung :  mad  Wielaagr,  SyplMUt, 
M  iioo,  aM  smell  stroog  of  Hbm  eMeoea  of 
ImdFoppiiigton.  Bothmw  •fhiksepher  in 
QMe,«sul  waa  a  philoaefpberia  ervevyHaag  ehwl 
Bispanoa  in  H/etspov  I  Jmht-  vraa  much  of 
ths  uxnt  nature,  wWeas  irovt  w«s  an  old 
kBtt's  paanon,  and  an  old  maa's  voiee  and  ao- 
^oa;  and,  in  the  four  parts  wkertiD  I  karve 
^  TOO,  Richard,  iJhtmo^  Bayea,  and 
1^,  I  never  saw  iaar  astem  mm»  diffseattt 
vc^one  another,  than  you  are  from  yooBselC' 
— flofrwft  Correspondmcef  v,  L  p.  7. 

His  Lear,  like  his  Bi€bar4,  aeema  fron  |he 
Snt  to  have  been  snoerb.  Cookci  iodoed»  in 
^  *  Memoir  of  Macklin,'  aays  the  first  jmd 
^Dd  performancoaof  the  part  diai^^inted 
!w  severe  critic.  It  iiia  mA  mimmAj 
iQoicate  the  infirmities  of  thanaa  ^.A^qpaeace 


'  aw*  trti^rfs '— (he  cnrseW  not  tre^k  dowti, 
as  it  snonid  bate  done,  fn  the  impotence  of 
rage—there  was  a  lack  of  dignity  in  the 
pmoD  seene^,  and  so  forth.  Oarrtck  took  notes 
of  Macklfn's  criticisms  on  M  these  potnts, 
with4r€Nrlbe^>laf  fcr  six  weeks,  and  restnd- 
ied  the  character  in  the  interval.  Of  the 
resnit  onUs  next  appearance  Macklin  always 
spoke  wWi  raptnre.  The  cnrse  in  particnl^r 
exceeded  all  heconRS  have  imagined;  it 
seemed  to  electrify  the  andience  with  horror. 
The  wortls*kil!— 4111— kiJV  echoed  ««  the 
refteftge  of  4  fhmtic  king,  *  whilst  bro  pathos 
oti  discovering  his  danghter  Cordelia  drew 
tears  of  eomnmeratfon  mm  the  whole  house. 
In  short;  sir,  tiie  little  dog  made  it  a  ehef 
dVeatfre,  and  a  chef  d*ceuvre  it  continue^ 
to  the  end  of  bis  lik.* 

While*  the  town  was  rin^g  vrtth  bis  trt- 
nrnpbs,  and  his  brain  was  still  on  fire  with  the 
ftrlfikneat  ofliis  cherished  dreams,  Garridc  did 
not  forget  hie  scWpartnetin  bnsiness  nor  tire 
olbai  ^Ktd'fellia  at  liehfieidt  ta  wboaa  gokteel 
nottoM  hjabecomiag  aaUga-piayerthe  kam% 
wmAd  be la  terribU ahook.  The Ipawkhpat- 
fomanoes  had^eeea^d  their  notice ;  and  bro- 
ther Peter,  when  in  town  soon  afterwards, 
fotmd  hhn  ont  of  health  and  ^irits.  It  was  the 
miserable  interim  *  between  the  actine  of  a 
dveadfal  tbiaig,  $fDid  the  first  motion' of  it 
€Mtrfiok,  theagh  he  had  quite  nftade  np  hk 
nAttd  to  go  on  Ike  stage,  was  afraid  to  we  A 
the  news  to  Ma  ianiiy.  Bnt  he  did  so  the 
day  a^r  Ma  d4hit  at  Qoodmaa'a  Fieids, 
wkita  the  plaadHs  of  his  audience  were  ydt 
soondingin  htaeate,  ia  a  loiter  to  his  br<>- 
tbar  and  partner,  deprecatlcig  his  oeaaniiB 
with  aa  aaaisqiaiageaniestaeBB-wbich  speaks 
Barnes  hf  th«f  aiodesty  «f  the  artist,  and 
tkaiaiaipieaadlDviagaatawof  tfaemmi: — 

*  My  mind,'  he  writes,  '  (as  jou  anist  know) 
Las  been  always  incUned  to  the  stage/ nay,  so 
strongly  so  that  all  my  illness  and  lowness  of 
spirits  'was  owing  to  my  want  of  resolution  to 
tell  yotr  my  thoughts  when  here.  Fkdingai-laM^ 
bath  lay  &<dia«tioa  aad  wCerest  reqaired  aeme 
nantf  iia^  wi  lilb,  I  have  c^oob  themosta^ea- 
aWa*ta  mjrdfdf,  aad  tbooghl  katow  j^oa  wjll  be 
much  displeaeed  at  me,  yet  I  hope  whcD  you 
shall  find  that  I  may  have  the  &;enius  of  an  acto^ 
without  the  vices,  you  will  think  the  less  se- 
verely of  me,  and  not  be  ashamed  to  own  me  for 
a  brother.  ' .  .  Last  night  I  play'd  Richard  the 
fbiM  to  tile  bnrptiae  of  everybody,  and  as  I 
•kalltaiafca  varv  near  £990  per  a(incimbj>i% 
laiiaBiliiBaMUy  «tet  I  dkaub^upon,  Iama«> 
eoivad  ta  pNffnsia  ik' 

Ifbe  •'whM  bflsinena  at  Dorham  Yard,  ba 
explained,  bad  «ot  pfoepered*^>4§e<.  of  Gta^ 
rwky  smaH  eapilal  bad  been  loat-^aad  %e 
si^'  no  pH^speet  of  retrieving  it  He  wal 
prepared  to  make  every  reasonable  arrange* 
mettt'irllh  likimAmt  aboal  thair  pafftaership^ 


.ao 
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Md^Q'IU^  «MV  oveor  better  foitoiMi.wriJtftd 
bim,  of  which  his  fftmily  sboald  ftbart  the 
fruiU.  Bat  tho  ne^s  spread  disni^  in  the 
old  home  i^  LichfieU;  their  reiptct^bilitj 
was  compromised  by  one  of  their  bkHNi  be- 
comiog  *  a  harlotry  plajec,'  mud  getting 
Qu'xed  up  with  the  loose  moiala  aikFsbiflby 
ways  of  the  theatrical  fraternitr.  Before 
Peter*&  reply  reached  him,  Ganick  ioQstha,«e 
known  that  hi&  fame  was  aeciyre*  But  the 
tone  of  his  rejoinder  is  still  roodeati  though 
firiB.  Writing  again  on  the  ^7th,  he  assivM 
his  brother  that  even  his  friendly  *  who  wave 
at  first  surprised  at  my  intent,  by  aeeixtg  joe 
on  the  stage,  are  now  well  convinced  it>  was 
impossible  to  keep  me  oS,^  As  to  oom|^aof  , 
'  the  best  iu  town '  were  desirous  of  hia,  md 
be  had  received  more  civilities  since  he  oame 
01  the  stage  than  he  ever  did  in  all  hia  life 
before.  Ceonidas  Glover  has  been  to  see  him 
every  night,  and  goea  about  saying  he  had 
XK>t  seen  acting  for  tea  yeara  before* 

'In elMrt,  were  I  to  tefl  ym  what  their  say 
jibooi  me,  'twould  Iw  toomsn,  though- 1  am 
Srt)w  writing  to  a  hrtithtetm  .  •  I  am  aoncy 
my  «iat£i«  are  under  siloh  iineatiai^nBit,  aa4,  ae 
I  really  love  both  th^m  and  you,  will  erer  make 
it  my  study  to  appear  your  affectionate  brother, 
D.  Garrick.* 

A  lesa  modest,  or  mere  aslfish  mtm  wwuld 
have  thrown  off  with  soiae  iiiip*tieiKM  the 
Keak  seruplea  of  his  fiaimiy  about  loaa  of  eaats. 
Hew  oould  he  be  doing  wro9g  iu  isUewiiag 
.the  irresistible  bent  of  a  ^auiuafor  what  k^ 
knew  t«be  oue  efthe  inast  diiBoalt  aa  wall 
aa  tiobfeat  of  ike  avts,  however  it  «>%bt  have 
beea  diseredited  by  the  foUy  er  vice  of  aoioe 
fif  its  follower^  or  dispatwgad  aa  mi  *ktte 
tiade'  ia  the  opiniMi  of  iher  mreflsotitig^f 
But  Garneb*8  heart  aad  aolesaeiosUart  tai»- 
per  determined  him  to  pursue  a  conciliatory 
course.  He  reminded  his  brodier,  therefore, 
^  how  handsomely  and  how  reputably  some 
have  lived,  as  Booth^  MiQs,  Wilks,  Gibber, 
Jpc.,  admitted  into  and  admired  by  the  beat 
companies.'  He  tOftd  kins  (lOth  llevemkav, 
1741),  that '  Mr«  Pitt,  wha  ia  raabooad  tke 
grealeet  enMiev  ia  the  Hewe  «f  Oeiimdom, 
aaki  I  was  tiie  beet  aetor  tiie  Seglirii  stege 
6ad  produced,  and  he  sent  a  gentlemau  to 
let  me  know  he  and  the  other  gentlemen 
would  be  glad  to  see  me.  The  Frinee  Ims 
heard  so  great  a  character  ^  Wy  that  we 
ara  in  daily  expeetatian  of  hia  fauMM  toaae 
lae;  Xfao^  8Qrt>of  ^tumft  mm  eaJaalatad 
to  impress  the  rather  daU  iMWks  el  P6>sr 
agid  thtr  tunid  voula  /ot  tiM.  sisleas,  which 
would  have  bean  iospanrioua  !»  any  iysal 
4MI  the  score  of  the  iaJriMiu  aoWiitfr  or  the 
actor'a  art  Qanriek  eouM  t%$i  within  hw^ 
aal^  and  might  hare  teld  tbaasy  that  he  had 
)wvoefltjw4iaQleady  aa4fer|M>eteiypitDter 


hirf  Ills,  alid  Ikat  it  M^  moia  neatiad  wi&  JHba- 
aelf  what  *  he  skonU  door  what  refViae^'  tfcau 
with  aMikou  to  writci  er  a^Bapbael  to dwiga 
Bui  to  bavo  written  to  •the-  go^d  pecipla  at 
Liehfiald  of  these  thin|^  would  have  baea  to 
talk  to  stone  walk  Be  therefoce  katfs 
steaMlUy  before  their  eyes  the  nu  wbera  of  ^aat 
folks  who  are  piessifig  Ua  his  acquaintAUce, 
-i-*  the  great  Mr*  Murray,  eoonaellor,*  P«^ 
Mr,  Uttietottf  the  Priuoe's  &vourite,  witb  «ll 
whom  he  haa  ^sopped,  and  who  have  aO 
trealed  him  ^  wkA  the  highest  civility  and 
complaisanoew*  He  haa  dined  with  Lords 
Haliiax^  Sandwieht  aud  Chesterfield.  *  h 
short,  I  believe  aobody  (as  an  actor)  waaevtr 
mere  aaisssad»  mi  syr  character  aa  a  primte 
flsai  makes  Vns  asose  desirous  of  my  com* 
paay«'  *  When  they  found  th4iir  Uother 
makipf  bis  way  in  the  highest  qoarten^  aad 
beoomng  w^U  to  do  at  me  s^ma  timcy  the 
views  of  has  isjaUj  underwent  a  change.  It 
waa  vU,  ke«e«er,  till  the  ^nd  of  Be^^mbflr, 
1741,  that  OarridE  threw  off  the  mask  aad 
performed  under  l>ia  own  naoAe.  3y  this  time 
even  Ue^  must  have  begun  to  doubt  whether 
bopauv  was  notosore  likeiy  to  accrue  to  them 
than  discredit  from  the  step  which  he  had 
(akea.     But  it  »ust  have  been   no  saull 

Eto  him  to  have  the  vulgar  estimate  of 
>rofessio«  thrown  so  mmc^veleeely  ia  his 
taetb  by  hia  owa  kindred ;  and  that  even  in 
th0  first  ^BBitement  of  his  sueeeas  he  had  mis- 
giviugaas  to  whet  would  be  hie  social  poai- 
tion»  and  }uA  cncpeasaed  them  to  hia  (nend 
Newtout  aoey  be  inferred  from  a  letter  of  that 
wise  and  liberaliy-miaded  man  :-*- 

'  Yim  mesd  aake  no  npcAoqj'  he  writes  «> 
flamek,  Dumber  f,  I74L  'for  jeav  f0*- 
fossioa,  at  hmA  to  ma  I  ahvaya  thought 
that  .you  were  bom  an  actor,  if  eyer  any  msA 
was  so ;  and  it  will  be  your  own  indiso^tion 
^Mid  I  hope  aad  balisTa  you  will  hseAy  be 
guiky  ef  suck  indisaretiou),  if  Goaaing  i^en 
ti»  ets^a  harts  your  reputation,  and  deea  net 
make  ymr  fertmift  As  great  talents  arere- 
oatred  for  aotiag  W^  as  for  akneet  any- 
abiaf,'  sad  aa  esaasHent  actor,  If  at  the  vase 
tiiae  ka  ia  an  haoeet  worthy  man,  is  a^ 
eompanian  for.  anyboij.    You  know  Roaoto 

men  of  bis  tivs^  and  flettorton  uaed  fte- 
^pneaHy  t»  Tisit  Bidnfa  Sprat  aad  Atterixwy, 
and  otkeedivuifia,  aa  well  as  the  bcstof  tkenoUi- 
i#f  and  gsatry,  net  as  a  mimic  and  buffoon,  to 
Bsake  divecaionfortke  eonmany,  butaa  an  agiae- 
BhfofrisndandgaByunon/ 

This  was  encouragement  of  a  very  coin- 
monplace  kind  to  a  man  who  respected  his 
art  Md  himsdC  But  still  it  was  encomufi^* 
asenti  and  enoeuragement   not  to  be    %- 

♦TV^r  the  detsSs  of  this  pert  of  Gsrrki^  M- 
<sspsndwos,  aea  Boek  m.  osp.  iL  of  GcMsbiM^ 
lifft^Xr.r 


Ill 


Umied  wlffM*  irfa«  dmigjkt  thtwtdifgB 
ttlMed  to  Took  with  A  kM  of  ACOtD  oyob 
ft  pbijer,  but  the  ia-«albd  vktn  of  letttn, 
vith  Johnsbn  at  their  h«itd^  who  above  ail 
elbtrs  ehoaki  hare  been  iMiperior  le  BmA 

n*  dice^  k>8t  DO  oppoitaftkjr  of  letlkig 
ok  feel  thlit  they  r^arded  tbt  a^cr  m 
of  aa  inferior  order  to  ^eouelves.  It  was 
otij  Bien  of  the  highest  gifts,  Mhe  Borke, 
WarburtoB,  CamAao,  or  i^noldai  or  of  the 
Ugbeet  ftodal  poattioii,  like  the  Duhee  of 
D^oDthire  or  Portiaod^  or  the  Speooen, 
who  never  wooiKled  Uft  eel^eflpect  by  aifs 
of  fttperioritf  or  condeseeiieioii* 

Garrick  pa^d  the  aol^e  aecuttoaMd  pea- 

•k]f  fer  ftueceie  by  beiag  oTerwotked.     Be- 

taeen  his  first  sppearaaoe  ia  October,  1741, 

sad  the  foUowkig  May,  when  the  Goodman^ 

FMdt  Theatre  eh)sed,  he   played  no   less 

(ksQ  1A6  times^  aad  for  the  aioBt  part  t» 

diaraeters  of  the  gfeatesi  weight  aad  im- 

))ortat>ce    in    both   tragedy    a^    eomedy. 

AiBoag  the  femer  were  Kiohard,  Lear,  Pierre ; 

smoag  the  latter,  Lord  Foppfaigto%  ia  Clb- 

Ws  <  Careless  Husband/   Fcuftdlewife,  aad 

Bsyek     'Ae  range  of  character  and  pas- 

tiofl  whidi   these  parts  ooversd    was  im- 

mease.     To  have  prayed  theia  at  all,  new  as 

be  wss  to  the  '^lage,  Waa  ao  eommoa  fbat 

of  isdnstry,  but  only  genkis  of  tbe  most 

nmaikable  kind   eooM  hate  carried  him 

tiuoQgh  them,  not  only  without  injury,  bat 

wWi  positive  insreMe^  to  the  high  repote- 

tioB  his  first  perfornaaoees  had  created.    In 

Bares  be  was  aearly  as  Dojpalar  as  ia  Bicfaard 

sad  Lear ;  and  he  naade  toe  part  aabserrie&t  to 

Itii  purpose  cf  exposing  the  febe.aftd  oana^ 

vif  ityle  into  which  actors  had  feUea,  by 

nskiagBayca  q»eak  his  tatndhefoksinlm- 

^t«lioH  of  some  of  the  leading  perfermers. 

Bat  when  he  found  how  the  men  whose  faults 

he  burlesqued— |food,  worthy  men  in  their 

way — were   mM&  wretched  by  seeing  them- 

lelres,  snd  what  ther  did  hi  all  seriousness, 

heM  up  to  derision,  his  natnrally  Icind  heart 

^tid  good  taste  made  him  drop  these  imita- 

&Q8.    Qarrick*s  true  vocation  was  to  teach 

hiibfekhren  a  parer  s^le  brim  own  example, 

twt  to  dfehcarten  them  by  ridicule.    Mimicry, 

t^Wes,  as  he  well  knew,  h  the  lowest  form 

of  the  actor's  art,  and  no  mere  mimic  can  be  a 

greet  actor,  for  sincerity,  not  simidatioa,  is  at 

ue  root  of  all  greatness  oa  the  stagew 

The  gaccess  of  Garrick  at  Goodman's  Fields 
tmptied  the  patent  bouses  at  Covent  Garden 
wDrury  Lane,  and  the  patentees  had  re- 
^^VBe  to  the  law  to  compel  Gi&rd  to  close 
«8  theatre.  Garriok  was  secured  for  the 
^BeaaonatDruiylAne.  But  as  that  house 
*tt  uot  open  tin  September,  and  the  people  of 
^blin  were  impatient  to  se^hin^  M starts 


off  ftr  that  ffity  eaUy  Si  Taae,  irad  remsiiied 
there  fiaying  m  round  of  bis  leading  parts 
tiUtbensJddieofAiigQst.  An  epidemic  which 
rageddariag  the  greater  part  of  this  time, 
oaased  by  dbteseaaaMUgthe  poor,  aad  by  the 

frefcit  heiit)  got  the  oame  df  the  Gsrrick  ]^er. 
(atlbe  apMtiaia  whidb  he  really  caused  was  * 
aot  attkOi^  the  poor,  hot  among  the  wHs 
and  fioe  Uuiies  ci  that  than  feshkmable  aad 
Hvety  oHy,  ^ho  weea  aa4  likelv  to  be  bebkd 
hia  Bnmsh  arimivsfs  in  entausiasm.  He 
was  heraymed  aad  Htvd  on  ail  hands,  and 
from  them  he  ^  tbo  title  of  Bosdus,  which 
to  this  hour  is  eoapied  with  his  name.  Dur- 
ing this  eagagenstat  ha  added  Hamtet  to  his 
list  *f  eharttctan.  like  his  Biduird  and  his 
Lear  it  was  traalsd  in  a  maaaar  quite  his 
own,  and  like  them  it  wks  frons  the  fifat  a 
saooeSB,  but  WiN|  of  eaaese,  much  eUborated 
aod  modified  ia  fetuie  years. 

AtDrury  Laae  Garrick  fauod  himself  ai« 
soeiated  with  has  Qld'frieodMaeklio,who«ias 
deputy  Biaaagsr,  and  wiib  that  *  dallying  and 
dangerous'  bemi^  Peg  Wofflagton,  under 
whose  spell  ha  appesea  t<»have  faUea  as  earty 
as  1740.  As  an  actress  she  was  aduHcable 
for  the  life,  the  aatore,  and  the  grace  wbidi 
she  tkKW  into  all  she  did,  aot  off  by  a  fine 
person,  abd  a  feoe,  whkh^  as  b^  portraits 
shew,  dioagh  haUtuailY  p«Bsive  in  ils  coc- 
pressloD9  wm  capable  of  kiodliog  into  passaoa, 
or  faeaaiing  with  the  auddan  and  fitftii  lighta 
of  feahng  and  isDoy.  She  had  been  litemlly 
picked  oat  ol  the  streets  of  Dahlia  as  a  child 
crying  ^ha^peaot  sahuk,'  and  trained  by  a 
rope^anosa,  MaJfaaie  Viohmte,  as  oae  ,of  a 
Liifipatiaa  aompasigi^  in  which  she  figured  m 
such  pots  aa  CaptbiR  MadKatb.  Like 
Radial  aad  nv^  other  ^ebnited  wonaeo, 
she  uwiaiwed,  it  is  hard  t^  say  bow^  ta  edn- 
eate  herself  ao  ihst  she  couhi  hdd  ber.own 
ia^  ooDtecsatioa  -ia  any  aoeirtty;  and  sash 
waa  her  nahxral  grace,  tfiai  she  exoeUed  in 
characters  hke  Milkmantaad  Lady  Towi^, 
in  which  the  welhbred  sir  of  goad  se<nety 
was  essentiai.  Traak,  hiiidly  ai^  impulsiTa, 
abe  had  ako  wit  al  will,  to  giro  piquaaoy  to 
the  eapressieiis  of  a  ytrj  independent  tarn  af 
mind.  She  aaver  scrupUd  to  avow  that  sfae 
preferred  the  coanpany  of  men  to  that  of 
woaMHf  who  *  tidked,'  aba  said,  *  of  nothing 
but  siUoB  and  scandal'  The  men  returaed 
ibe  ootepKnenft  by  .heiig  very  fond  of  her 
aaaspaay.  ^FcRghne  h«r  one  female  erroc^' 
saja  Manpbyt  'and  it  lafeht  feirly  be  said  of 
hj&r  that  aha  waa  adorned  wkh  every  virtue,' 
•**«ia  truly  naodeiipfea,  wfiea  itia  eoasidered 
that  Fog  waamot  aoors  ohasto,  aad  certainiy 
Bet  tess  nsesseaaiy  than  Horaoe's  fiarine,  to 
whom  iadeed  she  .was  likeoed  in  scsna 
pointed  but  inerf  .haartlesa  verses  by  oae  of 
her  many  hnreHi  Bir  Haabary  WiUiamB. 


JRflR^Nr    %Tmff9^9* 


Jf«^. 


*Bj  JoTOy^  ihe  ndwiMU^  bs  A&m  into  fte 
green-room  oae  nigbt  tx)in.tbd  sUge,  wb^n 
8he  had  left  the  house  ebeering  her  exit  as 
Sir  Harty  Wikkpr,  'thej  areinBOoh  deliglit, 
I  believe,  oae  hatfof  tlMm  ftmcy  Ian  a  man*' 
*  Madam/  rcjoUied  Qoin,  Uke  other  half, 
|hen»  has  the  best  retsoD  for  kfiowiciff  to  the 
contrary.'  Bat  mhea  Chunridc  fiivt  ml  under 
her  ikscioation,  these  frailties  had  not  been 
def eloped.  She  was  tiicv  ii^  the  bloois  of 
^er  beaatj, — and  how  diarmiag  that  was  we 
can  see  from  Hogarth's  eoujainte  portrait  (In 
the  Marqnia  of  Lanadownij's  Collection), 
which  forms  one  of  (he  chief  attractsodb  of 
the  portrait  exhibititm  now  at  Soudi  Ken- 
-^infftOD, — and  though  saitcfi  of  wealth  imd 
imnk  snrrocinded  her,  geoftts  and  joath  b^d. 
probably  more  chavms  for  her  th&n  gold  and 
iBne  lit ing.  Garriek  was  deeply  smitten  by 
her,  and  oe  seeasa  for  a  time  to  have  thought 
her  worthy  of  an  honoorable  Ibme.  For  one 
asason  he  kept  house  together  wilh.  her  and 
Maoklin,  and  they  were  nsited  by  his  friends, 
Johnson  and  Dr.  Hoadley  mnong  Iko  number. 
It  was  thou^t  he  would  marry  her;  but 
F^s  aberration^-^ker ' one  feniale  error'—- 
grew  too  serious.  She  was  in  truth  an  in- 
curable coquette.  It  was  the  old  story  of 
Lesbia  and  Oatullos.  Oarrick's  heart  was 
touehed,  heps  was  not  It  eotft  him  a  geod 
^Bsany  struggles  to  brede  his  chaka,  b^  he 
broke  them  at  last,  and  left  her  fijuiUy  in 
1745  to  the  rakes  and  fooh  who  were  out- 
bidding each  other  for  her  ^kvours. 

He  was  worthy  of  a  better  ncmte;  and  he 
.was  to  find  one  before  very  loog;  for  in 
March  of  the  Ibllowinff  year  (lY4d)  the  lad^ 
came  to  Eogkad  who  was  to  ropiace  his 
,&verish  passion  for  the  waywsffd  Wofflngton, 
by  a  devotioB  which  mw  Bti^oii|per  aild 
.deeper  wHh  over^year  of  his  life.  This  was 
.the  fair  Eva  Mana  Ve^el,  whieh  latter  name 
'^e  had  changed  iov  its  French  equtvalent 
iVidette.  She  was  then  twenty-one,  a  dancer, 
and  had  come  §rcaa  Vienna  with  recommen- 
dations from  the  Bnipress  Thema,  who  was 
said  to  have  fonnd  her  teo  beant^  to  be 
jillowed  to  reminn  widih  reach  of  like 
Bnperor  Frederick  I.  Jiq>ker  Oarlyls,  re- 
turning torn  his  studies  at  Leydea,  found 
hims^  in  the  same  packet  wilSi  her,  crossing 
{foem  Helvoet  to  Harwich.  She  was  dis- 
gidsttd  in  male  altiie,  and  this  although 
travelling  under  the  proteotion  of  a  person 
whio  called  hnsself  her  &tber,  aid  twe  other 
foreigners.  Oarlyle  took  tbe  seeming  yooth 
for  '  a  Hanoverian  Bbiob  coaifaif  to  Britain 
to  pi^  his  court  at  Bt  i«nesV  But  the 
kdy  becoming  alarmed  by  a  stoin  dnring 
the  passage,. ber  veioe,  no  less'  than  her 
fears,  at  once  betnyed  her  to  Oarlyle.  This 
ied  to  an  ain»wal.<^  iier  fuokmo^  and  of 


the  object  of  her  jonmef,  snd  Ihe  yee^ 
handsome  Scotchman  iock  care  not  to  leave 
London  whbout  seeing  his  fair  fellew. 
traveller  on  the  Opera  stage,  whera  he  fonnd 
her  dancing  to  be '  exquisile.'  ^  Soch  was 
tbe  general  verdict.  Tne  dancing  x>f  those 
days  was  not  a  thing  in  which  evmy 
wonaooly  feeling,  every  rdined  grace,  mb 
violated.  It  a^ired  to  delight  by  tbe  poetry 
of  motion,  not  to  amaxe  by  complexities  of  dii- 
tortlon,  or  brilliant  marvels  of  moacalar  force. 
BeautiM,  modest,  accomplished,  theViotetle 
not  only  chaitned  on  tbe  stage,  hot  soon  fbnnd 
her  way  into  fashionable  society.  So  early  » 
June,  1 7  4  6,  Horace  Walpole  writes  to  his  friend 
Montague :— *Ths  (ane  of  the  Yiolette  in- 
creases daily.  The  sister  Oountesees  of  Bur- 
lin^on  and  Talbot  exert  all  their  stores  df 
snllen  partiality  and  competition  for  her/ 
The  Ck>untess  of  Burlington  took  her  to  Ifre 
with  her,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  attendin|; 
her  to  the  theatre,  and  waiting  at  the  side- 
wings  to  tiirow  a  shawl  over  her  aa  she  left 
the  stage.  These  attentions,  due  solely  to 
the  charm  of  the  young  lady,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  her  patroness,  were  quite  enough 
to  set  in  motion  tbe  tongues  of  the 
Mrs.  Candours  and  Sh*  Benjamin  Backbites 
ef  society.  The  Yiolette,  they  began  to 
whi8f>er,  was  a  dau^ter  of  Lord  BnmngtoQ, 
by  a  FlorenUne  <rf  rank;  and  when,  npon 
her  marriage  with  Garrick  in  1749,  she  re- 
ceived a  bandiBome  marriage  portion  from 
the  Countess,  this  was  considered  conclusive 
evidenoe  of  the  scandal.  It. was  not,  how- 
ever, from  the  Earl^  but  fMn  the  Conuteis 
that  the  dowry  came.  It  consisted  of  i  inM 
of  5000^.  secured  on  one  of  her  ladyship's 

*  <  Antobicgieaphr  of  CaXtj^'  ff,  IfQ  tad  197. 
The  mivepreseDtationsof  Mr.  fUigerald  in  i^citiB^ 
this  story  are  inexcusaUe.  He  sajs,  '  Amoug  t^^ 
fellow-travellers  were  two  foreigners,  with  a  very 
handsome  jonng  pege.  l^iia  party  they  assnmea 
to  be  a  Hanoverian  Baien,'  As.  O&rlyle  s^ 
*  ihre^  foreignsrs,  <rf  dilforent  sgea,  who  had  aader 
their  care  a  young  person  of  sixteen,  very  hano- 
some  indeed,  whom  we  took  for  a  HanoTarian 
Baron,'  Ac  Mr.  Rtzgerald  says  she  was  '  a  young 
dancer,  comftig  to  try  the  Engtish  stage  at  the 
UtUa  theatre  af'the  Hay,"  and  the  m^pot^ 
ECanoveiian  Baron  begged  their  patronage  &r  u$ 
proi4ff€e,'  It  was  lo  the  Opsra  House  in  the  Hay 
nuucket,  and  not  to  the  little  theatre  there,  that 
Violette  was  going,  and  the  supposed  Baron,  Cariyi* 
expressly  says,  was  the  Ylolette  herself.  TwtfV9 
years  afketwuds  he  dined  with  the  Isdy  tsd  Vr 
Inishand  at  their  fUIa  at  Hampton  Conrt.  '^^^ 
not  seem  at  all  to  recognise  me,*  he  says,  '^^S 
vras  DO  wonder  at  the  end  of  twelve  yNtfy 
haviog  thrown  away  my  bag«-wig  and  swof^ 
and  impeariag  in  my  own  grUIy  hair^  sod  v 
parsopars  clothes.*  The  twelve  years  Kr.  Flt«ewl 
makes  *8ome  tea^*  and  m  dedanoe  of  Oarl^w'*  Ot 
rect  statement  to  the  contrary,  he  makes  himjj/j 
*he  suspected  she  rememherea  that  voyage  wwit 
fie  te  Mogiai^  writt^i. 


It 


Iiiitt)inflh»e  esftftM»  £hiwk  o» Jri«  iMl'tetr 
tliog  10,000/.  on  his  bride,  with  701.  a  year 
of  pio-moDty.^  1%  k  quite  poaaiUe  that  the 
secaritj  for  6000/.  granted  by  the  Ceonleai 
was  timply  an  equivalent  for  some  such  sum 
preTiousIy  handed  over  to  her  by  the  yonng 
lady.  Bat  the  parties  kept  their  own  coun- 
sel in  their  arranffements,  and  so  left  the 
b«sy-bodiea  at  firalt  '  Ike  chi^ter  of  .this 
hiiiery  it  a  little  obecure  and  uncertain  aa 
to  the  protecting  OoanteaB,  end  whether  ebe 
gtfes  her  a  forlane  or  noit,*  Hotwce  Wabole 
wrote  oat  to  a  friend  in  Florence  a  few  days 
after  the  marriage,  and  specnlatioa  baa  nnee 
gone  on  mystifying  what  was  in  ifceelf  a  very 
siinple  afl^r. 

The  Countess,  it  is  said,  looked  higher  for 
W  young  friend  than  the  greeit  player,  as  a 
Coontees  with  so  celebrateda  beauty  in  hand 
was  likely  to  do;  and  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  Garrick  won  what  proved  to 
be  the  great  prize  of  his  life.  He  had  on  one 
occasion  to  disguise  hlme^  as  a  woman,  in 
order  to  convey  a  letter  to  his  mistress.  But 
the  &ct  of  her  TOoeiving  it  bespeaks  the  fbre- 
gne  conclusion  that  he  had  won  her  heart ; 
and,  that  fiact  once  ascertained,  the  Cbantese 
waa  pfobably  too  vise  to  oppose  further  re- 
sistance. How  attractive  m  person  the 
yoan^  dancer  was  her  portraits  survive  to  tell 
Qt.  What  her  lover  thought  of  her  appears 
ftom  aeme  verses  which  he  wrote  in  the  first 
happiness  of  what  we  caaaot  eall  his  honey- 
niooB,  for  their  whole  married,  life  was  one 


•n. 


"Ha  not,  my  fKend,  her  speaking  ftice, 
H«r  shape,  ber  jonth,  her  wianiBg  graoe, 
Have  reaobed  my  haart ;  the  ftdr  one's  oaiDC^ 
Quick  as  her  eves,  jet  aolt  and  kiod-*- 
A  gaietj  with  mnocence, 
A  aoft  addresa,  with  manly  aenae; 
ftayiabing  ooantera,  void  of  art^ 
A  ebeerfy,  firtD,  yet  f^aKng  lieart; 
Boaaty  that  ctharaia  i^  pabHe  gaae, 
And  bomble,  amid  pomp  ami  praise.' 

Tkat  this  ehanning  pictare  owed  littie  or 
DO^gto  the  exaggeration  of  the  lover,  it 
confirmed  bv  the  mii^orm  teethnony  of  alt 
^  knew  hen  Wilkes,  no  mean  judge, 
calM  her  <the  flrst,'  and  Churchill  *tbe 
otott  agreei^Ao  woman  in  Eeglaad/  <Her 
trtvpev  wyn  Steckdale^  *  was  anriable  and 
tefn;  her  understanding  diKriminating 
&Ad  vigorous ;  ber  hnmonr  and  her  wit  were 
^  and  brillianl'  Sterne,  seeing  her  in 
1752  among  the  beauties  of  Paris  who 
Jkronjed  the  Tuileries  Gardens,  said  she 
'todd  annihilate  them  all  in  a  single  turn.' 


^  Re  evidence  of  this  is  before  us  In  aoopv  of 
w*  Matriage  Artides,  to  which  the  Ck>u)tea8  Is  a 
y^  They  are  dated  20th  Jume,  1747,  two  da^s 
^wpa  themarriage^  and  disprove  all  that  is  said  on 
^«^botlibf  Mr.  Boadena^d  Mr.  Fitzgec<ad. 


«Te  Band  Otnse,*  m  liaianle  Biceobdi^ 
tells  OS,  *e^  rofpekmt  mt  mmvtnir  eu  Ulu^- 
tf€$  dawte$  Som&inm  dont  e»  as  Jwnu  f$nt 
Hie  a  nmifetiumtm!  BeMMnarahais  speaks' 
of  her  ^jowftnat  fmsH^fieinB  d*expr$sskm.^ 
To  her  baebMd  4Kbben  wrhts,  'May  I  beg 
to  be  remembered  to  Mrs«  Garriekt  By 
this  time  she  has  probably  discovered  the 
philosophei's  stone.  Bhe  has  long  possessed 
a  more,  valuable  seeret — that  <^  gaining  th^ 
hearts  of  all  who  have  the  happineaa  of 
knowing  her.*  H^kraoe  Walpole  orope  his 
cynicism  in  speaking  of  her,  '  I  like  her/  he ' 
saye,  *•  enceediag ly ;  her  behavjonr  is  all  sense, 
and  ail  sweetness  toa'  Of  Uus  *  best  of .  wo- 
mei^  aad  wives,'  aa  Garriok  ealled  her,  he 
proved  Umseif  worthy  by  a  ioverlike  wafce- 
fulness,  of  affeotion  wbieb  ao  familiarity  ever 
dulled.  Dnriaf^  the  tweaty-ejght  years  of 
thair  piarried  life  they  were  never  one  day 
apart  .  His  ftieoda  irere  here;  where  lie 
went  she  weat|  and  by  the  gmeo  of  her  prea^ 
enoe  made  his  doaUy  welcaiiMw  The  beawf 
espritB  of  Paris  were  only  realrainod  from 
throwing  themselves  at  her  feet  by  the  uao- 
sual  spectacle  of  4  lover  haafcand,  *  rh$Mreiu$ 
mariy^  aa  Madame  Biceobooi  calla  htm, 
'  dont  lu  r0pard$  iui  di$^t  stms  eiiH^  I  love 
you  1'  Even  Footer  bralal  in  his  contempt 
of  constanoy  and  the  home  virtues,  waa 
toecbed  by  the  beantifal  onetMsn  of  thehr 
lives.  In  Febroaiy,  1766,  when  he  was  re- 
coverrag  from  his  terrible  aoddent,  and,  face 
to  fece  with  pain  and  sonrow,  oonld  listen  to 
the  dictates  of  his  better  aatore,  he  wrote 
to  Garriek,  ^It  has  been  .my  misfortane  not 
to  kniHT  Mrs.  Garricfc ;  but  from  what  I  have^ 
seei^  and  all  I  have  heard,  you  will  have 
more  to  regret,  when  either  she  or  you  die, 
than  any  man  in  the  kingdom.'  Seven 
years  iater,  and  when  be  had  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  knowing  her  better,  the  same 
reckless  wit,  who  i^^ic^no  friend,  however 
kind^  respected  no  natoie  however  nobler 
and  from  whom,  as  the  «vent  proved,  a 
thousand  wrongs  were  uaaUe  to  alienate 
Ganriok's  forgivii^  natore,  wrote  of  the  lady 
to  ber  husband  m  these  tertns : — '  She  baa 
the  merit  of  making  me  eonstant  and  unA- 
form  in  pe rha^  the  oaW  part  of  my  life — my 
esteem  and  veneration  for  her«'  Singnlariy 
enoigb  tbe  ineat  portrait  of  this  eharming 
woman  is  aseoeiatisd  with  tooit.     It  was 

|>ainted  by  Hogarth  for  Garrick,  and  is  now 
n  her  Migesty*a  possaamom  It  presenta 
Gaxriok  in  the  aet  oC  eompesition,  his  eves 
rapt  in  thoeghi^  and  his  wife  stealing  be- 
hind him  and  aVoot  to  snatch  the  pen  from 
hianpraiaed  h^ad.  He  is  ia  the  act  of  wri* 
tiJMb  ad  says  the  eatalogne  of  his  sale,  his 
pi^agoeto  Foota'a  far^e  of  'Taste.'  This 
ftqKp)N(»ttt«  dfKe^  /Tarte'  hariig  appeared 
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im  195S,  Jhsl  km  fHm  afUr  Ibdi*  manage. 
The  pietnre  i«  t^  Tety  poetrj  of  portraitorB* 
Tbe  cbmraet«t,  m  well  at  tM  SfheMneDtSy  of 
both  are  %h&r%  mmi  It  neede  t»  etietcb  of 
f^ncj  to  imagine  GUrmk  ab  Uio  pcdttt  of  il- 
lofltrating  the  Tiftnoeo^t  paasiMi  wf  ibo  aii^ 
tiqoe  by  tbe  liae-f- 

'HiB  Yenua  must  be  oi<3,  and  iraat  a zuMsey' 

"wben  bis  reverie  is  broken  by  Ae  aaaey  chal- 
lenge of  aa  pretty  a  moatb  and  sweei  a  pmr 
of  eyes  aa  ever  made    a  huabaiHi'a  heart 


7hai  Gaitriek  owed  to  the  happy  eircma'^ 
stimccft  of  bis  marria^  can  acvcely  be  stated 
too  b%bly.  In  hie  bone  he  fbnnd  all  fbe 
Boboe  which  ^^nvee,  refinoBoent,  fine  iatelli- 
gence,  and  entire  aynipfithy  eoald  gire.  As 
artist,  these  were  invahiable  to  him ;  as  man- 
ager, a  mm  of  hk  seo^bilkies  bib«I  hate 
bvokeo  down  without  them.  In  1*747,  two 
vears  beibre  hia  ouinriage,  he  had,  along  with 
if  r.  LacT,  become  patentee  of  Dmry  Lane 
Theatre,  to  which  hia  peffntDaneea  bad  been 
conii^ed,  with  the  exception  of  a  second  visit 
to  Dnblin  in  1745-41,  and  a  short  engagement 
at  Coveet  Qardeo  in  1746*7.  8o  well  had 
he  husbanded  hia  means  ainee  hie  dihut  at 
the  end  of  1741,  that  he  was  able,  witli 
seme  help  from  fHeods,  to  find  8000/.  of  the 
12,000/.  which  were  reqaired  for  the  enter- 
prise. Lacy  took  charge  of  tbe  business 
detailS)  while  all  that  relaitod  to  the  perform- 
ances devolved  npon  Garriok*  He  got 
together  the  very  best  company  that  could 
be  bad,  for,  to  nee  his  own  words,  ho  *  thought 
it  tbe  interest  of  the  best  actors  to  be 
together,*  knowing^  well,  that  apart  ftcm  the 
ffreat  gain  Hi  genend  effect,  this  oombinatlon 
brings  out  att  that  is  best  in  tbe  actors  them- 
selves. On  the  itage,  as  elsewhere,  power 
kindles  by  contact  with  power ;  and  to  the 

Eat  actor  it  ie  especially  iaaportant  to  secure 
iself^  as  fiar  as  no  cais  a^iast  being  drag- 
ged down  by  the  hiibee41ity  of  those  who 
share  the  stage  with  bins.  Snatn  genfos  nat- 
urally goes  upon  the  prindpie  o(*tHafefnime 
et  cinq  poupiei  ;  *  veal  raspiration,  on  the  con- 
trary, deiighte  i»  neaanring  its  strength 
agaJnst  kindved  power.  This  was  GarrickV 
feeling.  At  starting,  Uierefore,  ho  drew 
round  bim  Mm  Otbber,  Mrs.  Pritchard,  Mia. 
Oltve,  Mrs.  Woflington,  among  the  women,-*^ 
Barry,  Maddio,  Delano,  Havard,  Sparks, 
Shoter,  ffnoag  tbe  men.  Later  on  he  seeofed 
Qoio  and  Woodward,  and,  wlienever  he  eoold, 
he  draw  into  his  company  whatever  ability 
was  in  the  market  Bedletarmined  to  bring 
bask  the  pnblie  taatO)  if  posaiblo,  fi«M  panto* 
mime  and  fiarce,  to  perfoviftances  of  a  aiors 
intellectual  stamps  Johnson  wn>to  his  fine 
ptolegoa  toaauemcotfao^prkM^ipleiofi  wMob 


tho  tMiatro  Wfli  to  be  oondiMtod»  nad  thiw 
um  the  pnbUe,  and  witb  jostiee,  the  respen* 
siMity,  aboirid  these  BiRarry,  by  Uie  w«ll 
kaowB  U«e%-^ 

'  The  drama's  laws  the  drama's  patrons  ^ve, 
For  those,  who  live  to  please,  mujst  please  to 
Kve.' 

The  psibHc,  aa  usual,  fell  back  after  a  time 
upon  its  love  for  ^  inexplicable  dumb  show 
and  noise,*  a«d  Garrick  had  no  cbosce  bat  te 
indulge  fta  taste*  But  in  these  early  da^i 
the  array  of  varied  ability  which  hia  companv 
presented^  hacked  by  ra  own  geons,  filled, 
aa  it  well  Might,  tha  theatre  nightly.* 

Garrick  purchased  his  success^  however, 
by  an  imount  of  personal  kbour,  for  which 
only  hit  own  passionate  edthasiasQi  for  hit 
art  could  have  repaid  him.  To  keep  each 
forces  in  order  was  no  common  task ;  to  rso> 
entile  their  jealousies,  to  conciliate  their 
vanity,  to  get  their  beat  work  out  of  them, 
demaixied  rare  temper,  raae  firmness,  and 
extraordinary  taet  Even  with  all  thass, 
whiah  Garridi  certainly  poasessed,  hia  best 
efforta  frequently  piovoked  tha  apleen  aad 
shallow  imtabiKty  of  those  about  him.  Nor 
was  it  only  the  airs  of  bis  traffic  oueens  that 
upset  his  plans  and  put  hia  chivalry  to  sore 
trial  Woffington  and  CHve — one  the  fine 
lady  of  Comedy,  the  other  the  lirelieit  of 
Abigaila**kept  bka  in  oontiaual  hot  watar» 
But  his  bonhomM  was  not  to  be  shaken ;  and 
when  dive  had  written  him  a  more  scoUiBf 
letter  than  usual,  he  took  it  as  a  symptom  m 
better  healthy  and  bis  aalntation  to  her  when 
they  next  met  would  be^ — *  I  am  very  |flad, 
madam,  yon  are  come  to  your  usual  ^irita.' 
Even  the  fiery  Kitty  comd  not  resist  such 
invincible  good  humour. 

Of  course  malicious  stories  in  abnndaace 
were  propaffatad  against  him^  amny  of  them 
due,  beyond  all  questioa,  to  his  very  virtaei 
as  a  manager.  Ho  worked  from  too  high  a 
point  of  view  to  be  understood  by  many  of 
the  people  who  surrounded  him.  ExeelleBCO 
was  his  aim,  and.  ha  allowed  no  one  to  trifle 
with  tbe  work  ha  assigned  tbenL  Strict  aad 
elaborate  reheartala^  under  hia  own  directMBf 
were  insistod  on^  much  to  the  aanoyance  of 
some  of  tha  old^  aotorsp  who  bad  p^^^ 
habitnaHy  carelese  aa  to  the  words  of  tbek 

Earta»    Hia  owh  presidtag  mind  arraog^  t^ 
nsineas  of  the  sceoe^  and  eaaurod  eMunbh 

♦  "We  have  befbre  us  an  extract  from  the t)Octojf 
(he  theeWe,  ftom  wbieh  it  appears  that  the  aeW 
profits  of  the  two  first  years  or  Garrick's  uii^g 
ment  were  16,9001  the  nightly  receipts,  nji* 
TSried  frOBi  ICOi  to  150f.  when  he  did  not  fufi 
invariably  escceedetf  9002.  vfien  he  did.  Beitf« 
his  share  of  tbe  urofils  Oarridt  received  500/.  agf 
for  aeliiig,  600^  lor  maeagieg,  and  900i  Ibrai^a* 
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pal  his  own  ideas  into  the  beads-of  pdMMMB* 
6(s«faQ  IokI  qo  ideM.of  tbeir  ovdv  a»  Ait 
his  Aolors  often  BMide  gveafc  hili^  vlkieh  vepst 
msialf  due  to  the  aom  fa»  had  aovlavad  to 
iilaw  into  them  at  rehearsalr 

'Wonderfhly  ar '  Sattj  C&Te  wvote  to  bin 
(23rd  January^  1774),  '  you  haye  for  these  thij> 
tr  jests  been  contradictiag  the  old  proveib 
that  jou  cannot  make  bricks  without  straw,  hj 
doiag  what  is  infinitely  more  difficult;  making 
aelei<s  and  actresses  witheut  g^nios.' 

Agaiu  on  the  2drd  Janoary,  17Y6,  when 
die  stage  was  aboat  to  lose  mm^  sba  Writes 
from  €Heyede«  (OKye's  Deft,  as  her  fHend 
Walpde  calls  it)  widi  her  usual  deli^^tfbl 
beaitiness: — 


*Iha;re  seen  you  with  ymir  nspeal  hm* 
mer  ia.  yoor  hand  endeaiauriag  to  best  your 
ideas  into  the  heads  ofereaMmawbo  had  aoae 
ofthsirown.    I  hvre  aeea  j«a,  ivith  hnsMika 

eiea;  efideayooring  to  niaka  tfaesi  eoaaf^fti* 
aea :  and  when  thai  eouMiwI  be  done,  I 
htmZm  ^ 


your  laaab  tmai  krto  a  ttoM.  By 
^  your  great  labow  soi  paiD%  Ijsa  paUks 
wsae  enteitained;  tfUy  ttev^  tbsf  ai  aeled 
««r3f;f«#*-^they  did  not  sie  yea  pal  ^e.wina 
Than  are  people  now  on  tae  siagv  to  whoaa 
yoo  gave  t&eir  consequence ;  they  tfaiide  tfassK 
selTes  very  great :  now  let  them  go  on  in  their 
new  parts,  without  their  leading-strings,  and 
tliey  wffl  soon  conyince  the  wond  what  their 
pimm  is.  I  haye  dwttys  Sttd  this  to  etetf- 
oe^,  evan  whenyoaa  baaiseew^MUiewwe  in 
their  highest  pwnsoaigii  While  I  waa  wader 
7«9xe<tttrQl,  Ididaet  aar  halfthefiiMitiiii^ 
I  tlMught  of  y  oUf  because  it  looked  like  flattety ; 
«id  you  know  your  Pivy  •  was  slways  pfoud  ^ 
Maes,  I  thought  you  did  not  like  me  then ; 
btrt  now  I  am  sure  you  do,  which  makes  me 
8«rf  you  tbia  letter/— flbrficfe  0(Mrmp<mdence, 
iil2a 

K  was  only  human  nature,  and  not  actors* 

nattiTe  especially,   that   Garrick  should  be 

pdled  to  pieces  by  the  vefjr  members  of  his 

company  to  whom  he  had  been  most  servioe- 

*W^     Obsequiousty  servile    to    his  fiice, 

behhid  his  back  they  persecuted  him  with 

the  hhafts  of  slander.    •  I  have  not  always,' 

M  he  wrote  in  1764,  *met  with  gratitude  in  a 

^bouse.*     These  were  the  people  who 

^^Wspered  about  that  he  was  not  the  great 

•ctor  the  world  supposed,  but  that  he  main* 

toined  bis  pre-eminence  by  stifling  the  gifts 

'  of  iSfcer  people,  and  letting  nobody  have  a 

<!^ce  of  popularity  bat  himself.    This  was 

*"?Qitriy  unfarue.    AH  other,  considerations 

*Pvt,  Garrick  was  too  good  a  man  of  bnsi* 

^  w>t  to  make  the  very  best  use  he  could 

*tic  abilities  of  hfe  company.    An  opposite 

^^^^'^  meant  empty  hoasesy  and   a  wling 

^A  friendly  nfckDame,  whieh  appears  to  have 
■i^itMiiaharbyOaniclik 


ettihe^ri^i  uealdus  cKmAio  wcffk  to  himself  as 
an  actor.  As  Iw  wrote  to  Mri.  Pritchar^s 
hnsband  fluty  11, 1747),  in  answer  to' some 

Snerabns  suspkffons  then  she  wm  to  be  sacri- 
ced  to  Mrs.  Ctbt>er: — 

«Itla  asrhMmt  fputtiagfiittidlMpotitor 
the  ea^>  Ibal  ycftr  wila  iteald  maintain  her 
chaMniir  «psa  liha  etsfa^  if  1^  doca  B^  ihaU . 
not  the  managers  be.  great  l^eens?  ...  .  .  I  hf^a 
a  greai  stake,  and  mnst  secure  my  property 
ana  my  friends  to  the  best  of  my  judgment.^ 

But  Oaitlck  was  also  governed  by  higher 
ttn^vrnk  He  kad  a  tfne  artist's  delight  in ' 
eicelleBee,  and  a  kind  hearted  man^  sympa- 
thy with  well  merited  success.  His  whole 
reiations  to  Ms  actors  prove  ^is.  Nor  has  a 
wor^  of  Uame  an  this  score  been  left  on 
record  against  him  by  &ny  of  hw  redly  mat 
compeers,  sudh  as  ws.  Gibber,  Mrs.  Pntch* 
ard,  M^^  Woffinffton,  Quin,  Barry,  Sheridan, 
King,  Smitfi,  Of  Weston,  He  charge  resth 
upon  the  inshraations  of  Hie  smaller  fVr  of 
M^iHfS,  egoHita  like  }1H,  Bellamy  or  Tate' 
WiUdmoa,  wh#  charged  him  with  the  mean- 
ness wkidi  was  oon^enial  to  their  own. 
iaatiaets;  Heraee  Walpole,  delighting  as 
oaoal  in  detraetion,  echoed  their  complaints 
of  Oarrick's  envy  and  jealousy ;  and  Mrs. 
SiMmiS'very  unwisely  eheoutaged  the  chai^Ci 
by  insinfiatW  that  her  comparative  failure 
during  her  first  engagement  in  London,  in 
1775-6,  was  due  to  this  catise.  After  she 
had  become  the  rage  of  ^e  town  in  1782, 
three  years  after  Gamck's  ^eath,  her  answer, 
when  oiieslk>aed  as  to  her  relations  with  him, 
according  to  Walpole,  was  to  the  effect^  that 
'  he  dM  noAinff  but  pat  her  out;  that  he  told 
heri^e  nored  her  right  hand,  when  It  should 
have  been  her  left  In  shqit  I  ft>nnd  I  must ' 
not  shade  ike  tip  of  his  nose.^  lliis  was  an 
iDffenioQs  way  of  accounting  for  that  being  so 
iadiisffeatin  l796;*ivhMr  the  town  wMmving 
about  in  I7as.  Boiwhataretbetetat  la 
thai  fint  enfage«»enl  Mrib  SIddons,  recently 
a  mother,  was  weak  and  mneh  out  of  health; 
most  certainly  she  gave  no  evidence  of  the 
remarkable  jpowers  whieh  she  afterwarda 
deye]q>ed*  letshewassotspeoiallylavoafed- 
by  the  manager^  that  sha,  get  the  uimm  id 
darrickWenus.  At  that  time  he  had  in  his 
thoatfe  two  flMelase  actresses,  Mrs.  Yates 
and  MissYomige^  both  extremely  popnlar;^ 
y«t  be  pot  Mrs.  8iddans  fnto  several  ot  their 
pavtsy  aad  aelacied  her  t.6  act  witii  him 
tapoatadty  ta  bis  farewell  performancea,>— a 
(dMnatkm  of  fntaifte  ndoe  to  so  young  im^ 
neOcssw  Qaifiok  obviously  liked  and  took 
paiaa-^Mi  her,  and  his  suggestions  could  not* 
h#fB  beM  ottMrwM  than  beneficial  to  a 
petfMMri  whose  lAdy  Aan^  in  «Rfdiat(|' 
UI^  1NM  prooottnced^  ike  Lottos  Maga^ 
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dcmU  ske  did  profit  bj  them,  sMh'oogb  she 
hiul  Dot  the  gcQeroBiU  V>  .^wn  it  Well 
miffht  0«rrick  «aj, '  I  hnyo  not  alwayft  loet 
with  gratitude,  in  a  plaj-hooae*' 

But,  in  truth,  Garrick  never  had  any 
mal  oau«e  to  he  either  aMvmi»«tf  jealeda  ef 
a»y  <m^  The  wieicia  of  hit  ikdB  ^pi% 
Binjy  Meridftn,  MoflMp,  nefer  ^Hniftved  tlie 
■fkmdenr  of  hh  own  fbr  one  hotif.  H?b 
o»ly  dancerona  Tiyal  as  to  popuhrity  at  any 
time  was  Powell,  and  this  popularity,  as  the 
ereBt  prorod,  was  chiefly  an«  to  the  fiet 
that  Garrick.  wsa  out  of  £sf  land  for  the 
time.  'A  substitute  ihinea  brightly  as  a 
king  nutil  a  kin^  be  by.'  Worn-  o«t  with 
the  fiiUgoes  of  his  proieisioo,  Garridc  had 
gone  abroad  in  September,  1763,  to  make 
tke  grand  tour.  The  previous  sunuaer  he 
had  coKie  across  Powell^then  a  merohaot*s 
clerk  in  the  city,  and  had  taken  giqaat  pains 
to  instruct  him.  Such  wa# .  his  promise, 
that  Garrick  engaged  him  to  piny  the  jave* 
nile  tragedy  parts  in  his  absence.  Powell 
had  &  good  voice  aikd  flgare«  and  eoosid- 
erable  power  of  tragic  ozpsession,  ai^  he 
became  a  giieat  favourite,  filling  Drury  Lftne, 
and  enabling  Lacy  to  write  abroad  .to  his 
brother  manager,  that  they  were  doing  so 
well  he  need  be  in  no  hurry  to  retucn.  Gar- 
rick would  have  been  more  than  mortal  had 
such  tidingi  been  altogsther  welcoioe.  Ko 
one  likes  to  think  he  is  not  missed  is  the 
circle  •  of  which  be  has  been  the  '  obsorved 
of  all  observers  ;*  least  of  all  ao  actor,  ever 
too  conscious  of  the  fickleness  of  uopolar 
&vour,  and  naturally  loth  to  resign  his  hold 
upon  the  public  h\xi  we  find  im  traeeof 
ather  jealousy  or  chagrin  on  Garrick's  part. 
On  the  cqutrary,  be  was  aBD0ye4  at  PoweU 
for  endangering  his  repiUatioo  by  pUying 
mere  fustian;-^ 

-  <  I  am  very  angry  with  Powell/  he  writes 
t^  Coleman,  ^  Ibr  playing  that  detestable  part  of 
AJaDandmr:  eY^sry  genius  m«et  deepise  su^ 
fustian,  j^  a  man  con  act  it  well,  Imean^  to 
please  the  people^  he  has  something  in  him  that 
a  good  actor  should  not  have.  He  might  have 
$erved  Pritchard  and  himsetf  too,  in  some  good 
natnnd  character,  I  hate  your  roarers.  Damn 
the  part.  I  fear  it  wiH  hurt  him.' 

To  Powell  himself  he  WBote  froQi  Parifi 
(12th  December,  17^4)  in  temS|  the  gen- 
eroua  warmth  of  which  it  is  impossible  |o 
mistake,  that  thenew>  of  his  grent  success 
hud  given  him '  a  veiy  sengible  pl»as«re»'  IV 
gratitude  which  Powell  had  expressed  w 
*  what  little  service  ^  he  had  do«o  ham  by  hia 
iistmotiona  last  summer 'has  attached  om  to 
Ton  as  a  maa .  who  sbidl  alwi^a  havje  mjr 
best  wishes  for  his  wdfare,aBd  vybesiei^ 
d^ayqitrs  to.  grooiptaiw'   fi«  .wmm  him 


agaiiist  phm^:  teoiopiiy  #arte>  ai^  ths 
dangers  of  haste  i-^ 

'•Q|y%  to  rtiidr,  said  an  acMmrate  eomWera* 
tioti  ef  yostf  ebaraeten^  those  hours  whkk 
yonilf  mflB  too.9SDeral]y  give  to  their  £rieads 
and  flatterers.  ....  When  the  public 
has  marked  you  for  a  favourite  (and  their 
fiivonr  musft  be  pmthiised  with  j?weat  and 
laboor),  you  may  dtoo^e  ythat  oompany  y <m 
please,  andl0nehUfhtheit  can  he  ofservieeto 
you,* 

The  admirable  worda  with  which  ho  eon- 
eludes  this  letter  cannot  be  too  often  quoted : 

*  The  fnrtini  A^rm  of  FtaAoe  used  to  esf 
that  an  actor  *'  Aomld  U  rnmsed  iu  the  hif^ 
^tteent/'  by  which  he  means  that  the  best  so* 
complishments  were  necessary  to  form  a 
great  actor.  St^y  hard^  my  frieyid^  for  «erca 
yemr^  and  fmi  nmyphy  the  rest  of  yomr  Ufi, 

....  N«ver  tsi  your  Shak^>eaTO  bs 
OHt  of  yow  iMBis;  keep  him  abont  yoa 
aaa^ofasm;  toe  .asoroywi  read  him,  th^owrs 

KwiUiiks  him,  and  toe  bettor  yon  wii«t 
,  .  Gtoard  against  splitting  thaevssf 
the  rjOTidlingn  <ie  »ot  aacrifioe  your  taste 
and  toelings  to  toe  applauae  of  the  muteilads ; 
a  frm  ymim  tM  eomert  an  €nidience  to  kk 
mjmmWj  miktr  toon  h§  amtmied  by  Asm  to 
ipkmt  ft  fiUs9mmd  wnnmtumU — Qorrick  Ctn<^ 
spsatowee,  i.  177. 

Powell  was  not  *  a  true  genius.'  There  is 
weakness  in  every  line  of  bis  comely  face,  as 
we  see  it  in  the  fine  meaaotint  by  Dixon  jiAer 
LatiieME>%  flD<l  he  did  Boi  prcfit  by  these 
goldflai  praeepts.  Be  ha«l  eimabiitt?,  which 
rtB  oftn  iBto  toe  extreme  of  lacnmnose 
weakness  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  rarfons 
rant  on  the  other.  Intcllcctnal  culture, 
which  alone  might  have  cured  this  defect^ 
be  made  no  efifort  to  obtain,  and  growing  too 
well  satisfied  with  himself  to  serve  in  the 
ranks,  he  deserted  to  Covent  Garden,  to  Ga^ 
rick's  great  vexation,  and  died  soon  areerwards 
at  Bam  (3d  July,  1769)  of  a  raging  fever,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-two. 

Much  as  Garrick  was  worried  by  his  ac- 
tors, the  fraternity  of  antliors  caused  him 
even  greater  disgust  Every  scribbler  who 
had  put  together  something  he  chose  to 
call  a  play,  tnought  himself  entitled  to  re- 
gard the  refusal  of  his  rubbish  as  a  persoosl 
wrongs  dictated  by  the  meanest  motiv^ 
Garrick^s  weak  dread  of  the  power  of  this 
class  of  persons  to  iniure  him  by  attacks  in 
the  press  constanti?  led  him  to  act  in  dcfi* 
ance  of  his  sounaer  iudgmcnt  Men  like 
Murphy  avowedly  tracked  on  this   weakn^ 

•  That  gentleman/  says  Tate  Wilkinson,  with 
his  wonted  elegance,  'could  tease  his  sool 
and  gall  his  gizzan^  whenever  he  judged 
hfrasclf  wronged/  his  means  being,  in  Mur- 
phy's own  words^ '  a  fierce  campaign '  in  the 
papers.    Garrick  was  jooreovec  too  aecaitif • 
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huaaell  m^  to  be  tender  to  Aq  lenQltiveteii 
•faa  author.  Otkin^  tiberefore^  ^b^  his  an* 
0ves  abouid  have  hee«  »  eimple  jrefoaalt  be 
voildgire  a  qeidifted  denial,  vbieh  wa» 
mi  to  justify  farther  impoiitdi)itYt  or  a:eo0- 
plaiDt  of  injustice  "wbe*  ibe  decided  ne^atAve 
^ane,  as  koA^o  did  eone  at  b»t  The  ieso- 
jeoee  of  lone  atramed  by  tbesa  wiritare  t*^ 
waiPde^Garriok  ia  indeed  '  inoredibloi  It  com- 
fltaiUly  inapiied  tbe  qaettToo,  what  right  bad 
a  inese  player  to  eit  in  jadgeof nt  -upoA  their 
nterary  skill  ?  The  gi^ed  oreatufe  who  bftd 
compiled  five  acts  of  dreary  morality  or  fiery 
fosimn  was  not  to  be  aroenable  to  the  pnppet 
to  wbom  he  offered  the  honour  of  montmng 
it  If  a  refusal  came,  altbpngh  aooorapanieo 
Mit  ^nerally  was  by  a  letter  of  crilieita^ 
admirable  for  literary  actMnen  and  riefa  wi^ 
the  wperienee  of  years  of  pmelical  alndy 
fi£d»e»ti^  it  veaaet  dowft  teje*i<]ii«7»  or 
prifa^diaiike,  or  aeaie  other  oeaietnptiMe 
aietiee,  Horace  Walpole  teas  only  enh^ing 
the  aMsplaints  of  this  elass  of  persona  "when, 
ia  mtieg  to  his  irie^  Montague  about  bis 
own  iupfoettble  play  .of  * Ti^  Myiiter iooa 
Mother;  be  toki  (Uth  April,  1763)  :— 

'tlor  am  t  disposed  to  expose  myself  to  the 
inr[)ertinences  of  that  Jackanapes"  Garriek,* 
vm  hts  nothing  appear  out  ?ns  own  wretched 
ifaf,  or  that  of  oreatureB  iiiU  duU^^  wh&  suj^ 
Um  to  ^tear  ikeir  piece$  tm  hk  fha^m* 

By  passages  such  as  these  much  wrong  has 
leCD  done  to  Garrick's  reputation  fbr  fkimcss. 
His  assaHants  and  detractors,  it  must  be  re- 
ujcrobered,  have  always  had  the  command 
of  the  press,  and  much  of  their  abuse,  by 
•heer  dint  of  repetition,  has  stuck  to  his  name. 
Cbrrick's  real  mistake  was  in  putting  on  the 
stage  and  wasting  his  own  and  his  actors'  pow- 
ers upon  too  many  bad  pieces.  Did  he  refuse 
any  that  have  lived  f  Not  one,  excej)t  'llie 
Q<>od-natured  Man  ♦  of  Goldsmith.  He  of- 
fered to  play  *  She  Stoops  to  Conquer;'  and, 
although  tliese  pieces  are  now  cfasskal,  let 
it  not  be  forgotten  that,  so  contrary '  Were 
they  to  the  prevailing  taste,  that  on  their 
first  production  they  narrowly  escaped  being 
damned,  *  *  She  Stoops  to  Oonqiier,**  a 
comedy ! '  says  Walpole ;  *  no;)  it  is  the 
lowest  of  farces!* 

One  instance  will  suffice  to  show  how  un- 
fitly Gariick  was  treated  5n  matters  of  this 
sort.  He  refused  Home's  'Tragedy  of 
Botrgfes*  *a8  totally  tmfit  for  the  stage.' 
Home's  Edinburgh  friends  ivere  indignant 
and  uretit  into  abeutd  raptnree  about    the 

^Tetdid  Walpole  in  1775  present  tba  fwat 
ifeifBewtib  m  beauOlhl^  ebaaed  tfeld  i«|)6ater. 
vtwb  was  iawty  in  tbe  poasessioa  (H  Mr.  Toovey, 
^U7,  PiQ0&4Ul)r,4Oscribed  *  Bmm  WoJipoU  0  hU 
«««eh»ed>hcwd  A»va  Qarrick^  l7f5,' 
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piece^  vb«o  H  ww  boob  afterwards  produced 
ontMrloeal  bonfde.  BWn  Sir  Walter  SeotC 
writfoffsevejity  years  afterwards,  cannot  dew 
with  ttie  subject  without  insinnating  that 
Garrick  refused  the  piece  because  there  was 
no  part  in  it  in  wbkm  he  eonld  appear  with 
advAntf^ipe  i  ^  And  Ju|4fter  Carly le,  Alluding 
to  Gartack.'a  atbasqiseat  kind«esa  to  Houm^ 
eliooeea  %o  flad  tii«  eaqplawumi  «f  Si  4n  th« 
faet  that  ^  be  had  obaened  what  a  bold 
Homehild  got  of  Lord  Bute,  and  by  hismeans, 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,'  But  CarlyJe  sup- 
presses what  he  must  have  known,  that 
Home  altered  hia  play  materially  to  cure  the 
defects  Giyrriek  had  peieied  oot,  and  that  aU 
I^rd  Bute's  JnjflnttBrey  if  he  bad  any,  wm 
broagfat  to  l>4ar  on  Garriek  before  h^ 
rejected  the  play.  It  iras  tbrowgb  Lord 
Bute  the  play  was  sent  to  Wm,  and  tlio  fo?- 
lowinff  portions  of  a  letter  from  Garrick  to  hid 
Lorjde^i^,  now  published  for  the  fixst  time  from 
the  original  in  our  po6seisaoj9,ieatabliah  coiv- 
olusiveiy  lbat»  wheiber  ligbt  or  wiong  iu  bia 
dociaieiD,  Garriok  <«da  ta  it  solely  on  the 
Hterary  merita  of  the  pleee : 

Jelf  yeioth»  I7ae. 

*  Mt  Lohi), 

*  It  ia  with  the  greateel  tmea^mess  ^lat  I 
trouble  your  Lordehtp  vrif^  m^  eentf&iente 
ef  Mn  Hwne's  tragedy.  The  fittte  knowl- 
edge I  hBd  of  him  ^ve  me  the  warmest  in*^ 
oUnatioii  to  eerre  iSm,  whieh  I  should  hate 
done  most  eieoOTely  bod  the  means  been  pui 
fnto  my  hands  j  but  epon  my  wer4  and  eredit 
it  is  not  Id  my  power  to  uitro^aoe  Dou^€tB 
ernon  fte  dtage  Witb  1(be  least  advantage  to 
^e  autbl^  and  the  managers. 

e  ^  •  e  ^ 

'I  am  ofcfiged,  my  Iiord,  to  be  free  in  the 
delivery  of  my  pinion  upon  ibis  subject,  a&  I 
think  boUi  Mr.  Hume's  aad  my  reputation  con^ 
cern'd  in  it:  J  should  have  had  the  higher* 
pleasure  in  forwardinff  any  performence  which 
y r.  Ix)rd8hip  should  pkase  to  recommend  •  but 
nobody  knows  so  well  as  you  do  that  all  the 
endeavours  of  a  patron  and  lite  skill  of  a  mana- 
ger will  avail  nothing,  if  the  dramatic  recjui- 
sites  and  tragic  force  are  wanting. 

■•  •  a  »  ♦ 

'The  story  fs  radicaMy  dafeetite  and  most 
improbable  m  those  cfroumstancea  whioh  Pro- 
duce the  dramatic  action— fbr  instanoe,  Lady 
Baraett  contlnuittgeefien  years  togetherin  the 
melancholy,  miserable  state  jui^t  as  fltitbappen^i 
tfm  week  beibre,  Wrthent  disceverihg  the  real 
cause;  and  on  a  eudden  opening  the  whole 
afifiur  to  A^nt»  without  any  stronger  reason 
than  what  ml|^  bayelMtipen*d  at  any  other 
tiifte  aiooe  the  day  of  her  misA>rtunoa.  This.  I 
timkj  which  ia  toe  foundation  of  the  whole, 
weak  and  unaccountable.  The  two  first  acta 
pass  in  tedious  narratives,  without  anything  of 
moment  being  plan'd  or  done.     The  introdu- 
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Cb|^i)ot^28«  if  tbe  chief  oiroomstiiioa:  mdysti ' 
as  It  ifl  manag'd,  H  hM  no  eff^t.  I4  is  KMn»n* 
tic  for  want  of  tboaa  probable  strokei  of  art 
which  the  first  poets  make  use  of  to  reconcile 
strange  events  to  the  minds  of  the  audience* 
Lctdt/  Bamets  spealdnff  to  C^l^alvon  immedi- 
ately m  b^alf  of  RanSolphf  fbrgett^ag  her  oim 
Indetible  aorite^s,  and  €IUMihon'i  s«epleityni 
md  ^ealoosj  upon  ii  (witlioai  Mjing  majikii^ 
^k%$  violent  love  te  tbe  Iftdj,  who  eaaaot  be 
of  &  love-inspiring  age),  are  piematvre  ifi^d  un* 
natural  But  these  and  mi|^7  other  doiecla^ 
which  I  will  not  trouble  yr.  Lordp.  witli, 
fnight  be  palliated  and  altered  perhaps ;  but  the 
imafifecting  conduct  of  the  wiiole,  and  which 
will  always  be  the  case  when  the  storr  ia 
rather  told  than  rep^eeeoted;  when  the  char- 
ftctect  do  not  talk  or  belwve  sutably  to  the 
ptoions  imputed  to  them,  and  the  situalion  ia 
whifh  ihej  are  pl^eed ;  wl^en  the  events  are 
such  as  cannot  naturally  be  supposed  to  rise ; 
and  the  language  is  too  oflen  below  the  most 
&miliar  dialogue;  these  are  the  insurmountable 
X)bjection8  iniich,  in  my  opinion,  will  ever 
make  Ihngkm  unfit  for  the  Stage.  In  short, 
there  ia  no  one  ekarftder  or  passioA  whidi  is 
•ttongly  intereating  aodaapporied  tkcoogh  the 
five  acts.  Glmalwm  ia  a  nEain  without  plan 
or  fbree.  He  raiaee  our  expectations  in  a  so- 
liloquy at  the  first,  but  sinks  ever  #ller.  Xerd 
fi9m$t  is  unaeoowiiably  werk*d  upom  by 
Glmoiiw^  a»d  the  yoiith  ia  unaceountaUy  M*- 
iiack'd  by  Lord  Baiy^  and  loses  his  life  for  a 
«ippos'd  ii^iy  which  he  haa  done  to  him, 
whose  life  he  Just  before  preserved.  And  what 
ss  this  injury  ?  Why,  love  for  a  lady  who  is 
old  enoujg^  to  be  bos  mother,  whom  he  has 
MuoeYy  seen,  and  with  when^it  was  impoesi" 
Ue  to  mdulg$  any  pa0aio%  there  not  Wag 
time,  from  his  entranoe  to  his  death,  ^^'^  ^ 
conceive  one. 

'  I  have  considered  the  performaaoe  by  my- 
aelf ;  and  I  have  read  it  tp  a  fiiead  or  two  with 
all  ^e  energy  and  nnrit  I  was  master  o^  but 
without  the  wished  for  effect.  The  soeufes  are 
long,  without  action*  The  oharactera  want 
etrength  and  pathos,  and  the  catastroi>he  is 
brought  about  without  the  necessary  and  inter- 
esting preparations  for  so  great  ai^  event, 

*  ♦  *  »r  ♦ 

'  I  have  undertaken  thia  office  of  critic  and 
manager  with  great  reluctanccd  ...  If  I 
Am  so  h^pv  to  agree  with  Lord  Bute  in  opin- 
ion, it  would  be  a  less  grievanee  to  Mr.  Hume 
to  find  my  sentiments  of  hia  play  not  oontr^ 
'dieted  b}"  so  well-known  *  judge  of  theatrical 
cofBMsiUooe. 

r    <  I  am,  my  Lord,  yn  Loitdship^s  most  hum* 
hie  and  aK)atobe4t^  ferraot^  -^    L 

'D.  QABBioa:.' 

The  verdict  of  these  dttya,  ai  least,  wiU  be 
%ith  Qarrick ;  for  althoogh  the  pUy  had  it 
great  saccess  in  Scotland,  partly  from  local 
jeeling  and  more  from  the  fact  that  the  au- 
thor was  driven  by  the  bigots  oat  of  the 
Church  for  lutving  written  it;  and  although 
the  geniqa  of  Mrs.  SMdem  Iropt  tt  fov  mfny 
years  upon  the  itage,  it  has  long  since  dia- 
sppeared^  beyond  the  powers  of  any  actreM 


to  ftecall  In  London  it  never  had  a  creal 
attecess,  and  even  when  first  prodneed  it 
Cbveot  Gltrd#0|  with  its  northern  fiune  ftedi 
upon  it,  fttod  supplied  by  B*ry  and  Mm. 
WoCngtOB^  Tate  WiVkineon  teHs  m  *the 
plav  pleased;  b«t  no*  avore.* 

In  general  Oaffieii^  tkci  in  diviaiifg  wM 
would  or  wMld  not  go  down  with  t^  peb^ 
Me  WAS  nitOiiling.  D^.  Brown,  the  emtbor  o€ 
^Baii)apossa'  and  ^AthelsttMi^  two  sooean^ 
fbl  plays,  told  Stoekdale  that,  before  they 
wereaeted, 

'lir.  Garrick  distinguished  to  him  aH  the 
passages  that  would  meet  with  peculiar  and 
warm  approbation :  to  the  respective  passages 
he  even- assigned  their  different  degrees  df  ap- 
pbnaei  'She  anoceas  exactly  corresponded 
with  tiie  ptedictkttMi' 

No  wonder,  therefore,  if  anlhort  ^eageriy 
avaited  themiehrea  of  this  iavaluafale  faoalty, 
which  GMirriekwas  ahrays  ready  to  pkMa  aft 
their  disposal.  These  were,  however^  in  the 
complaoent  Walpole^s  estimation,  ^ereatores 
etni  duller  thiln  himself,  who  sofilmr  hhfl  lo 
alter  their  pieces  as  he  pleases,'  and  the 
whole  tHbe  ef  *  the- unactable'  w«re'  ready 
to  catch  op  and  repeat  the  strain.  Had 
Oarrick's  alterations  oooo  confined  to  the 
works  of  the  Browt^,  the  Fran«klin%  the 
Hills,  and  the  like,  it  would  have  been  belter 
for  his  fame.  But  betook  to aiteriag  tfhak* 
speare  with  what  we,  who  are  better  able  to 
estimate  the  workmanship  of  the  ^reat  dra0> 
atist,  can  only  regard  as  sacrifej^ous  ao- 
dacity.  We  must  not,  however,  forget  that 
if  he  mutilated  he  also  restored;  and,  in 
making  the  alterations  he  did,  he  probably 
secured  a  warmer  verdict  for  the  whole  piecoi 
in  thi  then  stati  qf  the  public  kutte^  than  if  he 
had  played  Shakspeare  pure  and  simple. 
*Tho  Winter's  Tale,'  for  example,  was  cot 
down  by  him  into  thr^  acts*  But  the*  play 
had  wholly  vanished  from  the  stage.  To 
have  played  it  as  Sbakspeare  wrote  it  Gar- 
rick knew  very  well  would  sever  do.  But  it 
was  worth  an  efibrt  tp  get  people's  attention 
reeaUed  to  its  most  im^ortaot  parts-^  to  bring 
Hermiooe,  ^hat  purest,  jand  holiest,  and  nio« 
wronged  of  Sbakspcare^s  women,-  in  liviuj; 
form  oeforo  theiif  eyes,  and  to  elevate  their 
taste  by  thet  most  exquisite  of  pastonda  in 
which  the  loves  of  Florizel  and  PenUta  are 
set  That  he  acted  en  this  principle  is  idear 
from  the  concluding  iroes  or  his  prologne  tf> 
the  altered  piece  >— 

'  The  five  loqg  acts  from  which  our  thnse  am 

taken. 
Stretched  out  to  sixteen  years,  lay  by  for- 
sakes; 
Lest^  then,  this  predona  Honor  ran  to  waa^ 
Tls  now  coofitied  and  bottled  to  your  taste. 
•THs  my-  dtdef  wish,  my  joy,  my  only  phm, 
To,)osejno  drop  of  that  immortal  manf*^ 
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So  Hiao  in  Ganriok^s  poftitioa  woqU  n^if 
ftntoce  to-  write  addHiom  U>  Sbaka|^eMi^ 
Bat  M»  cor  #im  VMOuigWB  Md  actofB  Imi 
•alpi^Ov  wfaff»  ibejr  eibow  hfm  •q(  of  bit 
awn  pioqia  bj  avordone  Aoaiuo  spldadoiii, 
snd  b^  rWmgsof  hk  idbra^an  M»e  to  tbi 
ipittt  w  wbicfctb^  VAVi  #ottceiv»d  f  Tber* 
Baf  be  W09M  tbiafi  .on  tb«  (lagiv  wbM# 
fihjfriftnini  .if  iHMKintafidj  tbaD  a  garbled 
talk'  X<9LG|tTi^  alkali  evanta^it ismaiolj 
doa  tk^lf  ^  gaanwa  text  waa  restocad  to 
tba  ata^  lie  kmaw  bit  Sbai^pearef  oot 
from  afting  a4iti^a%  lika  (Quiin  Barry, 
Pritcb^rdt  M>d  otbera^  bat  frpm  tbe  origioa) 
foUoa  akod  <ymtofi«  Witb  tnie  literary  aor 
tbuaasm  Jba'auida  afina  colle<^iion  of  fint 
aditiooaof  aUtbenrcat  aartydraaaatistB»wbicb 
Bivwioniiaoiiaoftba!  traaaofaaof  tbe  Britiab 
Uw^Bi.  .  TboQiaa  Warlon '  asd  Oeorge 
Steerenaoaed  it iargfa]y,aAd.it  w^a  JohMOB*ii 
own  firalt  tbat  it  wu  ool  equally  available 
to  bna  for  bia  ^  Sbak^peare*' 

Gavick'a  aynpatbiea  witb  lUerature  and 
ikerary  mea  were  vary  greaV,  Ha  formed 
a  fine  library^  aad  J»ot  only  fooned  but  m^ 
it  He  vaa  well  irersed  ia  tbe  Uteratare  of 
£aiopey  etpaeiaUy  of  Jtyaly  aad  Franoe.  He 
anole  well  buBaei£ .  ilia  prologuea  aad 
vers  de  ModUi  ana  ^veoi  bow  plaaiaat  read- 
log.  He  would  tturu^ff  eiV9  of  Jiis  pralogqea 
or  epilognaa  ia  two  boors.  Aa  a  nie^  aa 
epigram — an^b  aa  bis  famoaa  one  on  Gold- 
amuh — took  bim  fire  winutaai  Tberewaa 
ao  maa  :of  literaiy  eBunaooe  in  England 
with  whom  be  wai  sot  w^  a  friendly  foot- 
iii|^  *  It  baa  been  the^  bpimaa^  «nd  aver 
will  be^  of  mj  life,'  be  wrote  to  Goldtmith 
^2M1l  July,  1757V  '^  ^iv«  o^  ^«  beet 
tenna  witb  matt  of  geaioa/  Whoa  aneb 
men  wanted  noney»  bia  pime  waa  alwaya 
at  their. comoiaDd  and  iu  tbe  haodeooieet 
waf.  Stem<v  C9mr<;bill,  Johasooy  Gold- 
tmith, iMorpby, .  Foote,  bad  manjr  proofc  of 
tbia  helpful  syopathy,  not  to  ,apeak  of  ,mea 
of  leeeer  note.  And  yet  4be.  two  )a«t  were 
^on^ntJ^  deBonncing  bia  Avarica  ii«d 
meanneea.  Happily,  Murpby^s  owu  letters 
survive  to-  eonvict  him  of  iojust^e.  ,  To 
quote  oiia,af  .many ;.  *  I  am  eonvioced,'  be 
wrote  to  Garrick  (20tb  SepCepber,  1770), 
'  tbat  yoa  look  opoamloaA  of  two  jor  three 
hundred  pounds  t^  a  friend  as  a,  aoujl  £»- 
Tour;  aw. I  am  frurther  persuaded  that  I 
am  welcome  to  be  in  vour  debt  as :  lona  m 
I  please.  Having  said  thii^  I  s^  it  mm 
QOi^victioi^*  4mv  This  letter  f;as  tjpropos  of 
a  sum  of  200/^  which  Garrick  had  lent 
bim  withomt  uckm^Ud^menl  of  Q»y 
kind. '  Aodyet.this  was  the  man  who,  from 
^rrick^s  death  dowu'  to  his  owb,  went 
aboQt^  saying  *  Off  |he  stage,  sir,  he  w^  a 
little,  siifiaki^g  ,r^^i  ^%.9ii  tbe  stage, 


oh,. my  great  God!'  It  is  pitiful  to  think 
a  good  niMi's  name  should  be  at  tbe  mercy 
of  such  a  creature.  Footers  sarcasms  on 
QarrickV  pamimony  are  preserved  by  the 
anecdote-Bangers.  '  Stingy  bound ! '  if  we 
are  to  believe  Tate  Wilkinson,  waa  Footers 
friveurita  epithet  Cor  him.  But  Foote  was 
eciiatantlr  appealing  to  Garrick  for  money 
in  oonsiaerable  euros,  and  people  do  not  go 
to  'mean '  men  for  tbaU  What  ia  more, 
there  is  no  instance  of  its  having  ever  been 
refused ;  .although  no  man  had  better  reason 
to  turn  his  back  ppon  another^  *  Yon  must 
know-^to .  my  credit  be  it  spoken:— tAa< 
FooU  h0U9  fMf  he  vfritea  to  Mrs.  Monta- 
gue, under  tbe  provocation  of  a  cbaigeof 
meanaeas  made  at  tbe  table  of  a  common 
friend*  Yet,  wben  Foote  most  needed  help, 
all  bis  manifold  offencea  were  forgotten,  and 
Garrick  stood  by  bim  with  the  roost  loyal 
devotion.  '  There  was  not  a  step,'  says  Mr« 
For^ter^  ^in  the  pr^>aration  of  his  defence' 
against  tbe  infamous  charge  trumped  up 
agaioat  him  by  tbe  Ducbesa  of  Kingston, 
*'  which  was  not  solici^asly  watched  by  Gaiv 
rick.'  And  to  Garrick  baotself  Foote  wrote 
about  this  time :, — 

'My  dear  kiad  friend*  ten  thousand  thanks 
for  your  note  I May  nothing  but  hal- 
cyon days  and  nights  crown  the  rest  of  your 
mel  is  the  sincere  prayer  of  S.  Foote.' 

Tbe  iteration  of  this  cbargo  of  meanness 
as  to  money,  in  tbe  face  of  the  clearest 
evidence  to  tbe  contrary,  has  influenced 
even  Mr.  Forster  into  lending  his  counte- 
natice  to  it.  In  a  note  to  his  Essay  on 
Chnrcbill  he  prints  extracts  from  two  let- 
ters by  Garnck  to  Us  brotber  Qeorge, 
written  from  Paris,  immediately  after  hear- 
ing of  tbe  poet*s  death,  telling  bim  to  put 
in  a  claim  for  money  lent  to  Cburchill. 
*  Mr.  Wilkes,*  be  writes,  'tells  me  there  ie 
money  enough  for  ail  hie  debts,  and  money 
besides  for  his  vnfe^  MxssCarty  whom  he  Hved 
withj  &c  *  You'll  do  what  is  proper ;  but 
put  m  your  claim,*  *  X  tbink,'  be  says,  in  a 
subaequent  letter^  '  and  am  almost  sure,  that 
Churchill  gave  o^  bis  bond,  /asked  him  for 
nothing:  he  was  in  distress^  and  I  assisted 
him!  ft  is  not  easy  to  see  wby  Mr.  Forster 
choold  saVy  as  he  does,  that  he  '  must  sorrow- 
friUy  con^  *  these  letters  ^  b^ear  out  Foote's 
fevourite  jokes  about  his  (Garrick's)  remark- 
ably strong  box,  and  bis  verr  keen  regard  for 
ks  bontenta.*  What  would  ne  bave  had  Gar- 
rick  do  I  Say  nothing  about  his  debts  at  all  ? 
Why  so,  when  there  was  money  enongb,  ac- 
cordingto  tbe  statement  oifChurchiirs  bosom 
friend  Wilke^  to  pay  everybody,  and  also  to 
provide  for  tboee  who  were  d^ndent  upon 
Cburchill  f  Perhaps,  however,  lie  should 
have  waited  for  a  few  weeks  in  seemil^  grief 
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for  Chui-ciiiirs  death.  But  -^bV  f  GarHclt 
bad  DO  d^eeiftl  catise  to  motirti  for  Charebill 
as  a  man.  He  bad  pr<:rved  bis  afdmiratioQ 
ibr  hjs  genius  by  very  sabstatitial  loans  ^f 
money  on  more  occasions  tbati  one ;  a«d  it 
is  surely  tbe  nnepeet  sentimentalism  to  cbarge 
to  an  Tindae  iote  of  nooney  the  fact  of  bi«  tell- 
ing bis  man  of  businesB  to  foolc  aAier  a  <!lebt. 
In  naatters  of  btisiness  "wby  are  poets,  or  tbe 
exec«itof  s  of  poets,  to  be  dealt  with  different^ 
froni  other  people! 

Johnson,  by  some  of  bis  hasty  sayings, 
lent  countenance  to  this  imputation  of  parsi* 
mony.  Bat  at  ot^er  times  be  did  Ganrid 
justice  on  this  pointy  and  that  in  very  em- 
phatic terms.  •  Sir,  I  know  that  Garricb  has 
fren  awrfy  more  money  than  any  man  that 
am  acquainted  with,  and  that  not  from  os- 
tentations views.'  Again,  *  He  began  tbe 
world  with  a  great  hunger  for  money ;  the 
son  of  a  half-pay  officer,  bred  in  a  family 
whose  study  was  to  make  fonrpenoe  do  as 
much  as  others  made  fonrpence  halfpenny  do. 
But  wheti  be  bad  got  money  he  was  tery  li- 
teral.* Here  we  get  tbe  truth.  Th*«  well- 
judged  economy  of  tbe  man,  wh6  has  bis 
own  fortune  to  make,  and  is  resolved  to 
achieve  iiidependeDce,  will  make  bim  avoid 
idle  expenses  in  a  way  which  19  odious  to  the 
very  men  who  are  most  apt  to  draw  uporj  bis 
purse  when  he  has  filled  it  by  a  life  of  pru- 
dent self-deftial,  *  To  Foote  and  such  scoun- 
drels,* as 'Reynolds  wrote,  *who  circulated 
these  reports,  and  to  such  profligate,  spend- 
thrifts, prudence  is  meanne^  and  economy  is 
avarice.' 

Johnson  was  not  al^avs  so  just  to  Garrick 
in  other  things.  He  liked,  the  man,  and 
would  suffer  no  one  else  to  speak  fll  of  bim  ; 
but  he  never  quite  forgave  nim  his  success. 
He  was  himself  still  'struggling  for  bare  sub- 
sistence, long  after  Garrick  had  not  only  ber 
come  rich  and  a  favourite  in  tbe  first  society 
in  London,  but  was  enJQving  an  Eurppean 
feme.  Johnspn  was  not  jybove'beinff  sore  at 
thfs,  and  thd  sorenessf.  showed  it$elf  m  many 
an  explosion  of  sententious  petulance.  When, 
for  example,  Garrick  ventured  to  suggest 
some  alteratiofi  upon  the  *  Irene^'  which 
would  have  given  a  Httle  more  of  that  life 
and  movement  to  the  scene,  which  ft  so 
much  needed,  '  l^r,*  said  Johnson,  *  the 
fellow  wants  mo  to  make  Mahomet  run 
mad,  tbkt  be  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
tossing  bis  bead  and  kicking  his  heels,*'  It 
was  not  to  be  borne  that  an  actor  abould 
know  better  than  an  author  how  people  were 
to  be  interested  or  moved.  *  A  fellow,  sir, 
who  claps  a  hump  on  bia  back  and  a  lump 
on  his  leg,  and  cries,  *•  I  am  Hichf^-d  the 
TbirdT"  ■ 
,   Jdhnson  had  tbe  lowest  idea  of  ihe'actoA 


ait.  fie  was  too  short  sighted  to  see  the 
varying  shades  of  eTtpreisien  cTn  Ibe  ftiee,  or 
even  to  ju^  Oftb#'%eimy  Ift*  fitM^sv  ef 
scenic  action.  Be  rq^ard^  %  UVefefei^  m 
a  mere  componnd  Of  mionciT  aAd  dftblama^ 
tion.  *  I  never  coold  eonceW^,*  wHtes  Wd- 
pole,  in  bis  acai^m^d  ikmk  of-  nUhsi 
puppyism,  'the  mluv^lMs  merit  -of  tepM- 
ing  the  w^ds  of'othef8ltor««to%ow«  tM^ng« 
with  popriety,  'bo%^f  wrti  ddivewd** 
Johnsofi  held  the'  same  ot^i^  tntS  wts 
not  tfaerefore  likelt  to  it^l,  ^wbaitii  ifewt- 
tbelesB  tree,  that  hi^er  feotiltteii  were  re- 
quii«d  tor  pfeyfng  *  Lear'  of  *  Kiebaod*  as 
Garrick  played  them,  thafr^  %i-i«iDg  plty> 
like  *  Irene.'  'A  greal  a^tor;'  as  Madame 
de  Stael  said  of  Tahna,  *  becomee  Ike  •n'tW 
tcutkor  of  bis  parts  by  Ms  accenti'  »d  bfe 
physTOgnomy.'  1^*  thii  a  kindred  gift  of 
imagination  is  c*)^U8!y'!>eoe88aTy.  ft  is 
not  enough  that  be  sbtill  Be  master  of  tbe 
arts  of  expression  in  x6\fSt^  featnre,  strA  id- 
tion.  He  must  afsa  be  pene^ated  by  the 
Hving  ire  of  a  f  igorous  conception.  Tbe 
words  to.  be  spoken  are  ih$  im$i  pttri  of  hli 

ElbrnMiBce,  He  must  fcave  lived  into  the 
ng  of  tbe  peteon  be  has  to  portray— 4wTe 
realised  the  very  naA;ure  of  tbe.man,  modified 
as  it  would  be  by  tbe  cirStimfetances  of  his 
life.  Ottly  ^en  is  be  in'li  eondif^n  io  p^ 
that  comrpleteness  to  tbe  dmoMisI^  voA 
which  woifdft  alone  canmit  convey,— that 
crowniog'grwce  of  breiltbhi^  life  which  makes 
the  ereatores  of  tbe  poef  ftrlmaginstion  stand 
ont  before  tbe  comnton  speetaitor  witb^ll  tbe 
vivfd  force  In  wlWeb  they  prtmttrily  presented 
themselves  to  tbe  pOet'anHnd.  A'greatactor^ 
inrpersOnation  is-therefoM  11  Hving  poenl^ba^ 
monions  from  first  to  test,  ronnded  and  well  de- 
fined as  a  pieee  of  seofptmre,  a»  finely  bdUtaeed 
as  a  noble  sttsin  of  music^  and  it  leaves  epoa 
the  tnind  tbe  sane  exquisite  impression  of 
eom|)1eten«w.  lie  detaile  wiU  all  be  fine. 
(Silence  wiU  before  eloqnent  than  speecb, 
— wb«t  is  aeM  more  impressive  tiian  what 
is -said — 'Bach  Mart  be  VBtnre  and  each 
pause  be  thought,* 

Is.  was  this  pNowei^  of  becoming  the  man  he 
bad  to  play,  tbii  raiis  faonHy  of  imtfrinative 
sympathy,  wbkh  was  the  eecret  of  Gairick's 
greatness.  It  was  tbia  wibtch  made  Madame 
Nedcer  say,  in  speaking  of  ShakspBareto  her 
friends  in  Paris,  after  she  had*  seen  Ganrick 
act*—*  Vaut  n'tkves  aper^  ftue  ton  t^a^i 
mak  fePai  vti  mot,  ijwind  «oa  4m#  tmimaU 
Aon  cdfpi!  It  was  tbe  saipe  qnaKty  in  P^ 
Title  which  mad^  Garricb  say  of  him,  *  hii 
genius  never  appears  to  more  advantaee  i^ 
^hm  the  unihor  fca«w  Mm  U>  ihl^  fir  hitnr 
self;  it  is  thns  Pr^vifle  suPpKes  tbe  T)oct's 
ddkiencieaj  and  HfUl  tkr&»  a  tMUh*iind  hril- 
hemey  into  kU  eharaeier  which  Me  cmtkor 
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It  mm  ti^W  power  wbioh 
«B«bM  AHrHtib  im  motre  the  koarts  of  tkoa- 
Muids'hi  parUwlHidiy  beifdrliia  gtniiM^  moit 
Ifrft^'tfAit  id  «a4i^Dee  ^  tleep,  and  wbid^ 
exptahis  Goldsmlth^s  meanfng  when  be  sajTs 
tbai  thero  "were  tK>«U  who  '  owed  their  best 
£ame  to  his  ddll,— ra  UdQi  tha  truth  and  fit- 
neaa  of  which  tboefi  wbo  bnye  seem  ^ne  act* 
im  will  al  <ooe  upcwyiifo,  £ul  the  Mior 
«Id  tei^fhi»d«<8aol^«(wielM8  triumph  to 
«Ni4y  afld  the  MSoMpMiviMift  of  art  akme. 
Th<^9p  are,  no  donbt;  indtspensable ;  but  he 
baa  bis  inspirations  Hke  the  poet, — q>lendid 
moments,  when  he  becomes  toe  nuconscious 
organ  of  a  power  greater  than  himsclfl  On 
tinis  s^^ect  fiarri^  biiptelf  has  spoken  :^^ 

'Ma^meOlalioa  is  so  ce&sciotn  and  certain 
ef  what  she  can  do,  that  she  never,  I  beBeve, 
bad  ^e  Ibeiings  (^the  instant  come  upon  her 
UtttfJtyectedlyf  bni  I  pronounee  iha$  the  opeaie^ 
siMikm  of  gmim  jUvk  M^a  mnkmwn  to  vU  €uiof' 
MM^/f  M  dreumttanoe^,  <^  wcumth  of  Ihe 
ocene  ha$  sprung  the  minej  at  it  wore,  as  fMith 
to  his  ovm  surprise  as  thai  of  his  audience.  Thus 
I  make  a  great  Aifferenco  betiweea  a  creat  ge- 
i^ue  aad  a  good  act0r.  The  fiiat  will  always 
TeaUse  the  feelings  of  his  character,  i^  be 
teanq>orted  beyond  himself:  while  the  oiher, 
with  great  powers  and  good  sense,  will  give 
great  gleftsure  to  an  audience,  but  never 
pectus  .inaniter  angit, 

Irritat,  mulcet/lalsis  jterforibus  impiety 

Ut  majgus.* 

Garriek  CorwespondeneSf  i.  359. 
At  the  root  of  tka  gemns  of  great  actor^, 
QO  less  than  of  gveat  poets^  lies  intense  sen- 
aibiii^.  Things  which,  other  faen  take  coldly 
will  ae^d  tbriUs) of- exquisite  pain  or  pleasnre 
afong  their  a«v^^  t^fid  the  strab  on  their 
omot&oas  leaves  tnees  of  exhaustion  little  less 
than  woold  be  oaased  by  real  troubles.  But 
this  18  tfa»  very  oondition  of  their  excellence. 
*  If  it  was  n^t  fcr  the  stage,'  wrote  Mrs. 
Cibbef)  that  great  mstress  of  pathos,  to  Gap- 
rick,  a  few  months  before  her  death,  ^  I 
ec^  wiflfa,  with  Lady  Townshend,  that  my 
nertea  weve  lasfie  of  eact^ropas.*  So,  when 
we  lead  of  what  Garriek  was  upon  the  stage, 
-—of  the  cokmr  tbat  visibly  came  and  wont 
upon  his  obeek  with  the  shifting  passions  of 
t^e  sceae^-of  the  featutes  that  in  every  line 
-became  the  reflex  of  the  iaward  enootion-^f 
the  voke^  wbcae  vesy  character  would  chaise 
to  fit  the  pari  he  ^^  pUy»gr-we  may  be 
sore  thfit  eooh  qualities  impiiod  great  phyaical 
eshavstioii,  aad  gre^t  inrpads  upon  health. 
Accordingly,  thpooghoot  bia  liCa,  and  evep 
very  early  in  his  career,  he  was  so  often  made 
ill  by  bis  work  as  to  occasion  serious  aaxiety 
to  his  friends* 

'^  Hark  yoa  my  friend/  Wart>urkm  writes 
-te  him  (26th  January,  1767),  *  do  not  your  fi-e- 
qQeatiiidifi|K)8itio&s  say  (w^batever  your  doc- 


tors may  think)  hsisiisaUs f    ....    I 

heartily  wish  you  the  reHestablishmeot  of  your 
health,  butyou  do  not  act  by  it  with  a  con- 
Bcience.  mien  you  etiter  into  those  passions 
*w1i!ch  most  tear  and  shatter  Ae  human  frame, 
yoa  forget  you  have  a  body ;  your  soul  comes 
out^  and  i%  is  always  dagger  out  of  sheath  wiUi 
fOMJ-^Cfarriek  Oorrespmdoncc,  i.  7S, 

But  it  was  just  QarricVs  *  conscience'  which 
prevented  him  from  taWng  bis  work  easy. 
Whatever  wear  and  tear  of  body  ft  coa*  him 
*  he  gave  the  people  of  his  best'  always. 
Oaca  npoB  the  stage,  he  rescued  himself  to 
the  awi^  of  has  iaspiration,  and  bia  whole 
lacnlties  wofO  at  its  diipoaai.  To  Gairiek 
acting  was  enjoyment,  but  no  pa^ime.  He 
told  Stockdale  that  he  was  nerver  free  from 
trepidation  and  anxiety  before  coming  on  the 
stage.  He  had  all  the  modesty  and  patience 
of  genius,  2\nd  took  as  much  paios  in  prcparar 
HoH  the  last  year  of  his  pertcHnpancea  9&  the 
first  He  saw  no  oae  oa  ^  days  ha  pas- 
fbrmed,  spending  them  in  uwditation  ob  the 
play  of  the  evening ;  and  during  the  per^ 
formance  he  kept  himself  aloof  from  the  other 
actor^  ptill  intent  on  the  meditation  of  his 
part,  and  so  that  the  feeling  of  it  might  not 
be  disturbed.  Knowing  what  we  now  know 
of  the  man,  aad  his  high  estiqiala  of  his  art, 
it  is  impossible  to  refvert  wtthiMitdiagnstto  an 
incident  recorded  by  Murphy,  in  his  ♦Me- 
moir of  Johnson.*  One  tiight,  when  Gar- 
riek was  playing  *  King  Lear,'  Johnson  and 
Murphy  kept  up  an  animated  conversation 
at  the  sidewing  during  one  of  his  most  im- 
portant scenes.  When  Garriek  came  off 
the  stage  he  said,  ^Yon  two  talk  so  loud 
you  destroy  all  my  feelings.*  *  Pr^hee^' 
replied  Johnson,  •  do  not  talk  of  feelings. 
Punch  has  no  feelings.'  Of  the  many  re- 
corded outrages  of  which  the  great  literary 
bear  was  guilty,  none  is  more  inexcusable 
than  this. 

*  The  animated  graces  of  the  player^'  Coir 
ley  Oibber  has  well  said,  '  can  liva  no  longer 
than  the  instant  breath  and  motioii  that  pre- 
sent ^em,  or  at  best  can  but  faintly  glim- 
mer through  the  memory  or  imperfect  attest- 
ation of  a  few  surviving  spectators.'  There 
are  many  descriptions,  and  good  ones,  of 
Garrick's  acting;  but  the  most  vivid  pen  can 
sketch  but  faintly  even  the  outlines  of  an 
actor's  work,  and  all  the  finest  toucnes  of  his 
art  necessarily  perish  wiA  the  moment.  Of 
Garriek;  however,  we  get  so9»e  glimpses  of  a 
verjr  life-like  kind,  from  the  letters  of  Lich- 
tenberg,  the  celebrated  Hogarthian  critic,  to 
his  friend  Boie.*  Lichtenberg  saw  Garriek 
in  the  autumn  of  1775,  when  he  was  about 
to  leave  the  stage,  in  Abel  Drngger,  in  Archer 


♦  Lichteaberd'a  *  Vermischte  Schriften.*    GotUn 
gen,  1844,  vol  iil 
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-  /  in  the  *  Beaux  Stratagem/  in  Sfr  Jobn  Brnte 
in  the  *  Provoked  Wife,'  in  Hamlet^  in  Lusig- 
nan  in  Aarou  Hill's  version  of  *Zaire,^and 
in  Don  Leon  in  Beaumont  and  Fietcber'to 
*  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife.'  He  brot^ht 
to  the  task  of  chronicler  powers  of  ob&erva* 
tion  and  a  critical  faculty  acarcelj  second  to 
Leeting's.  Every  word  of  what  he  aajs  has 
value,  but  we  uqubI  be  coi|itent  with  trana- 
lating  onlj  a  few  passages. , 

•What  is  it,*  he  writes,  'which  gives  to  this 
man  his  great  siiperioritj  ?  The  MKwea,  mj 
friead,  are  ntuneroua)  and  very  Tsry  mnsk  is  doe 
to  faia  peouliarjy  happy  orgamsaUoo.  «  .  .  Ia 
his  entire  %ure^  movements,  and  bearing,  Mr. 
Grarrick  has  a  something  wnich  I  have  seen 
twice  in  a  modified  degree  among  the  few 
Frenchmen  I  have  known,  but  which  I  have 
never  met  with  among  the  many  finglishmen 
who  have  oome  under  my  notiett.  In  sayisg 
this  I  mean  Firraohmtn  of  nudtMe  age,  and  ia 
good  aociety,  of  oMuseL  I^  £»£  example,  he 
tuma  towands  aay  one  with  an  inclination  of 
the  person,  it  is  not  the  head,  not  the  shoulders^ 
not  the  feet  and  arms  alone^  that  are  employed, 
but  each  combines  harmoniously  to  produce  a 
result  that  is  most  agreeable  and  apt  to  the 
situation.  When  he  steps  upon  the  stage, 
though  not  moved  by  fear,  hope,  jealousy,  or 
other  emotion,  at  onoe  you  see  mm  and  nim 
•k)ne.  He  wuks  and  bears  himsdf  among  the 
other  perfoirmers  Uke  a  man  anu>ng  marionettes. 
From  what  I  have  said,  no  one  will  form  any 
idea  of  Mr.  Gkrrick's  deportment^  unless  he 
has  at  some  time  had  his  attention  arrested  by 
the  demeanour  of  suchja  well-bred  Frenchman 
as  I  have  indicated,  in  wMch  case  this  hint 
would  be  the  best  description.  His  statm^  in- 
dines  ratiier  to  the  under  thiun  the  middla  sin, 
'and  his  figure  is  thickset  His  limbs  are  chann- 
ingly  proportioned,  and  the  whole  man  is  put 
together  in  the  neatest  way.  The  most  j^rao- 
tised  eye  cannot  detect  a  flaw  about  him,  either 
in  details,  or  in  ensemble,  or  in  movement.  In 
the  latter  one  is  charmed  to  observe  a  rich  re- 
serve of  power,  which,  as  you  are  avrarej  when 
weH  indicated,  is  more  Mrreeable  than  a  pro- 
fuse  expenditure  of  it  There  is  nothing  flur- 
riod,  or  flaodd,  or  languid  about  him,  and  where 
ol^ber  actors  in  <ihe  motion  of  their  arms  and 
iega  allow  themselves  a  space  of  six  or  more 
inches  on  either  side  of  what  is  ^aceful,  he 
hits  the  right  thing  to  a  hair,  with  admirable 
firmness  and  certainty.  His  manner  of  walk- 
ing, of  shrugging  liis  shoulders,  of  tuoking  in 
Mb  arm^  of  putting  on  kis  hat^  at  one  time 
^ressiBg  it  over  his  eyes,  at  anotfaer  puabing 
itrsidewajfsoff  his  focehead,  all  done  with  an 
iSiry  moUon  of  the  limbs,  as  though  he  were 
all  right  hand^  is  consequenilv  refreshing  to 
witness.  One  feels  one's  self  vigorous  and 
elastic,  as  one  sees  the  vigour  and  precision  of 
his  movements,  and  how  perfectly  at  ease  he 
seems  to  be  ih  erery  muscle  of  his  body.  If  I 
mistake  not,  his  compact  figure  oontributea  not 
a  little  to  this  effect  His  symmetrically  formed 
limbs  taper  downward  from  a  robust  thigh, 
closmg  in  the  neatest  foot  you  can  imagine; 


ijnd  ifl  lSk€  mKnnef  fintntBcofiv  ann^fi^Mrn off 
itttoasDMdlhand.  WhotreiMtMimMtftaft 
doce  jrou  ean  easQy  wagio^L  .  ..-  .  In  Hv 
aosne  ia  '  The  AJbheodat,  w|in»  1m  haato  huL 
he  sldps  and  boxmds  from  one  of  these  we( 
knit  limbs  to  the  other  wi^  an  agility  so 
ama^ng,  one  might  say,  he  moved  on  air.  In 
the  dance,  too,  in^  Much  Ado  Abotit  Nottejg;' 
he  distinguish^  fiimsetr  tt^tm  all  the  rest  by  l£e 
ekaticity  of  bis  morementSL  Wben  I  saw  hni 
in  ihis,  tte  sadimc*  wsm  so  dettgblad,  IM 
they  had  thabadta^te  tosnaprvth^tr  BetooN 
in  it  Inhiafaoa>0Teiy<N|aoande0Qrywi£hest 
much  physiognomical  discernment  the  bnglil 

SaceM  mind  upon  the  radiant  forehead,  and 
e  keen  observer  and  man  of  wit  in  the  c^ck, 
sparkling,  aild  frequently  roguish  eye.  There 
is  a'signinoance  and  vividty  in  his  rery  looks 
whic^  are  catchln|^  When  be  boka  gravB,  so 
do  we,  wben  ha  wrinldea  his  browik  we  do  m, 
to6;  in  his  quiet  ebuckle.  and  in  tha  litaad^ 
air,  witli  whidi  in  hia  aaiof^be  a^ema  to  auks 
confidants  of  hia  awdieooa,  tkere  it  aometUag 
ao  engaging  that  we  nutik  fixrward  with  our 
whole  a<Hila  to  meet  him^' 

A  description  like  this,  aided  by  the  many 
admirable  portraita  whiek  exist,  <^ablea  us  ta 
see  the  very  man,  not  rtefely  as  he  appeared 
on  the  stage,  but  also  as  he  moved  in  the 
brilliant  social  circle,  which  he  Quickened  by 
the  vivacity,  the  drollery,  the  gallant  tender- 
ness to  Women,  and  tie  kindly  wit,- which 
made  him,  in  Goldsmith^s  happy  phnM, 
*  the  abrid^ent  of  .all  that  is  pleasant  in 
man.*  When  Lichtenberg  saw  Qarrick  he 
was  fifty-nine.  But  with  such  a  man,  as 
Kitty  Olive  had  said  of  h^^lf  and  liim  some 
years  before,  'What  signifies  fifty-nine  I  The 
public  had  rsiher  see  the  Garrid^  and  Me 
Clive  at  a  hundred  and  foor  ftam  %ny  of  the 
modems.*  His  was  a  spWt  of  tlie  Wnd  that 
keeps  at  bay  the  signs  of  age.  ^  G^ut,  stone, 
and  sore  throat,'  as  he  wrote  about  this 
neriod ;  *  yet  I  am  in  spirits.'  To  Ibe  two 
first  of  these  he  bad  kmg  been  a  martyr, 
and  eonoetimes  suffered  horribly  from  the  ex- 
ertion of  acting.  When  he  had  to  piay 
Richard,  he  told  Craddock,  'I  dwad  the  ijjht 
and  the  fall ;  I  am  aft^wards  in  agonies.' 
But  the  audience  saw  nothing  of  this,  nor  in 
the  heat  of  the  performance  was  he  coosciods 
of  it  himself,  It  is  obvious  that  Lichten* 
berg  at  least  saw  no  trace  in  him  of  fuliD| 
power,  or  of  the  bodily  weakness  which  Jiad 
for  some  thne  been  warning  hta  to  retire. 
He  had  meditated  this  for  several  years;  bnt 
at  last,  in  1775,  his  resolirtion  was  taken. 
His  illnesses  were  growing  more  frequent  and 
more  severe.  People  were  beginning  to  dis- 
cuss fais  ttge  in  the  papers,  and,  with  execrable 
taste,  a  public  app^  was  made  to  him 
by  Oevemor  Penn  to  decide  a  bet  whidi  had 
been  made  that  he  was  sixty.  *  Asyon  ha^e 
so  kindly  pulled  off  my  mask,'  hh  repned, '  it  >* 


IfaMtf  tfcMiA;^ 
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I  Af  n«io  aaka  nijmt^  He 

d  %1*^  £M*tcBML  Theaclon  ao^  aotre» 
Btt^'irHli  whom  hh  giesteil  trianpkt  wefB 
JMBMialMl  w«n  either,  dMu)  or  ia  Teurenmi 
TlMir  mcoiflBoiB,  inferior  ia  $Xi  wftji,  >efo 
little  to  hia  taste.  The  berries  of  maiuifp^- 
]|Eftfl9%  tbe  eyeless  wnu^lioff  with  actors  and 
ao^ors  which  it  lavolved^  fretted  him  more 
%i^U  ever.  H^e  h»d  lived  enough  for  fame, 
mild  Reamed  for  freedom  and  rest  .At  the 
end  of  1775  he  dispoeed  of  hts  tnl^reftt  in 
I>iiit9r  Xftoe  19  Shendmif  LiiSl^v'«*d  Ford. 
■  Kow/  he  wrote,  <  I  shall  shakeoff  my  fkmm^ 
and  no  cnlprit  in  a jaikielivery  will  be  hap^ 
r  pier.' 

Wllen  his  resolution  to  leave  Ae  stage 
was  known  to  be  finally  taleD,  there  was  a 
nwk  fkom  all  paiitb,  not  of  Bngland  only,  bnt 
of  fiubpey  to  see  bis  lasl  performances.  Sock 
ireie  the  crowds,  that  foreigners  who  had 
oome  to  England  for  the  pnipoee  were  nn* 
abis  to  gain  admiesiolu  While  all  sorts  of 
ffrand  people  were  going  on  their  knees  to 
Him  for  a  box,  with  eharaeteristic  kiodncas, 
ho  did  not  forget  bis  humbler  friettds*  An 
balance  of  thii  ia  before  us  in  the  following 
d«E|^tfttl  letter,  hitherto  mipublished,  from 
Mb.  Olive:— 

'  TtrldkiBbi^tti,  JiUM,7«  10,  ItTl 
'  '  Jk  thousand  and  a  thousand  and  te^  thousand 
thaaks  to  my  dear  Mr.  Gkrriok  fbr  his  good* 
aeia  and  attentkm  to  his  Fivy^for  the  oare  he 
took  in  making  her  friends  happy!  Hwpyl 
Tk0$  word  is  not  high  enough ;  fellci^  I  dunk 
wUl  do  much  better  to  express  Iheir^or  when 
ihey  were  to  see  the  Qamck— ^whom  they  had 
never  seen  before.  And  yet  I  must  tell  you. 
your  dear  bbsy  head  had  like  to  have  ruined 
TOUT  good  designs,  fbr  von  dated  your  note 
Monday  foor  o'clodc^  and  to-morrow,  you  said, 
was *>  be  the  play.  Andpray,  who  do  VQa 
think  aet  it  to  rights?  Wny,  your  blunder*- 
headed  Jemy.  I  did  not  receive  yoor  letter 
till  Wednesday  moraing ;  so  they  was  to  set 
oa,t  for  the  play  on  Thursday ;  bat  Jemy  poring 
over  your  epistle  found  out  the  mistake,  ana 
away  he  flew  to  3lr.  Shirley's  with  your  letter, 
szi(d  ihe  newspaper  from  the  coSee-house,  to 
lei  Ate  ladiee  see  the  play  was  that  day.  This 
ma  betwe^i  one  and  two,  and  Shirley  ordered 
iba  horses  to .  the  coach  th^t  moman^  and  bid 
1h§  Kisses  fly  up  and  dress,  for  they  must  go 
without  dinner.  Dinner  1  Lord,  they  did  not 
want  dinner — and  away  they  went  to  take  up 
their  partv,  which  was  Gk)vemot  Tryon,  Lady 
and  dangnter.  Everything  happened  right. 
^fhey  got  thdr  places  without  the  least  trouble 
Of  mmcolty,  and  liked  everything  they  saw 
exoefi^  the  Garrick,  They  didn't  see  much  in 
hiok'  Ton  may  reverse  ft  if  you  please,  and 
jMure  youraelf  they  liked  nothing  else.  They 
think  themselves  under  such  obligations  to-  me 
Ibr  my  goodness  to  thep^  that  we  are  iJl  invited 
to  dtne  there  to-day,  wlkn  I  shall  give  you  for 
my  toast 
^I  hope  my  dear  M^<Hrrick  is  well  IwuH 


80t«ay  sayfiibrgtabontyoB,  ibr  they  say  you 
flnain  aiich  el^rik  that  yoci  intend  pU^rkig  tm 
ttsxt-Septeiyber.  Adi«n,my  dears^jbeaissured 
lattererTonny  *PttnrOuva.' 

Before  this  letter  had  reached  Garrick's 
hands — it  is  endprsed  by  him  as  received 
12th  of /une;— he  h^d  bidden  adien  to  the 
stage.  ^  On  the  10th,  the  very  day  his  oM 
oonrsdewar  ptopoeinghki  as  her  *  toast,* 
he  had  gone  through  that  trying  ordeal, 
whiciii  hid  -she  been  aware  of  it,  would  have 
triade  her  voice  choke  with  emotion.  The 
piece  selected  was  •The  Wonder ; '  J^nd  it 
was  announced,  with  Garrick's  nsnal  good 
tast^siro^|y■as•pofft)r■Mlnoefbr  *the- bene- 
fit d  the  Thesltrheal  Fand.*  Nogig^tic  post- 
ers, fio  newspaper  puffs  olamorously  Invoked 
the  pnblk  ioteresfc.  The  town  knew  only 
too  well  what  it  was  goii^  to  lose,  and  ever^ 
ooraer.oC  the  thaatfe  was  oracimed.  In.  hia 
seal  for  th#  4^<tHyoof  which  ha  was  t^M 
fanaderi  aod  to  which  this  •  mean  *  miii  oon^ 
trib«ted  over  5000/.,  Oarndr  had  written 
an  occasional  Prologue,  to  bespeak  the  good^ 
will  of  his  andieace.iaita  favor.  Il has  aH 
his  wonted  vivacity  and  point,  and  one  line-^ 

'A  ffeUow-feelinglnakes  one  wondrous  kind  * — 
has  passed  into  a  household  phrase.  This 
he  spoke  as  only  he  conld  speak  such  things. 
He  had  entire  command  of  his  spirits,  and 
he  even  thought  that  he  never  played  Don 
Felix  to  more  advantage.  So.  at  least,  he 
wrote  to  Madame  Necker  eight  days  after* 
wards ;  but  when  it  came  to  taking  the  last 
farewell,  ho  adds — 

*  I  not  only  lost  tte  use  of  my  voice,  but 
of  my  limbs,  too ;  it  was  indeed,  as  I  said, 
a  most  aw/tu  moment.  You  would  not  have 
Uiought  an  English  audience  void  of  feeling  if 
you  hfA  ^ben  seen  and  heard  them.  After  I  nad 
left  the  stage,  and  was  dead  to  them,  they  would 
not  suffer  thepetikpiice  to  go  on;  nor  would 
the  actoia  peHorm,  they  were  so  affected  i  in 
shorty  the  public  was  very  generous,  and  I 
asa  most  grate£alr'-**SarrKi  OorrtspondenUf 
ii.iei. 

To  do  eoDseioaaly  for  ibe  last  time  what 
baa  been  Iha  work  and  ^  delight  of  a  )i^ 
would  agitate  the  sloatfcst  heart ;  but  to  do  ft 
in  the  face  of  those,  whose  sympathy  baa 
been  your  best  reward,  pne  would  suppose 
ahnoi^tltoo  muck  for  epdur^nce.  That  Gar- 
rick felt  this  is.  plain.  Hia  partiog  words 
were  foU  d*  feeling  and  aolemnity  :*-** 

'It  has  been  cucitomary/  he siedd, '  for penons 
in  my  sititaticn  to  ad^ess  you  in  a  nureweH 
epilogne,  X'had,  ti^e  s^gne  in^ntion,  and 
turned  my  thoughts  that  wi^;  but  I  found 
myself  then  as  mcanable  of  writing  such'  an 
epilogue,  as  1  should  be  now  of  speaSng  it.  * 
'  JThe  jingle  of  rhyme  and  the  language  of 
ficlion  woiud  but  ill  suit  my  present  feeling 

<  This  is  to  me  a  very  awlhl  mom^it;  it  is 


u 


nuM  eftkriok^ 
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no  lees  than  partiig  for  erer  wHk  tfioce  fctnn 
whom  I  hare  r^oeixed  iitm  ipretittst  kmdtM 
and  upon  the  spotwbore  thai  Iduktemwod 
TOfur  favDU£  was  enjoyed  (Rere  &«0<vMca  JmSei 
Mm  ;  and  he  jf>au8ed^  till  rdieved  by  Uar9), 

*  Whaterer  may  be  the  changes  of  my  future 
life,  the  deepest  impression  of  your  kindness 
win  always  r«aiain  here— here,  in  my  heart, 
fixed  and  unuttevable* 

'I  will  ▼eryraadflj  agree  to  my  BO^oeBioTS 
haTing  more  skill  atKl  abili^  fop  their  Matiea, 
than  X  hare  liad ;  bat  I  d«fy  thsm  all  t0  i^ke 
more  uninterrupted  pains  for  your  iayour,  or 
to  be  more  truly  sensible  of  it^  than  is  your 
grateftil  humble  servant.* 

Ofrthis,  writes  Mt,  Fttzg^iraM,  *  he  retired 
slowly  np— up  tb©  atage;  bis  tyes  fixed 
upon  tbcra  with  b  lingerfng  longhig.  Then 
stopped*  Tbe  fiko«i»  of  applaoee  mm  that 
briltiaBt  amphitkeiiAre  were  broken  by  sobi 
«»d  tears.  To  bit  ean  wet-e  borne  from 
tBany  ijuartcrt,  •*Fafewoll!  Fferewtellf  Fare- 
well I'?  The  wondeitfiif  ey«s,  still  britUant, 
were  tnroed  -wietfaDy  again  atid  again  to 
tiiat  sea  of  eympaitlietie  Ikcea^  and  at  last^ 
Vitii  att  effort,  be  tore  himself  from  their 


And  80  without  fuss  or  flourish^^trne 
genius  and  gentleman  as  he  was — passed  from 
the  stage  the  greatest  actor  of  modern  times. 
In  the  short  period  that  was  left  to  him  he  was 
as  happy  as  *  honour,  love,  obedience,  troop's 
of  friends,'  and  his  own  keen  relish  for  social 
enjoyment  could  make  him.  He  was 
courted  and  caressed  by  the  best,  the  ablest, 
the  highest  in  the  land.  At  Court  he  had 
always  been  a  favourite,  and  there  was  a 
talk  of  knighting  him ;  tils  distinction,  how- 
ever, he  declined. 

*  I  should  never  have  supposed  it  to  have  been 
ofyour  own  seeking'  wntes  Mrs.  Pye  (15th 
April,  1777),  *fbr  it  nas  ever  been  remarked  to 
your  honour,  that  you  never  employed  your 
ample  fortmie  to  excite  envy  and  tb  make  fools 
stare,  but  in  the  rational  and  sober  enjoyment 
of  Kfe.  However,  I  will  not  tdl#w  you  the 
whole  merit  of  this  neither;  mostmen'e 
fellies  are  owing  to  their  wiree^  aDdnwii  have 
*  wi&  whoee  judgment  is  as  near  kiMilile  ae 
aver  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  mofctal' 

Another  of  the  countless  testimonies  to  Mrs. 
Garrick's  worth.  One  of  Johnson'i  many 
etupid  sayings  about  Garrick  was,  ^Oarrtck, 
»ir,  has  many  friends;  but  no  fHcnd.»  The 
man  who  was  blest  wfth  auch  a  "Wife  wanted 
no  other  fHtmd.  As  the  oharmincr  Ooudtess 
Spencer  wrote  to  kim  (Itth  December, 
;i7T6),  *Yoo,  I  att  sure,  can  neither  hear, 
see,  nor  miderstand  without  her.*  With 
such  a  counsellor  and  companion  bj  his  side, 
Damon  seeks  no  Pythias.  Of  friends,  ia  the 
more  reatrioted  sense,  no  ipao  had  more.  He 
•eema  jnever  to  have  leat  ose  who  waa  worth 


Am  haufbag.  FItt.wd  Lyttktan,  «f 
praise  D0  waa  ao  prg«d  kx  1741^  taM 
aliongly  attached  to  hiju  to  the  end  td^Ham 
daya^  Lord  Ohafham,  from  hi»  iietiianMnt 
at  Monnt  Ed^eoumbe,  in  aoiaa  •dboJariy 
linea,  invited  hma  to  visit 

'  A  statesip^  without  pow*r  and  wifJumt  call 
Hating  no  courtiero,  happier  than  Hhmn  aBp 

and  Lord  LytUeton  (1201  October,  1771) 
wrote  tohim-^ 

*  I  tbiidc  I  love  yoQ  more  ^um  <m«  nf  !my 

age  ohghi  to  do,  fbr  at  a  eertain  4iine  of  Jife, 
t£e  heart  d)ould  lose  something  of  its  aeqsjbtt? 
ity ;  but  you  have  called  back  all  mine,  aud  I 
feel  for  you  as  I  did  for  the  dearest  ef  jny 
friends  in  the  first  warmth  of  my  youth-* 

So  it  waa  with  B^hope.  Newton  asd  W«r» 
burton,  with  Lord  Camden,  with  B^rbe^^to 
whom    he    waa    always   'dear    I>avid*  or 
^dearest    Garrick '--*with     Hogarth,     wkb. 
Reynolds,  and  with  hosts  of  others.     And 
indeed  a  nature    so  kindly,  so   ayvDpstiie- 
tic,  BO  little  exacting,  might  well  esdear  him 
to  his  frienda.    His  very  foibles^    of  which 
90  mnch  has  been  made;    his  over-ea§;er«- 
nesa    to  please;    his  little  arts  of  /iM^ 
to  secure  the  admiration  which  wovk^  haw 
been  his  without  effort  4  that  acting  off  the 
stage  of  him  who  was  *  natural,  simple^  and 
affecting  *  upon  it ;   were    those  of  a  wye* 
able  man.    They  apeak  of  over-qqi<i  jat9ai* 
bility;'and,  balanced  as  they  were   by  ^  the 
finer  qualities  of  generosity,  constaHcy.  twct, 
active  goodness,   by  his  wit  and  nnfailing 
cheerfulness,  they  must  even  have  helped  to 
make  up  the  charm  of  his  character  to  those 
who  knew  him  best.    And  then,  aa  Johnson 
said, '  he  was  the  first  piau  in  the  world  for 
aprightly  conventatioa.'    *•  I  thought  him  iem 
to  l^  envied  on  the  sti^e  than  at  the  head 
of  a  table.'    •His  oonversaSon  ia  gay  and 
grotcsqne.    It  is  a  dish  of  all  sorts,  and  all 
good  things  :  •  a  view  which  Burke  incident- 
ally confirms  in  a  letter  sending  Garrick  tbo 
present  of  a  turtle,  as  '  a  dish  fit  for  one  who 
represents  all  the  #olidity  of  fiesh,  the  volar 
tility  of  f6wl,  and  the  oddnesa  of  fiah.'    He 
shone  as  a  talkev,   even   in  Paris,    beside 
D*Holbach,    Diderdt,  Grimm,    Marmontel) 
Helv6tins,   Beaum^chais,   and  the   rest  of 
that  brilliant  circle.    Twelve    years    after 
Garrick's  last  visit  there  Gibbon  heard  peo- 
ple constantly  exclaiming  in  the  best  &oci£ty, 
with   characteristic  but    pardonable  vapitf^i 
Ce  M.  Garrick  kiaitfait  pour  vivte  ptf^i 
tmus ;  *  and  they  claimed  a  ahare  ip  his  iv- 
nown  by  reason  of  the  French  blood  in  bjl 
veins. 

Garrick  dW  not  enioy  his  retirement  lon& 
While  on  his  wonted  Christmas  visit  to  tfio 
Spe^cem  at  Althorp,  in  17 7^9,  he  waa  attaefe^ 


tflft 


lk4im^  ^Oa^kHlf|^\ 


If  Ub  old  iRmiNii;  BrkntMtiteikt>hi0 
ht— CI  ift.  ^  Adf  l{Aiy  aBd»  aft^r  tom^  4«y9 
ef  gpeat  psia  aod  pmtyatioQt  ^^  upo«  ^a 
mk  0f  Jmmm;  foKowiDg.  Hid  <l«att  wan 
ftnaliowil  event  Bii  bodj  lay  «i  AtaAe  £^ 
tiF0  daja,  and  so  gfeAl  vat  the  or<»wd^  Uial 
amiTilMT-gaaidirat  ndmnty  to  lieo^  arder« 

Una  of  earri^rea .  estemfed  from  Ckarlog 
Gfom  to  WetionMtar  Abbe^i  aad.tli^  ooni 
aoaDBd.of  people  of  aU  lante  alone  iikt  line 
af  the  pDocesMOn  was  gfealaTi  say  tlH&papom 
of  Uieday,  Hhan  av%r  was  f emQufcarori  on 
ady  occbsioa,'  AnoM^  the  pailboareia  wac0 
Lord  CajuJeu^  the  JDuke  of  I>ftVfm«kiro» 
Iiord  Speticar,  YiscooDt  PatuMtytoo,  and  Sir 
W«  W.  Wynaoi  akid  the  meubart  of  tk^  Li- 
terary Club  atieadod  io  a  body,  eager  to  pi^ 
the  laat  honouia  i>oi  leaa  to  the  fr»e«d  tbim 
to  tbe  great  actor,  wbe^  io  Waibart^n'a 
pbaaaOfbad  Mantdig^aity  tobia  art.'  Tbere 
ware  amny  sad  hearts. and  aoany  tearfal  eyea 
w^Mul  the  grive  where  'the  eboMfuiksl^ 
BULQ  in  England '  wa3  to  W  IM  to  hia  r^at, 
Ofijs  who  bad  4oiie  bfoi  macb  wroM  by 
mmmj  Ita  uagracioai  apeeeb  we  will  b^iene 
did  paoeneo  in  that  solertiu  boor.  *I«aw 
old  Samttel  Johnson/  ai^a  CaaQb^tbindi 
*sta«diag  beaiife  his  gialre^  a^  the  foot  ot 
Sbahipoare^a  iikOBomaaity  aad  bathed  in  toaca*' 
iohasen  wrote  of  tiie  eveat  altevwarda  ea 
eoa  that  had  edipaed  thagaieW.of  jaationai 
He  even  offered  to  write  hS  o}4  pupil's  life» 
if  Mrs.  Garriek  would,  aslft  him*  B«U;,  rer 
aaenberiog  the  mmy  sayi^  aliftb^  be  M^ 
shown  to  him  that  W4a  goae^  MO  waa  m4 
I&eiy  to  make  saeh  a  ieqaea4.  It  might 
haw  been  wiser^  howoiefV  to  beve  dope  ao 
thaa  to  leave  his  good  m^oe  at  the  meKy  of 
soeh  liUle-hoBeat  ofareniolefa  as  Murphy  apd 
Pavies^  whose  nfterepreseiitatioas  ^kn  dei^iaad 
tee  AKich  to  think  taem  ev^  worthy  fif  hfti 
Botiee.  '   . 

U  October,  1822)  et  the  extrfaae  age  of 
aifi|tir«eigbtk  Mx9.  Qsrneh  waa  femad  d^  ia 
her.ehairj  having  lived  iofuU  ppsseSiioD  of 
her.  focultj^  to  the  iiMW  .  SWf  th^  years 
ihe  would' not  suffer  the  roaa^  to  be  apeaed 
in  wbioh  her  husband  ba4  died.  Veara 
wroagfat  no  chiUia  her  devotioo  tO)hi|iitte» 
Qif,  'He  Dever'?as  a4i««hawttQ.;W  «>iM 
mii  in  her  old  m<S  to  4  frieofd ;  ^dnriM 
the  thirty  yoars  of  oiar  laarnage  b^mm^ 
waya  my  lover  T  She  «aa  hwM^  in  hef 
wedding  eheets^  nt  the  base  of  gbi^speaite's 
iteie,  in  the  same  grave  wbioh,  foity4h«f» 

Sirs  before  had    ckmd  o^M^  hfer./dMI 


4Ba  ilr^UiMepimlid  tht  amrOmr'Of  SkaU 

'./mii^dimim  C^mnM  on  Bailwat/s  ta  InM 

'.dJHu/dr  tik  -yw  1867*66.    By   J  aland 

iWearN  laq^'  diMrerooMAt  Pirectof  of 

thaJadiatiBidlw^iCoaipaaiea*  Prcaeoted 

to-foothHoaaeaof  Pariiameatby  oomaiaod 

of.fierllajeaty. 

2pui  iMn^  0  00  Smmktfp  ^  State  for 

Indm  <m  tJm  Cmmtihiium  and  Manttge-* 

#i«til  qf  tkB'^dst  Indum  idatVcM^r  CWtt 

pBbif.    By  R  W«  (Immhrd,  Beq^  MJ'^ 

the  OfaairaMiB  df  tboOompaoy. 

Ir  wm  .the  lataaak  of  Load  Ihdhoaaie,4Mii 
aothiag  ahort  ot  a-  great  victory  er  a  gi^t 
rerefffe  ^wm-  aaftcient  to  ereato  ia  Eivliaii 
society  evaa  a  trluaiieat  iatcaettio  the  amrin 
e(  India.  Siaee  tUa  ^Irath  waa  atiax^ 
a%ht||»/qaf  niUsobs  of  fingUah  aapital  havb 
baaaitwvasted  i»  indaaa  auiwajHvMi  Aitfty* 
aiae  IhoOiaad  fiuglish  pr^ietars  of  ato^ 
and  debeatuiaa.harfe  acqnttad  a  diteot  iate^ 
aast  in  the  .jiratpcaH^  af  our  buiin  adqmiaf 
tialiQA  ind  ia  Aha  pemanedoe  of  i>dr  nde. 
It  may»  ihereAtre^  appear  vedandaat  -to  offhr 
aay  apoiagy  for  devk>tsilg'  a  icfw  pagaate  a 
suBimary  fef iev  af  an  tmdertakipf  whieh 
invjolf aa  peaaaiary  cKJaaideaatiooa  el  so  laigd 
an  afciioantj  andwUeh  ia  firanght  with  ooase^ 
^aaneea  of  4ha  greatest  ifuboitavtsa  ta<  ear 
grta4  evpire  iAtheSaet^  aod  to  the  haadred 
«»d fifty  milHaaa  who  eomposaitL  Tha-wark 
weaodertaha ia  Ughtened  in m% amaU degrt^e 
by  the  r«peitaf»feaaaBlBd  aoaoally  to  the  Sai' 
oreteiy.  ofi  Stela  for  India  hy  Uu  Daatfei^ 
th^offlsial  diaaato«who  repreaeallB  fthd  Govt- 
eraaseot  at  id!  the  meetia^  o£  the  ^vanoa^ 
Boaada.  They  aire  diatiagmshed  aa  nmeh  by 
a  jeriioiotn  arran{|enMBt  of '  the  variooa 
btanohes-of  iSie  auqeot  aa  by.aa  ampUtode 
pt  detail,  «iikh,  finr  fraaa  anaharraasng  the 
mihdy  leavta  aathiag  to  be  desired  ta  convey 
a  elear  and  eoasprahenaive  view  of  this  gvtot 
eaMpriscv  aM  af  its  ppagffesa  fnom  year  to 
year*  Willi  the  aid'  oif  tb^  statements  con^ 
taiaedin  Ui  Mfbrt,  aod  of  iafbrtnation  de« 
wmd  fiaaa  other  w^aroes,  vaef  propose  br^jr 
to  akelch  the  early  history  and  the  diatin*' 
guiihKBgaharactariitiQsof  thtf  Indian  •system 
efmlwam.togiva  the  kteat  at^stfcal  ao^ 
UiMaf  tham^  and  to  .toacb  on  the  ioflueade 
they  are  eserling'  oa  the^  people  ^atnl  Ike 
gbfWaMAaliaf:Iadia. 

The  idea  of  introducing  railways  Into  Iih 
dia  naa  Jvagueiy  •divaned  in  the  OakttU 
>iiraaia  lor  several  years  befi»re  1843 ;  bdt 
thafioihieEaiteapdpfaQdQal  aaggestion  was 
PMide  by  Mr.^-<Dow  SttfMaodonald'-*-Stephett* 
toi^  wtafi  Mtigued  his  professional  proapasta 
im  iBagkad  im  that,  year,  and  peeoaedad  to 
fiMruUa.  With  tba.  dst^nmiuabBan  to  detoto 
bi^ela^^es  to  ihe  e^tahlis^mont  oC  raMwajs 


Jm^tm)Smlmi^^ 
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Ob  file.  ocmtSnenl  oMd<lhL  .  On  iWliit'^ 
January)  1944,  ke  pdUttlied  apwipMei.oa 
the  «iibjecty  together  with  a  tfeetoh^inttp  of 
the -piincipal  Hmei  ok  which,  fMioMHaf^^  the 
bent  idbnoatiaQ  then  afsilahleytbe«OfiiMc- 
tioB  of  railwajra  appeared  liMf  to  profit  be- 
Deficial  to  the  eoantry  and  lo  tluifisb^Iden. 
Keither  t^hepobjio  vortheOoremMeik  daaa- 
ifesled  much  iaterest  in  thi  salgeel.  On 
the  YetiremeDt  of  Lotd  EHenborOfigb,  Mr. 
gtepbenaod  addveawd  Mr.  WilbeiCoree  Bird, 
the  Deputy  Ooveroot  of  Besgal,  a&d  Go«er- 
nor-Qeneral  ctd  interim^  statiiiff  that  no  peco- 
a«a«y.  aid  would  be  lieqaind  men  theeState, 
and  that  so  concenion  yae  tolknted  beyoad 
the  free  grant  of  the  land,  aad  tW  appoii^ 
men!  of  two  or  l^ree  official  dipeeteca  to  ooo« 
•oKdate  tka  underteking  audio  gfivecbnft- 
deaoe  to  the  p^bUc« .  Un  Bird  to&  nj^  ti^ 
ocOQiiloQ  wilh  great  heavtidefla,  and  it  waifev^ 
e^l^cally  advocated  by  the  Ubeiml  aad  en- 
Hgbtened  Secvetary  gf  the  Bengal  Oorera* 
meht,  Mn  UalQday^  aa  weU  aa  l^  the  nioat 
infloeatial  of  the  kxcMl  jownak  Mr«  Ste- 
pBtasoti  was  idbrmed,  in  reply  to- hit  com* 
Botfieaitioq,  that  *ihe  Depnty^jrOTemoa  wna 
deeply  aeneible  of  the  advantages  to  begafiaed 
by  the  oaoetrnetkM  of  rcHwaya  along  the 
principal  linea  0f  oommnaioatlon  ikwoajkoni 
tb^  oeontry,  and  wai  aazient  to  aiavd  any 
weil*eoneidered  prejeet  Ibr  that  pni^WBe  hit 
vtaiest  support'  ■  This  eommnnleatioo, 
which  was  pranulgated  in  the  otteial  €kMtle^ 
was  the  earliest  recognitioa  of  the  iqiportane^ 
of  the  enterprise  by  ihe  pabti^  anthorities. 
Fortified  by  thlf  enoonvageaMht,  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson vetuTDed  to  Enrlaad  in  Jaly,  1844. 
to  organise  aieasares  for  the  prosecntics  ot 
the  work.  Concarrsntly  with  this  nsovo- 
men4,  an  eflEbrt  waa  made  by  Mr,  Chapman 
on  th^  Bombay  aide  to  interest  QoveratDeat 
in  the  eetaUishment  of  railwaya  at  that  Pre- 
sidency, and  was  reoomtnended  to  sobanthis 
proposals  to  the  India  Hoose^  which  reaaked 
m  tiie  adoption  of  the  Great  Indian  Penia- 
ada  line*  At  tbe  same  tiDie  Mr.  Andrew 
pnyected  a  railway  in  tbe  anvth'^west  pro- 
vineea  of  HindostaDy  and  secnred  a  larce 
amoant  of  patoenago;  bat  it  waa  mainly 
owang  to  the  pefmrerance  of  Mt.  Stepheoaon 
tliat  the  project  was  earned  stfOcesslblly 
tUsoOgh  thei  djfflenhies  it  enconnteudd  in 
Leadenhall-Btreet,  and  in  tile  merohi^lle  eifala 
inliondon. 

Those  obstacles  were  of  the  moslaeriewi 
character.  TwentT  years  before,  Whew  tbt 
scheme  of  railreaaB  w|w  6>r  the  iitd'tiaae 
&mtiy  set  before  the  poblfc  in  Bogl^od^llia 
idea  of  a  eooveyanoe  whic^  shonM' trsfrel 
twice  aa  ^ck  as.  the  malt  was>«easidered 
perfe<fctly.abenvd,.aod  it  was  remarkedy that 
^wasiieddtopect  the  people  of  Woetwieli 


to  kilffel^  1ii4ibs«IWMl  t»'t>e  Wt^  off  on  ens  ^ 
Congi^ve^  tfsothMi  rocl^ets  as  tmsi  thsm- 
self  ea  t0  the  mer<sy  of  ench  a  maehine  goin(^ 
at  sndh  a  rate.^  Soarsely  less  hn^M^  mm 
the  oljec<;ioi|ft  tt0W '  rliised  to  railroads  it 
India*  The  naitires,  With  their  Mereetjrped 
hattita,  It  was'afibaaed,  would  merer  take  ts 
thia  novel  mode  «f  eoa^eyatiee;  and,  if  they 
did,  they  woald  be  amitten  diown  by  ths 
tropical  heat»  tbe  wbite  ants  wonld  de^sr 
the-ale^pamia  a  twelifemonthy  and  not  only 
the  c$rrilRge^  bni  the  rail  itself  would  be 
swept  away  by  the  floods.  Nether  weie 
Eogiisb  oi^tali»ta  prepared  to  risk  tb^ 
fonds  npon  a  donbcAil  enleipiise  at  the  4is* 
taoce  of  baKdie  globe^  orer  wtiieh  they  could 
esereiae  litlk  control,  and  which  wei^  tos 
likely  to&li  4  victkn  to  local  jobbe^  asd 
peenlatlon.  It  soon  bdcame  erident  that, 
without  a  direct  gnarantee  from  the  Stats, 
tbe  establisknieiit  of  railroads  in  India  wsa 
altogether  hopeless.  But  altbongb  the  -pro* 
poaal  waa  enoooraged  at  the  India  ^onse  by 
Mr.  Shepherd,  by:  8Kr  James  Hogg,  and  by 
tbe  fffsat'secrstarjF,  Mr.  MelviH,  some  of  lira 
most  influential  of  Ae  Diroctors,  and  tften 
espedally  Mn  Totiker,  the  leader  of  the  <  0)4 
India'  jNurty,  seoated  the  idea  of  any  sock 
hnovaition.  fiie  letter  of  Mr.  Bird,  hew- 
ever,  hppears  to  hate  produced  a  fhvoiifid>le 
effect;  and  the  Oonrt,  ^ling  thai  the  qM^ 
tion  coiild  no  loneer  b4  shelved,  deterasiaed 
to  send  out  an  able  engineer  to  conduct  it* 
vestigaUona  on  the  spot,  and  to  make  a  r^ 
poit  to  Go«erttni#nl.'  The  office  was  re(lbed 
by  several  nven  of  enrinenoe  in  the  profsssioo, 
one  of  whom,  however,  consented  to  uod«^ 
take  it  fbf  1O,O0OA  a  year  and  a  baroneloy. 
Mri  tSKmms  was  'at  length  selected,  and  fn- 
eeeded  to  Calcutta  in  1845,  in  company  tfth 
Mr.  Stephenson  and  a  small  staff.  After  a 
eareftd  enrrey  ^  Ihe  conntry,  Mr.  Sieoms 
recommended  that  a  line  should  be  laid  dewil 
from  Calcutta  to  Delhi^  a  distance  of  a  thou- 
sand miies^  the  eosl^of  which  he  estimated  at 
16,000^.  a  milMnelusive  of  tbe  eicpeoae  of 
constrmMng  and  stoektng  it.  When  the  re- 
pon  etme  befevrthe  dbpreme  Council,  thres 
of-  its  members^  6ir  Herbert;  Maddbok,  Mr. 
MiHetl;  and  Mr.  Cameron,  proposed  to  limit 
the  akl  ^f  the  State  to  the  free  gift  of  4be 
kmd ;  but  Lord  Hardingev  then  at  the  head 
of  tile  G4ver«meflt,  who  set  a  bieber  TaNw 
Mthi^  andertak^  than  bis  colleagaos,  jc^ 
ecvded'^  as  hb  op}nk>n,  that  while  it  was 
the  gnBtttest  bootf  we  could  confep  on  IndAa, 
tl-i^dd  kid  ^ivj^bsierons  to  snppose  that  the 
simple  grant  of  the  land,  the  value  of  which, 
at  the  rate  of  200i.  a  mile,  would  not  exceed 
tOOfiOOl^  would  be  sufficient  to  aUract  fif- 
teen millions  of  British  capital  to.  India ;  and 
he  proposed  to  add  to  it  a  subsidy  of  1000/. 
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tiiese.ttiiiiiitefl  to  tbe  Ifi^  Honse,  but  tbe 
Court  of  plrectoriy  better  acc^nainted  whh 
the  pulse  of  tbe,  Btoclc-market  .  than  tbe 
Cooncil  in  Calcutta,  felt  tbut  ijL  would  V  ^ 
«Qrd  to  introduce  «aeh  it  pn^eoi  t«  ptiblk 
notfoe  wiUi  noibke-  Wjovd  ibis  caotoBpti- 
Md  booDtj,  and  tf ej  propoaad  at  O0O«  la 
graot,  in  aMHk>6  le*  ib^  land,  a  raanmtee 
el  fbtir  per  e»nt  od  tvn  miUtoba  Tbia  wii 
tbe  oorainencemeQl  of  C&at  a^stem .  ef  gvaoP' 
xntees  wbidi  k  one  of  Uie  most  tmpvrtaal 
eventa  ia  tha  bistorj  of  *be  BritiA  empim 
Ib  the  Eaat  Tbe  em.  of  aiaterial  pofpM 
^  India  dates  frotn  tbe  period  wheo  tbk 
prmci^e  of  eoDattaeting  rammehitivv  pobUo 
ivoflcB  from  capital -nriaed  aoder  «  State  gnap» 
«iitee  ws»  adopted  by  tbe  Court  t>f  Dfrcoton. 
A  afirphia  yeTenue  m  iMkkt  wis  ^  hka  angel'a 
.▼Wli^  few  and  fcr  betweep;^  «ad  it  no 
sooner  made  ila  appearaace  ^aa  it  waa  ab- 
aofbed  by  some  preMi»^  exigeikcy.  To  have 
oonfiiied  works  of  itnproteoMDt  witbia  the 
limit  of  the  funds  wbveb  coold  be  spared 
fi^m  tl>#  pablic  treasury  woold  hawe  been 
tantamoottt  to  tiie  ^ntiro  neglect  ef  t^eas; 
bnt  by  alldring  to.  tbo  scvme  of  India  «  po^ 
tioft  of  tbe  sQfptas  of  Snglliii:  eapital^  Got* 
emnient  obtained  accMS  to  a  perennial  spring 
taf  wealth  liable  to  nH  intenrvpUon.  It  was 
Ajqm  enabled  to  prdseente  railwaya  with  b^ 
ereaaed  vigour,  even  at  the  time  when  tbe 
aoppression  of  the  nraimy  reqeimd  politieal 
loftBs  of  nnexampled  nagnjtode. 

Tbe  mm  embraeed  in  tbe  goaranrtee  eon* 
ceded  by  tbe  Court  was  cut  down  by  tbe  Prjs* 
ident  of  tbe  Board  of  Control,  who  had  al- 
ways been  lukewMtn  on  the  sabject*  of  raiU 
ways,  ft'om  five  milRons  to  three.  This  ia^ 
dieiotis  parsimony  created  no  little  discnst  ia 
tbe  European  and  native  comroitDily  in 
India.  Tne  offer  of  four  per  cent  was,  how- 
erer,  found  inade^^nate  to  draw  capital  to  the 
mdertaking,  and  its  progress  was  again  «p- 
rested.  Those  wbo  advocated  it  in  the  EH- 
Teetioni  considered  it  a  derelictioii  of  public 
duty:  to  aiiow  the  interests  of  a  great  enpire 
(OF )>e  obtftracted  fM*  tbe  paltry  sum  of  80,000/L 
ayear,  amd  Sir  James  Hogg,  to:  whom  India 
is  imder  greater  obligations  (or  her  railway 
system  ^an  to  any  o^er  member  of  the 
^Oofirt,  by  extraordinary  exertions  prevailed 
on  the  Indian  authorities  at  tbe  east  and 
wsest  end  to  augment  tbe  guarantee  to  Jhii 
fer  eenl  If  these  terms  bad  been  oflSered  at 
an  earlier  period  when  tbe  money  nMtrls^ 
was  easy,  all  die  Mouisite  ftmdst  would  have 
bee» obtained whkJkiaeffsrt  Buttbecon^ 
asstfoo  bad  noeooner  beeftimade  than  a 


Utary  erisia  araae  wfaieb  rendered  it  impoe** 
<lble  to  obtoSnibnds  eren  at  tUs  rate.  The 
^ritaeymsadEOl  was  in  sode|>lioff«ble  a  state 


lMitlo«iM.eetlAMi^Ui^bfiiin^M  G6vkt^ 
«ie«tsscofity  at  a  Ibwer  intevesl  than  eight 
%i»  4MI  par  cent  Tho-sosh  of  100,0(m; 
which  the  East  Indian  Rail  way. -Oempaivy 
wiA  foqnirbdee deposit hv  a^rticnlar  date, 
was  not  fothoOdiSttf.  Ilie  wmobat  of  th4 
deporit'Was  tbsrofore  tedacod  md  the  pei^od 
o#  payasen<  eitteilded;  tat  eveAtkis' smaller 
sum  waa  not  to  be  had,  andtho  Court  tt  Dv 
rectssa  proMrtiaoed  Ike  wsgotiatiett  a*  an  endj 
Tbe  indsAnigaBlo  eaeitilMaof  MivStpben- 
btm^  faowoiren  soeeeoM  in  keeping  the*  Oeafri 
pMry  ftoM  disaslnlioA  ivrisg this  periodol 
tribolatiott,  and  on  the  fifst  dawn  of  eommerik 
eta)'  ielief  the  Iqdia  Jionse  was  induced  to 

meoffnise.k  8atw«  > 

The pmspaoi  of  a^easiy  sad  ihf^nrablo 
eoiMieiicemeiit  «f  operationa-  was,  howevei^ 
Bgal»  bsalondodi  bf  a  csotacMrersy  wbieir 
areas  rashrtUnrtbe  •atoM'of  tbe  giwrahtso. 
Those  who  had  sahscrlbed  to  the  undeftakiog  > 
wars  imdet  the  impression- Chat  they  shad  ob* 
tailed  an  abeelate  guaswitee  of  a  fixed  di^ 
videsd  of  its  per  eesty  without  releranooto 
tho'suooesa  of  the  Ihssi  The  Cewrt  eif  Di^ 
reetois,  op  the  olhor  4aad,  ssalntitiaod  thai 
tAieir sirt>fMtM ektottdodno fhnher than  t* 
tho^N^rmontofdve  pereani.  interest-on  the 
aapbal  mised  with  their  sanetioB*,  w  oCh«r 
weeds,  if  tho  noetpts  were  not  soffieient  to 
cover  the  workhig  oxpenaes,  the  deficiency  was 
liable  to  facnsaqo  good  from  the  guaranteed 
After  tbe  kiss  'Of  much  tiaoe  in  « 


pHtfioaged  dissosslsn,  thAi*  interprntattoa  w«i 
tekmtMttly  aeeepted  by  the  ahai%bolden; 
btttit  has  been  nfraotieaUy  nullified  by  tbe 
lat^  decision  of  the<Secvelary  of  State  in  the 
ease  of  the  CabiuMa«ad  South  Eastern  Rail 
way,  tho  only  line  whioh  has  been  wovnd  opw 
That  hicktess  Company  had  been  unable  for 
se^iwl  years^o  meet  its lexpenditure  fromftt 
reeelyls^  hot  Sir  Charleri  Wood,  kistead  of 
dii%<rtiaf  the^dedcil  to  he  dednoted  periodic 
eaily  fi^<  thw  gnarimteed  hiten^  aikwed  it 
tei>e  carried  to  a -eeparatje  aecoont  and  to 
ferm  the  first  eh«r^  on  ^lo  sorplub  receipts* 
Ovthe  letof'Api^  hMt  the  Cosopaay  enr« 
rendered  the  midertafaing  to  Oorernmeot; 
when  the  shardbolders  reoeived  hack*  their 
capital  in  M,  together  wM  iateh'est  to  the 
ktest  date.  The  desisioa  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northoote  in  this  case  was  &e  dictate  of  a 
seand  and  prescient  poliey,'  inasmuch  aa 
tberocain  ho  little  doubt  that  if  bo  bad  list* 
ened  to  the  onwise  advice  given  him  and  en* 
forced  the  letter  of  the  contract  bydedaoting 
the  balance  of  woi;^ng  expenses  from  tbe 
last  instalment  of  interest,  the  confidence  of 
Uie  public  in  these  inrestments,  the  growth 
of  mtoea  yeioa  of  Jiber^^,  would  have 
been  mdely  ^sfceo,.and  the  whole  fabric  of 
Indian  saiiwikys  damagodtpam/indefiaito  tx* 


^9^^^w9^^^W^  ••^^^^^^^^^^^•- 


iv^ 


piWieot  thm  ^r^»tod  .vktimUf  «Qqmd«t« 
tbe  sobftidj  of  .<jiave«nitient  into  ft'dif«4e»d 
i;«irftiiiee. 

.  The  ooQtr»ot%  with  Um  Evt  Inditti  md 
th^  GreM  lodkn  Peninsvk  Comptm^ft  w«pe 
fti^ed  iQ  Augutt,  1849.  .  The  aali^t  points 
in  these  firal  e^ntenc^  vhiiQb  btCAme  Urn 
moA»l  of  tboM  sobtecjuc^dj  fi^ii6l|id«4  witk 
Other  Cdvifanieai'nMor  be  tkiia.bmflj  aMed : 
«-*-Tbe  Oovermxttoi  miide  »  ftea  gmiit  of  the 
U»d  requited  lorfthe  tnU  b»A  tlM  .w^doi  Mid 
ktatioDft  on  a  lease  to  tb«  tetm  c^  WMly^oiiM 
yosiB,  aod  guaranlttd  iiAeiesI  M  this  raiia  of 
&re  per  e^nt  for  die  ttiniie  p^ri^d  on  th«  CMp- 
ital  raised  with  their  coDowrreooe,  to  com* 
oleaca  from  tfa^  dlto  oawhick-tbMnrn^were 
9MecessiTel5r  paid  into  ite  tretaanry*.  Tbia  >syft* 
t^m  of  gti«rafii«ea  has  b4eit.  iKmdavined  m 
not  being  in  aooovdanee  ^wilh  tk»  dogmaa.of 
potitksal  eooiioiii7:  btil  itisaMffieiei^  an- 
swer to  the  objectioa  tbat  wiljioat  the  gnanm- 
tee  there  could  kaiie  beea  bo  raiiiwlkys  io 
ladia  at  all.  In  ratuni  foi  tiiesa  iioporbftal 
oat^cessions  tbe-fcllowiag  afmngeiiMwits  waee 
a^cpfcod  by  tho  tvo-  Si^viayi^mpaiuea  :<-* 
The  maiia  and  post#4MlgS|  fuid  pm^itoScnrnt^ 
waata,  ware  to  be  ooaveyod  ftee  of  cbar^e  ; 
Baropean  military  offioevs  were  to  travel ,  ia 
first-claas  carriages  at  saeoml-elaas  fares,  a>pd 
troops  and  EoropaaB  artisans  on  the  pubUo 
fiAtaUishmenta  in  aeoond-olaa*  oarriage*  At 
tba  iowaat  ilres.  -  AU  puUti^  stares,  civil  aftd 
ailitary,  gaaa,  amjvAnilMA,  ^anria^^ii  iRag* 
gensr  eaisp-eqaipi^e,  aud  eqinpn^aota^  w^«ra 
lo  h^  eobveyod  at  die  lovest  rates,  and  Goir* 
eiDment  waa  to  have  a  priority  ofer  tbe 
pnbtio  for  the  carriage  f  of  tb^VL  Gov^tih 
aiant  was  also  to  be  intifitad  'with  pcm^  to 
regidate  the  voute«nd  durei^oaoi  tbe  b^ 
iho  weight  aod  strangtU  of  tha  raii%  the 
number  of  trains,  libe  period  fora«ai(ti«g^  iihe 
rate  of  speedy  and  M  th»  <i»nvaAieiaes  and 
accomnuKlations  deemed  naof^ssiify  by  ite  ofr 
ficetia^  The  rolling^^stock- was.tOtbe  made 
jideqoate  to  the  serviee  of  tb&  lincf  to  tfae  sat 
tis&ction  id  the  oftom  of  the,  States  The 
fiiirea^:paaseagei»  and  tba  toUs  for  goods 
wete  ift  the  fiial  mta»oe  to  4)0  &(ed  by  Govi- 
arament ;  but  no  subanqnentre^uetion  oo«ld 
be  made  without  tihaeianourrence  pf  the  Coinr 
fmv  until  the  nfit-  reoeipta  of  the  UboiAX^ 
Aeedod  ten  per  cent  The  whole .  npdertab- 
ing  wae»  in  faiat^  placed  ncwiertbe.jpr^iotU^ 
of  Um  State  by  the  fiJlowing  aoDspreheaaiYe 
provision  :-*• 

*The  said  Railway  Compviy,  and  their 
officers,  servants,  and  agentsi  as  also  their 
accounts  and  affairs,  sihsll  in  all  1;h!ngs  be  sab- 
^et  to  the  ftuperiiktendenee  and  tx)n€rbl'  of  the 
aDaat-  India  Oeupany,  as  ifslt  k  Bagiand  as 
c}»«dbat^.  aadon  partiffilMn  no  b|yfi4wit%  oonr 


lioa^a,  ordm,  direatiODS,  paaeeedtmigs,  «^ 
or  undertakin|s,  acts,  matters  or  things  whsU 
soever,  shall  be  nxade,  done,  entered  into^ 
commenced  and  prosecuted  by  or  on  the  part 
of  the  said  Railway  Company,  upless  previotialj 
sandttoned  in  Wntirig  by  the  Baat  lidia  Com- 
pany,, and  tio  money  sMI  be  raised,  and  no 
exteasion  d  tho  number  of  shares  or  of  the 
amonnt  of  ita  oepitaIi|hall  be  mtde  unless  isano 
tifloied  by  ^e  £ast  India  Company.' ' 
Am  em-officio  Direotor  Iraa  to  attend  all  the 
meetings  o£  the  BoandSi  with  a  right  tf 
veto  on  all  piocecidihgs  whatsoever,  except 
in  regand  to  conliianieatiood  with  the  legal 
ad¥«era  o£  tba  Company.  No  ^pense  was 
to  bet  incorrbd  in  JSagbod  or  in  India  if ith- 
out  the  asthornBtion  of  Gorenmient.  AU 
aoma  eeoeivad  tm  bdUi  sides  tbo  water  were 
ten  be  padd,  without  any  d6d«etiQa,  into  the 
pnblio  treasury,  fiKxm  whiah  every  furthiog 
required  for  expenditdre  waa  to  be  drawn. 
\^aB  the  Fatvums  roae  beyond  fo&r  per  eeot, 
oae^haIf  the  enoesa^waa  to  be  passed  to  the 
onadit  of  the  Saate>  nntil  the  interesit  which 
bad^B  advanoed  was  repaid^  and  the  other 
half  WAS  to  behNig  to  the  aharebf  Iders.  At 
tiM  end  of  nin^ty-alnfi  yearn  the  whole  line 
waa  to  become  tb^.praMtty  of  Government; 
bat  the.  company  cotdd  intermediately  so^ 
render  it,  and  demand  baok  tii^  capitsL 
After  the  lapse  of  twenfcy-ftto  years  ths 
Govermneiit  ooaM^ebiia  to  purcbaete  the  tiod ; 
or  if  deftiult  tvaa  made  in  raising  funds,  or 
eiecaUng  the  wocka,or  manifg^ng  the  Hot 
to  the  satisfaction  of  tho  Governor^tcneral, 
he  might  assume  possession  of  ity  repaying  the 
oapitiX 

Nolwithstatoding  the  very  atringent  con- 
ditions of  these  contracts*  the  undertaking 
was  adapted  with  evident  reioctance  both  is 
Leadenhall  Street  and  in  Cannon  Row,  not 
BO  mncb  from  a  ootwietion  of  ite  importaocs 
aa  under  aa  external  pressure  which  was  be- 
ctoming  hrresistibld*  The  sum  to  be  expended 
at  the  Beogal  Presidency  was  cut  down  ia 
tk^  first  instance  from  five  to  three  millions, 
and  eventually  to  one  piillioh,  while  only 
half-a-mdllion  was  allotted  to  Bombay ;  bat 
the  expenditure  even  of  tbaae  small  sums  was 
placed  under  aevere  restrictions.  The  enter- 
prise was  ti'eated  aa  an  unavoidable  experi- 
went,  tho  immedfaite  suoeeia  of  whK^h  was  te 
decide  the  <}ne8tion  of  its  future  expansion, 
tiKMigh,  as  it  tombed  no  centre  or  mart  hi 
oowmereei  that  success. must  neces^^ly  be 
veity .  reteote.  At  Bombay  the  Qourt  limited 
tbe  line  to  twanty-six  m(iles,  and  at  Calcutta 
to  £»ity.  Btery  fiodi  ^ax^osionwas  doled 
oftt  mHk  the  M^miotM^  m^vt^  and  i/^  re- 
timed SI  l4)rd  J)a&onaieV  importuni^-^' 
wmtrd  pirmmon-to  eiwrry  at.  first  to  Bur^iPian 
artd  tbentolhiB'eoUieffiQSyadisUiweof^ialy 
aimndr«dM<t  twenty  noilea  from  Oakntta. 


1«B£ 


M^U&a  Jlcvflwdyi^ 


Hie  two  Cbmpaaieft,  tfUv  lifttiii^  oObibeil 
poflMdnoB  ^tbe  laod^ap^ecl  AeartHy  to  ttris 
tuk  befort  khau^  add  tied  wHL  taok-^itkcfar 
fbrihe  hoiwr  of  htimg  flu  iwmti  ia  the  warn 
Thm  hmrel  Wm  wo»  by  BotoWiT;  Tlmftnt 
train  ever  seen  »  IbcH*  ttArtMl  wHk  pni- 
lei^rs  fipom  that  tdim  on  -thto  18Ui  Fo- 
Teraber,  1852.  The  fierj  car,  as  the  nttiVes 
^M^^ted  itf  as  it  roabed  bj  the  figstitfi 
image%aiid  awaked  the  eeboea  of  tbestn^o* 
dooa  caTea  coostnicted  hi  Silsette  hj  that  9ta* 
cieni  race  wfaioh  once  held  sway  no  indiA^ 
preaented  to  the  minds  of  Uie  people  an-  hfl" 
preBsiYe  enoblem  of  the  powet  and  /teiaiirnatrf 
their  preseDt  masters.  It waa  not  till  kmat 
months  after  that  the  East  Inclia  Railway 
Company  was  able  to  start  its  first  train  to 
BardVan.  Meanwhile,  the  feehog  of  indif- 
^reoce  to  the  rulway  enterpfiae  waa  acibeidtD|; 
at  the  India  HotuOy  aad  at  the  worfca  advaneed 
in  India,  and  the  oormmAiity  boeanM  {br?ld 
OB  the  subject,  a  deafre  to  extend  the  feystcm 
gained  ground  among  the  D!rectorfc  'Hey 
were  besieged  by  applications  for  frebh  gaai^ 
aafteea  at  the  three  Pivsid^nciBay  atnd  V^ry 
^odiciooaly  reaelved  td  refer  the  whofe  silb^et 
to  the  coasideration  of  the  Sppreiofe  GoTero- 
meot  in  Calcutta*  It  was  an  aoapieiotia  ei^ 
camatance  for  the  interetts  of  India  that  th« 
duty  of  r^spofidiag  to  this  oall  ibr  adricd  feU 
to  the  lot  €<  a  Gov^raor-Geo^ral  like  Lord 
D^OQs^  a  aiate^malK  of  the'  flrqt  order,  et^ 
dowed  with  masoaliae  enei;gyaod  indomitaUt 
lAdDatrjy  atid  a&  imperial  gr*p  of  mipd.  To 
theae  intt^nsib  qoalif  oatioaa  iof  the  task  was 
addedt  in  bia  cas^  a  Urge  expttienee  of  the 
economy  of  this  particul^  dtoartmaiit  of  pob- 
lio  woris.  Daring  the  hdgnt  of  the.  railway 
mania  in  Eogland  ho  had  occnpied  the  poet 
of  Present  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  bad 
thue  ac^rtd  a  hiinote  and  aeetueate  knowlf 
edge  of  the  prineiplea  whicb  onghttoreffnlate 
the  oonstruction  and  managetnetikof  lainray^ 
and  of  the  Qrrors  whidh  were  to  be  atoide4 
No  one  coold  have  been  fonnd  itiore  eminently 
qoaliBed  for  the.  function  of  laywgdown  a 
comprehensive  tad  Jndieioas  system  of  rail- 
way commnniciitioti  for  the  Britiah  etqpire  io 
Judia,  at¥i  the  fiivoarable  oontrast  which  the 
9spectof  tbe'enterpriae'in  India  peesenta  to 
that  in  Si^Hind  is  to  be  traced  to  hia  doar 
Tiews  and  sagacdons  pcfliey. 

Oo  the  20th  Aprils  lS5ij  he  laid  before 
the  Council  aa  tfknp!#  and  exhaustive  Minute 
on  the  subject  Ho  ooannenoed  with  the  re- 
mark that 

A  sfagte  g^taictf  cftt  u^n  uie  inap  r^caQn^ 
16  mind  3ie  Vast  ettent  ofthe  empire  vireTicM, 
^  vsrions  dassee  *mad  intetesta  it  inchdes, 
the  wide  diatancea  W-hlch  eeparate  thesevend 
nointi  at  which  hostile  attack  majfr  at  any  time 
be  expected;   the   perpetual  rid:  or    sudi 


leadlltT'  app^sHfi^ ts  qnartlit  w^ero  it  is-teil 
ftxpoeto^;  the  axpendtotrooClimo,  of  tresBurci 
and  of  life  that  sue  iaroLYed  in  even  the  ordi* 
nary  routine  of  milltaiy  movements  over  such 
a  tract^  and  the  comparative  handful  of  men 
scattered  over  its  surface,  who  have  been  the 
conquerors  of  the  country,  and  now  hoM  it  id 
snbieetion ;  a  shigle  glanee  upon  these  thing! 
iw  anffice  to  <bow  hcfw  temeaenrabte  are  the 
politied  adTBBftagea  #•  hk  ^rinrod  from  asyaleiA 
of  inte^ai^  oasmiiBSeailioit  which  woald  admit 
q£  fUl  inieUiganea  of  every  event*  being 
transmitted  to  the  Government  under  all  cir* 
Gumfitauces,  at  a  apeed  exceeding  fivefold  ila 
present  rate]  and  would  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  brixig  the  main  bulk  of  its  militarj- 
Strengtti  to  besSr  "upon  any  given  point,  in  aft 
many  dayaas  it  woold'now  require  nxontiis^ 
ani  to  an  exlMiiik'Mieh'at  preset  is  physiea^^ 
kitpatsible.'  .  .  •  .  'This  aoisfn^raial  and 
■ooiai  advantagoa  whicii  I%dia  would  derive 
torn  thehr  esUblishment  are,  I  believe,  beyond 
all  present  calculation*  Great  tracts  are  teem- 
ing with  produce  thejr  cannot  dispose  ot 
Others  are  scantily  t)earinjp  what  they  would 
raise  in  abundance,  If  only  it  conld  be  conveyod 
whMor  it  ianioaded*  fiovlsndU  c^ling^nmid 
toth»4o<tottwawh  India  daeaokoadyi^foafaOf 
\a  same  d^trae.  and  vrontii  iprodnce  aofficieii^ 
in  <|ualitj  and.nt^n^iM  in  quw^tily,  ifpaJf 
there  were  pffoviaed  the  fitting  means  of  con* 
veyance  for  it  fi-om  jlistant  plains  to  the 
several  ports  adopted  ft!r  its  shipment'  .... 
*  Ships  n-om  every  part  ofthe  world  crowd  oui* 
ports  fn  seftfeh  cK  prodveo  which  w^  have, 
or  conM  ^^taln,  in  tho  Metior.  but  ^dHdvot 
pneeM  wo  oaiuMit  pmirrtJQf  Meb  to-tiMoi^ 
and  otfw  iMikela  opa  o|MMil9  to  nt  Qi»  thiaaido 
ofthe  g^oba  oukder  diciimataaoee  which  deQr 
the  foresi^t  of  the,  wisest  to  estimate  their 
probable  value,  c»r  calculate  their  future  extent 
.  .  .  *  A  system  OfrailwaySjjudiciouslv' selected 
and  formed,  would  surely  and  rapWty'  give 
rise  wittdli  iftda  empbe  to  the  aame  eneotiragisk- 
nnnfofoatctfincisev  iim  Auia'aaoltij^oatianaf 
pfe^>dBOe,  lho«emodi#oonwfff  efktea(l'9eaaqB0% 
to  th#  same  iacwoMa  c£  oitwal  wealthy  and  tf 
some  similar  nrc^creas  in  aoaial  improvement 
that  have  marked  the  introduction  of  improved 
and  extended  communication  in  various 
kingdoms  of  the  western  workL* 

After  this  vivio  dasdription  bf  iho  poU^al, 
ttiHtaffy^  aad  eoolmeMalvbeMfilo  wbfci^  nli^ 
wayawoM  not*  fait  tfc>  ooofer  Oftiba  lioad- 
MMl  oi  iadi%  ho  addedi-*^  - 

*  T  trust  therefbre^  that  it  mav  be  considered 
as  a  matter  detemuned,  that  ttie  Bmited  sec- 
tbns  of  experimental  Hne  wWeh  fcsre  hitherto 
been  aancUoiled  bftbe  J^oaouraMe 'Court  am 
ISO'  iottMr  to  ftrm  tko  ataaiard'  iir  railwaj 
wo^  in  indi%  but  that  UicyM  avo  t^bo  ande^- 
takan  anon  a  acilo  pcaporHonad  to  th»  oztai^ 
of  the  Britiah  domi^ona  in  the  East* 

Lord  DibfliofMie  th^  Dft>eeeded  to  dhm* 
the  t«rioas  ^rop^sMi  whi<Ai  had  been  -hh 
Iferred  l>f  ttie  €fearfr'  Dtrwtors  to  the 
'€k)VorAi&^nl  *^  liMMi|  A*  HefNNta^  tNHih  to 
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Uieit  politietl  lasd  tKnnmeroiid  beirfBg,  swf 
tb  flid  enghie^W  diflletiltiM  mdd  fecitH^ 
presented  in  ttath  Sse,  and  ft  is  impossible  to 
perose  his  exbanstive  Mintite  witbont  a  feel- 
ing of  adroiratioti  of  the  cztraordinaty  extent 
and  varietv  of  research^  and  the  ^and 
jadgmoBt  It  exhibits.  Any  Attempiy  be  re- 
marked, to  lay  doirti  a  perfect  aa4  eonpf^* 
beosivo  system  of  iaM^vfa  oovaring  the  BttP* 
fkce  of  In<fia  would  at  lii>e  prescmt  time  be 
prematnre.  He  c6ne«Hv«i!  tW  his  present 
DQSiDcss  was  to  advice  the  Honourable 
"Court  as  to  those  great  t^nt  lines  which 
were  of  primary  importance,  lK>t  only  at 
bein^  most  immediately  required,  but  at 
forming  the  maia  cbatitiel  whtcfa  fvtmte  linet 
iiu>M  bp  abie  to  take  MiMimge  «f.  Wot 
^  Bengal' PrMidettoy  he  recommended  the 
line  from  Calcutta  along  thB  vaTley  of  the 
Ganges  to  Delhi,  an<![  then  on  to  the  Satlege 
and  through  the  !l^njab  to  Attock  on  the 
Indus,  within  fiHy  mifea  of  our  extreme 
wesiero  boaadary*  Be  eousidered  that  this 
Kae  wcrald  infinkMy  dimitfUi  tbe  nik%  if 
mks  there  w«re,  w£ieb'#0M^vfoltiM>Bi  the 
^Httension  of'  ^s?  ftoDllef  lia  tt'ditlaMi^  of 
Meett  Btindired  tunes  frani  the  caji^tal. 
Touching  every  important  mitttary  fetation 
from  Calcutta  to  the  $aUege,and  connecting 
eveiy  depdt  with  the  acseoal  in  Fort 
WiUiaaii  it  woftld  ewiUe  the  <]i#)irenvne<it  te 
atefamUe  an  tkeMnlier,  if  ttsrcMcMdv  an 
iMioint  of  M«b  aoid  aiitiriab  of  ^wrmMmmi 
to  deal  w4thr'^irerT  imergefiey,  and  within  a 
period  measured  by  daystind  not  by  months. 
Th6  course  prescribed  for  this  line,  he  re- 
marked, would  l&cwise  be  the  best  which 
4^ould  be  selected  for  the  int^estt  of  trade 
aad  the  soeial  admotagea  ^  thai  portien  of 
Indiai  A  aewndrino  wUeb  ke eotmaelbd 
was  to  >nfift  mktk  tom  Agra  timniffh  Bai>o<fta 
to  Bi^mbay,  cm4  Au«  ootineet  dat  F^esi^ 
dency  with  the  Kordi-Weat  Provinces.  He 
considered  it  of  great  importance  that  regi- 
ments arriving  from  England,  instead  of 
landing  in  Calcutta  and  having  their  intro- 
.Auotlon  to  an  ladkmdittuittfiitboaeiiittHctt 
%k(!M  it  wai  the  w«rtt,  nigbt  b*  landed  at 
Bombay  a»^  ootnreyed*  by*  tbia  raH  tp  took 
ttations  in  the  north^iil  ai  BUghft  b«  aaoat 
auitable  for  -health*  He  anticipaWd  a  period 
when  the  rail  through  I^pt  would  be  com- 
pleted^ aadapasnageihriNighitforouTtioopt 
^aoDtd^  by-  tbe  Vieoray.  *A  retiwent 
Blight  th«i  iaaf«£n|l«Qd  after  ftbe  £aat«f 
itvnflier  was  orefv  ani  be  ouartatfed-  Mbre 
OMtimaa  on  Ae'baidtt  4f  the  B^xO^  with- 
out any  exposure  on  its  way,  and  with  four 
jHH>uths  befora  it  of  t)i0t4aett  0lwBal|^.nqder 
tbe  tuB**  (TkiD  f^tnaat  jtf  .4ha  throa  Jiiaea  ke 
proposed  foi  tl^  [Fre^ide^y  ^Boaibi^  w«t 
t^  «M»eat  thai|^of(|  )^  «e|m^>  f^i^Dpa, 


with  HStidoostaiiiuthe  north,  wMi  Madras  in 
the  south,  and  witih  Calcutta  in  tbe  east  For 
tbe  'Madras  Preaidency  be  laid  down  one  tine 
aeroaa  the  peoivuia^  tke  oppoeite  coast, 
aad  aadther  Wtka^noitk-weat  to  usite  with 
tbe  seibtb-eaat  Hue  firoiiL  Jiouibay. 

'  Uairiog  thus  mapped  out  a  ayaiem  of  tmak 
railwajs  for  tbe  coutbient  of'  India,  Lord 
Dalkoutie  proeeieded  to  obsenre,  with  regard 
to  their  coaatruotidny  ^ti$t  the  true  priixHple  to 
be  adopted  ^i^aa  to  abliet  private  •fiteiprise, 
tbtocigQ  the  ageaey  of  companiea,  direotlyi 
butuot  teaatiously,  eootrolled  by  tbe  Gov* 
etament  of  tke  eomtry,  aetiig  for  tb^iuter* 
eattoftht  puWie. 

,  'This,'  he  Mud,  '  was  the  principle  for  which 
I  contended,  seyeral  years  ago,  when  closely 
connected  with  that  branch  of  public  worka 
I  may  vemtDre  without  aftogaooe  to  aay  that  if 
tbat  pritieiple  had  been  tben  oiore  Mly  reco^ 
tiiaed,  tbe  piolmetera  of  railway  .j^opertr  m 
Sugla^d  and  the  a^£^ertng  pubko  would  have 
be^  hi  a  bet^ter  roouditio^  uow  than  tbrey  ap- 
pear to  W . 

'  The  knoetttable  truth  of  these  remails^ 
whkh  were  written  fifteen  years  ago^  has 
been  refndered  more  paiafeHy  apparent  with 
the  hpflie  of  time.  In^ad  of  faying  down 
a  w^l-digested  scheme  W  ratlways  for  Eng> 
land,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  national  en* 
terprise  and  plsfeed  uader  4be  guardiandiip 
of  offlkial  prudence,  the  Mfniatry  and  I^ 
Mamentadobted  the  plan  of  unirenal  com- 

Coition.  'Ale  demon  of  wild  and  uoterupo- 
ns  epecultftlon  was  letlooee^  tbe  t>eealogoe 
wasgWen  terthe  wtods^  and  a  system  of  job* 
bety,  fhmd,  and  pillage  was  organised,  of 
wbiek  it  would  be  diffienlt  to  find  another 
^fxarnple  equally  flaffvtnt  in  the  annals  of  de* 
Knquettcy.  Upon  niis  principle  of  oompeti* 
t»on  tbe  various  Companfea  have  been  allowed 
le  cut  on^  inotlyei^s  throah,  and  tben  to  com* 
binef  to  cut  th«  theoat  of  the  pubMe  W  raising 
<hoif  rtitea'to  repair  ibeir  losaea.  The  Bng^ 
Ksh  system  has  broken  down  simpiy  for 
want  of  tbat  dir^  but  not  vexatlobsi  eontrol 
which  Lord  Dalbousie  in  vain  «if;edoD6ir 
Robett  Peel,  and  which;  if  ft  bad  been  adopt- 
ed, would  kavte  saved  u»  mors  thkn  a  hundred 
i^iHions  of  money  that  bn¥e  been  latished 
with  recUes^sa  on  oompeiinff  and  redun- 
dant lines,  and  sptfred  ns  tbe  degradatksfn  of 
professional  ntoi^lity,  and  the  ooutempt  of 
the  Baropean  world.  The  Minute  concludei 
witb  these  tnMiorabkr  word*  :-^ 

'  I  have  tbe  honour  to  submit  these  several 
rff»romp|ffdatioiM»f  to,  tbe  Hon»nrable  Ooart^ 
aud  to.ei^ress  u^y  ean^^t  hope  that  it  wiU  rer 
sohe  at  oQce  to  engage  Ux  the  introduction  of 
f  sjkifim  of  railw^a  iutq  (be  Judimx  &v^^ 
uponj^  sc^e  commensurate  wiitb  ^e  4ui^»^ 
ti^  <^,tbe  iutf rests  that  are  MuTolTe^  ^^ 


law. 
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with  tfie  Ttil  and  ?wio«i  Iwiitttl  pdfakM 
•omxn^rcial,  and  «ocUIy  ir)^ch  tbiu  g|eil,^M% 
ure  of  pnbUc  improvezi^ut  ^buld  iuiq}|M|ioi^ 
ably  produce.  .  /    .. 

Th«  Mioote  r#acbed  £i^{M«id  at  a  mMt 
oppotinne  pertML    ThoqoflsliMi  of  rtiwriig 

CoanpftDji  tbeo  aboAtto  ^j|mm,  wm  fUMUr 

dtMOBMon  )n    iPairUMWii    Tbttfarr  aitisW 

•OQ«of  the  C«iaipiiQj!  t0t0  wwiiopd  by  a 

qpoif^ct  body  of  mamjbtft .»  Ibe  Home  #f 

Oowinwmw,  wba  nigh*  after  •4Kb  tdbftrg«l  Hm 

Cmoi  of  Dlroeloia  ihAb  ttot  dafaliotioft  of 

dnt^  in  tbe  yarioM  biWPpbai  oC  Ibe  ladiat 

«4iniDwtration,  Md  more  papoeially  lOfMo- 

bflted  tbeir  Mgtoct  of  fmblic  ifmkjs  otto  in 

the  great  and  opIkl^Dt  pvovintea  wbkb  bttd 

bo^ii  k>t  nearly  a  t^n^uj  ttHder  tbok  gcra- 

^omeDt.    It  waa   kopoaaiUcl  to  oootoovorl 

tbe  jnatiee  of  tbia  cottspre,  or  k>  dony  tbat 

Ic^in  Ike  date  of  Plaaay  to  tbal.of  Lord  Ikl- 

hoipaie'a  detfpatob,  «ot  tOOM  tba»  tbroe  per 

oOBi.  b«d  beeo  eipevdod  iq  inait^rU  rappmre^ 

menlft  out  of  tbo  thooaiml  millMMi  of  Doto* 

ttoe  which  hffd  been  raiaad  in  IndiiL    It  vaa 

in  tbe  height  of  theie .  acriwonions  dobatea 

tbat  the   Govertior''QoBf  ral'a   diapatcb  waa 

ylttood  in  the  bandi  of  ib«  Oonrt  of  Dtrjao* 

toTk    A  propitjoua  cfcaage^  aa  we  bare  ae* 

marked,  bad  sot  i«  ait  t£s,Xndiit  Hduae  THr 

fandin^  railwaya;  «ad  an/dBOrctiMi    reply 

waa  given    to   tbcae- detaaeiaiioiia  in  tbe 

Booae  by  the  immediate  ga$tvMb  of  five 

per  coot,  on  twelre  imUioHaof  additional 

oapilal  lor   the  eztMaioAof  the  ayatam  of 

lailweya  at  tbe  three  Preftadonokai 

^  The    Home  QovenWaeat    hwnmf    eaoe 

eatered  opon  tbia  libceal  catFe4r,€ontMMedlo 

p0nne  it  with  nnabated  a^enr,  abd  during 

the  nett  ten  y  edva  extead^Ml  tbe  guarantee^'  on 

eight  Hneai  to  aixtyBiUiooa^  B^  lio  tbe  awb- 

a^eeotapplieatioqa  Wfaiob  wem  nade  ferthe 

aappoit  of  new  nndertakisfto,  tnitb  LordElgi* 

and  8ir€hai4ea  Wood je^fedthat die  €bT- 

emnaent  had  eome.  to  ^km^  deteimioatieo  to 

flloao.ftbe  ayateni  t>t  gpa«ttttoe%  a«d  tbat  4lie 

fatnto  aaiiataooe  of  the  fitato.  would  be  liiA- 

itedto  the  grant  <tf  the lackl, and  aanbretotioa 

taf  lOOOf*  a  mile.    Tbia  eofeearion^  aa  n^ght 

bare  beeti  fbreaeeiH  ftUed  to .  attraet .  eapitaij; 

and,  after  ib«r  rem  had'  Ihaa  beea  «apa>> 

bioariy  loot,  tlie  Qovevnaiaat  wiadnven  back 

la  the  policy  of  gnaBenbae^  awd,  ooder  tbe 

eitot(^   of  a  Cknaerrathe  Mmiatry^  thia 

Onde  aad  B^leoad  Bailway  Waa  added  to 

Ibeliat^witb  a  gnartDteed  oapkalof  ire  nil- 

boMuOn'lhelClbof  Jaodary  intbopfeaent 

year^Boreoreiv  Sir  Stafford  lfortboe«e»  in  a 

deapatob  to  the  Qovenkor-Geberal^ilated  tbat 

*  The  prehexit  Was  reearded  aa  a  fitt!i^  time 
|wJ4kln(t  a  oomtvehenfllTe  t^erw  of  onr  mlWay 
^Mfcy,  past  and  Mnroy^ori^^ri^wbig  what  baa 


Bee*  aUeadydocuiy  aad^/e^darenring  to  eai 
tiAiliab  tpi^eiptei'oa  which  w«  au^  {>ioeaed 
hereafter,' 

Ik  aUwfiod«a  tUe  two  ^aMaliddelr  whieh 
ftttore  raftwmjm  aboidd  be  arranged,  the  oom- 
veroW  and  ^km  political,  ho  expreased  bia 
opiaieiiy^^ 

'  That  the  gnaraniee  aystem  was  upon  the 
whole  best  adapted  for  the  extension  or  the 
cominercial,  while  direct  Oovemment  agency 
might  be  prefbral^  for  tbe  political  iinea.*^ 

On  the  rac^  o(  thia  de^atcb,6ir  John 
Lftwreace  lavited  theioeal  Govemraenta  to 
report  T^n  tha.linoa  of  railway  which  they 
eoaaideml  it  d^irable  to  cooatmot,  in  ,prder 
^o  aecare  aoeb  a  xeview  of  aU.poasiUe  liaeji 
aaaaigbt         i 

^  enaike  the  (loTernment  of  India  and  the  Sec^ 
ratary  of  BCata  to  make  a  aeleetieti  of  those 
partiotakr  Mea^  wbSobwere  most  needed,  and 
wlii<^  koeat  oonanended  tbenaelyea  te  early 
conptcnotiAa**,  • 


TMs  ]«,  Ift  -fbct^  tbe  aecond  ati^  in  ih^ 
p««gae^orihelktdtei»itlfways]fat«oa«*  Th« 
frank  linH  r««ottiMnded  in  the  first  instanoa 
by  Lord  Dathonaio  fifteen  ytofa  ago,  being 
now  on  the  ere  <0f  oomptetion,  the  Oof<emi 
ttietat  of  India  is  Hboftt  to  ent^r  on  tbe  cob; 
sideratSon  of  bia  second  nroposal  regaHKng 
those  departmental  aad-amkliiary  lines  wbicS 
wer^  to  *tAe  advantage  of  diemain  ohannele' 
be  deNMated.  Wermay  dierefiire  expect  to 
aeo  tie  continent  of  Indial  ait  oodlMaiit  poHod 
Gof  ered  with  anet-woHt  of  rafta^  adentiicall^ 
and  jfldMonsly  selected  to  suit  tbe  real  wants 
of  the  oottntiyv  both  eomtteroiid  and  polM^ 
eel.  '  /     .'    . 

Tbe  fkodatseqwiredfcnr  tbe  eompIetfoA  eC 
Ibis  fefyrtem  of  r«llit)ada4i«fsi  wiH  be  no  diffi>- 
enltjr  itf  HyUiog.  Ow  a  vec^  occamn,  wIm* 
one  of  tie  Companies  was'empowered  to  adil 
another  miliiotf  to  ila  cbpitad,  tbe  wboie  torn 
was  placed  la  a  fbw  bodrs^  white  b^HMlpede 
werodiaappointodf.  Bet  tbe  evpectatian  wbiob 
was  onoe  entertained)  tbat  upon  the  sbcwitf 
of  a  OoreiBtoent  ^aittiHee  tbe^ai^^  pertioft 
of  tbe  anfti  feqtnred  lor  these  operatkmt 
wonld  be  fbmiahed  !n  Iwiia  itaeli;  baa  wot 
b^eo  reiliaed.  Tbe  eilttw  snm  anthorised  to 
be  raised  by  the  S^rdtary  of  State  is  84^ 
amfi9^*  The  nonaber  of  pi%pHetora  e€ 
atock  and  debetitmres  it  Bngknd  amonnta  to 
4%fiUi  bift  in  lodfa  to  only  8I7«  iffid  of 
these  less  thatf  eae^iatf  are  iiatirea.  TMa  it 
aot  tol>e  aaarilkd  tl^tbeporerty  or  eabamh 
tk>n  of  tHe  eomtry,  taaanancb  aa  witbiw  tbe 
kni  Are  otf  tix  ytftra  tbe  natire  metdMRita 
aad  d^ttdMa'  %a^e  tfttibarked  ndlKona  ik 
wild  and  excHlngtpeenMons,  whicb  batokt 
too  many  eaiea  iewded  te  UMlr  rtrio*  Vbwf 
keld^  mcMom,  4bfatato  miMoM  iji  iba^^ott- 
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bear  «  lowm*  rate  of  intefeAt  than  t^at  <of  the 
railway  shares.  It  is  to  be  traced  nrthrtrto 
tbe :  bet  that  tiia  kitilwafv  Boatda  %b,U  been . 
oooatraiiQd  to  proteet  tibe  intamta  «f  tbeit 
ci^tstituents  froito  fraud  bj  iofejsliDg  oil  tfae 
transfer  of  the  shares  being  recordd4w  Lor* 
don.  It  is  therefore  to  the  inexhauatible 
mine  of  capital  in  thJs  country  that  India 
must  look  for  tho  sinews  of  material  im- 
proveo^ent ;  and  England  is  iifur  move  necea- 
sary  to  her  than  she  can  be  to  England.  It  is 
bne  of  fh^  greatest  MewiiigB  a  conqoefed 
people  could  enjoy,  to  fifid  themselvea  bwrogbt 
UD^rthe  government  of  a  nation  "wfciA  en* 
}oys  a  ceaseless  aocnmalatiott  of  captial,  evef 
i^dy  to  be  detoted  to  the  benefit  of  th^ 
country.  A  discussion  has  recently  Bt^m 
regarding  the  popularity  of  oar  rule  in  India^ 
wheore  we  afe  afieas  in  riKse  and  ia  aoeM  habitti 
in  rofigfon  and  dren;  and  ii  ia  dacidtd  that| 
Bolwimtaadiiig  e^ryeflbit  to  rwMJer  th« 
people  happy,  we  have  failed  to  secure  IJb^ 
#t|acjbin)eQt«  But  whatever  m^f  1^  the  l^n- 
4it4^nt9l  objeetioQtoaip^eftimOPt  of  strfto- 
gWBf  it  is  amply  oountarbalaoced  by  the 
aub^ntial  benefit  of  peace  tmi  aeQ^r^y 
iHwferred  by  ita  sapreamcgr^  ^od  wHro-paHio 
nUdy  by  the  espenditare  of  fr»m  dgfaty  toa 
hfuidred  miiliont  oC  sta  own  ftmda  on  the 
cfoDitrttetloiv  of  wcart(»  of  public  oliliiy..  Nor 
'ikoiild  it  be  fofgoUen  tkat  tlike  loagniftceiit 
•difioea  of  tb«  Hindoos  tfiad  Mf^iomedans 
^bieh  eieit^  oor  •domnttoov  were  ereeHod  at 
the  «ost  of  proeh  mieety  to.  their  ^v^rtaxad 
anhjacta.  The  great  nol^aya  which  wis  are 
exieadihg  over  th«  country  are  not  only  exe- 
cuted without  entailing  any  burden  on  the 
'peopliay  but  theiaflvx  d[  $>reigii  trensiwe^has 
4t)rfched  tl»e  eoaatry,  inorcsMed  the  value  of 
UUcw,  and  diffuaed  ease  asd  ce«ifort  to  a  de- 
grae  mtkBowD  under  any  former  dyaaaty. 
.  Tb^  railways  which  luive  reoeived  a  State 
gjoaiMke  are  wider  the  wiMuigeeieBkidf  eigbi 
aepAvale  Compaoies.  1.  The  first  in  point  ^f 
wn^pnitiido  is  the  M^  fitfdm*  Its  maio  line 
lixtoiKls  from  GalcoHa  to  Ddbi,  tbroi^  tbe 
AaDgetic  vallev,  a  diAaaoe  ef  a  tho^iaad 
mio%  with  a  biNMh  to.  tha  Bordwan  cc4- 
iieHee,  a  hundred  acKl  tweoctf  mjtea  la  leogA^ 
ivliicb  is  to  bo  farlh^^  extepoed  to  the  Gangei^ 
sDd  ferm  A  chord  lii^'  It  bus,  meffeo^mr, 
Aist  o^mpletied  a  Uoe  A'om  Allahabaid  V>  Jub- 
Am^Dore,  where  it  will  be  j0iD0d  by  i^n  lia» 
AofQ  Booibay*  iwhicb  is  new  beeocae  tl|e 
fOiUl  and  paaaenger  poot  of  ]»^9k  U*  Tk<Mi 
^^D^  the  Cfr^t  Indian  PmifmtiM^  with  ita 
Jiendk'Qttartera  a^  Biowb^^jf  eomprisiaf  two 
Aine%  one  of  wbieb  mna  aoiltlweMcVi  ^rm  » 
jie«elior\  with  tbe  nut  preceedtHgLftorth-yi^seit 
inM  Madrasyand  m<^tim  to  tbe  aeilh  eael 
40  ^obbntfKM^  A#  ealaMdi.»  .^^mmnkfii^H 


lartiipwn  1k9  gwdttwaetCTn  pdrt  tsffdHtndooa- 
tan  Utiii  Bengal.    Abotft  860  miles  dTstant 
frcfttf  Bomb^,  a  Fine  brinches  off  from  tbe 
main  rail   to  Nagpore,  piercing  the    -great 
oeMon^M  <tf  tsdk.    i.  The  Madrafhne^ 
iito<rigatttoftqgiot<f»  lireotiaiie;  the  sottth-^ 
weatbr*  ptoeavdiog  M^oea  the  peniDcrtilit  to 
tWoppo0ite-OM|t,vfdi  a  bmnchtothe  great 
militaiy  atatkm  at  Baogaiove,  and  the  t)oftb-> 
veal^rn  a^fUMinff  in  5iiA  tdKrection  to  meet 
UieiiMltoai  BocrWy.  4.  Tbe  OmU  SomtMr 
em  tjflwJmf  ioleiided  to  promote  tl»  Kmde 
and  iadualry  of  tiM  soatkem  praviacea  of  tbe 
liadv^s  PfiesldeMf,  and  eonnect  tbe  <)i^of 
TffvAinepoii  irith   the  •  eeb-eoast.     5.  Tb« 
Bcmhm^  (md  Baro^,  wh^eb  rm\s  iK>rth  for 
IIM  mrilet  te  the  ool|oa4iekfe  of  Guzerat.     6. 
Tha  £kt$$em  Jkn^al^  extet^dirtg  a  hundred 
taiiea  from  Oale«tta  lo  a  pla<*e  called  Kooe- 
taa,'  to  be  eTenmially  prolonged  to  the  eiity  of 
BiUca,  aad  bBM  ilksiHtiee  far  convey^g  the 
Tfl|t  produce  <^  tim  aastom  dlMricte  in  n.  few 
faowm  to  Oafcttlta^  and  Chqa  avoid  the    oir^ 
cutouaroirteof  toetileMd^rbtitids,  wbiofe  oo- 
ampiei  naatie  than  *  weekv     7.  The  Smdi 
BliUway,  with  iH  twio '  Hties ';  the  on«  eirtend* 
iDf  A-om  tba  ife^ir  pert  of  KiHYachee  to  tb# 
Cflfrfial  of  aoiiti)er6  S^de^  whilo  tbe  otlief 
mna  ibam  M^vltan  to  O'mrilB^r,  the  Betmrea 
ofthe  Pntijab ;  « tfcird  liffe,  now  mider  con* 
stmctiob,  ^aillmnii^uilh^^aM  ^Hym  that  city  to 
tbe  neifhbo«riMidd  of  Delhi,  whcnro  it  wiN 
)oiii  tbe  Beat  indiaa  Hne.    8;  Tbe  Oud^  and 
JdoUiemtd,  the  lftteat*wbiob  faaa  received  th« 
guanM^  of  Oovenuneat,  and  wbkh  Is  i^ 
tended  to  ecnrvef  the  prodtk^  df  thoee  tw« 
piovinaea,  4iot]si4eff«A tlM  garde*  of  Hifi^^oa- 
tan,  ^QianD  totlw  Oaag«<  to  be  delivef«id  t» 
the  Bast  ladlM  H*e  a^  tnmsportcd  to  CM- 
eattai    ^.  Tbe  Oedemmnmnd  ^exKA-JteArm 
Um,  wtiieh  prdceada  dw  eoM  (br  tweotyHiiiia 
mtltato ehe  rtor  Mutkb;  where  Lord  Dai^ 
lioiufie  ideaigHed  Ae  eatiMibixieiit  of  an  Mta^ 
itwi)^fM»rttorelNhraitW  Bb^ly  from  liia 
^covreii^Qiit  tfbwMg  of  vm^s.    Thia  mil 
h«l  m6tf  baea  *aiir»e«ter)d  to  Gevnlimetft 
A  glance  at  th«  map  wilV  show  that  tbmm 
tmtriediiiea  bare  bata  ftcrte(fted  widi  |rect 
Jadgmeat    Indeyeideofly  ci  their  polT6cal 
aiiKl  piiiilary  miM,  tb^  afford  fiidbtica  -fcr 
^di94ii]|aal  iatekbangeof  tboprodactvoftha 
tarioiia  diatiiolStAMl  "ibt  cheap  aod  rapid 
«atiweyattce  of  tbeanta-ifaa  fteapottt.    Tbeyi 
«aoreet^9  coiinaft  tbe  eotilbh-ftelda  of  the  dlf 
«tfr«Dt  Preaidei^ttea^th  tbe  portb,  aad  tet« 
beeb  wiittfitartrtal  iii  |*oiiHiting  tfaecxtfeosMi 
bf  coHtftfUoti,  tttd-tlMestabHtlmeat  of  sleam 
AwtoHte  ibr  deaMmff  e^ttofl  tfiid  alcam-prai^ 
aMfbrp«ekiii|^il    They  mito  tbe  greM  eif 
ies  of  the  continent  with  Bo.Tnbayi  and  wb^o- 
eVer  tte  lines  6f  the  Great  tndiau  Peninsula 
AT^  coivple^fily  AUdrj^j^utta,  and  DeOd 
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will  be  brought  within  twenty-five  dfty»*  dis- 
tance of  London. 

The  extent  of  each  line,  the  total  amount 


of  capkal  goaranteed  to  it,  and  tiio  nnmber 
of  mHea  remaining  to  be  oompleted,  will  be 
seen  in  the  fbliowing  schedule :— 


Lnras, 

Extent 

GoAraiiteed 
Capital. 

BemainlDg 

to  be 
oompleted. 

Mllef. 

1601* 

12661 

825 

675 

672 

312i 

166i 

159 

29 

28,6601000 

19,000,000 

16,000,000 

10,624,000 

4,000,000 

7,600,000 

1,350,000 

2,662,000 

600,000 

Miles. 
145 
303^ 
180 
266 
630 

45 

2.  Great  Indian  Peninsnla      

3.  Madrae          

4.  Sinde,  including  the  Punjab  and  Delhi  . . 

5c  Oude  and  Rohilcund 

6.  Bombay  and  Baroda 

7.  CJreat  Southern  of  India     

a  Eastern  Bengal 

9.  OalcutU  and  South  Eastern       

6607 

84^886,000 

16651 

Apart  from  some  small  eitensions  now  un- 
der dbcusBion,  ^e  attention  of  t^e  Indian 
authorities  is  at  present  directed  to  three  im- 
portant additions  to  the  system.    The  line 
from   Lahore    throegb  the  Punjab  to  the 
bankB  of  the  Indus^  which  Lord  Dalho^e 
recommended  fifteen  years  a^o,  has  hitherto 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  abejanoe.    As  a 
commercial  speculation,  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
remunerative  lor  many  years.    The  proTinee 
which  it  must  traverse  has  been  the  battle- 
field of  India  since  the  days  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  the  first  prey  of  every  invader. 
The  prospect  of  its  being  fsd  by  tne  trade  of 
Central  Asia  is  very  remote  and  uncertain, 
as  we  have  a  formidable  rival  in  the  Rus- 
sians, whose  object  is  to  draw  the  trafiSo  of 
that  region  in  an  oppodte  direction,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Yolj^a.    In  a  miliury  and  po- 
litical point  of  vkw,  however,  it  ie  essential 
to  the  seeurity  of  the  empire.     Our  only 
danger  of  foreign  encroachment  lies  on  that 
frontier,  which  for  the  last  ei^t  hundred 
years  has  been  thi  portal  through  whicih  suc- 
cessive hordes  have  poured  down  upon  the 
plains  of  India.    Mahomedan  fanaticism  is 
always  the  same,  and  it  may  at  any  time 
culminate  in  the  creation  of  a  second  NacKr 
Shah.    The  oontiaued  progress  of  Russia  in 
esUbliahiag  her  authority  in  Tnrkestan  and 
her  influence  throughout  Central  ksAh  have 
been  supposed  to  menaee  the  British  domin* 
ions  in  India.    Thi^  is  simply  a  revival  of 
the  ^Kog  which  in  the  days  of  the  A%han 
expedition  was  tended  *  Rassophobia,*  and 
some  in  the  present  day  have  advised  that  we 
should  ettdeavotr  to  meet  the  assumed  dan- 
ger hiM^ray  by  seitfftg  another  expedStion 
into  AfghMiistMi  and  oooupying  Caadahar 
and  H/m/U    It  is  net  neoessary  to  diMmss 
a  prqjeet'  wfaMh  no  ilatesaMiu  wo«M  lake 
upon  htaself  tbe  respodsibiNty  of  rseom- 
mendiag;  but  ttere  eani&ot  be  two  q>iniolis 
VOL.  cxxv.  £-—3 


on  the  importance  of  completing  a  railway 
not  only  to  Uie  Indus,  but  beyond  it,  to  oar 
fWmtier  post  at  Peshawur.  As  soon  as  this 
object  is  acoomplnhed,  Oovemmant  will  he 
in  a  positioB  to  push  fon^ard  any  amount  of 
the  matenals  of  war  and  any  number  of  fresh 
troops  to  the  ELhy her  Pass,  in  time  to  encoun- 
ter any  hostile  armament  which  tnay  debouch 
through  it  This  is  a  political  Hue,  and  Gov- 
ernment has  made  all  the  preliminary  ar- 
rangements for  surveying  it  and  for  bridgii^ 
tile  Punjab  atreams  ;  and  long  before  Hke^ 
Russians  can  Teach  the  Hindoo  Koosh^-^f  ; 
whi<*,  however,  they  have  no  intention— wd^ 
shall  be  ready  to  meet  them  at  our  oW»gates^ 
The  second  line  now  under  consMbnaltieni 
is  thai  which  would  proceed  thvengh  the 
length  of  Sinde  from  Hyderabad  to  MooUan^ 
Mid  it  b  reconmiended  as  much  eat  aemmef- 
cial  as  OB  political  grounds.  At  present,  the 
Sinde  Railwav  Company  has.  a  line  of  a 
hundred  and  nine  miles  at  one^  endi  of  their 
territoty,  and  another  at  the  other  end  from 
Mooltaa  to  Lahore  ;^  the  Inteeoiediflte  i^ce 
of  about  five  bunded  wkh»  is  left  to  steam- 
ers. This  break  is  fhtal  to.  its  piosperity ; 
the  Company  can  expeet  no  reofuaemtive 
traffic  till  the  mtsstng:  Nnl:;  is  supplied,  after 
which  the  current  ef  Pnojab  traffic,  now 
oonstantly  on  the  faerciBAe,.  will  Aad  its  way 
in  three  or  four  da^atotita  naftnral  seaport  at 
Eurrachee.  I%l».Kae  will  run.  parallel  with 
the  Indus,  and  cMible  tlie  Govemnrent  to 
transnort  troofia  and  stones  wiA  ease  and 
rapidky  to  any  ef  tbe  pointa  on  that  river 
u]>on  which  an,  enemy  fW>m  the  westwaM 
might  prefer  ts^ advance  through  the  Bohin 
pass  o^  the  Solyman  range^  Such  a  Hue 
along  the.  ^ns>  in.  combination  with  one 
fVom  IjiiHm  toifieshawnr,  wenld  tender  onr 
westera  frstftier-^-where  aleee  danger  is  to 
be  appi<ehetKfed---as  kannogaable  as  huflsan 
sl^U  a«d;feresi^i:and.  l£e  appliances  of 
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modern  scietice  'could  mnke  it  The  tbird 
roject  now  in  contemplation  is  the  line  from 
'elhi  or  Agra,  through  Bajpootana,  to  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  Baroda  rail,  which 
would  connect  those  cities  by  a  short  route 
with  Bombay. 

The  feelitigs  with  which  the  natives  were 
litely  to  regard  this  nov^T  and  wonderful 
mode  of  conveyance  was  a  subject  of  con- 
siderable anxiety  during  the  period  of  con- 
struction ;  but  every  doubt  was  happily  re- 
moved as  soon  as  tne  trains  began  to  run. 
The  railway  took  the  fancy  of  the  people  at 
once,  and  the  use  of  it  became  a  national 
passion,  which  continues  in  unabated  vigour 
though  the  novelty  of  it  has  worn  off.  It  was 
also  apprehended  that  the  poverty  of  the 
native  community  would  form  a  serious  ob- 
stacle to  the  extensive  employment  of  it ;  but 
this  idea  proved  equally  fidladout.  It  is  tiie 
third  clasfl^  necessarily  c<$mpofted  of  the  lower 
orders,  which  contributet  the  lamest  amount 
,  of  passenger-traffic*  During  the  ktest  period 
of  a  twelvemonth  to  which  the  accounts  have 
been  made  up,  the  first-class  paid  77,000/., 
the  second  10^000^.,  the  third  1,250,000/. 
The  total  number  of  pasaengers  conveyed 
during  the  year  amounted  to  18,746,000,  of 
whom  95  per  cent  were  of  the  third  class. 
Neither  have  the  prejndices  of  eaate  been 
ibund  to  interfere  with  the  patrosajge  of  the 
4ail«  and  it  is  a  subject  of  no  little  interest  to 
VAtch  its  silent  but  irresistible  influence  in 
^undermining  them.  When  it  was  seen  that 
the  different  classes  of  earriages  were  not  in- 
tended, as  the  natives  expeetod,  to  aceoflomo- 
^ate  different  castes — the  first  for  the  Brah- 
AQin,  and  the  tliird  for  the  Seoder — the 
J3rahmiB  manifested  i^  reloctaBoe  to  ttai^l 
in  the  cheapest  class.  The  iastidiousness  of 
caste  is  as  predominant  in  England  aa  in  In- 
dia; and  it  was  doubtless  the  spectacle  of  a 
Brahmin,  sprung  from  th^  head  of  the 
Creator,  eeated  Kstween  two  of  the  unplean 
Sooders,  sprang  from  His  feet»  which  sug^ 
gesled  the  feoetious  remark  that  in  England 
the  quality  travelled  firstrclass  te  save  their 
caste,  and  in  India  tiiey  went  third-class  to 
save  their  mooev^  regardless  of  CAste.  An^ 
.other  question  likewise  arose  when  the  un- 
dertakisff  was  in  its  infoncy :  Would  the  pil^ 
^ms,  who  trav^  by  tens  and  hundreda  of 
.UK>usaQdsto  tfie  great  shrines,  be  debarred  by 
the  rules  of  the  bhastem  from  tho  use  of  the 
rail  ?  The  snl)jeot  was  referred  by  Mr*  Ste^ 
phenson  to  the  Dkxurmu  JSubhtt  of  CiJcntta» 
,tbe, great  sanhedrim  of  orthodox  Hindoos, 
who,  after  consulting  the  sacred  texts  and  the 
learned  pundits,  deuvenod  it  as  their  opinisn 
thtft  the  devotee  might  ride  in  a  railway  car- 
ria^  to  the  various  ahrineif  without  dinun- 
ishing  the  merit  of  the  pilgriaMige. 


The  actual  cost  of  construcUon  has  been 
found  in  every  instance  to  exceed  the  original 
estimate^  which,  exclusive  of  legal  expenses 
and  the  value  of  the  land,  was,  in  1853,  esti- 
mated by  Lord  Dathouaie  at  about  8000Z.  for 
a  single  line.  It  has,  on  Hn  average,  amounted 
to  double  that  sum,  and  in  some  cases  has 
risen  to  20,000/.  This  is  not  to  be  attributed 
altogether  to  prodigality  of  expenditure,  al- 
Uiough  it  was  ny  no  means  favourable  to  the 
practice  of  economy  that  the  eng^ioeers  sent 
out  to  India  had  been  trained  up  in  the  con- 
struction of  lines  at  home  at  the  rate  of 
35,000/.  a  mile.  The  extraordinarly  expense 
of  the  lines  is  to  bo  traced  at  fijist  to  thd 
novelty  of  the  undertaking  and  the  total 
absence  of  all  local  experience,  and  eventually 
to  the  rise  in  tho  value  of  labour  and  of 
materials  which  the  enterprise  itself  was  in- 
strumental in  .creating.  There  ean  be  do 
donbt  that  such  works  eould  now  be  executed 
at  a  moch  cheaper  rate ;  and  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Danvers*s  report  that  an  official  Com- 
mittee has  recently  reported  to  Government 
that,  'without  any  sacrifice  of  neoessary 
strength  and  permanence,  such  modifications 
could  be  introduced  in  the  system  of  con- 
struction as  should  preveut  the  cost  of  rail- 
ways in  any  case  exeeeding  10,000/.  per  mile 
of  single  line ;  and  Uiat  under  favourable 
dreumstanccs  most  of  the  lines  likely  to  he 
undertaken  could  be  completed  in  an  efficient 
madner  at  afkr  less  oost.^  Whether  10,000/. 
a  mile  be  the  maximum  which  the  cost  of  a 
railway  on^t  not  to  exceed  must  for  many 
years  be  an  open  question,  as  cheapness  of 
construction  may  be  overbalanced  by  costli- 
ness of  maintenance.  Dear-bought  experience 
in  India  baa  taught  m  that  there  is  a  certain 
standard  of  solidity  in  the  masonry  and  a 
certain  ae^le  of  strength  in  the  pennaneDt 
way  which  cannot  be  n^ected  with  impu- 
nity ;  and  that '  vtfhere  these  requirements 
have  been  sacrificed  to  Aie  Kmbition  of  econ- 
omy the  renewals  and  reconstructions  will 
more  than  swallow  up  whatever  had  been 
saved  by  this  niisplaoed  parsimony.  No  line 
should  be  constructed  in  India  whi^h  will  not 
bear  the  transport  of  au  Armstreog  gun. 

The  traffic  on  the  Indian  lines,  though 
gradually  iaereasing  with  the  development 
of  tnulfi^  has  not  u  yet  yielded  a  return 
equal  to  that  of  the  E»glkh  lines.  The  t^sgte- 
f^te  receipts  for  paise^gers  eo  all  the  Jioes, 
m  the  year  endii^  June^  ISC?,  aasotfnted  to 
a  little  short  of  one-third  of  the  total  revenue, 
or  l,4aO|000/.,  while  iMrchAudise  coBtritmted 
d,273tO#0/.  During  t«o  half-yean  the  earn- 
ings of.  the  two  chief  lines  hare  exceo4ed  the 
ipoaiatteed  ioterea!,  end  t^e  shaieholdeis 
h»rea<90ordtQglyreoeived  ^n  additional  qnar- 
ter.  per  cent ;  but  we  eamioi  *nd  still  Isss 
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ought  we  to  expect  a  cotton  famine  in  England 
ana  a  grain  fawine  in  India  every  year.  The 
Indian  railways  unquestionaWy  afford  the  most 
eligible  and  the  most  desirable  channel  for 
the  investment  of  capital  to  those  who  are 
content  with  a  permanent  return  of  5  per 
cent,  liable  to  no  risk  or  interruption.  Any. 
addition  to  that  snm  must  depend  on  the 
vigour  of  commercial  enterprise  m  India,  and 
also,  in  some  measure  on  that  jealousy  of 
the  current  expenditure  of  the  line  of  which 
our  continental  neighbours  afford  so  bright 
an  example.  On  the  two  more  prosperous 
lines,  the  Government  has  been  entirely  re- 
lieved from  the  farther  payment  of  any  intey- 
at  on  the  capital  they  have  absorbed — about 
forty-five  million^ ;  and  the  amount  advanced 
last  year  from  the  Indian  Treasury  for  interest 
on  the  other  lines  was  reduced  to  about 
700,000?.  The  aggregate  sum  advanced  from 
the  beginning  by  Government  on  account  of 
all  the  railways,  after  deductirig  repayments, 
does  not  exceed  twelve  millions.  Even  if 
this  sum  should  not  eventually  be  repaid 
from  the  profits  of  the  rails,  it  is  a  very 
insignificant  amount  for  the  masters  of  so 
magnificent  an  empire  to  have  contributed 
in  fifteen  years  out  of  an  annual  revenue  of 
forty-five  millions,  to  endow  it  with  the  In- 
calculable blessing  of  railways.  It  is,  after  ^11^ 
less  by  three  millions  than  the  sum  squandered 
on  the  fatal  expedition  into  Afghanistan. 

With  regard  to  rates  and  fares,  the  control 

of  Government  is  limited  bv  the  terms  of  the 

contract  to  the  power  of  fixing  them  in  the 

first  instance,  and  regulating  any  subsequent 

movement  to  increase  them.    It  is  precluded 

from  reducing  the  scale  without  the  consent 

of  the  Companies,  except  when  the  profita 

exceed  10  per  cent.    Sir  Stalford  NoObcote 

has  recently  sanctioned  a  system  of  maximum 

fates  and  Ares,  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of 

the  agentft  in  India  to  wort  below  that  limit 

^  they  may  deem  most  conducive  to  the 

interests  of  the  line.   The  rates  for  goods  are 

determined  by  the  classes,  six  in  number,  into 

^hich  they  have  been  distributed,  and  they 

range  on  the  East  Indian  line  from  7-Sths  of 

a  p^nny  to  Id,  per  ton  per  mile.  The  fares  for 

passengers  on  that  line  are  2^^.  per  mile  for  the 

first  class;  1^,  for  the  second ;  and  d-8ths  of 

a  penny  for  th^  third ;  that  is  to  say,  a  first* 

class  fare  for  &  distance  equivalent  to  that  from 

London  Bridge  to  Brighton,  woold  be  10#,;  a 

second-class  55. j  and  a  third  IQd.    But  even 

this  very  limited  scale- is  considered  too  high 

for  the  means  of  the  lower  class  of  natives, 

wd  a  proposition  has  recently  been  made  by 

the  Government  of  India  to  reduce  it  by  one* 

wiW.    iit  IB  for' the  interest  of  the  Com^ 

panics,'  as  Mr.  Danvers  justly  observes,  *to 

utcrease  the  ta^  for  travelling  among  all 


clasees,  and. more  omecially  the  lowest;'  but 
as  this  class  forms  t^e  stamina  of  the  passen- 
ger traflJc  on  all  the  lines,  the  reduction  of 
tne  income  by  one-third  will  require  much 
deliberation,  Ttere  is,  howevet,  no  diversity 
of  object  between  the  Government  and  the 
Railway  Companies.  Both  are  equally  anx- 
ious to  render  the  rail  popular,  and  thereby 
remunerative;  and  if  it  be  said  that  the 
tendency  of  all  Companies  is  to  adopt  high 
rates,  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  is  likewise  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  undertaking,  and  that  whatever 
loss  may  be  sustained  by  inadeauate  fares,  if 
they  reduce  the  revenue  below  five  per  cent, 
must  be  made  good  from  the  public  treasury. 
Tliere  is  in  fact  such  a  beneficial  balance  of 
interests  tn  the  Indian  guarantee  system,  that 
a  wise  adjostment  of  this  question  may  be 
attained  without  any  diflSculty*  By  the  con- 
tract, the  Glovemment  of  India  is  constituted 
the  guarantee  of  the  public  interests,  and  in 
no  respect  has  Sir  John  Lawrence  exhibited 
a  more  earnest  and  laudable  anxiety  than  iir 
his  repeated  remonstrances  against  tfiat  con- 
tempt for  the  comfort  of  the  third  claro  of 
passengers  which  railway  ofiSciah  manifest  in 
all  countries,  and  which  in  India  is  aggravated 
by  difference  of  colour.  The  rapidity  wfth 
wnich  the  works  were  pushed  forward,  in 
order  to  open  the  lines  within  the  shortest 
period,  left  much  to  be  accomplfshed  at  the 
various  stations  for  the  accommodation  more 
especially  of  the  inferior  class.  These  defi- 
ciencies have  been  partially  supplied,  but  much 
remains  yet  to  be  done.  The  third-class 
carriages  were  at  first  worse  than  cattle  pens, 
crammed  as  closely  as  the  hold  of  one  of  tbe 
old  slave  ships.  To  a  certain  extent  these 
carriages  have  been  improved,  but  the  Com- 
panies must  be  allowed  no  rest  till  they  have 
provided  them  with  the  conveniences  of  some 
of  the  continental  vehicles,  with  a  passage 
down  the  middle,  and  seats  on  eiliier  side  to 
prevent  overcrowding.  This  arrangement 
would  also  afford  faciBties  for  tbo  inspection 
of  the  police.  With  regard,  moreover,  to  the 
provision  for  entering  and  leaving  the  third- 
class  carriages  there  is  room  fbr  great  im- 
provement, and  the  unremitting  attention  of 
the  Government  in  India  and  <h  the  Boards 
in  England  is  indispensable  to  secure  them. 
The  introduction  of  railways  forms  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  public  works  in  India. 
This  was,  die  department  in  whidi  the  ne- 
glect of  Government  had  been  most  palpable 
and  reprehensible.  It  was  more  especially 
to  be  oeplored  in  reference  to  the  most  im- 
portant of  material  requirements,  the  con- 
struction of  bridges.  t)uring  the  century  in 
which  tl^e  East  India  Company  governed  tk 
country,  no  bridges  were  prectea  except  ovci 
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some  cootemptible  rivuleta,  and  Ihey  were 
repeatedly  awept  away  by  flooda.  The 
railway  Companies  have  relieved  our  natiooal 
honour  from  ihia  reproach.  Under  the 
modest  name  of  viaducta,  they  have  bridged 
the  most  rapid  and  difficiiQi  streams,  the 
Adji^  the  Soaiie,  the  Tonse,  the  Janma,  at 
Allaiiabad,  and  again  at  Delhi,  the  Taptee, 
and  the  Nerbudda;  and  the  occurrence  of 
the  most  fonnidable  river  in  their  path  is 
considered  no  obstacle  to  their  progress. 
There  still  remains  one  great  work  untouched, 
though  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  East  India  rail,  and  the  in- 
terests of  its  shareholders — the  bridging  of 
the  Hooghly  at  Calcutta.  While  it  has  been 
deemed  necessary  to  connect  the  old  capital 
at  Delhi  with  the  line  by  a  bridge  which  has 
cost  150,000/.,  the  metrouolitan  terminus  of 
the  rail  is  stfll  at  Howran,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  The  entire  traffic  of  a  line 
of  1000  miles,  and  of  Y0,000,000  of  the  most 
.industrious  population  in  India,  is  separated 
from  ita  maritime  emporium  by  a  river  half 
a  mile  wide,  crowded  in  every  part  with 
shipping,  and  for  four  months  ottbe  year 
flowing  like  a  torrent,  at  the  rate  of  seveu 
miles  an  bour.  All  the  produce  of  those 
opulent  districts  on  its  arrival  at  the  terminal 
station  at  Howrah  is  transferred  to  boats, 
many  of  which  are  unsafe,  and  conveyed 
across  the  river,  and  re-transferred  to  the 
carts  which  carry  it  to  the  warehouses  of  the 
merchants.  Much  of  the  time  saved  by  the 
rail  is  too  often  lost  on  the  river,  more  espe- 
cially when  it  becomes  impassable  for  a  day 
or  two  durii^  the  lieight  of  the  south-west 
monsoon.  Some  faint  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  confusion  and  embarrassment 
to  which  the  trade  of  the  Gan^tic  valley^ 
for  the  *benefit  of  which  the  ran  was  con- 
structed^  is  daily  subjected  by  the  want  of  a 
bridge,  by  supposing  the  entire  traffic  of 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  of  English  rails 
to  be  brou^dit  up  ai  Southwark,  and  trans- 
ported day  1^7  day  in  I^hters  to  London.  It 
was  part  of  the  original  plan  of  the  rail, 
when  Howrah  was  occupied  as  a  temporary 
terminui,  io  complete  it  t>y  a  bridge,  as  soon 
as  it  was  open  throughout  The  necessity 
of  constructinj^  it,  to  meet  the  continual 
grpwth  of  traffic  becomes  daily  more  impera- 
tive* Two  years  ago  the  Governor-General, 
on  the  earnest  representation  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Calcutta,  by  whom  the  lice  is 
mainly  supported,  appointed  a  commission  of 
engdncer  officers,  to  investigate  the  ouestion 
under  every  aspect,  and  they  repgrtea  that  a 
bridge  was  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
line.  Their  report  waa  backed  by  a  strong 
recornxQCodation  from  Sir  John  Lawrence,  I 
and  transniitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 


who  lost  no  time  in  offering  the  East  India 
Railway  Company  the  usual  guarantee  of 
five  per  cent  on  the  outlay,  combined  with 
the  privilege  of  keeping  the  account  distinct 
for  ten  years,  to  prevent  any  interference 
with  the  revenue  of  the  main  line.     The 

Eroposition  was  submitted  to  the  ahare- 
olders  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  in  the 
room  at  the  London  tavern,  which  will  ac- 
commodate about  150,  when  between  twenty 
and  thirty  absolutely  refused  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  the  bridge,  even  op  these  liberal 
terms,  or,  indeed,  on  any  ternis  whatever. 
The  rest  of  the  shareholders  present  abstained 
from  voting  at  all.  Three  years  have  thus 
been  lost  to  an  object  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  full  development  (A  the  traffic  of  the 
line,  and  it  is  a  question  of  some  importance 
whether  an  arrangement  which  leaves  the 
policy  of  this  gigantic  undertaking  to  be  de- 
termined by^  the  crotchets  of  some  thirty 
shareholders  out  of  a  body  of  more  than 
12,000,  does  not  call  for  revision.  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  npon  a  second  and  more  ^rcsf^ing 
representation  from  the  merchants  m  CaT 
cutta,  appointed  another  commission  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year  to  go  over  the 
ground  fdfresh,  and  to  suggest  Ute  plan  of 
execution.  Under  the  impression  that  there 
was  little  chance  of  securing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge,  and  of  the  metropolitan 
terminus  by  the  East  Indian  Railway,  Sir 
John  Lawrence  proposed  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  erect  them  through  the  agency  of 
a  separate  company,  composed  of  members  of 
the  East  Indian  an(f  the  Eastern  Bengal  Com- 
pany. This  proposal  is  now  under  considera- 
tion, and  unless  some  new  obstacle  should 
be  thrown  in  the  way,  this  important  work 
will  be  commenced  oefore  the  close  of  the 
year. 

The  establishment  of  railways  in  India  has 
led  to  ^he  introduction  of  several  thousand 
Europeans  employed  in  various  subordinate 
posts  on  the  different  lines.  The  temptations 
to  which  many  of  them  are  exposed,  when 
separated  from  the  salutary  restraints  under 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  live  at  home, 
demand  tne  constant  attention  of  the  Com- 
panies, who  are,  moreover,  the  greatest  suffer- 
ers from  the  casualties  and  myaliding  en- 
tailed by  their  irregularities.  On  the  lai^est 
of  the  fines,  the  number  of  Enrq>eans  fiitts 
little  Aort  of  two  thousand,  and  the  Direct- 
ors have  spared  no  pains  ot  expense  to  im- 
prove their  position  and  to  counteract  their 
proneness  to  those  indulgences  which  lower 
the  national  character,  and  dishonour  the 
Christian  name  iu  the  eyet  of  the  natives. 
They  have  offered  to  grant  to  e^trj  family 
man  one-half  the  passage  of  his  wife  and 
children,  and  to  advance  the  remainder,  to 
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be  repaid  by  instalments.  They  have  also 
endeavoured  to  multiply  the  means  of  recrea- 
tion, and  mental  enjoyment,  and  Christian 
instruction.  At  Jumalporc,  the  great  work- 
shop of  the  line,  a  large  European  population 
has  been  planted,  which  !s  constantly  on  the 
increase.  This  settlement,  which  is  situated 
in  a  salubrious  climate  on  the  confines  of 
Bengal,  has  been  laid  out  with  neatness  and 
regularity ;  the  drainage  is  complete,  and  the 
honsesy  both  for  men  and  officers,  have  been 
erected  on  the  most  advanced  principles  of 
sanitary  science.  There  are  two  Christian 
churches,  a  mechanics'  institute,  a  library, 
recreation  grounds,  a  racket  court,  and  a 
band,  supplied  with  instruments  from  a  fine 
and  forfeit  fund,  and  in  fact  every  appliance 
which  could  conduce  to  the  rational  enjoy- 
ment of  the  men  off  duty.  It  is  the  object 
of  the  Company  to  extend  these  advantages 
as  far  as  possible  to  other  stations  in  propor- 
tion to  the  European  population.  For  the 
whole  service  of  the  Company  there  is  a  sav- 
ings bank,  which  appears  to  be  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  popularity,  and  likewise  a  provident 
fund,  to  which  the  servants  on  the  establish- 
ment of  recent  appointment  are  required  to 
contribute  five  per  cent,  of  their  allowances, 
which  the  Company  has  agreed  to  subsidize 
with  an  equivalent  sum  when  the  returns  of 
the  line  exceed  six  per  cent  The  same  ar- 
rangement has  been  made  by  the  Great  In- 
dian Peninsula. 

Mr.  Danvers's  report  contains  some  valu- 
able observations  on  the  practice  adopted  by 
some  of  the  Companies  <J  establishing  a  re- 
serve fund  to  meet  the  expense  of  mainte- 
nance, and  he  recommends  all  the  Compa- 
nies to  follow  the  example.  Hiis  plan,  he 
observes,  'had  been  attempted  and  aban- 
doned in  the  case  of  English  railways,  be- 
cause there  was  no  sufficient  security  against 
the  employment  of  the  fund  for  other  pur- 
poses.' There  can  be  t^o  such  risk  on  the 
Indian  lines,  where  the  fund  would  be  invest- 
ed in  Government  securities  and  held  sacred. 
The  arguments  adduced  by' those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  plan  appear  extremely  feeble 
by  the  side  of  those  which  are  advanced  in 
its  favour.    The  permanent  way  will  need 

SDneral  replacement ;  the  rails  once,  and  the 
eepcrs  twice,  in  sixteen  years,  according  to 
Che  latest  calculations.  The  entire  expense 
incurred  ib  maintaining  the  line,  including 
the  cost  of  materials,  is  charged  to  revenue, 
to  the  last  farthing,  when  the  half-yearly  ac- 
count is  made  up.  Mr.  Danvers  justly  ob- 
serves that  *  the  cost  of  tiie  renewals  win  fall 
very  heavily  and  very  unjustly  upon  the 
reveOue  of  the  two,  three,  or  even  four  years 
in  whichlt  took  place.*  It  is  manifest  that  [ 
it  ought  to  be  e<juitably  distributed  over  the 


whole  period.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable 
that  the  burden  should  fell  Exclusively  on 
those  who  happen  to  hold  shares  during  the 
period  of  replacement,  and  that  those  who 
were  shareholders  during  the  process  of  de- 
terioration should  enioy  the  undiminished 
profits  of  the  traffic  which  had  occasioned  it. 
If,  however,  it  should  be  deemed  objection- 
able to  include  in  this  arrangement  the  entire 
charge  for  maintenance — which,  except  in  the 
matter  of  renewals,  varies  little  from  year  to 
year — a  reserve  fund  ought  at  the  least  to  be 
formed,  upon  the  principle  of  the  fire  insur- 
ance ftmo,  to  meet  the  periodical  demand 
for  locomotives,  and  for  sleepers,  rails,  and 
other  materials. 

The  mode  in  which  the  guarantee  system 
is  worked  at  home  and  in  India  is  a  subject 
of  considerable  interest  In  this  country  the 
official  director  attends  every  meeting  of  the 
Boards,  as  the  representative  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  assists  their  deliberations  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  views  of  Government  • 
and  the  weight  of  his  official  advice.  This 
personal  intercourse  with  the  Boards  lessens, 
if  it  does  not  remove,  the  chance  of  a  colli- 
sion with  the  authorities  at  the  India  Office, 
and  conduces  to  the  harmonious  transaction 
of  business.  Every  tender  is  opened  in  his 
presence,  and  requires  his  sanction,  and  the 
whole  of  the  home  expenditure  is  thus  brought 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Government.  The 
connexion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his 
Council  with  the  various  Companies  is  in  fact 
a  repetition  of  the  relationship  which  former- 
ly subsisted  between  the  President  of  the 
6oard  of  Control  and  the  Court  of  Directors. 
It  is  the  double  government  over  again,  not 
altogether  free  from  the  spirit  manifested  by 
Cannon  Row  in  its  dealings  with  Leadenhall 
Street.  The  despotic  caprices  which  it  nat- 
urally tends  to  nourish  i^ave,  in  the  case  of 
the  railways,  been  mitigated  by  time,  but 
they  do  occasionally  start  up  when  the  sen- 
sibilities which  grow  out  of  an  adventitious 
position  of  authority  happen  to  be  ruffled. 
Every  communication  from  the  Boards  to 
their  agents  abroad  has  to  be  submitted  to 
die  Secretary  of  State,  and  requires  his  \trit- 
ten  sanction  before  it  can  be  transmitted. 
He  exercises  precisely  the  same  control  over 
this  oorrespondence  which  theBoard  of  Con- 
trol formerly  exercised  over  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  Court  of  Directors  with  the  pub- 
lic authorities  in  India.  This  rule  carries 
with  it  the  one  special  advahtage  that  these 
communications  are  clothed  with  the  autho- 
rity of  the  supreme  powerin  the  government 
of  India,  and  admit  of  no  controversy. 
Whatever  modifications  may  be  made  in 
these  lettere  at  the  India  Office,  the  Boards, 
Hke  the  old  Court  of  Directors,  are  bound  to 
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adopt,  however  repugnant  to  their  opiuiona, 
and  to  transmit  the  revised  communicatioB 
to  India  as  the  expression  of  their  own  fienti- 
raents.  One  of  tue  most  amusing  instances 
of  this  form  of  control  was  exhibited  five  or 
six  years  ago,  when  one  of  the  Companies 
in  London  £:afted  a  letter  to  their  agent  in 
Calcutta,  approving  of  the  grant  of  passaffo- 
money  to  Bangoon  to  their  ^engineer,  who, 
instead  of  putting  them  to  the  expense  of  a 
passage  to  England  on  a  medical  certificate, 
tried  the  less  expensive  expedient  of  a  short 
trip  to  sea  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  The 
draft  was  returned  from  the  India  Office  with 
the  remark  that  it  might  go  forward  as  al- 
tered in  the  fourth  paragraph,  viz^  *The 
Board  cannot  consent  that  the  expense  of  his 
voyage  to  and  from  Rangoon  should  be  borne 
by  the  Company/  The  letter  was  necessarily 
forwarded  as  the  act  and  deed  of  the  Board. 

The  feelings  which  dictated  this  procedure, 
of  which  th^  records  of  the  old  India  House 
afford  numerous  examples,  have  been  gradu- 
ally softened,  and  latterly,  when  the  views  of 
the  Board  have  not  been  approved  o^  their 
communications  have  been  allowed  to  go 
forward  as  an  expression  of  their  own  opin- 
ions, unsanctioned  by  the  India  Office.  But 
it  is  still  to  be  r^etted  that  the  intercourse 
of  the  two  bodies  lacks  the  freedom  of  a  cor- 
dial co-Queration,  and  is  too  much  character- 
ised by  tiiat  spirit  of  loftiness  which  those  in 
power  are  apt  to  assume  towards  those  who 
are  in  a  subordinate  position;  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  officials  of  the  Board  of 
Control  on  receiving  a  proposition  from  the 
old  Directors.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  suf- 
ficiently recognised  that  the  interest  of  the 
two  parties  is  not  antagonistic,  but  identical, 
and  that  tbey  are  both  called  to  labour  to- 
wards the  attainment  of  a  common  object, 
the  economical  and  efficient  management  of 
a  great  national  undertakiac.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  if  the  Committee  of  Uie  Coun- 
cil of  India,  to  whom  the  railway  department 
has  been  assigned,  and  whose  decisions  are 
seldom  overruled,  could  find  it  compatible 
with  the  dignity  of  their  position  to  meet  the 
chairman  and  some  memoers  of  a  Boud  in 
friendly  conference  when  any  question  of 
moment  arose,  or  when  there  was  any  di- 
vergence of  opinion,  there  would  be  a  great 
economy  of  time,  labour,  and  patience,  and  a 
still  greater  economy  of  money. 

The  labours  of  the  various  Boards  are  of 
com»e  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  their 
lines,  but  they  are  by  no  means  lighti  and 
often  very  ardnona,  but  their  remuneration 
bean  no  proportion  to  their  duties.  Durii^ 
the  period  of  construction  their  work  is  com- 
paratively light;  it  be^ns  emphatioallv  when 
the  line  is  open,  and  it  devolves  on  tnem  to 


make  it  remunerative  by  incessant  and  mi- 
nute supervision.  The  laborious  duties  of 
the  East  Indian  Board  are  thus  described  in 
the  letter  prefixed  to  this  article  from  Mr. 
Crawford,  its  able  and  zealous  chairman,  to 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote :— VTbe  Transfer 
Committee,  cousistins  of  two  members  of  the 
Board,  undertakes  the  personal  revision  of 
the  registration  and  transfer  of  the  stock  and 
share  capital  of 'the  Company — twenty-eight 
millions — the  issue  of  its  debentures  of  all 
kinds,  the  issue  of  stock  certificates,  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  of  all  matters  appertaining 
to  or  connected  with  the  department.'  It 
will  scarcely  be  credited  that  one  of  these 
members  receives  no  other  compensation  for 
hi3  labours  than  the  sum  which  may  be  scraped 
from  the  forfeits  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
who  are  unable  to  attend  every  meeting 
throughout  the  year.  That  document  pro- 
ceeds to  state  that  *the  Audit  Committee, 
consisting  of  four  members  c^  the  Board  and 
the  managing  director,  takes  ospecial  cogni- 
zance of  all  matters  in  any  way  affecting  the 
expenditure  of  the  Company.  It  constantly 
examines  the  cost  of  the  different  establish- 
ments in  India,  as  well  as  estimates  for  works 
generally,  as  well  as  all  matters  relating  to 
the  traffic  and  working  of  the  line.  It  re- 
views, in  particular,  from  \7eek  to  week,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Agency  in  Cal- 
cutta, recorded  for  that  pui^ose.  It  exam- 
ines the  correspondence  which  takes  place 
in  India,  particulars  of  all  importance  being 
sent  home  for  that  purpose.  It  inquires  also 
into  many  matters  of  a  more  general  charac- 
ter especially  referred  for  its  examination, 
and  meeting  eweiy  week,  reporta  to  the 
Board  in  writing.'  The  menu>ers  of  this 
Committee  receive  no  pecuniary  acknow- 
led^ent  for  these  services,  or  for  their 
douole  attendance,  though  the  chairman  has 
a  mtuity  of  between  nineteen  and  twenty 
shillings  a  week.  Indeed,  the  scale  of  re- 
muneration assigned  to  the  various  Boards, 
when  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
transactions  entrusted  to  them,  or  with  the 
injury  which  would  be  entailed  on  these  un- 
dertakings by  the  least  relaxation  of  vigilance 
on  their  part,  would  appear  ludicrous  if  it 
were  not  unjust.  The  whole  sum  allotted  to 
eight  Boards  for  the  efficient  working  of 
eighty  millions  of  capital  does  not  exceed 
8000/.  a  yeaiv  and  in  tne  case  of  the  largest 
of  the  railways,  the  honorarium  of  the  di- 
rectors has  remained  stationary  for  ten  years^ 
while  the  capital  has  increased  from  five  mil- 
lions to  twenty-eight,  and  tiie  revenue,  with 
its  increasing  responsibilities,  has  risen  from 
300,000/.  to  more  than  two  piillions. 

Indian  railways  are  by  no  means  exempt 
from  the  perils  of  that  incessant  increase  of 
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capital    trhkh  liAs   orenrhdmed  many  ^f 
these  niukrrtakiiigi  in  EtMftaacl.  It  h  the  am« 
bition  of  the  heads  of  offioe  in  India  to  make 
their  respective  departments  as  effeettTB  as 
possible.     The  QoTeminent  eqnallj  looki  to 
the  efficiency  and  pertbolien  of  the  line,  it 
the  interests  of  thepnWio,  and  ^re  is  a  nuto- 
ral  tendeney  to  regwd  t^  qnestioti  of  eirpendi* 
tare  m  a  secondary  eonsideration.    After  the 
lines  are  finished  t^ere  is  a  eontinnons  stream  of 
demands  fcr  additional  ontiaj  on  oonstmction, 
for  the  comfort  or  convenience  of  the  public,  or 
of  &e  Company's  senrants^  or  for  the  complex 
tion  of  the  Kne  npon  someindefinite  principle. 
The  process  of  constrnetion  appears,  indeed,  to 
be  int^minable,  and  as  the  Government  is  of- 
ten more  disposed  to  accept  than  to  controvert 
the  proposals  of  the  railway  officers,  the  del* 
icate  and   iuvidioos    task    of  economy  is 
thrown  npon  the  London  Boards,  and  de- 
mands tnetr  nntirfng  vigilance.    On  them 
devolves  the  labour  of  raising  new  capital  for 
these  additions,  which  the  public  are  more 
eager  to  offer  than  the  sharelH>lders  are  to 
accept    The  final  decision  of  the  qnestion 
of  aogmenting  the  capital  rests  wiUi  the  share- 
holders, even  after  the  Beeretary  of  State  has 
snthorised    it  bv  his  guarantee,  and  they 
have  a  reasonable  apprehension  that  every 
addition  to  it  tends  to  diminish  their  chance 
of  a  higher  dividend  than  five  per  cent. 
This  check  on  the  increase  of  capital,  though 
it  may  sometimes  be  capriciously  exercised 
by  a  small  knot  of  shareholders  at  the  half- 
yeariy  meetings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hooffh- 
\j  bridge,  is  on  the  whole  salutary.    Judg- 
ing fnHu  the  remarks  frequently  made  at 
these  meeting  the  proprietors  of  stock  ap- 
pear to  have  little,  if  any,  idea  of  the  inces- 
saut  endeavours  of  the  Board  to  prevent  this 
increase.     We    loam    ft-om  Mr.  Danvers's 
report  that  the  East  Indian  Railway,  <  alarm- 
ed St  the  demands  fbr  fbrther  capital  expen- 
diture which  reached  them  with  scarcely  the 
exception  of  a  mail,  .  .  .  and  determined  to 
put  a  stop  to  it  till  they  were  satisfied  that 
the  real  necessities  and  interests  of  the  Com- 
pany demanded  it,  deputed  thetr  consulting 
engineer,  Mr.  Bendel,  to  India,  at  the  close 
of  last  year,  to  investigate  the  subject  in  con- 
nexion with  the  officers  of  the  estabKdiment ; ' 
and  *  with  regard  to  works  under  construc- 
tion or  in  contemplation,  to  consider  whether 
tbej  should  be  proceeded  with  or  stopped.' 
It  is  understood  that  the  result  of  his  visit 
^  been  a  saving  of  ba1f«4niHion  to  the 
Company,  if  not  ot  a  much  larger  sum. 

Under  the  system  of  guarantees  the  g^^e- 
^  eonttol  of  the  mpendituro  in  IncKa  is 
^®8ted  in  the  Goveroor-Oenewd  in  Council, 
^hile  the  immediate  rapervisioR  of  it  iscom* 
mittedtothe  Governors  and  LieutenantrOov- 


emors  of  the  provinces  through  which  the 
railways  nm,  and  is  exevcised  by  their  respeo- 
^ve  consulting  engineers.  These  arc,  with- 
out exception,  military  officers^  whose  knowl- 
edge of  railway  economy  and  practice  has 
been  acquired  in  India,  and  whose  opinions 
can  soMcely  fail  in  sonae  instances  to  clash 
with  those  of  the  professional  civil  engineers 
sent  oat  from  Bngiand.  But  the  friction 
which  this  anomaly  might  have  beeu  expect- 
ed to  create  has  been  removed  by  the  greater 
permanence  which  is  now  given  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Government  engineers,  and 
which  enables  them  to  acquire  a  large  fund 
of  eiperienee.  No  sum  can  be  expended  in 
construction,  maintenance,  or  working  with- 
out the  consent  of  Governmenti  and  even  the 
quantity  of  grease  to  be  allowed  every  |six 
mouths  for  the  axles  requires  official  authori- 
sation* The  control  of  the  Stale  extends  to 
every  department  and  every  operation,  and 
appears  to  be  as  complete  as  if  the  rail  were 
a  parely  Government  estflMishment  Mr. 
Crawford's  letter  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
fl;ives  us  a  view  of  the  management  of  the 
Hue  in  India  by  the  ofilcers  of  the  Company. 
It  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  Board 
of  Agency,  consisting  of  the  agent  on  a  sal* 
ary  of  8000^  a  year,  the  deputy  agent,  and 
the  chief  engineer.  This  Board  n>eets  week- 
ly for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  its  sec- 
retary reeords  its  proceeding  and  rcsolntioBs 
and  transmits  them  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors in  London.  An  official  meeting  is  held 
once  a  week,  which  is  attended  also  by  the 
Government  consulting  engineer,  who  gives 
his  sanction  to  the  proMediogs  of  the  agency, 
which  saves  the  mischievous  delays  and  im- 
pediments inseparable  fkom  the  system  of 
correspondence,  which  in  Bengal  is  intermi- 
nable. On  questions  which  involve  a  leadiag 
principle  or  a  heavy  oxpenditnre,  a  referance 
is  made  to  the  Governor-General  in  Oonncil. 
In  case  of  any  serious  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  Government  of  India  and  the 
Board  of  Agency,  the  question  is  sent  home 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  finally  disposed 
of  in  communioatioA  w^h*  the  Board  of  Di- 
roctors.  The  whole  line  is  constantly  visited, 
at  uncertain  intervals,  by  the  traveling  in- 
spector of  the  Company,  and  a  salutary  con- 
trol is  thus  established  over  the  station  staff. 
An  officer  of  high  standing  is  also  deputed 
by  Govemssent,  oncea-quarter<»  to  visit  every 
station  and  report  on  its  condition  and  upon 
every  matter  connected  with  the  comfort  and 
accommodation  of  the  passengers*  One  of 
the  most  important  arrangements  connected 
with  this  line  is  the  establishment  of  an  au- 
dh  depaftment,  under  the  management  of  a 
chief  auditcr— one  of  the  most  hidily-paid 
officers  of  the  Company— who  is  altogether 
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iadependent  of  tho  ageney,  mnd  rc^poiMibU 
oDly  to  tbd  London  Board*  with  whom  he  ia 
in  direct  correspondence.  Bis  doiiet  are  to 
ascertain  that  the  authorisation  of  Govern- 
ment has  been  obtained  for  everj  demand 
before  it  is  paid,  to  verify  the  payments  by 
voachers,  and  to  see  that  they  nave  all  been 
duly  brought  to  aocoont  It  is  Ukewise  his 
province  to  audit  the  whole  of  the  traffic 
receipts,  the  stock  and  share  registiy,  and  to 
regulate  the  periodical  stock-taking*  The 
revenue  aecount  for  the  hi^lf  year  is  made  up 
by  him  in  communication  with  the  Govern- 
ooent  accountant-general,  and  becomes  the 
basis  of  the  ultimate  settlement  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Company.  The 
accounts  are  also  most  rigidly  audited  at 
short  intervals  by  the  officers  of  Govern- 
ment, and  it  is  soarcely  possible  that  any  ir- 
n^larity  can  evade  this  double  scrutiny. 

The  system  of  management  oiganised  by 
Lord  Dalhousie  for  the  guaranteed  railways, 
and  thus  matured  by  the  experience  of 
fifteeu  years,  has  proved  to  be  sOnnd  and 
beneficial.  The  control  plac^  in  the  hands 
of  the  engineer  officers  of  the  State  over 
the  movements  and  proposals  of  the  Com- 
panies has  not  been  without  sense  draw- 
backs; bat  they  have  gradually  disappeared 
by  the  exercise  of  a  spirit  of  mutual  con- 
sideration. The  control  vested  in  Gov- 
ernment does  not  appear  to  interfere  with 
the  authority  of  tlxe  agents  of  the  different 
Companies,  or  to  weaken  their  responsibilities, 
or  to  repress  their  energies.  The  advantages 
connected  with  it^  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  various  and  substantial.  It  has  in  many 
cases  been  imtrumental  iu  promoting  the 
economical  working  of  the  lines.  The  con- 
trol of*  the  London  Boards  is  in  a  great 
measure  enfeebled  by  their  distance  from  the 
scene  of  operations,  and  the  active  supervision 
of  official  authority  on  tho  spot  is  therefore 
of  no  small  value  in  (decking  that  tendeney 
to  waste  and  extravagance  which  is  insepar- 
able from  the  handling  of  large  sums,  and 
from  which  railway  unciertakinffs  are  by  no 
means  exempt.  The  officers  ofGoveroment 
have  moreover  enjoyed  opportunities  d  com- 
paring the  expenditure  of  one  railway  with 
that  of  another,  and  of  suggesting  the  general 
adoption  of  melusures  of  retrenobBent  which 
have  been  devised  on  any  particular  line. 
On  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  beaitation  in 
stating  that  the  Indian  system  of  railways 
would  not  have  preseuted  the  same  satisfac- 
tory appearance  if  it  had  been  left  to  the  un- 
eontrolled  agency  of  private  Companies,  or  if 
it  had  been  worked  by  Government  officers 
asadepartmentoftbeState.  Itistheeombined 
action  of  the  Government  and  the  Boards, 
and  the  healthy  influence  it  creates,  which 


has  produced  the  present  results,  sad  to  whidi 
we  must  look  fo^r  ftitore  improveqMMit, 

The  benefit  conferred  on  the  Government 
of  India  by  tibe  introduction  of  the  rail  it 
would  be  d^cult  to  overrate.    It  is  no  small 
advantage  that  the  iransmiiaton  of  tbe  public 
despatches  has  been  accelerated  three  and 
four  fold,  and  additional  v^our  coRuntiiiicated 
to  the  machine  of  tbe  State.    The  Gov^no^ 
General  is  now  enabled  to  perform  journeys, 
togeth^  with  his  establiahm^ts,  ia  m  many 
days  as  it  required  nsonths  in  tbe  jMiminisr 
tratiouof  Lord  Wellesle^  and  Lord  Hastings ; 
and  this  econon^  of  official  time  oamiot  but 
be  regarded  as  a  national  benefit^     He  has 
likewise  the  means  <4  visiting  every  portion 
of  the  empire  witli  rapidity  Md  ea8e|,  and  of 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  its  condition  and 
its  wants  from  personal  observation*     But  it 
is  in  the  immense  increase  of  security  which 
railways  have  given  to  oer  widely-«xtended 
empire  that  their  importance  is  most  eonspic- 
uous.    The  Bomans  never  oonsidered  a  pro* 
vinee  fuUy  conquered  till  they  had  conatructed 
a  highway  through  it.    But  what  waa  the 
political  and  military  utility  of  their  magni- 
ficent roads  compared  with  tJiiat  of  our  rail- 
ways in  the  facilities  they  afford  for  the  rapid 
concentration  of  troops  and  the  naaterial  of 
war  on  any  point  where  a  revolt  may  break 
out.    No  one  will  controvert  the  fact,  that  if 
wo  had  possessed,  as  we  now  do,  3500  miles 
of  rail  at  the  period  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny,  it 
would  have  been  extinguished  in  a  few  months. 
All  those  apprehensions  which  were  formerly 
entertained,  even  by  eminent  statesmen,  that 
every  extension  of  the  empire  diminished  its 
stability  and  hastened  its  dissolution,  have  been 
dissipated  by  the  genius  of  George  Stephen- 
son.   The  remotest  provinces  are  as  accessi- 
ble as  Uie  nearest ;  and  the  garrison  of  Pe- 
shawur,   1600  miles  from  Calcutta,  can  be 
relieved  and  strengthened  with  greater  cer- 
tainty and  speed  than  places  only  a  tenth  of 
that  distance  thirty  years  ago.    The  empire 
is  safer  with  50,000  £im)pean  troops  and  the 
rail,  than  it  could  be  with  double  that  num- 
ber and  no  rail     It  is  the  simple  truth  that 
no  dominion  of  sucfc  magnitude  hu  ever  been 
held  by  a  foreign  power,  ancient  or  noodem, 
at  such  a  distance  from  tiie  seat  of  authority 
under  ciroumstaQces  whieh  give  sueh  eonfi- 
deace  in  its  durability  and  permanence*   Nor 
should  the  effect  of  the  mil  on  the  native 
mind  be  overleojced.    The  feeling  of  aoqni- 
eioenoe  in  agovemsient  wb{ob,tho(^h  alien, 
is  not  in  a^y  sense  <^pretsive,  and  in  many 
ways  ben^oent»  grows  ^jxMiger  with  the 
lapse  of  time,  whidi  abates  Uie  desire  for 
.change*    This  feeling  is  abundantly  strength- 
ened in  India  t^  the  marvels  of  scientific  wcijl 
we  have  introduced,  than  which  not  one  is 
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iDore  calcukted  to  strike  the  native  tinder- 
lUnding  with  wtnder  and  avt  tkaa  tht  rail. 
Aait  swe^day  bj  day,  from  province  to 
province,  it  preaenta  to  prince  and  peaaant 
an  ever-reenrriag  token  of  the  extent  of  onr 
dominioot  tbe  nbiqcity  of  oir  power,  and  tlie 
nMignitode  of  oor  resoorcea. 

In  a  atill  hurber  aenae  may  the  tail  be  coo« 
sidered   beoeScia}  to  the  interesta  of  the 
Britbh  Gcoveroment  in  India,  inasmnch  aa  it 
j^romotea  ihe  higbeat  objeot  of  ita  aolicitade, 
ilaTerynufoa  d*Hr€,  the  improvement  of  the 
coQBtry  and  the  well-being  of  its  inhabitanta« 
By  providiDg  a  rapid  and  cheap  mode  of  con- 
^ying  the  produce  of  the  country  from  one 
province  to  another,  and  to  the  teaporta,  it 
lenree  to  develop  the  agricnltural  Yeaonrcea 
ef  the  country,  to  ronltiply  articlea  ol  enlti- 
vation,  and  to  give  a  new  impnlse  to  the  pni^ 
raits  of  industry.    As  far  as  its  inflnence  ex- 
tends, it  mitigatea  the  horrors  of  fomine.    It 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  foster  the  spirit  of 
commereial  enterprise,  and  tbereby  kMen  the 
fondness  for  military  adventnre  which  waa 
ftmnerly  the  chief  soarce  of  national  excite- 
ment   It  tends  to  weaken  the  despotism  of 
caste.    It  breaks  np  the  old  habits  of  isolation 
and  opens  sew  cirolea  of  social  and  domestic 
intercourse.     By  enlarging  the  sphere  of  ob- 
servatioo   it  ereatea  new  dasitea  and  new 
wants*    It  ia  gradually  aroosing  the  nattre 
mind  frooi  the  lethargy  of  centuries  and 
throwing  a  new  element  of  energy  into  native 
society,  and  it  will  eventually  be  found  to 
have  introduced  a  greater  and  more  beneficial 
change  in  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  habits 
of  the  people  than  las  been  broogbt  about 
hj  any  of  the  pditSoal  changes  of  the  last 
eight  hundred  years. 


Am.  lIL~Thg  Poems  of  Sammd  Tayfor 
Coleridge.  Edited  by  Derwent  and  Sara 
Coleridge.  A  New  Edition.  London, 
1864. 

Oa  Coleridge  as  a  philosopher  much  haa 
^B  written,  and  excellently ;  on  Coleridge 
M  a  poet  comparatively  little,  and  that  little 
hi»  not,  as  a  rule,  been  remarkable  for  either 
^Us  apprecialbn  or  accurate  disoriminadon. 
»wW  wa  be  far  wrong  if  we  went  further 
M<  said  that  the  poetry  of  Coleri<^  ia  in 
t^itf  Qot  much  reed  at  all  f  Tboae  who 
^Mne.lhehr  attention  to  the  '  Ancient  Maiv 
^r'  and  'Christabel'  will  pfohably  think 
»J^  we  aie  in  eraor*  But  we  jn^  bv  this 
»^anH)ag  others,  that  in  a  late  edil^n  of 
.  ^^ods  th#  whole  series  of  poems  'writteK 
^  i^ter  life,  eontaiping  some  of  his  moat  ex« 


qniatie  and  characteristio  pieces,  is  nneero- 
Bsonionsly  ooiitted. 

The  Arat  point  which  strikes  us  in  Cole- 
ridjpe^a  eharaeler,  and  which  has  not,  we 
think,  beao  sufflciently  oheerved,  is  his  ambi- 
tioos  temper,  whioh  led  him  to  plan  so  much 
more  than  he  or  any  man  could  acoomplisb. 
It  is  troe  that  ai\  men  who  make  a  great  figure 
in  ib»  worid  most  have  a  share  of  ambition, 
a  de^  ibr  power  and  for  the  estimation  of 
power,  larger  than  is  f^md  among  their  fellow 
aMa,  But  in  most  it  ia  overlaid  and  hidden 
by  other  feelings.  Thus  in  Wordsworth  it  was 
oterlaid  by  pride  lUid  a  certain  narroMmess 
of  intellect;  in  Byron  it  was  in  a  great 
measure  qoencbed  by  the  admiration  which 
waa  so  eany  poured  upon  him,  ao  that  ^or  the 
rest  of  his  life  he  alternated  between  ranity, 
the  complacent  satisfaction  at  this  admiration, 
and  cyaiciaaa,  which  i»  the  satiety  of  it ;  in 
Shelley  there  was  not  enough  of  definite  aim 
to  render  the  word  ambition  applicable  to 
him— 4ie  hlid  no  determioato  wish  to  subdue 
to  himaelf  the  realities  of  the  worid,  he  was 
metely  urged  onward  by  an  incessant  craving, 
the  dtfnoa  of  diacontent.  But  Coleridge  was 
definitely  ambitioas.  His  endeavour,  con- 
soioody  putBued  and  to  the  end  of  his  life 
never  laid  aside  nor  despmred  o^  was  to  sur- 
vey and  arrange  in  system  the  whole  worid 
of  realities ;  he  despised  the  restrictions  which 
had  been  laid  on  this  investigation  by  the 
narrower  spirit  of  the  philoeophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  all  things,  spiritual  as 
well  as  material,  were  gathered  into  his  net ; 
no  thooght  was  too  subtle,  tio  imagination  too 
wild,  to  become  a  part  of  his  vast  and  sensi- 
tive mind.  There  was,  indeed,  one  class  of 
his  contemporaries  with  whom  he  shared  this 
quality,  and  much  else  besides.  These  were 
Uie  German  philosophers,  Fichte,  Schelling, 
and  Hegel.  To  explain  the  universe — that, 
in  brief,  was  the  object  which  these  thinkers 
proposed  to  tbenMclves.  It  seemed  to  them 
a  smaH  thing  merely  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  science,  or  even  of  the  science,  as  they  ima- 
gined it  to  themselves ;  thoy  must  be  its  entire 
architects,  they  must  witness  its  completion. 
But  this  was  much  as  if  one  man  were  to  un- 
dertake with  his  own  hands  to  build  a  cathe- 
dml  Aedoidfagly  all  that  they  have  handed 
down  hr  the  ^neflt  of  posterity  is  a  vast 
conception,  a  magnificent  effort;  the  details 
of  their  phHoaophy  have  been  ftnmd  practi- 
eally  of  hardly  any  value,  from  the  entire 
absenoe  of  explanation  and  illustration.  Had 
liey  worked  more  slowly,  they  would  have 
efiected  much  more  in  the  end.  To  these 
laen,  both  in  spirit  and  ia  form,  belonged 
Coleiridge;  ^et  with  a  difference ;  for  besides 
being  a  philosopher,  he  was  a  poet 

The    influence  which  Coleridge's   ambi- 
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bition  ^'xercked  on  hie  poetiy  was  to  soxof 
extent  iojarious,  for  his  great  Mec(t  is  tb« 
manifest  sU^ain  which  he  pats  on  himis^,  of- 
ten in  passages  even  of  4i8  noet  beatHifal 
poenas ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  •  Ode  to  De- 
jection/ the  last  Btan^  but  one  of  whieh  is 
entirely  spoiled  by  this  faoH.  It  is,  howerer, 
liar  more  manifest  in  his  earlier  than  bis  later 
poems ;  the  ^  Religious  MueSngs '  are  scarcely 
anything  bnt  tnmid  extmvaganee ;  nor  is  the 
*  Ode  to  the  De^artin^  Year'  mnoh  better^ 
in  spite  of  the  praise  which  has  been  lavished 
on  it  by  eminent  critics. 

But  there  was  another  result,  whieh, 
though  less  apparent,  was  a  far  better  one. 
For  the  reaction  from  ambition  is  not  that 
petty  shame  which  is  the  reaction  from  self- 
conceit  ;  it  is  seIf*htu&iliatioo,  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  inferiority  before  a  power  whieii 
at  once  comprehends  and  bafiHes  the  com* 
batant  And  next  in  dignity  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  great  design  is  the  resignatiott 
which  leaves  it  unaccomplished,  and  yet 
does  not  cease  to.believe  in  the  posability  of 
its  accomplishment.  The  traeea  of  sucSi  % 
resignation,  impressed  upon  a  most  teod^ 
and  seositiYe  spirit,  are  to  be  found  in  aQ  the 
later  poems  of  Coleridge.  Take,  for  instence, 
the  following,  which  is  indeed  deficient  in  that 
imaginative  power  which  is  Ooleridge's  most 
striking  excellence,  but  for  that  very  reaaon 
exhibits  more  clearly  those  qualities  whi<^ 
we  have  jnst  been  ascribing  to  hrim  : — 
^How  seldom,  ^endl  a  good  great  man  ia- 

herits 
Honour  or  wealth,  with  all  his  worth  and 

pains! 
It  sounds  like  stories  from  the  land  of  spirits, 
If  any  maa  obtain  that  which  he  merits, 
Or  any  merit  that  which  he  obtains. 
For  sname,  dear  friend  I  renounce  this  canting 

strain  I 
What  would'st  thou  have  a  good  great  man 

obtain? 
Place— titles — salary — a  gilded  chain — 
Or  throne  of  ooraee  which  hia  sword  hath 

slain? 
Greatness  and 'goodness  are  not  means,  but 

ends  I 
Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  ftiends. 
The  good  great  man  ? — three  treasures,  lore 

and  light, 
And  calm  thouriits,  regular  aa  in&nt^a  brea^: 
And  three  firm  mends^  nw>re  aitre  t9ta&  day  imd 

night — 
Himself  his  Maker,  and  the  aagel  Death. ' 

It  must  be  admitted  thatthe  middle  of  the 
above  poem  does  not  Correspond  in  dignity 
and  beauty  to  the  beginning  and  end  ^and  it 
was  perhaps  a  half-consciousness  of  this  that 
induced  the  poet  to  use  his  notes  of  admira- 
tion so  profusely),  but  is  we  hav^  just  said, 
passages  of  inferior  merit  are  common  even 
in  Coieridge*s  roost  reoaarkable  pieces.     ^ 


'  Ambition,  tenderness,  imaginatfoii — these 
are  t^e  three  keynotes  to  the  ^barader  of 
Coleridge.  IToubtless  there  were  in  ^ 
eompleiity  of  his  nature  other  vieins  also, 
and  some  of  inferior  metal,  whereby  lie  has 
been  a  probiem  of  no  small  diffieuhy  to  those 
who  have  tried  hciiestly  to  understand  bira. 
But  these  lliree  are  his  predominant  quali- 
ties, those  which  first  strike  a  sympatiietie 
reader  of  his  works ;  and  the  others  we  believe 
to  have  been  more  or  less  superficial,  and 
the  result  of  weakness:  but  we  shall  have 
more  to  say  of  them  presently.  In  none 
of  his  poems  do  his  distinctive  merits  ap- 
pear more  prominent  than  in  the  follawing, 
entitled  *  Love,  Hope,  and  Patience  in  Bi- 
ucation ; '  and  here  they  are  blended  in  the 
harmony  of  that  wide  experi^ce  which  oomet 
with  decKning  years : — 

<  0*er  wayward  childhood  would'st  thon  hold 

firm  rule. 
And  sun  thee  in  the  Mght  of  happy  facea; 
liove,  Hope,  and  Patienoe,  theae  mast  be  thy 


And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep 

school. 
For  as  old  Atlas  on  his  broad  neck  places' 
Heaven's  starry  globe,  and  there  sustains  it, — 

BO 

Do  these  npbear  the  little  world  below 
Of  education,— Patienoe,  Love^  and  Hope. 
Methiidra,    I  see   them   grouped,  in  seemly 

show, 
The  straightened  arms  upraised,  the   palms 

aslope, 
And  robes  that,  touching  as  adown  they  flow, 
Distinedy  Uend,  like  snow  embossed  in  enow. 
Oh  part  them  never  I  If  Hope  prostrate  lie, 

Lore  too  will  sink  and  die. 
But  Love  is  subtle,  and  doth  proof  derive 
From  her  own  life  that  Hope  is  yet  alive; 
And  bending  o'er  with  soul-transfiising  eyes, 
And  the  soil  murmnrs  of  the  mother  Love, 
Woos  back  the  fleeting  spirit  and  half-sup- 
plies; 
Thus  Love  repays  to  Hope  what  H(^  ficrst 

gave  to  Love, 
Yet  haply  there  will  come  a  wearv  day. 
When  overtasked  at  length 
Both  Love  and  Hope  beneath  the  load  give 

way. 
Then  with  a  statue's  smile,  a  statue's  strength, 
Stands  the  mute  sister.  Patience,  nothing  lotb, 
And  both  supporting  aoea  the  work  of  both/ 

Can  any  other  poem  of  this  century  b* 
produced  in  which,  wiUi  so  small  a  compassy 
there  isso  wide  a  range  f  It  be|pne  with  the 
schoolroom,  andendi  with  pdaoipleethat  ae 
appltcabte  to  all  men  and  all  times.  Th« 
truths  whiek  it  expresses  are  seen  at  once  to 
be  true ;  yet  they-  «re  new^  if  tiot  iadividtiallyt 
at  leMt  in  the  eolUgaUon^  the  unity  whieh 
binds  them  together.  There  is  no  outcrop- 
ping  of  intellectual  efifoH,  of  eoB8eioii&  obie^ 
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vatioQ ;  yet  the  resnlts  of  botb  intellect  and 
observation  are  there.  And  the  whole  is  not 
lilce  a  philosophical  thesis,  reqarring  time  to 
understand  it,  Imt  is  impressed  on  the  mind 
at  once  by  the  imagery  with  which  it  is  con- 
joined. It  is  a  sort  of  rision,  flashing  on- the 
mind  at  once ;  and  undoubtedly  it  must  hare 
so  flashed  on  tie  mind  of  the  poet ;  yet  for  such 
a  Tision  to  have  presented  itself  to  him,  a  long 
exercise  of  the  faculties  must  have  been  ne- 
cessary. This  is  what  is  meant  by  imagina- 
tion. Compare  with  this  any  of  the  most 
admired  pieces  of  Tennyson — almost  any- 
thing in  *In  Memoriam'  will  do— whether 
we  take  the  flrst  half,  in  which  observation  is 
predominant,  or  the  latter  haH  which  abounds 
in  thought  on  abstruse  subjects.  For  instance, 
the  following: — 

*  Calm  is  the  mom  without  a  sound, 
Calm  as  to  suit  a  calmer  grtef, 
And  onty  thro*  the  faded  leaf 
The  chesnut  pattering  to  tiie  grottd ; 

Calm  and  deep  peace  on  this  hieh  wold, 
And  on  these  dews  that  drench  the  furte, 
And  all  the  silvery  gossamers 

That  twinkle  into  green  and  gold ; 

Calm  and  still  light  on  yon  great  plsin 
That  sweeps  with  all  its  aotumn  bow«r8, 
And  crowded  fisamm  and  lettening  towen 

To  mingkwtih  tJie  boyeuidttg  main.' 

Can  any  one  say  that  there  is  spontaneity 
in  such  lines  as  these?  It  is  quite  clear  that 
they  are  thought  out;  the  observation, 
however  clear  and  beautiful  (and  it  has  these 
qualities  in  a  high  d^ee),  has  been  collected 
and  put  together  with  conscious  knowledge ; 
the  poet  is  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  poet;  he  has  never  lost  himself  in  any  sud- 
den vision,  such  sis  compels  utterance.  The 
lines  are  expressive  of  passion,  certainlv— of 
ohserTation,  certainly — ^bnt  not  of  spiritual 
trnth.    Still,  such  softness  of  pathos,  such 

^  originality  of  descriptkm,  mml  comnMmd  our 
admiration,  however  we  may  think  k  to  fWl 
short  of   the  highest  attainment   possible, 

:  But  what  shall  be  safd  of  the  abstruse  think- 
ing which  occupies  the  latter  half  of  *In 
Memoriam '  i    Such  lines  as  these : — 

'TfaatwfakdiirBdaroinvokatobleaB;    , 
Onr  deaveafc  hope,  our  ghaatHest  doubt ; 
He,  They,  One,  AH :  within,  withoot ; 
The  Power  m  darkiMss  whom  we  gueoa. 

I  found  him  not  in  world  or  sun, 
Or  eagle's  wing,  or  insect's  eye; 
Nor  thro'  the  questions  men  may  try, 

The  petty  cobwebs  we  have  spun : ' 

and  those  which  ftfllow,  are  not  poetry  but 
philosophy;  and  to  say  the  truth,  the  philos- 
<T>hy  is  neither  very  orfginal  nor  very  good. 
And  here  a^in,  as  in  the  former  passage,  let 
*be  noticed  h6w  entire  a  want  there  is  of  the 
*art  celare  artcm ;  *  or,  to  speak  more  truly, 


t&e  poet  has  never  seen  anything  so  tran- 
soefBaently  wonderfnl,  nor  ielt  any  impulse  so 
fervM,  as  to  carry  him  eot  of  hima^  and 
make  him  wholly  fbrgtt  every  predctertmned 
purpose  and  wiH  of  mi  own,  under  Um  inflo^^ 
enee  of  the  foree  thift  bean  him  alouff  in  his 
impremedttated  flight  Of  such  an  impnke 
Hiere  are  partial  traeea  in  one  work  of  Tenny* 
son,  and  in  one  onW ;  and  that  is  *  Maud.- 
Iri  his  o^er  poems  be  is  never  toucked  by 
that  ^Areniy  of  the  Musea'  of  which  Plato 
speaks.  Tennyson  cannot  fttil  to  be  admired ; 
Mt  his  admirers  have  confounded  overeare- 
fblneas  with  perfedieiD,  and  have  assigned  bim 
a  rank  anoong  oor  greatest  poets,  which,  we 
are  convinced,  he  wiU  not  permanently 
retain.* 

Bnt  to  return  to  Coleridge.  Before  lear* 
tiie  poem  on  which  we  were  oomnentiiigi 
there  is  one  more  remark  that  we  mmt 
make  p»spectin^  it  Siaee  Milton  wrot» 
'Samson  Agon^tes,*  there  has  not  been, 
exee^  thi^  any  poem  a(  the  first  renk  writ- 
ten in  English  by  a  man  beyond  middle  age. 
This  is  well  worth  noticing,  for  the  endor- 
ance  of  a  man's  powers  is  the  best  teat  of 
the  capacity  of  his  mind.  Of  two  of  the 
greatest  geniuses  of  the  century,  Words^ 
worth  and  Scott,  it  is  oertain  that  they  had 
exhausted  their  powers  some  time  before 
their  dea^.  And  if  this  cannot  be  said 
with  equal  confidence  of  Byroe  and  Sheikey^ 
who  died  oompArativ^  yoo^igt  H  at  any 
rate  mnsl  be  Miowed  that  they  had  shown 
no  deciarve  signs  of  adding  to  the  passiott 
and  exnbehmoo,  whicli  are  the  merits^  of 
early  writings,  those  other  excellencies  which 
are  the  characteristics  of  matnrer  life.  If 
we  except  Keats,  whose  promise  of  exccJ^ 
lenoe  was  great,  but  whose  perfotmance  is 
too  undeveloped  to  protkice  the  same  vigors 
eua  impression  as  the  others  whom  we  hava 
mentioned,  these  are  the  gnat  poetiea)  namee 
of  the  banning  of  the  century.  For  the  only 
genuine  and  truly  delightfolpoems  of  Southey 
— ^his  ballads — have  not  sufficient  importance 
to  be  put  in  the  same  rank;  and  Moore, 
Oampbell,  and  Orabbe  cannot  be  consideved 
so  high. 

e  have  hitherto  said  scarcely  anything 


*Xeiuijf8Qa  sad  his  imitators  would  do  wall  to 
ponder  upon  the  words  of  Plato :  Bs  ^Hv  i»c»  ftavlat 

rtx^m  UaMf  mc irr#f  M/itMf,  irtXkf  «4r6^  r«  ««l  ^  irtCn«ff 
iH  t9t  t^  uMitfo^inmm  #  rH  »Mf^w»Ti>c  if^vit^-*— 
PbsdPQS,  p.  24(,  A.  We  snyoin  the  transkiion  of 
this  passage  bj  tbe  Master  of  Trinitj  in  his  admi- 
rable edition  of  the  *  Phadrus '  recently  published  : 
— *  Wboao  knodts  at  the  door  of  Poe^y  nntooched 
Witli  tbe  Muse's  fria^i-lbBdly  perauadlay  hlsM^ 
that  aii  alobe  will  suike  him  a  thoroogb  poat— asl* 
Utfur.he  nor  his  works  will  ever  attain  j^rfeotion; 
but  are  destined,  ibr  all  their  cold  propriety,  to  be 
eclipsed  by  the  efliisions  of  the  hiapiied  madman.* 
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of  those  two  poems  of  Coleridge  by  whkh 
hm  h  moet  widely  known,  the  *  Ancieiit  Ifor- 
hier'  and  ^Chrietabel  ;*  and,  in  &ct^  thete  \$ 
flcaroely  aoythiDg  to  be  eaid  of  then  thi^  ia 
Bot  already  ackoow&edged  aad  imdi^Hited. 
Yet  it  is  worth  white  to  nota  briefly  tlieir 
dktinctive  character.  As  written  in  hie 
yontb,  they  have  ualaraily  tM>  marka  of  a 
^ide  experience;  nor  wonId»  perhi^pei  the 
rangt)  of  his  mind  be  easily  ooojeotwed  from 
them.  And  thongh  there  are  many  mairkB 
of  hie  tender  senata? eneas,  it  does  not  (espe- 
okdly  in  the  *  Ancient  Mariner ')come  oat  as 
prominently  as  in  his  later  poems.  Bat  fbr 
Bare  imagination,  no  man  smce  Shakapeare 
oas  written  anything  to  eqaal  them.  It  is 
trae  that  it  is  in  many  respects  a  dreamlike 
iooa^natton ;  the  linto  vhich  bind  it  on  to 
Ideality  are  few ;  its  wanderings  centre  in  a 
primfBTal  region  of  the  mind,  where  thingn 
are  linked  together  fay  laws  more  slack  and 
oapricions  than  in  the  world  which  we  know. 
Bat  it  is  a  true  add  not  a  forced  imaginMion ; 
it  is  a  native  growth  of  the  mind,  cmd  not  a 
mere  arrangement  of  things  observed  and 
titoaght;  and  is  thus  pointedly  distinguished 
from  sadi  a  mess  of  arbitiary  meQatrositiee 
as  *  Kehama.' 

'  Ghriatabel'  is  the  finer  of  the  two  pae«% 
and  perha^  it  gains  rather  than  loses  by  the 
hbt  that  it  is  ai^nished.  For  a  finished 
wofk  rather  exdades  the  thoaght  of  that  in- 
finity which  snrronnds  every  haoaaa  history ; 
it  Biakes  us  think  that  there  is  an  end,  which 
having  been  gained,  til^ere  are  no  more  ques- 
tions to  be  asked,  no  chattges  to  be  expected* 
This  is  the  effect  which  we  commonly  ex- 

Erience  on  laying  down  a  novel,  whether  it 
ve  a  prosperoos  or  calamitous  end. 
When  Ivanboe  marries  Bowena,  Uie  reader 
ia  satisfied ;  when  the  Lair^  of  Eavenswood 
is  swallowed  np  in  ^o  eaailsi  l^e  is,  if  not 
satisfied,  at  least  not  iktclined  to  make  a^y 
further  inquiries ;  in  fact,  it  dace  not  enter 
into  his  head  to  do  so.  He  does  not  concern 
himself  about  the  fnture  at  all  Bat  the 
realm  of  reality  never  stops;  whether  we 
perceive  it  or  not,  it  extands  onward  into  the 
illimitable  continuity  of  the  universe.  And 
to  express  diis  infinity  is  a  rare  and  peculiar 
merit  in  a  work  of  art ;  few  even  among  tiie 

fpcatest  taen  hare  compassed  it;  and  per- 
apa  in  many  cades  where  it  is  found,  it  may 
be  rather  an  exquisite  accident  than  the  re- 
solt  of  atudy  and  kaowledgeu  The  '  Prome- 
theus *  of  JSschy  tus,  Michael  Angek/s  statues 
of  Night  and  Day,  *  Hamlet*  (not  so  much 
by  virtue  of  the  story  as  from  the  intense 
personaiity  of  Hamfet,  whkh  we  cannoi 
ooaeeiTe  as  perishing  even  with  his  bodlty 
death),  and  Goethe*8°  Faust  ;Mn  a  lesser  de-. 
gree,  perhaps,  the  *  Odyssey  '  (for  surely  no 


one  ever  finished  that  poem  without  a  won- 
dering interest  aa  to  what  would  happen  to 
Ulysses  in  the  fiiture).  These  are  the  most 
prominent  instances.  Ought  we  to  add 
,  Dante's  great  poem  I  We  think  not,  for  the 
infinity  contained  in  it  is  a  known  infinity ; 
'  an  infinity  without  change,  as  measurable  and 
comprehensible  as  is  the  infinity  of  a  pair  of 
parallel  lines.  It  transcends  our  intellect  by 
magnitude^  not  by  the  nature  of  the  ideas  it 
contains.  Whereas  the  infinity  here  spoken 
of  is  that  of  an  aver  varying  and  developing 
reality. 

Though  'Christabel'  cannot  for  substance 
and  comprehepsiveness  be  classed  with  the 
great  works  f  bove  named,  it  is  no  less  unique, 
no  less  genuine,  no  less  ^)iritual,  than  any  of 
them.  What  shall  be  said  of  the  creation  of 
such  a  poem  ?  Observation,  thought,  intel- 
lectual energy,  these  contributed  to  it  but  the 
barest  lineamentsi  the  scantiest  outlines. 
The  mutter  of  it  easie  from  the  heart  of  tbe 
poet;  it  is  the  personification  and  embodi- 
ment of  those  forces  whose  struggle  takes 
place,  not  in  the  region  of  nerve  and  muscle, 
but  in  the  inmost  cirde  of  the  spirit ;  amid 
those  pulses  and  delicate  fibres  which  in  most 
men  vibrato  unheeded  and  unfelt,  but  which 
the  sensitive  tact  of  the  poet  retoios,  observes, 
and  brings  to  light  This  isahe  true  essence 
of  poetry.  It  is  carious  to  compare  'Christ- 
abel '  with  the  earthly  eneng^  of  the  '  Lay  of 
the  Last  lAinstrel,'  or  with  tbe  passionate 
force  of  the  ^Giaour ' — either  of  them  equally 
plain  and  straightforward,  and  intelligible  to 
the  coarsest  understanding. 

Of  the  'Ancient  Mariner'  the  best 
criticism  is  that  made  by  Ck>Ieridge  himself. 
Mrs.  Barbauld — so  we  read  in  &e  ^Table- 
talk'— had  alleged  two  faults  in  it;  first, 
that  the  story  was  improbable;  secondly, 
that  it  had  no  moral* 

<Ab  for  the  pcnhafaflily '  Oc^ridge  aays,  'I 
earned  tliat  thatmi^  aimit  some  question; 
but  aa  to  the  wantof  a  moral,  I  told  her  that  in 
my  judgment  the  ^em  had  too  much;  and 
tfa[at  the  only,  or  chief  ffiult,  if  I  might  say  so, 
was  the  obtrusion  of  the  moral  sentiment  so 
openly  on  the  reader  as  a  principle  or  cause  of 
action  in  a  work  of  nch  pure  imagination.  It 
ou^t  to  have  had  no  more  moral  than  the 
Aiabian  Ni^^bti'  tale  of  the  merchant's  sitting 
down  to  eat  datet  bj  the  ade  of  a  well,  and 
throwing  the  shells  aside,  and  lo!  a  genie 
starts  up,  and  says  he  must  kill  the  aforesaid 
merchant,  because  one  of  the  date  shells  had,  it 
seems,  put  out  the  eye  of  the  genie's  ^on.' 

It  mar,  perhaps,  be  reasonably  thoaght 
that  the  latter  part  of  this  criticism  goes  too 
far,  and  that  some  moral  or  emotional  princi- 
ple ought  to  underlie  everv  poem,  however 
remote  it  may  apparently  be  from  the  world 
to  which  we  are  accustorned ;  that  a  aeries  of 
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fiuiciftil  pictnres,  Hke  the  *  Arabian  IflgbtB,* 
is  not|  ia  the  stnct  sen^e,  poetrjr*  Bat  the 
obtrusiTCDess  of  the  moral  Ib  do  doubt  a 
fanlt  m  the '  Aficfeot  MaruMr/  and  p«ts  H 
below  tlie  level  of  'OuvUbei;  wUch  hm 
besides  tlurotifflKMit  %  mdra  deiieate  woifc- 
maBshipw  TiS:e  for  ioatance  from  the  latter 
the  foUaidng  paatage,  which  hai  ahm^  ap- 
peared to  ns  to  l^  mariced  by  a  cnnonaiF 
felicitons  blending  of  imagery  and  aenti- 
ment : — 

'  The  mooa  ahioea  dim  an  the  open  air, 
And  not  a  moonbeam  enters  here; 
But  thej  without  its  light  can  see 
The  ohfimber  earred  so  curioa^, 
Oarred  with  figures  atrawe  and  sweety 
All  made  outof  the  carvers  brain, 
For  a  lady's  chamber  meet : 
The  lamp  with  twofold  sUver  chain 
Is  fastened  to  an  angel's  feef. 
The  silver  lamp  bums  dead  and  dim: 
But  Ghristabel  lAie  lamp  wiQ  trim.* 

Taken  in  conoexion  with  the  reat  of  the 
poem,  the  dimnesa  of  the  moon  and  of  the 
lamp  have  a  mysterious  meaning;  but,  inde- 
pendently of  this,  the  ^fiffures  strange  and 
sweet,  all  made  out  of  the  carver's  brain,  * 
carry  us  away  to  far  other  regions  than  those 
which  are  actually  present  before  us.  *  The 
twofold  silver  chain '  is  a  graphic  touch. 

Oo  the  otiier  hand;  the  scenery  of  tbe 
*  Ancient  Manner*  is  more  weird  and 
tremendous  than  in  the  other;  and  some 
paasages  of  it — particularly  the  conception  of 
Life-in-Death — exhibit  the  only  successfal 
instances  in  his  writings,  or,  we  may  add,  in 
the  writings  of  any  poet  of  this  or  the  last 
century,  of  that  sublimity  which  is  allied  to 
terror. 

Coleridge  did  indeed  often  aim  at  such 
sublimity;  but,  in  general,  to  say  thrt;  he 
failed  convey  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
depths  to  which  he  fell.  He  was,  to  do  him 
justice,  partly  aware  of  his  failure.  'Hy 
poems,'  he  said, '  have  been  rightly  chained 
with  a  profusion  of  double  epithets  ana  a 
general  targidness.'  Wkea  hi  hb  wont  aod 
most  bf  ated  mood,  Ala  was  the  sort  of  stuff 
tbiat  he  wrote :— ^ 

,  'Oretuml 

Pure  Paith  I  meek  Piety  t  The  abhorred  Form 
Whose  sca^et  robe  was  stiff  with  earthJly  pomp, 
Who  drank  iniquity  in  cups  of  gold, 
Whose  nandes  were  many  and  au  blasphemous, 
Hath  met  the  horrible  judgment  I  "Whence  tnat 

cryl 
^e  tnighty  army  of  (bul  spirits  shrieked 
^rited  of  earth!  Por  she  hath  Men 
On  whose  black  firont  was  written  Mystery, 

Shrieked  Ambition's  giant  throngf 
^d  wit^  them  hissed  the  locust-fiends  that 

craieled 
^3  glittered  \bl  Corruption's  sEmy  trade  *— 


paaaagee  which  htfrtfontoaalr,  hot  notagiee- 
ably,  combine  the  styles  of  Dr.  Cntnnujig, 
Mr.  Robert  Montgomery,  ^nd  Mr.  M.  R 
Tuppert  but  of  which  it  is  at  first  s^ht  iaex- 
plicable  how  Coleridge  came  to  write  them. 
We  Mievey  kttwave^  that  it  resulted  partly 
from  his  admiration  of  Mr.  Bowles  t  a  poet 
admired  at  that  tin^  by  many  men  of  genius, 
of  whom  Wilson  was  one,  and  who  was 
flattered  even  by  Byron,  but  whose  works  to 
readers  of  the  present  day  seem  downright 
twaddle.  Oar  respect  for  Coleridge  forbids 
us  to  quote  more  of  tbe  *  Religious  Musings,'' 
or  the  ^  Destiny  of  Kations ; '  and  if  those  two 
poems,  together  with  his  early  sonnets,  were 
excluded  from  his  published  works  it  would 
be  Ibe  better  (or  fais  pot  tie  faiae.  After  all, 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Shelley !s  VCEdipna 
Tyrannaa,'  a(Bf99fih^  *  Hints  from  Horace,* 
and  of  a  still  more  considenible  poition  of 
Wordsworth's  poems.  J^n  age  of  effenres- 
cence  is  alwap  an  age  of  ineanality. 

Two  of  Coleridge's  most  celebrated  poems 
ive  the  '  Ode  to  Franeia,'  extolled  by  Shelley 
as  the  finest  ode  of  modern  times ;  and  the 
I  Hymn  in  the  Yale  of  Obamocmi/  whici^  as 
is  well  knowiLis  an  expansion  of  tweaty  lines 
byFrederica  Bmnn,  Neither,  however,  can 
be  placed  altogether  in  the  first  rank  of 
poems.  The  *raince*  is  too  contentions:  we 
near  too  muoh  of  '  blasphemy '  and  '  j^ri^st- 
oraft; '  it  is  instinct  rather  with  the  spirit  of 
the  controversialist  than  of  the  lyrist.  Vet 
the  first  stanza  is  fine  and  worthy  o^  remem- 
brance. The  *Hymn  in  the  vale  of  Cha- 
mouni,'  a^in,  is  open'  to  this  criticism^-that 
it  has;  strictly  apeaking,  no  subject :  no  oen- 
tr^l  point,  that  is,  to  i^ich  all  the  lines  con- 
verge. To  which  of  these  two  things  is  it 
that  the  poet  seeks  to  direct  our  attention : 
the  fntrinsie  beauty  aad  majesty  of  the 
mountains  and  roc]u  i^nd  glaciers,  or  the  &et 
that  all  this  richness  df  external  Nature  was 
the  creation  of  Gpd  f  When  Isatah  wrote, 
'Who  hath  roeasnred  the  waien  In  tiie  hol- 
low of  H!s  hand,  and  meted  out  heaven 
with  the  span,  and  comprehended  the  dnst 
of  tiie  oartn  in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the 
mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance  t 
,  .  •  .  Tt  ia  He  that  sitteth  upon  the  circle 
of  the  earth,  and  the  inhalHtants  thereof  are 
,as  griwaboppeia^  that  atrel^th  oqt  the 
heavens  as  a  curtaini  and  epreadeth  them 
oat  a* it  tentta  dmll  in>-*^  ia  piaio.that 
the  Prophet  uses  the  mjeaty  of  Nature  aa  a 
no^re  step  to  kad  to  the  migesty  of  God  4  he 
would  not  mention  the  Keavens  and  moun- 
taina  and  hills  at  all,  were  it  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  other.  On  the  *  other  hand,  when 
Wordalrorth  wtote  these  linea^ 
■  'I  love  the  brooks  whidi'  down  their diann^ 
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Ev^a  m«ra  thiA  ^beg  I  tr^p04  Vg^il^  4t« 

The  innocent  brightness  of  ft  newborn  day 

Is  lovely  yet ; 
IPhe  donds  that  gather  round  the  spiting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  ha^  kept  waitcb  o*«r  UAn's  moHality/ 
■     Ao—     ^ 

it  is  the.  pure  beauty  of  Nature,  cleftrty,  which 
is  his  central  point,  into  whatever  distant 
regions  of  thought  or  feeling  it  leads  him — 
and  ho  does  wander  very  far  from  it  iti  the 
course  of  his  poem — yet  that  which  inspires 
him  is  always  felt  to  bo  the  glory  of  flowers 
and  waters  and  stars  and  sunsets.  But  now 
take  these  linefl  of  Coleridgo — 

•  *Ye  ioefii^!  y«  that  fW>m  the  moiailai&'s) 

'  brow 
'    AdowQ  eadrmoua  Ts^imm  dope  aoain*** 
littEeats,  meUiiiUi^.  tb*t  heard  «  migbtjr 

voice, 
And  stopped  at  once  andd  their  maddest 

plunge  I 
Motionless  torrents!  silent  cataracts  1 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of 

fiMVen  > 

Boneath  the  k»en'  M  aeon!     Who  bade 

Ihesqn 
Ok>Uie  yoi^  with  rainbows  ?     WhOj  with 

living  flowers 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your 

feet?  '     ■ 

God !  let  the  torrents,  Uke  a  shout  of  nations, 
Answer  I  and  let  the  ioieplains  echo,  Gh)d !  * 

\^hati  hore,  is  tbe  true  theme  of  Uie  poet, 
the.  iispif ing  rodity  ?  Is  it,  as  was  the  case 
with  Isaiah,  and  as  is  professedly  the  case 
here,  the  Divine  Being  ?  We  answer,  No* 
It  waa  a  sentiment  of  projprietji  and  not  of 
inspiration,  tbiit  led  Colendffe  to  give  a  re« 
ligious  turn  to  his  lines ;  &m  propriety  is  a 
bud  guide  in  p9otry-  He  had  no  Dosiness  to 
feign  an  enthusiasm*  The  real  poetic  vigour 
of  the  piece,  which  is  considerable,  lies  en^ 
tirely  in  thi?  descriptions. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Brownioff, 
in  one  of  hi§  most  celebrated  poems, '  San],* 
has  fallen  into  a  similar  error,  where  be  repre- 
sents David,  in  returning  from  the  presence 
.  of  Saul,  to  whom  he  has  oeen  propoei^ing, 
as  at  oice  cons^oos  of  the  presence  of  un- 
seen spirits- —     ,  . 

*  There  were  wttaesses,  octoorts  sibout  me,  to 

lefr  amdtorii^i, 
Aiigebi,  powers,  me  tutttMed,  tnaeVD,  1^ 
akro,  the  *»•«—' 


and  being  also  at  the  same  tihie  de^pfy  im-> 
pressed  by,  and  exercising  a  keen  obsetvatioul 
on,  the  phenomena  of  Nature : — 

<  I  saw  it  iie  ^ui  in  the  dqr'f  iMi«tf  UiOi  ] 
,  In  the  gathered  intensity  bfoi;^^  to  tJ^e  fiey 
ofthehifls; 


la  -the*  shuddering,  foresta  new  aire ;  to  ths 

sudden  wind-thrills ; 
In  ihe  startled  wild  beasts  that  bore  off,'  &c 

We  are  incTtdnknls.  If  Datid  had  really 
Mt  the  %n^ek  pmiiiat  he  wodd  not  have 
abservad  external  things  to  accomtely. 

None  of  Oderidg^^  pieoes  is  better  known 
tirna  tiM  '  eehorieva'  The  first  aUnsa  of  it 
is  a»ost  e»^elleiit>M- 


^  All  thoughts,  sll  passions,  all  delights, 
\yTiatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 
AH  are  but  ministers  of  love, 
And  fbed  his  sacred  flame.* 

But  the  rest  is  not  •mock  more  than  senti. 
mentally  pretty,  ol  that  soft  of  prettine&s 
which  is  often  popular.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ode  on  *  Dejection '  is  less  known  tlian  it 
ought  to  be ;  some  stanzas  of  it  are  scarcely 
rivalled  for  the  mixture  of  philosophical  re- 
flection and  deep  pathos : — 

'My  genial  spirits  fail; 

And  what  can  these  avail 
To  lift  the  smothering  weightfromoff  my  breast? 

It  were  a  vain  endeavour. 

Though  I  should  gaze  forever 
On  that  green  light  that  lingers  in  the  west: 
I  may  not  hope  n-om  outward  forms  to  win 
The  pasmon  and  the  life,  whose  fountains  are 

within. 
0  Lidy  I  we  receive  but  what  we  pive. 
And  in  our  li£9  alone  doee  Natore  live ; 
OmpB  is  her  wedding-garment,  ours  her  shroud  I 

And  would  we  aught  behold,  of  higher  worth, 
Than  that  inanimate  cold  world  allowed 
To  the  poor  loveless  ever  anxious  crowd. 

Ah  I  from  the  soul  itself  must  issue  forth, 
A  Ught,  a  glory,  a  fiur  luminous  deud 

Enveloping  the  earth — 
And  from  the  soul  itself  must  there  be  aent 

A  sweet  and  poteht  Voic^  of  its  own  birth, 
Of  ell  sweet  sounds  the  life  and  element  I ' 

Of  tihe  poems  written  by  Coleridge  in  his 
later  years  we  have  already  spoken.  Let  os 
quote  one  rorore  of  them ;  it  is  on  the  famous 
maxim  of  the  Greek  sege,  *  Know  thyself :  '— 

'  IVm9»  9iofito¥  \  and  is  this  the  psrime 
And  heavensiiruiig  adage  of  the  olddn  time  I 
Say,  canst  thou  make  thyself?   Learn  flrstthat 

trade; 
Haf Ij  thou  mayst  know  what  thyself  had  made. 
W&c  hast  thou.  Han,  that  thou  dar'st  call 

thine  own? 
What  is  there  in  thee,  Man,  that  can  be  known  ? 
Dark  fluxion,  all  unnxable  by  thought, 
A  phantom  aim  of  past  and  fliture  wrought, 
Vam    sister   of  the  worm, — ^life.  death,  soul, 

dod—  ^* 

Ignore  thyseUJ  and  strive  to  know  thy  QodI ' 

In  these  lipes,  rough  anfi  upj^afnly  is  they 
may  seem,  devoid  of  ftll  pocQp  imagery  of 
effect,  there  yet  may  be  found  matter  fbr 
thought.    They-expressi  i%  Cpleridge's  -mind 
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the  vtniAi^g;  <tf  jfWIoMphy  info  rdigiaB. 
Vfu  h^  0uie6^»t .  We  are  convinoed  that  be 
was:  tbe yerj  rougluieas  e(  Uiese  liiMt»  and 
tboieaiBoeiiiie^  vkh  tlieOH  aMaloBof  aiacer- 
ity,  Wedasot  likeM»^ithMr•Ma^ke1rA^ 
Dold,  tbat  lie  «aa  <i  naa  <}emd  of  movaUtj.; 
aorwith  Mr«  Gariyla,  thet  beapeal  bii^life  in 
QBavailiog  wAadmoga  over  Mm  deaerta  ef 
thoiM^iit,  Ob  the  coQti»rj»  it  aeema  to  w 
tbat  he  was  ftmdanieQtally  a  ffood  maa,  aad 
tiiat  hia  efforta  have  been  productive  of  muoh 
good  to  mookiAd.  Stilly  both  in  hie  life  and 
ia  hii  writings  there  ia  muoh  to  be  leffitttted, 
and  which  none  regretted  more  than  hiimelf. 
He  sought  after  goodoeesy  and  be  eoi^hi  af- 
ter clearaeea  ^  thooght;  bat  hie  origiaal 
aim  was  to  be  all-eompreheBaive«  and  in  this 
Bodeavoar  he  lost  mooh  of  both  ioteUecteal 
lod  moral  exoeSleDoe. 

With  respeotto  hia  writingByit  moat  be 
borae  ia  miad  that-  the  pen  waa  aot  hia  ia- 
strameDt.  Heweaffreatoaljthcougbinstuiet; 
he  floQDdered  aod  became  helpTeee  diiecUy  he 
came  to  a  mattef  reqQiriojg  patient  eystemati- 
lation;  and  heoeei  jadoing  both  by  the  re- 
ports of  othens  and  by  thoae  fragaaenta  of  his 
convwsatioii  aadkctorea  that  have  beea  pre- 
served, the  ceocluaioii  is  forced  apon  as  that 
the  books  which  he  fomposed  with  the  great- 
est care,  soch  as  the  'Friend'  itnd  the  'Aids 
to  Befieetioo/  very  inadequately  represent 
the  real  man ;  and,  in  foot^  there  .is  not  in 
them  nearly  the  force  and  the  brilliancy  that 
there  is  in  the  *  Table^k'  or  the  'Leotates 
'*    He  Biud  of  himself  <I  can 


all  my  ordinary  vigor  in  -Uie  midst 
I  am  beset  with  the  most 
wcetche^  and  unmanning  reluctance  and 
shrinking  from  action.  I  could  not  upon  muib 
occasioBs  take  the  pen  in  hand  to  write  down 
my  thoughts  for  all  the  wide  world/  And  the 
greats  part  of  his  life  was  spent  under  the 
piesBore  of  iilneea.  StiU,  making  all  allow- 
sace  forthia»  it  must  be  admitted  that  his 
thoBghts  were  frequently  obscure  and  per- 
plex^ and  ihathe  waahioaself  unaware  of 
Iheir  obscurity*  And  if  this  waa  the  case 
with  reu)6ct  ta  speculative  matters  that  were 
his  peculiar  provmcei  much  n»oEe  wes  it  the 
ease  with  nqpect  to  hia  practical  action»  in 
which  he  never  had  trained  himself  to  reso- 
lution and  decision.  Here  all  his  weakness 
Isj  open  and  hare  to  every  eye,  Hia  indo- 
leoAC ;  his  perpetual  procrastination  ;  his 
{tloinises^.  never  to  be  redeei^ied;  aod  that 
tferveaoence  of  amiJl  vanity  wh^h,  though 
4i#a  te  hk.  true  ,Aatur«^  be  p^ver  could  en-* 
tlrelJqQe^  erreatnrin;  all  these  have  been 
tite  naijy  ta^  of  hi%  oppoBept%  and  have 
Ud'him  open  to  charge^  some  truci  some  un- 
.t¥Hyexi|Kerat|dl|0r^vealals6,  Hetpekefi* 
^  and  coatiaued  tat«ke  k^  in  thg  midst-  of 


lueeesiuit  lanleC^tiKliena  and  rcfpctntaneea ;  he 
left  his  wife  and  children  to  the  oare  of 
Soatbey*  These  things  are  to  be  admitted : 
yet  Uie  oae  waa  the  natural  sequence  of  the 
other,  for  infirmity  of  will  entails  many  un- 
fortaeen  eonseqnenee^  yet  not  (he  leas  griev- 
oua.  With  respect  to  the  olher  eharge  that 
has  been  urged  against  him*^that  of  plagia- 
rism— we  ere  <;onviaeed  that  if  Oobridge 
pabUshed  in  bis  own  works  with  insufficient 
acknowledgment  the  labors  of  other%  this 
was  the  reenlt  of  his  oonfiised  habits  of  mind, 
joined  to  a  powerful  but  yet  most  £tful  and 
inaccuraite  mem^y,  and  not  to  any  desire  of 
takiag  to  himself  the  credit  due  to  others.  It 
appears  to  us  that^  when  in  his  *•  Biographia 
Litararia '  he  published  extraeta  from  Sdiel- 
ling^s  philoaennyf  the  acknowIedgMMiit  that 
he  asiMdo  to  tnat  philosopher  was  sueh  as,  if 
not  reaUy-  sufficient,  might  yet  well  appear 
sufficieat  to  a  person  of  his  careless  habits 
Mud  clumsy  method  of  expressing  faimlself. 
That  he  iuteoded  deliber^ly  to  defraud 
Seheliing  ia  so  far  from^'proved,  that  it  is 
soarcety  possiUe  to  suppose  it,  if  weooi^ider 
the  euh^tie  terms  in  which  he  spoke  of 
him ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
reminiscencea  of  8^1egel  that  occur  in  his 
^Lecturea  cm  Shafcspeare'  (which,  beeides, 
were  extempore  lectures^  never  puUiabed  by 
bioMel^  nor  at  ali^  exoept  in  fraginents).  Con- 
cerning Schlegei,  be  said ;  *  If  all  the  com- 
ments that  have  been  writte^  on  Sh$k«peare 
by  his  editors  ccAild  have  been  collected  into 
a  pile  and  set  on  fire,  that  by  the  bhme  Schle- 
gei might  hai^e  written  his  lectures,  the  world 
would  have  been  equaUy  a  gainer  by  the 
books  destroyed  and  the  book  written,' .  Do 
pb^arists  usually  speak  in  this  way  of  the 
writer  from  whom  they  steal  ?  In  o»e  point 
only  does  Coleridge  se^m  to  us  really  culpa- 
ble ;  namely,  in  hia  aknefiit  unqutdified  aascr- 
tion  of  his  own  contemporaneous  discovery 
of  the  theories  {romulgated  by  ScheUing. 
Herein^  as  hia  manner  waf^  he  forgot  the  dif- 
ference between  design  and  execution.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  oii^Uifie  of 
Scheiliqg's  theoaea  was  in  Coleridge's  i4ind 
sometio&e  before  he'  hed  read  ScheUin^'s  , 
works;  but  between  the  outline  of  theories 
and  their  deveJopment  there  is  a  vast  int^val, 
which  Coleii4ga  wee,  bound  (espenvdly  in 
this  inatanoe)  to  rec^goaafl^  but  which  be  al- 
ways overlooked* 

In  recounting  the  M)te  of  Coloridgo,  let 
it  net  be  foroottefi  thet  he.  wImi  ao  conscious 
of  his  own  ^lilinga  that  be  desired  hia  life  to 
be  written^  not  ee  iw^  <wpple  to  other  nten, 
but  as  a  wMarfng. 

No  poet  is  ever  an  isolated  phenomenon ; 
and  no  ppet'a  weri(S  cim  he  A4^«ifttoly  ^^' 
derstood  without  a  (eferokice  to  hie  coptem- 
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porarieB  and  iht  age  in  wbieb  he  lired.  And 
hence,  that  the  position  of  Coleridge  in-  rola- 
tion  to  others  may  be  mad^  clear,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  consider  the  principal  aitnilarkieB 
and  differenoee  between  his  poems  and  those 
of  his  ttost  distingnisbed  contemporaritaw 

The  poet  witk  whom  Coleridge^  as  a  single 
poet,  may  best  be  oempared,  is  Wotdswortfa. 
Wordsworth  and  Colendffe,  again,  will  nato- 
rally  be  set  over  against  Byron  and  Shelley, 
the  representatives  of  a  diffbnnt  impnlee 
and  a  different  mode  of  thiokinff. 

The  minds  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth 
bore,  in  many  points^  a  very  ref&ai^able  rs- 
scmblanco  to  each  other.  Bach  had  the 
poeticai  and  critical  facnlties  in  the  very 
nigbest  degree;  ^oh  loo  hiul  the  speeok^ 
tive  &e«lty,  bnt  with  thia  diffsreoce,  that 
whereas  in  Coleridge  it  gertBiuated  and  Inz- 
nriatad  abundantly,  and  raled  over»thongh  it 
could  not  overpower,  tho  rest  of  his  natnre, 
in  Wordaworth,  on  the  other  hand^  it  was 
stripy  kept  under.  Wordswottii  was  a  man 
who,  of  deliberate  purposoi  narrowed  his 
mind  and  forced  it  into  one  obannd,  in  ordw 
that  he  might  ther^j^produee  a  greater  ef- 
fect. His  sympathies  were  naturally  wide; 
witness  the  intense  enthusiasm  ho  felt  and 
expressed  for  the  French  Revolution  at  tlie 
outset ;  witness  also  th«  sincere  aieotion  dis- 
played in  his  more  mature  writings  for  all 
classes  and  charaot^fi  of  tho  people  among 
whom  h«  dwelt.  But  his  stern  practical  de- 
sign,  the  rigidity  with  which  he  set  himself 
to  do  a  fixed  work,  eti  off  one  half  of  the 
sphere  of  which  he  might  have  been  the 
master,  and  weakened  Uie  living  force  of  the 
other  half.  He  read  hardly  any  bo^ ;  and 
though  books  will  aot  servo  aa  a  ibundation 
for  poetical  or  any  otlier  eicellenee,  they  in- 
definitely increase  its  raagCi  He  travelled 
indeed,  but  he  did  not  mingle  wHh  the- peo- 
ple among  whom  he  trav^ed ;  he  surveyed 
them  from  a  distance.  He  isolated  himself 
from  the  crowd,  hi  older  to  obtain  a  clearer 
view  of  his  road ;  but  in  doifig  so  he  lost  his 
communication  with  men. 

It  is  true  that,  in  a  praotieal  point  of  view, 
the  result  has  justified  h^;  his  success  has 
been  commensurate  with  his  aim,  which  waa 
itself  no  mean  one.  At!  aocoeeding  Englisli 
poetry  baa  ft>llowed  hrim,  and  not  Byron,  or 
Sheliey,  or  Coleridge.  Kot  to  speak  of  avowed 
disciples,  such  as  the  author  of  *P!rilfp  van 
Artovelde,'  neither  Tennraoni  nor  Clough, 
nor  Mr.  Matthew  Amoldi  are  ever  wHhout 
mariced  traces  of  liia  infiuenee.  They  harro 
taken  hia  intelloctMl  sphere  as  Ihe  geVi^ral 
groundwork  of  their  ideaa;  tiie  instances  hi 
which  ihet'hava  totfe  bmnd  it  «re  venr 
few  ittdttod,  thuui^  tl^y  iiavo  nnikred  It 
nsem^aoft-  and  plwbltf  and*  mingled  it  witfi 


a  sceptical  tone  fNn  whiA  bis  natwe  was 
abhorrent  Mr.  Browmng,  it-'fo  tivs,  is  M>t  a 
follower  of  Wordswortii ;  but  neitber  ia  be  a 
Ibllower  of  imr  otb«pf  maeter?  Md  tosif  the 
trutii,  his  origmaltty  seema  t6  us  ra^er  of  an 
iotellectaal  than  of  a  poetic  charader. 

It  will  be  (bund  that  Wordswoith^s  critical 
writings,  greatly  as  thev  eontribttted  to  hia  im- 
mediate unpopularity,  have  been  au  essential 
element  in  his  influence,  not  in  thesmelves, 
but  as  explanatory  of  his  eeneral  poeitioii.  It 
is  tme  tiiat  the  poeme  which  he  wrote  with 
an  immediate  reference  to  his  critical  tibeoiy, 
and  aTmost  one  might  say  with  the  view  of 
illustrating  it,  were  bj  nomeana  good ;  some- 
times verrlMMi  indeed.  But  this  waa  not 
because  the  theory  was  bad,  bat  becaoae  a 
critical  theory  cannot  supply  the  place  o( 
though  it  may  direct  and  control,  the  over- 
fiowinff  energy  of  passion.  It  was  hia  criti- 
oism  that  marked  out  the  r^^n  whieli  he 
intended  to  occony ;  and  the  world  at  once 
felt  that  the  region  was  one  to  which  ih^ 
had  never  been  introduced  before^  and  one 
well  worthy  o^  beii^  cultivated.  The  tntrf- 
lectual  detigii  waa  with  him  ^le  ruBug  ele- 
ment; into  it,  as  into  a  Proeruatean  bed,  he 
forced  his  emotions  and  sympathies :  it  could 
not  quench  them,  bnt  it  seldom  let  tbem 
have  quite  firee  play^  Keverthdess^  we  do 
not  wish  to  underrate  the  real  pathos,  ititen- 
sity,  and  poetic  inu^nation  of  which  be  was 
master.  The  genius  in  him  was  too  often 
curbed  by  the  under^anding ;  but  it  did  at 
times  get  loose,  and  then  the  re^oastty  wbfch 
it  soared  leere  tho  highest  ft  is  a  ounous 
resnlt  of  his  self-narrowifig  humour  tbafc  his 
iniuence  is  entirely  eotilned  to  Bngfand; 
neither  his  temperament  nor  his  iateHoetual 
sphere  is  adapt<Hl  to  the  continent,  where  he 
is  almost  unknown. 

It  is  here  that  Coleridge  is  so  shtrphf  coa- 
trasl^  with  Wordsworth;  the  limitation, 
the  practical  definite  purpose  of  the  one  are 
the  most  complete  opfHMite  of  the  trare- 
stMincd,  ail-sympathisir^  natnre,  devoid  of 
design  because  eager  alter  such  vast  deaiffua, 
which  is  the  charaeteriatie  of  th«  otber. 
And  tliere  can  be  no  doiM  thi^  the  «oiMe 
taken  by  Oolerid|^  was  as  W  cakuhited  to 
gain  promiaefnt  and  striking  success,  as  thU 
taken  by  Wordtfworth  was  well  calculaited 
f>r  the  same  ettd.  WordswcMh  is  unde^ 
alood  by  every  oucwIh)  will  tai»  th»  pfop^ 
trcfuUe  t.  Oc^eridge  is,  prcperly  speaki^  «|- 
dersieod  by  no  one ;  tiiat  ia  the  sum  cf  tfie 
matter^  And  hence,  while  WordiwMW 
poctiy  ia  Mene  and  hAppy,  thi^  of  Oct^ 
T^dM  is  disturbed  «nd  unhappy ;  he  ttnta^ 
wi£  hit  greatness,  he  eawsot  bring  il  to  bntl. 
hrto  tht  dear  light  of  heavett^  flkdejr  ft* 
pressea  tbU  wi£  poetic  rigotu*: 


(MUH^m^f^m. 


Ittlho  iwiuiiliiiy  lartRB  md  Hm^um 

Mmm  IrTMfaUoHk  «f  a  npnd^ 

WUahk  wiM  iit  oini.iiitfrii4>M(f«  blind, 

flags  wearily  thvougb  dftrknwfl  and  ^a^iMugr^ 

A  do^d-enczrcled  meteor  of  the  air, 

A  hooded  eagle  among  blinking  owlt.' 

KefvHfaeleiB,  if  Hio  soetMi  of  Wottlsworft 
has  be^  more  deilfrite,  tbe  inffuence  of  Oole- 
rMg©  Ifai  been  tnnA  the  wldw  of  the  two, 
Wordsworth  ainoed  at  being  the  model  ftyr 
poets ;  he  was  indeed,  be  coraTd  not  but  be, 
mtfdi  more  than  this  {  bttt  this  h  what  be  is 
ekfeflj  and  moat  conspfctiotisljr.  Coferidge 
^Mied  to  l>e  the  iospirer  and  Ibrmer  of  an 
ige ;  be  i^  so  only  to  a  few,  btit  to  iftocie  flnr 
be  Is  so  stiR;  m  thoughts  heftve  and  fbr- 
ifliht  in  that  tmdiMned  mass  whfeti  thh  g«n- 
^atfitm  is  strinng  to  develop  into  order  and 
lift.  Awl  rimiiaffr  we  may  now  see  tte  cx- 
plaoa^n  of  the  Ihct  already  noticed,  that 
wMIe  Wordswortfc's  power   gave  bnt  fcw 

Smptems  of  itself,  poetical  or  oAerwise,  in 
e  latter  balf  of  his  life,  thitt  of  Oolfridge, 
dfipite  bis  bodflj  inflrmidei^  was  tiien  most 
wmc^n.  For  Wordsworth,  having  done 
nil  ttek,  bad  nbthing  more  to  saj ;  Doie- 
rifin^  task  never  approached  cbmtpletfon. 

Bnt'  W0  mwrt  now  pro(ie(ki  to  the  ranch 
more  essential  dff  erences  which  septrat^  the 
poettt  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  on  the 
one  siAs»  from  that  of  Bytotj  and  SbeHey  on 
tk^'Mher.  Tfae  intense,  Tivfd,  and  ori^nal 
ftttftre  ttf  fliese  fonr  men  canses  the  real  ori- 
tfni  of  toeae  dMTenroceif  to  Me  deep ;  bitt  the 
sbperKcial  tokens  of  it  are  obtrfons.  All  fonr 
b^lQi'  in  a  career  of  vehement  liberalism, 
fttt  ^kmg  fh  of  itfdignation*  which  is  often 
AMsM  In  a  generotts  mind  by  the  flnt  con- 
tlni|(llt!mi  o?  fbe  ezistin?  state  of  (hitrgs. 
Two  of  them  contfnned  in  that  career,  and 
BOt  Wng  able  to  And  in  Bnghttid  the  food 
«>tewaijf  to  snstain  tte  strong  tension  of 
tkeif  minds,  leh  their  native  country  and  be- 
Mi^  the  ibrefaost  poets  of  tbtt  democratic 
ypoln^  ulifdi  lor  ef^bty  years  has  sbt&en 
As  eoBtiii)Blrt  iHth  eipectations  Aat  are  the 

»0fs<yue  and  tbe  lArtnA  of  others,  bnt  of 
r  wb  tn'Btt^nd  Isro  till  these  last 
i^-^fjrfeh  tfie^  fkintaitd  distant  tibra* 
dbte.'  ^eee  twoL  bavtag'  tent  alf.  Hieir 
•Mhjpi  to  tlie  '4fd  of  tftSs  movement,  died 
^Hiy«  in  xnrevu  countries  they  are  stifl  out 
^fw$\Mtf  rf¥sii  J  .Byfoo  fltr  %bote '  bB  tiw 
<iWt;'  WlrekiM'tte  othet*  two  were  puHed 
"^  ^  V*wrt^iri»  a  sharp  gho*k,  and  W 
i  ttobi  Tii6mMHb#Ow  fctvoo^'f  bxegav'Ttn^ 
^16  piffoiopMte  find  systematite  \ 
,  Mvjia.iBefir  'native  coituCrVi'Mu 

%ittMiy  tMt^Mfy,  Ml  behitid^theW'M 
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but  in  Sngiand  not  snrpassed  by  any  con- 
tempofaiy  w  liter.  PMsiiott  in  toe  main  char* 
aetwistie  of  Bytt)n  and  SbeHey,  eynpatitetie 
vfslofi  ^e  main  dtaracteristic  of  Wordsworth 
iAhj  Oofettdge. 

IW  develop  tMs  distinction}  let  us  leAve 
for  a  nwmieiit'Ae  eoneideratton  of  particular 
poe«e,  and  <nqqi»e  What  do  we  mean  by 
poetry!  wtttbv  a  poet f  A  poet  is  a  man 
who  makes  others  see  and  feel  what  it 
beatotifbl^  in  any  manner,  if  the  word  "be 
used  in  its  broadest' senses  through  rbytb* 
mical  compoeltlon,if  itbe  used  in  the  narrower 
senae.  The  percep^n  of  beauty  is  the  per^ 
ceptlott  of  We,  and  the  power  and  essence  of 
life  Kes  in  paasion.  F^  passion  is  tbe  fbree 
by  which  we  live?  it  is  the  neeesearv  coikH- 
tiOB  of  oifr  beingi  tbe  neeenary  c«mditk>n  of 
the  being  of  alf  Kvinr  things.  If  we  lodk 
do^nirarde  through  tbe  scale  of  creatures, 
we  shall  see  htm  the  faculties  which  disfeiu- 

K'sh  man  gradually  fbde  away  and  vanirii ; 
e,  inteffeetoal  energy,  and  moral  sympathy, 
and  sel^restraint,  and  then  the  dimrent 
senses  one  by  one  eight,  heaHng,  taste^ 
smell — ttartil  «t  last  in  a  creature  like  the 
polypus,  a  confhae<!  mass  of  sensation  takes 
the  place  of  those  varied  and  complex  powers 
of  which  we  are  the  possessors.  But  every 
creature  hat  a  capability  of  pleasure  and 
pain^  mi  consequently  of  passion.  Pass9on 
is  not  deidre,  fbr  desire  implies  a  deffnfle  db^ 
ject;  passion  is  the  straining  of  the  whole 
being  towards  that  which  it  -feels  to  be  itfei 
good.  It  varies  Infinitely  in  its  fyrms^  but 
the  laws  of  it  ard  constant  If  nntotisfied,"H 
dfes  away  from  inanition ;  if  satisriled,  tend 
then  left  to  lie  stagnant,  it  dies  of  tbe  stag- 
natfon ;  it  cftn  only  be  kept  affre  by  a  con- 
tinual energy,  that  acts  on  the  outward 
world,  and  receivea  frtmi  that  world  the  eof** 
responding  reaction.  This  eneigy  sit  men 
seek  to  obtain,  according  to  the  natture  and 
strength  of  the  passion  that  is  in  them. 
Some  Und  it  in  tne  ordinary  operations  of 
manual  litbour,  in  digging  thn  ^und,  wea^ 
ing  of  grinding.  Some  as  the  leadem*^ 
men,  whether  to  stateemen,  or  generals,  ef 
captaina  of  vessels,  or  ensploydrs  of  Ihbomr* 
Some'  i*  that  silent  exercise  of  thobghf 
which  frame*  iaws  fbr  the  lawgivers  of  man^ 
kind.  And  libt  only  does  the  whole  mail 
strive  after'%uch  ttn  energy,  bat  tne  dmeWnt 
organs  ee<^  th«t  Appropriate  to  thelf  re*^ 
^>ective  fonctlons,  which  beiuff  denied  to 
them,  their  death  and  the  disaoiulion  df 'lh*e 
whe^le  organfem  ensues.  And  even  itf  fh% 
nkwl  temote  tedme  of  natore^  in  vegetables^ 
CUT  in  the  M^ric  and  magnetic  6ui  rtAhlii 
s^ttletMttg  doftesnondinff  to  fheeo  wortcfii|fi 
m|iy*pe  'crmMy  .dlsceinecL  T^e  universe  w 
Ifi^  iii  shdft;  it  ooMpoM  ef«bii'ev6f^raqri% 
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flow  ^f  fofoe^,  vbiok  im  in.  nnft^of>l>te- 
w|^t|  and  4eek  aod  HO|Mrativ«i^  doawni  &x* 
theioMlv^A  audi  a  spkor^^  a^i«i»  «ad  roittr 

Nowy  a  poet  most  discern  and  exhibit  tbia. 
liFiiig  iuuv«r$o,.  which  lita  undemeatb  aud  is 
n^fkoiOMtad  Ihrongb  the  phano«oDal  iuuvQraa» 
av4  oiake  others  feal  ita  reality^  Bat  haw  ia 
ha  to  do  thia?  aod  what  ia  to  iiaj^al  h\n>  to 
do  it  I — what,  iq  ahort^nu^ea  iiin.a  poatt 
It  mfMt  bo  hie  owq  paa»H>Dv  whioh  for  aoiao 
reaton  or  othev  hat  oot  foNiAd  ita  ex^reiae 
<^aawhar«i  and  ba»  tharafofa  beaa  foraad  hack 
QA  itself.  HrfH^ee  €?^y  poat  ia  at  first  ego- 
tistic What  Jba  first  observes  ia  hia  own 
pasaion;  but  tba  coasununatioa  of  poetry  is  to 
break  through  this ,  agotisoa.  Xhia  Shal^ 
speare  did*  aod  this,  thovgh  in  a  smaller 
sotuure,  Wordsworth  aad  Coleridge  did  i .  bof 
this  Byron  and  Shelley  did  not-^at  leaal  aot} 
so  aa  to  frea  theoMehraa  from  it  eatirely» 
Thay  are,  aa  wa  have  already  said,  ravokitioB- 
arv;  The  primsaval  chaos  in  tbam  w«a  never 
sabdufd  into  an  luuverse  of  order  and  light. 
Tat  apoataauatrueoetiacily  begia  with. chaos ; 
it^  the  firat  necessity,  the  cooditiou  of  hia 
originality*  For  from  whence  d^  iv^w  forma 
of  beauty  come?  Not  from  cosmoa,  not  fl'om 
the  universe  which  is  already  harmonised 
aod  known  to  men ;  for  then  th(^  cannot  be 
ba  imw»  New  beauty  must  over  apring  from 
tho  darkmisa  which  li^s  at  t)ia  root  of'  all 
thiogi^  from  tba  travail  of  the  creative  spirit 
ia  the  primal  abyss.  From  that  abyss  have 
lUcerwiga  apruBg  many  things  besidea  beauty ; 
the  clear  and  dispassionate  undarstaii^ng^ 
which  shapas  itself  in  science  and  matbamat* 
ioa,.  had  ita  root  ia  what  waa  xiot  clear  but 
vague ;  so  also  have  great  deeds  of  courage 
aM.  moralit^i  in  which  man  have  disregarded- 
all  hithmto  known  rules,'  and  cast  tbemselvea 
OB  theor.  iustixicts,  which  have  than  become, 
ais^uld  and  a  form  datemaini^g  them  for  their 
fotoro  good.  Whoever  desirea  to  lay  bold  of 
spmathii^  new  and  nudiacavecedt  must  take 
na  ao^iAt  of  all  the  things  that  at  present 
ayipaarto  him,  but  adventure  hnmelf  bQldlv 
i^  ft  darkness,  wbero  for  a  ^e  be  will 
i^fither  see  nor  hear .  anything,  but  fiom 
wbicb^  if  he  can  endure  long  eypagl^ha^  will 
return  lad0iv  with  tiophiea.  oC  cr^ion,  a 
mfisaenger  able  to  open  the  ej^ea  of  other 
man»  and  la  aire  tbam  £icultiaSwof>  wjuch 
before  they  had  not  sq  amoh  aa  dreamU 

Tbia  ia  what  Byrfsn  and  Shelley  did*  And 
thangh  tha  light  whioh  they  dist^^iniad  waa 
oov«v  diaentapgled  from  chaoSk  never  har- 
moniaad  into  nni^^  tbf  n^erit.  c/  their  origi- 
pality  xamaiaa^  Indaedi  in  ozia  way  .they 
^bava  avan  bean  a  greater  ibica  Qn^J^,Ya|;y 
i^soooak    Foe  jpung.  mnd^  ^W.  tA6iof«tvafi 


the  powerU  aoatgy  of  thase  two  wsa  ptiK 
etratea  those  who  by  tkeir  •wa  4imdbr 
would  be  pFevBVYted  fK>m  dseliag  the-  parfoct 
infinencea  of  Sliakapeare  or  Danta. 

How  are  we  to  compare  the  two  paire  o( 
poeta  whom  we  have  selected  aa  regards 
essential  metitl  pt  is  scarcely  possible  ¥et 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  tne  way  of  oom- 
paring,  tbem,  botl^  on  tiie  whole  and  in  par 
ticalar  jjortions.  ^.  •      ;.     . 

Coleridge  and  Wordsworth, .  aa  we  said, 
are  diatinguiahed  for  sympathetic  viyon; 
thev  had  emerged  out  of  chaos,  and  the  beauty 
wluoh  thay  aaw  stood  before  them  in  unit;, 
and  in  clear  light  ,Tliis  a^  least  ia  true 
wbareNrar  the^  were  truly,  poetical,  wherever 
they  expre^ed  jn  their  vewe^  the  genuine  as- 
pect of  beauty ;  for  Apt  unfrequaotly  their 
davelopmieot,  took  a  wcos^.that  ia,  an  ua- 
poetic  turn.  For  there  arQ  many  ways  ia 
which  the  mind  mi^  emerge  out  cif  %ebaoti(}. 
state,  basitW  the  way  of  poetry ;  and  among 
these  is  th^  way  of  the  intellect^  the  acientifii 
and  critical  sense»  a.  igennine  aourae  of  ele- 
ment, but  ^uite  diffi^rant  fr»m  the  museption. 
of  beauty*  Now  Coleridge  and  TV^rdaworth 
often  foil  into  the  mis^ka  of  confounding  in- 
tellectual effort  withi poetic  inf^piratjon  ;vtbey 
wrote  verses  that  wejre  not  poetry,  but  itfgur 
mant.  This  .was  ^ '  great  u^easnre  Uie  result 
of  what  in  iteelf<Djraai|  merit,  th^ir  intellect- 
ual energy,  in  which  thay  surptssedf  J^jrpa. 
and  Shelley.  It  ia  indcpd  hard  foi(  ane  wh^ 
feeb  diverse  inatincta  kaenly  ta  a^naiSile  i^em 
one  from  the  other ;  a^  thoogL  wheae  ha 
fails  to  do  so  tb#  faihine  must  be .  copf^fsedr 
thia  ought  noV  to  diminiah  oiju:  aenae  of  bia 
^eatuasa  aa  a  man.  And  certainly,  t]b^ii)gK 
m  Byron  and  Shelley  therQ  ia  a  vpm^^  \usf^ 
amount  olpoetic  effort  thaOrin  the  ot^^  t^A 
a  greater  yarietj  of  beautiful  forms;  MOr 
though  in  Shelley  esneciaDj  therO'is  pj^rhaja 
not  a  single  prosaic  lW»i  yet  there  is  not  la- 
either  of  tkem  any  stretch  of  poetry  ^  lon(^ 
so  pnrc,  and, of  such  a  hkb  ^<urdcr  j^,  'm 
'  Ode  Qu  ImmMtalit; '  or  '  C^^s^bel\ 

The  sum  and  subsUnco  pf  j^l  tjbiat  .i|^  ]Uv« 
said  is  thia.  £ve^.  yo^  begins  >^  aw^lMU^^ 
^golns^  ;  W.  enda  ,vi^K>  tl^t^  ^ivoi^  M^fy^ 
qionioua.beaulor,  the  J^heaty order  '^  vtV^ 
ia  tile  bea^ty  of.  hnn^aa  ^y^oter^*  it^i^Ji 
tbia  daveIo|m<V^  TC^ordswiarth  a^Ck>T6ndpi 
bad  reached  a  mnch  bigt^er  staga  ^^^  ^jj^ 
andShaU^    yi\»^^:^^^^Wiim^mif 

is^^.propadv  't>flfking»«'WWsrp \^}^ 
refers  tp )m^  fm^,  mi  ,ftj}ai)HfG?.^i^ 

Jut  *€lw%BaK^  . .,. 

hnf n  Iwiaia  aaaeajfe.  **i^*»'*^  ♦hwrt—r»h^nt  tnialbi 
^uamjnf^  vfsy^<rn>jaiii^w««rTniav*r^wiwuai 

♦ ^1  .VX/O    .J'»/ 


C^jkmSm  m  *^\AiM?> 


H^ 


wtui^sMiflot  &id  My  •Ihe?  IhQflM)  on  wfaWb 
ta  lUivg  bit  pearb^  woift  MrbivMaif  m  mmIi 
&  thread.    AU  ike  tepi^ft  of '  Ciul(k  fiarold,' 

V«QM#v  Rmp^  Ibd  ac«Mvli4ve-ii#<4ii«r  4o*« 

he fcr  tutpiiOi  aqy  of.lW^ fam  uitbaiMlip* 
iQ0jumM)68»  Md  .vad^ty   of   tbe  bMia^y 
wbidi  lie  fiMlly  d]«otr«Kl,.»»  «iB«  fo  b»  tbe 
bMfc  ckateple  ^  Uie   pcMio  4i»y«fepaMtt|» 
Xkt  mdimU  «f  Sh«kA|>iiM«  biMFe  aiuiuMit^ 
&iD(^  bMMMy  bat  tbiiy.  iir»  aytinliq  «id' 
iMidbrDieiL    la  Wlb  Am^  wrnf^dU  tiMy  jm^ 
Ike'GhildeHv^'lMi  witb  »  9MI  4i£^ 
fMoe%^  (pp  in  'dliiUf  Hmold'  tli»<»4i<w 
itampiiPtaftdiiiiiwhiiied^  gilli4Lfloii»e<»  it 
it  wUkefit,  kep.l  iMkdHV  and  th«pefet«  fl^w* 
Im^k^j. .  Tkete  iM*Deto  tMire  b«#n  4Mh»« 
pMMd  to  *IfcidiB*  atkl  ^lo  lletMriiua;' 
bHlkow  diffmoi  Mr»  tbeyl  *Lfcid«t'  *i)4 
'b  M«moiiim'    MPe    cQ|«pWt«d     workup 
'If^cUs,'  Hn  it  weM^  SMigU  |>wfc«v»;  *Ia 
MwoHan'  a  mtm  of  motwA    But  tbe 
sowMte  Am  not  a  «o;di»  if  by  tkM  ha  naaat 
aByibing'daliteraldly  phMUied  md  ^t^ami ; 
tk«y  av#  tba  i^fmliiTe  aaliaa  of  •  laiad  to 
9mi  tltti,ii#iiuflocM]ftaft  fifi  teiod  im  gr#ai 
QAMgh  fo».  iV-aad  ivUcb  10  tbarafero  «o«iH 
pilMid  twrn  MNHid  a«d  feed  on  itoelC    It 
y*4m  ibst  abafrip^aw  w  hit  yaoib  laid  a- 
slmgUadttpoabimaiC  BgoiMint  m  tjNilb» 
Mk  fta«Uiofreiit  ftam  bia  litailp,-  Iko/a^b  io 
this  iin^e  MMlaaea-  ha  iiiMMd.ia*  IW  thiA 
hatonkl'iioi  raift  Ml  b#  b«£  fomd  io  tba 
IiaiMa  Tiatiaa  aifo«ad-  bii%  ta-ittdaplba  aad* 
il»tii{»erici»)iliiiy  in  iU  joMit  ^pefaU  aft'witt. 
Mii'ita.tfKiet^eMral  tilMii£i6MiMi%  a  4^ 
YtttualisQttrM  ol^plendoar  iikwbiab  ba  bioh' 
BtKhad  Aa  abalwiafifra  m  tba  ahaeia«a  a»d' 
thtttODid^fafik  Haw  fiw  «^nnat  ia  ha  ta 
0«lirid9if«ad*WQf<biii)rlbl  aiperiiar  a««D: 
»a:hiaymiiwcby»  ia  bia  ganaml  fiaw  oF 
MkM;mhiLr  in-Aa  affiabimiott  alMa* 
<>maat4biV>ilMirfiii  idyearfatitiaa  liHf 
m^ actio  h»aa«td  tajiihir  with  biai* 

btttia4Qbir*«a  Bytm^Md  ibaliay^Xbey^ 
«•  i^slks  |.Mii  tbeurigbtiflB«Mte  tyothai 
*«a«i>of  theingfeatittoaKkdoC  Ibfit  luhrai 

I*  ota^iiL>\MiMii,i>y  I  iirtwgtb  tii«id«ra. 
^ibe  otdtt^aoiMiia  mMk^  Makk  iviUkoot 
MhaiQflifldMiaitet  Jtm  lhitt»  iMr  -m* 
^U'b«9ethN«  BMitt  aitepklt*  Jttiiii^ 
^9|Wfal4«>is*afi^,  mTwoc 
'*'^i^''4Had^^naap.jma  im 
^^6ii><tar}%^  trfcaito  can  dilMMr 
^«^  fci^aaUaatMrtu*    Bub  tba-Mpaa 


tcaDMt  ia» 


iaiba  <UI<€<^S|^a  and'ifttba  aaaip  a^ 
MiMolaofbiy  are  of  tba  nato?*  of  a  tragady  ;^' 
w#«iet  Jt^ived  by  tbam  witb  ^ta  lottiDcliva, 
i«l(^laa  tO'  action;  iraca\)«at  bot  put  £oFtb«.* 
a  baad  tf>  b^Ip  tbosa  whom  tv^  aao  falUngp' 
b^wavar  vain  ia  laaU^  auc  awittajfta: 
lany  ba. 

Aad  wbatlio^  of  light  aad  of  beauty  tbiDa. 
tUro«|^  tbia  StiUup^ !  The  toblifluty  of  ex^., 
teraai  aatwe^  rigaaded  aa  a  thing  in  itself 
apart  from  the  wi^a  and  thougbta  of  uuko^ 
wag  felt  and  a^preaaod  by  tb^  two  in  a. 
zoanner  that  canaot  be  aurpaw4d<^  Take  thiar 
from  the*  Rerolt  of  Islam:* —  , 

'  A  scene  of  joy  and  womJ*  to  l^oM* 
That  river's  ahapee  and  AodowaehaDghiif-t'far,  * 
Whora  the  bcoad  saatiBa  iilbd  vikb  Jgujww  ■ 

ing  gold  ^     ' 

Its  wbiupools,  wher^  all  hues  did  spread  afid 

quiver, 
And  where  melodious  fills  .did  burdt   and 

sbiver.  .     ,' 

Among  rocks  dad  witli  flowers,  the  foam  and 

spray 
gparlded  Hke  stars  npon  the  sunnv  riref, 
Ot  when  the  moonlight  poured  a  holier  rnrjt 
One  vast  and  glittering  lake  around  grean 

bftandsiay; 

or  ByronPa,  torn,  tha  Urinl  aanto  el  ^ObiQe 
Haiold,* 

*  A  populous  solitude  of  bees  and  birds.  ^ 
Of  fairy-fonned  and  manyKiatoured  tmi:^  ' 
Who  worsbdp  him  wiUx  notes  mose  sweet 

than  words, 
And  innooenUy  open  their  ijad  winga-^'  , 

or,  indeed,  the  whole  descripUon  of  Lake 
Leman ;  or  that  of  the  temple  near  the  Cli- 
tumnns,  in  the  fourth  canto.  It  is  true  pas- 
8i|§^  of  this  kind  canuat  ba  ipaqmd^i^mP^ 
altogether  so  high  a  kind  as  the  peMeption 
and  mpemmmi.  t^  die  opiritoal'  nflmmea  bf 
natorer  aa  they  waA  apoa  maa;  i«  this 
raregift  of  spivttaal  imagiaatiaii-  Ilia  poems 
of  Wordswortih  and  OderWge  id>onnd.  .It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  cpiota  nnch  trail- 
known  lines  as 

'  And  beauty  bom  ofVnurmurin^  s<Hind   , 
6iialf  pass  into  her  ftee^' 
or — 

*  A  being  breathing  thoughtral  Vestk 
A  traveller  between  lift  and  death  / 


.<  Xh€7  flash  pp^  Ihat  mprard  ap- 
Which  Is  thp  bliss  of  sontudef '^ 
ot-^     .   ,  . 

'f  'Thamritwbo  bidolbbjbim^ 
Li  the  land  of  mist  and  snow,  •    . 
d  the  biE4  wbp  4<m4  tbs  a»a|» 
shot  bim  %|tn  lya  bow..* 


V) 


Itwonldba  extcemaly.imaat^tof  Shalligr^ 
deny  that  he  also  p<)8wssed  this  |pAk  7<^o 
gaaarally  bia  mi^^PitMM  M»«m  MA* 


At 


tm, 


Yn^SfXibt  Wnctt  dib  ^^  wft%  or  tR(^}  I0  ud 
did  soinetiftaes,  tbeti  hH  delkttcj  of  Bfttiive 
made  itself  Mt  in  J)oetry  of  the  most  pwfo 
attd  retned  Itiftiglit  We  do  not  think  ti»«t 
be  errer  wipote  afi  eotire  poem  of  tlie  rttj 
Uigfi^st  order  *  bat  there  are  paas^es  in  hhn 
with  respect  to  which  praise  is  felt  to  be 
rtide  and  aTmost  insolent,  so  tender  are  thfy, 
so  ipontaneoQS,  so  little  written  fbr  admira- 
tion, so  fdU  of  TiobiWtv  of  the»oght  and  fcelhif, 
•0  penettatti^e  into  the  nature  of  man.  Hk 
most  popniar  poems  cat)  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  of  tills  nature ;  bnt  many  snc^  passages 
will  occar  to  those  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  him*  Lit  ua  quote  acme  lines  from 
Mpipmkidioiit'  the  m^  exquisite,  imd  per* 
iMfft  ike  least  Jtnowa,  «f  anjthiDg  tJMt  ke 
ever  wrote : 

^This  isle  and  house  are  mine,  and  I  have 
TOwed 

'  Thee  to  be  lady  of  the  solitude. 

,  And  X  hf  Y«  fitted  1^  some  chambers  there 
Looking  towards  the  golden  Eastern  air, 
And  leTel  with  the  living  winds,  which  flow 
Like  wares  above  the  liviujg  waves  below. 

^  I  have  sent  books  and  music  there,  and  all 
Those  iostruments  with  which  high  apirits 

call 
93m  ftxtere  ftom  its  cradle,  and  ^le  paat 
Out  of  its  grave,  and  make  the  present  lael 
In  thoughts  and  joya  which  sleep,  but  can- 
not die, 
Folded  within  their  own  eternity. 
^♦^**%** 

Meanwhile 
We  two  will  rite,  and  sit,  and  walk  together, 
Under  the  roof  of  blue  I<mian  weather, 
And  wander  in  the  meadows  or  ascend 
The    mossy    mountains,    wnere    the    blue 

heavens  bend 
WKh  Hg9rte$t  winds,  to  toudi  their  pat#- 


Or  hngnv  whan  tha  pebble«p«i>«i  Aof 
Under  thA  qoick  Aint  Idaaes  of  the  aea 
TremblM  and  q^klea  aa  with  ecstacy, 
;  Possessing  and  possest  bv  all  that  is 
"  Within  tbat  calm  circumference  of  bliss, 
■  And  by  each  other,  till  to  lore  and  live 
Be  one : 

True  Lore  in  tfaia  diMegg  from  gold  and  «lay, 

That  to  divide  ia  not  to  take  away. 

Lore  ia  like  imdeistA^idini^   that   grows 

bright,  ^ 

Qmsing  oh  many  tru^ ; 

♦         *         *•'♦'♦        «        «        4. 

If  you  dMde  ^hlGfering  and  dross,  you  may 
Dimintth  till  it  Is  consumed  away ; 
If  you  divide  pleasure  and  love  aud  tkomfht^ 
BadipaHeseeeda€ie  whole;  and  we  know 

not    ' 
How  ttiMiii  wfffle  httT  yet  remaina  umduffed. 
Of   pleaaufv   dMy-  M  gained,  ^  sorrow 

'♦Kft  fr^la'UjAt  deep  we?;  iHittice  sagea 


-«bi  MMiiiitt  )%k«*«NMp#/ 


It  mm^  'h^  wM  thai  Bjfrai  la  dhtk- 
gnliAed  I6f  aptritaaHly  in  any  put  of  bk 
wHtings.  It  k  Ae  want  of  tMa  is  him  ^t 
disposes  aoflM  Engliik  mti^tkm  t#  «Dd«rrahit 
him,  aa  if  tt  waa  a  mere  mistake  that  he  was 
e4^er  thonght«  poet ;  and,  ofi  ik^  Mber  hand, 
tb«  fokrtWely  Mpt  imtk  wbieh  ia  aaeigaed  to 
him  on  l^eonttnettt  may  be  ptHly  owiag  te 
th«  tet^  ilia*  delieaite  pMielratftvwieaa  of  im- 
agftoatkm  k  apt  to^omportto  whoit  amrvayed 


through  the  mediilm  of  a  ibrsig*  laD|iiiigt» 

whereaa  the  broad  effdota  do  aot.    Tet  we 

oanwei  adaiit  that  the  eatimale  of  Byma 

whieh  bA8  been  fcmed  hf  contiBeMal  writea 

ia  to  be  tiMown  aside  aa  woctMoaa.     t!b« 

greatest  of  all  poota,  and  ef  aH  eritioa  ia  this 

centuty-^^oethe — speaks  of  l^cm  ia  almost 

traaeeoiidetttal  ternia  of  adnhatk>a  ;  aad  hit 

<^iiiloa  it  abarod  by  the  Hioat  otfiitieat  6eN 

man  erittea  of  the  puDSoat'day,    ItJatotbem 

aimply  intxpHeabte,  that  any  En^liahmaa 

ahoold  4tM  to  af^reoiate  tiia  gvandeor  aad 

originaHiy  of  Byroii«a  geaioa^  aad  ahoaU  ht 

one  moment  thlak  of  eetnparing  Mm  wiA 

TennysoM  otBrowaing,  or  any  «f  the.  modern 

'  Bpigom*'    y  ery  eharacterialic  indeed  ia  the 

matroor  t«  wMch  Ooethe,  ia  the  ^Lobensver* 

hiHaiaa,^  written  aooa  after  Byroa't  death, 

speaki  of  A«  *  wMi  of  tempar  aad  aqiubUe 

aad  abate'   hi  wbieh  asaay  of  tibe  giaat 

BvHoo't  compatriota  bad  been,  aa  it  were, 

reeling    aronnd    him   during    bit    lildtime. 

'New/  he  taya,  'his  aatkn  will  of  a  sodden 

wake^  and  becoate  tebar^  and .  eomprehend 

that  ail  the  hatha  aad  dreaa  of  tate  aad  in* 

dWidnaKty  tbfoogfa  which  aftd  o«it  of  whkh 

every  one  of  uaaMst  work  hit  wny,  wove  hot 

tbiagt  of  the-niotaagt,  moat  ffaaiitnt  in  their 

notary  taid  ^  ao  real  acetoiit;  while  the 

aoMifllng  fiuao  to  which  ha  bat  lifted  up  hit 

coaotry,  aow  and  for  eiper^  rnnsl  ramaia 

beamdiait  ia  ita  tpleadonv  aad  without  limitt 

ia  ilt  aoattqaaacaa,*    ^Assuredly,'  ha  con* 

tivRMa, « tibia  aatittt  <«iia  fingiiabi  wUoh  nay 

boast  of  so  navy  gftat  sames^wiiAphco  him, 

gkriied,  with  tbne  #om  whom  it  wili  otar 

h9m  %a  dtrif<t  ita^atnt  hfoaa/    GaodMV 

x>wn  atltaiplt,  taMwterr  4hoa^  «b^  bt, 

at  reprododag  ^llavfrtd^aAd  'Daa  Jaan,' 

aaa  woil  kae(w».    Hay^  ha  aaliialJy  west  to 

far  aa  to  poopoaa  la  all  tha  moat  *  talooted 

ttaatlalaia'  of  Gartaaiiy  ta  try  t&eir  haada 

ia  vulmtoa  thahwlaaaiad  aatca,  wWeli  ha 

oaitta  a  watk  ol  *wiifftiiiitd  jtam.'    Aad 

aiaott  dMM  ktha  way  ia  vhkhte  dafendt 


hinieM:  amiMi  Aa  paMUa  aotBif  of  the 
Oaiiiiai  rhiiitlitt  agahrtt  ihii  paopotaK 
Tftaae  att—pto,  ha  wya,.ani  aat  <ttaotty  ha 
pnaltii^  bal  migiii  km  umi.  mi  «Modet«jr 
daapkpai  *  4n  aatawpi.^f  goad  tidtatsid 
hrndt^  mtnt^  4bar  *<"W\^  willi  a  tm 


^^^^^»  ^^^^Wl*^^  "^Pt  l^v^^V* 


thera  !•  muuAj  wook  to  b«  Appftb^iMtod 
from  a  pabUoiiiMi  of  tiioh  pottPQi  ibr  tbe 
oaiiM  of  pnbiio  wonik  Both  poiU  itnd 
prooe  wrkon  woaM'  iM?a  to  d»  t«^  eilm- 
MpdistfT  tiiiBg»  indMd  if  t^j  woold  be 
m^ro  ftui^  with  oormptMHi  tlwui  tbo 
pobiie  jonrmh  cC  liM  ikj*' 

NovM»  peifaapi^  h«i  « ifutJL  poetinHnoitai- 
ised  another  great  poet  lo  tae  w%j  Goetha 
baa  doM  wkb  regard  to  Bjroo.  Taelatter, 
in  the  eeoood  part  o£  *  Pauat^'  appean  ae  S«- 
pkorioD,  the  offiipneg  of  Faast  aad  Helesft^ 
#r  of  tbe  deoib  of  toe  Qeraiaiiia  mindt  wed- 
ded to  the  plaetio  beauty  of  HeUas^  lo  the 
Gfoek  myth  fiaphodon  it  the  soa  of  Aohillee 
•Dd  Hekaa,  born  oa  the  laioa  of  theBleiaed« 
vinffedf  and  of  beaotifal  ttatorer  *>m1  kiUed 
by  JapUer^i  lightoiDgii  The  beeiatifttl  yooth 
Ml  Fauet  eaddbaty  fiule  dead  at  the  feet  of  hie 

CNita — 'the  Aaraola  mae«ta  cometiike 
venwarde,  the  lyie  and  the  noantle  remain 
oa  the  groundi'  and  the=  ehotua  inUmee  thai 
difge  :-^ 

.  .  .  '  WflsBten  *w1r  ^kxsh  kamte  su  klaf^en, 
Keideiri  fiitgen  inr  dein  Looe: 
Dir  in  kkr"  and  trfUMa  Ti^ra 
LM  and  Mi4h  war  ec^fti  nnd  fceaii 
Achi.  aim  EideagMck  geboren^ 
Hoher  Abneo,  jg^osser  £jraft^ 
Leider !  fruh  dir  selbst  verloren^ 
Jugendbliitbe  weggerafft; 
Scharfer  Blick  die  Wett  zn  BcJianen, 
Mitshm  Jedem  Heraenedreng, 
liebMglath  der  beetea  FraoHi 
¥nd  em  eigeoaAerOeeeag; 

Frei  las  wiUenloae  NetL 
So  entsweitest  du  gewalteam 
Dich  mit  Siste,  mit  Gesetz: 
Doch  zuletzt  das  hocbste  Sumen 
(My  dem  reinen  Muth  Gewicht. 
Wdlteet  Hevrliobes  gewiBflueai,->- 
Aber  ea  gebag  dir  niobk 
W«Bt  geyngt  ee  ?^IHUm  i^«Cey 
Der  dee  Sohiokael  fiieh  Tennununt^ 
Wenn  am  ungldokseligstea  Tage 
Blatend  alles  Tolk  yerotummt.' 

Ike  beaotj  and  perfiiaa  of  tfaeee  Unee  na- 
cessarily  eraporate  in  a  translation ;  boi  we 
nditoiB  Mr,  Tkeodote  Maitia'e  Tceiion  of 

'  Dirges  none  well  sing  in  sadness, 

Sntiottsly  we  ehaont  tky  fiite ! 
For  Hij  song  m  grief  or  gladness; 

like  thy  Mid^.was  ttr  and  gieatw 
Bom  to  earthly  bli8S»  meat  raaily 

CHfted,  of  a  aaee  sublime, . 
Yet,  a]^  I  called  henoe  too  earl^^ 

Nipp'd  like  blossom  in  its  prime. 
Tblne  a  vision  was  dxrine,  too, 

Thine  a  heart  tbat  felt  fbr  all; 
Womaa^s  fbndest  lore  was  tfahxe,  too^ 

Anda  aong  meet  imgieaL 
Te4  didel^  tke»  k»  wmrd^QeM^ 


Atfey^dte  wayward  io^vtoe  n/iSk 
Spurn  at  rale,  and  all  compliaooa 

With  the  laws  that  earb  the  will ; 
But  thy  soul,  at  length  yictodoai, 

Shall  fifom  wisdom  earn  its  ^m;     . 
Tboa  didit  seek  the  neatly  glem^ 

But  eoaldat  aoi  M«b  it  too. 
Who  doe§  attain  it  ?    Sad  lB<|Qk7, 

Which  from  Fate  wrings  no  reply, 
When,  on  the  day  of  anguiah  fiery, 

The  nations  mute  and  gory  lie.* 

That  which  distingnishes  Byron  from  all 
other  poets  of  this  century,  from  almost  all 
other  poets  that  have  ever  lired,  is  his  po- 
litical poetry.  He  had  little  sympathy  witti 
man  as  man,  and  Tittle  sympathy  with  meh 
as  individuals ;  but  he  had  profound  sympa- 
thy with  nations.  For  liberty,  wherever  be 
saw  it,  he  had  an  enttiusiasm  neither  fiittatfcAl 
nor  theoretical ;  neither  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
conspirator,  nor  that  of  a  philosopher ;  bnt 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  man  who  knew  somt^ 
-thing  of  the  breadth  of  the  worM,  who  was 
not  deficient  in  common  sens^,  and  yet  had 
abundant  store  of  feeling.  Here  was  a  sub- 
ject which  there  was  little  need  of  subtlety 
to  appreciate;  here  his  strength  of  grasp 
found  a  fit  ally  !n  his  magnificent  power  over 
imagery  : — 

*  Yet,  Freedoml   yet  tfay  kaimer,  tarn,  bat 

^yhjg, 

Streams  like  tko  tknndentom  sgwasltii^ 
wind; 

Ihy  trumpet  voice,  though  broken  now  and 
dying. 
The  loudest  still  the  tempest  loaves  be- 
hind.' 

These  w^re  lines  which  even  Wordsworth, 
little  as  he  was  disposed  to  appreciate  Byroa, 
acknawle(^ed  to  be  gennine  poecfey.  And 
ean  his  'Ode  to  Greece*  be  forgotienf  or 
those  stansas  in  the  second  canto  af  *  CMde 
Harold!'— 

'  This  mnathe&el,  thatmeborn  son  of  Greee^ 
If  Greece  one  troebom  patriot  vet  can  boast; 
Kot  such  as  prate  of  war,  but  skulk  in  peace, 
The  bondsmau^s  peace^  who  sighs  for  all  b^ 

lost, 
Yet  with  smooth  smile  his  tyrant  ean  aecoel^ 
And  wield  the  slavish  sickle,  not  the  aword ; 
Ah!  Greece  I  they  love  thee  least  who  a^Wv 

thee  most ; 
Their  bitlfc^  theJt  bfeod,  aad  tkM  eabtt^ 

reeerd 
Of  hero  sires»  who  abaaoa  thi  now  deganerttte 

koidal 


When  riseth 
When  Thebes 
'When  Athens' 

dued, 
When  0] 


'ahardlhoe< 

reamagahiy 
are  with  hearts  en- 


gmr  kirtii  to 


«MrM^»ba».b  iW. 


That  flH^iit  ibcntw-MsWi^t  b«n  not  till 
A  ihMifliiid  y«ai«  AttffM  MnF«  io  form  a 


An  hotir  nay  Iftf  it  in  <he  dust :  «nd  when, 
Cm  TCma  its  shatteiM  splendonr  renovate, 
Eecall  its  tirttMS  bwdL  tad  TMiqitidat  Time  and 

We  tWo'k  it  certain  tbat  a  great  portion 
of  the  estimate  in  which  Byron  is  held  on 
the  continent  is  due  to  his  political  tone ;  to 
bis  strong,  bat  not  extravagant  zeal  for  the 
ir^edom  of  nations.  Foreign  nations  are 
wore  ardent  in  ibeir  desire  for  liberty  than 
we  are,  precisely  because  they  have  less  of 
it;  and  they  value  more  a  poet  who  makes 
ii  bis  theme.  But,  moreover,  Byron  had 
the  trae  tone  of  natioaalism,  as  opposed  to 
pigLriotism  on  the  one  hand,  and  cosmopoli- 
«ta|)ism  on  tbe  otb^r.;  he  bad  raised  himself 
above  tbc  position  in  which  one's  own  coun- 
try is  regitfded  as  the  end  of  all  things,  with- 
out losing  the  sense  of  the  distinction  of 
Rations  between  themselves.  This  would 
seem  to  be  the  truest  mode,  at  present,  of 
regarding  mankind ;  for  cosmopolitanism  has 
Something  unreal  about  it,  it  is  the  view  of 
a  philosopher  who  communes  with  bis  own 
mmd,  but  is  neglectful  of  the  world  around. 
^SkeUaf  waan  odsot^oUlanf;  aad  hk  odee  to 
liberty  have  about  them  somethmg  visionary, 
Md  ttm  Anarttcal*  Campbell  and  Words- 
worth (in  his  sonnets)  have  written  political 
poems  which  come  next  after  those  oi  Byron, 
though  at  a  long  interval.  Both  of  these 
were  patriotic  rather  than  national  or  cos- 
mopolitan ;  Campbell  most  distinctively  so ; 
.a«d  hia  well-kaown  odes,  though  SaiUag  in 
.bnadth,  hare  a  flow  and  fre«»(M>m  only  in- 
Ifetior  to  Hm  poema  <d  Byrom  W^sirorth's 
vonneta,  eo  th«  <)tber  hand,  i^e  somewhat 
'dty  and  kiteU^aal,  thouofa  ftill  of  matter. 

There  is  one  poem  of  Byron  in  whidbk  tbe 
egotism,  though  existing,  is  yet  not  inordi- 
iHite,  am)  irhere,  oMsequently,  the  jmtiios  is 
pure  and  undistiiited ;  the  poet  baring  a 
true  notion  of  the  relation  which  he  himself 
1>car8  to  the  outer  world.  This  is  his  *  Epis- 
.Ua  to  Afigasta '  (his  sist^} ;  a  confession  of 
hm  own  fiailore  in  life,  which  cannot  but 

« if  nrf  iflMH«M»e  «r  atorsts  has  baen 
In  other  elements,  and  on  the  roda 

'  WpiaSk^  OTMtooked  «r  vnCmseen, 
I  have  sustained  my  share  of  woildty  shocks, 
The  £Milt  was  mine ;  nor  do  I  seek  to  screen 
My  ejboalri^kSiuawBftnSDX; 
I  have  been  onaaing  in  mine  overthrow, 
-fiha  etMtfidpiloi  af  jny  proper  wo4.* 

'  '  ifc  ia  Una  iiaMsmwag  cg«liim  (tboogb  in 
otiier  forms  <^  it)  that  moves  as  in^orns  and 


H^iw ;  tmd  It  Ib  «  very  Muiunl  t&ing*^en 
<ii6  "ptm  «g<]«ijftm  w4iioh  ktiowa  ef  noMig 
hut  ttaelf  and  its  own  enfteityras. 

Bbeliey  and  Byreii,  «ach  in  %  mnde  ia- 
fltanee,  endeavoured  to  eeeape  Mt  tn  their 
ewti  pefsonaKtiess  and  depiat  iiie  ontwaird 
world  with  an  impaitia)  eye ;  0beMey  in  the 
*Cenci,*  Byron  io  *Doii  fnm*  it  w$H  be 
proper  to  eo&ttider  hem  §m  tfiey  each  suc- 
eeeded  in  this  attempt 

The  ^  Cenei '  htm  reoeked  medi  praise  fm 
aeciimte  paintiiig  of  men ;  bat  thia  seems  to 
us  a  niislali?e.  The  langeage,  indeed,  is  mt- 
passingly  vigovoes,  and  many  of  thethonglilB 
are  most  •  striking  ;  ait  these  i>e)ofiged  to 
Shelloy  himself.  But  snreiy  the  charaoten 
are  very  credely  drawn.  How  ditferent  k 
the  unmlaemed,  caeeeiMs,  flendliko  viHanj- 
and  blooMiwstiness  of  Const  Oenci  from 
eveft  iiie  most  wieked  of  Shalcapefife's  char- 
aetersl  Mliebeth,  Riehard,  lago,  €k3neri), 
these  are  all  hmnan;  in  each  ease  we  see 
inew^dt  is  that  ^ey  become  what  they  are  ;it 
is  either  from  some  great  and  overpowering 
ambitidOi  or  freoi  meaBDats  aad  iimensibilitj 
of  nature*  or  iroin  lew  ievenoe  acting  on  a 
mind  that  has  aoeortoftited  itastf  -to  none  bat 
cuening  abd  ikhy  ^(^u^hta.  But  what  are 
Cenci's  motives,  predispositions,  desires? 
There  are  none.  And  is  anything  to  be 
made  of  the  character  of  Beatrice!  We 
doubt  it  exceedingly.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
that  placed  in  so  extcaordinary  and  dreadful 
position  4ttsbe  wa%  ail  ibbtie  shades  of  mo- 
tive and  impniae  may  have  been  annibilated 
by  tbe  one  thonght  aed  4^ar  that  had  posses- 
sion of  her ;  but  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  a  poet  with  a  true  insight  into  her  na- 
ture would  liave  found  something  more  than 
those  few  bold  lines  which  Shelley  has  drawn. 
The  chaffaoieristics  of  the  ^Catici'  are,  in 
fact,  very  mooh  the  tMSe  aa  thoste  of  the 
Greek  ptilya,  and  it  weaki  ocenpy^a  very  re- 
spectable place  among  them ;  not,  peiiaps, 
quite  so  high  as  the  *  Prometheus,'  the  *  An- 
tigone,' or  the  *  Medea,*  but  decidedly  above 
^•e  *  Seven  ilgahnffliai^*  or  the  *  Fiiloc- 
teteft.' 

*  i>eii/uati  ^iii^«i  h«»«ftan  I>eeiiteifliirb^, 
the  fullest  and  tmest  exhibition  of  Byvan^ 
nature.  There  is  extraordinary  pictnresqnc- 
ness  in  tha  dtfereat  aooies,  paiticQlarly  in 
the  first  four  books;  tbe  latire^  theegh  too 
savage,  is  cftan  good ;  and  the  ealburstB  of 
passion  aife  mere  genuine  and  perhaps  more 
splendid  than*  !tt  any  of'^yroti's  other  works. 
It  has  no  centfe^  israd  no  plot,  nor  properiy 
speaking  any  characters;  for  thede  lA  would 
have  demanded  oonoenUation  of  thought, 
whioh-  Byfea  laaked.  Yet,  wUh  all  itfe  faults, 
itisthegrealaatefBgneaVaibrtli.  No  critic 
of  '  Don >Bia»»<ntghtw«aritii»iitien'of  that 


/ 


■MNft  ^IVC^RIl  pftMftg^  tn  WoiCn  j6Wfe^*W  Wr- 


'  And  all  our  little  leuds,  at  least  all  mioe, 
pear  Jeffrey,  once  mj  most  redoubted  foe, 

'Km  far  as  riiym6  and  Criticism  combiUe 

9o  make  such  poppas  of  us  thic^  bdoif , 

Are  orer-;  hffr^  ft  healtb  to  ^icuM  Lang 

No  passage  tluit  Byron  ever  wrote  gives 
one  60  kindij  an  impression  of  him;  and 
Tiere  we  may  well  leave  bira.  It  Is  impossi- 
t)le  not  to  re^et  ttat,  by  his  early  deatn,  he 
lost  the  opportunity  of  earning  a  purer  and 
leas  cheanered  ftime  than  his  early  life  had 
won  for  nim  ;  but  he  bad  affected  Enrope 
with  a  power  that  he  could  never  have  equal- 
led in  any  other  line.  In  him,  as  well  as  in 
those  whom  we  have  classed  with  h'^m,  not 
we  alou6,  but  all  generations  of  Englishmen 
tnust  tek^  an  abiding;  interest.  They  are  the 
latest  of  onr  poets  whose  inspiration  was  not 
horrowed,  but  ortgfnal ;  those  of  the  present 
day  are  the  inheritors  of  their  ideas ;  and  if 
Uiey  have  excelled  the  eldef  generation  in 
care,  In  freedom  from  faults,  in  artistic  com- 
pleteness, they  lack  the  fire  and  strength  of 
that  time  when  poeti^  was  considered  not  so 
much  an  art  to  oe  perfected  ifl  isolation  as  a 
mearft  of  fonsing  men  to  great  thoughts  and 
great  deeds,  and  when  the  vety  failings  of  po- 
ets resulted  from  the  breadth  of  the  field 
that  they  endeavoured  to  occupy. 


-JLm.TV. — 1;    A   Short  Aee&vni  ff  tk$  Im- 

•  prmenimis  in  -Ghtnp&^ir  ii^d9  by  Bit 

•  WUHam  Cbngnve^  OtmptndlUr  if  ike 
B&^f  Labfyrttftny  ;  be^  tk$  wbiVHTKe  of 
a  PmiUHi  ^nmfSflrf  kr  Mmm  ike  9rd  cf 
i/My,  1815.    Lotf^on,  181B.  6ve. 

f .  Bhuk$  BUT  U  Fasti  et  PAimit*  4$  PAr- 
*'  iUArii  ,^  <mvrage    conthmd  li  1'fc4de  des 

ICdtes  de  I'EropereuT,  par  IfetA,  Ooit>nel 

d^Artlllcrie,  Ptni  de  «e«  Aidewie^mp. 

Paris.  4to.  1«W. 
H.  An  Act   i&  ^fAeni  9h$  Letw   ^ont^mht^ 

ih»  MMsin^y  Keeping,  and  Cartia^  of 

'   "'Gnnpdwder  and  OompoMms  ^  nn  J^ 

'  pknwe  NaHrej  and  mn/^tming  iht  Munth 

'  ftUtiHTe^Stde^  etnd  Uh  cf  Fweworim,    23 

andM  Viet,  ttif.   JM   (28th  Attgtwl, 
.    I8«)). 
4;  HHbp^  of  the  ltgportstfI49Hten€n^V^- 

'%n^  Botter^  R.A^  and  if  {Jhrre9p&ndmi9 

irekeUnff  to  fhe  Mtph^ion  of  €h»np6iod^  at . 
•  BHih  -;  ond  dte  Oondithn  of  JUtt^Ki^tnee 
"  iMfi  JfoMv/WMfM  '&f  GhtHpOfod^.  Or- 
'  ^fyttd  %^  "Me  Etmb  6t  Qommaat  t«  t>^ 


o,  Jrjfti  atpoTT  tf  jht  Jnctpotine  '^ofMfnttet, 
21st  July,  1866.  Printed  for  Hot  MajestyS 
fMsiioMvjp  OffiMb  Vbiw* 

^TflK  Chinese/  says  Uncte  Toby,  after 
discusshig  wjtli  the  Corporal  the  clafms  of 
Schwartz  and  Roger  Baeon  as  inventors  of 
gunpowder,  **  embarrass  us,  and  all  acconnta 
of  it  still  more,  by  boasting  of  the  inrentlon 
some  hundreds  of  years  fefore.'  This  says 
nearly  all  that  can  be  $aid  on  the  snUeet, 
and  Trim's  solution  of  the  question,  *Thfcy 
are  a  pack  of  Hafs,*  does  not  get  rid  of  the 
difficulty.  Substances  resembling  gunpowder 
in  character  were  undoubtedly  knawn  and 
used  in  the  East  at  a  very  early  period.  The 
deflagrating  properties  of  saltpetre,  whidi 
occurs  as  a  natural  product  in  nqany  parts  of 
Asia,  nyustfaave  attracted  early  attention,  and 
its  employment  as  an  ingredient  of  burning 
compositions  could  nol  fail  to  become  general. 
But  these,  though  used  in  warfare,  were  fn- 
cendiary  rather  than  explosive  in  their  action, 
and  the  fabulous  antiquity  assigned  to  the  in- 
Tention  of  gunpowder  by  some  cannot  be 
supported  by  cridence.  Modem  interpreta- 
tions and  ideas  have  been  attached  to  ancient 
terms  which  bear  no  such  meaning :  the  ^fifi- 
arms  •  of  the  Eastern  nations  were  probably 
only  darts  or  arrows  carrying  a  quantity  of 
burning  matter. 

M.  Fav6*6  quarto  forms  the  third  volnme 
of  the  Emjieror's  great  work  on  Artfllery,  tJie 
firetpart  of  which  appeared  as  a  small  octavo 
at  la^e  fn  1847,  tne  prefaee  bein^  dated 
*Port  de  Ham,  le  24  Mai,  1846.»  Tliis  coti- 
tained  a  general  plan  of  the  work,  which  was 
to  extend  to  five  voltimes.  The  table  of  cor)- 
tents  to  the  third  volume,  commencing  w}th 
the  history,  antiquities,  and  manufacture  of 
gunpowder,  has  not,  however,  been  closely 
adhered  to  \y  M.  Fav6.  Indeed  it  would 
appear  that  some  of  the  Bmperor^s  conclu- 
sions have  been  materially  affected  by  subse- 
quent researches.  Hius  the  second  chapter 
was  intindcd  to  prove  thai— 

*lm  anttee  i fe«  soAlune  isvealieii Ear*- 
otene/que  nilea  Ohhioia^  ni  les  Indicia)  ni  las 
Beraei^  m  las  Arabee,  n'oat  coabuo  avant 
noufi.* 


But  M.  F^v6 


tbat>^ 


^  ymi^S!^  dea  oanons  diez  les  nations  chr€- 
tiennes  remonte  authentiquement  &  une  date 
ant($i^eure  ^  1342  \  mais  &  cette  date  les  docu- 
ments qui  vont  6tre  produits  attesteront  un  art 
moins  avanc^  que  ches  les  Arabes  et  ne  per- 
metteront  gu^e  d'admettreuae  anteriority  d'or- 
igine.*^p.  ea 

And  ajjain^ 

'  'Lea  Anri^^aitteBt  ttT<^M  kepreut- 


eM  i  laoctr  des  prfli^eotit^s  par  U  t^r^  t^*- 
alye  de  U  poudre  h  canot)** 


The  first  eropIoyjniQ&t  of  im-*raMMi  Bmope 
he  peaces  '  sdrement  entre  Ics  ann^es  1270 
«t  1320 ; '  and  thi)  evidence  which  he  Adiki- 
ceg  leaves  little  doubt  tb«t  hk  ^oacloaioQ  is 
oorr^U  The  beginning  of  the  fottrteeoth 
century  maj^  tberefoi^  be  considered  the 
atartipg  point  for  all  investigations  into  the  his- 
tory of  gunpowder ;  for  before  that  time  there  is 
asHttle  interest  attached  to  it,  as  to  the  histo- 
ry of  steam  before  the  days  of  Sa vary,  Newco- 
men,  and  Watt*  Abont  two  hundred  yeai;s 
later»  in  the  reign  of  Queen  £lizabeth|  when 
the  importance  of  possessing  a  home-manu- 
facture was  first  lecognised,  gUQpowder-mills 
were  established  in  England  jBefore  this 
time  most  of  the  powder  used  was  imported 
from  abroad.  The  Evelyns  at  Long  I)itton 
and  Godstone  were  the  first  who  earned  it  on, 
on  a  large  scale,  though  the  mills  at  Faver- 
sham  were  probably  established  ^uite  as  early. 

Although  gunpowder  is  the  oldest  it  is 
s^ill  the  best  oi  all  known  explosives  for 
warlUke  purposes ;  and  although,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  improvements  la  the  details 
of  manufacture,  it  is  the  same  as  it  was  centu- 
riepagOy  when '  a  ground  handful  of  nitrfv  sul- 
phur, and  charcoal  drove  Monk  Schwartzes 
pestle  through  the  ceilings'  it  is  the  only  sub- 
stadce  which  chemistry  has  discovered  that 
can  be  used  with  safety  to  propel  a  bullet 
firom  a  gun*  Amongst  the  many  improve- 
mants  which  have  been  made  in  all  the  appli- 
ances for  killing,  gunpowder,  the  mainspring  of 
them  all,  baa  remained  unchanaed^  Many 
other  explosive^  most  of  them  ofreccnt  ia£d 
and  more  powerful  in  their  actioui  have  been 
bro;Qght  forward  and  tried;  but  the  very 
intansity  and  suddenness  of  their  explosions 
are  the  causes  of  their  rejection  by  tue  artil** 
leris^  for  whose  purposes  the  more  gradual 
combustion  of  ^npowder  is  bottei  suited. 
£veu  the  latter  is  found  too  sudden  and  try- 
iqg  for  the  endurance  of  the  mouster  guns  pf 
the  day,  requiring  as  they  do  exceptionally 
large  charges,  and  the  problem  with  all  artil- 
krymeft  atprcltoiitis  todam^  sobi^  eibctual 
means  of  oontrolling  and  modifying  ito  diorttp- 
thre  foree.  This  appaara  in  a  ^r  way  to  be 
accomplished,  not  by  making  any  change  in 
the  composition  of  ihaaobatiMPne,  but  bT  altov- 
ing  its  physical  properties — that  is,  the  size, 
sbape,  density,  and  hardnem  of  its  damHituent 
grains. 

The  jpowder-makcr^s  art  has  been  descri- 
bed witu  more  truth  than  elegance  as  being 
*  aB  dirt  and  danger;*  but  it  labours  uocler  even 
a  worse  imputation,  that  of  being  mora^mpiri- 
ciam.  Nothing,  certainly,  can  be  easier  than 
to  manufacture  a  rough  kind  or  gunpowder, 
WAth  the  aid  of  no  other  a]^plii|^6^  ^  aj 


M» 


myi^aynmd  'pfatia.  Bat  ^frats  ngforlnnajMy 
too  frequency  demonstrate  that  the  maftufaa' 
ture  of  a  strong  clean  powder,  which  shall 
be  uniform  in  its  pifayslba!  propcfrtitf  and  in 
its  action,  is  a  matter  neitber  of  ease  Dor  of 
cartaintgr,, particularly  when  carried  on  upon 
a  large  scale.  I^liara  ase^many  mcaties  ia 
the  various  processes  which  iMDi  ^  JWlii•lp«^ 
fectly  understoodf  and  maay  contiogeiicies 
depending  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
during  the  time  of  manc^cture.  lu  thk 
country,  too,  the  whole  t)f  the  preparation 
and  purification  of  the  ingredients  is  under^ 
taken  by  tlie  manufacturer,  necessitating  in 
eveiy  case,  at  least,  great  experioi«e  for  the 
attainment  of  uniform  results*  And  however 
lightly  the  science  involved  in  powder-making 
may  be  held  by  some,  it  is  incontestable  that 
no  foreign  nation  has  as  yet  been  able  to 
manufacture  gunpowder  which  can  compete 
with  that  made  at  the  Government  establish- 
ment or  by  some  of.  the  private  makers  ia 
this  country. 

Saltpetre,  constituting  as  it  does,  three- 
fourths  of  gunpowder,  is  its  mainspring.    It 
comes  to  us  frona  the  East  Indies,  principally 
from  Bengal  and  Oude.    In  these  countnes 
it  generally  occurs  as  a  white  incrustation  on 
the  soil,  being  also  mixed  with  it  to  a  con- 
siderable depui.    The  earth  is  scraped  up  and 
boiled  with  water ;  and  the  solution,  after 
being  concentrated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and 
evaporated  by  artificial  heat,  yields  impure 
crystals  of  the  salt,  which  are  largely  impor- 
ted into  this  country,  pa^k^  ^^  bags  of  ooarae 
sacking.    In  this  state  the  salt  is  known  as 
<  grough  saltpetre.'     The  bags  when  emptied 
of  thor  ooatants  ara  turaed  to  accomit  by  ()ie 
aaltpetre  rafiner,  who  a&ar  aoaluog  and  bet- 
ing them  to  extract  all  the  salt  with  which 
tb<^  ara  impregaated,  disposes  of  them  to.  the 
makara  of  ooane  wiappiiig..  paper,  for  ibe 
manufacture  of  which  tb«7  are  w^i  f^dapted. 
£asl  bdiaa  aattpNStra  has  hitherto'  bean. a 
very  ai^naiva,  luticla.    Daring  the  Indian 
Hiiuibiny  th^  prioo  rose  U^69L,  per  j{pix ;  within 
the  la^  far  years  it  has  sold  at  firom  SdL  to 
40^    That  furnished  by  Bengal  istmuoh  pi^ 
fermidt  tl^e  Alidcaa  and  i^fibaf  i<npo{^ 
fotchio^^a  lower  prica  in  consa^neufe  or  toe 
mach  £uig!er  quantity  of  impuritT  contain^ 
in  tboou    Whan  4«Jivased  in  iJbo  form  of 
^grougbaaltpatra'  it  ooatains  from  I  to.  10 
percent  4d  foreigp  matter  wbjch  mastba.i^ 
moved  before  the  salt  is  fit  for  use.    Thai  re* 
iaing  Gffooeai'  nnv  foUoi^ed  was  boixowed 
from  the  Frenchi  and  is  a  ,Tery  aioipla  W 
pretty  ona,  depending,  eatiral^r  on  tna  fret 
that  tha  aahpetra  is  graatlv  oaora  aoiubi^  io 
hot  than  in.ooid  watoi^  ^ilii]^  thawpiMriti^ 
prea(»n^prino)paIly  conoon  fait  and  upa^ 
salts  of  lime,  do  noi  present  tlM  pma  di** 
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tQit».  TbU  cmiaeB  tbe  sal^tre  to  c^jstiJIiw 
out  of  ft  solmtioQ  when  cooliog^  toid  the  im- 
parities  to  resiaiii  b^biad 

Sulphur  as  an  iBgredient  of  powder  re<}Kire# 
littlo  notice.  Tboogjb  we  Ate  supplied  prin- 
ciptlly  by  Sicilj  «jid  the  Tolcaftio  districjte  of 
tbe  Mediterntoeaoy  wo  are  by  no  means  de^ 
peftdent  on  them,  at  the  element  can  be  easily 
extracted  firom  the  iron'  and  copper  pyrites 
which  are  found  abuxidantly  in  this  oountry. 
The  foreign  sulphur  ooDtaiQa  from  three  to 
four  per  cent  eai*thy  Imparities,  and  the  finest, 
ksown  as  ^  Lercara  firstSi'  fetches  at  present 
sbont  *lL  fev  ton  in  tbe  I^ondon  market  The 
priTate  powder-makers  geoenlly  get  rid  of  the 
uDporities  by  a  simple  melting ;  at  the  Boyal 
powder  factory  a  more  expensive  and  tedious 
procesa  of  distillation  is  followed..  .  As  an  iu- 
gredient  of  powder,  sulphur  is  chiefly  valuabls 
00  sceo^at  of  the  low  temperature  at  which  it 
inflames,  thus  £scilitatiog  ignition  and  accel- 
cmting  combustion* 

ChiU'coaly  though  ehemically  a  simple  sub- 
aUuce,  is  the  ingredient  which  is  least  under- 
•tood.  This  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  little  studied  by  chemists  at  home  or 
sbroad*    A  good  paper  on  charcoal  as  an  in- 

Kdient  of  gunpowder  has  yet  to  be  written, 
ere  is  litUe  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  unexplained  anomalies  in  powder-making 
(Ispend  DQore  or  less  directly  on  tbe  charcoal 
the  fitness  of  which  for  the  purpose  depends 
mainly  on  t}ie  method  adopted  for  obtaining 
it  Chemical  analysis  fails  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion why  one  kind  of  wood  afibrds  a  better 
cbanosl  for  powder  than  another*  So  does 
microscopical  examinaticui.  AU  thai  can  be 
Mid  is  that  tbe  lighter  woods  generally  yield 
lighter  and  more  combustible  cnarcoals.  And 
yet  the  dogwood  or  wild  <;ornel-tree»  whiok 
man^facturem  say  makes  the  strongest  of  all 
powdeiB|  and  which. is  exclusively  used  for 
tke  floe  powder  employed  with  oar  breech- 
l^ng  acerarms,  is  a  dense,  comparatively 
heavy,  slow-growing  wood.  In  the  elaborate 
^pearcbea  of  Biinaeo»  Schischkofi^  and  Von 
Karolyi,  leapeeting  the  products  of  the  com- 
hostion  of  g^npowdei^  tJois  question  of  diffei- 
^  doscriptiona  of  cnarcoal  seems  to  have 
bsen  entirely  overlooked,  and  unfortunately  it 
iffW^  to  be  one  not  easy  of  solutioa.  For 
even  the  charcoal  of  a  single  species  of  wood 
)^fiHU(d!tp,iraigr«  not  oi^  in  densityi  bn^  in 
okemifat  composition,  with  the  temperature 
4:vnjlch  xi  has  been  produoed,  thus  greatly 
^^licatiM  the  question. 

Aider,  wiBow»  Aod  dogwood  are  the  only 
y^^fiH^  in  ihe  Government  establishmeot 
J"^  wW  fj&9ntry--*-the  ♦w.<;i  fornaer  fof  cannot 
^Wf  ^Wh^tt^  ex<?q^\Yely  for  thatintanded 
^y^ioiflU  niH/^  ^ox»if  fns^rs  use  theaam^ 


fenexa^j  mplof ing  the  dogwood  for  tbe 
nest  sportintf  powder;  and  using ^ko  other 
icheapet  woo^  toi  pommon  I^lasting  powder. 
ThojttghaU  three  j/ooikgrnw  well  in  Euglandt 
tbegrca^r<partof  theGovernnoLent  contracts 
aresupplieobv  Bdgium  and  Holland,  Snssci, 
however,  yielding  large  quantities  of  fime 
alder  and  willow^  The  wood  is  £elled  in  thu 
spriug  of  the  year,  cut  into  len^tlits  of  three 
ieet»  and  peel^  in  which,  state  it  is  delivered 
by  the  contractors.  Dogwood,  which  is  cu^ 
when  small*  is  made  up  into  long  bundles^  and 
is  worth  from  12L  to  XbL  per  ton ;  alder  an4 
willow  oostiiig  about  a  third  of  the  price. 
There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  prices 
of  woods  of  late  years  in  consequence  of  a 
greater  demand  en  the  Continent 

The  art  of  combining  the  three  ingredients 
and  preparing  £ram  them  powders  of  various 
sized  grains  of  different  degrees  of  hai'dness 
and  polish,  is  very  mi|oh  as  it  was  left  to  us 
bv  the  fertile  geaius  of  Sir  William  Coogrevq. 
Various  modiEcationd  in  thts  machin^ary  used 
hawefcom  time  to  time  been  proposed,  and  of 
late  years  several  patents  have  been  taken  oat 
for  improved  methods  of  efiecting  the  incoj;- 
poration^  but  as  a  rule  the  routine  of  mamj- 
factnre  is  the  same  every  where  as  it  has  bean 
for  the  last  fifty  years» 

The  ingredients  are  weighed  out  and  mhur 
ed  in  the  proportions  requnred  ;  the  saltpetre 
moist,  as  it  comes  from  the  refinery^  the  sul- 
phur and  charcoal  in  a  state  of  fine  nowdef, 
the  former  having  been. ground  under  kou 
rollers,  the  latter  in  a  species  of  mill  reseo^ 
bling  a  large  cofTee^mill.  To  convert  the 
mixture  into  powder,  a  long  and  carefal  gria4- 
iugor  ineorporatiou  under  heavy  'ruapeia.' 
of  iron  or  stone  is  necessary.  The  ipere 
mixture,  at  first  termed  *^eeu  charge,'  ds^- 
fem  from  ||;unpowder  in  being  not  neaiiy  so 
easily  ignit^,  and  in  being  much  slower  Ip 
burning.  It  is  the,«lowness  of  combustiop 
which  renders  accidents  in  the  mixing-hoas^ 
more  terrible  than  explosion  in  any  of  tne 
subsequent  processes*  The  slow  and  laating 
flame  produced  bums  into  the  bone,  instead 
of  scorching  and  dashing  ita  victims  to  pieoep^ 
as  finished  gunpower  does.  Tbe  difference 
in  effects  may  be  well  illuslrated  by  buruinff 
It  little  powder  and  an  equal  ooantUy  of 
'jgreen  charge '  on  a  glass  plate.  The  former 
fiMhea  oS^  ieaving  no  xesioii^ie,  aud  do^  the 
glass  no  injury  ;  wlule  the  latter  will  ooat  it 
with  portiona  of  half4»irnt  saltpetre  aud 
brimstonct  and  shiver  it  to  piec^k  Boft»- 
luttely*  acciflents  to  tihe  mixers  are  oompa^^ 
lively  xare.  The  last  on  .record  t^ok  plac^ 
at  Mess^  Eall'a, Works  at  Feversham  in 
1867  and  i;efiulted,iii  the^death  Qf  four  n^ 
whose  jbodiesVhen  recovered  were^accorfUiW 
ioL  4^,  u^sj^iier  <i9r<ofi,nty '  b]»ck»  and  oha^tt^ 
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^tid  Irorihljly  «Rififftirecl.'  Nocatiscf  was  at- 
signed  fcfr  the  ^cement,  and  it  is  irajiossible 
even  to  gness  at  one  where  snch  care  and 
^recatitfwi  are  exercfeed  m  are  nsirai  in  idl 
large  gunpowder  fkctories*.  Bnt'the  lesson 
*taugbt  by  snch  accidents  is  plainly  this,  that 
-fte  danger  of  powder-mabing  begins  at  the 
beginning  ;  and  that  from  the  very  conl- 
menccnaent  too  great  care  and  precantion, 
•eneu  in  preparing  the  ingredients,  cannot  be 
^erercised. 

A  visitor  to  any  of  the  great  establishments 
idll*  be  struck  with  the  apparently  needless 
•precautions  which  tcre  observed.  From  the 
buildings  in  which  the  ingredients  are  refined, 
to  the  magazines  where  the  finished  product 
is  stored,  the  same  care  and  vigilance  are  ex- 
ercised to  guard  against  the  accidental  iiltro- 
dnction  of  any  fragment  of  ir^n,  or  stone,  dr 
aand,  however  minute.  More  obvious  dan- 
cers, snch  as  lucifer  matches,  cigar  lights, 
ic,  it  is  pesumed  are  guarded  against  by  an 
examination  of  the  clothes  of  every  person 
•who  is  allowed  to  enter  the  factory.  Thb 
danger  attending  the  introduction  of  frag- 
ments of  iron  or  gritty  particles  is  the  risk  of 
"their  getting  under  a  workman's  foot  on  the 
■fiber,  or  amongst  any  part  of  the  machinery, 
and  so  causing  a  spark,  which  would  at  once 
ignite  the  clouds  of  powder  dust  with  which 
^^iything,  even  the  workmen's  clothes,  are 
•aturaied.  Hence  the  floors  of  all  powder 
'buiMings  are  covered  with  leather,  fastened 
'do'wn  with  copper  tacks,  a^d  kept  constantly 
mdfst;  and  no  one  is  permitted  to  enter  or 
'itet  foot  in  one  till  he  has  donned  large  mag- 
azine shoes  made-  enth*^  of  leather,  which 
sfre  never  allowed  to  be  taken  out  of  the  door. 
•  "Wie  itrgorporation  or  miHing  of  the  green 
Aai^  is  the  principal  operation  in  powder- 
tUabng  ;  indeed,  it  is  powder-making.  The 
cfharge  goes  to  the  mill  a  mere  mixture,  and 
•leaves  it  gunpowder.  Nothing  that  it  after- 
wards nndergoes  adds  to  its  strength  or  ex- 
plosivcness  ;  the  succeeding  operations  are 
inerdy  intended  to  make  it  into  the  most  con- 
venient ft>rm  for  use,  storeage,  and  transport 
^e  tnillhig  is  •  done  by  subjecting  the  mix- 
ture to  the  action  of  two  large  iron  edge-Tun- 
•crs,  weighing  about  foor  tons  each,  working 
round  a  perpen^Cular  spindle  on  a  cast-iron 
T)ed.  In  the  older  mflfs  t^c  edge-runners  and 
^  «w  made  of  bhrck  Derbyshire  marble. 
3By  the  Act  of  Parfiament  the  charge  nrust 
*not  exceed  SH  lbs.  in  wcSght  fbr  fine,  and  60 
Itk  for  blaatitig  powder,  so  gfe^  is  the  risk 
'flf  accident -in  the  trituration  iind  prtessure  to 
irhioh-  the  powder  is  subjected.  The  miff- 
tnafi  'occa^iottaHy  enters  the  mill  ix>  moisten 
tt^Vsbrtrrge  wit9i  distffled  water,  and  to  rain 
fc'tip  ffota^i^e  to  time,  whife  two  wootfrti 
^pIongk^'TOred  to*  the  rQuufis  hoopthtfdE>Atf> 


posSflott  froiti  working  awar  flrofn  nnderifccm. 
•ftiB  amount  of  ^water  added  from  tune  to 
time  is  very  «light,  only  enough  to  pterent 
the  charge  flying  off  as  dust,  but  not  enotrgli 
to  dissolve  and  crvstalKse  the  saltpetre,  wfiich 
would  destroy  alf  the  incorporation  that  "bad 
been  effected,  and  certainlv'  not  enotigfi  to 
retard  in  any  way  the  explosions  which  so 
often  bappen.  The  time  of  incorporggkm 
variee.  It  is  found  that  in  a  few  hours,  gdce- 
rally  f^om  three  to  five,  according  to  tte 
weight  and  speed  of  revolution  of  the  nm- 
ners,  a  thorough  incorporation  is  effecte^t 
and  that  the  resulting  powder  will  not  be  be- 
nefited in  strength  by  continuing  t^e  process, 
though  it  may  be  to  a  slight  extent  infipruv- 
ed  in  quality;  leaving  less  residue  on  cotn¥n»- 
tion,  a  point  of  great  importance  with  ow 
marksmen  and  sportsmen  as  regards  tfce  fbnl- 
ing  of  their  pieces.  Hence  nne  sporting 
powder  is  sometimes  milled Ibr  twelve  honre; 
that  used' with  oor  Bnflelds  and  Sniders  not 
^  much  as  half  of  this  time.  Cheap  blasting- 
powder,  and  the  stuflT  ^hich  is  export^ 
for  the  Africans  aod  Chinese,  in  addition  to 
having  a  less  proportion  of  saltpetre,  rcceire 
hardly  any  milling  at  all.  vhiat  time'  Ss 
money,  is  pecuRar^  applicable  to  powdw- 
making,  for  with  a  limited  number  of  mlBf^ 
and  being  by  law  only  allowed  to' work  a 
certain  weight  of  charge  in  each,  a  mamf- 
facturcr  can  only  produce  a  limited  quantity. 

The  process  of  incorporation  is  fir  the  moA 
dangerous  of  all  the  operations  connected 
with  gunpowder.  In  the  mifls  alone  nmy 
expioCTDi^d  be  expected ;  in  all  other  process^ 
they  are  the  exception,  and  fbrtunately 'finr 
and  fkr  between.  -Hence  the  restriction  at  to 
the  amount  of  mill  charges.  But  the  acci- 
dents are  rarely  attended  with  fktal  injurit*. 
The 'mills  being  self-actbg,  do  notreqttfi* 
constant  watching ;  so  the  miHmen  onty  en- 
ter them  occasionally,  to  moisten  tbe'cfaftroe 
or  rake  it  up  from  the  bed;  conbe^uentnf, 
the  chances  of  their  being 'caught  by  an  ex- 
plosion are  sm^ll. 

The  structure  of  the  buildings  is  the  1!^W- 
est  possible,  the  ends  being  of  brick,  the  iwf 
and  sides  of  thin  boarding,  so  ft  at  when  a 
charge  explodes  under  the  mnnisTS,  the  fdteb 
of  the  *blow'  is  expended  on  the  boardfaj^ 
instead  of  being  confined  and  damaging  tbe 
maAinery.  '  ' 

On  the  thorough  and  eftctihd  itHHiri^ 
which  it  receives  depends  a  great  ddri  df  IKS 
excd!#nce  of  Efiglisni  pbwder^  and  no  othisr 
method  of  incorp6ration  has  been  devised 
which  gives  equalTr  good  r^uhs.  '  The  nse 
of  incorporating  mills  is  becoming  general^ft 
Ihrefen  cbuntriBS,  knd  ^dhally  supefsediuj; 
the  Pr€fnch  •Monhns^VplJoiJi*  attd'*tf6tflh|^ 
A  tdflnotfoxj  in  the lorifite' df  wWift th^tkibr' 
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pttflkm  k  Mftinp^d  vrndt^  %  minber  of  !am 

ftloBff  wiA  n  number  of  tnetal  Mlt,  Md  «c> 
tod^  iDoorpdratod.    TkeM   processes  ore 
•elAer  fo  ol^tiNil  nof  bo  esfeditioviB  M  tbo 
SaigMi  prooesis  ttd  H  rAnjtaMj  be  nMerted 
tlmt  il  i»  imposfeible  t^  prodnee  good  grmpow- 
^r  #it)H>iii  liaffiig  i^ottrse  to  the  fucerpoM- 
ti%  niH.    GQBpowdeir  befogs  not  a  chernieal 
eompound,  but  a  mere  neehaBical  m^ttnio,  It 
iriloiwft  tbut  themeio  intknate  and  thorough 
'Hm  mixture  w  tbe  bettor  w4lt  be  tbe  powder 
piodaoed ;  and  it  maj  be  taken  for  grafted 
tbal  BOtki«g  bat  a  meebanical  <^eratioB  will 
•offieoto  effoel  t^e  Aototigb  ttixmg  reqitired. 
The  powder  leates  tbo  mlD  ha  a  ftate 
fiUlf  of  fiofb  cake,  kDown  teebnically  as 
^ttil^Bake,'  and  partly  of  dust.    In  this  state, 
tfamigh  perhaps  as  ^efcely  explosive  as  at 
Mj  other,  H  is  not  fit  for  tbe  ase  of  tbe 
aiwierist  or-sportsman.   In  additfon  to  being 
in  an  iaeonvenient  form  for  use,  the  preseiice 
of  a  large  quantity  of  dost  renders  it  pecu- 
liarly lii&e  to  altraet  moistttre.    The  first 
<bk)g'io  be  done  wMi  it,  then,  $8  to  compress 
Htnto  hard   cakes  in  the  hjdrai^e  press. 
ffo  efi^  this,  it  is  pHaeed  between  ^a^nvetal 
<r«opper-pla(l^,  fe  layrt*  afcont  half  an  incji 
firtA,  packed  in  a  strong  massive  box  of 
wood,  lined  with  b^omo,  and  sobjected  to  a 
prsBsore  rf  70  t<ft)«  on  the  square  f>ot,  b^ 
s^Bitng  th«e  converted  into  *  press-cake^*  a 
lisrd  eottipact-oake  resembling  slate  in  ap- 
f«waace.    If  small-arai  powder  of  dogwood 
«lHttcoal  is  being  made,  it  receives  only  6-7th8 
•f  tbe  pressure;    On  the  amount  of  pressnre 
tile  cake  reoeives  mainly  depends  the  qnick- 
liesB  of  ^t  finished  powder.    Indeed  it  de- 
pwds  entirely  on  it  if  the  meal,  before  press- 
wg,  contains  a  nmform  quantity  of  moisture, 
««[  if  tbe  cake  is  broken  up  into  grains  of 
iniform  sixe  aw!  shape.  The  htgWy-explosrre 
vnH'Cake  may  be  oonrerted  by  groat  pressure 
^  a  snbtilance  so  hard  and  compact  that 
wben  ignited  it  takes  a  perceptible  time  to 
toQsdme.  Most  of  the  dlmcoltiee  experienced 
■^fc  obtaiiring  miifbrm  results  in  powder-making 
•rise  in  the  operation  of  ptessmg.     As  at 
f^sent  practised,  the  pressure  is  malntaitied 
tS*  fc  bk)ek  k  forced  a  certahi  distance  into 
Ac  press-box,  coMaitfing  ti»e  layers  of  pow- 
der between  Ifti*  ptetcs.  Hence  unless  exactly 
4b  same  quantity  of  material  is  placed  inthle 
j«  each  time,"  and  unless  it  contatin  exactly 
*«  8a»e  amount  art  moisture,  the  resulting 
I***»-«ikewill  vary  both  in  density  and  har£ 
^*^  W^  small  qnantWes  only  handled  at 
**^  Of  were  the  swbstiftices  -not  affected 
*f  ^ttospherlc  change,  the  difllculties  to  he 
«^trceme  worfd  be  trifling.      But  when 
I^Bfittes  vwyiMf  in  weight  ir<m  600  to 
wlW.i  aod'tadWiifcg  vatying  amounts -df 


teoistttfe,  «re  pressed  al  once,  it  is-  impossible 
«o  ^aMntee  uniform  resuks,  having  due  rt- 
gard  to  iwpidfty  and'  ficilHy  of  mimtifaettfte. 

A  piece  of'  press-cake  bums  comparatrre^^ 
ripv^y ;  that  is,  the  tine  of  burning  is  a^ 
preciab^e,  and  no  instanlaneotts  "fiash  fs  pro- 
daced.  But  it  nmst  not  be  inferred  froih 
this  that  the  danger  c^  accidents  in  pressiffe 
is  thereby  lessen^,  or  that  there  is  less  h£ 
of  lifo  in  the  operatien  than  in  otiiors.  On 
the  contrary,  accidents  in  press^ouses,  par- 
ticularly when  the  powder  fe  under  pressure, 
are  not  unconraoon,  and  are  the  most  violent 
of  all  explosions  connected  wiA  the  mann- 
fhctnre  of  gunpowder.  Of  twenty  great  ex- 
plosions which  happened  in  powder-works 
between  May,  18^,  and  December,  18^, 
putting  the  frequent  mmor  explosions  of  hi- 
cofpoiating  mills  out  of  the  question,  no 
fower  than  four  originated  in  presa-houscs, 
vfe^  one  at  Messre.  CorHs  aad  Harvey's,  ttt 
Hounslow,  in  185^;  another  at  the  DaWin- 
collig  Works  in  1861*;  a  thirJ  at  Messffe. 
Bharp*s  fiictory  at  Chilworth,  in  1664 ;  and 
the  fourth  at  the  EweH  Works  in  18i5,  en- 
tailing a  total  loss  of  life  of  sixteen  persona. 
It  is  often  dfflicult  in  the  cases  of  great  ex- 
plosions, where  generally  two  or  three  biiifd- 
ings  are  exploded  successively,  leaving  not  a 
stone  behind,  to  ascertain  which  was  thc^ first. 
The  cases,  howevef,  of  the  four  presses 
-mentioned  appear  to  be  free  from  all  dorfbt  of 
this  kind.  •  • 

The  ouantity  of  gunpowder  allowed  to  be 
at  one  ^me  in  a  press-house  is  restricted  by 
tbe  Act  of  Parliament  to  TO  cwt;  and  <n 
this  quantity  only  one^half  is  to  be  snt^cted 
to  pressnre  at  a  tirne.  The  wording  of  the 
Act  is  too  plain  to  be  evaded. 

'"The  quantity  of  gunpowder  to  be  siibjected 
to  pressure  at  one  time  m  any  press-nouse 
^hall  not  exceed  ten  lie&dred  weight:*  i 

And  again : — 

*  The  quantity  to  be  at  any  on6  time  !n  any 
press-house  ....  shaH  npt  exceed  twice  the 
quaotitieB  hereby  allowed  to  be  subjected  to 
ppeawe.* 

Th*  object  of  reit^Qtlnfi;  the  qtrtrtitftfesf  B, 
however,  entiiely  defeated,  inasmuch  as  nO 
rules  are  laid  down  regarding  the  distances 
-that  press-bouse*  must  be  from  olief  powder 
buildings.  A  fraction  of  the  qnantity  allowed 
would,  ^exploded,  inevitahly  destro^  the  lives 
^  all  persons  hi  HhehovsGi  at  t^tmie;  an^ 
tmlesa  some  +estrfction8  arc  enforced  respedJ- 
ing  the  ^stances  of  adjacent  i)tfTMHngs,  tl* 
object  of  the  clause  in  the  Act;TW.,  to  prev^ 
thenon-ignitloti  ctfthese,i8  of  coarse defoated, 
as  sad  experience  but  too  frequertiy  proves.'  ^ 

The  quantity  of  powder  to  be  8nbriiifted*tb 
<honext  operation  w  liie  mantJfttftute,  viri, 
*corwiig*-or*gfanitlating,'  fe  aH»  restrfcted. 


*«l^. 


Twdve  tomdred  wai|^t  k  ihi&  nM^imosi  tb4t 
may  be  operated  on,  aad  not  mor^  thao 
twice  that  quaoti^  i^  to  be  io  tbe  buildiag 
wb^e  ^e  proceia  ia  «Earried  out.  But  tibere 
ia  the  tame  ailence  io  the  Act  aa  to  the  dia- 
tancea  of  granalatiDg  Looses  from  other  build- 
ipga  contaimng  powd^;  and  the  legal  en- 
actmenU  intanded  to  aecure  the  lafatj  of  the 
workineQ  are  thus  rendered  noil  and  void. 

The  '  corning '  or  '  grannlating '  proceaa  is 
that  in  which  tho  hard  slate-like  preaa-cake 
ia  broken  np  into  ike  gEaioa  of  Tariona  aiaaa 
required  by  the  maaouictarer^  The  former 
term  is  derifed  from  the  old  ^  corning  ukMr 
chines  with  shaking  frames ;'  and  the  latter 
from  the  Unproved  ^anulating  machine,  the 
bvention  of  Sir  William  Congreve.  But  in 
moi^  cases  where  the  new  machines  have 
auperaeded  the  old,  the  older  term  is  alill 
retained*  The  old-£sshioned  machine  con- 
sists of  a  large  frame  of  wood  sospendad 
from  the  roof  hy  ropes,  And  put  in  motion  Iqt 
A  crank  underneath.  On  this  are.  fixed  a 
number  of  sievea,  having  double  bottoms  of 
atroi^  parcbmenti  the  holes  in  the  lower 
being  smaller  than  those  in  the  upper.  Into 
each  is  thrown  a  quantity  of  press-cake  and 
two  cheeae-ahaped  disc^  of  ligfm»  vitas  ;  and 
the  machine  being  started,  the  frame  oscil- 
lates round,  creating  a  hideous  din,  and 
throwing  oat  douds  of  powder-dusU  The 
discs  shaking  about  in  the  sieves  break  the 
cake  to  pieces,  and  the  grains  pass  through 
the  first  parchment  and  are  retyped  on  the 
second,  the  dust  fiEdling  through  to  the  fioor. 
Whence  it  ia  shovelled  up  afler  the  corning  is 
complete.  Th^  whole  process  is  as  clum^ 
and  dangerous  a  one  as  could  well  be  devis- 
ed. The  granulating  machine  of  Congreve 
is^  on  the  oontrarv,  a  safe  and  simple  one.  It 
consists  essentially  of  three,  sometimes  four 
pairs  of  toothed  faronae  rollers,  arranged  in  a 
slanting  direction  consecutively,  one  above 
the  other,  and  having  slanting;  rectangular 
sieves  leading  from  under  each  pair  to  the 
tpp  of  the  next.,  Underneath  the  whole  is  a 
long  slanting  frame,  containing  parallel 
screens  covered  with  wire  gause  of  various 
sizes  of  mesh,  with  a  heaped  underneath  aU  to 
retain  the  dust.,  The  presa-cake  is  carried 
up  to  the  top  pair  of  rollers  on  an  endless 
band,  and  passiiuc  between  them  is  broken 
up  into  grams,  which  fall  on  the  first  sloping 
siev^  at^  pass  tbrough  it  if  small  eno^h; 

3  if  not,  are  carried  on  to  the  next  pair  d 
lersiand  ao  oa.  The  grains  which  pass 
tail  on  the  iqi^per  screen  q7  the  long  framei 
whid),  aloxtf  with  the  aievesi  are  kept  in  a 
contimifl  atate  of  vibfatioii  by  the  action  of 
the  machine.  There  are  generally  .  three 
tiers  of  acreeuf.  ^ach  leading  down  to  wood- 
en boxea  wh^c^  re^ve^  ihe  fixmhe^  gnUna 


of  various  uiesi  w\Mh  ^^  ^oo  Urge,  are  seot 
throagh  the  machine  agiun,  and,  if  too  amaO, 
are  sent  back  to  the  ineorporaiting  mills  to 
be  reworked  far  a«  hour  or  ao.     The  ma- 
<^iae  ia  self-supplying  tmd  seil^w<^kiog,  so 
that  after  filling  a  laige  hopper  with  presi^alle 
the  workmen  can  retire  to  an  out-hooee  pro- 
tected hy  a  atroM;  travene,  and  start  the 
madiine,  which,  when  the  hopper  is  empty, 
riou|s  a  bell  to  show  when  the  work  ia  finished. 
^  To  judge  from  Uie  large  proportien.  of  ae* 
cidents  which  take  pUee  in  coming-heoses, 
the  process  would  appear  to  be  a  specially 
dangerous  one.    Of  tne  twenty  accidents  m 
nine  years  previously  lelerred   to,  no  hm 
than  nine  originated  in  coming  or  granula- 
ting houses,  an  average  of  pne  per  anmua. 
This  appears  to  bo  a  very  lai*ge  average,  aa4 
a  very  terrible  one  when  the  great  kms  of 
life  and  property  entailed  is  tidcen  Into  ao^ 
count    At  the  Battle  Worka  in   18#0  a 
corning-house  exploded,  killing  one  man; 
the  same  vear  another  eiploded  at  the  U^ 
fort  Works  in  Ar^ieshire,  killing  six;  is 
18^3,  at  the  Ewell  Worits  in  Surrey,  anothv 
followed,  exploding  also  a  glaaing  houae,  and 
killing  Uiree;  and  in  Deoemb^  the  samt 
year,  the   great  explosion  at  the  JKaim 
Works  in  Argyleshire,  orienting  ia  a  grsa- 
uIating4iou8e,  took  place,  m  which  aeven  ef 
the  unfortunate  worluQea  were  instantly  kill- 
cd,  and  eight  others  terribly  burnt  and  ia- 
jured.    This  was  perhaps'  one  of  the  wortt 
explosiegss  in  a  powder  faotorj  on  reeord. 
The  fiarae  was  communicated  from  the  grsA- 
ulating-house,  in  succession,  to  n  pre»-hoass 
distant  150  yards,  to  a  gUzing-house  distant 
100  yards  from  tlie  presa-house,  then  to  a 
dusting-house  200  yards  distant   from  the 
press-houae,  then  to  a  double-presa  housB 
about  200  yards  distant  from  the  last,  ao4 
finally  to  a  glazing-house  at  the  aanse  disr 
tance.    Some  of  these  exploded  almost  Ur 
multaneously  ^itb  thegramilatii^-^ouse ;  bat 
from  the  others  the  workmen  uiaoi^;ed  tp 
get  clear  before  the  explosion,  escaping  with 
a  few  burns  and  wounds  from  falling  timbenL 
The  other  explosions  of  granulaUng-houses 
were,  osxe  at  the  Faversfaam  Works  in  18H 
in  which  two  men  were  killed ;  an  oId-iash> 
ioned  corning-house  at  the  Roslin  Woda^ 
near  Sdinburgh,  in  i860,  one  man  killed ( t 
|;ranulating-house   at    the  Melfbrt    Works 
in  the  same  year,  in  which  three  men  kd 
their  lives ;  and  two  olbers  in  December  hril 

{ear,  eae  at  the  Blackbeck  Worka  netf  Am- 
leside,  killing  three  of  the  workmep,  imd  ^ 
pther  at  Faversham  which  expleded  alse  $ 
double  presa-house  and  a  chaige-magaciBA 
and  sacrificed  theliv^  of  eleven  people.  H^ 
total  loss  of  life  in  these  nine  explosions  wai 
th^^for^  thirty-seven  ki}!^^.  the  j^umber  U 


This  grievMs  km  9t  lif«  it  th«  more  lo  b» 
iifkoni^  bommo  ib6M  h  d^  resMi  wky 
breAkiDg  the  preift^^Jc*  i«to  tmitt  ikocild  li« 
ooewbit  wm€%  4$tig9kmm  tbtta  iMf  other 
opemtioa  in  powdetvtnftkkigf.  At  eome  Well 
ngokted  faeioriw  the  grMolMing  e^eniiioB 
it  eeotklered  a  ptrfeoUj  wfe  one,  «qd  more- 
oMr  ike  madiiMS  $m'  c«Mtr»ctod  in  e«oh 
s  vtj  that  the  pnteooe  of  *  worinsun  when 
Uiev  ase  in  notion  k  not  Maired.  The 
reel  oikne  of  the  (reqoeoejr  of  the  dia«s|evi 
af^tan  to  be  that  if  there  it  oareleMMes  or 
wtat  of  precaution  anywhere,  whether  ia  not 
lofliciently  eliminating  all  ehance  of  dirt  or 
grit  entoring  the  powder  at  any  etage,  or 
even  any  of  the  iagredienti  before  mixioff  ; 
or  in  the  method  orhandKng  or  working  w 

Kder  by  the  mou  tlMmeelree ;  the  graou- 
^honse  is  the  plaoe  where  Bbch  care- 
lemefla  will  be  Uie  moat  tore  to  telL    The 
iceidental  preeenee  of  gritty  particles  may 
ifoiie  the  powder  by  frktioa  ia  the  machine 
itKlf;  bcvt  the  great  canse  of  daager  would 
tffmi  to  be  the  large  qnantity  of  powder- 
(bit  oaoted  by  the  granidating  or  coniiti|f 
pocest,  which  eoats  every  nart  of  die  builcU 
itgy  roof,  walls,  and  floor  tnickly.    The  ri«k 
of  ex^osjoa  must  be  very  great,  eaosed  by 
men  walking  aboot  m  ttiia  building,  when 
grtat  care  is   not  excsdted,  that  the  floors 
sre  covered  with  leather  secarsd  with  copper 
suit,  and  that  the  shoes  Worn  by  the  men 
not  ody  contain  ao  iron,  bol  are  never  snf 
fcred  to  toacb  ttiythtng  f^eai  which  rritty 
ptfticles  may  be  taken  np.    The  woader  k, 
not  that  the  old^fosfakned  corDing^^hoases  did 
explode,  hot  diat  ^Mnr  ever  lajfed  a  weA 
vitboot  exploding.     In  these  the  whole  of 
the  dtttt  waa  jilknred  to  M  en  the  floor, 
inaacrtof  pen,  into  which  Ifce  worknaen 
aftirwacds  stepped  and  sbeeeiled  it  wpwith 
weeden  ahoveb,  tij^ied  with  eopper.    There 
ia  raaaon  to  befiere  that  im  seme  eases  the 
eeikaen  are  act  snp|died  widi  i^mms  at  all ; 
tbftthe  boavdi  aas  not  covered  witk  hides; 
lad  that  tl^  are  aomstMWB  secnred  with 
iaannais.    The  ttqrioaioa  wiite  it  does  oane, 
ateonae  it  Bwat^  deataoyB  all  traoea  of  these 
Maroritiea;  aad  jariaaai  the  inqnest  ate  not 
nppoaed  tokacMr  aaythngoftbe  jpreca«tiwa 
ttqaiaile  in  powder  ■inhiag,  and  are  ganeraUy 
iitiiflsd  wxtk  tlMieport  of  the  manager  or 
hmnan  that '  eveiy  faaoantkNi  waa  obeeniedJ 
Xb  QaapewdaeAotis  teUdljailebteoyi 
nMers  reblii^  to  thedteaa  of  the  weriraaeay 
md  the  Nguklieiit  teh»  olMrved  by  thsea. 
I»  weU    MgdiAail   iaIaWwhweiitay  where 
tww  >0iatfab.fpsaatjen  aa  tetfae  ahnnaasa  of 
lheloQi>ahoea^4M4ia  tafcee,  na. powder  ia 
MMedlllloebk  thefleee.    Aawthatfloea 
ildaaayed  and  ■afepi^^fiftb  tfae  dMat^Mi. 


tike  swec^iAbgs  ffi  to  the  eitraeting  pot,  to 
yWM  the  aaf^>etre  co^ntain^  in  them. 

Hfte  powder  when  grannTated  is  termed 
*  hvA  gmn/  being  -rough,  angiihtr,  and  fall 
of  dnat  Th€  next  operation  it  goes  tbroogb, 
*•  doating,*  hat  fbr  its  object  the  entire  re- 
oaoval  ^the^hst,  te  prepare  the  powder  for 
glaateg  and  stove  drying.  Tb  effect  this  a 
qnaetilTof  the  dnety  font  grain  It  placed  In 
a  •  reev  which  Is  a  long  cyHndrical  frame  of 
wood,  ooyered  witfi  canvas  or  silk  of  different 
fieeaeBs  of  mesh,  according  to  the  kind  of  pow- 
der operated  on ;  and  the  reel  bein^  made  to 
rerohreeta  totersMe  epeed  for  tome  boiir»,  th^ 
doatbeeomes  shaken  through  the  canvas  or 
silk  oovei4eg.  '  (bating  ^  is  a  similar  operation, 
a  wooden  b«rrel  or  ^  ehom  *  taking  the  place  of 
the  reel,  a  Ibw  boors'  charaia^  in  which  will 
impart  a  ioe  glaae  to  the  powder  grains  from 
their  fMctNm  against  each  ether.  A  Httki 
blade  lead  greatly  assists  the  operation ;  bet 
this,  being  really  an  im{Kinty,  mnel  be  spa^ 
ringly  nsed^  In  one  Government  powder 
alone,  that  iartrodnced  for  th<»  Armstrong 
giin%  and  which  has  ilnee  beeo  adopted  for 
all  eanaoe  eharges,  is  It  employed,  with  the 
eaprem  inlenticSi  of  eaunliig  a  possible  retard- 
atioti  in  the  s^ed  of  eomtmstion  of  the  ser-' 
eralgrains»  and  the  brilliancy  which  it  ioK 
perta  to  the  flatshed  powder  is  very  marked. 

Sooae  powdam  being  of  a  tenderer  gram 
reqoiee  stiecial  arrangeBieott  for  dnsUng,  to 
prevent  the  srains  being  broken  aad  addhig 
to  tlm  daal  aJnady  pmaeat  iaeh  is  apeeially 
the  ease  mth  the  QeaFtnmaePt  smaN-arm  po^ 


der^  whkh  is  the  softest  and  least  dense  of  all 
powders,  and  requires  no  lemthan  five  and  a 
half  hoars*  ^eboming'^ia  Uie  barrels  to  ap- 
qaire  ai^iag  like  apotish,  imd  at  least  three 
separate  doaHags  to  render  it  free  of  dost. 

IW  aaapowder  Act  ia  pleasatiily  vague 
m  te  the  qinanti^  of  g«mt)owder  which  may 
be  kept  ia  a  dasnag-honse  :-— 

'The  qaantity  to  be  at  any  one  thne  In  atiy 
<|ryin|^%r  dnatmg'bottseshafi  not  be  more  thati 
ie  aossBoary  for  the  tminadiam  8a|ml|r  ani 
wrezk<tf  aesh'  hoeaa'-^ia*  98  ami  24  VkL^ 
cap.  139^  p.  1M2, 

Thia  practically  leamm  the  qoahtity  ^  ef 
powder  to  the  diacralioa  of  the  manufiaetorer ; 
ami  it  ia  a  eammes  praatioe  to  aecomidat^ 
Imigo  Maatitma  of  powdm  iat  atoem  aad 
daatigarhaaaiia^ wMah  are  tboa  made  tenet 


aa  eapaiM  magaAe%  apamtwe  which  it  ia 
tftey  my  efcfeot  of  tka  danm  te  pteeeali 


ibdmdents  m  doaHar  and  gbfiagthodam 
are  foftnnatiily  nie,  oa^  tikaaa  being  repell- 
ed dain«  ^  ha^  »«i  yemL    This  m  the^ 

tUrwAfetgimeMly  a  aomhar  of  doating  mek 
mA  ihims;  I  amfcledtnatmitly  at  wDii,hn 
iii(|a  ypaat  dealef.lntlmiria  dl  tbeJ 


<% 


well  fouod^d  impreasioci  UmU  <}tt8tm8  9^ 

^torieSf  In  the  inqueetfi  hcdd  iKtor  two  of  ^ 
the  throe  sxplosions  reforred  U^  atateneBtiv 
were  jiie4e  to  this  effect  In  the  firc^  which 
hi^ppened  at  Ballincollig^  ia  >8^,  d?atroyiog 
t])e  lives  of  five  men,  no  cauee  cooUi  ba  a#- 
signed  for  the  aGcideaty  aad  tiM3  manager 
stated  ov  the  inqaeat  thai '  he  coold  lefia  ua- 
derstand  this  house  explpdif^  than  any  otheff- 
iu.  the  ooncern.'  The  aeoond  a«Qideat»  at 
I^oodf  oear  tllverstoiie^  in  186^  waa  at- 
tended with  serious  loss  of  life  and  pyopidrtjFf 
throa  msn  heing  instaatty  killed  and  a  naoe 
ber  being  dangarously  injured  fronft  the  ex- 
plosions of  three  other  baildHi^  foUowUk|$  the 
^ti  yfli\(^  took  plaee  in  the  gbztng-bousa  In 
tfiis,  howler,  it  i^eaiB  there  was  0p  regiilav 
w.ori^  going  on  at  the  time»  but  that  o*e  anan 
^aa  en^ployed  cleaning  th^  Biaohinery.  Tke 
cjHMe  of  the  accident  aaiy  ttierefore  be.ihirly 
presmoed  to  have  beea  catlsed  hy  some 
oarelessnes^  on  this  nnfortiiniite  nwa^s  party 
&fkd  not  by  aAytbing  sneeial  t^tbe  paroeessof 
dustiog  or  g)a8ii^  In  July  tba  loUoving 
yea^  4  dQaUi^-)»«Mi«et  exploded  $t  Mawin. 
C^tis  add  Har>'ey*s  wocka  at  Tambridge, 
firing  an  adjaeei^  f^ig-hooa^  kiUiag 
three  Aiei^  who  were^  in  the  HotxtMr*  add  a  BHMEi 
vf}u>  w^  approaclung  tptvi^g:  a  hotiL  On 
the  inqfte^t  01^  of  th«  parj^iiorsia  v^r%»d  ta, 

hlM^Siidhr- 

,  'I  have  an  mtAeximm-^c^ibttr/i  jemm^  and  L 

j|a  sj^plosien  fi^eralhr  taliea  plsce  in  a  eojvi- 
iug-touse/ — SussexAdvertiser,  12th  July,18p4 
.;  7be  stovi^.q^  drying  of gunpowdw  whioh 
C^Upwa  the  gis«ing.  rei|fiin^  aaji^ialde* 
8cription«  .  The  old  bshioBed  '  gkN^ln  ^;#ves»? 
apk  tbey  wore  eaikdr  in  wbiah  the  cba«iber 
Q^^i^ing.  tb<  .powder  to  bq  dried»,aptfad 
oat  in  trays,  was.  heated  direotly  by  fite  upr, 
p)ied  nndemeatb  » laigaircMix  or  copper  dome 
Imilt  into  tb^  walhraro  ni^w^bi^ilyta  tbiag- 
gf  thepast;  havuig  been  aoperaeded  bv  Iba. 
n»dtra  stjotm  wto^k.  TiM  eonttraciliov  oi 
these  is  very  simple :  a  pipe  from  the  ad{»- 
oant  boilaiHioiiiD  eoordys  Ibe  ateana  t6  a 
naaibar,.  of  paraSd  pspea  {riacai.alooff  tlta 
ioM  .^f  tlie  diyjog  ffofl^  oaee  arUofi  mm 
ifeidw  ton  hoUiiM  Iba-  shmll»«  oapper  m 
^•o4«n<lM^  «h&b  canianilhA  fvmm*  B« 
flie«tis  of  » thifa»iatag  fcatte  atd'tiia'  aialif. 


the  attiadaat  oi«i  lajtirain  «  ctmataai^wateftr 
«atha  taBipd^tnn%  wbiefa  ea^bs  n^yihlod 
bf  sqeans  of  vmH^tUftM,  wkhsvUkmrmotmi^ 
9£a^nitkg*iheJomiii\iig  iiltm  it  hig  Ismn  o&e» 
oImmL  Jrnr  eighlMiidaQsai.flbMlMitiHl^ 
el.  Aai>'  lSifa)^  IMF  MMulaiiH  iim  fowM} 
bitfigi.  m  ko^lkmAm  hnd  .mn^Hw 
|lia^-.&  tti  liitiMli-iniaiiMiiiM^    >4»w 


IifdiiiD.o0«esH|^  18a0u{ffo^aie<fi  Utha^  g^tm- 
t)a#der  to  500^  Rthr^  h^  aidJsr  lx>  fme  tlMf 
Biripburiyid  thua^ratder  the  graiii  biMrd  mmI 
iittpervio«a  to  moialwa^  Iha  ofBciai  re|Mift' 
ba  this  pMf  oial  mada-to  tfaa  Military  Board 
of  Madras  in  1801  and  1808  ct«tea  that  it  m 
*  a  bedd  a«d  happy  eenM»tioii  of  wliieli  b« 
(tbe  proposer)  is  astHlea  to  the  ezcluatTo 
credit*  The  offiom  wbo  fraaaad  the  npmtt 
were  of  opinion  th^  '  this  pfoceas,  a^ppareslly 
^  f}ll  of  daager,  will  abmms  the  aggregate 
daager  of  loantifactnra.*  Need  it  be  added 
that  Uiia  *  bold  aad  happy  conception/  wfaids: 
woold  have  efieetaally  destroyed  the  inoor* 
poraUon  of  the  powder,  and  would  probably 
oavo  reoolted  in  an  explosion  in  two  out  oi 
every  three  tinaes  it  wm  attempted,  waa  aever 
carried  into  piactioal  operati6n  I 

Gxpiosions  of  ateafls  stoves  ai^  nnfiktor 
nalely,  not  such  rare  events  as  might  be 
expected.  It  is  diffieult  at  first  to  soe  how,  if 
the  drying  room  be  closely  shot  ailer  behig 
'  set '  aa  the  phrase  is,  an  acundent  ean  poa-* 
sibly  happen*  Tet  in  1862,  a  stettn  atove  ail 
the  BaUinooUig  Works  exploded,  buryieg 
two  men  nacler  tho  ruins  of  a  boiler^ouae  ; 
and  in  1667,  another  one  exploded  at  the 
Melfort  Works,  fortnnctely  withoot  loss  of 
life,  but  aaudng  great  deatrDetion  of  property 
from  the  subsequent  exploaoaa. 

The  maximmp  qnaotity  allowed  to  be 
diied  at  one  time  in  a  atnve  or  drytng-booae; 
i^  by  the  Act  of  Paicliataeaft,  60  cnru  Ke 
regulations  whalevier  are  kid  down  as  to  tbe 
distance  fnoftw  other  buiklStigs  at  vhich  mch' 
stove  or  drying-hoaae  shocdd  bd  pkeed.  The 
drying  }»4>cess  is  generally  foiloired  by  a 
third  dustily  or  'fimsUbg'to  reihove  any 
dnsi  that  may  hdva  been,  fbrihcd  by  iter 
attioe  of  heat  aad  by  lttdli%  tlbe  pow<ler* 
into  the  stomrtraya;  hot  with  Iftrga-mnaDd 
hif^y^exed  povdera  audh*aa  tiie  §oeer»- 
meni  Gannon  poi^der,  'tbir  is,iiot  aectsaavy* 
The  powder  w  then  mady  ftir  uae,  and  ia 
plaeed  in  oak  bairok  and  imnaferred  te  tber 
store  magaaine».  The pewdar  herrel  asnaed* 
iii  the  pri>Heaerme  oontainaelwajft  IdddWi, 
theei^  hal^  and  ^aaite>bas«Qls  ana  hm 
qMOtly  iHBd  by  pmele  iijninMii  and  eep 
OMiontly  by  Gotteimcaeni';  bat  wfaev  th«* 
oepacitif  of  m  tnagpBui&  m  eMed  to  be  e»- 
maay  Wn^  hanMia  'Oaetiraiiqr  loio  Hpi^: 
are  flivi^ineeBt.  Tke:  eteifarM^^B*<oii 
alt  pomler  fretosMe  anHl<be»  jnaoidMg  toliie) 
,Amt'^  Pariistbail^ '^eil.aedF.eebtantiidiy 
;b«l4iritkbdicfcertfa>ed;  end  MBtbetHe^-' 
'taiB*  'at  leMit  140-  yalrdi  ^fteto  the  -nifll^eK 
nriila,  and  ee«y  pite»hoilwPabdethe^  boniif 
\at  pleee.  «Bed.ft>«r  ^  ^  tha  f  iMng  el  hbn 
.pawden?  It  is  laMlereaebtad  the!  etteir 
Mketf  ^0Ribowdee!f  ahdH  «Sti^4lldifigewAr 
fiaitidtguffQeriws  1 


i^Mi 


«ft 


r«  la  D^ing.pArned  qq  to  the  atort. 


fcm.  t|w 
mMafactar^ 

nyigl^Q^  and-  sha]^  qoceover  cause  to  be 
erected  or  provided  good  and  sufficient  th.un», 
der  rods  or  lightning  condactors.'  There  is 
no  Bttitt  Md  qown  as  lo  fhe  qtiantity  of  pow- 
der which  may  be  aocumulated;  nor  any 
rales  for  tlie  interual  pp^jaagement  of  the 

Tkxines. 
is  comfbrting  '(o  IrtoW  that 

*No  explosion  of  a  GoTemment  store  nraga- 
idne  has  ever  taken  place  in  this  country,  nor 
is  there  any  insfeaAoe  on  reeordof  the  explosion 
of  an  atttouDft  of  powdisf  apyiowddiij;  fti  qo«n- 
titjr  to  tikat  haJMtwirily  kept  in  stwe  m  soiae  of 

This  ift  ¥!fang  t^stiffiony  in  fkvonr  of  the  cars 
afl4  pf eca«itiDii  eieroiae^  by  «tf  Go?«nim6nt 
mmiftiea. 

The  diMgen  ^  wMeb  all  stoveff  of  gun- 
powder are  sabject  are  twofold,  vic^  those 
ittsm  wlthoiit  and  thoso  ftom  wtihin.  T%e 
tonsr,  aocideiital  ignition  by  lightning  of 
by  ex{»]oefon  or  ire  in  the  neighbourhood,  can 
be  easily  guarded  against  in  the  construetkm 
of  tbe^  tnagta^  boOdioipi;  the  latter  are 
fliore  aerionst  ttnlem  tie  ke«peiiB  of  the 
magaziies  are  thoroughly  acquainted  wHh 
lik  the  habitual  precammua  esercised  in  pow- 
(fe^worl^B,  and' are  moteovet  bouud  by  stritt- 
pmi  ralee  saek  as  those  hiid  down  oseially 
for  the  gcridaaoe  of  the  Ooremmenl  store 
sAcefs,  tlrer^  Is  nothing  to  guarantee  thai 
powder-dust  may  not  be  allowed  to  aeouiMK 
U^  on  the  floors;  that  per^na  aMy  not  eiiter 
ijfeh  iron-shod  boots  eoreaed  with  gfaftal^  as4 
with  hBoifHMiMitclwflv  tobaeco^ipea,  hc^  ib 
tiieir  pockets ;  that  po#der-b«rrels  may  ttot 
be  allowed  to  remain  open  ibr  the  handling 
of  loose  powder;  that  iron  nails  may  not  be 
nied  for  repairs  of  floor  or.  shelves;  that 
boxes  or  cases .  secured  with  iron  hoops  ^r 
ijpls  may  not  he  dragged  about  on  them ;  or 
toat  dangerons  sob^nces  whidi  may.  ex- 
pWo  spontaneously  or  by  percussiop,  such 
©gun-cotton,  percussion  caps,  &c^  may  not 
b^  stored  In  the  mag^ne.  ,0n  all  thes^ 
^t^  the  Act  of.  Parliament  is  silent.  A 
^flctfob  is  made  in  it  between  magazines 

ft^toing  part  of  a  pj)wder-manuractory  and 
"Tiaes.  belonging'  to   dealer?   in   towns. 


jictiotjs  laid  down  m  the  case  of  the  for- 
{^  at^  as.previouslv  stated,  that  they  shall 
UqT!bruvk  or. atone,  and  provided  with  light- 
t^conducto^  and  ahsul  be  $1  least  l44\ 
&»  di§ta^^Jipm  othei;  powder  building^ 
J^i^^p^^  Boxei;.  in  hia  Report 


tfl^sftgura.tl^  nugaiipa  ftopa  daijgarj  ^Xkeaa* 
i^rM  litnk  whalevei  to  the  quantity  of  gun**' 
psffider  whidb  may  be  aocwDnkile^  (and  this. 
iti  »  gvnpowder  i«otory  U,  and  nothing  said' 
as  to  the  distance  the  bnild^g  must  be  from 
dweWinff-houses  or  buildings  in  which  flres 
are  kept  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  the.  fol- 
lowing *  limitations  of  quantities  of  gunpowder 
to  be  Kept  by  persona  other  than  manufttc- 
turers,'  are  laid  down  in  the  XVlHtti  Section 
of  die  Act  referred  to : — 

'No  person  shall  have  or  keep  at  one  time, 
heuiR  a  dealer  in  gunpowder.  .  .  .  more  ih&JX 
two  hundred  pounds  of  gunpowder;,  and  not 
being  such  dealer,  more  than  fifty  pounds  of 
gunpowder  in  any  house,  magaarine,  &c.,  with- 
in the  following  limits,  viz.,  ^thin  the  Oity  of 
London  or  Westmkiater^  or  ^thdn  tbnie  tones 
of  ekhatf  of  ihem,  ot  wtthm'  any  bovoogk  or 
uM^ket  town,  or  ooe  mliie  of  the  same,'or  with^ 
in  two  miles  of  any  palaoe  or  h^use-  of  resi* 
dence  of  Her  Mo^'esty,  her  heirs  or  successors;* 
or  within  two  miles  of  any  gunpowder  maga- 
zine belonging  to  the  Crown ;  or  within  half  a 
mile  of  any  parish  chutcto.* 

£xQepti(tfi^  however,  are  made  in  &voutf 
of  certain  stores  of  powder. if  intended  ex- 
clusively for  mining  purposes,  and  of  maga- 
zines erected  before  the  passmg  of  the  Act, 
which  may  be  continued  if  licensed  by  one 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State. 

The  clauae  is  clear  enough  ia  the  ca§o  of 
a^a(<N^  belonging  to  oska  ioAividual  or<ieaIer; 
hot  ]S'4h0.  aaaaat^  ao«s  towm  ith^qe  tiur 
joint  stores  of  a  number  of-  <iea)ci«y  ainmnii^ 
ii^p  M  d|a  tAggrcfato  to  hmdreda  of  tines  >the 
a)^^  BQiaheft  are  plMcd  ktone  magadlna  in: 
chaige  of  the  p^ikia,  it  ia  not  olear  thai)  tjb* 
otttnae  vMl  hM  foodj  Oonaeqtrantiy  ihem 
are  i*  .aumf'towia  larger  aaagasttea  within 
the  prmnbod.'limifti;  "which  «a»i  kfi.  inr 
diavgfr'ef-  %Mral*  paraoas  who  ayatanataff 
odly  iif|i|laet<th*  mud,  tirdifimf  yaacatilionl^ 
Uma  ^han  ^  fMtida.  M««  the  tkoviadk 
ohMf  %  Ibfr  wat^y  9f  Iba  totgaame  i^fm^ 
(fnvttij  eUtrualoi  to  aaite  DBderfMrid  iffm* 
mat  loBtpta*. 
*  €k)blaelBDsacit«bes^u. 

'<!)n  a  recent  ^sft  to  a  magazTue  near  Chiefr'' 
tor.  I  4lBC0Te!Ped  a  slate  of  liangs  wWeh  I 
<xsM  hm&Lj  kaT9-ati«iaipai<ed.  The^MtdkiK/ 
ifftah'iacapahiio«l  hMin^About  li^faarrela 
of'rW^vdeiv  i»«itaatod  Ji#ar  Qo^enW^  I«w> 
CO  the  JKiver  Dee,  II  belooga^to  a  Comp^a2y,« 
and  )ia8  recently  hej^a  placed  in  char^  oi  ^ 
farmer  living  In  the  neighboivrhood,  who  has 
had  no  experience  whatever  in  deling  ^th* 
gunpowder.    All  the  wqrk  oonncotied  with  llrtf 

S*Mfai*is'^Aaft»*M  imi'la]KMi«Ms  tua  lAen 
grtito<tohi»1ia[LiirHhdiiit  liigiiitfthau^hrdta 
ahi[)4-hta»  6r  |ii<  mm  •iiMpm^w  thaav^  ■  aaA 
eja  ib^.o0o%4oH^  mv  vSttha  0o9r  waaaov^ 
eoaa  wiJth  dict^pdfi^  mS^d.witK.gimjppTr4i^ 
w^chh^e^qtpe^ffOflaA^hAifyel*  ,T|^1^ 
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rftti  fnf  tbifl  sm^iMdiit^  wdfd  Iflftilfbi  fii  0f9ty  t6* 
spoet  ^  In  toiM  iiwtAnee^  tfaay  wcm  brokwi^ 
and  tka  poirdtr  wm  tlKu  ezpotel.  The  doer 
cfT  the  baSldinf  scraped  upon  ih%  floor  &•  H 
opMfed  iofwardA,  and  iho  utmoat  oia^te«fioeM 
4(eemed  to  prevflil  in  all  the  Arran|;emeDt3  «oo-* 
nected  with  the  xnagMine.' —  CopicM  of  Re^^ts^ 
Sc^  p.  48. 

This  ie  onlj  oo&  out  of  many  similar  in- 
stances 4  and  Aere  is  infinitely  greater  dan- 
ger to  the  lives  and  property  of  all  living 
near  a  small  magazine,  containing  it  may  be 
only  t#ettty  or  thirty  barrels,  bat  mismanaged 
it  this  way,  than  to  those  living  beside  the 
great  Government  dep6ts  such  asMarchwood 
and  Furfleet  containing  respectively  76,000 
Wi^d  69^000  barrels. 

K  Beyeod  the  peirev  eeoued  by  the  XV Ikh 
Sectwo  of  the  Act  te  one  of  her  MaJMty'k 
pri«e4p«l'8eeretAriM  of  (Btiite,  of  anthonsfrtg 
persons  to  visit  and  inspect  magainnes,  there 
18  absolutely  nothing  in  it  to  empower  any 
one  to  put  an  end  to  ibis  alarming  state  g{ 
things,  or  to  enforce  any  order  for  tne  better 
protection  of  life  and  property.  Colonel 
BoxeA  opinion  of  the  power  of  the  Act  is 
<*feaHy  stated : — 

'  As  regards  the  existing  law  relating  to  the 
gunpowder  trade  of  this  country,  I  have  no 
hesitaUoxi  whatever  in  stating  my  opinion  ^at 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  23  ana  24  Vict.,  cap. 
189,  are  not  only  in  some  respects  defective, 
but  ebog^her  insvAdesil  ii»  give  <hie  teenrity 
tethef^iilR  «mI  to  Ifae^worioMa  eoqiUyied.'L**^ 
iiv#r«i^^,  Ik  46. 

He  MknitB,  h«ir«v«r,  «b«l  fnth  le^iklKteft 
moat  be  iKwaplioated  by  oonMeratioM  affaei- 
mg  magaMea  and  mills  «lve«dy  estabKabed, 
b«t  that  aooh  aiigbt  be  oveveoMe  by  gMiig 
diseretioiNnry  feerer  to  the  Se«Mtaiy  of 
Slate  im  oMltefs  of  deML  Bet  diero  een  be 
BO  eomplicatibBs  •Of  ^eirteM  of  r^tfieiioii 
of  tmde  atleadKag  inmedlble'leffiaMon  In 
dM  vuitter  of  vignlfltiOH  fct  the  IntenMl 
BMUiageaMmtjnid  eaifeef  ^ligailieeeeMt* 
Hm^  thmogfaeat  tk^r  eoaairy*  •  ^  it  Inm 
these  that  the  greatest  danger  totlus  ptiMo 
arises,  and  it  can  only  b»  froM  tfae  §m^  iftat 
tjbe  preeent  atate.  of  ^agpi  10  nnknown  that 
i^  )m  bee»  si»fiered  a^kng .  All  tbeft  wo\il4 
be  wanAed  would  be  the iieMof  adMKbody 
ef  rules  ttMh  as  aeelasd  d^vni  lortbeiaHHi^ 
^nent  of  Oorernoieiit  ntgeshiee  hi  tbe 
MJrdnance  Regni«tions>(Home,p.  ISO-I^WJ); 
fnj  the  appointment  of  a  few  qualified  Gov- 
^nmen^  Inspectony  ahned  with  M  power  to 
f^nfbfco^thi^iau  •,:.-. 
i  Thel  Uieve  amep  liii  ipwtaneftfc  oisneogg 
ef  tbft  eiplopM*  mi  elont  Jw^pMea  jbihI 
iolb»eMd«e«»  mgmmm^iiK  <Mtttoif  ie^ 
ffMetlen  <m  the  inl^i  The  evploelMr  «l 
sHth  ^liows  whal;  may  eceqr  kt  any  Tttomen^. 
IVb  U  speciKlly  tnterMtiAg  in  being  tte 


MeteM.  on  reeord  tA  hMttg  Imppettecf  In 
ftis  conntry,  or  perfaans  In  any  other.  The 
*lSmea*  newsp4>er  or  9td  October,  18M, 
ct»tes  :— 

'  There  U  nothing  ia  modem  tinaee  to  cam* 
pare  with  the  calamity  In  the  feeling  of  wide- 
spread terror  which  it  produced,  or  in  the  in- 
tense interest  -which  it  has  since  excited.' 

Colonel  Boxer's  Bepoit  enters  fully  into 
the  questions  of  the  quantity  of  gunpowder 
exploded — where  the  explosion  first  occurred 
wl  how  it  originated — and  the  effect  pro- 
dueed  on  bovses  and  betidinffs  wilhin  oerUin 
ereaa.  Iheaeeneof  thoexpEoifcen  waaialbe 
nngafeitiea  of  Mesen.  Hall  and  Ce^  of  Pa- 
versham,  and  the  Lowood  Company,  ^tnated 
in  tJ)e  Plunetead^  M arahest  ou  tbe  viaagiB  e€ 
the  ThMAea  betweea  Srith  aiul  BeWuieinu 
The  magazines,  distant  from  each  other  abe«ft 
fifty  yeid%  weee  of  very  ligbC  eeneknctiop  as 
oQinpared  wHh  Govemment  maga«nes  and 
were  sitocted  cbse  to  the  tiver  bank,  com- 
sonicating  with  the  river  by  alanding^atiM 
or  jeay»  and  having  -  wiadowa  iaoing  the 
river. 

fiarlj  on  the  men^qg  of  the  let  Octaber, 
1864,  tw»  bai^ges  bdeii  with  powder  were 
lying  off  the  jetty  eommawoating  wkh 
MeMTs*  Ball's  nsagaaioek  die<Aarging  tfa^ 
cai^goes.  There  were  in  each  barge  ptobably 
100  berrela,  in  Mesers.  Haira  magaaine  aboMt 
750,  and  in  the  other  magenne  probably 
aoO;  in  M  eboai  UftQ  bairele  of  100  Jbt» 
e*ck>^ 

'The  oueetfon  as  to  where  the  gunpowder 
Wfli  fliet  i^ited,  that  ia  to  asy,  whether  id  the 
barges  or  m  the  magasioea,  waa  eatis&ctorily 
snsjwered  at  ihe  inqueat  hv  varione  eye  wil- 
nesaea  of  the  explosion ;  sll  agreed  that  the 
accident  occurred  in  one  of  the  barges  lyin^  at 
the  jetty  leading  to  Messrs.  Hall's  magazine.* 
— ReporU,  Sc,^  p.  13. 

Tl>ere  appears  to  be  little  douht  that  some 
loose,  powder,  probably  from  a  leaky  cesk, 
roust  have  been  lying  about  the  hold  of  one 
of  the  barges,  and  must  have  been  ignited  by 
some  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  crew. 
There  were  tliree  distinct  explosions,  the 
baives  being  first  dashed  to  atomsi  and  the 
explosion  tearing  down  and  igniUng  the  two 
magazines  adjacent  Nhie  or  ten  people  who 
were  about  the  magazines  were  kilted^  And 
abont  the  same  nnmper  dangeroosly  wounded 
and  busnt ;  the  small  untnber  of  casualties 
being  i^ecoonted  for  by  the  unfrequented  na- 
ture of  the  spo$  where  the  accident  happened. 
AO  London  waa  shaken  as  if  by  a|A  earth- 
qndce.  The  shook  was  heard  distinctly  el 
UxbHdge,  Windsor,  Teddiii^n^  Chathao^ 
end  even  at  Ashfbtfl,  fifty  m\\k»  distant  A 
masR  of  earCtiwoil:,^  150  ftiet  hi  lengtb; 
&)rming  par^  of  tlie  river  bade,  i^aH^  (AimM 
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snrr^nndiBg  eooDtvy  whh  inancblaoQ;  the 
hemes  of  the  mi^pa2ifie4:e6pere  were  levelled 
with  the  grcmod ;  some  shops  «t  a  mile  die- 
taoce  had  the  whole  fronts  blown  in ;  honses 
two  miles  and  a  balf  distaot  had  the  window- 
sashes  destrojed ;  and  windows  of  houses  at 
teo  miles  distance  were  shiveped  hy  the  eon- 


The  amoant  of  gunpowder  exploded  has 
been  stated  as  about  116,000  pounds : — 

*  The  bare  atatement  of  the  amount,  however, 
^IB.  fail  to  oonvey  a  saffioiexiLtlj  definite  idea  to 
most  persons ;  and  we  maj  ret  a  distincter 
Qotion  by  a  comparison  with  otLer  known  ex- 
plosions. 

'The  explosion  last  January  of  the  ''Lottie 
Sleigh,*'  a  barge  which  was  loading  gunpowder 
in  the  Kersey,  will  not  hare  been  forgotten  by 
our  readers,  certainly  not  by  anyone  who  was 
in  liyerpool  at  the  tune.  The  amount  in  this 
esse  was  11  tons  or  25,000  Iba,  and  was  there* 
fore  only  a  quarter,  and  probably  only  a  iifUi 
or  sixth  part  of  what  explodea  on  ^turday. 
Tet  it  shook  the  whole  town  and  shattered  the 
windows  throughout  the  city.  No  life  waa 
lost,  for  the  explosion  was  foreseen,  and  every 
one  had  withdrawn  from  the  vessel  Some 
reeent  military  operations  wiH  fhmi^  a  still 
better  standard  of  comparison.  General  Grant 
lately  ccmstruoted  a  mme  under  the  ibrtifiea- 
Uons  of  Petersburg,  from  whk^  great  resulta 
were  anticipated^  and  when  it  exploded  it 
carried  a  fort  into  the  air,  and  buried  250  con- 
federates under  the  ruins.  It  was  said,  indeed, 
to  have  had  such  a  startling  effect  that  it  actu- 
sHj  made  both  armies  pause  In  tlie  attack  and 
defence,  which  were  to  follow  the  explosion. 
The  amount  exploded  there,  however,  was  but 
6  tons,  or  not  14,000  Ibei  Again,  the  last  maii 
ftom  China  brot^t  us  the  aooount  of  a  similar 
operation  at  Nankin.  The  Imperialist  troops 
exploded  a  mine  containing  above  66,000  lbs. 
ofpowder,  which  made  a  breach  in  the  wall  of 
120  feet  m  width.  The  present  explosion, 
therefore,  was  vastly  greater  than  any  which 
9  attempt  by  the  most  determined  and  reek- 
hm  (Jenerala  in  order  to  destroy  the  strongest 
Umi&iMomJ-^Sim$8iNmmpajp9r,  3rd  (ktober^ 
1864. 

Another  London  newspaper  of  ttie  same 
date  ei^pliea  the  moral)-— *< We  have  been 
taoght  wiial  gigantic  daoffera  lark  near  to 
eorabodca^aftd  how  boedy  the  legiaiatve 
bas  guarded  against  the  chance  of  these  Ire* 
iBeodona  diaasters*'* 

The  carrespwlopoe  printed  in  the  *  Opiea 
eCthe  Reports,'**.,  shows  diat  the  puUio 
Hind  waa  thoKMii^y  idarmtd,  and  that  a 
vegnlar  systeaatio  inspeelioBy  not  cmij  of  all 
VMamfiMtoriaa  of  gvnpowdec^  but.  of  every 
MgauM  IB  BM^and  and  Wale%  waa  Mta* 
Ally  eidareckb^  Sit  Gaorae  Grey.  The  state 
oCthiiga.at  €hMter,  m  tooribed  by  Colonei 
Baxiiv  »  aoffieieiit  eTideaea  how  wBgmOj 
tiuft  waaimoiMd* .« A|  omolarwaa  adir«Md 
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tl>  the  Mdf  eanstaUea  of  comities  requiring 
them  to  furnish  lists  of  manufactories  and 
magasines  of  gunpowder.  From  these  a  few . 
instances  nuty  be  quoted.  Cumberland  con* 
tained  no  less  ^an  forty  magaanea ;  Cora- 
wall  furnished  ^  a  long  list  of  magasines ;  *  aa 
did  also  Derbyshire,  Durham,  Gloucester- 
shire^ SouthamptOBt  Stafford,  the  North 
Biding  of  Yoixahire,  and  Carnarvonshire. 
Northumberhtnd  contained  forty-one;  Som- 
erset sixteen ;  Warwickshire  eighteen  ;  the 
West  Ridrng  of  Yorkshire  seventeen  ;  Gla- 
morganshire thirty-eight;  and  the  other 
counties  smaller  numbers.  The  inspection, 
however,  was  never  carried  out.  The  prin- 
cipal powder*workfl  and  a  few  important 
HMigazines,  abont  a  doeen  in  number,  appear 
to  have  been  visited.  But  the  work  was  too 
eitensive  to  be  attempted  by  any  but  regnlar- 
ly  appointed  inspectors,  whose  whole  time 
would  .be  devoted  to  it,  as  in  the  case  of  In- 
spectors of  Factories;  and  there  being  no 
such  officials,  the  inspection  gradually  drop^ 
ped,  and  the  subject  will  probably  be  forgot- 
ten till  a  second  Erith  explosion  i^in  ^s 
public  attention  to  the  subject.  Another 
result  of  the  public  feeling  on  the  subject  was 
the  appointment  in  1864  of  the  Maga2ine 
Committee,  consisting  of  six  distinguished 
ofBcers  of  Artillery  and  Engineers,  with  Sir 
John  Burgoyne  as  President,  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  state  of  the  Military  and  War 
Department  magazines,  and  the  measures 
that  conk!  be  adopted,  consistently  with  the 
requirements  of  the  public  service,  for  giving 
increased  security  to  the  persons  living  near 
them.  The  particular  pohits  they  had  to 
consider  wer^ :  the  existing  arrangements  for 
the  safe  custody  of  gunpowder  in  the  mag- 
azines; the  best  mode  of  constructing  the 
latter  and  the  question  of  substituting  float- 
ing instead  of  permanent  ones ;  the  meas- 
ures that  couW  be  suggested  wiA  a  view  to 
eheck  the  effect  of  an  explosion ;  and  the  ar- 

fuments  for  and  against  a  great  central 
ep6t  in  some  comparatively  uninhabited 
distnct  and  the  consequent  reduction  of 
other  stores. 

The  different  classes  of  magazines  exam- 
ined by  the  Committee  were  the  great  re- 
serve dep6ts,  such  as  Marchwood  and  Pur- 
fl^t,  which  ooDtlun  respectively  70,000  and 
^%0Q0  barrels;  the  magazines  at  the  out- 
ports  iot  the  equipment  of  our  ships,  sueh  aa 
Upnor  Castle,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  d^c, 
some  of  them  containing  m  much  as  40,000 
biwrds;  aad  the  garrison  and  barrack  mag- 
asitiea  tbroi^out  tha  kingdom,  which  are 
ia  ohaige  of  ctiSoera  of  artillery,  and  gen&- 
tally  eantain  smaller  ^uaiktities  of  powder* 
The  principal  point  discussed  by'them  afUtr 
tbe  fibsatieoa  of  tbe  bes(  aaethoda  of  packing 
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and  transporting  powder,  wm  the  aeUal 
oonstrnction,  arrangement,  and  distributioa 
of  magazines,  and  the  distances  they  sboold 
be  from  other  buildings.  The  condnsions 
arrived  at  are  best  told  in  the  Committee's 
own  words : — 

*  The  principle  on  which  they  have  baaed 
their  recommendationB  has  been  to  draw  a  dis« 
tinction  between  the  great  reserre  dep6t8  where 
tiie  gnnpowder  is  in  quiet  deposit ;  and  the 
working  stations  where  the  receipts  and  issues 
of  powder  are  of  daily  occurrence,  and  where 
constant  manipulation  of  the  material  takes 
place.  These  latter  establishments  they  have 
recommended  should  be  rebuilt  on  other  sites, 
and  on  principles  which  they  believe  will  give 
complete  security  to  the  inhalntants  in  their 
neighbourhood  even  in  the  event  (which  is  ex- 
tremely improbable)  of  an  accidental  explosion. 

*  In  the  cases  of  the  great  reserve  dep6ts,  the 
Committee  believe  the  risk  to  life  and  property 
to  be  so  small,  that  bearing  in  mind  the  im- 
portance of  economy,  they  consider  it  would 
not  be  justifiable  to  recommend  works  of  such 
magnitude  as  would  be  involved  in  the  recon- 
struction of  these  establishments.  At  the  same 
time  they  recommend  the  adoption  in  all  new 
establishments,  of  the  precautions  to  which  they 
have  adverted  in  the  &rmer  part  of  the  Report' 
— Report,  dCf  p.  14. 

The  principle  which  the  Committee  re- 
commend for  the  rebuilding  of  the  magazines 
at  the  working  stations,  or  for  the  erection  of 
new  ones  when  required,  is  briefly  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  group  of  small  magazines,  long, 
low,  and  narrow  in  shape,  each  capable  of 
containing  2000  barrels  as  a  maximum  store, 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  thick  tra- 
verses of  earth,  for  fewer  but  larger  buildings, 
containing  immense  stores  of  powder,  and 
situated  m  close  proximity  to  each  other; 
the  intention  being  to  prevent  the  accidental 
explosion  of  one  of  the  small  magazines  ex- 
tending to  the  others,  or  causing  violent  in- 
jury to  other  property  at  moderate  distances, 

-'The  most  favourable  feature  of  ground  for  a 
set  of  magazines  would  apparently  be  a  gentle 
slope  in  which  the  site  for  each  building  could  be 
excavated  for  about  half  its  height,  the  material 
fhun  the  excavation  being  added  to  make  up  a 
substantial  traverse  of  not  less  than  thirty  feet 
in  tSuekness  at  the  top,  to  be  carried  round  on 
every  cide  on  which  mischief  would  occur  in 
the  event  of  an  explosioB.' — Bepart,  dfc^  p.  7. 

An  important  feature  in  the  Report  is  the 
recommendation  of  a  new  establishment  for 
the  proof  of  gunpowder.  At  present  the 
whole  examination  and  proof  of  new  gnn- 
powder, whether  made  at  Waltham  Abb^ 
or  cA^tmned  by  contract^  takes  place  at  Ihe 
Ponfteet  magazines,  which  are  only  ten  miles 
from  Blackwall,  and  contain  1^,000  barreki 
an  unpleasantly  large  store  to  be  so  neaf 
London. 
.'IFeiiper  oeni  of  tiie  number  of  bands  k 


taken  eutof  eaoh  gaMnletook  of  asnr  powder, 
and  phkoed  in  the  examtniaghonae  fOT^  tbe  piir«- 
pose  of  being  subjeoted  to  various  proofe.  The 
examining  house  is  situated  less  than  fort^ 
yards  from  the  nearest  magazine,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  slight  traverse  of  earth.  Sere  the 
barrels  are  unheaded  and  remain  open  whilst 
under  examination,  frequently  to  tne  number 
of  800  at  a  time. 

'  The  risk  attending  the  examination  and  proof 
of  gunpowder  far  exceeds  that  involved  in  the 
mere  operation  of  stodnr  the  material,  and 
while  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  every  pre- 
caution is  duly  taken  under  constant  and  carehl 
supervision  to  nrevent  the  possibility  of  acci- 
dent, still  it  is  Ksriitl  to  consider  that  the  ar- 
ran^^enls  of  this  station  are  such  that  the 
accidental  ignition  of  any  portion  pf  the  pow- 
der, either  in  a  barge  at  the  wharf,  or  within 
the  precincts  of  the  magazine,  wouM  entail  the 
explosion  of  the  whole  mass  of  52,000  barrels; 
and  ^at  this  mass  has  not  the  security  of  an 
endosed  depAt  rarefy  touched,  but  is  dealt  with 
daily  to  an  extent  requiring  thirty  or  forty  men 
prermanently  employed  in  the  work  of  tM  sta- 
tion.*— Report,  p.  10. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  add  anything  to 
this  as  a  reason  for  the  immediate  removal 
of  the  proof  establishment  elsewhere. 

The  interest  excited  by  the  Erith  explosion 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  storage  of 
gnnpowder  had  not  subsided  when  Mr.  Qale, 
of  Plymouth,  announced  his  process  for  ren- 
dering gunpowder  non-explosive  or  explosive 
at  win.  '  This  consisted  simply  in  mixing  a 
non-explosive  substance,  such  as  ground  glass 
in  fine  powder,  with  the  grains,  and  thus  fil- 
ling up  all  the  interstices  between  them,  and 
cutting  off  tbe  communication  from  one  to 
another,  so  as  to  reader  the  powder  abso- 
lutely non-explosive.  When  required  for  nee, 
all  that  had  to  be  done  was  to  sift  out  the 
fine  powdered  glass  on  a  sieve,  and  the  pow- 
der was  restored  to  its  original  condition, 
NothinfiT  could  be  simpler ;  a  barrel  of  pow- 
der could  in  a  few  minutes  be  mixed  up  with 
the  powdered  glass,  in  which  condition  a  red 
hot  iron  might  be  safely  thrust  into  it  with- 
out the  slightest  risk  of  explosion;  and 
again  sifted  and  rosterod  to  its  original  pro- 
perties as  speedily  as  it  had  been  converted. 
Hero  was  a  solution  of  all  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  connected  with  the  storage  of  gun* 
powder  1 

And  yet  the  plan  has  beea  unequivocal^ 
condemned  for  many  reaapoSk  h,  iui^f>ears 
that  the  idea  was  an  old  one,  «&d  had  been 
actually  tried  and  eondetnned  boUi  by  tbe 
French  and  Russiaaa  aa  early  as  1885,  being 
fully  described  by  Piobert  The  only  diffeiv 
once  between  the  French  and  RnssiaD  pIma 
and  Mr.  Gale's,  was  that  the  former  used  with 
snccesa  sand,  charcoal,  gisphile,  an4  evea 
saltpelve,  to  dilute  the  gunpowder,  while  MilL 
Oab  preCamd  finely  powdefad  fgmm,    Tba 
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Directions  to  the  plan  arc  many,  but  the 
pnDcipal  and  insuperable  one  is  that  the 
powder  is  to  a  great  extent  spoilt  by  the  pro- 
eess.  lo  the  first  place,  its  giaze  and  surface 
is  destroyed,  and  its  fthooting  qoalities  sen- 
otwly  aifeeted,  no  slight  matter  in  these  days 
of  accurate  shooting ;  and  in  the  second,  no 
amount  of  sifting  or  dusting  can  get  rid  of 
all  the  foreiOTi  element  It  appears  also  to 
be  admitted  tiiat  the  mixed  substances  would 
not  bear  transport  without  a  partial  or  total 
reparation  of  the  gunpowder  ifom  the  glass. 
And  the  operations  of  mixing  and  sifting 
would  be  attended  with  great  danger;  the 
latter  would  always  have  to  Be  performed 
more  or  leas  hurriedly  when  the  powder  was 
required,  and  would  be  impracticable  on 
board  ship.  True  these  objections  would  not 
refer  to  the  actual  stori^c  of  gunpowder  in 
large  quantities ;  but  it  is  precisely  when  pow- 
der is  securely  stored  in  magazines  that  the 
risk  of  accident  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
there  is  the  less  need  of  any  protective  pro- 
cess beinff  applied  to  it.  It  is  when  being 
bandied  that  the  risk  really  begins ;  and  no 
policy  could  be  more  dangerous  than  to  ac- 
custom our  artillerymen  and  sailors  to  a  sub- 
stance that  was  innocuous  one  moment  and 
fiercely  explosive  the  next.  The  fancied  se- 
curity attained  would  inevitably  lead  to  neg- 
lect of  precautions,  and  might  result  In  those 
very  disasters  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
invention  to  avert  Anything  like  a  bead 
of  undecomposed  saltpetre,  however  small, 
should  at  once  condemn  the  powder  for 
shooting  purposes. 

The  question  of  the  examination  and  proof 
of  gunpowder  for  use  in  Her  Majesty's  ser- 
vice is  a  much  more  complicated  and  serious 
one,  and  at  present  is  in  an  unsettled  state. 
Hitherto,  all  that  was  done  after  flashing  off 
a  little  (A  the  powder  on  a  glass  plate,  when 
the^  amount  of  residue  will  indicate  perfect 
OP  imperfect  working,  and  *  cubing,'  that  is, 
weighing  a  cubic  foot  of  the  finished  powder 
to  ascertain  roughly  Hs  density,  was  to  fire 
a  few  ounces  from  a  mortar  loaded  with  a 
•olid  shot,  the  powder  which  threw  the  shot 
farthest  being  esteemed  the  best  But,  as 
^as  pointed  out  many  years  ago,  the  proof 
toortar  is  entirely  useless  as  an  instrument 
for  testing  the  relative  projectile  force  of 
Qifferent  kinds  of  gunpowder  when  employed 
jn  largo  charges  as  in  cannon.  Its  use  has 
wen  abandoned  by  all  the  continental  artil- 
lerists, and  is  only  retained  in  our  service  as 
*  rongh  and  ready  way  of  comparing  con- 
tract powder  wMh  samples  of  the  same  pat- 
Jwn  of  powder  made  at' Waltham  Abbey. 
^  the  results  giv*n  by  it  wHh  two  different 
w^ds  of  powder  are  entirely  fUlacious.  The 
V^ioti-if  proof  has  tosumod  the  highest, 


Importance  since  the  introduction  of  rifled 
ordnance,  when  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  the  cannon  powder  in  ordinary  use  was 
altogether  too  strong  and  sudden  in  its  action 
for  the  endurance  of  the  guns* 

The  strength  of  exploded  gunpowder  de^ 
pends  on  two  things,  viz.,  the  quantity  of  gas 
evolved,  and  the  rate  at  which  it  is  evolved* 
No  doubt  these  two  are  what  mathemati- 
cians would  term  *fonctions'  of  each  other, 
for  the  amount  of  heat  developed  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  action  from  the  great 
expansion  it  produces  in  the  gtses,  and  th^ 
more  rapid  the  combustion  the  greater  wiH 
he  the  neat.  A  theoretically  perfect  proof, 
therefore,  would  be  one  which  would  cor^ 
rectly  measure  these  two.  But  taking  fot 
granted  that  the  quantity  of  gas  proouced 
worn  a  certain  quantity  of  service  gunpowder 
is  a  uniform  quantify,  the  whole  questioil^ 
resolves  itself  into  the  best  means  of  measib 
ring  the  rapidity  of  combustion  of  charges  of 
gunpowder,  differing  not  only  in  quantity, 
but  in  the  size,  shape,  density,  and  hardness 
of  the  component  powder  grains.  The  fal- 
lacy of  the  old  mortar  proof  lay  in  this,  that 
the  charges  fired  being  only  two  or  three 
ounces,  ute  results  obtained  in  comparing 
different  kinds  of  powder  were  exactly  the 
reverse  of  those  obtained  when  firing  larg6 
charges  in  cannon,  a  small-grain  powder 
from  its  more  rapid  combustion  giving,  with 
the  mortar,  a  higher  range  thaji  any  other. 
To  those  whose  only  idea  in  connexion  with 
gnnpowder  is  its  intensely  sudden  and  fiercely 
explosive  character,  by  which  apparently  in 
an  instant  thousands  of  barrels  of  quiescent 
material  are  converted  into  a  scorching  and 
rending  mass  of  fiame,  it  may  appear  over 
refining  to  talk  of  the  rate  of  combustion 
of  gunpowder.  But  it  can  be  demonstrated 
in  many  ways  that  although  the  explosion 
of  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  confined  in  a 
gun  may  be  said  to  be  instantaneous,  it  is 
not  simultaneous ;  for  the  portion  next  the 
tou^-hole  being  first  ignited,  the  combustion 
proceeds  gradually  through  Uie  char^.  Im- 
probable as  it  mav  appear,  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  when  jring  with  large  charges  a 
quantity  of  powder  rorthest  from  the  touch- 
hole  is  often  blown  out  of  the  gun  unignited, 
along  with  the  shot,  and  can  ue  seen  on  the 
ground  under  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  The 
rapidity  of  action  of  a  chai^  of  powder  de- 
pends on  two  conditions :  the  rate  of  burn- 
rag  of  each  grain,  which  may  be  called  the 
velocity  of  combustion;  and  the  rate  at  which 
the  flame  is  communicated  from  one  grain 
to  another,  the  velocity  of  ignition.  As  the 
disniptive  force — ^the  force  mwnrt— of  thfe 
powder  depends  on  the  rapidity  of  action, 
^efltt  two  points  have  within  ttie  last  few 
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yeitrt,  partictilariy  since  the  Mure  of  some 
of  oor  large  goo^  received  the  most  careful 
study  irom  artillerymen  at  home  and  abroad ; 
and  although  the  whole  suViect  is  at  yet  to 
a  certain  extend  9ub  judice,  tie  following  art 
the  concludionft  whioh  are  generally  admitted. 
AssamiDg  that  the  vi^riout  powders  in  use 
/u-e  of  the  same  composition,  as  regards  the 
proportion  and  incoi'poraUon  of  their  ingire- 
dients-^any  modification  of  w)iich  would 
oi^ly  cause  a  less  perfect  docompositioa  on 
fixing,  and  consequent  fouling  of  the  guns 
ased^-^hey  may  yet  difier  widely  in  the  folr 
lowing  five  points,  Tia^  size,  shape^  density^ 
hardness  ad<1  amount  of  glaze  of  the  eon* 
stituent  grains.  The  hardness,  depending 
mainly  oq  the  quantity  of  moisture  present 
in  the  meal  before  pressing,  is  generally 
nearly  uniform,  and  as  no  test  for  tne  hard- 
^ess  of  a  body  has  as  yet  been  devised,  it  is 
sot  allowed  to  complicate  the  question ;  and 
the  question  of  the  amount  of  glaze  waj  be 
dismissed  with  the  remark  that  a  powder  of 
which  th^  grains  arc  very  highly  polished, 
particularly  when  a  little  black  lead  has 
been  used,  appears  to  be  slower  in  ignition 
than  one  of  which  the  grains  are  rough  and 
porous,  the  flame  being  able  to  get  a  better 
and  quicker  iiold  of  the  rougher  surfaces.  But 
the  density  of  powder  grains,  that  is  the 
quantity  of  matter  actually  present  in  each, 
not  only  may  but  does  vary  to  a  great  extent ; 
indeed  it  may  be  asserted  that  it  is  impoB- 
sible  to  manu&otnre  powder  of  uniforni  den- 
sity by  the  present  method.  This^  as  has  been 
explained,  is  caused  by  the  impossibility  of 
ensuring  the  same  araonnt  of  pressure  being 
Implied  to  the  powder-dust  in  the  hydraulic 
press,  not  only  from  the  difficulty  of  ensu- 
ring the  same  quantity  exactly  being  under 
pressure  each  time,  but  from  the  impractioa- 
jbility  of  causing  a  uniform  pressure  through- 
.out  the  mass«  A  dense  powder  must  of 
i^omrs^  burn  more  slowly  than  a  less  dense 
one,  not  only  from  the  closer  texture  of  the 
ffrains  being  unfavourable  to  combustion,  but 
because«  obviously,  there  is  in  the  case  of  the 
former  a  larger  q^uantity  of  matter,  bi^lk  for 
.}>Qlk,  to  be  consumed.  The  questions  of  the 
,size  and  shapa  of  powder  grains,  and  the 
effects  produced  by  modifications  of  these, 
are  extrenoelj  puzzling,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained appear  at  first  sight  to  be  contra- 
.dicV>ry.  If  a  small  grain  of  powder,  as  must 
.be  admittedi  takes  a  shorter  Uno  to  burn 
tban  a  large  one,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
jt  oartridge  full  of  simUl  grains  would  be 
:iooner  converted  into  gas  than  one  fuU  of 
large  ones-s  The  reverse  is  foqnd  to  be  the 
case  in  practice.  Again,  a  spho'e  being  tiie 
^emallest  form  ia  whio^  matter  can  be  placed, 
ifk  sph^]^  grfiii,  of  ppw^  off<^n§  1^ 


smallest  surfStuje  for  combustion,  will  bam 
more  Bk)wly  than  the  same  quantity  of 
powder  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  fiat  acale. 
And  yet  practically  the  rate  of  boraing  of  a 
cartridge  full  of  spherical  grains  wUl  be 
quicker  than  that  of  one  full  of  fiat  grains 
packed  closely  together.  The  explanation 
of  th^se  apparently  irreconcili^le  facts  lies 
in  this,  tniat  the  large  or  spherical  grainsi 
having  much  larger  interstices  between  them, 
allow  of  a  far  more  rapid  parage  of  the  dame 
from  grain  to  grain ;  m  other  words,  though 
the  velocity  of  combustion  be  lower,  we 
velocity  of  ignition  is  increased,  and  the 
consequent  result  becomes  the  very  reverse 
of  what  was  intended  by  increasing  the 
size  and  rounding  the  shape  of  the  grains. 
The  many  different  conditions  under  which 
charges  of  powder  may  be  ignited  prevent 
any  certain  rule  being  laid  down  on  tne  sub- 
ject ;  for  what  holds  good  with  a  very  small 
charge  in  a  gun  will  be  reversed  with  large 
charges ;  and  the  powder  which  strains  the 
gun  much,  wh^n  fired  in  short  compact 
cartridges,  may  have  quite  a  different  effect 
when  formed  into  long  narrow  ones. 

As  powder  varies  in  density,  so  it  varies  in 
the  size  and  shape  of  its  grains.  The  system 
of  cracking  up  the  press-cake  into  grains  in 
the  granulating  machine,  produces  fragments 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes;  the  latter  are  of 
course  restricted  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
sifUngs  the  powder  undergoei^  but  no  two 
powder  grains  are  alike.  It  follows  therefore 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  no  two  charges 
of  gunpowder  made  in  the  present  way  will 
produce  exactly  the  same  force  hrisante  in 
the  guns  from  which  they  are  fir^.  The 
introduction  of  the  modem  guns  of  precision, 
particularly  the  breech-loading  guns  of  Sir 
W.  Armstrong,  in  which  by  usmg  soft-coated 
projectiles  all  windage  or  escape  of  gas  is  pre- 
vented, and  the  employment  of  the  delicate 
electro-ballistic  instrument  of  Major  Navez  for 
measuring  the  velocity  of  shot,  afford  actual 
proof  that  this  is  the  case.  The  problem 
of  the  day  in  gunpowder  has  therefore  been 
to  manufiftcturo  a  perfect  powder,  in  which 
each  grain  shall  be  the  same  in  all  respects 
as  its  f^ow ;  the  disruptive  effects  of  which 
shall  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  control  by 
modifications  of  mapufactnre;  Bud  the  re- 
sults of  which  shall  be  uniform.  The  idea  is 
not  a  new  one ;  for  it  is  distinctly  shadowed 
forth  bv  Congreve  in  one  of  his  works,  pub- 
lished fifty  years  ago*  Nor  on  a  small  scale 
would  it  be  difi|cult ;  for  all  that  would  be 
necessary,  would  be  to  compress  some  powder 
dust  into  small  mouldsi  with  vigrving  pres- 
sure^ till  the  resulting  p^t%  wmch  would 
of  course  be  of  the  same  shape  wd  size,  bt- 
.-Wnefxw*lX,pf.ttf|  ^jfs^jrfq^u^ei    !*{?• 
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only  wb«fi  tbe  msmifttetfire  is  attempM  on 
a  large  scale  that  the  difficalty  and  danger 
begin.  However,  it  is  satisfaetory  to  know 
Uiat  these  faa?e  been  snecessfhlly  overcomef, 
and  that  the  mannfactnre  of  pellet  powder, 
as  it  is  called,  will  be  immediately  proceeded 
with. 

To  the  Americans  belongs  the  credit  of  first 
having  attempted  to  modify  the  dtsmptive, 
without  interfering  with  the  propellant  force 
of  gnnpowder.    They  took  powder  meal  and 
compressed  it  by  hydraulic  pressure  into  flat 
discs,  the  size  of  the  bore  of  the  gun.    These 
discs  or  cakes,  the  invention  of  Dr.  Doremus, 
were  brought  to  this  country  and  tried,  but 
the  results  obtained  with  them  were  very  ir- 
regular and  unsatisfactory.    The  Russians 
seem  next  to  have  taken  the  matter  up,  hav* 
ing  carried  on  a  series  of  experiments  with 
prismatic  powder,  which  was  merely  powder 
meal  compressed  into  small  hexagonal  prisms, 
perforatea  with  holes ;  and  the  Belgians  fol* 
lowed  in  the  same  durection.    A  similar  pow- 
der, termed  pellet  powder,  was  experimented 
on  in  this  country  in  1866-66  and  recom- 
mended at  first  for  temporary  adoption ;  and 
in  1867,  as  the  service  powder  for  all  very 
large  charges.    The  pellets  differ  from  the 
Rnssian  ones  only  in  shape  and  dimensions, 
being  small  cylinders  about  half  an  inch  in 
height,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, with  a  small  hollow  or  perforation  at  one 
end.    These  constitute  the  grains  of  the  uni- 
form powder  required  for  our  modem  rifled  ar- 
tillery ;  and  the  difference  in  manufacture  be- 
tween the  old-fashioned,  time-honored  gnn- 
powder and  this,  consists  merely  in  taking  the 
incorporated  ingredients  from  the  gunpowder- 
mill  and  pressing  them  by  hydraulic  pressure 
into  small  moulds  to  form  the  pellets ;  instead 
of  pressing  a  large  quantity  of  the  mixture 
into  *press^ake,'  and  crushing  it  up  after* 
wards  into  irregular  grains  to  be  afterwards 
dosted,  glazed,  and  re-dusted  for  use.    These 
latter  operations  are  not  required  with  the 
pellets,  which  pass  at  once  from  the  state  of 
meal  to  their  finished  condition. 

Small  quantities  of  pellet  powder  have 
heen  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  Boyal 
Arsenal,  and  the  sueces^al  results  it  has 
sfforded  in  practice  have  indnced  tiieOrd- 
luince  Select  Committee  to  recommend  its 
immediate  adoption  for  all  large  charges. 
The  manuFacJture  will  be  carried  on  at  WeHt- 
^  Abbey  on  a  largo  scale,  and  if  the  ma- 
chinery  now  in  course  ot  erection  be  found 
to  work  rapidly  and  safely,  a  large  supply  of 
pel|et  powder\.  ill  be  forthcoming,  and  our 
ftrtillerjmen  will  have  at  their  command  a 
powder  which  will  exercise  the  least  possible 
doatnictive  effect  on  their  guns,  and  yet  re- 
^^  its.propeUant  power  uniiyared* 


AitT*  V.--i.  Z&  Litre  de  Marea  Pdlo,  Crf 
toyen  de  Venise^  Conseiller  Privi  et  ComA 
mismirt  Imperial  de  KTiouhilai  Kkadn, 
Par  M.  G.  Pauthier.    Paris,  1865. 

2.  J  Viaggi  di  Marco  Polo,  Per  cura  d? 
Adolfo  Bartoli.     Finenze,  1868. 

8,  /  Viaggi  di  JUarco  Polo  Venedano,  Da 
Vincenzo  Laxari,    Venczia,  184^. 

A.  Die  JReisen  de$  Venezianers  Marco  Pol6 

.     mit  einem  Kommeniar  i>oii 

August  Burch  ;  nebst  Zusdfzen  und  Ver^ 

besservngen  von  Karl  Friedrich  Ifeumann. 

Leipzig,  1845.. 

5.  The  Travels  of  Marco  Pold,  grtatlg 
amended  and  enlarged,  cdc,  kolth  copioui 
Notes.  By  Hugh  Murray.  Edinburgh. 
1844. 

6.  Viaggi  di  Marco  Polo,  illustrate  e  com* 
mentati  dal  Conte  Baldello  Boni,  Pirenzc^- 
1827. 

7.  Voyages  de  Marco  Polo  (French  and 
Latin  Texts,  in  Recueil  de  Voyages,  <fc«.^ 

puUii  par   la   SociSte    de    Oiographie\ 
Tome  I.    Paris,  1824. 

8.  Publications  of  the  ffaJcluyt  Society, 

The  prosperous  activity  of  the  Haktuyt  So- 
ciety indicates,  we  presume,  that  a  ^oodlj 
number  among  us  still  take  delrgbt  in  old 
travellers,  and  in  the  history  of  geogiaphy. 
And  since  this  Review  noticecl  Mar&aetv^ft 
memorable  edition  of  *  Jfarco  Po!a/  nearly 
half  a  century  ago,*  so  inucli  new  light  has 
been  thrown  upon  him,  and  other  medieval 
travellers  in  Asia,  that  we  deem  it  not  nn- 
seasonable  to  recur  to  the  Bubjecti  e&pecially 
considering  the  interest  reflected  on  it  by 
the  changes  which  have  advanced  so  rapidlj 
in  the  East  during  the  last  five  and  twonty 
years.  Central  Asia  see  ma  to  be  opening 
up,  as  it  did  in  the  thirteenth  an  J  foUrtecuth 
centuries,  through  the  prcdorutnance  of  one 
Great  Power,  though  the  seat  of  the  Great 
Elian  of  our  day  is  not  at  Xanadti,  but  on 
the  Baltic ;  and  travellers  are  again  beoora- 
ing  familiar  with  an  overland  route  from 
Cambaln.  There  is  a  siek  man,  too,  in  the 
east  of  Asia,  as  well  as  in  tbo  ca^t  of  Eorope, 
and  the  next  generation  may  see  the  eagles 
gathered  together  over  liim*  But  on  auch 
considerations  we  are  not  going  to  dwell. 
Oar  business  on  this  occasion  u  purely  witl^ 
the  past. 

China,  according  to  some  popular  chrono- 
logies, was  discovered  by  the  rortuguese  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  But,  as  the  (Tape  was 
rounded  by  the  Egyptians  ages  before  De 
Gama,  and  as  America  was  the  haunt  of  the 
Northmen  centuries  before  Columbus,  so  we 
might  exhibit  a  goodly  list  of  travellers  to 


*  See  Quarterly  Keview,  vol.  xxl  p.  177,  seciq. 
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We  have  ja8t  alluded  to  the  opening  of 
Asia,  wbioh  followed  the  conquesta  of  Chiog- 
hiz  KUao  and  his  successors.  The  flood  of 
Tartar  conquest  then  flowed  from  the  China 
Sea  to  the  I)af  ube,  prostrated  for  a  time  the 
pride  of  blam,  wasaed  down  political  bar- 
riers, and  opened  Asia  to  the  passage  of 
Frank  travellers.  Besides  the  Supreme  Ahan, 
residiuff  first  at  Earakorum,  in  the  wilds  of 
Mongolia,  and  afterwards  in  China,  there  were 
three  mighty  chiefs  of  the  same  descent  who 
owed  him  allegiance,  and  these  four  poten- 
tates may  be  said,  roughly,  to  have  divided 
among  them  all  Asia,  except  India  and  the 
Mediterranean  coasts.    The  three  chiefs  in 

Joeation  were  the  £[hans  of  the  house  of 
uji,  or  of  tha  Golden  Horde,  reigning 

'  At  Sarra  m  the  Londe  of  Tartarie ' 

upon  the  Wolga ;  the  Ebans  of  the  House 
of  Hulaku,  or  of  Persia,  reigning  at  Tabriz  ; 
and  the  Ebans  of  the  house  of  Chagatai, 
holding  their  court  sometimes  at  Boknara, 
sometimes  at  Almalig,  near  the  River  Hi, 
north  of  the  Celestial  Mountains,  a  city  now 
extinct  All  these  courts  assumed  with  won- 
derful rapidity,  at  least  on  the  surface,  the 
civilization  of  the  nations  which  thoy  had  con- 

Juered.  As  usual  in  such  cases  this  super- 
cial  civilization  turned  to  rapid  corruption 
and  decay.  But  at  least  to  the  third  gene- 
ration the  blood  of  Temujin  the  Undaunted,* 
had  not  spent  its  force.  The  old  world- 
conqueror  himself  bad  predicted  the  great- 
ness of  the  lad  Eublai.  The  latter  succeeded 
to  the  supreme  power  in  1260,  and  fixed  his 
chief  residence  at  Ehanbalig,  now  Peking. 

From  the  time  when  the  Mongol  invasion 
of  Europe  was  checked  (1242),  by  an  act  of 
Providence  as  unlocked  for  as  that  which 
overthrew  the  host  of  Sennacherib,  Christian 
pontiffia  and  princes  began  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  those  potent  barbarians,  and 
Christian  missionaries  and  merchants  grad- 
ually pressed  into  those  regions  which  had 
so  long  been  closed. 

In  u&e  course  of  the  succeeding  hundred 
years  a  highway  for  the  trade  and  religion 
of  the  West  opened  out  across  the  breadth 
of  Asia,  and  lay  more  or  less  open  till  the 
fall  of  the  Mongol  dynasties.  The  Homan 
Church  had  a  metropolitan  at  the  Qreat 
Khan's  court,  with  suffragans  and  Francis- 
can houses  in  Northern  and  Southern  China, 
whilst  the  merchants  of  Genoa  and  Lom- 
bardy  made  their  own  purchases  of  silk  and 
velvet  in  the  markets  of  Kinsay,  Zayton,  and 

*  Or  UnakakeabU,  8o  (UMr$ehUaerlich)  his 
German  biographer,  Erdmano,  renders  the  sor- 
name  OhingkiM, 


Khanhalife  now  ks^^a  aa  Hangrhen,  Chia* 
cheuy  and  Peking,  The  first  travellers  in 
this  period  whom  we  know  to  bavo  reached 
China  were  Nicolas  and  Matthew  Polo» 
members  of  a  Venetian  family  which  bad  e^ 
tabli&hments  at  Constantinople  and  in  the 
Crimea.  They  had  quitted  Venice  for  the 
East  about  12d4y  Nioolas  leaving  a  wife  be- 
hind him. 

Like  the  Tartar  armies,  the  merchants  of 
those  days  do  not  seem  to  have  cared  much 
about  maintaining  a  fixed  base  of  operations. 
The  two  brothers  started  from  Constantinople 
about  1260,  and  a  succession  of  chances  and 
opportunities  carried  them  to  Bokhara,  and 
thence  to  the  court  of  the  Qreat  Ehan  in  th« 
extreme  East.  Eublai,  full  of  vigour  and 
intelligence,  who  had  never  before  fallen  in 
with  educated  Europeans,  was  delighted 
with  these  Venetians,  listened  eageriy  to  all 
that  they  told  him  of  the  Latin  world,  and 
at  last  determined  to  send  them  back  as  bis 
ambassadors  to  the  Pope.  They  arrived  at 
Acre  in  1269,  and  found  that  no  Pope  ex- 
isted, for  Clement  IV.  was  dead  the  year  be- 
fore, and  no  new  election  bad  yet  taken 
place.  So  they  went  home  to  Venice  to  see 
bow  things  stood  there  after  so  many  years' 
absence.  The  wife  of  Nicolas  was  long  dead, 
but  she  had  left  a  son  behind  her,  now  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  whom  till  now  the  father 
bad  never  seen.  This  was  Mark,  the  hero 
of  our  history. 

The  Papal  interregnum  was  the  longest 
known,  at  least  since  the  dark  ages.  Two 
years  more  passed,  and  yet  the  Cardinals 
could  not  agree.  The  brothers  were  unwill- 
ing to  let  the  Great  Ehan  think  them  faith- 
less, and  probably  hankered  after  the  great 
virgin  field  of  speculatipn  that  they  had  dis- 
covered ;  so  they  started  again  for  the  £a^ 
taking  young  Mark  with  them.  At  Acre 
they  took  counsel  with  an  eminent  ^horcb- 
man,  Theobaldi  Archbishop  of  Li^f  e,  a  man 
of  great  weight  of  character,  and  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Prin^  Edward  of  England, 
then  at  Acre. 

From  the  archdeacon  they  got  letters  to 
authenticate  the  causes  of  the  miscarriage 
of  their  mission,  and  started  for  the  further 
East  But  they  were  still  at  the  port  of 
Layas  in  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon,  then  the 
great  point  of  arrival  and  departure  for  the 
inland  trade  of  Asia,  when  they  heard  that 
a  Pope  was  at  length  elected,  and  that  the 
choice  had  fallen  uffon  their  friend  the  Arch- 
deacon Theobald.*    They  i^lmediately  re- 

*  The  cardinals,  unable  to  sgrecL  bad  at  last 
named  a  committee  of  six,  with  flill  powers,  and 
these  the  same  day  (Ist  Sept,  1271,  after  the  Papa- 
cv  had  been  vacant  two  jears  and  nhie  months) 
elected  Theobaldi  on  the  raoomaBeiulatian  of  tke 
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•^ote  ike  Khm^%  eb«fg«»  and  to  obiam  • 
replj.  Jadging  from  oertain  ittdioatioiia,  w« 
coBotiTe  k  preUtbie  ihaA  tb«j  fir$t  proeeeded 
by  Moftfil  and  Bi^j^bdad  io  Horai^  then 
situated  on  tbo  mamlaiid  of  P«imi  near  the 
taoath  of  the  GqK^  with  the  tiew  of  goioj 
on  by  8ea»  Imt  that  spme  obstacle  arose  wbf 
compelled  tb^oi  to  abandon  thia  project  aad 
tvm  north  from  Horm^z,  They  travefsed 
•ooceaairely  Kermaa  and  Khoraaaa,  Balkh 
and  BadakhAan^  in  whioh  last  coontry  they 
aeem  to  have  been  long  detained  by  the  ill- 
nets  of  yoang  Marco.  In  ihe  aoeoant  of  the 
oharming  climate  of  the  HilU  of  Badakh- 
ahaa,  Mark  breakt  into  an  enthnwasm  which 
'  18  rarely  excited  in  him  by  anytbinff  bat 
£eid  aportf^  but  which  those  understand  well 
who  have  ever  known  what  it  is  to  flee  with 
fever  in  Uieir  yeins  Irom  the  torrid  beats  of 
an  Asiatic  May  to  the  heavenly  air  and  fra* 
grant  pine^oves  of  the  Himalaya  i"*- 

'Those  monntsfns  are  so  loftv  that  'tis  a 
bird  day's  work  ttom  morning  tiU  evening  to 
get  to  the  top,  bat  on  rea^c^iing  this  you  find  an 
extensive  plain  abounding  in  grass  and  trees, 
and  with  eopioaB  springs  of  pure  water  run- 
ning down  tnrough  rooks  and  ravioes.  These 
brooks  are  full  of  trout  and  maoy  other  deli- 
cate fish  ]  and  the  air  in  those  lo^y  redons  is 
80  pure,  and  residence  there  so  healthral,  that 
when  the  men  who  dwell  in  the  cities  of  the  low 
countries  find  themselvee  attacked  by  fever  or 
'  vtheff  casual  sickness^  they  hasten  up  the  hill, 
and  after  a  stay  of  two  or  three  days  quite  re- 
cover heakh  through  the  excellence  of  the  air. 
And  Messer  Hark  said  be  had  proved  this  by 
experienoe.' 

From  Badakhshan  the  Yeaetiaas  asoended 
the  Oxus  to  the  lake  of  8irikol  and  the  pla- 
teau of  Pamir,  'the  Boof  of  the  WorM.' 
Those  regions,  so  full  of  attraction  for  geog* 
raphers,  were  iiever  described  again  by  an^ 
fioropean  travieller  till  the  spirited  expedi- 
tion, in  16d8|  of  Captain  John  Wood  ef  the 
Indian  Navy,  whose  narrative  abonnds  in 
q^leadid  inctdeatal  illustration  of  that  of  his 
medieval  predecessor.  Captain  Wood  seems 
at  one  time  to  have  intended  to  devote  <a 
•pecial  work  to  the  elucidation  of  Marco 
rolo's  ohaptets  on  the  C^us  Provinoee,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  intention  has 
never  been  foiled. 

The  tmvelleKs  ecossed  the  Pamir  steppe 
aad  descended  upon  Kashghar,  whenoe  they 
proceeded  by  Yarkand  and  Khoten(oooatrte6 
of  which  those  of  us  who  live  a  dosefi  yeiurs 
are  likely  to  heaFatgood  deal),  and  eveatu- 

CSardiBal  Bishpp  of  Tortus.  This  same  facetious 
<i^;nUary  had  previouslj  advised  that  the  roof 
tfiould  be  taken  off  the  palace  to  allow  the  divine 
InflueDoss  to  descend  more  freely  on  their  prooeed- 


•Uy '  aofMs  the  GfttX  Gobi  Desert  to  Tangut, 
a  name  then  applied  to  the  oountry  at  the 
extreme- north-west  <3f  China,  both  within  and 
vithout  the  Wall.  Here  they  seem  to  have 
bees  welcomed  by  a  deputation  seat  by 
Kublai  to  meet  them.  The  party  on  their 
onward  i^nrney  probably  kept  ontude  the 
Wall  and  north  of  the  Yellow  River,  as  the 
Great  Khan  was  then  pasaiuff  the  summer  at 
Shangtu,  soDoe  50  miles  nortn  of  the  Wall, 
the  Xanadu  of  Coleridge's  poem : — 

*  Where  twice  five  miles  of  fertile  ground 
With  walls  and  towers  were  girdled  round.' 

We  know  that  Coleridge  believed  himself 
to  have  composed  that  briiliaAt  little  poem 
in  a  dream.  And  it  is  a  singular  eoineidence, 
of  which  Coleridge  could  Ibftve  known  tmtii- 
ing,  that  in  one  of  the  versions  of  the  Peiv 
sian  history  of  Eashidnddin,  the  palace  of 
Shangtu  is  said  to  have  been  built  upon  a 
plan  which  Kublai  had  seen  in  a  dream  and 
retained  in  his  memory. 

It  has  often  been  cast  in  Marco's  teeth 
that  he  says  nothing  of  the  Great  Wall,  and 
very  unsatis&ctory  reasons  have  been  alleged 
ioT  the  omiauon.  That  omission  is  indeed 
all  the  more  curious,  because  we  think  it 
traceable  with  absolute  certainty  that  the 
recollection  of  the  Wall  was  in  his  mind  at  a 
certain  point  of  this  journey.  Speaking  of 
the  country  to  the  north-west  of  Shansi,  near 
where  the  Great  Wall  abuts  upon  the  YeU 
low  River,  he  says :  '  Here  also  is  what  we 
call  the  country  of  Gog  and  Magog,'  ^c^ 
proceeding  to  give  a  quaint  and  farfetched 
eiplanfttion  of  those  names.  Now  the  Wall 
of  China  was  known  to  Mahomedan  writers 
of  that  age  as  the  rampart  of  Gog  and  Ma- 
fi;og,  and  we  can  conceive  no  reason  why 
Marco  should  have  used  the  words  that  we 
have  quoted,  except  for  the  reason  left  un- 
told :  ^  Here  we  are  beside  the  Great  Wall 
known  as  the  Rampart  of  Gog  and  Magog.' 

Kublai  received  the  Venetians  with  great 
cordiality,  and  took  kindly  to  young  Marie, 
who  must  have  been  by  this  time  nearly  one- 
and-twenty.  The  jomne  bacheler,  as  the 
story  calls  him,  did  what  our  young  bachel- 
ors in  India  are  said  now-a^ays  to  have 
little  good  will  for,  he  took  heartily  to  '  the 
study  of  the  native  languages.'  The  Khan, 
seeing  that  he  was  discreet  as  well  as  able^ 
soon  began  to  employ  him  in  the  public  ser- 
vice. If  there  be  no  error  in  the  three  years 
and  a  half  ascribed  to  the  journey,  the  party 
cannot  have  arrived  at  the  court  till  the  sum- 
mer of  1275.  Yet  M.  Pauthier  produces  a 
quotation  from  the  Chinese  annalsjof  the 
dynasty,  stating  that,  in  the  year  1277,  a 
certain  Polo  was  appointed  commissioner  of 
the  second  class  attached  to  the  privy  coun- 
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eil«  a  p8t*ge  which  ^6  are  plMaed  to  !»#• 
lievo  apptioable  to  Maroo.  His  fint  viMSfoft 
carried  him  to  the  remote  province  of  YmiAti, 
called  hy  the  Mongols  Earajaog,  which 
Eublai  himteif  hi^  aBsifited  to  confer  in 
12A8.  Mark,  during  his  stay  a(}  eourt)  had 
obfierrod  the  Khan's  d^ht  in  heariag  of 
strange  countries,  their  marrels,  UMnnets,  and 
oddities,  and  had  seen  the  disgust  which  his 
Majesty  frankly  expressed  at  the  stuf^dit?  of 
his  commissioners  when  they  -eonld  speak  of 
nothing  bnt  *  shop.'  Profiting  by  these  ob- 
servations, ho  tooK  care  to  store  all  canons 
facts  that  were  likely  to  amuse  Kublai,  and 
related  them  on  his  return.  This  journey, 
whieh  led  him  thfVHigh  that  ietfUt  inoomiia^ 
the  extreme  sonth-east  of  Tibet  and  the 
northern  frontiers  of  Ava,  where  there  ex* 
isted,  and  still  exists,  a  vast  ethndogioal 
garden,  as  it  were,  of  tribes  of  various  race 
and  in  all  stages  of  iinoiviJHaation,  afforded 
him  many  strange  products  and  eccentrie 
traits  of  manners  to  deKght  the  Emperor.* 

Mark  rose  rapidly  in  <hvour,  and  was  often 
employed  again  on  distant  missions  as  wetl 
as  in  domestic  administration,  but  we  gath^ 
few  particulars  of  his  employment.  At  one 
time  we  know  that  he  held  for  three  years 
the  goTcrument  of  the  great  city  of  Yang- 
chu ;  on  another  occasion  he  seems  to  have 
been  despatched  to  the  old  capital,  Kara* 
korum,  in  Mongolia ;  on  a  third  occasion  to 
Champa,  or  Scmthem  Cochin  China ;  on  a 
fourth,  to  the  Indian  Seas*  We  are  not  in- 
formed whether  his  father  and  nncle  shared  in 
such  employments,  but  anyhow  they  were 
gathering  wealth,  and  after  years  of  exile 
thev  began  to  fear  what  might  follow  old 
Kublai's  death,  and  longed  to  carry  their 
gear  and  their  own  grey  neads  safe  home  to 
&e  Lagoons.  The  old  brown  Lion  growled 
refosal  to  all  their  hints,  and  but  for  a  happy 
chance  we  ^lould  have  lost  ocir  medieval 
Herodotus* 

Arghun  Khan,  of  Persia,  Kublai's  great 
nephew,  had  lost  his  favourite  wife,  the 
Khatun  Bulug&n  (^  ZihelHna*)^  a  lady  of 
great  beauty  and  ability,  oiriginally  the  wife 
of  Abaka,  but  who,  in  accordance  with  the 
singular  marriage  customs  of  the  Mongols, 
had  passed  on  Abaka's  <]eath  to  the  Orda 
of  her  stepson  Arghun.  The  latter  mourned 
her  sorely,  atid  took  steps  to  ftilfil  her  dyins 
injunction,  that  her  place  should  be  filled 
only  by  a  lady  of  her  own  kin,  the  Mongol 
tribe  of  Bayaut.f      Ambassadors  were  de- 


*  We  have  lately  despatdied  a  missioa  to  Yunan 
from  the  other  side.  Haj  It  prosper  I  And  we 
WnaX  Captain  Bkden  is  well  up  in  his  *  Maroo 
Polo/ 

t  Tbe  Lady  Bulug^n  died  on  the  banks  of  the^ 
Ear,  in  Georgia,  '7th  April,  1286.— Hammer's  'Ilk- 
bans/  L  374. 


apatehcpd  la  Ibe^  eo«rt 'of  ShafibiUig'  to  i 
■ueh  a  bridb.  The  nMMsage  was  comteooitly 
received,  and  the  choice  fell  on  the  Imdf 
KufeHehin,  a  maiden  of  se^renteon,  *  mamii 
hU9  dmn$  et  avenant!  The  overlami  road 
from  Pekitfg  to  Tal)ri«  was  not  only  of  por* 
teutons  length  for  saeh  a  tender  charge,  but 
was  imperilled  by  war,  so  the  eoroys  do* 
sired  to  retora  by  sea.  Tartars  in  genemd 
were  strangers  to  tkk  navigation ;  and  tM 
enroys,  much  taken  with  the  Venetians,  attd 
eager  to  benefit  by  their  experience,  begged 
the  old  Emperor  as  a  fa^ronr  to  send  tbo 
three  Firingki9  along  with  them.  He  eoo^ 
sented  with  reluctance ;  but,  having  done  ao, 
fitted  the  party  out  nobly  for  the  ▼oyago, 
charging  the  Polos  with  fHendty  measi^ea 
for  the  potentates  of  Europe,  inclndiaff  tbo 
King  of  England.  It  was  an  iU-starfed  voy- 
age, involving  long  detentions  on  tlie  eoaat 
of  Sumatra,  and  in  the  Sobth  of  India,  to 
which,  however,  we  are  indebted  for  some  of 
the  b€«t  chirrs  in  the  book,  and  two  years 
and  a  half  passed  before  their  arrival  in  Per^ 
8ia«  The  three  hardy  Venetians  survived  ali 
perils,  and  so  did  tho  lady,  who  had  coma4o 
took  on  them  with  filial  regard ;  bnt  two  of 
the  three  envoys  and  a  vast  proportion  of 
the  suite  had  perished  by  the  way.  Arghun. 
too,  had  been  dead  even  before  they  quittoa 
China ;  his  brother  E[aikhata  reigned  in  hig 
stead,  and  his  sou  Gbaaan  succi^ed  to  the 
lady's  hand.  We  are  toid  by  one  who  know 
both  the  princes  well  that  Ghaxaa,  instead  of 
beiuff  like  his  ^ber  Arghun  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  of  his  time,  was  so  much 
the  reverse  that  in  all  his  host  of  200,000 
Tartars  you  would  hardly  have  found  a  man 
80  little  or  so  mean-looking.*  But  in  other 
aspects  the  lady's  exchange  was  fbr  the  better. 
Ghazan  had  some  of  the  highest  qoalities  of 
a  soldier,  a  legislator,  and  a  krag,  adoraed 
by  many  and  varied  aecompHsfameiits;  and 
had  a  longer  life  been  granted  him  it  might 
have  been  well  for  Persra.  Short  as  his  Itfb 
was,  that  of  the  fair  young  princess  who  hi|d 
come  so  far  to  his  arms  was  mnch  shortoiv 
As  well  as  we  can  gftther,  the  party  must 
have  delivered  her  over  to  her  bridegroota 
in  the  early  part  of  Y204 ;  GlHoaq  saeeeeded 
to  the  throne  in  the  autumn  of  1295,  and 
the  Lady  Kuk&chin  passed  away  in  ibefol^ 
iowing  Joaew  The  poor  girl  wept  as  she 
took  leave  of  the  kindly  and  noble  VeoetiaMt 
They  went  on  to  Tabris^  and,  after*  a  leiig 
halt  there,  proceeded  homewards,  reaehing 
Venice  some  time  in  12$S.f ^   • 

'*'  HaytOD,  the  Armenian. 

f  It  is  odd  that  ho  writer,  so  far  as  we  know, 
should  hare  noticed  the  correspondence  of  particu- 
lars about  the  Ladles  Bulug^  and  Kukachin  in 
the  Persian  histories  yHth  Polo's  story. '  They  will 
be  found  in  Hammer's  *  History  of  l^e  Bkhaas,* 
and  in  Quatremdre's  *  Rashidiiddhi.* 
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history  frotn  Marco's  own  account,  btit  there 
it  vtutfm  short  Fbr  what  else  can  be  gath- 
ered of  h!»  biography  we  mnst  torn  to  other 
qnarters.  Onwidering  bow  leidely  the  story 
of  his  travc!a  had  spread  within  the  fowrteentn 
ccfrtdry,  it  is  ttratige  how  scanty  atid  worth- 
less are  th^  notices  of  Pblo  iti  his  own  or  ^fe 
Bncccediog  genefatSons.  That  excellent  ge<h 
graphical  c^lectof,  G.  Battista  Ramnsio.  was 
the  first  who  tried  with  affectionate  solicitnde 
to  pttt  together  the  scraps  of  fact  abont 
Mark's  pereonal  histoty ;  but  more  than  two 
eentori^  had  passed  since  his  death,  and 
some  wiH  not  hold  water.  Ramasio's  story, 
^>ndgod,  ftmsthtn  !•— 

*0f  the  elder  PoU  there  were  three,  Marco, 
Maffeo.  and  Nicola,  the  two  latter  of  whom 
were  the  ftrtt  visitors  of  Cathay.  Marco  died 
matk  sfUr  their  diyaimre,  and  Kicolo'swiftv 
who  hadi)a«i  kft  with  child,  named  her  boj 
after,  this  d^oeased  vnole.  Maffeo  and  Nio^lo 
letonied,  found  young  Mark,«and  carried  him 
back  to  the  East  with  them,  whence  they  did 
not  return  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Kot  many 
months  after  their  return  a  fleet  was  fitted  out 
in  haste  to  encounter  Lamha  Doria  Who  had  en- 
tered the  Adristtie  with  serenty  Genoese  ral'- 
feySy  aad  MaMo  was  nade  captain  of  a  ve^ 
netiaii  gaUey.  Xhe  fleets  eogiued  aSOnsola) 
and  the  Yeoetians  were  oompletely  beaten« 
Marco  was  wouiided,  oaptured  with  his  adr 
miral  and  many  more,  and  sent  in  irons  to 
Genoa.  When  news  spread  in  that  city  of 
Hs  marrellous  travels,  ^at  curiositywas  ex- 
cited, and  mndi  attention  paid  him.  He  had  to 
repeat  his  story  tiM  he  was  tired,  and  at  last 
took  the  adyice  giyen  him  that  ho  shocdd  eom* 
BtttittowntiBg«  HepiQoaredxnemocandafrom 
Veniqe,  and  wi^  the  .aid  of  a  G^oeae  gentle- 
man,  a  daily  visitor,  the  whole  was  written 
down  in  Latin,  then  much  used  in  Genoese 
documents.  In  a  few  months  it  had  been 
translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  had 
8pread  over  Italy.  Polo's  father  and  uncle  were 
ii^aeh  diatreesed  abont  his  in^wieonment,  the 
Bftore  so  that  unleea  ha  had  a  fiunily  there 
vookl be tko heir te their weaUh.  8o,aatinM 
P*6aed  withoqt  his  release.  Nicoio,  who  was  a 
hearty  old  man,  took  another  wife,  and  in  the 
Worse  of  four  years  had  three  sons,  Stephen^ 
Matthew,  and  Johnu  Before  many  years  passed, 
»arc6  Was  set  free  by  special  favour,  ahd  took 
*  wife  himself;  by  whom  he  had  two  girls,  Mo* 
ZQtta  and  Fantiaa. ' 

Bamqsio  is,  ^n.  several  points  of  this  story, 
••wuwiUi,  flia  owti  edition,  with  all  tiie  beat 
^^  pbeea  the  retom  of  the  travellers  ia 
^^',  and  it  t&M  not  have  been  earlier. 
Bttt  the  Battie  of  Onrrzoia  (an  ishiUd  near 
^isaa  of  recent  fame)  took  place  on  the  8th  of 
September,  1298 ;  so  that  the  call  for  MarFs 
*«rrices  came  three  yean  instead  of*  not  many 
^nontht  >  aftet  thdf  return.  And  the  prison- 
et»  of  Cnriobi  were  restored  when  peace  was 
^^  through  Ae  offices  of  Matteo  Visoonti 


of  li!l»!i,  WDh'  M<y,  12W.  Thus,  if  lfare6 
was  a  prisoner  of  Cureola,  his  imprisonment 
did  not  exceed  nine  months,  instead  of  ex^ 
ceeding  four  years. 

The  matter  is  fbtther  cofflplicatedf  by  a 
statement  in  the  chronicle  of  Qiacomo  d*Aqni, 
one  of  Ae  few  qnasi-cotrtemporary  referenced 
to  Polo.  A  Mo.  of  this  at  Milan  assigns  the 
capture  of  Marco  to  the  Battle  of  Layas,  oii 
the  coast  of  Cificia,  fought,  it  sa^s,  in  1296. 

Could  we  accept  this  authority,  it  would 
enable  ns  to  put  Marco*s  capture  within  a  fbw 
months  of  his  return,  and  to  extend  tiie  period 
of  his  imprisonment  to  three  years,  and 
would  thus  be  more  accordsint  with  the  gen*- 
eral  tenor  of  Ramnsio  than  his  capture  atCnr- 
2ola.  This  is  what  M.  Pauthier  does,  and  avbidt 
all  difficnlty— bv  shutting  his  eyes.  Bat  the 
date  in  this  MSf.  of  Aqui  is  wron^,  for  the 
battle  of  Layas  really  took  place  m  1594,  a 
year  or  more  before  Marco's  return  from  thi 
East ;  a  date  cleaxly  stated  by  several  other 
chroniclers,  *  as  %ell  its  in  a  spirited  con* 
temporary  Gtenoese  ballad  on  the  sub- 
ject: 

*  Bper  meto  esse  at'egordenU 
De  ti  grands  eoaoko  maio 
Cdrrmi  miik  dttotefUi 
JSotth  ^noraota  e  qaatro.  t 

This  seems  to  shut  us  up  to  the  tiew  that  be 
was  taken  at  Curzola  in  September,  1298,  and 
released  in  1299. 

Ratmusio's  statement  about  the  Genoese  gen- 
Uenran  seems  to  be  only  a  confused  alhision 
to  that  dictation  of  the  story  in  the  prison  of 
Genoa  to  one  Rlisticiano  of  Pisa,  which  is  dis- 
tinctly set  forth  In  all  the  best  MSS.,  though 
ft  appears  to  have  been  omitted  from  those 
known  to  Ramnsio.  The  whole  story  of  th* 
self^acrifice  of  Messer  Nicolo  in  taking  a 
socond  wife  in  his  old  age,  and  of  the  ftmiily 
that  reaolted,  seems  fbunded  in  mistake,  as  we 
Bee  by  the  Wills  which  Cigogna  has  pub* 
lished.  The  old  man  did  indeed  leave  three 
sons  besides  Marco,  and  their  names  were  as 
Ramusio  gives  them.  But  two  of  them  were 
illegitimate,  and  Matteo,  at  least,  who  seems 
to  have  been  own  brother  to  Marco,  raustj 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  story,  have 
been  older  than  the  Traveller.  His  Will  is 
extant ;  it  is  dated  August,  1300,  and  shows 
that  old  Nicolo  was  then  already  dead.  We 
have  also  the  Will  of  Marco  the  elder^  which 
proves  that  instead  of  dying  before  his  nanae- 
sake's  birth  he  was  alive  in  1280.  Lastly,  we 
have  a  part  of  Ramusio^s  statements  confirmed 
by  the  Traveller's  own  Will  made  in  Januarv, 
1323  {ab    Incarn. .  Dom.    probably   1324), 

♦  J.  de  Varagine;  PipiinO;Dandolo;  Stella;  all 
in  *  MuratorL*  Ippj.  ix.  14,  42 ;  xil  404 ;   xviu  984. 

-f  *  AfdhSvio  Stor.  Italiano;'  Appenatee  IT.  No. 
18,  p.  14. 
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jfhvh  apegka#f  hk4hea  d«lly,aoareifai«g  m- 
firmitiesy  and  names  as  tbe  trustees  Bonata 
hh  wife,  and  his  three  danghtera,  Fantina, 
Bellela,  and  Moreta. 

Marco  Polo  atanda  easily  at  the  head  of 
Mediev^  Travellers,  rather  from  the  vastness 
of  his  experience  and  the  great  compass  of  his 
journeys  than  fiom  eminent  superiority  of 
character  aod  capacity.  Zealous  biographers 
have  paralleled  him  with  Golambos ;  but  we 
fail  to  trace  the  high  genius  and  enthusiasm, 
the  ardent  and  justified  convictions,  which 
mark  the  Admiral  aa  one  of  the  lights  of  our 
race.  It  is  a  ju&ter  praise  that  the  spur  which 
his  book  gave  to  geography,  and  the  land- 
maijos  which  he  hung  out  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremities of  the  earth,  tended  to  kindle  the 
fire  and  guide  the  aims  of  the  greater  son  of 
the  rival  republic.  His  work  was  a  lipk  in  the 
Providential  chain  which  in  due  time  revealed 
^he  t^ew  World.  A  chronicler  of  his  own  age 
says  that  his  stories  were  doubted,  and  that 
pn  his  death-bed  anjuoua  friends  begged  him 
to  retract ;  to  which  the  dying  traveller  re- 
plied that  he  had  not  told  the  naif.  A  Jittle 
later,  one  who  copied  the  work,  ^perpasmre 
tempo  e  malimoma^  says  frankly  that  he  puts 
no  faith  in  it  Sir  Thoaaa  Brown  is  content 
to  *  carry  a  wtary  eye'  in  reading  *Paulus 
Yenetus;*  but  others  of  our  countrymen  in 
the  last  century  express  strong  doubts  whether 
he  ever  was  in  Tartary  or  China,*  Marsden's 
edition  might  well  have  extinguished  the  last 
sparks  of  scepticism.  Yon  Hammer  meant 
praise  in  calling  Polo  der  Vater  Oriental^ 
itoher  ffodogetik  (!),  in  spite  of  the  uncouth- 
ness  of  the  eulogy;  yet  another rrave Ger- 
man, ten  years  after  Marsden,  put  fortlj^in  a 
serious  book  that  the  whole  story  was  a 
clumsy  imposture. 

*  The  aim  of  the  compiler,'  says  the  author 
of  this  bold  theory,  '  was  aaalogous  to  that  Of 
the  old  poet  of  the  Bolandslied ;  he  wL^ed  to 
fire  the  public  zeal  for  the  oonveraion  of  the 
Mongols,  in  order  to  facilitate  trade  with  their 
territories.  The  Poli  assuredly  never  got  be- 
yond Great  Bucharia.'  t 

With  all  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the 
book,  we  doubt  if  it  would  have  conti- 
nued to  exercise  sncli  fascination  on  many 
minds  through  successive  generations  were  it 
not  for  its  difficulties.  It  is  a  great  book  of 
puzzles,  whilst  our  confidence  in  the  man's 
veracity  is  such  that  we  feel  certain  every 
'riddle  nas  an  answer. 

And  such  difficulties  have  not  attached 
merely  to  the  identification  of  places,  tlie  in- 
terpretation of  outlandish  terms,  or  the  illus- 
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ftfntion  of  ofaBOom  coitoiDa;  for  atnojjpr  en- 
tanglements have  perplexed  also  the  ctucf 
circumsl^ances  of  the  travdler'a  life  aud  av» 
Worship,  The  date  of  the  dictatioD  of  liis 
\>Qok  and  that  of  his  last  Will  are  aioooat  the 
only  absolutely  ascertained  dates  in  his  bi<^ 
rapiny.  The  year  of  hia  birtb  is  diapiited, 
and  that  of  his  death  is  unrecorded ;  the 
critical  occaaion  of  his  capture  by  Uie  Geno* 
ese,  to  which  we  seem  to  owe  the  happy 
fact  that  he  did  not  go  down  mate  to  the 
tomb  of  his  fAthers,  has  been,  as  we  have  jost 
seep,  the  subject  of  chron(^gical  difficalUet; 
there  are  in  the  varioms  texts  of  his  story 
difierences  hard  to  account  for;  the  very 
tongue  in  which  it  was- written  dowD  hit 
been  a  question  solved  only  in  our  own  day, 
and  in  a  most  unexpected  manner. 

The  book  itself  <^onsi6ts  e^eotially  of  two 
parts.  First,  of  a  jFWo^im,  narrating  w 
a  very  brief  bnt  interosthig  nanner  the 
eiroumsta&oea  which  fimt  led  the  ektef 
Polos  to  the  Khan's  Court,  and  those  of 
their  second  journey  tvith  Mark,  and  of  the 
return  to  Persia  through  the  Indian  Seas, 
Secondly,  of  a  series  of  Herodotean  chap- 
ters, descriptive  of  notable  sights  and  pro- 
duets^  of  carioos  oMomefB  >  ot  reQiarkjibt4 
events,  rekiting  to  ^e  different  natioi»aDd 
states  of  Asia,  bat  more  espaeially  to  ^M 
Emperor  Kublai,  his  court,  wara,  and  ad* 
ministration.  A  series  of  chapters  near  the 
close,  omitted  from  many  copies,  treats  of 
the  wars  between  various  branches  of  the 
house  of  Chinghia,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  ceatary* 

Aa  regards  the  laagnage  in  which  Mareo'a 
book  waa  first  written,  we  bave  seen  tliat 
Ramusio  assumed  that  it  was  Latin ;  Mars- 
den  supposed  it  to  have  been  Venetian; 
Baldello  Boni  first  maintained,  on  grounds 
that  have  since  been  expanded  and  strenffth- 
ened  to  demonstration,  that  it  was  FrtntA, 

The  oldest  MS.  in  aiy  Italian  dialeoi  is 
one  in  the  Magliabecobian  LibraTy,  know* 
as  //'  Otdmo  from  the  parity  of  its  language, 
and  as  the  Delia  Crusea  from  its  having  been 
used  by  that  body  in  their  Vocabulary.  It 
bears  x)n  its  face  the  following  note  ia 
Italian : — 

'This  Book,  called  the  ** Navigation  of 
Messer  Marco  Fok>,"  a  neble  ekia^  of  Yenloe^ 
was  initten  ia  Florenoe  bf  Michael  Onmmi, 
my  gveat-|raDdiather  by  themothar's  ada 
who  died  in  the  year  of  grace  one  thowaaa 
three  hundred  and  nine;  and  njy  mother 
brought  It  iato  our  family  of  del  Eiccio^  and  it 
belongs  to  me  Pier  del  Kiccio  and  to  my  bro- 
ther;  1462.' 

As  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  accuracy  of  this 
note  has  not  been  contested  by  competent 
judges.    The  MS«  vv  therefoc^  a  po^ormao^ 
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mbg  b^k  U  witbin  eleren  jc^^.  of  -tbiQ 
list  dictation,  aod  poakiblj  to  some  years 
earlier.  At  first  si^bt  this  wpald  ratbof 
argue  for  an  original  in  pure  Tuscan.  But 
when  Baldello  came  to  prepare  it  for  the 
press,  he  found  manifest  indications  of  its 
Deiug  a  translation  from  the  French.  6thers 
have  followed  up  his  examination,  and  we 
give  in  a  note  one  or  two  examples  of  these 
indications  out  of  many.* . 

The  publication  by  the  Geographical  S07 
ciety  of  Paris  in  1824  of  that  French  text 
whioh  we  have  quoted  below,  f^orded  the 
itron^est  corroboration  of  the  supposition 
that  French  was  the  language  of  the  original* 
Rude  as  is  the  language  of  this  manuscript 
(which  for  convenience  we  shall  style  the  Geo* 
graphic  Text)^  in  the  correctness  of  its  pro- 
per names,  and  in  Uie  intelligible  exhibition 
of  the  itineraries,  it  was  much  superior  to 
any  other  that  had  been  published.  It  was 
also  more  complete,  in  presenting  the  whole 
of  the  historical  chapters. 

The  language  is  very  peculiar.  We  are 
obliged  to  call  it  French,  but  it  is  not '  Frenche 
of  raris,'  and  it  is  perhaps  stretching  a  point 
to  call  it  French  at  all  Its  style,  says  M. 
Paulin  Paris,  is  about  as  like  tbat  of*^  good 
French  authors  of  the  time,  as  in  our  day  the 
natural  accent  of  a  German  or  an  English- 
man  is  like  that  of  a  citizen  of  Paris.  The 
aathor  is  at  war  with  all  the  practices  of 
French  ^anomiur ;  subject  and  object,  num- 
bers andmoodsarjQ  in  consummate  confusion. 
Even  readers  of  his  own  day  must  sometimes 
bave  been  fain  to  .  guess  at  his  n^eaninflr. 
Italian  words  are  eonstantly  introduced, 
either  quite  crude  or  rudely  Giallicised.  And 
vords  also  sometimes  come  in  which  appear 
to  be  purely  Oriental,  just  as  an  Anglo-In- 
dian major  will  perplex  his  neighbour  at 
dinnor  by  his  talk  of  ^u^cAa  fmdLpukha^  dak^ 
^kSf  and  khidmutgan.  All  this  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  supposition  that  we  have 
iatbisMS.  a  copy  at  least  of  the  oridnal 
words  as  written  down  by  Busticiano^  a  Tus- 
can, from  the  dictation  of  Marco,  an  Orien- 
talised Venetian,  in  French,  a  language  for- 
eign to  them  both. 


*  Hepeatedly  where  Polo  is  explaining  Oriental 
**niia  we  find  the  phrase,  cidd  «  <fer«,  not  •  in  Hw- 
«M»r'bQt'^  JVaaMic&'  The  IVench  tost,  opsak- 
i^of  the  aabl%  aajFi^  theli^rtarscaU  it  the  king  oi 
««>-'fc  Roi  dd  pelainea,'  The  Tuscan,  taking 
this  for  a  Tartar  expression,  has,  ^EchiaTnanle  ft 
^rUtri  Leroide  Pelam©.*  Such  a  blunder  Is  intel- 
^ble  enough,  bat  we  have  a  more  atartUog  one 
m  the  sooQUQt  of  the  pearl-fishery  of  Southern  lo- 
^  The  French  text  says  the  divers  gather  the 
^ells  called  sea-oysters  {koakige  d$  Mer\  md  in 
uMe  oysters  the  pearls  are  found,  kc  This  is  oon- 
}^^  into  the  extraordinary  statead^Dt  that  the 
^rscaleh  those  fishes  thatweoall  B&rringa  (Ar- 
^^^)t  and  in  those  JZi^iiVf  are (oond  ths^eafis  I 


•  But  tha  xsharat^x  of  tke  kngjiaga  m 
French  is  not  the  only  evidence  of  this. 
There  is  in  the  style,  apart  from  grammar,  a 
rocb  angularity;  tbo  rouf^  dramstism  of 
unpolished  or^  narrative;  sometimes  over- 
curtness,  sometimes  hammering  reiteration ; 
a  ooBsliant  incurrence  of  pet  colloquial 
phrasos ;  f^  frequent  change  in  the  spelling 
of  propec  QAoiea  «veu  wMi  repeated  within 
afewiioes^atif  oaog^t  onlvby  ear;  a  literal 
ibiUmng  to  And  fro  «f  the  hesitations  of  th« 
Barrator ;  a  more  general  use  of  the  third 
person  in  speaking  of  the  Traveller,  but  an 
occasional  lapse  into  the  first ;  all  of  which 
are  characteristics  strikingly  indicative  of  the 
ttorevised  produet  of  dictation.  Let  us  give 
some  examplet. 

Thus,  of  crude  Orientalisms.  We  find 
(p.  189)  Bonus  for  *  ebony,*  Calamam  for 
•  rencases*  (Pers.  AhnHs  and  Qalamddn). 
At  p.  251,  the  dead  are  mourned  by  les 
mhes  et  les  Araines  (their  JSarems).  In 
speaking  of  the  land  of  the  Ismaelites  or 
Assassins,  called  Muthete  (t.  e.  the  Arab 
Mulakidah^  Heretics),  he  explains  this  term, 
ipnotum  per  ignotitu  (p.  38),  as  *  des  Aram'' 
(ffardm,  impious  or  abominable).  At  p.  75, 
speaking  of  a  half-breed  race  of  Christians 
on  the  northern  frontier  of  China,  he  calls 
them  *  Argon,  g$  vaut  a  dire  en  Francois 
Guasmul.*  On  these  words  much  interesting 
but,  periiaps,  irrelevant  matter  hjw  been 
written.  The  former  title  is  still  habitually 
applied  in  Ladak,  &c^  to  half-breeds  between 
the  Kashmiri  and  the  Tibetan  faces,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  works  of  Cunningham  and 
Mooreroft.  General  Cunningham  explains  it 
as  tl^  Or.  Turkish  ArghUn  *  Fair.'  Oasmul 
seems  to  have  been  a  word  of  Crusaders' 
slang,  applied  to  their  own  children  by  Greek 
women.  It  occurs  (raa/AouXoi  and  BatffJwiJXoi) 
in  the  Byzantine  histories  of  Pachymeres,  N. 
Choniates,  and  Nicephorus  Qregoras,  and 
(Vasmulo)  in  the  Venetian  Laws  of  Candia, 
Ducango,  in  his  notes  to  Joinville,  gives  an 
absurd  etymology,  but  {pace  ianti  viri)  it  is 
probably  a  form  of  the  surviving  Italian 
Ouaszabuglio=  Colluvies, 

As  4n  example  of  the  literal  following  of 
the  hesitations  of  the  nan*ator,  take  this 
(p.  274)  :- 

'Now  let  us  leave  this,  and  teU  you  aboat 
the  Great  Sea  (the  Euxine).  ...  By  the 
Straits,  as  you  enter  the  Great  Sea,  there  is  on 

the  right  a  hill  called  the  Faro .    But  since 

beginning  to  talk  of  the  Great  Sea  I  hare 
changed  my  mind  about  patting  it  hi  the  book^ 
l^eooose  so  msmf  people  are  perfeetly'  veil  ae- 
quaiiitod  with  it  And  so  we'll  kt  it  alome, 
and  b^gin  about  something  else.' 

As  a  sample  of  tautology  and  hammering 
reiteration  ^e  may  take  a  passage  (p,  218) 
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India)  :— 

'  These  are  loB«rer  lived  than  otbar  pe<u^ 
for  tiiey  live  from  160  to  200  years.  .  ,  .  Ana 
again,  I  tell  you  that  these  Chugi,  who  live 
such  a  long  nme  as  I  have  told  you,  also  eat 
what  T  am  going  to  tefl  you,  and  you  will  think 
it  a  great  matter.  For  I  tell  Tou  they  take 
qnicloilver  and  snlphar,  send  tlMy  mtx  them 
together  and  make  a  drink  of  then},  and  then 
they  drink  this,  and  they  u^  th^t  it  lenoibeiui 
their  life^  azvd  in  &at  they  live  raueh  Mng«r 
thereby ;  and  they,  do  this, '  I  tell  you. 
twioe  every  month ;  and  let  me  tell  you  that 
these  people  use  this  drink  ft'om  their  infancy^ 
in  order  to  live  longer,  and  without  fail  those 
who  live  so  long  as  I  nave  told  you  nae  this 
drink  of  quicksilver  and  sulphur* 

We  may  note,  par  parenthk$&.  that  the 
Lady  Kuk&chin  lost  her  intended  husbioid 
through  this  precious  potion.  For  Arghon 
Khan  was  persuaded  by  some  of  the  Indian 
Lamas  to  put  himself  on  this  regimen  of 
'simples^  for  eight  months,  and  it  brought 
him  to  his  grave,* 

The  *  Rustacians,*  or  Rusticiano  of  Pisa, 
who  announces  himself  as  the  fellow-prisoner 
and  amanuensis  of  Polo,  is  not  otherwise 
altogether  unknown.  He  is  mentioned  by 
L  Disraeli  as  a  Romancer  patronised  by  our 
Henry  HI.,  and  some  of  the  romances  which 
he  compiled  have  sunived  among  the  MSS. 
of  the  Paris  Library,  whilst  two  of  them 
were  printed  in  that  city  at  an  early  date. 
The  style  of  the  printed  books  has  been 
modified,  but  M.  Pauthier  says  that  the  MSS. 
distinctly  exhibit  the  barbarous  language  of 
the  *  Geographic  Text' 

That  the  original  work  was  French  we 
conceive  there  has  been  little  room  to  doubly 
since  Baldotlo's  publication.  But  M,  Dave- 
2ac,  the  ablest  author  of  our  day  on  these 
subjects,  had,  as  early  as  1841,  produced  ex- 
press testimony  to  this  by  a  fairly  competent 
authority  of  tne  J 4th  century,  viz.,  John  le 
Lopg  of  Ypr^a,  the  great  sire  and  prototype 
of  all  our  Kamusios,  Hakluy ts,  and  Purchases, 
who  about  1350  made  a  precious  collection 
of  Asiatic  travels.f 

Having  shown,  then,  not  only  that  there  is 
early  auBiority  for  the  work  having  been 
written  in  French,  but  also  that  an  existing 
French  text  has  all  tokens  of  closely  repre- 
sentinff  the  work  a9  originally  indfted,  we 
may  cite  some  circumstances  to  ^how  that 
the  use  of  French  for  this  purpose  was  not  a 
&ct  of  a  very  unoaual  natujre.  The  French 
lc»gaa«e  bad  th«ii,  perhaps,  relatively  .$, 
widW  di&sfion  than  even  now.    It  wm  atiil 
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spoken  irt  Hh^  court  of  fiDgIand,'aiid  aUU  used 
by  many  English  writers.  French  had  been 
the  prevailing  tongue  of  the  Cmsadefs,  and 
contmued  to  be  that  of  the  nnmeroas  Frank 
courts  which  they  established  in  the  East. 
The  Catalan  soldier  Ramon  do  Mantaner 
says  that  the  gentry  of  the  Morea  continued 
to  speak  as  gooa  French  as  at  Paris* 
Quasi-French,  at  least,  was  still  spoken  half 
a  century  later  by  the  nnmeroua  Christiaoi 
at  Aleppo,  teste  John  Marignolli ;  f  the  ac- 
complished Ghazan  Khan  is  said  by  the  his- 
torian Rashidnddin  to  have  known  a  little  of 
the  Frank  language,  probably  French  ;  |  and 
if  we  may  trnst  Maundevile,  the  Soldan  of 
%ypt  and  fbnr  of  his  chief  lords  *8pak 
Frensche  righte  well.*  Nor  was  Polo's  use 
of  French  exceptional,  even  among  writers  on 
the  East  who  were  not  Frenchmen.  Maun* 
devlle  himself  seems  to  have  written  his  work 
first  hi  French.  The  *  History  of  the  East,' 
which  the  Armenian  Prince  Hayton  dictated 
to  Nicolas  Faulcon  in  1807,  was  in  FrencL 
There  are  many  other  examples  of  the  use 
of  French  by  foreign,  and  especially  Italian 
writers.  One  of  the  most  notable  is  that 
of  Dante*s  master.  Brunette  Latini,  whose 
'Tresor'was  written  in  that  language;  as 
one  reason  fbr  which  he  aligns  *  que  le  par- 
leur  en  est  plus  delitahle  et  plus  commtme  d 
toutes  gens?  g  Martino  da  Canale,  another 
Italian  author,  wrote  a  chronicle  of  Venice, 
durinff  Polo's  absence  in  the  East,  in  the 
same  language,  saying  also :  ^porce  que  lengue 
Franceise  cort  parmi  le  monde^  et  est  la  plus 
delitahle  d  lire  et  d  air  que  nule  autre^  ms 
sui-te  ehtremis  de  transhter  Panciene  estoire  de 
Veneciens  de  Latin  en  Franceis?  fl  But  no 
instance  is  so  much  in  point  as  that  of  Rns- 
ticiano  himself,  whom  we  ha^e  seen  to  have 
written  French  romances,  and  who  therefbre 
probably  piqued  himself  on  his  French, 
though  with  so  little  justice. 

A  question  suggestsitself  how  farthe  story, 
at  least  in  its  expression,  was  modified  by 
passing  through  the  pen  of  a  professed  littlni- 
teur  like  Rusticiano.  "We  have  already  indi- 
cated our  own  view,  that  the  *  Qec^^phic 
Text'  is  as  nearly  as  possible  a  photographie 
impress  of  Marco^s  dictation.  If  there  be  any 
exception  to  this,  we  should  seek  it  in  this 
dMeriptioQB  of  battles,  in  whkh  «e  ^ad  Ui0 
narrator  eoiistantly  Mis  into  certain  bombM- 
tic  contmon  places,  which  look  like  the  stock 
phrases  of  a  professed  romanoer,  e,  g* : — 

'  And  now  began  this  dm  of  hatUe  to  resound 
firpm  this  side  and  firom  that    And  with  sndi 
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BMctal  £c>roe  weie  pKed  thatr  bowa  and.ttifir 
XDAcea,  their  spears  and  their  swords,  and  the 
arblasU  of  the  ibotmen,  that  it  was  a  sight  to 
see !  Kow  might  you  heboid  the  arrows  fly 
from  this  side  and  mym  that,  so  ihmt  the  sky 
was  canopied  with  them,  and  they  M  10^ 
zain  \  Now  au^  yati  see  knidhts  aitd  meti^ 
at-orms  on  this  side  and  on  tiwi  ftllin  QiuD]l)erB 
from  their  horses,  so  tiu^t  the  soil  was  ooyered 
with  their  bodies  1  From  this  aide  and  from 
ibat  rose  sach  a  cry  from  the  wounded  and  the 
djine  that  God  might  have  thundered  and  you 
would  not  haye  h^rd  I' 

This  we  take  from  Panthier^s  text  as  less 
diffuse  (p.  246).  Precisely  the  same  descrip- 
tiou  of  a  battle,  expanded  or  retrenched,  but 
vith  substantially  identical  phraseology,  {re- 
qoeDtly  rocurs  in  different  parts  of  the  book. 
Whether  .this  romancing  style  is  due  to 
Boaticiano  we  cannot  say,  bnt  an  examination 
of  his  romances  might  decide.  We  must, 
howcTer,  obserre  that  though  Mareo  shows 
few  signs  of  reading,  there  are  indications 
that  he  had  read  romances^  particularly  tbose 
touching  the  fabulous  adventures  of  Alex- 
ander. 

To  these  he  seems  to  allode  in  speaking  of 
Goe  and  Magog  (pp.  41  and  217  of  'Pauthi- 
er^of  the  marriage  of  Alexander  with  Dari- 
us's  daughter  (p.  117),  of  the  Arbre  Seul,  Sol, 
or  Sec  (*  FArbre  Seul  que  le  Livre  d'Alixan- 
dreappelle  Arbre  See,'  p*  730,  and  see  p.  95). 
The  explanation  of  these  allusions  is  to  be 
found  in  jthe  cycle  of  romantic  tales  which 
gathered  round  the  name  of  Alexander,  as 
other  cycles  gathered    round    Arthur  and 
Charlemagne,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
tales  of  Alexander  filled   Asia  as  well  as 
Europe,  and  are  to  be  found  in  Arabic,  Per- 
•ian,  Armenian,  and  Hebrew,  as  well  as  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  the  Romaticc  and  northern 
languages.    The  basis  of  these  fables  is  of 
▼ery  old  date,  and  m^  be  seen  in  *  Julius 
"Valerius,'  edited  by  Mai,  and  in  the  *  Pseudo- 
CaDiftthenesy'  edited  by  Miillor.    Poems  and 
romantic  histories  on  this  basis  were  namer- 
oos  in  Polo's  age,  and  their  popularity  con- 
fetied    down    to    the   sixteenth    century, 
farnisbing  food  for  repeated  editions  to  thef 
^riy  press.    The  story  of  the  Macedonian 
bad  become  a  '  oadre  encyclop^dique/  as  a 
^Dch  scholar  expresses  it,  for  all  marvels. 
And  as  Sikander  is  to  tUs  day  with  the  Mahom- 
^aas  a  true  ton  of  Uam,  so  in  medie^l 
Tomaoce  he  sometimes  appears  as  a  true  son 
of  Ae  Church,  and  at  his  ooronation  in  Baby- 
lon has  mass  suns  before  him.    The  im- 
woglio  of  Time  and  Space  in  Canning's  Ger- 
^fto  play  is  matched  in  some  of  these  Oestes. 
yne  of  them  ftbougt  of  oomyarativel^  late 
^)  makes  Alexander  receive  an  embassy 
^m  the  Knighta  of  St.  Joha ;  aaotber^  and 
^naof  thej[)Qist  fiaipops^f^^eaJi^  ir^eton 


hia  4a«thbed  Hmt  ha  nt^a  ^viog  FxaiMe 
onconqoewd:*— 

'France  la  xenonuD^,  qui  a  conquerrp  est 

male; 
France  ftist  chief  'du  monde,  que  sa  droXture 

est  tale. 
Car  la  gent  est  tr^  iwble,  n'est  nul  qui  le 

And  this  wntMesC  woqM  seem  to  have 
iMiod  afppwwiate  looal  espreasion  in  other 
#Mntriaa.  Middle  aged  tmm  ean  remembet 
how,  in  Scotland,  the  village  mummers,  or 
^mimrds^  slflt  w6nt  tb^ir  roiDids  on  the  last 
Bight  of  tb^  ysar,  and  how  their  leader  was 
alwayi,  at  he  used  to  announce  himseHr*— 

<J^iQiaaiNi€£,KiagofMao4doiL       > 

Who  oo»q«ma  all  the.  tvarld  boi  SiMaiU 
alonel' 

a  singular  testimony,  certainly,  to  the  unj- 
versaTprevalence  of  these  fables. 

The  heads  of  most  of  the  medieval  travel- 
lers were  crammed  with  them  as  genuine 
history.  And,  with  the  help  of  that  com- 
munity of  legend  which  they  found  wherever 
Mabomedanism  had  spread,  Alexander  Mag- 
nus was  to  be  traced  everywhere  in  Asia. 
FViar  Odoric  found  Tana,  near  Bombay,  to 
be  the  veritable  city  of  King  Poms  J  John 
Marignollfs  vain  fflory  led  him  to  imitate 
King  Alexander  in  setting  up  a  marble 
column  *in  the  corner  of  the  world  over 
against'  Paradise,'  t,  e.  somewhere  on  the 
coast  of  Travancore ;  whilst  Maundevile,  with 
a  cheaper  ambition,  borrowed  wonders  fVom 
the  travels  of  Alexander  to  adorn  his  own. 

Prominent  in  all  these  stones,  from  the 
*  False  Callisthenes*  downwards,  is  the  tale 
of  Alexander's  shutting  up  a  score  of  impure 
nations,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Gog  and 
Magofo  within  a  barrier  of  impassable  moun- 
tains, ui  ere  to  await  the  latter  days,  a  legend 
with  which  the  disturbed  mind  of  EurofJe 
not  unnaturally  connected  that  cataclysm  of 
nabeayd^of  Pagans  thai  thnvtened  to  bury 
Christendom  in  the  iBrst  half  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  In  tiiese  atories  also  the 
beautiful  Roxana,  who  becomes  the  bride  of 
AlaxftMler,  is  DatiuiU  daughter,  bequeathed 
to  his  anus  by  the  dying  monarch.  Promi- 
nent in'  th^m  again  is  the  legend  oT  the 
Oracular  Trees  of  the  Suu  and  Moon,  some- 
where  oq  the  .borders  of  India,  which,  with 
aadibb  iroio^  fefetel  ihm  place  and  manner 
of  Alexander's  death.  Tins  Tree  of -Ae  8tin 
we  believa  to  be  what  is  aimed  at  in  the 
Arhre  Sol  of  the  old  Sustieiau  text  of  Polo, 
and  mm  therefore  look  ca  M.  Pauthier's  etab- 
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ortt6  r\<^t  MI  th«'  snbje^  ai  mfstaketi.* 
With  this  Alexandrian  myth  Polo  secmg  to 
have  mixed  np  one  of  Christian  origin  about 
the  Dry  Tree,  VArhre  Sec,  of  -which  traces 
are  found  iu  Maundevile,  Odoric,  Clav^o,  asd 
Schiltbcrger.  No  doubt,  a  search  through 
the  Alezaudrian  BomABces  wouid  ahow  bow 
this  amalgamation  came  about.  For  in 
'  Kyng  Alisaundre '  (Weber,  i.  277)  the  name 
Jrlire  See  app^am  to  bd  apptkid  to  *  the 
Trees  of  the  Sun  tuad  Moon,  fclKWgh  il  ia  cor- 
ruptly trantorib^:  ^AfhtM  ttlen  faeni  tA- 

To  retara  to  the  tcoEt  of  Pdla  BeaMee 
that  anidue  ^Geo^phio  Text,'  there  is 
anotb^fT  <^  of  Freaoh  MSB.  which  have  I 
the  highest  claims  to  consideration,  corrobo- 
rated by  a  kind  o£  otttifioate  «?hkh^tw^  of 
4hem  bear^  It  ia  to  the  effeot  that  the  copy 
from  which  they  were  derived  was  presetited 
bj  Marco  Polo  himself,  in  August,  1807,  to 
the  Seigneur  Thibault  de  Oepoy,  who  was 
then  at  Venice  aa  representative  of  Charles 
Count  of  Valois,  claiming  the  Empire  of 
ConstAUtinoplo  in  right  of  his  wife  Catherine, 
the  representative  of  the  last  Latin  Emperor. 
It  also  states  that  this  copy  was  the  first  that 
had  ever  been  taken  of  the  book  after  Marco 
Polo  made  it  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  this  original  copy  claimed  to  have  the 
special  seal  of  Marco  Polo's  revision  and  ap- 
proval, and  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
character  of  the  MSS.  derived  from  it  is  cor- 
roborative of  this  claim,  though  they  are  far 
from  having  the  perfection  that  M.  rauthier 
attributes  to  them,  an  opinion  which  leads 
him  into  various  paradoxes.  Nor  can  we 
allow  this  certificate  to  impugn  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  •  Geographic  Text,'  which  de- 
monstrably represents  an  older  original.  The 
first  idea  apparently  entertained  by  M.  Da- 
vezac  and  M.  Paulm  Paria  was  that  the  lat- 
ter text  (which  came  from  the  old  Royal 
Library  at  Blois)  waa  itself  the  copy  given  to 
the  Sire  de  Cepoy,  and  that  the  differences 

*  Pantbier  rOMto  Arhrt  StiiqWy  and  ooticeiMe  it 
to  be  an  Arabic  Dam«  TkHtlq  for  the  Oriental  PUsta- 
ni49,  or  ChinoTf  which  is  unqnestionablj  the  Tree 
described  by  Polo.  ThUlq^  which  U.  Pautbter  him- 
self with  curious  simplicity,  states  to  be  Fonkal's 
Fkm  Vmta,  sboukl  properly  bt  TiMolaq,  and  ia  ho 
Plame-tree,  but  the  wefl-kaown  In^iiik  Banyan  I 
The  reading  Solq^e  simplj  arises  from  a  copyist's 
reduplication  of  the  pronoun  que  after  SoL  The 
oddest  circumstance  about  Pauthler's  explanation 
is,  that  so  shrewd  a  ge&Uemaa  aa  H«  Khaaiboff' 
abonld  have  aooepted  it  as  tr^  keurmm.  6ee 
Pauthier,  p.  99;  Bitter,  vl.,  663-3,  6t9;  *Jaar. 
Boyal  Geo.  Soc.,'  viii.  276.  The  Trees  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon  are  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  two 
great  cypresses  of  Khoraaan,  which  25^8bt  iras 
tnd  lo  have  brauffht  from  PUradfiaa,  and  wMkA  the 
Khalif  MotawakkiX  in  the  ninth  fientui;y*.cutiiown, 
—an  act  followed  (as  the  8t< 
death  (aae  Oatoley*^  'Trav^ 


'^^' 


\n  ihk  copies  of  the  class  wcbave  last  alluclc^ 
to  resulted  merely  from  the  modifications  of 
transcription  into  purer  French.  Bat  on 
eloaer  examination  the  differences  bav« 
ptov^ed  too  ffreat  and  pecdiar  to  be  tbos  ex* 
plained.  They  consitt  in  great  modificatioB 
of  the  Tdde  half-Italian  etyle  of  the  old  text^ 
though  Italianisms  still  remain ;  in  consider- 
able abridgment,  generally  of  tautology,  bnt 
also  extending  to  some  substantial  circum- 
stances ;  in  the  omission  of  a  few  notably  er- 
roneous statements  and  expressions ;  aod  in  a 
few  insertions  of  small  importance.  "Whether 
the  transcript  made  for  Thibault  contained 
the  ^hole  of  the  concluding  historical  chap- 
ters cannot  be  Inown.  Bnt  all  the  known 
MSS.  derived  from  it  are  like  the  Yunan 
horses  of  which  Marco  tells  ns,  *  docked  of 
some  joints  of  the  tail/  and  leave  ooi  the 
mass  of  those  chapters. 

We  have  thus  two  types  of  Polo's  text, 
both  of  which  may  claim  authenticity  :  one 
as  a  copy  of  the  original  dictation  in  prison ; 
the  other  as  representing  an  edition  claiming 
to  be  revised  under  Polo's  superintendence. 
The  essential  differences  between  the  two  are 
not  many.  But  apart  from  corrupt  epitomes, 
there  is  a  third  type  of  the  narrative  devia- 
ting greatly  from  these  two,  and  the  history 
of  which  is  involved  in  a  cloud  of  diflScuIty. 
We  mean  that  prepared  for  the  press  by  Ra- 
musio,  with  most  interesting  (though,  as  we 
have  seen,  not  always  accurate)  preliminary 
dissertations,  and  published  at  Venice  two 
years  after  his  de^th,  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  memorable  *  Navigation!  e  Via^/ 

The  differences  in  this  edition,  which  Kama- 
sio  seems  to  imply  that  he  translated  from  a 
copy  of  Fra  Pipmo's  Latin  (a  version  made 
in  1S20),  are  very  remarkable.  The  whole 
of  the  concluding  historical  chapters,  and 
several  others,  are  absent,  many  additional 
circumstances  and  anecdotes  are  introduced, 
many  names  assume  a  different  form,  and  the 
whole  style  is  more  copious  and  literary  in 
character;  while  some  of  the  changes  or  in- 
sertions carry  us  further  from  the  truth, 
others  contain  facts  of  Asiatic  natnre  and  his- 
tory, as  well  as  of  Polo's  own  experience?, 
vhich  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascribe  to 
any  band  but  the  Traveller's  own.  This  was 
the  view  taken  by  Baldello,  Klaproth,  and 
Neumann  \  but  H.  Murray,  Lazari,  and  Bar- 
toli,  regard  the  changes  as  interpolations  by 
another  hand,  and  Lazari  is  rash  enough  to 
ascribe  the  whole  to  a  r\facimento  of  Ranrn- 
aio^s  day,  asserting  it  to  contain  transfer 
from  Hayton,  Conti,  and  even  from  Barbosa 
and  Pigafetta.  We  cannot  ttace  the  ground 
for  these  lart  ass^ons.  Bntve  recogflise 
to  It  certain  extent  Indicatfdna  of  taoderft  tam- 
pering whh  the'teit,  as  where  ptx>per  names 
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IttTC  been'  MtfntW^  "iud  inoiu  Ttatfttt  fotitts 
sabstitated.  hi  days  when  An  '^ditot's  duty 
was  ill  nndentood,  this  was  natural.*  Thns 
we  find  sabstitoted  for  the  Bdstra  of  the 
older  texts  Uie  more  modem  and  incorrect 
Balsora^  dear  to  memories  of  the  *  Arabian 
Nights';  in  Persia  we  have  Spctan  (Ispahan) 
where  older  texts  read  Istanit ;  for  Chrmos 
we  hare  Ormus ;  for  Herminiay  Armenia^ 
4c.  These  instances  arc,  however,  not  very 
naraerous,  and  rtay  be  classed  with  the 
cbapter  headings,  which  are  evidently  Ramn- 
Bb's  own.  In  more  materia!  cases,  however, 
th«  editorial  spirit  has  been  at  work  with 
imperfect  knowledge,  and  has  bkndered. 
ThtiB  where  a  predatory  band  of  Tartars  is 
described  as  having  seized  an  Indian  city 
called  Dalivarj  Ramnsio  carries  them  to  Maf- 
ahar.  So  also  PoK)  is  made  to  describe 
Orams  ai  on  <m  island,  of  which  there  is  no 
word  in  the  ohf  texts ;  nor,  indeed,  was  the 
city  transferred  to  the  island,  afterwards  so 
feraons,  tiH  some  years  after  Marco's  retnm 
home. 

Passages  however  oc<fur  only  in  this  ver- 
sion, which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  assign  to 
anybody  bnt  Polo  himself;  Thns  we  have  a 
long  chapter  on  the  oppressions  exercised  by 
Eoblai's  Mahomedan  Minister  Achmac 
(Abmed),  which  tells  how  the  Cathayans 
rose  and  murdered  him,  it  being  added  that 
Marco  was  on  the  spot  when  this  happened. 
Now  not  only  is  the  story  in  snbstantial  ac^ 
cordance  with  the  Chinese  annals,  even  to  the 
same  of  the  chief  conspirator  Wangchen 
{Vancku  of  Ramusio),  bnt  those  annals  also 
Wl  how  Knblai  sent  for  *  Polo,  assessor  of 
the  Privy  Council,*  to  inquire  about  the 
&ct8,  and  how  Polo  opened  the  Khan's  eyes 
to  the  oppressions  that  had  been  going  on.f 

In  another  passage,  after  a  good  descrip- 
tion of  the  Tibetan  yak,  Ramusio's  version 
slone  adds  that  it  is  the  practi<5e  to  cross  the 
yak  with  the  common  cow,  producing  thus 
M  animal  remarkable  for  its  powers  of  work. 
These  mule  cattle  are  now  well  known  on  onr 
Himalayan  frontier  under  various  names,  but 
^e  Question  if  any  notice  of  them  is  to  bo 
foana  for  500  years  after  Polo's  time.  This 
waa  certainly  no  Ramusian  interpdation.  . 

We  might  fill  jpiagea  with  umtlar  illnala*- 
tiensybnt  theae  most  sufiiee.  Maob  of  the 
▼moo,  we  have  said,  sh^ws  a  freer  ntteranee 
asd  more  of  a  Ktenary  fticuhy  than  we  should 
attribute  to  Polo  from  the  earlier  texts.  This 
Wevet  might  bo  explained  by  the.draw- 
l»<i»  of  dictation  to  which  the  latter  owed 
tbeii  origin,  ami  by  thf  coojectare  that  Mmr- 
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CO,  a/ter  sdme  years,  accjnired  or  recovered  a 
power  of  composition  in  his  native  tongue, 
which  may  well  have  beea  defective  for  some 
tune  after  his  return*  -  . 

We  think  a  probable  hypothesis  wonld  be 
something  Hke  this.  We  suppose  that  Poloy 
in  his  old  age,  added  with  his  own  hand  sup- 
plementary notes  to  a  copy  of  his  work ;  that 
these,  perhaps  in  his  lifetime,  more  probably 
i^r  his  death,  were  incorporated  with  a 
oopy  of  Pipino's  Latin  version,  and  thsA  B»- 
miusio  in  re^mnslating  for  the  '  Navigationi  ^ 
made  those  minor  modifications  in  names, 
Jk^  in  a  mistaken  editorial  ipirit,  which  we 
haire  already  notioed ;  whilst  the  maro  facts 
of  digestion  from  memoranda,  and  double 
translatioB  would  aocount  for  sobm  amount 
(^  unintentional  oormption. 

What  nuinner  of  man  was  Mcsser  Marco  f 
It  is  a  question  hard  to  answer.  Some  critics 
cry  out  against  personal  detail  in  books  of 
travel  \  but  as  re^^ards  him,  what  should  we 
not  give  for  a  litt^  more  egotism,  and  of  th^ 
garrulity  of  Herodotus  to  whom  be  h^s  been 
compared  I  In  his  bpok  impersonality  is  car* 
ried  to  excess ;  we  can  discern  only  by  indi- 
rect and  often  doubtful  indications  whether 
he  is  speaking  of  a  place  from  personal  knowl- 
edge, or  merely  fromi  hearsay.  In  truth, 
though  there  are  delightful  exceptions,  and 
nearly  every  part  of  the  book  suggests  inter- 
esting questions,  through  large  tracts  of  the 
narrative  there  is  a  desperate  meagreness. 
Still  some  shadowy  semblance  of  the  man  is 
seen  )  '  a  practical  man,'  brave,  shrewdt  keen 
i^  affiairs,  fond  of  the  chase,  sparing  of  speech^ 
^ith  a  deep  wondering  respect  for  samts  of 
the  ascetic  pattaero,  evem  if  Pagans,  but  4or 
%isk  own  part  a  keen  appireciation  of  this 
viorld's  pomps  and  vanities.:  See,  on  the  one 
hand,  how  Le  admires  what  he  had  heard  of 
the  hard  life  aad  long  fastings  of  SakyaMnni ; 
and  on  the  other  bow  enthusiastic  he  gets  in 
speakmg  of  the  great  Khan's  command  of 
the  gocd  things  of  life,  bat  chiefly  it  would 
seem  of  his  matchless  sporting  opportunities. 

Of  humour  there  are  hardly  any  signs  in 
his  story.  His  almost  solitary  joke  ocours  in 
speaking  of  the  Khan's  paper  moBey,  when 
he  observes  that  one  might-  say  he  had  tine 
Arcanum  in  perfection,  for  he  made  his  money 
at  pleasure  out  of  the  bark  of  trees.  Even 
the  oddest  eccentricities  of  outlandish  tribes 
do  not  seem  to  disturb  his  gravity ;  as  when 
he  relates  in  his  brief  way  of  the  people 
called  ZaNdandiln  or  Gold-Teeith,  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Burma,  that  ludicrous  and  far-spread 
custom  which  Mr.  Tylor  has  so  well  explained 
and  illustrated  under  the  name  of  the  cou- 
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f  And  wheQ  »  w<»a&D  among  them  has  borpf 
a  cliild,  they  wash  it  and  swathe  it^  and  ^e 
rises  and  goes  about  her  tasks,  whilst  the  hus- 
band takes  to  bed,  keeping  the  child  with  hinr 
and  lies  so  for  forty  days,  and  is  visHed  by  all 
'  bis  kith  and  kin.  And  they  haT«  great  feasting 
and  jodlity.  And  this  they  do  heoauae,  say 
they,  the  woman  has  gone  through  great  trav- 
ail, bo  it  is  right  that  the  man  also  slMuldeofier 
his  share/ 

There  is  more  savour  of  laughter  in  the 
^w  lines  of  the  Greek  Epic  which  relate  pife- 
cisely  the  same  practice  of  a  people  on  the 
Euxine,*  and  M.  Pauthter  appropriately 
quotes  an  old  French  story  of  Marco^a  own 
age  (Aucasfin  and  NkoUtte\  in  which  the 
custom  is  treated  with  humour. 

Of  scienfific  notions,  such  as  we  find  in  the 
unveracious  ManndcTiIe,  we  hare  no  trace  in 
the  tmtbfhl  Marco.  The  former,  *  lying  with 
a  cirenmstance,'  tells  us  boldly  that  he  was  in 
S8^  south  latitude ;  the  latter  is  full  ef  won- 
der thai  some  of  the  Indian  Islands,  where 
lie  had  been,  lay  so  far  south  that  yoa  lost 
sight  of  the  Polestar.  And  when  it  again 
rises  on  his  horizon  he  estimates  the  latitude 
by  the  Polestaj^s  being  so  many  cubits  high. 
This  conveys  no  notion  at  all  to  us  whose 
ideas  have  been  sophisticated  by  angular  per- 
ceptions of  altilndc,  but  we  have  heard  ex* 
actly  similar  expressions  from  modern  orien^ 
-tals.  Priftr  Jordatius  says  that  at  one  place 
in  India  he  saw  the  Polestar  only  ixto  digitn 
above  the  sca.f  And  the  gallant  Baber  speaks 
of  the  sun  having  mounted  spear-high  when 
the  onset  of  battle  began  at  Panipui  In 
another  place  Marco  states  regardmg  cer- 
tain islands  in  the  Northern  Ocean  that  they 
nre  so  very  far  north  that  in  going  tlritber 
one  actually  leaves  the  Polestar  behind  tow^ 
ards  the  south;  a  statement  to  which  we 
Icnow  bht  one  parallel,  in  the  voyage  of  that 
adventurous  Dutch  skipper  who  told  Master 
Moxon,  King  Charles  ll/s  hydrographer,  in 
a  b^^  shop  at  Amsterdam,  that  he  had  sailed 
two  degrees  beyond  the  Pole  I 

In  the  early  part  of  the  book  we  are  told 
-that  Mftrco  acquired  several  of  the  languages 
spoken  in  the  Mongol  Empire,  and  no  less 
than  four  written  characters.  There  can  be 
iittle  doubt  that  one  of  these  was  the  Arabic 


*  .  '  In  the  Tiharenian  land, 

When  some  good  woman  bears  her  lord  a  babe, 
^  is  he  is  swathed  and  groaning  pat  to  bed; 
Whilst  she  arises,  tends  his  baths,  and  serves 
-    aifice  p08Bet4i  for  b«ir  hnsbaai  In  tiie  atnw.' 

A|K>U.  Ahod.  ^  Aewml'  a  lOia. 
j>  TbU expressioQ  may  be derivedfrom  the  terms 
of  the  Arab  mariners,  iinth  whose  mde  instruments 
'itKituife  fMre  esttmated  hi  digits  or  hiehes,  eadi 
digit  acoording  to  J.  Prlnsep's  calcnlaMefls  beog 
f>^H>nt  X*  364*,    JftaM^a 4iiWte-av#- Aet'^^ easllv-eK- 


pr  Ptraitii  e^a»ele%«ii4  mm^ti  tlie  Vigoii 
{(Minded  on  the  old  Syriac,  and  itself  the  pat 
rent  of  the  modern  Mongol  and  Man(*bf 
writing,  but  nothing  very  satiafactoij  basbee^ 
auggeated  as  to  the  other  two*  Ubipeie  ii 
notiikely  to  have  been  one  of  them.  Be- 
sides the  intnniic  improbabilityi  and  positivf 
indications  of  Marco's  ignpraace  of  Cbinet^ 
in  no  respect  is  his  book  so  defective  as  in  i% 
ffard  to  Chinese  manners  and  pficuiianbei^ 
The  use  of  tea  (though  he  travelled  throsgk 
the  tea  district  of  FoUen)  is  nev-er  loentioDedi 
the  compressed  feet  of  the  women,  the  empbp 
B)ent  of  the  fishing  cormorant,  artificial  ^q^ 
katching,  printing  of  book%  and  a  score  d 
other  remarkable  art^  and  customs^  wbick 
one  would  have  expected  to  recur  to  hn  me* 
mory,  are  never  alluded  ta  Neither  does  bt 
apeak  of  the  great  charaeterigtic  of  the  Chi- 
nese writing.  It  is  difficult  in  any  way  to 
account  for  these  omisaiooii  eaiJieoiaUy  cansi4> 
ering  the  comparative  fulness  with  which  hs 
treata  the  maonen  of  the  Tartars  and  Sontb- 
ern  Hindoos,  but  the  impression  remains  that 
hia  aasociationa  in  China  were  chiefly  with 
foreigners.  Wherever  the  place  ho  speski 
of  had  a  Tartar  or  a  Persian  name,  ha  uses 
that  rather  than  the  Chinese  one;  thai 
CcUhayj  Khanbalig^  FuUsanghiy  Tangut^ 
Chagofmur^  SaianfUf  Kenjaafu^  Tenduc^ 
Akbalig^  Xarajanffy  Zardandan^  ZayUm^ 
K&BMnifu^  BriuMj  Caramoran,  Chorcha^  Jujuj 
are  all  Mongol,  Turkish,  or  Persian  forms, 
though  all  nave  Chinese  eqnivalentB.  Id 
reference  to  the  historical  events  of  Asia  then 
recent,  Marco  is  often  inaccurate,  /•  ^.  in  bis 
account  of  the  death  of  Chingfais,  and  in  tbs 
list  of  hia  succesaora.  Bnt  the  moat  perplet- 
m^  knot  in  the  whole  book,  ia  pciliaps  eon- 
tained  in  the  intorestiDg  account  be  gives  of 
the  siege  of  Saianfii  (Siangyang  m  the  prov- 
ince of  Hup6),  during  the  subjugation  oi 
Mansi  or  ^uthern  ChiniL  (Pautbier,  p- 
470  seqq^) 

'  Know  that  when  thehoat  of  tbe  great  Sasa 
had  beleaguered  the  city  for  three  years,  snd 
conld  not  take  it^  they  were  in  great  wrath 
thereaU  So  then  Messke  Kkx>lo  Polo,  and 
Measire  Mafieo  said  to  the  Great  Eaan  tliat  if 
he  liked  they  would  make  engines  by  which  be 
should  kifiiuibly  take  the  place,  on  hearing 
whieh  ha  was  greatly  de^hted.  Then  the 
two  hrothan  caoied  timbers  to  be  pdepaied, 
and  great  nemerea  and  mangooBls  to  be  madt, 
and  eauaed  these  to  be  plaated  in  divers  phoss 
about  the  city.  When  the  lord  and  hia  barona 
saw  these  engines  mounted,  and  shootiDg 
stones,  they  m^ureHed  greatly,  and  looked  on 
right  gla<Uy.  For  it  wta  a  pasdnflf  strange 
imng  to  them,  seeing  Iheyhad  sevevb^eM  or 
neare  %eu  ot  enon  engmea*  do  tneeBgiseseaBi 
tfieir.shot  into  the  o%aad  haa^downfijankeis 
of  houses,  and  slew  a  nwErelloqa  noaiher  of 
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bud  oome  «pon  theou  they  wen  i^rttailj  di^ 
migred,  and  manreUad  muoU  how  it  could  be. 
Tbey  looked  all  to  be  flain  by  the  stooea,  And 
thought  it  was  aoroery  in  good  aooth.  So  they 
took  counsel  and  agreed  to  aunrender.* 

Now  to  a  oertAin  extent  there  ii  a  remark- 
able agreement  between  thb  narrative  and 
tliat  ikrived  from  Chinese  and  Penian 
•onroea.^  All  three  aothoritiea  agree  that 
ianagtL  engkieera  were  oaUed  in  aM  caused 
tke  £11  of  the  plaoe,  whilst  all  diieraa  to  the 
indiTidiiala.  ]But  Uie  difficultiea  in  Marco's 
story  are  more  serious.  According  to  the 
Cbinaie  ehronology^  which  is  minute  and 
consecutive^  the  siege  of  Siangyang  was  nn- 
dertakea  in  1268,  and  the  place  fell  in  1273. 
Ba^  these  were  precise^  the  years  when 
acne  of  the  Polo  family  were  in  China ;  for 
nnless  we  make  merciless  alterations  in  all 
the  texts^  the  elder  Polos  moat  have  left 
Kublafs  court  in  1266,.  and  did  not  roach  it 
again  with  Mark  till  1275.  AI.  Pautbier  frils 
in  suggesting  a  plausible  explanation,  nor 
can  we  anggest  any.  But  we  have  such  con- 
fidence in  Marco's  veracity  that  we  believe 
the  facts  must  admit  of  explanation. 

Our  faint  attempt  to  appreciate  some  of 
Marco's  qualities  as  gathered  from  his  work, 
will  seem  far  below  the  very  high  estimates 
which  have  been  formed  bv  persons  worthy 
of  all  respect.  But  no  good  can  come  of  the 
exaggerations  of  biographers.  Our  estimate 
does  not  abate  a  jot  of  our  intense  interest  in 
his  book  and  gratitude  to  his  memory.  And 
we  have  a  strong  feeling  that  partly  owing 
to  his  reticence  and  partly  to  the  great  disad- 
.  vantages  of  dictation  we  have  in  the  book  a 
moat  loiperfect  impression  of  the  man^f 

We  had  now  Jioped  to  speak  of  all  the 
chief  editions  of  Ma^  Polo  that  have  been 
issued  since  Marsden's  was  noticed  in  this 
Beview  ;  but  in  order  to  treat  adequately  the 
latest,  we  must  pass  over  the  others  with 
simple  mention.  Baldello  Boni,  Murray, 
BiXrck,  with  the  appended  notes  (too  hastily 
executed)  of  the  Qiinese  scholar  Neumann, 
Lazariy  imd  Bartoli,  have  all  added  some- 
thing of  value  to  the  illustration  of  Polo's 
book  or  life.  To  Bartoli's  excellent  essay  on 
the  liteiary  history  of  the  subject  we  have 
been  especially  indebted. 

We  now  come  to  Pauthier's  edition ;  by 
tar  the  most  important  since  Marsden's,  and 
the  first  aerioosly  undertaken  by  a  Chinese 
scholar*     Klaproth  indited  much  excellent 

«  8e0l>*Obsieo,  'H.  dm  Moogo^'  ik  037^94. 

f  It  shows  how  little  diffused  was  literaty  ambition 
or  xti^fif,  that  the  naratives  of  the  four  most  notable 
MMiwal  traveDen,  Maroo,  Odorio,  Conti,  and  Ibn 
BlMla,  were  afi^bawn  from  their  authors  by  a  kfaid 
d$rmmni  mi\jtinwm\mi  la  pamper  bf4ioiatioii. 
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mattar  in  Slpstration  of  P<d0,  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  and  used  to  apeak  as  if  he 
had  an  edition  far  advanced.  His  posthn- 
moQs  papers,  however,  afforded  very  little 
matter  of  that  kind. 

M.  Fauthier*8  work  appears  with  great 
external  elegance,  accompanied  by  a  beautiful 
mapvan  engraving  of  tne  house  at  Venice 
known  in  Bamnsio's  time  as  the  Corie  del 
MiUantj  and  by  madallion  portraits  of  Kublai 
and  the  Traveller.  The  former  is  from  a 
Chinese  source,  and  may  have  some  value, 
but  M.  Pautbier  leaves  his  readers  to  find  out 
for  themselves  that  the  latter  is  fictitious. 
There  is  no  extant  likeness  of  Polo.  The  text 
is  derived  from  the  three  Paris  MSS.  of  the 
type  presented  to  T.  de  Cepoy,  no  example 
of^which  has  previously  been  printed. 

The  distinguishing  feature  is  the  great 
amount  of  Chinese  research  that  M.  Pauthier 
has  brought  to  bear  in  illustration  of  Polo, 
which  it  does  oilen  most  happily  effect, 
throwing  a  light  upon  our  author  which  is 
entirely  new  in  degree,  and  must  have  in- 
volved enormous  labour.  This  will  be  best 
understood  by  some  examples,  hot  the  notes 
are  too  diffuse  to  be  quotea  textnally. 

In  ch.  Ixxxii.  Marco  in  speaking  of  the 
family  of  Eublai,  tells  us  that  seven  of  his 
legitimate  sons  were  created  SATiffs  of  differ- 
ent states  and  provinces.  An  elaborate  note 
shows,  from  Chinese  annals,  that  this  is  ex- 
actly true;  seven  sons,  whose  names  are 
given  with  other  particulars,  having  beer, 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Wan^  or  king,  in 
different  provinces. 

In  ch.  xoiv.  Polo  describes  how  the  Great 
Khan's  year  was  laid  out  From  September 
to  February  he  held  his  court  at  the  capital 
Cambaluc  (Khan-baligh  or  Peking).  He  then 
made  a  grand  hunting  progress  *ver$  la  mer 
Oceane^  past  the  sea  terminus  of  the  Great 
Wall,  from  which  he  returned  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May.  Three  days  only  were  then 
spent  at  the  capital  in  great  festivity,  afier 
which  he  proceeded  to  pass  the  hot  season  at 
the  Simla  of  the  Mongol  Emperors,  Shangtu, 
*  car  eelui  lieu  est  moult  froiz^  Here  he  re- 
mained till  the  end  of  August  *  These  re- 
gular habits  of  Kublai  Khan,'  says  M.  Pau- 
thier, *are  confirmed  to  the  letter  by  the 
great  Chrmological  Table  qf  (Mmh  Hie- 
tory!  Extracts  follow,  confirming  the  ac- 
count quite  sufficiently,  though  by  no  means 
•to  the  letter.' 

In  mentioning  the  city  of  Chinginguy, 
Polo  relates  a  circumstance  that  occurred  at 
its  eaptqre  by  Baian,  one  of  Knblai's  most 
famous  Hentenants,  during  the  conquest  of 
Maui,  or  8<»ithem  China,  from  the  dynasty 
called  Sung : — 

'ThaaaidBiMn  aaaia  paiigr  of  hispeople, 
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who  were  of  tkose  oaBed  AhR)8(wbo  ere  Clbri«- 
tauis),  to  take  tlie  dtj.  They  took  it^  and  on 
euterioK  found  store  of  good  wine.  So  they 
drank  themselTefl  drunk,  and  thai  lay  down  to 
sleep  like  so  many  swine.  As  soon  as  night 
fell,  the  people  slew  them  all ;  not  a  man  es- 
caped. And  when  Baian  learned  that  they  had 
shun  his  men  thus  treacherously,  he  sent  an- 
other admiral  of  his  with  a  great  boet,  and  took 
the  city  by  storm,  and  put  all  the  inhabhants 
to  the  sword,  so  that  not  a  man  esoaped  alive.' 

The  note  on  this  contains  an  extract  from 
the  Chinese  history,  which  shows  that  Chang- 
cheu,  the  city  in  question,  had  snrrenderod 
in  April,  1275,  was  recovered  by  the  Sung  in 
Jnne,  and  was  stormed  by  Peyen  (Baian^  in 
December.  He  had  sent  a  sammons  which 
was  not  listened  to.  *He  then  ordered  the 
whole  of  the  townspeople  who  lived  outside 
the  walls  to  be  pressed  withont  distinction  of 
rank,  and  to  be  employed  on  the  lines  of  at- 
tack. When  this  task  was  finished,  he  caused 
all  of  them  to  be  put  to  death,  boiled  their 
flesh,  and  used  the  fat  to  grease  his  artillery 
engines.  .  •  .  The  town  was  assaulted  on 
four  sides  at  once,  carried,  and  sacked.  The 
commandant  died  by  his  own  hand.  Baian 
ordered  the  whole  population  to  be  massa- 
cred. One  oflScer  only,  with  eight  horse- 
men, cut  his  way  out.  Nothing  is  said  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Alans.  But,  as  Pauthier 
observes,  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  a  chief 
who  had  previously  acted  with  eminent  hu- 
manity, must  have  had  some  provocation 
which  the  Chinese  historians  either  did  not 
know,  or  have  suppressed ;  and  this  Marco 
Polo  explains. 

Of  this  Baian,  a  Mongol  of  the  Barin 
tribe,  and  bearing  a  name  famous  of  old  in 
Byzantine  history,*  Pauthier  elsewhere  gives 
many  interesting  and  more  creditable  parti- 
culars. Marco  tells  us  that  Eublai  gave  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Manzi  to  this 

*  Baron  of  his,  who  was  called  Baian  Chino- 
aan,  which  is  at  much  as  to  say,  "Baian  with 
the  Hundred  Sjf  es."  And  know  that  the  King 
of  Manai  had  found  by  his  astrology  that  he 
never  would  lose  his  kingdom,  unless  there 
came  a  man  that  had  a  hundred  eyes.  And  so 
he  held  himself  secure ;  for  he  could  not  beliere 
there  ever  couM  be  audi  a  man.  But  he  was 
out  in  his  reokoning,  for  he  knew  not  thename 
thai  Baiitt  bore.* 

So  Baian  came,  taking  city  after  city, 
till  he  laid  his  lei^uer  before  Kinsay,  the 
gveat  capital  of  the  bung  {hod,  Hangcheufu), 
and  then  the  king  took  to  his  ships  and  fl^ 
to  the  islands,  leaving^  the  queen  to  defend 
the  capital  ^comrm  vatllante  DameJ 

^Then  the  kdy  sent  to  her  asdronoaen  to 

*  Aa«itbMli|tfeCtkeJLwiift4lMayrth««itaiy. 


sak  who  nhooSA  wiH',  sD^wteft  w—  the  namii 
of  the  leader?  And  they  told  her  that  hk 
name  was  Baiao  of  the  wmdred  Syea.  And 
straightway  she  called  to  mind  that  this  was 
the  man  who  was  to  strip  them  of  empve.  So 
she  gaye  hers^up  to  Baian.* 

80  in  oar  own  day  ran  the  Hbdoo  proph- 
ecy that  Bburtpore  would  nev^  iali  iiU  there 
came  a  great  AUifi^itor  agaiost  it;  and  when 
it  fell  to  the  £Dg7iBh.  asaanlt^  the  Beahmiaa 
found  that  the  name  of  the  leader  was  Com- 
BBRMBBS— *^iM9tA»r  J/lf,  the  Crocodile  Lord ! 

'Be these  juffglin^  fiends  no  more  belieyed, 
Thatnalttf  wiUi  us  m  a  douUe  aenae; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promiae  to  enr  ear^ 
And  break  it  to  anr  hope  1 ' 

Polo,  it  is  seen,  says  the  General  waa  called 
^  Baian  Oincean  qui  vaut  d  dire  JBain 
Oeat  iex  (Cent  yeuz).  Cfaingsang,  howcyer,  is 
a  Chinese  title  of  a  high  Minister  of  8t«te, 
occurnng  often  in  the  Mongol  history.  It  is, 
as  Marsden  pointed  out,  Pe-yetu,  the  Chioeee 
form  oiBdanj  which  can  be  rendered  CbtAoc- 
uhf^  whilst  Polo  seems  clearly  to  altribnte 
that  meaning  to  Ching$afig,  And  this  looks 
like  oonclusive  proof  of  ignorance  of  Chi- 
nese. 

Among  many  other  yahiable  notes^  we 
may  call  attention  to  the  comparison  of 
Polo's  account  of  the  defeat  of  the  Bnrmeee, 
with  that  given  in  the  '  Chinese  Annals '  (p. 
410)  ;  to  that  on  the  rebellion  of  Nayan, 
with  a  curious  notice  of  the  alleged  use  of 
fire-arms  on  that  occasion  (p.  288^9) ;  on  the 
ceremonial  of  the  Mongol  Coait  (n.  290)  ; 
on  the  city  of  Khanbalig  under  the  Mongols 
(p.  314)  ;  on  their  paper  money  (819  ^eqq^ ; 
on  the  Mongol  Cal^net  (881)  f  on  the  reye- 
nue  (510-18)  ;  on  Chinese  intcrcoune  under 
Eublai  with  the  States  of  Southern  India 
(614,  se^.),  which  is  very  new  and  curious, 
but  too  diffuse  for  extract 

From  the  note  on  the  revenue  we  gather 
remarkable  facts  about  the  publication  of  the 
almanacks,  which  was  a  Government  monop- 
oly. In  the  year  1 328,  copies  of  different 
editions  were  issued  to  the  total  number  of 
6,746,380.  A  great  number  of  these  seem 
to  have  been  issued  gratuitously,  no  doubt  to 
the  yait  Chinese  bureaucracy.  The  nominal 
prices  seem  to  have  varied  from  ^\d.  to  ten 
times  that  amount,  and  the  actual  produce  to 
the  treasury  is  stated  at  the  equivalent  of 
about  86,0001.  But  as  the  values  are  in  pa- 
per money,  the  estimation  of  which  fluctuated 
exeeediDgly,  and  was  sometimes  very  low,  it 
is  almost  impoasibie  to  derive  positive  statis- 
tics from  this  or  the  other  financial  taUes  tfup- 
plied  by  M.  Pauthier. 

M.  Pauthier  has  also  read  dO^eutly  in 
other  directions  £or  the  illustration,  of  ti}s 
author,  and. baa  made  aoBM  good.id«iti£ea- 
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tism  of  mpM  hthmo  wiMwtmUndi  Tkbg 

he  themn  tJbsithe  IV^^i^^y^Miaed  on  the 
journey  of  tb«  elder  Poii  from  BoBsm  to 
Bokhara,  is  laoi  the  JaxArtet,  as  Marsden  and 
others  aasomedf  but  the  Wolga  itselC  Tu^ 
nocam^  ^kgeio,  i$  a  profinee  deeoribed  by 
Mareo  as  Jyiag  in  the  east  or  north-east  of 
Persia,  MarsdeD,  reading  in  Bamosio  Timuh 
ehcun^  interpreted  this  as  Domghan^  an  inter- 
preUtioa  which  BaMetIo  hailed  as  the  key  of 
the  whole  itineraiy.  But  Panthier's  expla- 
Dation  is  far  happier,  and  its  merit  carries 
cooTietioD  on  its  Ahca.  Titn  and  Qain  are 
two  chief  cities  of  the  Kuhistan,  or  hiily 
tract  of  Sastem  Piersia,  and  the  province  it- 
self after  a  frequent  Asiatic  practice,  Jum 
been  designated  by  eonpling  them  (P«r«icd), 
Timro-  Qain,  The  elucidatiea  is  not  the  less 
happy  that  M.  Pantiiier  does  not  seem  to 
hare  had  proof  of  the  actual  use  of  t^  de^ 
a^roation*  But  it  is  used  by  Sultan  Baher.^ 
ThejPasda  or  JPtuciai  of  Polo,  which  has  set 
eommeBtaton  astiay,  Pauthier  is  unquestioo- 
ably  ri^ht,  at  least  as  regarda  the  name,  in 
identifying  with  a  part  of  the  seothern 
skirts  of  the  Hindu  Knsh,  wefe  there  are 
still  extensive  remains  of  a  tribe  so  called 
(PoaAof).  But  M.  Pauthier  never  knows 
whea  to  stop,  and  when  be  proceeds  also  to 
ideotify  Pasciai  with  the  Kafin  of  PtcA  {L  €. 
Peetch)  mentioned  h^  Babec,  he  n»ereiy 
confuses  and  cancels  his  own  ha[^ier  indica- 
tions. 

With  such  mild  censure  of  one  of  M.  Paa- 
thier'a  weaknesses  we  should  gladly  have  co&> 
tented  ourselves,  had  he  not  challenged  a 
stricter  n>easura  of  jwtice  by  his  perpetual 
and  unworthy  depreciation  of  his  predeees- 
tOEs,  accompanied  by  a  eiekly  self«{^lause  in 
regard  to  his  own  achievements. 

In  his  introduction)  the  large  and  interest- 
ing subject  of  the  ^Bibliography  of  Marco 
Polo^  is  completed  into  eleven  lines,  the 
largest  half  of  which  is  occnpied  by  the  fol- 
lowing words  i — 

*  We  win  dispense  with  the  enumeration  of 
these  editions,  of  which  Marsden  in  his  Eng- 
hA  one  of  1818,  and  Y.  Lassri  in  his  Italian 
one  of  1847,  have  given  the  names.  Their 
own  editions  with  that  of  Baldello  Bcmi  (1327) 
are  the  most  important  on  aceomit  of  the  notes 
by  whidi  they  are  accompanied.  But  the 
greater  part  of  these  notes  are  either  irrelevant 
or  are  useless  dissertations  on  erroneous  suppo- 
sitions.*— ^p.  xcv. 

In  another  place  : — 

'  In  all  the  long  conmientaries  hitherto  made 
ou  the  Book  of  Marco  Polo^  there  are  but  very 
few  pa^  that  wiU  henceforward  be  anything 
but  striking  testimonies  to  the  defidencyof 
crftSoal  power    in  ilokit    authors*    (p.  227). 
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*  iW^lM  a*  vatisos  enitiwoataters  Iwai^riti- 
tm  on  this  chapter,  as  on  most  others,  is  not 
merely  worthless,  but  is  capable  only  <a  g^viag 
&lse  ideas  on  the  sul^'ects  wbidi  they  profess 
to  elucidate '  (p.  32^.    '  That  which  Marco 

Polo  says  here confirms  in  the  most  un.- 

expected  manner  the  determination  which  we 
fbnneriy  made  of  the  true  position  of  the  Ar^ 
JBeOy  whidft  none  of  the  commentators  of  Maree 
Pok>  have  heea  able  to  reeognise,  any  more 
ihaa  they  have  the  greater  part  of  the  places 
which  he  has  described'  (p.  373). 

We  may  observe  that  there  is  as  httle 
ground  for  the  first  part  of  this  senteiice  as 
there  is  taste  or  truth  in  the  last  What  M. 
Pauthier  has  written  on  the  Arbre  Sec  is  for 
the  most  part  ^  a  useless  dksertation  on  er- 
roneons  sappositions.*  We  have  exposed  one 
of  hie  errors  on  the  subject  Take  another 
sample*  Elaproth  describes,  fh>m  Chinese 
sonroes,  *  Tha  ImUM  Trm.  Tbis  tree  exists 
on  the  north-weitt  frontier  of  the  Khassaks 
of  the  Left,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  river 
Olie  ....  When  the  Khassaks  pass,  they 
kneel  and  worship  it,'  ^c  M.  PauUiier 
thinks  Ms  is  probably  the  Arbre  Sea  of  Polo, 
and  adds  that  the  river  Olie,  on  whose  banka 
it  stands,  is  *tbe  Ori  descending  from  the 
Hindu  Knsh,  and  passing  near  Khundns,  in 
Badakhshan'  (p.  96V  As  the  Ebastoks  of 
the  Left  are  those  otherwise  called  the  Mid- 
dle Horde,  west  of  the  Irtish,  this  leolated 
Trecj  according  to  Pauthier's  geogr^>hy  ex- 
tends from  the  noonday  sh^ows  of  the 
Indian  Caucasus  to  the  frontier  of  Tobolsk  1 
No  wonder  he  calls  it  Ficus  VaHa  /— ot 
radier, '  Ingens  annosa  robore  quercus,  uha 
iniMUB  I '  Well  might  the  Khassaks  venerate 
such  boundless  continuity  of  shade.  Klaproth 
is  the  especial  object^  bitter  disparagement, 
for  no  reason  that  we  discern  excM>tthat  he 
was  a  Chinese  scholar,  and  wrought  in  this 
field.  The  o(^itfm<A«oic^rknti«iappearstobea 
trifle  to  the  odium  emolopieum,  Klaproth  is 
*the  too  much  puffed  Prussian  Orientalist, 
who  affected  in  all  that  concerned  the  East 
universal  knowledge  and  uncontrolled  supe- 
riority,' whose  custom  it  was  *  to  di^rage 
the  labours  of  others  in  order  to  exalt  his 
own,  the  sources  of  which  are  fiur  from  being 
always  indicated,'  ^bc,  4e* 

Medice  eema  teipemn.  We  see  that  If. 
Pauthier  can  *  disparage  the  labours  of  others 
to  exalt  his  own/  Let  us  see  if  *  the  sources 
of  bis  results  are  always  indicated.' 

M.  Pauthier  (p.  49)  parades  as  original  the 
derivation  of  cramoisi  from  the  Arabic  Qir- 
mis.  But  almost  any  dictionary,  for  the  last 
three  centuries,  gives  the  etymology.  And 
he  need  not  have  confounded  the  QirmtM 
{CoccH$Ilieii)y  known  from  the  earliest  times, 
with  the  Mexican  cockiueal. 

He  follows  Marsden  in  identifying  the 
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te<r  JU>  Mem^  JOMton. 
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.  Cdbinmof  Polo  widi  JTAcdii  in  11)4  P^liniili 
Deseol.  lliere  k  no  good  gronttd  for  tbd 
identificidioti.  The  resemblance  in  name  is 
slight,  the  distances  are  inconsistent  In 
Marsden's  time,  indeed,  Khabis  was  misplaced ; 
bat  Mr.  Abbott's  visit  and  paper  in  the  Geor 
grapbical  Society's  Joamal  bad  corrected  tbis 
Jbnfi;  ago.  Tbos  }L  Panthier  borrows  a  bad 
^iOing^  but  still  be  might  acknowledge  it !  * 
The. explanation  of  Tkui  as  applied  by  Polo 
to  a  great  Mongol  corps  cParmie^  from  the 
Tuffh  or  yak's  tail  borne  by  the  highest 
officers,  an<l  thai;  of  Fagkfut\  the  old  Pefatan 
same  <^  the  kings  of  Cbioa,  as  a  translation 
of  the  epithet  *  Son  of  Heaven/  are  both  to 
be  found  in  NeuinAna.f  He  appears  to  bor- 
row from  Lazari  the  explanation  of  the  odd 
name  OMuehelan^  whicn  Polo  applies  to  the 
Caspian  aa  being  (M  Ghibm,  'the  Lake  of 
GhiWi  We  saspeet  this  to  be  another 
bad  coin.  Polo,  we  donbt  nolv  ^id  the  sea 
was  called  that  of  Ohil  or  of  GhilOai  the 
name  being  need  in  hc%  like  many  Oriental 
names  of  provinces,  sometimes  in  a  singular 
form,  sometimes  in  a  plural  one.  Rusticiano 
probably  took  Ohil  ou  GkUan  for  one  word, 
and  produced  the  name  as  it  stands.  Pan* 
thier  B  derivatioQ  of  the  Brim  River  of  Marco 
Polo  (really  the  Bri-Uhu  of  Kiepert's  Asia, 
the  Tibetan  branch  of  the  Great  foaug)  from 
the  Burmese  iiret  a  river,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable ;  but  it  ianot  even  original ; 
it  was  suggested  by  Jaequet.  §  His  identifi- 
cation of  tbe  deUUm  or  Smohtan  of  Polo 
with  the  ShauUttcm  of  Medieval  Persia  is 
exoelleBt ;  but  it  was  pointed  out  by  Quatre- 
m&re»|  His  espladatiou  of  Avarian^  the 
tiUe  of  respect  which  Marco  says  the  Saracens 
in  India  gave  to  St  Thomas  fAr.  JBawdri^ 
nn  apostle  of  our  Lord)  is  very  Bappy,  but  it 
was  given  nearly  three  centuries  ago  by 
Joseph  Scal^er,^  and  repeated  by  Andreas 
MtUler*  A  loan  from  Murray  deserves  special 
Botice.  M.  Pauthier  is  about  to  identity  the 
Pein  of  Polo  with  the  district  of  Eastern 
Turkestan  called  Bai,  To  give  iclat  to  hk 
^wn  succesa  he  begins  by  saying,  ^  This  city 
of  Pein  baa  till  now  greatly  perplexed  com- 
mentators ;  it  haS)  as  one  of  the  latest  (Mr. 
Hugh  Murray)  says^  defied  all  emjeetun! 
.Here  M.  Pauthier's  quotation  stops*    Had  it 

Srooeededf  we  should  have  leamea  that  Hugh 
(nrray,  twenty  years  befbre,  had  himself 

*  Msrsden,  p.  *11,  Cobinam  is  probably  Khu- 
Benan^  which  appears  in  Ck)i]8ul  Abbott's  ftiberaiy 
ts  A  distriol  north  of  Kennan.  (dee  '  Joura.  Bojral 
Geoff*  8oe^*  xzr.  p.  25,  also  *  Spreoger,  Ftost-Bootea 
dee  Orieats,'  p.  Vl> 

t3Qrck,  pp.  618,  ese.  X  Lazari,  p.  280. 

In  '  Jouro.  Asiat/  Ser.  II.  torn,  x  442. 
•KoUoeeetEztraits,'  ziU.  p.  882. 
'De  Emend.   Temporam,'  Geneva,' 1898,  p. 


given  that  section  ef  tiie  knot  iriiich  Pau- 
thier is  aboot  to  put  forward  as' his  own. 

M.  Pauthier  piques  himself  on  his  knowl- 
edge of  *  noire  vieyx  Francis!  We  have 
no  such  pretension,  but  we  cannot  help  noti- 
cing palpable  errors  in  his  explanations. 
Bouaueruns  are  explained  (p.  88)  as  *  woollen 
stulb ; '  tfaeT  vrere  cotton.  In  Geoi^a,  Marco 
says  (p.  42),  ^  II  y  ales  fneilleurs  Austours 
du  monde^  *  the  best  Otakmoks  in  the  world ;  * 
but  the  note  explains  *  Vultures.^  We  fear 
even  the  Paris  Expoeitaon  has  had  no  prize  to 
offer  for  tbe  best  of  vultures !  Moult  enviSy  t.  e. 
Multum  inviU,  ^  in  spite  of  their  teeth,*  is 
rendered  avidement  (p.  94.)  Nois  {p.  xxiv.) 
meaning  'snow,'  is  explained  as  *x7i^ts.' 
JPennes,  *  Furs,'  is  rendeied  feathers  (p.  192), 
and  SesneSy  *  Swans,'  is  transmuted  into  &s 
nesj  *  his  ships '  (p.  222).  Snferme  terrt, 
'  a  sickly  place,'  is  made  to  do  duty  for  Terra 
Firma  (p.  86)*  Qmverture  (p.  478)  for  the 
deck  of  a  vessel  (Ital.  Coperta)  is  rendered 
'an  awning.'  vary  we  are  told  (p.  886), 
means  '  but,'  which  assertion  has  no  founda- 
tion but  M.  Pauthier's  desire  to  support  a 
pairadox.  Wetmhama^  a  term  used  by  Rub- 
ruquis  in  his  La/tin  for  '  cotton,'  is  rendered 
(in  the  thirteenth  century  I)  <  Bamboo.' 
Frhre  Ckamel  (p.  38)  we  are  told  does  not 
mean  *  own  brother,^  as  might  be  supposed 
by  ignorant  people,  but  only  *  a  near  relation.' 
11)16  gross  misinterpretation  illustrates  another 
characteristic  which  makes  M.  Pauthier  an 
untrustworthy  guide.  We  have  noticed  some 
of  Marco's  historical  slips.  On  lliis  occasion 
he  is  telling  a  story  of  Chagatai,  uncle  to 
Eoblai,  but  calls  him  hkfrht  chamel^  and  it 
is  to  cover  this  error  that  Pauthier  boldly 
asserts  ftrhe  ehamet  not  to  mean  brother  at 
all.  Polo  is  quite  consistent  in  the  error.  In 
a  later  chapter  of  the  book  (p.  718)  he  tells 
us :  '  Ib  Great  Turkey  there  is  a  king  called 
Caidu.  Me  is  the  Great  Khan*s  Nephew^  for 
be  was  son  to  Chagatai,  qui  fa  frire  darnel 
du  Grant  Kaan?  Polo  is  here  in  double 
error,  for  Kaidu  was  tbe  grandson  of  Chac;- 
atai's  brother  Okkodai,  and  Dq)hew  tQ  Kub- 
lai  only  d  la  mode  de  Bretagne,  Why  does 
not  Pauthier  tell  us  that  fih  in  noire  vieux 
Franpais  means  great-nephete  f 

In  truth  M.  Pauthiers  general  principles 
are  these:  (1)  that  Marco  Polo  is  never 
wron^ ;  (2)  that  M.  Pauthier^s  text  of  Marco 
Polo  IS  never  wrong ;  (3)  that  M.  Pauthier 
can  never  be  wrong.  And  if  (sets  are 
against  either,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
facts. 

Thus  because  Marco  calls  tigers  lions^  we 

have  Pauthier  once  and  again  insinuating 

that  lions  did  exist  in  China  (mv298,  434) ; 

.because  Marco  repeats  an  ab^ra  &ble  about 

the   elephaat^  lei^   ag«*#qpbded  by  Sir 
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Utoinas  Browna,  M.  Fkuitlim  tri^  to  soph 
port  it  ({K  086).  Agaio,  becaase  hk  MSS^ 
speakiDg  of  Lavas  in  CUieiA  ( p.  34  Jf  at  tbo 
great  port  for  toe  inland  trade  of  Aaia^  read, 
or  are  read  b^  him  as  baring,  JSt^fratere  instead 
of  the  geoaine  phrase  ev^a  tere^  an  Italian^ 
ism  ( infra  terra  )  for  *  Inland,'  be  invents  a 
word  Eofratere  at  moaning  *Tbe  Yallej  of 
the  Euphrates  i'  Preoisely  the  same  phrase 
occurs  in  the  ^Geographic  Text,'  in  speaking 
of  the  port  of  Kalhat  in  Oman :  *  From  this 
city  all  the  goods  and  ^ices  that  arrive  are 
carried  into  the  interior '  (  er\/ra  tere ).  The 
chapter  on  Yezd  commenoes  in  M.  Patithier's 
MS.,  *Zasdi  eU  une  vUle  moult  borme  et 
perverse  meismes^'  of  which  last  qooor  ex- 
pression he  suggests  a  ridicnlons  eixplana* 
tion.  Tet  had  be  deigned  to  turn  to  the 
*'  Geographic  Text,'  or  even  to  the  next  chap* 
ter  of  his  own,  he  would  have  found  that  it 
was  merely  a  clerical  error  for*e»iVw- 
meitmes.^  Because  his  pet  MS.  reads^to/tc 
for  Jatolic  (  xo^oXixof  ),  the  name  applied  by 
the  Arabs  to  the  Nestorian  Patriarcn,  Pau* 
tbier  cooly  asserts  that  the  Arabic  pronun- 
ciation suppresses  the  J I  The  other  MSS. 
read  Jatolic  correctly.  And  yet  M.  Pauthier 
presumes  to  talk  with  contempt  of  the  criti- 
cal faculty  of  his  predecessors. 

Polo  names  as  the  most  westerly  province 
of  India  KesmcKorarumSi  it  was  pointed  out 
to  Marsden  by  the  illustrious  Rennell  that 
this  was  the  name  Kij-mehrdn^  by  which 
Mekrdn  is  extensively  known  in  the  East, 
from  a  combination  with  the  name  of  one  of 
its  chief  towns,  Kvj,  Such  a  solution  carries 
instantaneous  conviction.  But  it  was  not 
XT.  Pauthier's.  He  finds,  or  fancies,  that  his 
MSS.  read  Qaesivacurariy  and  invents  a  name 
to  suit  it,  Kachwaguran^  which  he  locates  in 
Cutch.  Of  the  use  of  the  term  K^-Makran 
it  would  not  be  hard  to  produce  a  dozen  in- 
stances; we  may  cite  Ibn  Batuta  (  HI.  47  ) 
and  the  Turkish  Admiral  Sidi  AH.*  We 
may  add  that  though  Marco's  chapteiH  on 
those  parts  of  India  that  he  has  seen  are  ex- 
cellent, his  ideas  of  its  general  ^graphy  are 
not  cknar,  and  the  manner  in  which  M.  JPan- 
tfaier  emdeavoun  to  convert  this  fhigmentar^ 
knowledge  into  a  geographical  text-book  is 
futile,  ai^  ^perveru  meUme^r  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  M.  Paothier's  own  compe- 
tence to  dial  with  Indian  Geography,  when 
be  tells  ns  of  the  Kingdoms  *of  Marwar  or 
Kanoudje  (1),  of  Adjemir,  of  Djeipour, 
of  I^^selmire,  of  Mewar  (Oadeypour),  of 
Marnkpomr^  in  which  now  exi$t  tJu  cities  of 
Luknow  and  Fiyeabad  ;  ail  six  in  Bajpau^ 
tana  f  f  l%acle  of  Rennel!  I  Marwar  the  same 
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Mb  .KanoDJ,  and  Locknow  and  Fynbad  in 
IMpootana. 

M,  PlEinthier  fe  roarvellou$ly  irrong  in 
telling  us  that  the  Bezant  ('or  Dinar)  was 
worth  only  2J  francs  (  p.  370 ) ;  he  is  wrong 
in  his  small  attempt  to  glorify  France^ 
against  his  own  better  knowledge,  by  making 
Chandernagore  a  historical  principality  of 
the  Middle  Ages  (  p.  Ixxi.  and  669),  and  by 
his  ooDversion  of  the  Frank  envoys  of  the 
Pbpe  in  1842  •  vnioFren^  envoys  of  Philip 
VL  (  p.  xti. ) ;  whilst  he  is  equally  wrong  in 
his  petty  attempt  to  di8pan)£;e  England  by  his 
twice  repeated  and  unfounded  as  well  as  \t^ 
relevant  assertion  that  the  King  of  Delhi 
{' Poke  JPeraanW )  was  sent  by  the  En. 
gli^  to  die  on  the  savage  Andamaos  (pp« 
81and«8f)).f 

Ho  is  wofiilly  astray  agaiii  when  he  con* 
fbnnds  the  ViHl  de  la  monktffne  of  Syria 
wit^  Polo's  Old  Man,  the  real  chief  of  the 
lamiMlite  Order  at  AlMniit  hi  Northern 
Persia.  This  last  error  illustrates  a  iinrious 
incapacity  in  M.  Pauthier  to  appreciate  what 
Asiatic  travelling  and  travelling  in  wild 
monntainons  countries  is.  In  a  quotation 
from  Joinville  the  envoys  of  the  vleil  are 
allowed  fifteen  days  to  go  to  their  master  for 
orders  and  to  return  to  St  Lewis  at  Acre. 
M.  Pauthier  is  content  to  say : — *The  dday 
of  fiflecn  days  allowed  was  not  overmuch  for 
the  journey  from  St  Jean  d'Acre  to  Alamut 
and  back  again,  but  nevertheless  it  proved 
enough'  (p.  xlzii.).  The  distance  which  he 
thus  supposes  the  envoys  to  have  travelled 
in  a  fortnight  would  have  been  something 
like  1800  miles  as  the  en>w  flies,  and  more 
Hke  2500  by  any  route  they  ooold  have 
taken.  The  real  place  to  which  they  re« 
sorted  from  Acre  was  probably  the  castle  6f 
tbe  Syrian  Sheikh  of  the  Assassins  in  the 
mountains  near  £bima,  a  direct  distance  of 
about  330  miles  going  and  coming. 

The  same  kindof  misapprehension  vitiates 
much  of  his  treatment  of  Pok^s  itineraries, 
bat  we  have  no  room  for  the  needful  detaif. 
One  extract  we  must  add,  which  combines 
several  of  M.  Pauthier's  infelicitous  peculiar- 
ities. 

Marco  tells  of  a  sheep  in  Arabia  without 
ears;  ^bnt,'  says  he,  'where  the  ear  ought 
to  be  there  is  a  little  bom  (a  un  petit  cor^ 
net)!  M.  Pauthier,  after  quoting  the  *  Qeo- 
graphie  Text,'  which  bears  out  the  transla- 
tion just  given,  and  adds  that  there  was  not 
even  an  ear  orifice  {periuie\  proceeds  thus : 

'  Le  texte  Italien  de  Bamusio  est  oonfbrme  a 


*  It  was  the  legation  of  John  MsrignoIU  to 
Pekiog. 

f  The  plaoe  of  tbe  ex-kiog's  banishment  was  the 
flourishing  city  of  Rangoon,  where  he  died  at  a 
great  sgo  after  five  or  six  yeari  of  exito. 
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oette  vtdBtMoji :  ''  Haano  m<mtom  9B0•d^  M 
qu&li  non  hanno  roreochie  doye  haooa  gli  iteij 
ma  Ti  BOBO  due  comett^''  3^  Manden^  qm 
Va  miB  en  Anglala,  a  traduit  oomette  par  Wm, 
"coraes**  au  lieu  de  Tinterpreto  par  dicebox 
d)  "cornet^"  ** comet  acoustique,"  qui  e«t  le 
rentable  sens.  .  .  .  L'editeur  du  texte  Pran- 
9ai8  de  la  Soc.  de  Q^graphie  n'a  pas  nneuz 
ooznpris  son  auteur,  car  dans  son  Glossaire. . . . 
^  ez^que  le  root  comer  {eormi  et  jMfMi  dans 
DOS  liHS.)  par  cotim.  On  disait  oepeadaat, 
et  Ton  dit  encore  que  les  oreilles  tiommV  [He 
then  quotes  from  an  old  French  version,  L 
Sam,  In.  11.  '  Behold,  I  win  do  i^  thing  in  Is- 
rael, at  whicn  both  the  ears  of  every  odo  that 
heareth  it  shall  tingle*  {eomeronf)']  *  Les  mou- 
tons  en  question  avaient  done  les  oreilles  pet-^ 
•fef,  et  oomme  omJUm ;  mais  le  passage  de  rur 
n'en  existait  pas  mcina  oosune  dans  les  oreyies 
or^naires ;  Toil4  tout  le  mjstere.  >  Oa  n'6taient 
pas  des  comes  '  (p.  708). 

Truly  saeh  criticism  is  evongh  to  make 
the  ears  of  the  Acad^Bua  FntB^ise  to  tin* 

fie  I  And  we  maj  gather  that,  to  edit  Maroo 
*ok>«  Chinese  learning  ia  not  an  all-snfBoient 
qoalifioation.  William  Marsden  made  mis- 
takes which,  with  the  light  now  available, 
be  would  have  been  the  first  to  correct,  and 
be  did  not  know  Chinese;  bnt  besides  no 
small  amount  of  other  learning,  he  had  in 
rare  measure,  candour,  modest/,  a  soond 
judgment  and  the  love  of  truths 


Abt.  Yl^—JEKstory  of  Laoe.    By  Mrs.  Bury 
Faliiser.    London,  18^5. 

liAOB  may  to  unthinking  persons  seem  but  a 
gossamer  subject  for  history ;  and  the  fairy 
ubrio  has  indeed  bad  a  gossamer  fate,  having 
been  unceasingly  tossed  up  and  down  in  the 
gusts  and  storms  of  political  passion  and  rev- 
olution ;  yet  trifles  light  as  air  acquire  his- 
torically a  gcave  significance,  just  as  the 
loam  of  the  sea  may  mark  the  track  of  a 
leviathan.  Lace  indeed  exercises  no  longer 
the  great  empire  which  it  onoe  possessed, 
either  over  the  male  or  female  mind,  and  its 
loss  of  the  allegiance  of  one  of  the  sexes  ap- 
pears to  be  complete ;  so  Mrs.  Palliser  has 
very  ^>tiy  undertaken  the  (unction  of  be- 
coming the  Gibbon  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  lace,  at  least  as  regards  the  male  portion 
of  the  commnnitv.  I^ce  appears  now,  dasl 
to  be  permanently  banished  from  the  necks 
<^  judges,  bishops,  and  kings,  and  the  cravats 
of  fops  and  heroea,  and  its  use  is  monopolised 
by  that  half  of  the  species  who  enjoy  also 
the  exclusive  prerogative  of  wearing  gay 
feathers  and  bright  coloon.  A  good  many 
smart  things  have  been  said  about  f^hion, 
but  it  is  yet  to  be  desired  that  some  writer 
may  arise  and  perform  for  the  *Physiologie 


dti  Oott,'  as  applfod  to  dress,  the  service 
which  Brilla^Savariii  tendered  In  respect  of 
tbe  arts  of  the  table.  A  eoromon  psycbolo- 
gica)  condition  no  doubt  underlies  tbe  count- 
leas  avatarM  of  fashion,  and  tiio  political, 
raetaphysica],  and  SBsAetio  ideas  of  the  day. 
It  is  important,  boWever,  that  the  subject 
shonld  not  be  too  ligbtiy  taken  in  band,  and 
by  an  investigiitor  duly  qualified.  Some 
light  surely  would  be  thrown  on  human 
nature,  on  the  course  of  events,  and  tbe  dif- 
ference of  the  sexes,  if  one  oookl  clearly  un- 
derstand why  the  female  bonnet  has  dwindled, 
almost  within  the  memory  of  man,  from  the 
siee  and  shape  of  a  colossal  coal-scuttle  to 
dimensions  exceeded  by  the  milliner's  bill, 
while  ^e  male  cylinder  has  altered  but  a  few 
barleycorns  in  height  or  brim  for  the  same 
period  As  it  is  we  say  at  present  in  vain — 

'Tell  me,  where  is  'fashion '  bred, 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head, 
How  begot^  how  nourished  ? ' 

And  we  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  why  the 
incalculable  balloon  skirt  suddenly  sinks  cou- 
ically  down  into  the  shape  of  a  (fa/ura  flower 
or  penny  trampet,  and  as  to  what  connec- 
tion may  exist  between  the  modem  panta- 
loon and  the  emancipation  of  the  ten-pound 
householder,  Comte's  •  Positivism '  and  Tup- 
per's  'Proverbial  Philosophy.'  Democracy 
has  no  doubt  much  to  answer  for,  but  we 
must  panse  before  we  place  the  swallow-tail 
coat  on  its  shoulders. 

Needlework  or  embroidery  was  practised 
in  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any 
record.  Aholiab  receives  special  notice  in 
Exodus  as  the  great  embroiderer  in  blue ;  the 
web  of  Penelope  needs  no  mention,  and  ^f 
the  mother  of  Nausicaa,  Homer  tells  us — 
**H  fiiv  ic*  itfx^PIi  ?aro,  tfuv  dit.<f>HcokotSi 
yuvai^iv 
^Xoxava  O'rpaj^tf*  ofAff^p^upa.* 

In  the  middle  ages  no  (}ue«n  or  lady  of  a 

Eeat  chief  of  feudalism  disdained  to  train  up 
ir  daughters  ia  the  dexterous  use  of  the 
needle.  But  hoe  is  a  modem  invention,  and 
comprises  the  three  divisions  of  cut-work, 
lace,  and  guipure.  Cut^work,  or  open-work 
embroidery,  waa  the  parent  of  lace.  Lace  ii 
defined  to  be  a  plain  or  ornamental  netwoik, 
wrought  of  threads  of  gold,  silver,  silk,  flax, 
or  cotton  interwoven;  as  for  defining  'gui- 

Sire '  tbe  thinflr  appears  to  be  impossible,  the 
minine  mind  having  fluctuated  very  con- 
siderably as  to  the  distinctive  qualities  to  be 
demanded  of  a  well  constituted '  ffuipure.'  In 
its  early  stage  it  was  considered  Uiat  it  ought 
to  be  made  of  twisted  silk  and  ^MrtirnnCf^ 
which  latter  was  a  little  strip  of  vellum 
forming  a  raised  pattern,  but  the  nature  of 
guipure  has  so  chaaged  that  Un,  BaUiser 
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liBwdf  libi  in  deqMnn  ^Bvw  W  tke  word 
itowtob«cMiied  or  oircaoucrtbed  f  * 

The  lUlians,  who  iiiTented  forks,  nnd'uho 
set  the  fashion  for  all  Barope  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centaries,  lay  claim  also  to  the 
inventioD  of  point  or  needle-made  lace. 
Writeis  on  lace  are  not^  however,  agreed  as 
to  whelhar  the  art  of  fine  needlework  is  of 
Bysaotine  oik;in,  and  introdooed  into  Italy 
by  the  Greeis  of  the  Lower  Empire,  or 
whether  it  was  learnt  from  the  Saracens  of 
Sicily,  just  as  the  Spaniards  are  said  to  have 
caogot  it  from  the  Moors.  Those  who  ad- 
▼ooate  the  latter  opinion  rely  on  the  fiftct 
that  the  verb  for  embroidery  is  of  Moorish 
ongin  both  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  *  Rica- 
mare,'  *Ricamar,^  being  the  two  forms  of  the 
word  in  question.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
lace  fabric  existed  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth 
centnry,  as  is  proved  by  a  document  of  the 
Sfbrza  family  dated  1493.  The  Florentine 
poet,  Firenzuola,  who  wrote  between  1520 
and  1530,  composed  an  ele^y  upon  a  collar 
of  laced  point  made  by  the  fingers  of  his  mis- 
tress : — 

*  Questo  collar  seolpl  la  donna  mia 
Di  basso  rilevar  en*  Aracne  mai 
E  chi  la  yinsi  nol  faria  piii  bello/ 

The  pictures  also  of  Carpaccio  and  Bellini 
show  evidence  of  the  existence  of  white  lace 
or  passament  in  1500. 

Venice  indeed,  as  in  most  other  points  of 
fashion  of  that  time,  when  all  line  gentlemen 
thought  it  indispensable  to  have  'swum  in  a 
gondola,'  took  the  lead«  Venice  point,  how- 
ever, which  most  have  formed  an  exaspera- 
ting item  €or  husbands  among  the  expenses 
ci  a  lady's  toilette  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  is  manufactured  no  more.  In 
Mrs.  Palliser's  book  are  to  bo  found  beautiful 
specimens  of  its  rich  texture,  resembling  ele- 
gantly carved  marble  or  ivory,  in  patterns  of  a 
caleidescope  and  geometrical  fashion,  or  of  the 
elaborate  tracery  of  the  Renaissance  period. 
Genoa  also  was  famous  for  its  point  lace,  and 
Saint  Simon  informs  us  that  a  certain  Mad- 
ame de  Puissieux  consumed  Genoa  point  to 
the  amount  of  200,000  crowns  (20,000/.)  in 
one  year,  while  Tallemant  des  B6aux,  taking 
advantage  of  her  reputation,  says  the  same 
lady  eht  point  coupe  to  an  unlimited  extent 

Spanish  point  was  as  famous  in  its  day  as 
that  of  Flanders  or  of  Italy.  Thread  lace 
was  manufactured  in  Spain  as  early  as  1492, 
&>r  a  lace  alb  in  which  the  late  Cardinal 
Wiseman  once  officiated,  and  valued  at 
10,000  crowns,  is  preserved  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Granada,  memorable  as  being  presented 
to  the  Church  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.* 


^  CSatheilae  of  Aragoo,  aooording  to  tradftkm,  in- 
tiediiosd  the  art  ef  oMikbg  iaoe  into  BecUbvdsbire 


In  th»4is>olotiiep  of  the  Spanish  monas- 
teries in  1830  an  enormous  Quantity  of 
Spanish  point  was  thrown  upon  tne  market, 
the  exquisite  workmanship  of  nuns,  who,  re- 
gardless of  tiDM,  wonkL  expend  all  the  skill 
of  their  needles  on  vestments  destined  for 
pious  uses. 

The  manniisotnre  of  silk  lace  or  blonde  is 
now  earned  on  principally  at  Almagro  in 
La  Maaeha,  and  occupies  from  12,000  to 
18,000  people.  The  principal  article  of 
naanufbctnie  is,  of  course,  the  national  *  mat^ 
tiUa^  whioh  is  held  sacred  by  law,  and  can- 
not be  seised  for  debt  There  are  three 
kinds  of '  manUUoi!  That  of  white  blonde, 
suiting  ill  with  the  complexion  of  the  olivc- 
hieed  ladies  of  Spiun,  and  only  used  on  state 
days,  and  bull-fights  on  Easter  Mondays. 
That  of  black  blonde,  trimmed  with  deep 
hM)e»  and  the  '  mantilla  de  tiro^'  for  ordinary 
wear,  made  of  black  silk  triouned  with  vel- 
vet. The  bUok  blonde  of  Spain,  however 
doea  not  equal  that  of  Chantilly. 

Flanders  di^fmtes  with  Italy  the  glory  of 
the  invention  of  lace.  Baron  Beinenberg 
declares  that  lace  cornettes  or  caps  were 
worn  in  that  country  as  early  as  the  four- 
teenth century.  Pillow  lace,  at  all  events, 
was  first  made  in  the  Low  Countries.  lu  a 
side  chapel  of  the  choir  of  St  Peter's  at 
Lonvain  is  an  altar-piece  by  Quentin  Matsjs, 
of  the  date  1405,  in  which  a  girl  is  making 
lace  with  bobbins  on  a  pillow  similar  to  those 
of  the  present  day.  Tne  lace  manufacture  of 
Flanders  supported  itself  better  amid  the  hor- 
rors of  the  atrocious  religious  persecutions  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva  than  any  of  the  other 
noted  £sbrics  of  the  Netherlands — the  great 
cradle  of  modem  industry.  Every  country  in 
Northern  Europe,  France  with  the  exception 
of  Aleo^on,  Germany,  and  England  learned 
the  art  of  laee-making  from  Flanders. 

<  For  lace  let  Flanders  bear  away  the  beUe,* 

says  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  and  the 
line  holds  good  still  amid  all  the  vicissitadcs 
of  commerce,  and  in  spite  of  the  close  rivalry 
which  now  besets  it  in  the  Point  d'Alengon. 
The  government,  however,  took  fright  when 
the  manufacture  of  Point  de  France  was 
established  by  Colbert,  and  attracted  numbers 
of  lace-makmg  emigrants  to  this  country. 
An  Act  was  passed,  dated  Brussels,  in  1^98, 
threatening  with  punishment  all  who  should 
entice  lace-workers  across  the  frontiers. 

Brussels  lace,  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  time,  has,  like  the  steel  of 

during  her  sojourn  at  Ampthill  in  1531-33.  She 
was  a  great  adept  in  tho  arts  of  the  needle.  tJntil 
quite  lately  the  lace-makers  kept  'Cattem's-day'  as 
the  holiday  of  tbeir  onSt,  in  memory  of  the  good 
Queen  Catherine. 
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Toledo,  heM  a  foremost  reptttatk>Ti  acaon^fts 
rivals.  It  has  acquired  the  nnm^  of  Point 
cPAngUterrey  bat  this  is  a  smnggled  appella* 
tion.  In  1662  the  English  Parliament, 
alarmed  at  the  sums  of  mon^  expemded  on 
forei^  point,  and  desirotis  of  protectibg  the 
English  bone-lace  manufacture,  passed  an 
Act  prohibiting  the  impostati<yn  of  foreign 
lace.  But  the  Court  of  Charles  11^  with  its 
Buckinghams,  Rochesters,  and  its  fine  ladies 
like  Ladj  CastJemaine,  -who  wore  the  finest 
smocks  and  linen  petticoats  laced  wHh  rich 
lace  at  the  bottom  *  that  ever  Pepys  saw/  so 
that  it  did  '  his  heart'  good  *  to  look  at  th«m,' 
must  have  its  due  supply  of  lace.  Therefore 
the  English  lace^merchants  first  tried  to  set 
up  manufactories  of  Brussels  lace-workers  in 
England ;  but  failing  in  this  through  want  of 
the  proper  flax,  Uiey  adopted  the  more  sim- 
ple expedient  of  buying  up  the  choicest  laces 
of  the  i^russels  mart  and  then  smuggling  them 
over  to  England  and  selling  them  un^r  the 
false  title  of  ^Point  d'Angleterre,'  or  English 
point,  as  though  of  home  manuftu:!ture. 

Of  the  rate  at  which  lace  was  consumed  at 
that  day  an  idea  may  be  formed  by  the 
account  of  the  seizure  of  a  smuggling  ship 
with  a  cargo  of  744,963  ells  of  lace,  with- 
out reckoning  handkerchiefs,  collars,  fichus, 
aprons,  petticoats,  fans,  gloveis  <l^o.,  all  of  the 
same  material.  TTie  title  *  Point  de  Brux- 
elles  *  then  went  out  of  fashion  altogether, 
and  'Point  d^Angleterre '  took  its  place 
both  in  England  and  France. 

The  best  Brussels  lace  is  made  only  in 
Brussels : — 

'  The  thread  used  in  Brussels  lace  is  of  extraor- 
dinary fineness.  It  is  made  of  flax  grown  at 
Brabant^  at  Hal,  at  Bebecq  Bognon.  The  fi- 
nest quaMty  is  6nun  in  daric  undergronnd  rooms, 
for  coDtaot  with  the  dry  air  eanfes  the  thvead 
to  break  ;  so  fine  is  it  as  almost  to  esoi^  tlie 
sight  The  feel  of  the  thread  as  it  pa^'ses 
throuph  the  fingers  is  the  surest  guide.  The 
thread-spimier  ck)sely  examinee  every  inch 
drawn  firom  her  distaff;  and  when  any  inequal- 
ity occurs^  stops  her  wheel  to  repair  the  mis- 
chief. Every  artificial  help  is  given  to  the  eye. 
A  background  of  dark  paper  is  placed  to  throw 
out  the  thread,  and  the  room  so  arranged  as  to 
admit  one  single  ray  of  light  upon  t£e  work. 
The  life  of  a  Memish  thread-spinner  is 
unhealthy,  and  her  woik  requires  the  greatest 
skill ;  her  wages  are  therefore  proportionately 

*  It  is  the  fineness  of  the  thread  which  ren- 
ders the  real  Brussels  ground  called  vrai  rSteau 
60  costly.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  this  fine 
thread  at  any  cost  prevented  the  art  being 
established  in  other  countries.* 

In  1787  Lord  Gordon,  a  Scotch  Lord  of 
Session,  who  was  seized  with  the  passion  of 
the  day  for  improving  all  sorts  of  British 
manofaotorei,  wntee : — 


*  nis  dayr  I  botqg^ht  j<m  vtifiea, 
beantifiil  BrassekkM^  the  most  ligbl  tad  «Mtfy 
of  maqofactiirea.  I  had  entertained,  as  I  now 
saq>eG^  a  vain  aQ^>itioQ  to  attempt  the  inteo- 
duction  of  it  into  my  humble  parish  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  on  inquiry  I  was  discouraged.  The 
thread  is  of  so  exquisite  a  fineness  they  cannot 
make  it  in  this  country.  It  is  brought  firom 
Oami>ray  and  Yalenmeniies,  in  Pranoh  flao- 
deni;  and  five  or  six  different  Mtsoja  am 
employed  to  form  the  nloe  part  of  this  fabric, 
so  that  it  is  a  comi^icated  art  which  oannoi  be 
trani^lanted  without  a  passion  as  strong  as 
mine  for  manufactures,  and  a  purse  much 
stronger.  At  Brussels,  from  one  pound  of  flax 
alone  fhey  ean  manvfachire  to  the  value  of  7001 
sterUngJ 

After  this,  one  may,  with  Mrs.  Palliser, 
quote  Spenser^s  line — 

'  More  subtle  web  Araohne  cannot  spin.^ 

There  were  formerly  two  kinds  of  ground 
in  Brussels  lace,  the  bride  and  the  rieeatt^ 
'AogleterFe  k  bride,'  however,  was  disoon* 
tinn^  a  century  back* 

Brussels  lace  had,  nevertiieless,  one  great 
fault — from  being  so  much  manipulated  ia 
the  manu^ture  by  the  hands  of  the  work- 
ers it  acquired  a  reddish-yellow  hue.  In 
order  to  obviate  this  defect  the  workwoman 
powders  the  flowers  previous  to  sewing  them 
on  with  white  lead.  However,  even  a  tasto 
for  discoloured  lace  was  prevalent  in  the 
last  century,  and  our  grandmothers,  when 
not  satisfied  as  to  the  richness  of  discoloura- 
tion, '  rewashed  their  lace  in  coffee.' 

The  pattern  of  Brussels  lace  has  always 
followed  the  fashion  of  the  day.  The  meet 
auci^t  examples  of  Brussels  lace  are  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  ornament,  and  changed  from 
this  to  the  flowing  artificial  stylo  of  the  last 
century;  after  passing  through  the  *^Fenr» 
Jleuri;  of  the  First  Empire,  the  patterns  of 
Brussels  lace  must  follow  nature  and  become 
every  year  more  truly  artistic. 

Mechlin  lace,  however,  to  which  Napoleon 
compared  the  spire  of  Antwerp  Oathedraf, 
is  the  prettiest  of  laces,  as  Brussels  is  th^ 
most  beautiful.  Its  distinguishing  feature  is 
the  flat  thread  wnich  forms  the  flower  and 

fives  the  lace  the  character  of  embroidery, 
ence  sometimes  called  ^brodcrie  dc  Malines.* 
The  manufacture  of  it,  however,  has  long 
been  on  the  decline. 

Mechlin  is  essentially  a  summer  lace, 
being  charming  when  worn  over  colour.  It 
was  in  great  fiivour  in  the  last  century. 
George  I.  wore  Mechlin  cravats.  Of  the  beau 
of  1727,  we  read — 

'  Right  Macklin  must  tvrist  round  hu  bosom  and 
wrists.*  \^ 

Swift;  writes —  \ 


'  Kow  to  anoiher  aoens  gtte  plaodf 
ndiack 


Enter  the  foMoi  with  aiSc  and  1 
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cmlM  iter  a  #«U  or  ckftt, 

In  *  Roderick  Raiidoin*  the  ibps,  Mrwk 
and  militMy,  cf  the  daf  bare  tlietr  lialr 
powdered  widi  maf6ohal,  aBd  wear  eaanbrio 
Bhirte  with  Malioes  lace  *  dyed  witk  eofte- 
gnmiids.' 

Lady  Wortiey  lie^tagne  writes  of  an  iiK 
cipi«it  lover— 

*  Witli  eager  beat  bis  Mechlin  crarst  moves, 
He  loves,  T  whisper  to  myself,  he  lores.' 

We  pass  over  the  other  Flemish  towns  to 
irrive  at  France,  which  has  since  the  decline 
of  Venice  always  set  the  fashion  in  dress, 
sod  Qow,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  rivals 
Brossela  in  laco-manofactore. 

After  its  first  period  of  servile  Italian  imi- 
tstion,  which  lasted  np  to  the  time  of  the 
UstYalois,  France  boldly  struck  out  on  a 
line  of  fashion  of  its  own,  and  made  one  of 
the  osoet  astounding  of  all  human  inventions 
in  dress,  the  rug  or/rat<e,  so  called  from  its 
fancied  reaembhinoe  to  the  caul  or  frill  of  a 
calf:  In  UlpianFullweirs '  Interlude '  (1568), 
Michael  Newfisngle  says — 

*  I  Isamed  to  make  gowna  with  long  sleevea 

and  winga, 
I  ksmed  to  laske  ixtSi  like  calves'  chitter- 
Knga.' 

Henry  IT.  who  had  a  sCar  on  his  nock, 
WIS  the  first  to  place  this  ecceiHric  platform 
of  lace  under  the  chin,  which  made  hioi  and 
his  ooortierB,  who  immediately  followed  suit, 
look  each  like  a  John  the  Baptist^s  head 
placed  on  a  ehamr. 

Henry  III  wbdhin^mipnons  frUSi  H/irm<~ 
t&*  earned  the  ruff  to  the  extremes!  pointi 
Ibis  woman-ft>p  among  raoaardia,  wbo 
dressed  himself  with  such  harnsaphrodite  ez* 
tra?aganca  that  yoa  eonld  not  tell  of  wbick 
■er  be  was,  beelowod  especial  pains  on  hia 
niff.  He  adjusted  the  plaits  with  poking^ 
stidcsw^titf  htt  <mn  haad.  In  the  ^Saftjrre 
Meaipp^e'  he  is-  the  ^Goadroatfear  des  eo^ 
lets  de  sa  femrne.' 

*  By  15^9  raffs  had  gaown  prodigioasly« 
I«ms,  as  aH  know^  took  to  them,  and  would 
not  be  behind  the  men.  It  is  said  of  the 
Beiae  Margot  that,  when  seated  at  dinner, 
sbs  was  cMiged  to  havo  a  spoon  widi  a 
^aodle  two  feet  loaff  for  the  pnrpose  of  paa* 
•jacf  her  aonp  over  her  rafl^  and  preserviDgill 
n^d  and  immaeiilate.  They  were  made  so 
i^feaed  tiiat  tiiey  cracked  like  paper.  The 
Ttf  aatnrallywas  a^satneot  tosaraasas  and 
«ir*e8tiiie.  Thus  in  1570  Hoary  UL,  in  his 
fij^  at  the^ir  a£  6t  QernEiaias,  was  bm( 
^tbaad  of  akadonks-«*-aa  saooy  as- Paris 
^dsits  have  ever  been  at  Camivai  twnta 
^ith  immosfeaaio  iwfiacf  papaiv  mi  aryiti# 
^*A  ia  fiMmm^  mmmmU  is  Mia.'    And 


theaa  y«8iig  ftUow  w«er»  aeiit4o  prlsoa  Jar 
Aeir  pleas^iMry^ 

IWkistoffy  of  the  rwff  may  here  be  eocs- 
pleted  by  an  account  of  its  destiny  in  Eng- 
land. The  rmfl^^^e  small  Spaqish  ruff— 
apfaared  round  the  necks  of  people  in  ik^ 
reigD  of  PUIip  and  Mavy,  whoee  e%«is  on 
the  mal  seal  have  mia  ronad  their  necks, 
and  Utiie  v«A  or  raffles  roaad  their  wrists. 
Bufe  the  apogae  of  the  vtS  was  in  the  days  of 
Qneaft  Sliaabeth,  wheae  raff  was  of  stupeD-^ 
dons  aaagnifioenceb  *  Gear  starching '  caaoo^ 
hi  most  opportanely  to  the  suppon  of  the 
dignifty  of  the  raff«  It  was  imported  from 
Flanders,  and  MadaaM  Dinghen  van  dar 
Plasse  came  over  witb  ber  bnsbaad  to 
LgadoD  from  Flanders  ^  fbr  Ih^  better 
saSsties,'  as  Stowe  says;  that  is,  to  eseapo 
from  the  boadres  of  the  Dnke  of  Alva,  aadr 
Buak  a  Ibrtone  by  clear<etarehing  rofis.  She 
took  pupils,  a^  was  mneh  patromaed  1^  tho 
court  dandiaa  of  tki9  taaM ;  bat  vulgar  peopla 
looked  oo  the  lady  as  Bomethiog  worse  thaA< 
a  wibcb,  and  called  her  oleap-starah  miatoro- 
'davira  broth.' 

The  wearer  of  the  raff  waa  in  a  stato  of 
ceaseless  agony  lest  its  fine  iafletibility  should 
be  broken^  and  its  bewired  and  starehed  cir< 
enmferance  shoald  have  afall.  The  Btiaab^ 
thaft  fop  drew  back  frcoi  all  who  appraaobod 
too  near,  crying— 

<NoC  so  close,  thy  breath  will  draw  my  ruff/ 

The  chief  nteosil  for  keeping  raffii  in  otdar 
was  die  ^pokftag«tjck  of  steel,'  which  Anto]y<* 
cna  had  amenff  his  wares.  By  the  aid  of 
the  pokingHitiek  heated  in  the  fire  the  folda 
of  the  r^s  were  ironed  into  the  preoisa 
synanetry  which  was  the  gloiy  of  the  Etisa- 
belban  eaqaisite.  Theirase  began  about  1^7^i 
aoeording  to  Btowe,  and  in  the  aeeonats  of 
Eliaabeth  we  find  she  p$id  in  1502  to  her 
Uaoksmith,  one  Thomaa  liaikin,  *  pro  2  da 
lea  setting  sticks: at  2a*  64.,'  the  sum  of  6a* 
Under  the  fostering  cace.<^  starch  and  poking^ 
sticks,  the  raff  shot  out  ta  the  length  of  *a 
qoarter  of  a  yard.'  This  v^t  structure  of 
gaaae  was  caMed  ia  Englaod  *tlie  Freaob 
roff,'  whilo  the  Frencb  retaliated  and  caUed 
it  the  'Englisb  monster*' 

Queen  Elisabeth,  who  had  %  yellow  throaty 
wore  the  highest  and  stiffest  |ruff  in  Buropai 
with  the  exception  <tf  the  Queen  of  Navarre, 
Her  raffs  were  made  of  tfie  fiaost  cnt-wprk« 
enriched  with  gold,  silver,  4ind  even  preoioua 
stones.  She  used  up  endless  yards  of  cut- 
work,  pnrle,  needlework  lace,  bone  lace  of 
fold,  of  silver,  enriched  with  pearls,  and 
ugles  and  spangles,  in  the  fabrication  oi  her 
<  three-piled  ruff.'  But  she  sternly  refused 
snob  lieonse  to  her  peopk(  as  is  weU 'known, 
by  oideriag  grave  eitiaaDa  to  tSlaad  at  the 
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gfttes  of  th«  oHjr  and  }«y  IwiiAi  ootbe 
ers  of  all  ruffs  beyond  a  ceitain  langjtli,  ia 
otd«r  ta  cot  them  do^irii  to  diraeiMioBi  decent 
hi »  Bnbject 

The  raff,  ftfter  it  little  knocking  abont,  or 
i^r  etposnre  to  a  Kttle  rahi  or  wind,  bwsum 
a  pilkble  object.  PbilSp  Sttibbs,  in  his  *  An* 
atomy  of  Abiia«fl,»  Mys,  *■  If  .£ohii  with  his 
blairte,  or  Neplnoe  ^h  his  fitoniis,(^anco  to 
hit  upon  the  crazie  baric  of  their  tumised  niffes, 
tken  tkey  go  ffip  :flap  in  tho  wind  like  raggea 
lliat  flew  abroflKi,  lying  on  their  abonk^ 
Hke  the  dishoknit  of  a  filtit.  Bat  wot  ye  what  f 
the  deirill  aahe  in  the  fnloofls  of  hia  nuUice 
first  invented  these  great  Tnffes,  Arc. 

To  retnm  to  France.  The  rc^  gmre  ]^ftce, 
iti  the  men,  to  the  'r^hcUy  the  'eol  rahattu^* 
or  tam-down  oolitfrk>f'lace,  while  the  ladiea 
took  to  the  vast  *  coUefette^  to  be  seen  in  the 
pictures  of  Bnbens  rising  like  »  gwavtiefim 
or  amphitheatre  behind  §ie  bead  ef  Marie  de 
Medicis.  To  make  anendsy  however,  for  the 
dtttiiniition  of  laoe  in  their  seek  inyestaieBts^ 
mhu  fria^  the  tops  of  their  boots  and  their 
garters  with  this  costly  fiibric,  and  wore  roses 
of  laee  on  the  shoes.  Our  James  I.  re- 
fttsed  to  wear  these  rosette-trimmed  shoes 
when  first  brought  him,  and  asked  *  If  they 
wanted  to  make  a  ruffe*ieoted  do?e  of  him.' 
Later  a  stitl  more  extravagant  and  absurd 
use  of  lace  was  made  in  the  *  canons,*  or  lace 
hangings  from  the  knee  half-way  down  the 
calf;  and  in  the  picture  at  Versailles  repre- 
*en^Bg  the  interview  of  Louis  XtV.  witii 
Philip  IV.  id  the  Isleof  Pheaamls,the  Or^t 
Monarch  wears  a  prodigious  pair -of  <  ca»oiis,' 
each  as  large  as  a  baby's  shirt  dependent  from 
either  knee.  These  oost  sometimes  seven 
thousand  livres  a  pair.  *At  the  Court  of 
France,'  writes  Savifii&re,  ^people  think  ao- 
thinff  of  buying  rabats,  manchettes^  or  canons, 
to  the  value  of  thirteen  thousand  crowns.* 
The  quantity  of  memey  which  thus  pensod 
out  of  the  country  was  v«ry  great  Smnp- 
toary  edicts  had  been  issued  again  and  atain 
to'  fH^vent  the  importation  of  ft>roign  pobts, 
when  Goibert  bethought  him  of  endeavoariag 
to  rival  tiie  coveted  points  of  Italy  and  Flan- 
ders  by  establishing  laoe  manniiAotere  in 
France.  Colbert's  mantrftielofies  were  sue- 
e^ssfiil,  and  ^Foint  de  Frane$^  snnpiaated 
that  of  Venice,  and  held  such  rivalry  with 
evtM  the  lace  cff  Merlin,  that  Young,  later, 
speaking  of  French  laoe  by  tiie,  name  of 
Colberteen,  says  }~ 

'  And  if  dimute  of  empire  rise  between' 
Jiechlin  the  Queen  of  lace,  and  Colberteen, 

;*T!8  doubt,  'tis  darkness!  till  suspended  fkte 
Assumes  her  nod  to  dose  the  grand  debate.' 

To  ttand  wetl  i»  the  good  graoaa  of  Ihe 
King  anid  the<  nuBiBlera^  the  coswtieia  mod 
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their  ladies  laivUied  P^l  de  IWhmo  on 
every  article  Of  dress  or  ohanber  fbmitare 
on -which  it  eonld  be  stitched;  end  eves  in 
dbarches  it  appeared  hanging  fren  polpiH 
and  Meging  alha  and  s^-ciotbea.  The 
vaUaneesy  pillows,  and  oeverleta  of  beda,  were 
decked  with  lace;  an  example  followed  ao 
Mtbfallyl^  England,  Hut  in  llQH,  eta  the 
baptism  of  the  late  Duke  of  York,  the  Qoeen 
received  the  company  in  a  splendid  bed,  the 
counterpane  of  which  cost  in  lace  alone  3788/. 
sterling.  Moreover,  jupes,  corsets,  mantlsBi 
aprons  with  their  bibs,  sooet,  gloves,  and  even 
fans,  were  now  trimmed  with  ^JPnnt  de 
France^  Louis  was  so  proud  of  his  fabric, 
that  he  presented  cravats  and  ruffles  of  the 
finest  point  to  the  Siamese  Ambassadors; 
which  probably  was  another  instance  of 
giving  *  ruffles  to  men  without  shirts.' 

M^emoiselle  de  Fontanges  first  set  the 
fftshion  of  wearing  lace  in  the  head-dress. 
In  the  heat  of  the  chase  the  locks  cA  the 
royal  favourite  broke  loose  from  the  ribbon 
which  bound  them;  and  the  fair  huntress 
instantly  improvised  a  coiffurt  with  her  lace 
handkerchief,  which  enraptured  the  King, 
who  begged  her  to  retain  it  for  the  night  at 
court  The  new  head-dress  made  a  mat 
sensation,  and  next  day  all  liie  ladies  of  the 
court  appeared  '  eoiffiea  d  la  Fontanges? 

l%is  ^  coiffure,'  called  in  England  the '  oom- 
mode,*  snbeeqiwntly  grew  into  towering  di» 
measions. 

The  Steenkerk  oravat  also,  as  our  leaders 
keow,  owed  its  origin  to  an  improvisatioii, 
as  the  young  French  Prinoea  of  the  Bleed 
dashed  into  action  at  the  battle  of  that  uune, 
not  tyie^  their  eravate  in  the  nsnal  elaborate  | 
fashion,  but  twisting  it  and  looping  it  up  <» 
one  side  of  the  bveast  in  a  bntton^^le  of  the 
ooat.  Every  man  and  woman  of  fadbien  who 
rtspeeted  themselves  wore  iabse^Beotly  the 
Steenkerk  tie. 

The  doll  of  iwhion  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked in  treating  of  these  times.  Tbeie 
were  no  ladies'  journals  of  iiAion  in  these 
<teys,  and  at  eaoh  change  ef  costome  two 
doils  were  dressed  ep  at  the  B6tel  Ram- 
bouillet;  eaUed  aptly  and  wittily  enough 
the  one,  'Ax  ^rrnnde  Pohdare^  in  'graade 
temief'  the  other,  ^la  petUe  Pmnd&n^^  in 
mocniBg  disfattbille.  The  ouatom  ef  dreas- 
ing  up  edoU  asa  model  of  £uhioii  origiaaled 
at  Venice,  where  at  the  emiiiai  lair  in  the 
Piasza  of  St  Mark  a  ddl  was  exposed  in  e 
eoDapieoons  plaee  to  sel  the  s^le  of  dress  lor 
the  ^ear.  Later  Henry  IV«  sent  Marie  de 
Medioia,  bafoce  their  marriage,  aooe  each 
dotts,  to  show  her  the  French  ftMhiom{  and 
Mercsar,  in  his  'TaUeaa  de  Baris,'  oeMiMea 
with  empfatfia  the  ^peiyfa  dtik^^ruie  Sami 
Emiori.    'C'eat  def^uis ^ee  lea  philbides 
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hiv€utf»ii«»  maim  doMient  les  Mi  4  l\mi- 
yen.  !jtt*1krMi»e  potip^e,  -le  n^imeqtriii 
pr6cieiix,  affabl6  dee  modes  fed  phis  noQvel- 
hm^  piftii  i^  Fira  4  Lomlres  toas  kt  Biois 
at  TiHde  M  v^pMin  ms  graoes  daBB-tooCv 
I'Ear^peu  II  ta  Ka  Nord  et  $n  Midi,  il  p6iH 
toe^  ^  ContlMltioopk  ci  i  Ftesnbonig,  et 
le  pti  ^qoTft  doBD^  ntie  main  ten^me  se  r«|K 
^^ebes  tootoB  le»  nsticnM,'  humbles  obsenra- 
t0»s  da  ^[olit  de  laTM  Baint  Honor^/ 

The  reign  of  Lonis  XV.  gara  a  fmh  «faait> 
aetrr  to  tiie  domiDion  of  hic«  both  in  men 
and   women.    This  was  the  period  of  ^e 
domination  of  the  /aboi^  of  the  mmnehf^eit 
and  weeping-ruffles,  in  that  i^e  of  butterfly 
abbes^  cheyJiers,  and  red^ioeled  prtmds  $eig- 
neurSy  with  their  ribbons  on  their  shoulders 
(called  by  the  English  fallals),  their  gold  laced 
coots  of  tehet  and  satin,' l^eir  white  pet- 
niqiM6»  and  their  gold  embvoidered  waist- 
eoata  o€  satin^  ihtir  swovdsand  amber-headed 
caneft.     The  raffles  gave  rise  to  endleas  iaH 
pntations  against  the  Parisians.      Mercier 
says  the  Parisians  bonght  fonr  pairs  of  ruffles 
for  one  shirt    *  tin  beau  Monsieur  se  met 
nne  cheibise  btanehe  tons  les  quinse  jonrs. 
n  ooud  ses  manchettes  snrmie  chemise  sale.* 
€Hsc^tea  at  this  time  besi^^  travellers  in 
Hreir  hotels  in  Paris  with  tfaeh*  baskets  of 
mffles  and  jabots  of  MaKnes,  Anrfeterre,  and 
point  lace.    Sterne  could  not  mil  to  meet 
wi^  a  }ace  seller  in  his  *  Sentimental  Joa^ 
ney.*     All  classes  wore  ruffles,  and  some 
posaeseed  enonnous  supplies.     The  Arch- 
nisbop  of  Cmnbrai  had  mar  doeen  pairs  of 
mffles,  Louis  XVI.,  in  179?,  llfty-nine  pairs, 
and  even  the  execntione?  mounted  the  scaf- 
fold to  perform  his  haute^  ceuvrtt  in  a  relret 
suit,  powdered,  with  point  lace  jabot  and 
rtifiSes.    Valets  both  in  England  and  Prance 
wore  )|rold- and  sHrer  rings  and  lace  raffles, 
l^e  *  Owittoissenr '  complains  of  *  roast  beef 
being  banished  from   eren  ^down  stairs,'^ 
because  the  powdered  footmen  will  not  touch 
it  for  fear  of  daubing  their  lace  raffles^' 
^  Queen  Anne,  who  was,'  Mrs.  Palliser  says, 
*  a  great  martifiet  in  trifles,'  whose  taste  for 
things  domestic  is  still  memorialised  in  dishes 
made  after  Queen  Anne's  fashion,  had  her 
sertants  marshalled  before  her  every  day, 
that  she  might  see  if  their  ruffles  were  clean 
and  thoir  peri^p^  dressed.    The  sfAle  liver- 
Sea  of  Vktorta,  with  their  gold  embroidery 
were,  H  may  be  iatef^stlng  to  know^  made 
k  tho  omAy  part  of  George  II.'s  reign,  these 
dronoa  had  ^ginally  mffles  of  the  rioliest 
^^TfM  Pami  d$  France^  of  the  same  ^^Dooh 
as  t^  garments,  but  the  mffles  appeared  fbr 
Hie  iMt  time  in  the  Court  balls  of  lg48, 
eoBtanpofMieoasfy  wICh  the  last  g^eat  ex- 
ftoaion  •  <n  Bu ropoan  demooraoy. 
*-  IW^tmvagaaeo  di^k^^  by  the  hidiea 


fo  the  Witlar  (tf>4aoa  flor  sarpMsad  that  of 
tho  non.  Madan^  do  CMcfiy  ritited  tho 
Dnehosio  De«lairi4ro  do  la  Fori^  ^d  ^nd 
ber  lying  aiKler  a  oovorlet  mado  of  Piomt  cia 
Fantoof  oDopioeew  *%e  tmmiogof  her 
sboatr  waa  of  Point  d'Angioterfo,  and  worth, 
I  am  penaaded,  40,090  twwns.' 

Hie  lacopaH  of -the  tronssean  of  Madame, 
die  eldart  ^aogh^er  of  Louis  XV.,  eost 
96,000^.  Firo  ibonsaBd  ponifds'  worth  of 
boo,  IhMM,  40.,  was  a  oomoson  item  of  a 
tmm^wmu  of  a  lady  in  ^thoae  days.  And 
atiqoette,  it  moat  be  added,  eatablidied  that 
laae  ahoald  aot  be  worn  in  tnoominff.  Bli* 
qoelte,  however,  and  tho  sway  of  laee  ro-* 
orirad  ita  flia*  a»d  doadiiest  blow  fkom  t^ 
fisir  handa  of  Mario  AAtoiaotls^  who  laoghod 
all-Ooart  traditioaa  to  atom,  aod  intbo  mat- 
ter of  laeoi  aain  mora  aelvoos  thingB)  noeoii* 
soioosly  did'the-work  of daosocnwy. 

The  hoary  old  point  lace  waa  supplanted 
bythoilneat  laiiap  awwlip^  ^Madamo  fit- 
iqo^to^  might  ho  indignant,  tlw  M«r4ehai 
do  LoxoMhoarg  awtht  d^elaM  the  ladies  in 
Hloir  muaKns  lookoi  *  like  oodn  and  convent 
poftatSf'  and  might  sead  by  way  of  protest 
to  bar  gtanddac^hteiv  'the  Doehoeso  do 
Laazan,  an  apvon  of  saifokotb^  triasnad  with 
floo  poiat,  togotbor  with  six  fichs^  of-  the 
same  ebanioter,  bbt  tho  reigtt  of  hH^e,  nevor- 
tbalese,  was  in  hopalesa  docmpitude ;  a 
struggle  was  made  with  the  harhe  or  lajMpot, 
hot  it  waa  no  use,  tho  age  of  Hmmf  and  limp 
texturea  came  in  with  9mMlm9  and  Joan 
Jaei)ueS'Roasaean,  ami  tho  toikUm  of  tho 
timo  were  tomod  ifilo  imtaUo  eetrtef  d4 
tmdn,  Bobes  wore  mads  cf  aotyw^a  (jtimff^ 
trimmed  with  9tgrttr9wp$if^km,  poiatod  with 
^ecaid/t9T  fU9^knt$j  j^ul'nis '  <!•>  'pi$ini$4  tndi* 
Mlm^  benhhaaed'wilfa  ^oMm^ionf  morf  ii^«.' 
Dianoloada  were  banished  frotn  -these  senti- 
ttontal  rogioM^  and  dagaadod  to  tho  ahoea, 
wUeh  woio  of  'cheooHc^  la  rWaa,'  bo^ 
jawrilod  with  dianabda  ^a»  aovpt  pm^JUmf 
and  ^pe9m*f^^»oir*  in  ennralds;  Tthe  hair 
Was  arrayed 'n»  $miimeni$  mmimms;*  oapa 
ware  of  ^cpnqmtU^mmmtB*  ttimmtd  with 
ribbons  of  ^vnl  akai^^  and  miA/9eTe<«f 
aythihcn  wmmentmUe/  The  aMet  potent 
proof  of  the  disgraee  of  point  lit^ia  period, 
IB  khatin.iho  bsll^  of  hbdonioiaaUo  Bortin, 
tho  Qnoon'a  asifllnor,  laoo'tems  mti  ini/igtA* 
&»Bt  iteas.  BlMdo  t<x>h  it»piabe'^  Bkmd 
h  fond  d'Alonnoa  sois4  h  pahe^  4  moochoa.' 
Tho  chareh  aloao  protected  the  old  fsbHes. 
Tho  Cardinal  de  fiohat  atill  officiated  at 
Vflvaattles  in  a  iaoe  alb  of  100,000  tivres,  and 
hia  assistants  were  fkteid  to  touch  so  costly  a 
ranient 

The  Froneh  RavolatioB  Oomfrfeted  tin 
work  of.  Marie  Antoiaetlo,  and  waa  Istal  to 
Iho  laco tada.    Vov twe^oyaato  4ho numa* 
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fbctertalaxi  .iilircly^  Miiied«  Mid  mot«  Ikatf 
thirty  differattt  hbnn  dnuf^wsred  forevw. 
Napoleon- hdw^HBi^  in  1861,  vitk  his  imtotat 
thestatelf  sndthe  grand,- look^np- the  ciaise 
of  laca  onoo  aare,  and  nndor  bis  patronage 
tiie  fiHbrifla  of  Ai^90o,  DraoMla,  Mid'  Ohao- 
tilhr,  became  agam  popokc4  Like  Louis 
XlV.,  he  made  ihe  wearing  of  his  &¥oarite 

E<unts  oUigatorf  at  the  Tnilerias.  The 
eavj  aacieal  sl^e  was  discarded,  a  lighter 
axid  simpler  laahioci  of  laee  prodneed,  while 
\>y  an  improyeaeAt  in  the  point  d&  raooroe; 
several  eeotioos-of  laoe  were  able  to  be  joined 
together  in  one  pieee,«nd  thait  eonld  be  no- 
oompUsbed  in  »  month  which  ibraietly  oeen- 
pied  a  yeai;  XhebMntj^aad  coatliness  of  the 
laee  made  lor  jkhe  maniage  of  Marie  Lctnise 
haanerer  -been  snrpsassd,  and  to  repffodnOe 
then  now  wooid  ooel above  a  million  offmncs: 
Napoleon  was  indeed  a  great  leter  of  laoe, 
and  hiasJrteiv  the  Prinosss  ItelineBorfhese, 
we-  hear,  ^$*^t  pmtmtAtpamr  Im  de/idle$! 
The  Wi^nkt  of  «he  day  took  np  the  taste  of 
the  BonHpaftea^  andliMaaas  B^cainior^  nhA 
she  wa4  mmffrwnt$  reseived  her  gnestti 
0&uchi4  on  a  glided  bed«  with  bedtcnitamof 
finest  Bmsters  laoe,  bordered  with  garlanda 
of-  honey^eediler  tM  lined  with  aatia  of  the 
palest  rose.  The  totu/repmi  was  of  the  same 
material  aad  'des  flots  do  Yalenoieiiniee '  de- 
•eeoded  flieai  the  pillow  of  easbreideredcam- 
bno. 

Laoe,  bowerrei^  received  another  fatal 
shod:  by  the  ibrantion  of  bobbin-net  and 
tulle  and  machiaeiy  in  1818,  and  only  after 
fifteen  years  of 'deaperate  struggle,  snoaeeded 
in  mainteiiiing  its  f>liee ;  ainoe  1 884,  however, 
its  mamilaotora  haa^en  in  inll  activity. 

As  to  the  tine  in  whrohiace^ftrst  af^eared 
in  Bogland  anti^afiai  are  ONieh  in'  denbt 
The  Act  el  8  JIdw.  lY.  0.4, 14d8,  prohibilB, 
among  other  thaijgstihe  importation  of  ^koos,* 
bnt  this  does  net  appear  to  have  aigaiflsd 
ijrhatweaowmeaifhy  koe.  *  These  laoes  ^ 
silk  and  gold,  and  laoes  t>f  Uirmd,  w«re 
nothing  mote  than  bnuda  oroords.  Oa^ 
wovk,  however,  nmoriatidceably  appears  in  the 
early  part  lof.  the  neign  of  Henry  VIIL,  and 
veritable  Imb  »  the  OhwA  isventoiiea  aa 
early  aalMUk 

in  a  sntbptnary  kw  of  Qoeen  Mary,  raffles 
made  out  of  England  areiNbidden  to  any  oi» 
under  the  dagf  oe  of  *  a  bares,  and  aU  wreath 
lace  or  pas^aoneoi  laoe-of  gold  and  silver 
with  sleeves,  partiet,  or  linen  trimmed  with 
purple  of  gold  and  silver,  or  white  works, 
aUas  cot-work%;fra^  te  any  lady  bsnearth 
the  dignity  of  aioiiffhl^s  wrfe.  Lace  was 
ceded  indifferently  purle,  passament,  or  bose* 
work,  tbe  last  apfisUatiaa  being  derived 
fmm  the  honai  pins  uaed  Jn  the '  manafiM* 
toiat.  Bhaksspaate  f^WTwetfth  Ki^t^'  has--- 


'VM  spiaiieia  and  the  knStttta m  Ae  an, 
And  the  £cee  maids  that  weave  4heir  thread 
with  bone. 

*  Booe  Uoe '  appears  oonatantly  in  the 
wardrobe  accounts,  while  bobbin  kce^  which 
is  diffiareul,  Is  of  less  frequent  ocebrreeoe. 

Among  Queen  EKsabeth'a  Kew  Year  gifts 
was  one  from  Lady  Paget,  of  a  ^petticoat  of 
olotb  of  gold,  slayned  black  and  white,  with 
a  bone '  ktee  of  gold  aad  spMgles  like  the 
wayved  of  the  sea' 

la  the  plitys  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  term  ednatantly  appears.  A  pert  eemp- 
stress  ones,  in  Green's  '  Ta  quoque,'— 

'  Buy  sotae  quoife,  handkerchief,  or  very  good 
bone  laoe,  mistress. ' 

Maasenger  writes, — 

'  You  tsughther  to  mske  shirts  and  bone  laoe.' 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher*^  *SeomraI 
Lady,'  Loveless  describes  a  thrifty  honaewifr 
thus : — 

'  She  cuts  cambric  to  a  thread,  weavea  bone 
lace,  and  quilts  balls  admirablj.' 

And  the  term  continued  to  be  used  nearly  to 
the  end  of  the  last  century. 

Up  to  the  days  of  Elisabeth  all  inentioo 
of  lace  is  scanty,  but  suddenly  in  the  Privv 
Ezpensesf  and  the  inventoriea  of  New  Year  s 
gifts,  notices  of  passamenti,  drawn-work|  cut* 
work,  crown  lace,  bone  laoe. for  ruffs,  Spanish 
chain,  i>ya5,  parc)im^nl^  hollow,  billament, 
and  diamond  lace,  crowd  upon  us  with  as^ 
tounding  rapidity*  It  was  sold  in  the  gen« 
eral  shops  or  stores  of  provineial  towns,  to* 
gether  with  pepper,  hornbooks,  sogar^^ndyf 
and  spangles. 

The  wardrobe  accounts  of  Elisabeth  are 
drawn  op  in  Latin,  which  ia  net  withont  its 
charm,  if  not  precisely  Cioeronian;  a  very 
little  will  suffioe  for  a  purist  in  thatlanguagti 
HeiB  is  aspecimen  :«— 

*  Eidem  pro  6  cauUs  alb'  nodaV  opatf  cu'  !e 
chainestitdi  et  legat^  cu'  Uape  de  filo  soror  sd 
14t.,4Z.4a 

^  Which  means,  being  interpreted, — 

Ditto  for  six  cades  of  white  knot-work 
worked  with  the  chainstitch  bound  with  tape 
of  sister's  (nuQ,'3)  thread  at  lit.,  ik  4«. 

A  lady  who  left  3,000  go^oa  b^in4  her 
was  not  likely  to  he  very  eoenomioal  in  lacef 
and  cut*work,  de^gantly  called  opm  9ei9tumf 
by  the  keeper  of  the  Great  Wardsobs»ws$ 
need  by  Elizabeth  without  stiat  She  irore  it 
on  her  fu&,  <  with  HHes  of  the  likfe,  set  wHh 
smaQ  seed  peaii,  on  h&t  doublets,  *  flouriihsd 
with  sqaares  of  silver  owes,'  en  hei  forepart 
of  law%  '4ouridl»ed  with  silver  aadspaegH 
on  her  cushion  •ok>thfl,  her  v^lli  hiv  toiott^ 
^Mk^  hfer.etDoeksi  aad  her  aight*fiap%  Blit. 
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ftbelk^  in  em  of  tbtte  nkbi'^apt  at  th*  i^b- 
dow,  it  was  the  goM  'ItiioiM  of  yosftg 
Qill^  Talboti  Bon  of  Lord  Shrewsbary,  to 
seo  while  he  was  wglking  Id  the  |ilV-var<). 
The  Qaeen  gfive  him  a  slap  oq  the  jforenead 
that  ereaing,  and  told  her  chamberhun  that 
the  joang  man  had  aeen  '  hor  luireadj,  cod 
in  herjught  stuffy'  and  how. ashamed  dbe  was 
thereof. 

The  Qaeeo  had  a  great  passion  for  foreif^ 
articles  of  wear.  The  new  purchases  of  Mair 
Qaeen  of  Scots  were  overhauled  on  their 
way  to  her  prison,  and  Elizabeth  purloined 
whatever  she  had  a  fancy  ^or.  Cecil  penned 
a  wary  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Norris.  saying  that 
^the  Queen's  Majesty  would  fain  nave  a  tailor 
that  has  skill  to  make  her  apparel  boUi  after 
the  French  and  Italian  manner/  and  his  lady 
wife  *  is  to  get  one  private  without  the  know- 
ledge commg  to  the  ears  of  Catherine  de 
Mealcisy  as  she  does  not  want  tp  be  beholden 
to  her; 

Laced  handkerchiefs  now  first  came  into 
fiishion.  ^  Maydes  and  gentlewomen,'  writes 
Stowe,  *  gave  to  their  favourites  as  tokens  of 
their  love,  little  handkerchiefs  of  about  three 
or  four  inches  square,  wrought  round  about,' 
and  with  a  button  at  each  comei.  They  cost 
sixpence,  twelvepence,  and  sixteenpence,  and 
gentlemen  wore  them  on  their  hats  as  favours 
of  their  mistresses. 

The  laces  of  Flanders  and  Italy  now  easily 
held  their  own  for  nearly  two  centuries.  On 
the  death  of  Elizabeth,  however.  Queen 
Anne,  the  wife  of  James  I.,  seems  to  have 
done  what  she  co.uld  for  the  fabrics  of  the 
country.  Nevertheless,  her  first  appearance 
in  England  was  somewhat  humiliatmg.  She 
had  to  make  her  entri^  into  public  life  in 
Elizabeth's  old  clothes.  The  Scotch  ward- 
robe was  too  scanty  and  poor  for  the  sudden 
dsmiid  B/pom  it*  JUbm  wisely  enough'  com- 
municated the  fact  to  the  Privy  Council,  who 
ferttwith  ^MTwarded  to  the  Queen  by  the 
hands  of  faer  newly-made  ladies  a  quantitnr 
of  Elizabeth's  old  cowns  and  ruffs  wherowitn 
to  make  ti  croditabie  appearance.  But  the 
ycmng  QueeQ  was  furious  at  thus  being  made 
to  wear  the  seoond-haad  olothes  of  the 
ptKhflMoVlaoe^  wrinkled  qaeen  who  had  just 
died,  and  she  refused  to  appoint  any  of  the 
Isdies  sen^  to  her,  with  the  exception  gf  Xta- 
dy  Bedford. 

Boffs,    single,    double,    three-piled,    and 

*  Daedalian,'  as  a  satirist  calls  them,  went  out 
with  James  L^  though  Judges  continued  to 
wear  them  until  the  peruke  came  in.    The 

*  Mlit^g.band '  usurped  the  dignity  of  the  ruff; 
&td  a,  *  fine  clean  fall,' says  ti^  limcontent, 
^if  y<Vu  should  chance  to  M  asleep  in  the  af- 
WnM8^'-|Hidrn#[3i«0d<tf  a  'jpoking-stick  to 


lum  baett-  tha  flnt^legd  4igtMmj  Who  had 
tba  ^streagth  of  miiKl  to  udopt  the  ^faHing- 
band'  And  Whitebek^  ia  199»,  vn  add^^»a- 
iag  tha  Qaailer  Seeskms  «ia  a  clean  fall,' 
ftmd  H  naoeeMMFy  to  aaeert  ^that  one  may 
ipaid;  aagood  sensa  m  a  Cfdling-baad  as  in  a 
raff. »  Tm  ^faHing^MKk,'  however^  were  not 
a  whU  i«ii  expwikw^  and  the  ^antSty  of 
wnA^-mi^rk  pari  eiEpeiided  on  the  Erog'a 
hutttiag  collars^  *e6larea  pro  venatione,'  is  as- 
toqndiag. 

In  tha  wardroba  aoeodDta;  9#4  yards  are 
profMMtionad  to  12  collars  and  ^4  pairs  of 
coffa;  and  the  bilb  for  the  Kiag^  lace  and 
Udmi  arose  fWm  lOOOH  in  1685^  tb  1500?.  in 
1689,  when,  in  the  State  papers,  a  project 
may  be  foaad  ibr  reduoligtheeharge  for  the 
King's  laee  and  bone  laoe  *  kfehk  b<xKf '  back 
to  1000/«y  ibr  which  sum  *it  may  he  very 
weHdoae. ' 

The  art  of  lace-maUng  was  now' flourish- 
rag  in  England,  so  titatt  Hem4«lts  Maria 
made  eonstant  presents  of  ribbon,  laee,  and 
other  Sngiish  feminine  ftaery  to'he^yster'^in- 
law,  Anne  of  Aastria. 

But  the 

'Rebatoes,  ribands,  cuffs,  ruffs,  falls, 
Scsr^  feathers,  fkns,  masks,  muffs,  Uces,  cauls ' 

of.  the  court  of  King  Charles  were  soon  to 
be  scattered  into  q)ace  by  the  hurricane  pas- 
sions of  civil  and  religious  discord.  Already 
lace,  in  its  delicate  susceptibility,  had  shown 
prophetic  sympathies  with  coming  events ; 
for  towards  the  end  of  James  I.'s  reign,  a 
strange  custom  had  beei^  intr^dooed  by  I^nri- 
tan  ladies  of  representing  religious  subjects, 
both  Ja  Uoe,  cut-work,  aad  amfcrwdery  on 
their  vestments.  Tboa,  in  Jasper  Mayne's 
'  City  Match,'  we  have-^ 

*  She  works  religious  petticoats:  for  flowers, 
8he'lt  make  church  histories.  Her  needle  doth 
8e  sanctify  my  cuflimmets.  besides, 
Hy  smookaleereB  have  such  holy  embroideries, 
Aniareao  learned,  that  i  fear fai  tune 
All  BQ^  apparel  witt  be  ^iKxtad  hj 
39me  pious  instruotor.' 

The  Scotch  went  to  bed  in  sheets  of  holy 
irork,  fbr  -we  find  in  a  Scotch  inventory 
of  the  setenteentii  century,  *0f  Holland 
scheittes  ii  pair,  quhareof  1  pair  schewit 
(sewed)  ^th  hoHe  vrork*  . 

Ladies  under  the  tyranny  of  Puritan  se- 
verity, must  lay  aside  their  whisin,  or  gorpct 
collars,  and  no  iooger  hie  to  Saint  Martin's 
^t  lace.  Their  smocks  of  three  pounds  a 
piece  must  be  suppressed,  and 

^Bempatars  witJi  tnfii  aad  aofiii^  aiBd  qtunft 

and  ea«la, 
Andfalls' 

>mf«Bt.be  aotttant  to  torn  tha  nM  of  (Mr 
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T)eedIe»jboiflK>regod^  bullions.  ^l«Mta-k«r 
fiiQQcka — broad  ^eainiDf  laoea,'  groRna  s 
Puritan  writer,  .^il  19  horrible  to  tbink  of*' 

The  laoe  makert  cooee^enHy  bad  a  melan- 
chply  exiateaee,  when  the  Maypole  was  anp- 
preeted  aad  'the  hobby-horse  was  forgot. 
Villafft  festivals  and  lov^ocks  and  gay  attina 
had  we  same  fate  as  baar4>aitiDg;  nevertha- 
leas  it  was  principally  the  middle  aad  lower 
daases  who  subnutted  to  the  tyraBuy  of 
Puritan  austerity.  These  sober-Buited  peo- 
ple tbpfigbtf  with  Sic  Toby  Seich,  that  it 
was  'not  for  gravity  to  play  at  cberry<«it 
with  SaUra;'  but.  the  great  kdies  of  tne 
Poritati  pa^y.  loved  not  tbe  fio«adbead 
fashions  any  more  than  the  wivea  of  the 
Cavaliers.  Even  the  mother  of  Cromwell 
wore  a  bandkerohief  of  wbieb  the  broad 
point  lace  alpne  conM  be  seen,  and  her 
green  velvet  cardinal  was  edged  with  Inroad 
gojd  laca;  aibd  the  body  of  the  mat  Pro- 
tector—anstere  as  he  was  in  life  To  dress — 
was  arrayed  after  death  in  purple  velvet, 
ermine  and  the  riehest  FlandesB  lace,  and 
his  effigy,  carved  by  Symonds,  had  a  plenti- 
ful adornment  of  point.  In  a  political  jeu 
d* esprit  of  the  disbursements  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  PubKc  Safety,  we  have  Lady  Lam- 
bert put  down  for 

'ItenL  seven  new  whisks  lin*d  with  Flanders 
laoe  of  the  last  edition,  esch  whisk  is  valued  at 
fifty  pound,  360?.' 

Willi  the  BestoratioD,  the  age  of 
*  The  dangling  knee  fringe  and  the  bib-crarat,' 


lace  once  more  had  one  of  its  sHnniest  epochs 
in  the  eyes  of  fashion ;  and  Pepys,  in  19^2, 
could  put  on  his  *new  lace  band'  and  say, 
'  so  neat  it  is  that  I  am  resolved  my  great 
expenses  shall  bo  lace-bands,  and  it  win  set 
off  anythipg  else  the  more.*  Charles  II.  in 
the  last  year  of  his  reign  spent  20/.  12«.  for 
a  new  cravat  to  be  worn  on  *the  birthday  of 
his  dear  brother; '  and  James  expended  29/. 
upon  one  of  Venice  point  to  appear  in  on 
tha^  of  his  qi^oen.  vVhen  the  last  Stpart 
king  died  at  Saint  Germain,  he  died  accord- 
ing to  French  etiquette,  and,  to  please  Loais 
ZIV.,  in  a  laced  nightcap*  This  cap  was 
called  a  toguet.  *  It  was  the  Court  etiquette,' 
writes  Madame  in  her  Memoirs, '  for  all  the 
Hoyals  to  die  with  a  nightcap  on.'  This 
toquet  of  King  James  is  now  in  the  Museum 
of  Dunkirk.  Mary  of  Modena  died  also  ifi 
like  fasMon,  eoiffie  with  the  toquet. 

William  III.,  in  spite  of  his  grim  phleg- 
matic ebaittottr^  bad  a  ffeaniae  Dateb  taste 
for  lace,  so  that  his  bills  kft  that  article  in 
1695  reached  the  immense  sum  of  2459/. 
19$, ;  thttSiabBOst  ^oabikig  the  laoe  axlranra. 
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Lace  expended  for  six  new  razor^loih, 
amounted  to  270/.,  and  499/.  10«.  worth  of 
lace  was  bestowed  on  twenty-four  new  nigbl- 
sbirts, '  indnsiis  nocturnis.'  The  queen  Mary 
approached  but  did  not  reach  the  Engin 
lace  expenditure;  her  lace  bill  for  1694 
amounted  to  1918/. 

With  respect  to  this  age  of  heavy  wict 
and  the  laced  Steenkerk  cravat  many  people 
possess  among  their  family  relicsi  Mrs.  Pal- 
liser  says,  and  as  we  have  seen,  long  oval- 
shaped  broaches  of  topaz  or  Bristol  stooe, 
and  wonder  what  they  were  used  for. 
These  were  for  fastening  the  lace  Steenkerk 
on  one  side  of  the  breast  when  .it  was  net 
passed  through  the  button-hole.  Under  such 
royal  patronage  the  lace  trade  necessarily 
prospered,  and  Defoe  quotes  Blandford  lace 
as  selling  ten  years  after  William's  death  at 
30/.  the  yard. 

These  were  the  days  when  young  military 
heroes  went  to  war  in  all  the  bravery  of 
toilette  they  could  muster ;  so  that  latec,  in 
the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  the  young  nobles 
of  France  sat  for  hours  under  the  operations 
of  their  valets  and  perruquiers  in  front  of 
their  tents  prej)arinflr  their  toilette  de  guerre 
with  greater  pains  than  the  Graces  ever  be- 
stowed upon  Venus.  Even  Volunteers  must 
go  to  camp  properly  equipped,  as  in  Shad- 
well's  play  of  the  *  Volunteers  or  the  Stock- 
jobbers ' : — 

*Major-Oenend  Bhml— >Whal  say'st  yoonj^ 
fettow?    Pdists  and  laces  lbrcaa|>sr 

'  Stj'  Nicholas  Dauby  .—Yes,  points  and  kses. 
Why  I  oarry  two  lanndEesses  on  purwai. 
Would  you  have  a  ^ntleman  go  undress'a  ins 
camp  ?  Do  you  think  I  vould  see  a  csn^>  if 
there  were  no  dressing?  Why  I  have  two 
campaign  suits,  one  tnnuned  with  Flanders 
lace  and  the  other  with  net  point 

Major-Gtoeral  Bhmt. — Oamjpmg  S^li  with 
laoe  and  point  I 

*  The  hairpowder  of  the  army,*  an  indig- 
nant writer  observes  at  this  period,  '  woukI 
feed  000,000  persons  per  annum.'  Die 
*  World '  regarded  this  expenditure  of  fin«y 
on  men  about  to  be  food  for  powder  in  t^e 
same  light  as  the  silver  plates  and  omameots 
on  a  coffin.  The  gay  young  fellows  '  would 
not  sure  be  frightful  when  one's  dead ':~ 

^r:'  >T6  war  ilia  ttwMadMMt, 

Adom'd  and  trabm*4  Kke^Minlas  ibi  thadtasa^ 
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the  Twkkk  Visier,  Achra«t  Ej«tnli  OgU, 
seeing  tlie  yomg  F^«ck  nobUne  defiWoD  th& 
pkkM  of  HtDgary  ill  order  of  battle,  ia  1^1  ibe 
brorery  of  aolJt^  wi*  ihm  white  pCTruques, 
and  aU  tkei^  nbboiMftBd  Iftce  friacee  flotlMiBg 
like  fine  featlietB  ki  the  wimd^  exclsimed 
*  Who  tst  theee  youag  girls  l»  Soo»  aftet, 
in  OD^  in^ens^ble  ohwge,  the  jorag  Mm 
broke  itp  the  mnki  of  hfo  ternbte  JoniaMrieii 
ftod  obanged  dieaetev  into  vietory. 

Bven  in  Sheridan's  timethe  hearisof  yowig 
ladies  at  home,  like  that  of  the  JoitieeSB 
darter  in  « 8t  Patrii^s  Day/  mettad  at 
imaginatiem  of  the  hardehips  of  young  war- 
rioriiD  their  gay  attire  i-^ 

'Dear^  to  think  how  the  sweet  fellows  sleep 
npon  the  ground  and  fight  in  sOk  stoddagsand 
Uce  raffles.' 

Queen  Anaa's  reign  appeart  to  have  bean 
ifiaatrated  principd^  by  tiie*  iaTention  of 
^Pbucrs'doabie'raffledt  with  tw^a  plaha  of 
'  a  side :,  the  hair  being  friasled  all  ateaird  the 
bead,  and  standing  as  stiff  as  a  bodhta.' 
*Tbe  prettieet  fiuhion  lately  coma  orrerl  eo 
essTio  French,  aad  all  that,'  as  Parley  says  in 
Fanjnhar^  *  Sir  Harry  Wildair.'  '  The  com- 
mode' or  Fontange'a  coifEbro,  too,  met  with 
a  Mi  under  ber  ^yn^tXj^  sinking  all  of  a  snd- 
den  like  the  fhnds  in  time  of  revolntion. 
These  had,  indeed,  shot  np  to  such  a  height 
that  the  wits  declared  the  ladiea  carried  Bow 
steeples  npon  Uietr  heads;  and  Addison  de- 
elaredthat  men  looked  iikenoeregras^oppers 
before  the  towering  majesty  of  the  female 
species. 

Laee^  mendorer,  met  with  a  veij  treaoher- 
om  riral  iaehina,  a  mania  for  whneh  now  set 
in ;  the  ladies,  having  coaxed  their  lords  into 
generosii^  for  the  rei^peelable  dd  inrestment 
ia  lace,  wouM  sarrcn)tilionsly  barter  their 
Fkoders  laee  for  pnach-bowls  and  mandarins. 
«8athafta  hosband^'  Addieon  telk  oa,  'was 
oftsB  porebaswig  a  large  china  rase,  when  he 
^oied  ha  was  giviag  hie  wife  a  new  head- 
d«NB,'  'hnt,'  as  Mrs.  Palliser  obserres,  with 
womanly  i^hit,  'hnsbanda  conki  soaroeiy 
grambie,  wheo  a  good  wig  cost  tety  guineaa, 
to  say  nothing  <d  mide  Uce  ties  and  ruffles.' 
The  aoeessioa  of  the  House  of  Hanoasr 
did  nothing  to  deffaam  the  steady  domiinon 
whiefa  laee  now  had  Ired  npon  the  maleand 
fcttale  Brind.  Ahheogh  Lord  Bcdbghroke 
^  euTMied  Qneea  Amte  by  his  aatidy  dress, 
that  '^e  surooasd,  forsooth,  ha  woaki  some 
day  come  to  Ooort  in  his  nightcap,'  yet  he 
i^eglected  not  to  have  hia  cravat  of  point  Wmo, 
Md  hit  weepiag  mttw  depended  from  his 
^Mils.  In  Backbad  th^e  raflea  were  and 
^••nreiMr  paasiag  Jaoohitanotea,  ^pauUtt^l 
^  oae  rebel  to  another.    laFraooe^ahial 


aiherpgta  foand  them  oopvenient  for  cheating 
at  cuds.  The  pMsion  for  lace  was  #agreat 
ia  the  time  of  the  irst  two  Qeoigef,  that 
satiriite  railed  a^iast  it  as  if  it  were  a  thing 
unknown  lo.their  forefotbera ;  an  iodigtiaat 
dramatist  writes  charlishJy  in  'Tanbridge 
Wells:'— 

'8inoe  yoor  tetastical  geers  came  in,  wsMi 
witee,  ribbMS,'k»es,  and  yoor  forbelow,  with 
BOOyaids  in  agoiwn  and  pettiooat,  there hae 
not  keen  a  good  hoaeetwifem  the.natioa.' 

Swift  says  that  the  ladies  did  then  nothing 
so  innch  as 

*  Of  caps  and  raffles  hold  the  grave  debate, 
As  of  their  lives  liiey  would  decide  Ifee  fote.' 

Again  in  hia  very  flattering  advice  to  a 
young  ladyi  he  asserts 

*  And  when  yon  ana  aaM»g  yeomelves,  how 
mHuralfy.aaar  the  first o(Bn^p4iments . do  yon 
entertain  yoinaelvas  with  the  price  and  choice 
of  lace,  i4>ply  your  bauds  to  each  other's  limpets 
and  ruffles,  as  if  the  whole  business  of  your 
life  and  the  public  concern  depended  otithiecut 
of  yoiur  petticoats.' 

Ladies'  maids  found  the  bribe  of  a  bit  of 
Flanders  irresistible  from  their  mistress's 
lover.  In  the  '  Recruiting  Officer,'  we  have 
this  piece  of  dialogue  between  Lucy  the  maid 
and  Meliuda : — 

*  Lucy. — ^Indeed,  madam,  the  best  bribe  I 
had  firom  the  captain  was  only  a  small  piece  of 
Flanders  lace  for  a  cap. 

'Melinda. — ^Ay,  Flanders  lace  is  a  constant 
pesent  from  officers. .  .  .  They  eyeij  year 
Dfing  over  a  cargo  of  lace  to  cheat  the  Sing  of 
'his  mity  and  his  subjects  of  their  honesty. 

Indeed  the  very  appearance  of  beauty  in 
lace  and  distress  had  something  so  inde- 
scribably touching  in  it,  that  even  jurors  at  the 
Old  Bailey  were  moved  to  tears  by  the  agi- 
tations of  the  elegantlj-laced  stomacher,  lace 
flounces,  and  weeping  ruffles  of  pretty  Miss 
Margaret  Caroline  Eudd,  when  standing  at 
the  bar  for  forgery.  The  triumph  of 
lace,  however,  was  incomplete,  for  she  was 
hanged  in  spite  ot  ruffles,  flounces,  and  stoma- 
cher. 

The  '  Connoisseur '  evidently  thought  the 
spirit  of  gambling  could  go  no  further  iu  a 
h^iy,  if  she  stoked  her  lace : — 

<  The  Udy  played  till  all  bar  reader  moMy 
was  goncL  staked  her  ci^  andkMt  it,  atewank 
her  handkecchiel  E»  ihm  staked  both  oap 
and  haodkerduef  agamst  her  tucker  which,  to 
hit  pique,  she  giun^' 

Ladies,  however^  not  ody  recklessly  mm- 
bled  their  laee,  bnt  th^  amnggM  it  when- 
evar  they  eoakl  thema^iite,  and.  eaooanigad 
«tkaia  to  doit  forthjNB.  They  de&ad  the 
lawe^  and  ehaatad  ti»e  King's  casteoM  T 
telly^  andwkkoi^scfq^ 
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In  Tain,  from  1700  downvarda, 
^tetoisstied  probihittnf  ««Mi^J  the  inport 
<f(  foraSgtt  UcO)  for  the  protection  ^of  bone 
miiimAt^n^.  LwiieB  of  raak  were  stepped 
4ii  their  ehftiri  in  PleM  Stroel  or  Covml  GM^ 
den,  and  relier^ed  bj  tbe  offioem  of  the  cartonM 
of  French  laco  to  which  they  ^ould  not 
:^w  a  iftti^footoi^f  title,  JSyen .ladies,  when 
.Wflikingt  hftd  tbeir  mittent  oat  off  their  batMb, 
if.^Mppoaed  of  Frenoh  maaolaotase;  mad  » 
poor  worn  An  was  stepped  with  •  ^pMrtero 
loaf  in  her  hands,  wluch,  when  examised, 
contained  200/.  worth  of  lace  inside  the  crtfst 
In  I767y  an  officer  of  the  coetoznB.aeii^ 
AOOL  worth  of  Flanders  lace  artfiilly  con- 
cealed in  the  hollow  of  a  ship'^  baoy.  Every- 
'body  Btmaggfed ;  yet,  if  yon  got  yon?  lace 
safely  through  Dover,  'yoir  liiight  hatis  It 
-wmaed  tA  Sootirwari^:  as  a  ffeotl^ttail  ^  the 
^Spanifeih  efU^aasgr  foiood  to  his^cost,  who  was 
filleted  in  tliat  subnrb  et  tbtrty-six  dosen 
shirts  with  fine  Dresden  raffles  and  jabots, 
and  endless  lace  in  pieces  fot  ladies^  wear. 

The  oflScers  of  the  customs  were  very 
zealons,  and  had  spies  ever  on  the  watch ; 
teamed  by  experience,  they  neither  respected 
the  sanctity  of  coffin  or  corpse  coniing  across 
the  channel.  Even  his  Grace  the  Dake  of 
Devonshire  was,  after  death,  poked  into  at 
Dover  with  a  stick,  to  the  disgust  of  his 
servants,  to  make  sure  that  he  was  real. 
Forty  years  indeed  ^)efore  that,  the  body  of 
a  deceased  clergyman  was  found  to  have 
been  replaced  by  a  bulk  6f  Flanders  lace  of 
immense  valno.  '  The  smugglers  had  cat 
away  the  trunk  from  the  heiui  and  hands 
and  feet,  and  removed  it ;  and  the  discovery 
of  this  trick  Caused  the  ignominious  treatment 
of  the  body  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Never- 
theless, the  High  Sheriff  of  Westminster  ran 
comfortably  6(H)0t  worth  of  French  laciB  in 
the  coffin  of  Bishop  Atterbury,  who  died  in 
Paris,  when  he  was  brbught  over,  counting 
probably  on  a  dead  Bishop  inspiring  more 
awe  tiian  a  deceased  -Duke. 

At  Uie  close  ot  the  last  French  war  smug- 
gling had  a  very  lively  existence^  tend  trarel- 
nug  carriages  and  mail-coaches  were  rifled  on 
the  London  and  Dover  road  without  mercy, 
and  generally  witii  little  effect 

Mrs.  Pallis^r  has  in  her  possession  A  Bres- 
^•femil  ^'graat  i>etttity,>hichi]ud  ft  nar- 
TOW  eaei^a  f foos  the  eustoao-hooMoffioenvt 
this  time.  It  beloiigod  to  a  lady  wb9  was 
wife  of  a-Member  of  one  of  the  Cinque 
Ports.  The  day  after  an  election  she  was 
*to»iUri  vitb  bet  busbeod  lor  LondNu  When  < 
-fltadinonripaitjv  sheleard  in  th« oenite  of 
>tosiwewilk)P  'tfait-ladj  fiUenbonMiglv  wi^/of . 
Jihe  Laid  Chief  JustieevlMd  becitat^^  asar 
'Dmt^.sumI  a  oiiaiitily  of  veteabfe'teee^eoQ- 
cealcd  in  the  lining  joC.  bat.  eairisft  teksn 
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inm  her.  The  opnev  of  the  Broasela  veil 
.having  ; joet  bottf^t  it  pf :  a  faaoMgghr  for  a 
himd^  gniMes  feoek  fright  £^  hec  p^irohaae, 
and  ieoa^edheir  diaUreBs  .to  her  oeighbonr  at 
.teUey  "vhpftbehig  an  wniAnried  geatiecoan, 
offMed  to  take  ebarge.of  itt^L^oUi  say- 
lagV  '^9  ^M  would  i4uspeet  •  baohelor.' 
fliffania^  te  turn  voaini  sbc^  ^b#en«d  a 
-waiter:  joNle,  aad  j^ttiig  hifnilowii  at- once 
ior.a  apy,.ahe  gra^iou^fy.  aeoejpted'  the  offer  in 
a  loud  tone  of  voice ;  bvt^  tb$t  night  she  had 
tka  veil  eewed  up  in  4be  bad:  of  her  hasbaiid*s 
<wat8leoat^  aadgot  it*  safe  t^nmgK  while  the 
cnslom-Jiouse  cffioera  ritforooslyi-  rothieasly, 
-aad  deapimttely  overbatne^  hier  unfortunate 
bachelor  friend  and  his  b^fsgo  ef»iroii<tf  be- 
hind her.  at  every  town. 

The  discrodit  into  which  lace  fsll  at  the 
French  Revolution  oottnnunicated  itself  to 
England,  and  India  gauze  and  transparent 
•imlins  Itewiae  usarped  its .  plaoe  bere. 
Only  at  ooart,  at  sich  stele  ooeaaieaa  aa  the 
marrii^eof  thePiindesB  Oarotine  oi  Wales, 
in  ITM,  did  it  stiil  naaiRtaiB  its  old  enpre-  ' 
«acy;  bat  i^  disappeared  from  IheeastOflaea 
of  all  dasasa  The  tiah  lace  whieh  had  cost 
•thousands  was  stowed  ignominioiisly  away  in 
okl  wardrobes  and  ohesti^  ^tvea  away  to 
childreii  to  dreea  their  dolb  :with,  o?  btttowed 
on  M  dependants  and  servitors  who  were 
iffoorant  of  its  value.  Some  of  these  would 
Bimmer  the  fiae  coffse-coloored  points,  the 
ddight  of  a  past  generation,  in  caaMeona  to 
make  them  clean,  and  so  reduce  them  to  a 
pulp ;  and  aa  aki  Scotch  servant  who  had 
ch«rge  of  her  deceased  mistreesV  wavdrobe 
on  being  asked  by  the  legatees  wbal  bad 
heeome  oi  tho  old  nesdie  potnta  of-  her  lady, 
said,  ^'Deed  its  a'  tlierts,  'eepfe  a  whaen 
anld  dudda,  bhiek  and  ragged  1  flmged  in 
the  &reb'  This,  indeed^. was  the  naaiiyr  ase 
«f  lace,  bA  it  came  to  aa  end^  and  in  the 
last  twenty  years  a  pasakm  Ibr  the  cdd  Isb- 
ries'  has  arisen  ouce  more  in  Kr gland  as 
weH  a»  Fiance*  Madame  QamaUe^.tbe  ode- 
brated  Parisiaa  dvessmakeri  was  oae  of  the 
first  to  briag  back  the  taste  to  the  old  iacss. 
Her  hosb*»i>  arrived'  one  morning  with  a 
hi^  baalort  of  oM  soiled  yellow  laceyjmd 
a  ^^^im'-ef  1000  francB»  The  'aiAiate' 
ai  fint  flew  into  a  dosperale  passion  at  his 
expsnditnie^  \mt  reflection  breaght*  cakn- 
nem  and  invention,  and  very  seeu  iba  asisaota 
of  tbo  fashionable  imtditte  gave. new  vogue 
,to  the  desnised  eld  tissues,  and  uo  taUetla 
waa  cea|Nele  '  jant  ler  tmeknn$9  Jmlriiet, 
p^tmtur^  eomptite*^  .  Hie  4mm$9  4u  frwmd 
wmikie^  b^  Sngiiah  ami'.  SWncfa^  took  to 
bantiug  out  ^  treaauro^roreaeC  tha  eom- 
BKidity,and  ehapaiuiies  aa  th^  bhw  benabes 
lift  Alflwck^a  ana.eiBe«ber%«iflhaagad(eoufi- 
aa.to  gpeod.teok'  ia  tpiduag  jup  fuint 
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«oiip6,  Aksf  on,  or  jaf|D<tre.  The  imt^  Lftdy 
Mor^n  and  Lady  &epMj  weM  msoiig  tli'e 
int  io  lid»  op  til*  ooliectitig  mutia,  aod 
^Bfthrelled  weekly  ftboot  tlM  Telative  flierits 
<^  their  poidte.  While  the  kie  DooheM  of 
flkicecter,  wbo  nerer  gave  iit  to  Um  debated 
tafte>lor  Wond*  and  miHltfi  firippery,  bat 
pneenrod  her  coitoctieo  mitire,  fband  heraetf 
ooe  of  tiie  loott  eavied  ladies  in  Korope. 
The  chnrah  laee  of  Italy,  l^ain,  OermaDy, 
lonaed  for  toiBe  time  an  admiraUe  pre- 
serre  to  thoee  who  were  tagaeioai  aad  en- 
terprking  eaoo^  to  make  search  for  it, 
and  m  remote  distnetiv  teme  epeil  ^pify- 
leg  the  decay  of  dd  religioas  rererenee  is 
d<Mtbtle8e  yet  to  be  teeered,  althoegii  the 
main  etores  noit  be  exhansted. 

The  present  state  of  the  rnantrfactmre  of 
bee  wotttd,  of  itseify  demand  the  space  of  an 
srMe^  Those  wbo  TiMted  the  UtiWersal 
Eahihitioo  of  1867  eotdd  not  &i1  to  be 
atreck  wkb  Ibe  sm^prising  heaety  aad  iigibt- 
nesB,  and  the  eaqmsite  pstlems'  of  the  pro- 
deetiens  ef  Bmssels,  m  whidi  lowers  and 
ioKage  wete  displayed  and  entsriaed  with 
theasoel  eoBeiWHniM  graoeyenda'mamrelkMiB 
trnthfohMsa  to  the  fbrma  of  nature;  while 
the  magaificest  robes  of  the  mere  rigid  and 
n^er  needkswodk  of  the  UnM  tP  Aimfon 
with  ita  raised  edges  and  borders  worked 
roDBd  eonceiied  hflSsefaairto  gtre  it  greater 
iligbces»  ofknii  a  gfmder  and  more  gergeoos 
•oriMetotheeye^  thonghftuKng  inthetne, 
flonliBg,  airy^  vapereos  graee  of  the  Bras- 
sik  aModhctaww  In  eomparieon  with  these, 
tbemaodiictcires  of  other  ooaatries  ha^  a 
ssarssr  eeeond^te  eharaoter— -altboogh  it 
grieves  «e  te  eera  this  of  the  Boniton  hiee, 
d  whiih  bsABlifal  examples  wen  to  be  seen 
hodi  i»  pattiifii  aid  werioasanehip.  Speci- 
msD%  i^soy  of  Irish  gtipofe  had  a  riehiMs 
•ni  elegmee  tmrly  remarkable. 

Lmo  ia  osie  of  -the  most  marveOois  pro- 
deslaofbimuiiiiintry,  aaMl,on  lookfaprat 
these  Inry  tiisiie%  prodneed  by  Monse- 
hmd-tOMfassof  Ubesr,  and  long  aad  meffsbt^ 
\  mawpiihitisii  of  the  needie,  one  is 
weth  adBoiMlioft  of  the  peofowsdwt 
at  seeing  dMr  vieiery  of  hnmaa 
y laasiuatineBs of  te^  nad in yatisaoo, 
rtheineeet  aimdus  «f  the  spider  «kl 
4hea«t..      . 

'IUb  giaseftd  ^maaaeDt  ^'  driUbatiDn  hes 
Inaia  Kniby  hisloite  in  Mie.  PaMser, 
^fxhaw  pre<hseedia  hook  whidi  wtti  be 
fonnd  interestini;  alike  to  the  antiraarf  aad 
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Amr.  YII/— iSUicWa,  a,  mstory  of  the  Oldest 
IdBcki  m  ike  British  like  cmd  other  Conn- 
irie$.  By  Sir  R^rick  I.  Mnrcbison, 
Bart,KX).B.  Fonrth  Bditlon.  London, 
1867. 

Thb  nudity  with  which  dnritig  the  last 
half  eentory  geology  has  been  marching  on 
ward  is  in  nothing  more  strikingly  shown 
than  in  the  constant  soccession  of  new  edi^ 
tions  of  standard  works  in  that  science.  Not 
only  are  the  farourite  systematie  text-books 
re-Jssned  from  time  to  time  with  so  many  ad> 
ditiotas  and  alterations  as  to  be  nearly  now 
books,  bat  even  treatises  on  comparatively 
Hmited  portions  of  the  science,  bolry  and  ex- 
peasive,  fbd  their  ready  purchasers,  and  re- 
appear every  few  years  with  their  chapters 
modified  and  adapted  to  the  advancing 
knowledge  of  the  day.  Sir  Roderieic  Mur- 
ohison's  *  Sihsria  *  stands  as  a  conspicnousillns- 
tration.  Himself  the  fbander  of  the  Silurian 
system,  and  the  man  of  all  others  who  has 
done  most  towards  extending  the  Silurian 
dassifieation  over  the  world,  any  work  wbicb 
he  micht  choose  to  write  npon  the  sobject 
oonld  bardty  fail  to  be  at  once  accdpted  as 
the  standard  text-book.  No  geologist 
whether  he  be  a  beginner  or  a  veteran,  can 
go  into  the  stndy  of  SHorian  geology  wftb- 
oat  this  treatise.  Bat  the  number  of  stu- 
dents is  yearly  inereaaiag,  and  amongst  them 
are  very  many  who  carry  the  lessons  of  the 
text4)ook  oat  into  the  field,  where  they  ob- 
serve for  themselves.  Their  eyes  and  ham- 
mers are  basy  throuffhoat  all  the  qnartcrs  of 
thegbbe,  and  year  oy  year  new  facts  are 
bronght  to  light  by  them.  Thns  at  intervals 
it  becomes  necessary  to  collect  and  metho- 
dise these  l^fh  discoveries,  and  to'  marshal 
them  ill  their  places  among  those  already 
known.  This  is  a  task  of  no  slight  toil,  often, 
Indeed,  more  irlnome  and  laborioas  than  thai 
of  making  the  discoveries  themeelTes.  Bnt 
it  is  of  essential  service  to  the  canse  of  scl- 
enee.  Sir  RodeHek  has  done  it  now  fot  the 
fouftii  time,  and  has  brought  his  book  abreast 
of  the  advancing  science  of  his  day. 

In  an  exploratory  Journey  it  is  common  to* 
reeken  progress  not  noerelv  iVom  the  last 
halt,  but  from  the  ortgimd  plaoe  of  departure.. 
te  in  that  Hi^lonff  journey  into  the  unknown 
4rbioh  the  man  ol  seienoe  pursues,  it  is  well 
BOW  and  tben  amid  the  iaereasing  *weaHh  of 
bis  ^Rsooveries,  to  look  back  to  the*  time- 
trhen  he  set  ont,  and  te  the  spot  ftom  wMeft 
beaMled.  We  therebr  gftin  A;  more  virid 
ktoe  o#theprogre8S  he  Mas  made,  as  weN  es 
ef  the  poltal  to  which  in  his  onwafd  march 
he  faea  oevM. 

Leekhiif  bach  over  an  interval  of  nearit 
fMty  years  to  the  iteto  of  knewM|^e  regerdk 
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iDg  tiie  oldest  roeks  &]^  tb$t  time,  w6  s^e  bo^  * 
one  by  one  the  gedogicAl  hmdrnM-lu  which 
have  now  been  in  usd^tso  long,  nod  the  non- 
exiatence  of  whi<sh  k  sc^rcdjr  coticeivid[)le, 
disappear  as  our  survey  recedes  into  the  past, 
nutil  we  arrive  at  a  period  when  this  portion 
of  geology  was  eh  ponded  in  the  deepeH  dark- 
ness and  confusion.  The  vast  series  of  de- 
posits which  underlies  the  carbonifer^as 
rocks,  and  which  is  now  arranged  ii  distinct 
systems  and  formatioDs,  was  then  included 
under  one  group,  to  which  the  name  of  trail- ' 
sition  or  grauwacke  was  given.  Under  this 
i^ppellation  were  thrown  together  the  rocks 
now  known  as  Devonian,  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Silurian  system,  and  the  thick 
mass  of  strata  comprehended  under  the  name 
Cambrian.  In  this  country  a  general  simi- 
larity of  character  pervades  the  rocks  of  theee 
differesit  divisions ;  they  are  bard,  jointed, 
often  cleaved  and  contorted ;  and  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  science  they  were  natarally 
enough  looked  upon  as  varying  membera  of 
one  ancient  formation.  Fossil  remains  wete 
indeed  known  to  exist  annongst  these  roda». 
The  third  edition  of  the  late  mr  Henry  de  la 
Beche's  'Geological  Manual,'  published  in 
1833,  enumerates  126  genera  and  547  spe- 
cies as  having  up  to  that  time  beea  found  in 
the  'Grauwacke  group.'  But  no  attempt 
had  yet  been  ma£»  to  uie  these  organiSc  re- 
maims  as  tests  for  the  chronological  subdivi- 
sion i:>f  the  rocks  containing  wem,  aa  hi^ 
been  so  happily  done  for  the  secondary  reeks 
of  England.  It  was  believed  that  the  strata 
had  been  so  broken  and  altered  by  subter- 
ranean noovements  during  the  Ipng  suc- 
cession of  geological  periods,  thut  little  order 
could  be  drawn  from  them.  They  were 
known  to  contain  the  earliest  traces  ef  life 
upon  the  globe,  but  the  record  had  been  #o 
sadlv  defiaced  and  mutilated  that  no  one  had 
yet  been  able,  or  perhaps  had  ever  deemed 
it  possible,  to  piece  the  fragmeats  toge^r 
and  ^ther  a  connected  story  from  them. 
Tikis,  then,^  was  the  task  to  which  8ir  Rod- 
erick Mnrchiaon  set  himself  so  far  baek  as 
the  year  1831.  Guided  by  the  advice  <tf  his 
friend,  the  late  Dr.  Buckland,  he  broke 
ground  upon  tbe  banks  of  the  Wye^  mni 
gradually  during  several  years  workiag  his 
way  among  the  strata  which  riie  oot  kom 
Vioder  the  old  red  sandstone  i^  Hereford, 
I^dBor,  and  Shropshire,  discovered  the  elne 
to  the  history  of  vie  oldest  foesililer(»ia  de- 
oosit|.  He  fband  that  instead  of  beiofhei^ 
lessly  brolpen  and  obseorei  ibeee  strata  eooU 
l^  aeparated  into  cUstieoi  fiMnsatioa^  «ft4li 
cb«racten|Md  by  it^  own  p^euliat  jurnaMtge 
of  organic  remains,  and  that  a  giadjaal  pnh 
ffq98sipi|frem  lower  to  hiAm  fome  of  ilifc 
iwM  be  tfM/t^d  hpWe^  ^ :  oldest,  aed^itl^ 


newest' roekfl  of  die  aeries.  Tbns  he  es- 
tablished a  kitbert^  unknown  gronp  of  fbr- 
ttfttiona^  wbicfa  he  daesed  together  uimIot 
the  name  of-^tke  Bilnrian  aystenh^  The 
work  which  he  pdbHsbed  with  t^  title  eon* 
tained  a  cbapier  in  the  world's  bklory 
which  up  to  tiiat  time  had  rMsaised  -bs^ 
written.  Originally  the  aame  had  refefeace 
merely  to  a  eomparstaTely  anrall  tract  of  fin- 
gland  and  Wales;  hot  it  was  soen  foand 
to  bo  of  world-wide  applieitfaon.  The  toe- 
cessioQ  of  organic  eiistenoe  dieeovered  in 
the  most  aaeient  HoesiUferbns  rocbs  of  this 
country  was  aecertained  to  be  repeaited  in 
other  and  widely  separated  regions.  Thus 
Sir  Boderick  in  eineadatlng  tl^  geological 
structure  of  a  limited  part  of  OTitaia,  ia 
reality  fonnd  the  key  to  the  or^  of  fcuc- 
eeeeion  among  tbe  locks  o(  a  large  portioa 
of  ihe  surface  of  the  globoi  and  tbe  ^  Sikirian 
eystem, '  instead  of  retaiiilag  inevelj  a  leeal 
eignifioance,  beeeme  at  eiioe  a  faauKar  term 
to  the  geologists  of  every  oonntry. 

Tbtriy  yean  have  eitiee  passed  away. 
Hundreds  and  theusaods  of  obeonrers  have 
been  at  work  all  orer  the  worid^  and  tlMvch 
many  new  iaet$  have  been  broog^  to  lignt, 
and  oHich  detail  added  to  ^e  earUev  re- 
researches  of  Meroliison,  tbe  graod  ontUbea 
first  traced  by  him  have  been  only  the  man 
firmly  establisbed.  Sone  notion  may  be 
formed  of  the  progress  which  hae  been 
made,  from  the  fret  diat  whiie  ui  18M  #iily 
647  MMeiea  ef  Ibssils  had  been  (Stained 
from  all  the  reeha  older  than  the  oarbcmi- 
ferena  system^  in  tbe  reoent  edilieft  of  ^fiilE- 
ria'  nearly  1800  sp^ea  are  eaoMeratsd 
from  the  JMtiah  SilfiriaB'ro<^  alone,  iewl 
if  totheee  areadded  the-apeeiet-  JMSid  ia 
other  parts  of  Baebpe  -aad  in  AiMric%  where 
Sikrias  stMa  are  largely  devebped,  *%he 
number  will  be  eBormoesty  tocieaaed.  Bat 
be«dee  t^eee  edditasoa  to  the  Irona  tif  the 
sytte&i,  Ihe  sooeessioii  mmi  atfap^cmoBt  ef 
reeks  ef  Silnrfan  age  hai^e  been  Morieoaly 
trdeed  over  many  theuwale  ef  e^vare  miki. 
In  Scaadinanria  ami  Bmma,  asd-  thpoogh 
oettlral  Earope  to  the  eheeea  ef  tbe-Alatk 
aMk  (ihe  Medilerraaean^  ^eae  roela»i-h«fe 
beea  eemlated  wMi  the  ewgiari  Brityi 
iypes)  throflghottt  J^stmam  %  libs  kfenCii^ 
cation  has  been  made.  And  now,  gfthcr 
ing  up-  the  frcMs  -oft  tttt-^ia  tmmnM,  8ir 
Bttieiiek  hM  inaad*  m  ohw  and  nndh'M- 
Iffigad  editiear  of  'Ms  ^rMiae  e«*  tiMe*  *»- 
mentiMnMlieDSk' 

^flilnib'fehneift^taell^ettifcotfrytli^sriU 
0f  palMMM  ifeeAogv.  '  kteiMiee  Ataga 
am0«iil'«f  -iiMmMlatt  nfcaadiaf  the  i 
gM  itnolm  «<  Ae- Bfiftirii  lili<ii  'i> 
efeii  el^fottiga  ,«eiislriet^  itf  givea  j 
details  for  comparing  the  older  t' 
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tfaroog^oiit  Soropt  avd  Amemt ;  at  omteins 
m  siorebowe  of  data  from  wkkk  Um  order 
of  fioccMsloQ  tmong^  tbt  mtIt  riK^t  of  ii»- 
me  tikvertobrRtes  m  naik  om.  Nor  nmong 
tkia  erqvded  atimj  of  Iwte  are  tber«  iiMuitiiig 
tofHfls  profoeatJre  of  intenMthig  tpeonktioiu 
Sir  Roderick  biiSMlf  halts  now  and  then  in 
lii»  kborioaa  groopbg  ef  deteilt  to  point 
out  their  rektion  to  aiore  gaaetal  qii€itioD% 
aftd  there  are  dmiij  placea  irfaich  nutimiDy 
aaggeac  a  similar  task  to  the  reader.  The 
b<Mk  is  one  which  has  established  kk  itseif  a 
plaee  in  evevj  geaiogieal  library.  It  is  there* 
foro  almost  beyona  the  pale  of  periodical 
oriticisai.  Bot  the  pvesont  editioo«  in  the 
additions  which  it  has  receif  ed,  ofitrs  an  op- 
portunity of  verieidn^  one  or  two  of  the 
moBt  generally  intereatiDg  dissolves  recea^ 
ly  made  in  the  geology  of  the  older  ^rma* 
tions,  and  of  noticing  some  of  the  topics 
which  area*  thia  noment  the  chief  sob^eets 
of  diseosnon  among  ffoologists. 

Foreosoet  anMog  the  new  anttonncemisnti 
is  the  story'<rfthe.£bvodfi  Caiuu^mM^  in  oth- 
er words,  the  aeoooDt  of  a  ftrmation  infinite- 
ly older  than  tiie  6ilariain,  yet  containing 
traesa  of  kwly  fonns  of  organised  beings. 
Uatil  only  a  few  years  aoo,  it  was  bdie^red 
by  many  geologists  thatlite^was  first  breathed 
apoa  ti>e  globe  dnnag  the  aecomnlatioa  of 
those  vast  jnaswe  of  saDdsCone,  grit,  aid  slale 
that  nndoriio  the  lowest  members  e€  the  Si- 
loriaii  system.  HiDdreds  and  thousands^ 
feet  of  rock,  pEed  bed  above  bed  and  xtprt* 
seoiing  a  snocessionr  of  ancient  tea^bottoms, 
had  been  eearohed  with  caw,  but  otaly  a  lew 
rare  and  htunble  &nya  of  life  had  been  die* 
covered.  It  was  tbenoe  intered  that  these 
bamn  recks  nepresontad  an  early  period  ef 
the  earths  Wstorjr  when  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  were  cerrespondiogly-^void  of  life, 
a&d  that  t^gvowing  nmimen  of  the  fossils 
fband  in  the  encce^iiag  formatiQins,  showed 
how  rhen  litiag  things  at  kst  iqipeared  thor 
obeyed  the  cdmoM^id  to  iacreaae  aad  malti* 
ply..  And  whtttiuilped  to  foster  this  belief 
traa  theoi^stor^  that  hwngover  the  bcmming 
ef  tbeee  eadite  geok^ical  lecocds.  m  this 
sowBtsy,  at^MosI,  DO  base  had  beea  fenndto 
theCamteiaa  oodtt  which  had  yielded  the 
mos^  ADcieBt  oiguMMarai.  it  #aa  not  known 
on  wtiat  th^  rSatedy  whether  they  were  the 
ddost  stMlineiirooks,  or  whether  resti^Si  of 
stfli  tnose  aatispi  aea*floDtm  ni^.Aet  Ue 
bnried'de^  beneath  ti»i. 

Bat  a  seriea  of  inroitigatioiia  had  been  tt 
prag]SMs«i.Obnadawhitti  wens  iketined  to 
tlat>sr miMb ligbtufoa  tins  sabieoty  aad,  in- 
deed, te  epaa  oat  amosr  and  sinl  aider  lekf 
of  tte.edtkVikirtn^  CU^wiathe 
coadiiot  ol4hef€M0gk)ai  SanrMTof  tihaCam 
i|fiaaiPro«iadHv£ir' WiWatt  I^6ga%  with  a 


qaist  energy  and  pafservsance  wUd)  have 
hapfyily  overcomia  all  the  hbdraactt  where^ 
1^  at  different  times  the  vet]^  existenca>cf 
h»  Survey  was  imperilled,  has  jfouad  a  fi>r- 
matioB  of  ffreat  thickness  lying  below  all  thiose 
hitherto  known^  He  has  teaoed  it  over 
an  extent  of  comitry  equal  in  si^  to 
Franco,  and  it  may  reach  rnttdr  fbrthec  It 
consists  of  rocks  of  a  hij^ly  erystaUine  cIhuh 
aeter^-^uch  as  p^bs,  mioaaohist,  «nd  qnari' 
xito-rTooks  which  in  tJie  early  days  of  geol* 
ogy  wonld  have  been  regarded  as  tcst^es  of 
the  first  omst  of  the  p|[sAet  as  it  cooUd  from 
a  mdten  condition.  Treatisg  this  loiaiatfOBy 
ho(weTeiv  as  he  had  dealt  with  the  other 
stratified  deposits  of  tha  province,  in  con- 
janctiott  with  his  small  bni  able  staff  of  as^ 
siitanta,  he  mapped  oat  its  folds  aad  co*t^ 
tioBs,  foUowtng  its  different  baads  of  io<dc 
from  river  to  riveir ;  evea  thrcngh  wild  re* 
firions  where  the  primitive  state  of  Uie  cOaatry 
has  not  yet  beea  modified  by  the  settler* 
The  aanooBoement  of  hia  discovecy  was  re^ 
ceivod  with  no  little  interest  in.  this  oountiy, 
and  the  interest  increased  when  the  farther 
tidings  came  not  only  that  the  newly<*deUcted 
fbnnatiooQL  was  of  vast  thic]ntes%  aqd  cpold 
be  snrveyed  in  dotaiV  bat  &at  it  aotasHj 
contained  two  distinct  divisions,  the  yoanger 
of  which  lay  nnoa  the  preyiotaaly  nptdosed 
edcea  of  the  older.  For  this  frei^  m^hiBt* 
aimd  another  proo(  if  anv  soeb  addition  bad 
he^n  needed,  that  Sir  William  bad  bsoai|ht 
to  light  not  a  mere  congeries  of  crystalbtie 
masses  emjpted  from  a  heated  interior|  bat  a 
great  atratified  fonaiation  fonmsd  ont  of  the 
waste  of  pre-existing  rocks.  That  the  one 
portion  lay  inbconfonaably  npoa  the  othet 
showed  that  the  older  stiala<---«ndonbledly 
fonnsd  nnder  the  sea*-*had  beea  devsftedfby 
snbterraDean  action,  and  pijrtly  wern  away 
agaia  by  the  atmosphere  and  tht  wavai  be^ 
foiathe  newer  strata,  denved  from  this  da* 
nndation,  were  laid  dowtw  finttoa  had  leag 
ago  said  that  geokgy  revealed  no  traces  of  a 
bcgimiing;  and  t]M>agk  here  Sir  WilUsm 
Logaa  has  carried  us  ipoonceivably  /oitber 
back  into  the  history  of  oar  pfaM)at»  S^e  ai# 
as  £ir  as  ever  from  deteotmg  «|iy  evi. 
dence  of  a  truly  primitii^  rocE  Wa  pee 
traces  ci  tiie  same  kinds  oisotib^a  as  ana  still 
in  opearatioaaronad  na^roclss  beiif  tf-Qond 
down/into  sedioeat,  and,  the  sediment  oar» 
aed  into  the  seai  there  to  htm  new  reaK 
wUah  ia  thne  asa  itaised  n^  h^  hmd,  «m 
vflfejD  away  ae  before*  Bat  there  vas  att 
featoiaief  the  Gatisdian  diseorery  which  ia* 
sailed  a  .h(4>a  that  e^ntoa)!^  weasight  be 
sale  Dcft  oidy  to  can^-  ba^  iQ  this  ivay^tka 
Uatorir  of  existiag  geok^faal,  c#aai»  bait  te 
find  that  life^i^paired  npoa  thafMi  Jciig 
tntaiqr:  to  that  .4iai«.  obscprc  .  OawWai 
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MPiod;'  dMng  BOtne  pmrt  of  wbith  it  'bad 
\mn  thoQgffat  to  h«Te  bad  its  begraninc. 
AnMmg  tbe  old  orystallme  rooks  of  Canacni 
-^named  Laurentian,  from  tiieir  deyelopoieiit 
fAemg  tlie  nordiern  tibores  of  iho  St  Lawretrce 
-M*there  lay  wme  exten«ivo  bed«  of  limestone. 
MbWy  tfaotiffb  difmicai  or  other  forces  bad  m 
ibiDefftHted  tod  ehanged  tbese  rooks  from 
tktlr  onginftl  character  of  marine  sedkaent 
tbHt  tbeir  true  stratifiod  nature  conld  bardlj 
be'  recognieed  sare  on  Uie  large  scale,  and 
tbongb  able  eberoists  maintained  that  tbe 
Hmestones  were  chemical  and  minertUogica) 
segreglimw,  having  no  connexion  ^\m  or- 
ganic aetSon  Kke  Cho  limestones  of  more  re- 
cent formations,  stitt  the  hope  conld  not  be 
ti^ffown  askk  that  some  fbrtnnate  obserrer 
flH^t  cbanoe  t6  light  npom  traces  of  fossils 
in  these,  tbe  oldest  known  calcareons  beds  in 
tbe  iN>r4d.  8ir  William  Logan  himself  had 
looked  long  and  anxioasi  j,  bat  withont  sno- 
cess.  He  had  indeed  detected  a  snspicioo^ 
ohjeet  in  lib%  Kmestoncwhleb  seemed  to  him 
to  be  ofg«aib,  and  to  resemble  some  of  ihe 
so^mlled  comls  of  the  Silnrian  aeiies.  Bat 
the  speoknen  was  too  obscnro  for  ideatiflea- 
tidn;  At  laet  he  waft  able  to  snbmh  to  Dr. 
Dawion,  of  Montreal,  another  portion,  in 
wbieli  that  natnraKst  recognised  tbe  stmctare 
of  ft  fbnimlnillBi'.  80  important  an  announce^ 
ffient  d^servifcd  all  the  confirmation  which 
codld  be  obtairaed  hr  it  The  specimens 
were  aocordlngi?  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Carpenter,  onr  highest  authority  oa  the  mi- 
erdecopie  atttictim  of  anch  organisms  as  the 
Cafnadmn  fossils  were  believed  to  be.  By 
bim  the  decision  of  Dr.  Dawson  was  foily 
borfae  oat,  Hnd  the  tnie  organic  nature  of  the 
sabstanoe  eonftHned.  The  fbsstl  has  been 
named  tho  Mornxm  Omutdense^  and  np  tot^e 
present  thne  is  tbe  oldest  relic  of  Kfe  which 
has  been  fonnd  apon  the  globe,  h  is  be- 
tteved  to  have  grown  io  aggregated  masses, 
ft>miag  i^fii  of  rock,  like  the  ooraUreeA  of 
onf  irwn  day.  Henoe  the  thick  masees  of 
Iftttei^neln  wfoieh  ilis  fodnd  may  be  dne  in 
hkrge  measnre  to  the  secretive  powers  of 
Hiesa  boAibte  aaiaah. 

'The  Lantsentiaa  rocks  rmist  have  been  se* 
ftatalocf  by  a  vastHapee  of  time  from  the  next 
fi>^Mitk>a  which  inoeeeds  them.  Tor  during 
flMit  tsttrral  tbey  bad  been  changed  from 
tbe  itate  of  sand,  mod,  and  gravel,  into 
^aarfed  ei^maiilnej^eiai^  eebist,  and  qnarte- 
ttmk,  and  in  ^at  alUMhstale  had  been  aaew 
eipoeed^  W  ^nndation.  it  is  beyoad  tbat 
i«ni6a#e'gtt»'that  Sir  WNtiam  Lc^nts  dis- 
edviry  ettaHetf  as  to  thr^  back  tte  bem* 
wHct  6r  m.  &at  ttrit  is  not  alt  The 
M^  MMiber  of  ^m  LauMstian  seriei  ia 
UtWWiMvited  from  tto  tower  l^  an  ^4^ 
lal^illljs  wlfcb  r^reeeiAs  the-pioKtag 


of  anotfier  enermondy  pfoiraeted  period. 
We  must  carry  back  tfie  history  of  Hfb  evea 
beyond  that  second  interval ;  for  it  is  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Laurentian  rodks  that  tbe 
jSoeoon  has  been  foaad.  And  having  reach-' 
ed  that  fisr  fcmt,  we  await  the  onward 
march  of  discovery,  knowing  that  even  now 
we  have  net  reached  the  beginning,  that  the 
I^inrentian' rocks  nrasthave  a  bottom,  whicb 
as  jti  bas  tiot  been  reached,  and  that  be- 
neath them  there  may  perhaps  lie  still  ear* 
lier  records  of  ^ares  that  beat  npon  the 
land,  and  of  living  things  that  grew  and 
died  beneath  Uiem. 

While  chronicling  this  Canadian  discovery 
^-which  marlffi  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
geology *-8ir  Roderick  Marobison  has  been 
able  in  this  new  editioa  of  his  bo^  to  aa- 
notrooe  the  oom{^ction  of  bis  own  researcbeSy 
whereby  a  representative  of  the  Lanrentian 
rocks  has  been  shown  to  e»et  ia  this  Coun- 
try, and  the  «h<rfe  of  the  Seotti^  High- 
lands bas  been  brought  into  relation  with 
the  rocks  of  the  rest  of  tbe  island.  From 
tbe  time  when  Hotton  went  intd  socb  oe* 
staoies  over  the  granite  veins  of  Glen  Tilt 
that  his  gnides  thought  that  he  had  foaad  a 
gold  vein,  down  to  tbe  year  1855,  few  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  derelope  the  order 
of  aaccession  among  tbe  cry^lline  rocks  of 
the  m^them  part  of  this  ceaatry.  Maocul* 
loch,  iiHieed,  had  done  good  service  in 
^owrag  the  geological  structure  of  certain 
parts  of  the  region,  particularly  among  tbe 
western  irfands,  aad  in  the  oorth-west  High- 
huAlsi  Hay  Caaniagham,  fbUowing  and 
extending  the  observations  of  Maccallocby 
bad  all  bat  foaad  and  applied  thti  key  wbieb 
would  have  eoabled  htm  to  aiwaval  the  god* 
ogy  of  the  Highlands.  Bon^,  Maftbison« 
S^gwick,  Sharpe,  and  others,  bad  eacb 
contHbated  a  smure;  but  the  old  mineral* 
oloncal  cbnsificatbn  of  the  recka  Temadaedi 
Aleep  ofaMQrity  li««g  orw  the  orinn  of 
these  orystalKae  masses;  SKod  thdng^  the 
more  advanced  school  of  aeobgieU  could  not 
but  recognise  ^em  as  tbe  Bielamorpbioaed 
equivalents  of  one  or  more  sadimaatafy  fov* 
mations,  no  clue  bad  been  fisoad  to  eoaaeol 
them  wteh  any  of  the  otbec  fenaatione  of 
tbe  country.  Ner  was  tbe  eady  belief  qaite 
extimt  that  the  gneasa  and  schist  of  the 
HiaUands  bf  bdow  all  ^he  (haattifrreae 
rcicks,aad  dated  from  a  time  anteiior  to  the 
advent  of  living  thaafpaupea  tbef^ba  Yef 
MaeeoUoeb  bnl  veeoffniaed  tmeea  of  etgan- 
islns  ameag  the  qatrtModoa  af  Aasjrat|-aad 
faad'iboived  tint  lihesa  qpatti9a^>eka  maat  be 
dder  tban  tbe  gaeisa  wUdi  eevare.  tbeoLi 
Bbt  tfhiv  HmmMUe  ohaemltied  bad  fiUlte 
asid^ aad its  fUl^rfgaiSdaaJeetifaa  note  par» 
ceived  inrtji  after  altibtervalaf  niaarljt  tbutgi 
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yean  Sir  Bodttick  nlsroed  to  the 
weit  fiighUiiidft»  «»d  noeeeded,  in  tb«  twam 
of  sefeml  tscoiahrg  iiMoiiitw,  ia  iworiniijr 
oal  the  trtM  ttnMfem  of  the  noithem  kw 
of  Sootliuid. 

Starting  in  ike  •niiMner  of  18M  among 
the  moontaiaa  aad  aea^looht  of  SuAbaclaiia 
gDd  Rom,  ha  verified  the  obaervationt  of 
previona  exolofers,  inoladiDg  Pvofeasor  Sadff- 
wick  and  himaol^  that  tbara  acutta  aa  old 
gneiss,  oa  which  lies  the  deaj»  raaat  of  ted 
aandstone  forming  the  lofty  nictumaqna  py- 
ramids of  that  wild  sea-boaro.  Tbaaa  laod- 
atones  are  covered  by  nuuaea  of  quartaoock 
and  limefetova,  abore  which  come  goeiaaoae 
and  schittoae  rooks,  nndokting  towarda  the 
easL  The  old  identaficatioa  of  the  red  laad- 
stones  of  the  west  coast  with  the  old  rod 
sandstones  of  the  east  coald  not  ba  sustain- 
ady  for  the  latter  lay  above  tha  gneissic 
roaases,  while  the  former  passed  beneath 
them.  There  were  evidently  two  series  of 
gneisses,  between  which  lay  the  red  sand- 
stone group.  But  what  was  their  geological 
age,  and  what  their  relation  to  the  rooks  of 
the  rest  of  the  island  f  Professor  Nicol, 
indeed,  endeaToared  to  show  that  tha  ioter- 
mediate  groop  might  really  repreaeat  the  old 
red  sandstone,  ana  that  the  qnart»rocks  and 
lime^ones  were  thus  the  metamorphosed 
equivalents  of  the  lower  carboniferous  strata 
of  other  districts.  But  this  saggaslion  ibond 
no  support.  It  was  mora  lik^y  tbat^  aa  the 
Lower  Silarian  stsata  of  the  soath  of  Scot- 
land dipped  northward  nndav  the  central 
valley,  part  at  least  of  the  metamorphosed 
rocks  which  rise  np  from  under  that  valley 
along  its  noribem  maigin  and  sweep  away 
into  the  Highlands,  might  prove  to  be  the 
prolongation  of  these  Silmriaft  strata.  A 
fortanate  discovery  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Peach 
famished  the  means  ef  settling  thia  qoaatioa. 
He  detected  in  tha  liaMStones  of  Sotherland- 
shire  a  namber  of  recognisable  fossils,  which 
Ur.  Salter  pronounced  to  bo  Lower  Silurian 
forms.  The  importanoe  of  this  faot  aa  &  step 
in  the  progrcM  of  British  geoloffv  can  hatdly 
be  overraUkd.    The  rocks  in  which  these  or- 

Stnisros  were  found  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
at  immense  ssries  oi  cryatalUna  naases 
which  sweep  from  Satherlandshire  southward 
and  eastwartl  throogh  the  Highlands.  li^  then, 
the  fbsatl-baaring  beds  were  proved  to  be  ef 
Lower  Silurian  age^  the  rocka  which  li^ 
above  them  could  not  beof  oldm'date.  Once 
possessed  of  this  key.  Sir  fioderick  had  ao 
difficulty  in  developing  the  order  of  saoces- 
sion  among  tha  Highland  rooks.  The  older 
or  bottom  gneiss  be  pkead  on  tha  sane 
horizon  with  Sir  William  Logan's  Lanrentian 
system  in  Canada ;  the  red  saDdstoaea  oociid 
hucdly  ba  (^er  than  nspresentatiaea  of  the. 


Carofariaa  aocks  of 'Walaa^  and  sm  anakiha 
identified  theoii  while  the  overlying  quada- 
laoks,  liaestoaes^  and  gaeisaasa  nrwaiss, 
vsra  Aomu  by  tha  iovik,  to  he  Lower  Ssla- 
riaa.  It  iathia  ktevanaap  of  mctaiDerphic 
rocka  ont  of  which  the  SaottUi-  fiighbnds 
are  chiefly  fimned.  And  thaa  l^  a  aariaaof 
patient  inveatigatioDs  the  obtcwity  in  whidi 
tha  geology  U  that  wsdaregioA  had  baaa 
invo&ad  waa  evantnally  diipeUed.  Tastaad 
of  being  crystaUina  azoic  airmatioQSy  thaf 
ware  shown  to  be  aimpty  Lower  Silaaiaa 
rodoBi  which,  over  a  space  laany  hundrai 
sqaara  miles  in  extent,  had  bean  aJteaad-iiifeo 
gneiss  and  schist.  In  completaly  ohsngiig 
after  this  fashion  the  geology  of  ^£.a 
kin^;doflQ,  Sir  Roderiek  Morehiaao  haa 
achieved  one  of  the  most  aigaal  i 
hialifo. 

Tha  result,  however,  has  noti>eeD  ot] 
ed  without  oppGaitk>B.  When  fgssik  of 
Lower  Silnaan  type  wen  fonnd  in  the  Dar- 
nesa  limestones,  rrofesaor  Nicol  had  nacas 
sartiy  to  give  up  hia  earbonifhaans  hjpo-^ 
thesis.  Im  thaagk  ha  had  hi  ]p«ib)ished' 
aeotiooa  shown  the  Tooagar  gnaiia  lyiag 
ooafbnnably  above  the  limaatanas,  he  now 
endearoored  to  piova  that  there  area  >qo 
yooager  gneiss  at  all^  that,  in  ^^  it  wias 
merely  the  old  gneiss  brpaght  op  to  tha  s«v- 
face  by  enormous  dislocatioea.  To. such  an 
expknation  Sir  Roderick  natftidlt?  objected, 
^at  there  existed  no  ovtdcace  or  any  each 
braaka  in  the  opwaid  saaaesskm  of  the  rookk, 
and  that  the  yonnger.^aeiss  had  a  diffeBaot 
mioeralogioal  character  and  an  opposite  di- 
HBCtion  from  that  of  the  o^dar  gneissw  'In 
order  to  satiafy  hioaaalf  more  aniely,  ai¥l  to 
augment  the  data  for  his  gaaaraliaation,  he 
levisited  the  Higbhuidai  in.eomp»y  with 
geok>gioal  friaada  of  le&ff  experience..  With 
Uiei^  asaislanae  he  conwoied  and  exiaiidad 
his  poBviona  lesnlta  and  placed  hia  order  of 
aaceesston  beyond  all  doubt.  There  k  a 
moral  in  this  part  of  the  atory  wfaioh  at  the 
present  tiaoe  it  wankl  bewe^  if  gec^ogirta, 
and  notably  Sir  Bodanek  hIanieU;  ■  weald 
careliftHy  consider.  No  oae^so  far  aa  we.  can 
laar%  who  had  goae.  over  tha  natunl.  aaa- 
tbns  in  the  w^^weqteta  Higblaadi,  wit)i 
BO  pracoooeived  hypofthesis  to  sapporty  had 
ever  noticed  any  dislocation  bataraea  th^ 
qitiirt»rock  serjaa  aad  the  oveilpi^  gMM- 
ose  locks.  Hacoulloeb,  Hay  Qmauu^am, 
fiir  Roderick  MuMhiao% aad^PaafanorNioQl 
had.ohsenred  tha  eoei  aeries  to  paai  np  into 
the  oth^.  But  when  tha  ka^namad  gaolo- 
gist  aonceived  tiia  idea*  that  after  all  thaie 
mast  be  only  one  gneiss,  he  discovered  tmcaa 
of  a  violent  dislocatipn,  even  in  spka  of  thoae 
natural  sections  where  he  had  iNOMiAf  •  pra- 
vioualy  aaan .  only  aa .  uahrakaa  and  eon- 
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fdni<abfo'Bet}BtQ(Be.  Tke  diih>cirtkxii  was 
billed  m  to  ti^pofl  mi  expianatioQ .  vhich 
mnM  noi  hm  amtaiMd  in  aav  oAkec  mwf. 
JiMtnmg  k  u>  eaiff  itnd  nwiiiif  mfeitii- 
ntt^m  mDie  ooaunoti,  than  to  invea*  a 
ftAkI  or  aDDVakioa  of  aatore,  when  &cta  aie 
waathig.  to  «ippoffi  a  iavoorito  theory. 
ThMe  -who  niatdUin  that  the  glena,  vaUeij^s, 
md  CNribes  of  a  ^ouotry  Mceaaariij  hnar 
nitttWD  t#  ptiGMiral  conTalsioas^  are  un- 
wHtiogij.'fiiiliy  of  thift  error,  as  we  fthall 
emkavoartO'  pomt  out  a  few  pages  further 
etu  Sir  Bodeneic  oigbt  to  be  eepaoiaUj 
owitiaQi  in  the  wi^  in  which  he  mrokee 
itepiuJuui  ditlocalioDa  in  his  natire  High- 
Jaode;  itril  etvery  great  valiey  and  .^en 
fDi  that  aigioti  be  4ae  to  anoient  Araej^es 
and  diaalacanaiita  of  the  earth's  cmat,  peo- 
ple will  verj  naturally  ask  why,  in  that 
-oaaey  nnqr  Aot  Profeasor  KicoIV  assertion 
be  troe^  vh^  that  the  so-oalled  newer  gneiss 
is.  aniythe  old  ona  opheafed  again  to  the 
saWacef  It  laay  ha  answered  that  there 
is  iMi  fmaof  whatat er  of  any  snch  iipheavaJ. 
TrtMv  hut  as  )Ntle  proof  has  been  furakh^ 
thoC  the  fiigUaad  glem  and  vaJleys  ooia- 
cidi^  aa  a  wM&a  widi  lines  of  disloeatioa. 
In  each  ease  the  staieipeiit  is  aimply  an 
aMertioa,  the  tmAh  or  probabilil^  of  whioh 
4aes  not  depend  upon  the  positireaess  with 
whihhitismada. 

Siooe  tha.appaaraooo  of  the  pravioiifl  odi- 
tiea  af.'flilaria^'.a  loog-^pected  work  on 
BMish  Siknian  gaalogy  has  b  een  given  to 
the  ^orloL  She  CMogioal  Sorvey  which  had 
baem  engaged  for  many  years  lipon  the  older 
rocka  of  WalaSy  and  had  issued  inmi  time  to 
•tinte  a,  series  of  dabante  naps,  on  which 
tha^etOBliaalad  stmctnie  of  that  r^pon  was 
lirihewiit  time  d#liiiaated  in  detail^  has  at 
Jeogth  pobBriiad  its  ^Memoir  on  .North 
Walas*'  This  work,,  from  the  pen  of  Pro- 
fessor Bamsay,  sammarises  the  labours,  of  his 
•coUeagoas  and  himself,  whieh  were  carried  on 
uodat  the  general  direction  of  the  late  Sir 
Jiaarf  da  la  Beoha..  It  gives  descriptiona  of 
tka>ahief.Bataralsaotiois,  supplementing  the 
BHip»«Ad  seotioM  of  the  Survey  in  s^h  a 
oMnlifla  mf  with  these,  to  present  a>oou^»iete 
pioluveof  the  geologiaal  feainras  of  that  re- 
gion. It  laicewise  disdnsaee  many  onestiopsof 
SBeat  geaaral  interest,  ai>art  from  their  merely 
&»d  .sigwfioaaoe,  farbishiag,  for  example, 
.vduaUe  data  for  .the  elucidation  of  such 
pvoblaBM  as  aae  pwasntsd  hy  netamor- 
|ifa]si»y'  igweostt  MOSB,  lieaiidatioQ  And  the 
idflnanaa  of  gaald^gicil  strooUire  .upon  the 
esternai  imtaLtm  of  a  country.  Altogether 
it  is  thaiaaet  aocsiraia  aad  detailed  eontrihn- 
-tion  to  Bntish  gaokgy  whioh  has  been  made 
kxt,  maay  yesis. 

Of  thjs  waxk-Shr  Eoderiok  Marohison  has 


faagaiy  af^ailed  hhaaalf. .  ItO;  geplagical  de- 
tails  hare  enstbled  him  to  augment  his  own 
descnptioos  aadgtra  them  greater  pnoisioD. 
lAa  palssontological  iafonvtatian,  laborionalj 
prepared  by  Mr.  Salter  has  likeyzise  fomisbed 
ample  materials  towards  the  story   of  the 

Erogreai  of  organic  existeoee  daring  the  Si- 
irian  period.  When  the  GeoJogic^  Sar?ey 
has  advanced  pver  the  other  Suurian  tracts 
of  this  country^  mapping  them  with  the  same 
coosoieotious  minuteness^  and  yet  bueadth  Qf 
treatment,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  simi- 
lar roluBies  will  be  issued.  No  better  eenrice 
conld  be  done  to  the  canae  of  geology  in  this 
oonntry.  At  present  it  seems  to  be  the 
ptaotice  of  the  Survey  to  publish  a  little 
pan^iet  explanatory  of  eacL  sheet  of  the 
oae^nch  map. 

We  pass  on  to  notice  a  generalisation  made 
nsany  veaa  ago  hj  Sir  Roderick  Murchi^n, 
and  whidiy  as  he  informs  ns,  succeeding  ob- 
servers in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  amply 
confirmed,  viz.,  the  date  of  the  appearance  of 
vertebrat^d  animals  upon  the  globe.  In 
1^5  he  announced  that  fishes  occurred 
in  what  he  had  termed  the  lAidlow  rock. 
The  full  meaning  of  this  dia^nery,  however, 
could  hardly  have  been  understood  until 
after  he  had  developed  that  order  of  sacces- 
fiion  among  the  old  grauwacko  rocks»  out  of 
which  his  own  Sihirian  system  emerged. 
Then  it  was  that  aa  enormously  thick  series 
of  deposits,  lyiog  beneath  tl^  old  red  sand- 
stone, was  shown  to  abound  in  invertebrate 
organic  remains,  among  which  a  progression 
could  be  traced  from  lower  to  higlier  forms. 
At  the  top  of  this  series  Sir  Roderick  found 
a  thin  layer  of  stone,  siooe  ^own  as  the 
Ludlow  bone-bed,  containing  the  remains  of 
fishes*  When  the  last  edition  of  his  book  was 
pablished,  ha  was  stiQ  able  to  state  that  no  ver- 
tebrate remains  had  beea  found  older  than 
those  mentioned  in  his  on|pnal '  Silurian  Sys- 
tem«'  And  he  natui^ly  pomted  with  satisfac- 
tion to  the  £sct  that  though  researches  had  in 
the  meanwhile  been  multiplied  in  many  coun- 
tries, his  generalisation  remained  unshaken 
that  fishel  first  appeared  in  the  upper  Ludlot^ 
pedcKL  Sinccthal  time  fish  renwns  have  been 
KMUid  in  a  more  ancient  part  of  the  system, 
viz.,  in  the  lower  Ludlow  rock.  That,  however, 
is  a  zone  which  still  lies  not  &r  down  from  the 
top  <^  the  Silurian  series  Thus  the  author 
atill  maintains  that  th^se  Silurian  fishes 
'may. be  viewed  as  the.  heralds  which  an- 
BouBoed  the  cbae  of  the  Silurian  era  in 
Britain,  and  the  advent  of  the  numeroos 
other  ihmiliea  of  this  clasg,  which  thencefor- 
ward are  foond  inal{  theyoanger  sediments.' 
^  We  may  tharefom  fairly  legafd  the  Silo- 
riaa  system^  oa  the  whole,  and  certainly 
all  the  Lower  SiLuriant  as.  representing  a 
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kyng  attd  early  period  in  whioh  no  bony  rer* 
tebrated  «iiima]s  bad  Ifeen  called  ^ffto  exi^ 
ence.^ 

Whatsoever    lie    t!ie    trne    expTanatioD, 
wlietlier  It  be  that  fishes  really  appeared  for 
tlie  first  time  towards  the  close  ot  the  Upper 
Silttrian  period,  or  that  thoy  caip«  earlier  bat 
with  eo  bony  stracture  which  coald  bo  pre^ 
served  in  the  siH  of  tMe  o«eaii  ftoor,  it  mni^ 
be  ackooieledged  that  while  BifnnaTi  rocks 
Have  been  searched  all  over  the  world,  and 
-wbila  iQilliooa  of  aheHs,  cruataceana^  coruls, 
aii4  other  marina  organisms  have  been  ei* 
bonded  ixom  then,  no  traces  of  fish  have 
been  datected,  save  near  the  top  of  the  sya- 
tero.  Theae  fishes,  moreover,  are  by  no  n^eaaa 
of  loi^f  orgaaisatioB.    One  of  them,  and  from 
iu  position  at  present  the  oldest,  is  allied  to 
tbe  atns|^n*    On  any  theory  of  develop* 
meat,  sachr^  fish  cannot  have  been  the  fint 
of  its  class.    It  most  needs  have  been  pre^ 
ceded  by  many  other  forms,  lower  ia  type 
and  ffadoatii^  downward  and  backward  to 
tJ}e  mollosc   But  of  these  necessary  intenae- 
diate  fonnSi  not  a  vestige  has  yet  been  foaad« 
Toe  mach.  weight,  indeed,  most  not  be  at- 
tached to  an  objection  of  this  kind  against  a 
theory  of  development,  for  it  is  liable  at  any 
moment  to  be  damaged  by  the  discovery  of 
a  nn^le  tooth,  or  plate,  or  ecale.  Still  it  moal 
be  £iirly  ackaowledged  to  be  at  pr^seat  of 
cooaidendble  forca 

In  the  previous  editions  of;  ^Siluria'  some 
space  was  devoted  to  an  aceoont  of  certain 
sandatonca  containing  the  remains  of  croeo* 
dilian.  repUies.  These  strata  occur  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  £l^n,  and  were  assigned  by 
Sir  Roderick  Morchison  and  other  able  ffeo^ 
ogiats  to  the  upper  old  red  sandstone.  This 
inference  was  dvmwn  from  the  character  of 
the  recks,  and  froaii  the  impossibility  ef  die- 
tingoisbing  them  from  beds  of  sandstone^ 
into  which  they  seemed  to  graduate,  yet  in 
wkieb  true  old  red  aandstone  fishes  had  beei 
found*.  Nevertheless  palseontologists  heu- 
tated  to  believe  that  creatures  of  so  high  a 
g^e  i^ally  dated  from  so  aacieni  a  period 
as  that  of  the  old  Bed  sandstone.  BeoenUy 
bones  of  one  of  these  aorthem  reptiles  have 
been  obtained  aad  identified  by  Professor 
Huxley,  from  the.  triaa  of  WarwiclGshire. 
The  great  antiquity  of  tha  Elgin  fosBils  ia 
thus  disproved,  and  the  strata  in  which  tkey 
oeeor  are  now  dasaed  with  the  tries  or 
new  t%di  sandstone.  Sir  Roderick  Murchi- 
son  in  the  How  edition  of  hia  work  frankly 
spknowl0d(|ea  himself  to  have  been  in  error, 
aad  fiada  ia  the  eorreoUon  nMtter  for  ef>d- 
sratoiation.  The  e:iist^ee  of  reptiles  so 
ligbljr  oigl^Msedia'atrataof sncib  retdoteaa- 
tiqoity  as  the  old  red  sandstone  «as  oot  ad- 
nilted  l^y  him)  to  ase  hia  own  words,  <  with- 


oQt  great  rtfulstatice,  inasmneh  as  If  oventtt- 
ally  aabstlmthrt^ed  ft  wodd  have  weakened 
the  main  argument  that  fonstbroogh  all  my 
wrSHitga,  ^Kidy  sho^vs  a  tegular  progression 
f^om  H>werto  higher  grad^  of  ahimals,  f^i 
ascending  ttom  the  oM^  to  the  fonti^t 
fbrsSatioffs.*  The  Blgin  repltiles  seemed  tOi 
have  been  born  many  ag^  befbfe  their  thive. 
It  is  saitMkctoyr  the^or^  to  tatl  tKat  tke 
dMeulty  has  been  removed,  and  thai  tirv 
advent^ these  aneient  cfoeodHes  has  been' 
aeaigtied  to  aaotber  aad  later  peried,  in 
wiiieh  they  were  assoeialfed  wHh  other  rep- 
tile of  viAtyii^  grades  of  ovganieation. 

Wfatte  it  is  among  the  'oldef  formati^ne 
that  Sir  Roderick  Mnrohison  has'  chiefly  woiV 
his  laarels^  his  labours  hav^e  by  n^  means  been 
ceeiaed  to  thenik  In  his  ow»  oemiti^  hcf 
fawdeiie  good  service  amevigtbeaeeondairy 
reeks,  and  in  his  great  w^k  on  Russia  he 
descrilied  l^e  geology'  of  a  vast^emptre^fhom 
Its  oldest  i^cks  to  the  safierfleial  delpftaa 
scattered  over  ¥»  stirftieo.  Iti  reeogtntion 
of  these  vMfied  a<)d  v#tiab)e  ei^nlHbtttlons  lie 
hito  received  the  highest  hMOn/e  ^hkth 
soience  can  bestow  in  this  eountry,  and  ve* 
cently  fro«i  tiie  French  Aeademy  the  h{g(i«> 
est  dislittetion  wh4eh  a  phiioaop&ar  -of  any 
coantiy  oam  reeeive. 

6ii>RbderTek  h>as  not  givea  bfasself  spa* 
oiatly  to  questions  in  theoretlosi  g(»olegy, 
thoueh  be  has  not  avoided  them  where  they 
met  him  in  fh^  course  of  his  researl^hes.  In 
tiie  oonclodi^g  drapCer  t>^  his  volarae-he 
ooiaee  fbrward  with  a  tiew  and  -more  fbrei* 
ble  expression  of  bis  beM«f  in  a  tiitioh  greater 
fotensity  of  geological  *  aetioii  ^  ^  kiads 
during  past  ages  than  e^aias  now.  'fPhcs^ 
are  with  bim  no  i^tily  er  lately  ado^d 
vieips.  He  began  biscaireeir  wfthtkefli'dnDlj^ 
fixed  in  his  mind,  and  he  has  ttaintaiTied 
Aietn'  stoutly  awtil  to-day.  'Ac  th^  time,  in- 
deed, when  he  flmt*  wielded  4^e  baameiS 
^ey  were  universally  prevalavt,  and  eveniM>w 
they  are  h^M  by  a  large  body  of  geologislsi 
A  more  modem  school,  however,  has  since 
arisen,  which,  starting  froaa  the  basis  laid 
towarda  the  close  ol  kat  eoatary  by  Htrttan^ 
eootends  tliat  the  preasnt*  oH#r  of.  vatm^ 
tttist  be  taken  as  {ht  key  \>y  wlfjcli  tlie  past  • 
history  of  the  earth  is  to  be  ilcctpbercd*  The 
one  class  of  Writers  nre  someUnoes  calltsd 
*  Convulsionist^ '  or  *  Catas^tropliifits  j  *  the 
other  are  'Quk^tists^  or  '^  Uiiifarmitanan&«* 
Much  has  been  written  and  spoken  of  kie 
yeata  hf  the  leu- lots  of  th(^etwo  bcKooW,  The 
poiwts  in  dilrpvte  betweeftHiem  lavohrej  in- 
deed, some  of  thefnuAitoeata^principles  ofthe 
BcUnCe.  Srr  Roderick  boldfy  throws  down 
his  glove,  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  taken  up 
by  some  worthy  combatant  on  the  other 
side^    The  subject  is  itaelf  an  interesting  om. 
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and,  as  it  forms  a  main  cleraant  Sh  ike.geo- 
kogicai  eentrovefsics  of  tibe  pteaeot  tbie,  it 
mtny  bo  brieiy  diacaaaed  here. 

In  all  ooptroveraiea  of  this  kind  the  intro- 
duction of  the  argumenium  ad  h^minem  ia  a 
mistake.  The  author  of  'Siloria'  cites  a 
ffood  many  (HBtingnished  aalhoi^who  take 
his  view  of  the  matter ;  his  oppoBieDts  eonld, 
nodonbt)  bring  forward  as  nrnnj,  and  would 
eslteia  them  of  equal  eminence,  Sooh  cite- 
tioaa  do  no  good,  if  indeed  thej  do  not  raise 
a  saspicion  that  the  cause  maj  be  weak 
which  it  is  sosghl  to  aid  with  this  sort  of 
support  The  question  in  dispute  mtist  be 
sattied  oo  its  own  merits.  If  the  ezplatia- 
tioB  is  true,  no  number  of  distinguished  names 
is  needed  pr  useful ;  while  if&lso,  these  names 
maj  retard  but  oautiot  prevent  its  rqectioD. 
Sir  Roderick  seems  tacitly,  At  least,  to  cqb^ 
fess  that  he  is  not  quite  so  sure  about  his 
viewe  on  this  subject  as  he  ia  re|^fdi^  the 
gffafe  Siluriaa  clisaifieAlion  on  which  be  resta 
hie  fame.  '  The  view  I  take  of  these  physi- 
cal change'  he  feoiatlBe,  *  is  entirely  apart 
from  my  raaia  oh^t,  and  may  either  be 
adopted  or  set  aside  without  affecting  in  any 
way  the  trutbfnloess  of  the  sneceesion  of 
races  iu  geol<^ical  history,  as  describad  ia 
this  volume.^  This  is  certainly  quite  true* 
One  ^bo  has  the  profoundest  reapeet  for  the 
SM^acity  and  keen  powers  of  observation 
which  enabled  the  author  of  the  *  Silurian 
system  *  to  write,  for  tiie  first  time,  a  aew 
i^apter  ia  the  history  of  our  globe,  mvj 
i^everthelesB  lo^tiniately  refuse  to  follow  him 
in  his  speettktioiM  astb  the  intensity  of  nat- 
ural foftes  IB  bygone  a«es.  It  is  one  thing 
to  observe  and  deseribe  the  results,  and 
quite  «  differeni  tiling  t0  reason  upon  the 
Batore  oud  rektioa  of  the  causes  wMch  pro- 
dueed  them. 

Of  the  Oonvulsionist  acheol  Sir  Roderick 
Muiehis6n  ito^  ia'thia  country,  at  OBce  the 
type  and  the  deader.  His  creed  is  summed 
up  by  himself  in  the  following  seoleBees :— - 

'  The  crust  and  outlines  of  the  earth  are  Ml 
of  evidences  that  many  of  the  ruptures  and 
oTerthrows  of  the  atrata,  se  well  as  great  danu- 
datiens,  ooukl  not  evea  in  miUioBa  of  yean  have 
•  been  noduoed  by  ageniues  like  these  of  our 
times,  —p.  495. 

^Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  we  who  hold 
to  tihe  proo&  of  more  powerful  causation  in 
ancieat  periods,  do  not  fully  admit  that  the 
former  phvsical  a^ncies  were  of  the  same 
nature  as  tnoie  which  now  j)reTail.  We  sia^ 
jdy  assert  on  the  eountleas  efrsdances  of  fraetnre, 
disloeation,  melamorphistii  and  inveraioa  of 
the  strata,  and  alao  on  Ihatof  vast  aad.dean- 
swept  deniniatioiift,  that  theae  agencies  were 
from  Ime  to  t  unit  InfiDitdj  more  energetic  than 
in  ejtUtitjg  nature^— in  other  words,  tliat  the 
met^miOTpliiflQL^  and  oscillations  of  the  terras- 
tnal  cmstj  mckdiug  tLt  uprise  of  sea-bottoms,, 


and  the  sweepiiig  dut  of  debris,  weie  i 
mal  in  commison  with  tibe  movements  of  onr 
own  era.  We  further  maintain  that  no  amount 
of  time  ^f  which  no  true  geologist  was  ever 
parsimonious  when  recormn^  the  historr  of 
bygone  accumulations  of  sediment^  or  of  the 
di&rent  races  of  animals  they  contain)  wiO 
enable  us  to  aooount  for  the  signs  of  many 
j;reat  breaks  and  oonvidaiona  whidi  are  visible 
m  ev«7  mountain-chain,  and  which  the 
miner  encounters  in  all  underground  worjkings.* 
—p.  490. 

TheM  are  plain  and  strong  words ;  wheth- 
er or  not  the  reader  agrees  with  them,  he  oan- 
not  miss  their  meaning.  This,  however,  is  an 
advautage  not  always  conceded  by  wnters  of 
this  school.  Even  as  far  back  as  the  days  of 
Hutton  and  Play  fair  they  were  charged  with 
vagueness  and  ambiguity  of  kingiiage  which 
their  opponents  naturally  regarded  aa  iodie»' 
live  of  tne  weakness  of  their  position.  Tlie 
first  enquiry  to  suggest  itself  wmnaturaHy  be  as 
to  what  and  where  are  the  proolh  in  favour  of 
these  assertions.  What  is  the  nature  of  Iboae 
^  evidences 'of  which  the  'crust  and  outline  of 
the  earth  *  are  said  to  be  full  t  If  they  are 
so  abundant  and  dear,  it  mast  seem  stkvnge 
that  there  should  be  any  controversy  on  the 
snbjoct  Sir  Roderick  does  not  enable  nar 
however,  to  anewer  this  question.  This  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  since  for  the  final  aettle- 
meftt  of  the  point  in  dispute  it  would  have 
been  of  great  importance  to  have  had  from 
such  a  man  a  definite  statement,  not  merely 
of  his  conclusion,  but  oi  t^e  logical  process 
by  which  it  had  been  reached.  He  would 
have  done  good  service  had  he  ffiven  a  body 
of  evidence,  described  it  in  detail,  and  shown 
how  his  own  deductions  were  the  only  ones 
that  could  be  legitimately  drawn  from  it.  Thl% 
indeed,  was  not  the  nmin  purpose  of  his  book, 
and  might  have  led  to  a  too  lengthy  digres- 
sion. Still  such  a  clear  and  precise  aoeount 
of  the  reason  of  the  faith  that  is  in  him  wonM 
have  been  welcomed  alike  by  Uiose  who  agree 
with  him  and  those  who  dissent.  He-  deee, 
indeed,  refer  to  one  or  two  inuetrations  of  bis 
view.  He  points,  for  example,  to  the  nofft^ 
em  face  of  the  Swiss  and  Bavarian  Alpa, 
where,  for  the  space  of  many  leases,  miooene 
strata  plunge  under  the  ola  terUa^  rocks  on 
which  they  once  rested,  and  from  which  they 
have  been  derived ;  and  he  cites  the  lake  of 
the  Four  Oantens  as  a  profound  trmaverte 
fissure,  with  vertical  walls  of  broken,  twisled, 
and  inverted  strata*  ^  By  no  poeaibte  exten- 
sion of  gradual  and  insensible  eanses,'  he 
remarks,  *  could  huge  masses  of  tertiary  racha 
have  been  so  thrown  over  as  t»  pass  under 
the  older  rooks  of  the  Alps,  out  of  whMi  thev 
were  fbrraed.'  But  even  a  noti^eoieiitifloffeM* 
er  ihay  aek  why  mirhttbey  not  have  benn  so 
thrown  over  by  gtMUal  movementa^nad  he# 
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mtiAx  is  the  otA'cMe'bAve  UmA 
MtiiaeiiiiL^d  Irom  tbat  19  tlM 
o4k«r  f  Aboat  tS#  fcet  6^  the  iDvmk>Q  «r 
fiiolt^  or  «lMt6««v  be  tb*  kM  of  plijMiil 
itmeUMv  tbate  11U9  ^  BO  dkpQic  B«t  irr 
whMkiftd  of  MMMiiag  0M1  #«  diMO^er  wHl 
cwlakity  whither  il  wm  hrou^it  about  tod- 
dtfitf  by  ft  greM  «oimilsioti,  or  gradoAllj  l^ 
a  %mm  of  smalK  ditpl«oemeirte»  ot  a  loBg-oon- 
tiiratd  gentie  tnoTemeot  f  We  do  Boi  ni 
prGKnt  oidl  in  ^eitkm  tboiomkhMM  <lf  Sit 
KodtdokVi  bi4M  It  mar  bo  well  tbiit)d«d, 
or  tbei%MiM.  Whflk  AlboUgbtM  rMder  of 
b»  fNigOB  wooll  like  to  kfidw  \^  what  it  te 
foOKM  r9pcf(k^  sad  wbtt  are  ^e  gtomida  on 
whkk  il  is  statod  iritli  ao  inttch  conidefloo 
that  *fi«>  poaitb)o  (nrtofis^  of  gradval  and 
iwtMble  fadwa*  oooM  hm^  prodnood  tbe 
appwMnooi  wbiok  m^  tMm  prmntod  by  tbe 
lodm 

lotraDs  ibii  qiMBtkm  ia  not  to  be  doeiM 
bjanapjMttl'totberodMitbfBiaelves.    Tboae 
who  vaiotvni  tbtt  in  past  thoo  vatiire  has 
ilwi^  a<}f«aoed  kv  tbe  mmm  q«iet  vniform 
waj  as  now,  are  no  more  entitled  to  be  dog- 
malic  than  thoM  who  bold  by  paroxysras 
asd  eaftilwjpbeB.    It  Biay  aeeni  almost  a 
paradoi;  Wit  It  is,  we  Bimeet,  netortbehsis 
trna,  tkat  this  qttestlMi  hardly  comes  within 
the  pMifidiie  of  tiio  geologist  at  aH,  so  long, 
at  iMst^  aa-  bo  drawa  b(e  evidenoe  sinypiy  fVom 
tbe  dflla  ecAeated  by  himself.    Pnfe  geology 
clsflk  with  fORiHs^  talker  tkaii  with  canses. 
It  dessvibe^  the  eibets  wbkh  physieal  fbrtes 
bave  esMed  upon  ^e  crast  of  the  oMth ; 
but  tbe  sl«dy  of  these  lorees  fhettseltes, 
with  an  aiMh  en^ttiriea  as  to  whether  they 
bsfo  tariodi  in  iotODSity  iA  piM  tAne^  bek>n^ 
Tstksr  to  pby«iori  than  to  geokigy.    As  Sir 
Chariea  LyeH  baa  w>sM  laid,  'it  is  not  the 
nseaiivde  of  4ke  eflbets,  howeter  gigantic 
tkofr  pff«pa«ttoi«^  wlii6h  ean  ioAms  ns  Tn  the 
•H^tM  4egMe  whether  the  opemk>n  was 
gntdoii  lAi^naible,  or  paiotystnaf . '     Bat 
thawsBSicta  ate  rfltkefno^ndent  testimony 
tbat't  g^cMSlgistbastoappeal  to;  and  if  they 
&H  biai,  k«*iiitist  seek  sMistanee  ft«om  ifae 
Mlnmomorj  or  the  choniist^  or  the  n«t«ml 

Mr  flodttiek  9jmAm  sdme  passages  in  his 
>^Ppoi»  from  a  rem^kable  metnolr  on  the 
*  Bdenktr  'Coolkig  of  itbe  S«rlh,*  br  I^feseor 
SitWttiMB  Tkofosoo.  That  dikiticnished 
F*»y^WsW  pimoodkig  npbh  tbe  fket  that  the 
•olsi  sysloM  flwiijut  bare  gone  on  ft>r  millions 
^7«tys  wMMnit  losittg  br  disKipaMon  a  eon-, 
**^«HMi  ptoportkM)  of  the  entire  energy  on 
^l»Mi|;4bI#gietl  iomI  other  ^rces  pltimately 
^^petd,  oontMds  1k«l  tbo  amonnt  of  ehan^e 
][UAtosik  plaeer  fofmeirly  tt>on  and  within 
^  wds^^tkke*  Mtk,  «inst  bare  been  mdcb 
IP««Nr  Md  •  iD^re'  violent  UuM  avytMng 


mXtAtk  hMiaA  ex{MSi44iiea.    Ho   nsts  tho 

tkm\\^  of  a  aQOBit6r  in  actioa^  aad  remarks 
tkld  it  is  jtfst  aa  eeitain  that  the  earth  amsl 
possess  lass  roleamc  energj  aoir  tb(an  at  Ant) 
as  it  is  that  the  monitor,  after  iring  away 
shot  and  shatl  tor  ho«i%  MMt  have  less  am* 
HHioition  on  boaid  than  at  tho  beginning  of 
the  baittle.  His  iafowneo  therefcffte  is^  that 
the  Uniformitarian  writars  bare  argned  ia  a 
nsost  Mlaeioas  manner  against  hypotheaes  of 
▼ioieot  actk)n  in  past  ages,  and  that  those  of 
the  opposilo  school,  who,  like  Sir  Roderi^ 
Morebison,  demand  tbe  oooorfooea  of  far 
nsoro  poweWbl  nMwementa  of  n^earal  or 
fractare,  are  svnported  by  independent '  eri* 
denoe  from  modem  pbjvios.  Tqmingto^the 
data  of  tbe  geologists  tbeasselves-  he  asks  ;-— 

'  Do  not  the  rest  maues  of  bssalt^  tbe  geu«  « 
eral  apj^earanoe  of  mountain^range^  the  rio* 
lent  custortions  and  fractures  of  strata,  the 
great  prevalence  of  metamorphic  action  (which 
must  hare  taken  place  at  depths  of  not  ma^y 
mike,  if  so  mmdi),  all  agree  in  demonstrating 
tliat  tbe  rate  of  kusrease  of  tensperatnre  dawn* 
wards  most  bvro  baen  maoh  more  rapady  smA 
ia  rendering  it  probable  that  volcanie  agoooy. 
aarthqoake-sbcK^ks,  and  erery  kind  of  80-callea 
phitonic  action  hare  been  on  tbe  whole  more 
abundantly  and  violently  operative  in  geologi- 
cal antiquity  than  in  the  present  age  ?  * 

lliere  ean,  we  presanse,  bo  no  doiib^abo«t 
the  tmlh  of  the  Innd^meintal  doctrine  fbr 
irhich  Sir  WUtiam  eontends,  vis^  thai  thM^ 
mlast  be  iesa  potential  energy  in  tlM»  aolar 
system  now  than  there  waa  originally.  Bot 
it  by  no  n^eana  ibiiowa  tba*  his  appHeation 
of  this  doetrioo  to  the  i»leFpretation  of  geo^ 
logical  history  is  aacessarily  juat  And  thera 
are  some  weigh^  reasons  why  it  sliotM,  at 
least)  be  reseived  with  catitron.  He  starts 
with  the  assampHofl  that  sack  geolagioitf 
phenomena  as  uphei^ral,  fraotnre,  and  neti^ 
nsort^kin,  depend  iba  thekr  prodnelioii  -  d^ 
tectiy  npon  the  effsds  of  nndeigroond  beat, 
and  nalwraily  infers  that  when  tbis  beat  nesor 
the  sttribco  was  greater,  phenomena  of  tiial 
ki«d  must  bare  been  moro  abnndaiU  and 
more  violent.  Bnt,  so  fkr«a  we  are  awara, 
ftr'tbiaassnosplion  tbarois*o  aridaooe,  oa#> 
tainly  no  geoiogieal  avidenee.  Pmetairs  and 
oontoftioa  of  ike  eras!  of  tha  earth  ate  taove 
BsobabiyrtJfciabto  to  coiitrnotk>i»d^  to  toof- 
ing,  and  tf  so,  e^vbt  to  bavo  been  lessteron 
in  amj^nt  than  m  naore  recont  ttmea  Hie 
mors  the  orust  of  the  eai%h  thiekeaad  aid 
bafd^ined,tkn  greater  would,  bo  tho'resisl- 
aneok  woald  oier  to  moremoata  in  tb^in- 
tefior)  andtho  mora  Ihodimnater-dtttMsb- 
odfllM  wove  narked  «p  to  it  certais  prtvt 
w«ald  be  tlNi  restits  of  elMh  snooeisiit 
Atif4tage.  Orantlng,  therelbre^  th«t  tbe»e 
irastetMre-ftiAMh^miNUiheatintbe  eatth 
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inifarlj  liioeA  tWi^b^- is  Ioh^Ti  vi^iNBt 
iipli  eailed  «|>o«  to  ddinit  that  .ibis  ^m^&m- 
Me«  guy. former.  gre«i^  inWnti^  of  ^astbr 
qttfri^M  Off  npboavak  Su  WiUiam  Tbout^ 
90aV  simiU  of  Ibe  raoiuior  Awniiihe^  aq  et* 
odlktAt  iUuntraiioa  «f»io6i  himiel(  It  k 
qnito  txite  that  a  abipk  $fUg  tbrowMig  ftWftf 
•W  aod  ahell  for  boons  WMst  have  loii.  «bi* 
iDHDitioD  OD  board  tbaii^at  th«  bi^^niog  ^ 
1h^  action.  It.  is  ecjiiallj  cortaio  tba^th^ 
eartbi  lufler  for  milliooi  o£  ye^n  pitftvig  with 
beMb  and  reeeiviDg  oo  tecompena^  mtwt  bafa 
iaas  tUora  of  baat  dqv  tbaa  at  fijrttr^  I«  ia 
(ar  tb»  compariioa  ia  jual.  But  ia  ib  not 
4a  erident  tbat  tiiq  .effeeta  produced  bj 
^sab  goa  iQ.  tbe  vataal  in  noi  <W4^  dapeod 
uppatbeanumot^of  powder  ia  the  maga^iaa? 
The  last  shot  fired  is  as  load  aud  may  be 
M  de^truettrc  as  the  flt^t,  atid  so  H  would 
bo  even  thongh  there  did  not  remain  pow- 
der enough  to  fire  a  single  discbarge  more. 
If  the  simile  ia  to  hold^  we  must  grant  that 
tbo  upbeavala  and  fraeiuros  of  the  ertut  of 
tbaaartbt  ^i^  tba  diaabaiigai  of  tha  iMwitor, 
htm^  »oi  beaa  gnrnm^  weaiav  in  pn»p«atkm 
aa  tba  internal  magazine  whence  tbey  caiae 
has  parted  with  its  stores  of  energy,  hut 
that  the  latest  are,  at  least,  eqaal  in  vi* 
olence    to  the  earliest 

Sir  Wilh'am  Thomson  turns  to  geologi- 
cal tvMaaeeaaad  ^dtai  a«  Sir  Rodariak  ^[ur- 
i^bisaa  doea,  if  jfcbay  dro  aot  ^all  agree  ja 
4Milf>iiitffatiBg*  tba  forwer  greater  inteositf 
id  aubtarraaeaa  forces,  lifow  it  m  abaolttt^ 
If  certata  tbait.  aa  aaob  damonsftratiop  01^2 
ba  drawa  froia  any.  ga<^agieal  d«ta  yet  dia- 
oaverad.  1%  will  iM4b  do  to  say  tbfCt  powa«- 
fal  fraolarea  of  great  aaotortiooa  iM$^  bav0 
fa^ftt  prodopcd  by  auddaa  and.  violaat  agao- 
cifia  'This  ia  precisely  tbe  point  tp  be 
fmaaad*  and  it  is*  for  tbqaa  wbo  laake  tbe 
aaMffiioa  to  put  it,  bayaad  dispato^  .  The 
•oldac  vooka  ahow,aa  a  niK  a  Jarmorejrae- 
,t»M(i  and.  eoatoti^  itr^otare  than  those  of 
y^iangedr  duta,  aad  this  is  aoiaetiiaea  a^^alad 
ioas  avidoDoe  of  the  «raater  aumber^ui  io- 
taasify  0f  aadeiground  diatorbanoea  is  «i^U- 
at  tiwask  Bat»  aa  has  bee*  anawered  i»ver 
aad  iKvar  agaioi  aa«h  a  broWa  aod  beat 
asadMm  aeed  aat  ba  au>ce  .tbaa  ^a  proof 
af  Iba  -graatageof  Ihasocks.  Tbay  hwe 
Waa  ioaj^r  expoaod  to  geolagieal  ■  ^bM§/^ 
aAdibarefara  aoataio  noffa  tfaees  of  it 
The  gae  greal  <waa>»lio  eiled  ia  ^Siiaria' 
{\^  iBi)  aa  a  praof  of  the  far  mora  aiidd«B 
aad  vialant  opanitiana  of  brwkv  timaai  k 
4bakof  tbaiawMniaia  a{  tb*.iDioo««a  ^trala  «f 
tba  Alpa.  Xt  ia  aarlaialy  a  stflpaadoqa  JHoa- 
-wMiDlitaf  tba  .aowar'of  tini  aabtfwiinaap 
^amar.  Wbat»  ^n»*ia  ils  gaol^gfcai  agw? 
JuoeonUag  U>  tha  doctriai^  af  tbe  (^ai^hwn 
ialai*ii.oq«h^.U>.dfil»  4mii  4t'<yaiGy  iifiacte 


li«M.  .Bdtia  tialii  41:  i«;  iti  ai  g0ri<l«iaai 
aeiH€^qaitd  reaani  ^  It  Im  ba|pp&adaetiy 
ally  aiAoa  tba  miacaad  period*  The  aaoat 
aitaaaive.  inMrrfoa  knowa-iaiik^ariaa  oae  of 
tlie  aefnreaki  Sardy  Ibeaa.iavao  ipmrf  Insa 
tiMUt  tha  iateroail  {me  ia  0vaffiD|^.  waakaa  ia 
ita  affaet^upoa  tb#  aorfa^*  .AgaJa  aattsn 
ic  rooka  are  saaiatkiQa  ayycatad  ta  aa  ptoof 
of  a  former  higher  dagvee  of  aabterraoaaB  ao> 
tivity^  Alt  w«  have  oaly  to  ooayara  Iba 
iDoat  vokatiiaAan  .iwinsra  of  iatarbedded  igna- 
aua  raaks  ia  aoy-  oC  tbe  feold^kyi  te»a- 
tioaa taiseatbatitfaay  are  quite  MMgniiaaiit 
when  eoaiparad  with  tba  volcaoia  ^«illmau 
of  reoaat  tkoeai  Tbe  ^oiaaqio.  it>clpi'i»i» 
soEv^  m  tbe  Briiiib  Isba,  £sr  iastaaba^  to 
far  from  gWine  aoy  eakoar  to  Iba  naejon  laf  a 
diaiioatioa  ^f  aolifityy  ahaw  very  nlaariy 
tb»t  tha  aadiest  aalbmta^  tboaa*  aaaaalyi 
which  occur  among  the  Lower  Silurian  aooki% 
UH  abort  ia  ou^aitadeaf  tba  )a)Mt  .which 
ia  miocQDa.tioMa  wec^  poaii^  obfc  over  fcoft- 
di3tdaaf  aqaaffe  miles  flrooaBeKNi  tJwoogk 
the  Wastera  isitada*  taSareoir  aad  psohdWy 
aveo  to  XeeUad. 

AparW,  tberofote,  firoas^  tbeuj  akoh 
getbeiv  a  aeriaaa  atady  of  the^  aartb'a  ctvat 
fontiaheaao  evidaaaeof  adimiaafeioa  ja  ibe 
iaAaaaity  of  thaae  ageata  b^  whiah  tbo  ^»cka 
bare  hae^  apbeafed,  dmrcnaadi  or  ftafltpred. 
We  ventore  to  atlggeatitkakaiiob  evidaaoe  aa 
eaa  be  baooght  to  baa?  xtpoa  tba  qaeatiea 
ratbar  ^foaa  taahow  tbat  tbe  iateimlf,  ao£ur 
from  dittiai«hiag^  .basy  oa  tba  wbo£e^  been 
aagateating.  It  is  eeilaialy!  aotawaiifay 
that,  aaoerdiaff  lo  ibe  a^thoe  a(  'SUatia,' 
tba  oiaAt  of  the  earth,  doriag  the  SiiafciaB 
pariod«  )m4  not  yet'batfi  ridged  ap  iaeolofty 
■aoQxitains  not'  brofcea  with  .deal)  chaaaii ; 
that  aU  auch  great  moreaianta  aeva»  {a.  hk 
opiaio^  heppaaed  aiaee  DMtt  periad ;  and 
that  tha  «Mat  gigaalie  ittoiliatiai  wWeh  be 
oiWBa  ia  poaterior  in  diata  U>  oaa  of  Aa  taoit 
leeent  of  iba  geolofici^l  £anaalio]iib  Be 
thi%  bo^eveif  aa  it  iiay«  tba.  Qiwianiii- 
tariaiK  sobopl  has  pracaodad,  Jia  it  aaana  to 
u%  9a  a  safer  basia  of  iaqniry  tb^n.tMr  op- 
p^foafa.  They  bate  lAbea  tba  .pnaaat 
economy  of  Nature  aa  their  goidi^afML  bave 
tberawitb  adyao^  awaaeasfwiy  ii^  ibe  uMidy 
of.  tba  b|;goiHi  bMtoly  of,  tba  eailb.  So 
loag  aa  llua  matbod  ia  fcopfaatod  ta  <be  prori- 
simd  and  to  be.  based  aa  m  a«aMfM9>  it 
in  DaqUfstiaaaUgr  4be  beatwibieh  agiNbrnt 
oaoJEoilow*  ..Bat  wbi»  tba  eneinnptioa bloat 
fight  o4  mi  aniforniity  af  cawaiti>in.iatahao 
aa  a  arpved  fiiatv  tbe  method  ia  e|^  to  be 
abaaed.  Nor  are  tba  wrilteca  aC.  tUajedioal 
fr^  from  Uaiae  ia  Ibia  ff^ceb  They  bare 
fWried-tb^ir  feialesl^  ritwa  to  ia.e)0Mae 
which  ia  aot  kaa  opposod  U>  IfWj^ilatoyby 
tbep  em  tba.  ^^yawa  of  itbeirj  aatapmnti 
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nan  htm    \^^en  inwUgefttly  Mrroyisg  thf 
>penktiotio  of  Natore  arnuod  bsa  »  iBfiniUly 
00    brieC    to    wamat    him  in    beU^fiw 
hat  he  b**  seen  a  •ample  of  every  kind  and 
jegree  of  (brae  by  wbieb  Ms  planet  hua  bad 
lU  oaiereruat  modified  oriUMiiaaeobaDgedk 
Bis  pckit  muit  be  towateh  weU  what  take$ 
place  aroaxKi  hits,  and  Wiiviebis  obaerratiosa 
as  a  kej  to  itit^ret  the  records  of  aneieot 
changes*     £nt  be  eheold  remember  that  hie 
experieacey  Ihoagb  it  moat  remain  hie  girid% 
is  at  the  best  hot  soiMity,  and  that  there  may 
be  poesibl^  soaroes  of  geological  ckaage  of 
vhioh  be  hmi  fiot  iSveQ  dreamed.    Only  a 
year  or  two  ba\ro  passed  sinee  Mr.  Croll 
threw  t  ft>od  of  new  light  opoe  the  lubjeet 
of  climate  by  sbowiog  bow  »atroeo0iF  mjiy 
l«  brought  to    aid  geological  speeiMatioii, 
The  mme  ac^ter  writer  has  likewise  by  the 
same  method  opeotd  up  a  way  whereby  it 
may  yet  be  possible  to  oooetmct  an  approxi- 
mate geological  ebronology.   Hitherto,  waot 
of  aeonraey  htd  definiteBess  has  oftdD  bee^ 
broeght  aa  a  ohaige  agaioBt  ^ology,  add 
sometimea  only  whh  too  mueh  jastioe.    We 
seem  to  be  dow  esteriog,  bow«f«r,  opMA  a 
new  era,  when  there  will  beJdbsed  iote 
geological  mtfthoda  and  ftpeicalation  some  o(f 
the  preeisioQ  ^  the  exact  soienoesu   Brought 
more  into  eotitact  with  these  eeieoees,  and 
helped  mlong  by  the  discoveries  made  by 
them  ofi  the  boondanei  '  of  the  geologioal 
domaiD,  the  fixture  of  geology  ptomieee  to  be 
even  mote  brilliant  than  its  past. 

Closely  oonoected  with  tbie  (fseation  whe^ 

thcr  ot  not'  geological  pheBowana  have  been 

bnhight  abont  more  ^ddenly  a^d  violently 

m  aneient  thaa  in  recent  times,  Heis  the 

inquiry  aa  to  Ae  crigio  of  the  preseat  oath 

lines  of  oar  islands  and  continents.    No  two 

coomtriesi  -to  two  eountSes^  tio  two  Tatteys, 

glens,  or  modntaina^  hiive  precisely  the  same 

rorma  of  sorfaee.     An  infiaAte  variety  mfis 

through  them  all;  i«nd  even  fwhere  we  eas 

classic  them  into  groapa  having  ^  genetal 

family  litoiiesa  there  is  often  a  strong  iodi- 

^doality  beeides.    Undodbtedly,  k    ia  the 

Ptoriskoe  of  the  geologist  to  investigate  these 

changes  of  sceBery^  8^  to  deterfMHe,  aa  br 

S8  possible,  tc(  whAt  tufluenoe  their  variety 

Q^ay  he  due.    Nor  doetf  his  science  prcpeat  a 

^lAot's  fssoinattinf  asped;  than  when,  iaalead 

^  penetrating  into  minetf  aad  spi^eaialMg 

^»t  mternal  fties,  it  takes  tip  the  meife 

OQterikin  of  the  pkinet  and  trios  totmcetbe 

Dtagds  of  lie  gix>wtb.    Foiv  apart  from  the 

^  of  the  rooks  beneath,  the  fety  amrftoe 

of  th4  land  has  a  history  of  Its  ewn.    Eaeh 

tiiOQAtain  and  TaUey  is  thus  charged  with  a 

Virofoid  tide:  there  is  first  that  ^  the  for- 

iAi&>a  ^  the  roek^  then  tlitt  of  tbfe  shUr 


1^^  tbe8»kiNrdfiMid4t>cka'»i^tbe  |)ii^ 
IsMsoapeb  Snowdon,  f»9  example,  in  the 
vtmta  qI  wbhth  it'iabttili  spifsamea  a|i  back 
into  the  jbower  SilHria»,age»  abd  ra^ealalo 
OS  old.  s^ib^bottooMi  ovei  wbkb  .theire  feU 
showers  of  volcanic  dost  that  thickened  'M9 
deep*  iayera  a«d  estaleptd  ibe  ihiiU  and 
comIs  thi^  were  liviag  or  had  died  open  th^ 
bottem;  hut  the  extfr^<  oonteor:  of  tb# 
monatain  bfiiigi  lui  ioto  mmsk  more  jEtt9e»t 
time%  and  shotve  hew  many  dififefent  focc^i 
have  been  at  wivk  wpoa  the.  opheaved  sear 
fedinaents  dowaevem  t^  the  ram  m^  frorts 
that  fH-e  DOW  soarriog  its  ch&  aad  slopesi. 
.  .This  ia  A  ffiri^t  opQO  whifi^  t)^  Catusr 
trephiatsaad  Unifomitarianp  have  loii§.b^ 
at  #ar.  The  former  maintain  that  the 
present  ontlines  of  moantaio  and  valley^  lake- 
Dasio  and  river-fforge  have  in  the  main  been 
detenhined  by  subterranean  movements  of 
nph^val,  depression,  and  fractoxe;  the  la^e( 
hold  tbat»  though  these  mQfywnmi^  hare  «iw 
donhtedly  bee^  ndt.  witlMvt  fthsir  laioMiMv 
the  vxial^ fotfua  el  Ike iMtee aretoaMy 
to  be  wscfibe^  to  tko  erodtng  po^er  of  t^tv, 
springs,  frdsty  glttcieftt^  tfvers,  iftad  the  seai 
On  the  fitist  statement  of  the  ease  one  is  nat- 
urally inclined  to  side  with  the  Catastror 
phiats.  It  seema  hardly  credible  that  soch 
feeble  i^nta  as  taina  aad  atreame  oaold  carve 
ontib^aadiitide.ndiesw;  kat,enilwiilfate 
hand,  ^jirite  inteNigMe  tiMA  eoch  atRipeMftoMt 
resnhs ah^old  betbi  w««lcef  gntndprimetirt 
eonvokmai 

Tbia  qnestioa  haa  beeA  mook  dissaaind  ia 
reee^t  yeatfs.  So.  loag  tgo  -m  the  lattar-  half 
of  the  last  oenltiy  Hqtioii  |Mpo«vde4  the 
deetrine  that  <tke  Bwmtamt  have  beam 
formed  by  the  hoUewtog  oolof  the  vaUeM» 
aad  the  valleya  have  bewi  kolkmed  oiit'ky 
the  atUitkw  of  b«pd  matinak  oaaawgiMi 
tjhe  monntaiaa.'  Tkia  idea  was-  alkarwaaia 
expaaded  and  ill«slMted  by  hiaefaeiple 
Flayisir.  Cut  it  rao  ooaatav-  to  the  ^liHtvd 
teodeaqy  of  th e  gcpleyoil  speeniWiiwi  lel  ikt 
«li»esi  out  of 


day,  ftad  fell 
ReosDtiyy  b<mever,  it  kaa  keen  i*vtM4  audi 
there  ia  now  a  rapidly^aei^Nmg  kadyiaf 
geologielay  eepeeiaUy  Meag  the  yelttger 
men,  who  have  adepUd  Haltoa'e  Asalria^ie 
tberMl^aad  kapo  eatifed  ii4Hii  MibaU  ap- 
^peala  to  tk»»trqii|ore  el  tbae#wrfagr.  This 
temerity  kM  »sc»nerikr  eiyliod  theim  ■ta  Ike 
detfVTieii^dna of' tkeeidar  taad 


offtkd- 
doaaekooL  Sei  tkeb  aepekclw  aaemtake 
iaftwwtipy  «ietwitkata»<N0  aad  adiisiiQiMd 
%bt  kaa  beeti  tke  rfenil*^  U  iaike  csmi 
ceekigieal  battle  of  tha'day,-  f  Evjryaaiicliii 

wamal  towkkkthekietkrwt  ellkaliB ir 

have  aoeeea  iamad^ase  ot  PeyarH  ii»sweM«, 
netesif  Fevie^sy  leiteva  eo  •©#•  jpoiawp^  eai  aaaiVi 
^ery  iowm^  litertry  «lkai)%  keabae*  eiKt^t 
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into  tbe  arflKyniy.  Uontti  «ffc^  month  1)it| 
weapons  ar^  ^tecbarged  fh>m  Bid*  to  «!d6 
iHth  a' zeal  qtrfta  dd^gbtftiHowitflett.  'W« 
feSal!  tiy  to  gtre  onr  readera  80i<ie  Men  of 
tfte  roerMs  and  present  state  of  A«  eontn^ 
Yersy. 

Sir  "RodeHA  WittAlAyn,"  as  a  consittent 
Catastrophist,  is-natnrdly  led  to  Hdftmie  Ihe 
ttotiott  tn*t  t*wf  bWJiwl  mountinns^  talleys  and 
ratines  of  a  conntSfy  can  be  dn^  to  mete  snr- 
fttce-aotion.  In  tnese  Iftatwe*,  as  akeady 
stated,  lM5  sees  some  of  tte  -stibfiffest  evid«n» 
ees  not  otjly  fttftvoitr  of  cowrnlsTons,  bat  of 
conmlBions  immensely  nflore  violent  tban  any 
ewr^uafce  Of  opbewfal' wHbfn  htiman  ex- 
perieace.  '  In  a  recent  paper  ke  thns  expres- 

aeif  bftiwelf>— ' 

I 

.  ''When  we  see  how  (be  conaideratioa  of  the 
inner  structure  of  the  Alps  has  been  pajssed 
over  by  some  casual  visitors,  who  seek  to  ac- 
cotmt  for  nancb  of  the  main  outlines  of  the 
eiMPth^f  e9ii«rtild  agencies,  and  who  have  gone 
m  iv  m^mm  -to  rafcr  to  iee-aotton  the  eccea* 
Ti^ba  of  A%tfpm^im  isd  kka  \mmm^  whkli 
tft.nrtntip^  OfU?*  a»fiil<giii>a  mA  olhtr  «bU 
ana  obseiTMit  thintepi  are  munifr^Uy  due 
U)  older  |;:eo1offical  forcaa.  we  iall  b^ek  on  the 
exclamation  oi  one  of  the  sturdiest  veterans 
ainong  Alpine  explorers,  the  late  Leopold  von 

"    "   *aoc    * 


Bach,  who,  when  the  extreme  glacier  doctrines 
Wiire  coming  into  IMdoB  sad  wero  teiidtng  to 
vUHtMito  ihetilidT  of  aMthsIke  «oiMlMed  to 
betemefeekii7,lele(iUafcBee%  tnitecseUuMd 
^'  0  aaaoto  de  &mmm%  #»  pn>  Mbii." ' 

Sir  Roderick  is  thus  an  nncofttpromfsfng 
ot>|MMttt^  Ibe  yomiger  sbhooT.  And  vet- 
emn  M-h«'i«;  iiid  oeitiitantiT  see  Mm  In  the 
thick  of  Hie  fmf :  whertierlfl  be  at  a  learned 
•o^ty,  or  in  1m  pagee  of  *  Scientific  journal, 
tkere  Is  t^  inioititeaislle  anthor  of  'dihiria,* 
fifbtiog  wHh  seemfnglyali  the  vigonr  ettd 
iwieh.wMeli  1m  vhdwedtliiHT  years  ago.  In 
%m  eonoHKlliif  clMpter  of  *  SilnriA '  he  etafide 
up  i*#atly  -for  th«  older  feiA,  hie  leal  fbr 
^raiek  leads' liiK  eveft  to  quit  for  a  little  his 
iflViAnilo  MkiTlaii  i^kHMw  in  order' to  plAce 
BMM9  diiilMly  oA  record  his  opposition  to 
«#  s^eailMloti  tlaH-wosld  rob  the  moantains 
Mod  ^1^  of-ftfiT'  tHJtttetf  of  the  dignity 
«Hi*8li  «  oilastropMe  oHghi  la  supposed  to 
teve  lANVRiied  ilpoti  theiu. 
-  9b«  «iitifig4fflsttiifitlili»«oirtn^eh^fetftHfh>m 
ft  certaJir  bMle^  of  ^greemeftt  It  Is  admired 
4Ai  M  bands  tHttbe  efnet  of  Iheeitrth  has 
bm  bi»iwii  «««l  "'a»lan»d;  att4  tlM  these 
t<a»etf  lyf  ^atetyotiri  aio^'^eraent  «re  of  all 
«ffBB/«ome  g(^  bacltlotHf^Caflibi4M  times, 
iiMetillieK  Are  e«M«lk#»^  plte«  at  tbe  ]fras- 
«ftl#>ofli<0i«.  Tb«'im«  school  of  geok^sta 
VNitaliina  ik  iitth^  present  frregtn  ffrfneff  of  ont- 
Hm^  ■!#  dlnotlN^' d€e  ^  IneiMi'  dlsM^MjeuAi  of 
.M»»«r«et,*afid  tli(ti^6ftfte(i««lytlf  1ft 
YfmMmAm  ii«d  iralteyi -w«  peeseen  iVi  greit. 


measnre  Ae  nrnneral  ^eofertoar  of th«  twrfS^oe. 
They  admit  raat  rtiMiing  waters  have  same 
times  widened  and  deepened  theii  efaatiQela ; 
Chat  frost  and  general  atmospheric  waste  have 
towct^  mountain  snmoiHs ;  that  glacioni  liave 
helped  to  wear  down  the  rocks  over  wluch 
tihey  have  moved ;  that  the  sea  has  eaten  away 
large  portions  6f  the  solid  land.  Bat  the  j 
hold  that  the  infittence  of  all  theee  agexicies 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  qnito  Insignificant ;  and 
that  It  was  *the  grand  subterranean  forces 
which  truly  gave,  in  very  early  ages,  a  leading 
impress  to  the  broadly-marked  featares  of 
monntahi  and  valley — features  which,  bow- 
ever  since  modified  oy  atmospheric  i^encice^ 
hare  never  been  obliterated,  and  which  are  as 
eternal  as  the  snows  and  glaciers  of  the  Alps 
are,  in  a  broad  geological  sense^  casual  and 
ephemeral. 

I  There  cati  be  no  donbt  that,  as  wo  bave 
already  rcfmarked,  this  view  is  at  once  the 
obvious  one.  It  naturally  suggests  itself  to 
er«ry  one  who  contemplates  a  group  of  lofty 
mountains,  or  who  finds  himself  in  the  deep 
shadow  of  a  vaflley  with  a  sweep  of  precipice 
and  rookjr  scarp  around  him.  And  as  it 
re<Juire8  fbr  its  credence  no  ^  geological 
kbowledge— as  indeed  it  existed  long 
before  geology  had  a  being — it  has  natural- 
ly acquired  an  ascendancy  which-  will  not 
be  easily  overthrown.  Keverttelss,  its  verisi- 
militude forms  no  reason  why,  alter  ally  it 
may  not  be&lse.  Its  opponents  maintain  that 
tHis  plausibility  has  given  it  ahold  which  has 
been  hurtful  to  the  progress  of  sound  goology. 
They  remark  that  it  naturally  mielcads  the 
€^igttanH  obeervers  who  have  rushed  into  the 
fray ;  but  that  it  should  still  sway  the  minds  of 
men  who  are  In  other  respects  able  geologists 
they  regard  as  matter,  if  not  for  aorpriae,  at 
least  for  re^t 

•  Two  hm  objections  against  It  are^  ^^Igcd 
at  the  outset  In  the  first  place,  it  ignores 
the  foct  that  Above  the  present  snr&ee  of 
lAounfain  and  valley  there  once  lay  bnn- 
dreds  or  thousands  of  feet  of  solid  rock, 
which  has  since  been  removed.  If  we  coald 
restore  t^is  missing  material  we  should  fill 
up  every,  valley  and  bury  every  mountain. 
It  oould  not  have  been  removed  by  aubter- 
mnean  movements,  let  these  h&ve  been  what 
they  m«y.  It  has  been  worn  off  by  tome 
snrjace-action ;  and  the  only  forces  by  whidi 
this  eonkl  Imve  been  effected,  so  for  a$  we 
know,  are  those  same  powers  of  waste  which 
afro  wearing  away  the  rocks  istill.  fience  it 
H '  manifeist,  say  tiie  '  denudationists,* .  that 
whatover  may  have  been  the  original  contour 
of  dhe  suHhce,  Huttoti^s  dictum'  must  be  tree 
that  the  present  moim tains  have  been  left  by 
the  erosion  of  the  valley  and  the  valleys 
have  been  holloaed  out  oy  the  water  d^«kfe- 


iov9« 


and 


ikfm^  c^CMoatM' 


v^ 


iny  iff  tlM  notmiMSC  I»  tto  MMftd  pUo% 
diu  exphnalioii  wb^jr  ovetWoks  th«  dmid*» 
don  wbioh  is  ill  pfOffM^  AoeM^iqg  (#  lim 
riew  BOW  oombtted,  Ibe^iftiAg  fetUmt  pf 
moofilMn  AiKi  iBUhj  were  improMid  imiob  ik« 
nuiace  doruig  'f^ry  MiHy  .age*;'  IMJ  IM 
reieirid  to  aft  tb«  ^ah«ii|ifiiJ  gatlkie,  wkich 
ctB  oidy  luivo  been  but  indkiglj  modified  bj 
atmoipbefie  ageneiee.  But  m  bm  r^ceftUjr 
beeiiikewiit  the  tale  £<  wtil^bFtboeeeg^ 
ciei  ie  even  now  ae  Eafikl  tbat  tbe  nountauNl 
ud  Talleya  omild  net  retain  tJbeir  paileat  ottt> 
lioes  eTan  dHrin^  Ike  paliiDg  of  a  %\u§^ 
geologieal  formation.  la  aeaMswbere  aboat 
four  or  five  miUion  of  ^eara  tbe  pretaat  aea* 
tioeate  will  b%  walked  mfo  tke  aea  by  alsMa* 
pberie  waata^  Tkana  are  bat  two  w«ya  of  ea» 
cape  from  tMa  dileoMKa :  eitbar  the  intorval 
which  baa  abiptcd  aiaoa  ike  *  aboriginal  mik' 
iinefl*  were  ia^ieeped  upon  tbe  ms&yce  n  ia 
shoiitkaib  the  exidtiag  afeaciea  of  denqdation 
bare  not  k*d  lime  V>  abblerale  tkam,  la  wbick 
ease  Ike  whale  ef  gec^ieal  hif  tory  will  be 
coispria^  wilhin  a  few  knadred  tkouiand 
jtm;  or  tbe  for^aa  of  deaadatioa  mnrt  have 
been  idle  until  recent  imm^  and  the  rate  of 
wiito  moat  be  ioftaitelT  more  rapid  aew  than 
it  baa.e^r  bean*  It  la  needleta  to  aay  tbat 
both  of  tkeeo  dedactions  are  oppeaad  U>  tba 
wh^leeofreatofffeelogieilevidancet  and  must 
be  i^)eeted  oa  aU  sidoa. 

Tbe  objeati<ma  preaetoUd  by  Ihe  iacta  of 

dttodalion  have  been  aapposed  to  be  met  by 

theidmiaaiowof  ppwarftil  traaalatioaiof  waler» 

vhiek  aoddealy  iw^  away  vait  maitea  of 

Tock  and  eicavated.  vaUey*.    It  »  evidanli 

bowerer^lkat  those  wbaoffer  tbia  eaplapatioa 

iniealily  rtiira&daribaargBneat;forif  oaee 

they  admit  tfaai  Ibe  vaMeva  have  been  dae  la 

deiodation  tliey  yieM  Oia  ehief  point  for 

which  tkeiroff^onaataaoata^d.  Tkeqoaatioa 

*»  to  wkelkar  Ibe  ^QMa  waa  Kidder  or  grad^ 

ttal  cito  ba .  4iaaaa4ad  on  iU  o«n   marili^ 

^^i^ty  eowoeivaUe  nek  of  walev  aant  over 

a  MnatiT  by  aa  earthquake  shock  could  dig 

<>Qta-TMlay  aiay  wetl  be  donbted.    Theat 

o^iadeed^  ol^eelioaa  af  wiiioii^kiD^  wkiak 

>«Mt»  at  to  tender  this  notion  of  tke^bcW 

^  aMdba  Mbadea^Uiiifta  antaaabla^    It  a^af 

b«  eaaagk  ta  point  wait  tkal»  ia  ^rite.of  what 

^kataaAm  mid  to  the  eoatiMry,  tbare  ia 

^l*afrQ4f  iallafavortobefeuad.aiDoag 

Uif9io!(^JMaliaaord*.  'nafc'depeaiUeaaad 

^taaiitiea  are  pnmmm  laMpaiaUy.  eon- 

^^'4  aa.  aalpon  the  truth  of  ^hioh  k 

^NmedbyftocM.    IC A^i^AMiattiaraiik 

^  nur  teeU  at  oUae  mm^^kd »  valley,  tba 

^""H  «(  iMieffial  QMaam  Vaokl  be  awapl 

*^:i«t(K  laaiaplaae  a(  depaii^  wk^  we 

3<>t|)aiaJfcati>sjlagiatoiQaanfai^gaaiin> 
im44ki4aHaa«ra«kl  baar  ^ituMto  ito 
"■'i^.aMliaaiAMfoaciR.   D(9Mwli«l  tUi 


kiad>  tkaD>  oqgbt  ^\m^  fifi^m»t  ^ftcar- 
reaaaaiioag  tka^dologioal  fcraiatiens^  But 
we  are  not  aware  of  a.  ai#i|^  .undoubted  io^ 
ataoee^  iiU  theao-oaUad  eMaplea  .praaent 
nofeatnrea  wbick  aae  not  neadily  ej|>Iainedb3f 
pk^i^maaa  witUa  bWM^aaperienoe. 

U  we  laleat  apfw  what  deupdatioa»  or  the 
laaioval  af  aoUd  Tf^  reaUy  iiiTalve%  we 
shall  be  led  to  pei^caive  that  all  sarb  bypotb^ 
asea^aa  those,  wbieb  infgtke  the  ag^aov  of 
bugs  debadeai  er  e^'^  those  wkiak  attrib^a 
tbe  cbitf  akara  to  the  AbF|p4pn|;  powairaof  the 
sea,  proceed  opoa  a  total  nisQOftc^Hipn  of 
lbetraoaataiaoftki»,gieatprooessi  Bcivpa 
it  ia  fampved  by  laiKung. vatei^  tbe  rock  kaa 
beaa  coraadad  «a4  s^Aeaed.  by  atiaospberia 
oaatqa.  Tbe  yearly  tribato  of  silt  bMrp0 
from  tba  laad  te  the  sea  ia  the  reaalt  of  tbia 
aet  and  dee<^^  tbe  aiaaaiaa  aanr  away  tbe 
deeoiif]^osed  rock  which  ia  washed  ii4e  tbei»i 
or  wh}cb  thi^  themselves^  derive  from  tba 
sidea  aad  bottqaia  of  thair  ^aane|a»  Xha 
soddaa  #xcavivMaai,a»d  i9«a»«al  af  a  ii^ 
taasa  ef  aiUd  poaQMtateneia  a.  pknaaaieaoa 
whiah  we  yaatam  ta^  ragiwd  aa  a  physieal  ifl» 
poiaibility*  Cerlaialy  a#  Miftoy  la  nataie  - 
at  preaant  kaowa  or  coaceiaiile  eonld  aacon^ 
pliahit 

Tbe  gaologista  cf  tb%  yuttonian  aebooI» 
wko  Baaiotain  tkaV  ia  the  lonaaHion  of  •f^i^ 
taasa  of  vaUapa)  af^yar^aaraaas^  aad  of  lam% 
denudation  kaa  hafln  tba  ahiaf  paanos^  are 
ckafg^d  with  ignon^^  the  efiect-  of  na4er* 
fraaad  noveaftsMu  Iha^asnal^kMi  iaaoiar 
jnatifiedt  we  tbinki  tkattbtf  d^pc^fretaMtr 
ly.re&r  l#  Ike  .taacaa  ^  tWe  aaoraacieata  aa 
perbapa  they-  might  <Uv  .Thia  evidaatly 
ariaea  not  bo9^  tbw  igparaMa  of  tha.pivoeB 
of  fractorsa  and  afbaatval%  bat  ratbar  becatwf 
they  take  Iheaa  fflaefr  for  -giaatedt  aqd.  m> 
caediae  ap#a  tbeafi  aa  yidi^otaaK  >nd  taa^ 
ader  ail  allowaitqe  kff  .U^  iftfliMBfe  of  aack 
iateraal  disiarbaaee^^it  is  .ia.  |b«  9aNa  tiy 
aarfiice  antioa  that  4ha  yalUys  and  >n>w>»t%ia» 
m  th^  at  pras^at  aaiaV  Wa  been  earvad 
oqt  Thsjf  fa^id  that  po  foaAUr  iaA  laaai  af 
laad  afiaisadiJ^.MibtanMMP»i«aa6y  abava 
tba  oaean-layek  thaa  it  b^giaa  la  ^  atlackaa 
by  iai%ftaat|  al«ea»Mu»d  Ae  athidr  saUirial 
fitfcei^and  tkafc  ti|Ma-by  dagrM  eWa^  4]K|t 
Ip9  theai«elvea  a  ifftpni  of  taUc^n  wbereby 
the daMaaoa pt  Iba  landt  lafMriad  da«a  te 
tha.aai.  Zt.  Ai»t  tha  mim^i  waten*  il  it 
aaidv-waaM  natwaUy  iaka  ti^  .kajlawa  that 
ehaqaad  la  eMfe/tpPt  ^ apffaiiad^twfiMt 
bat  lba»a.haU»waawiaH  mwalaalfelaaiyaU 
jMMMaace»  te.  thair  oii|^  focfi%  aa  99^ 
aftar  .age  tha  imi  aantteaad  .ta  bar  iMiP 
ar^. .  eioMl  aiid.vaUeya.afabl  llkiai>bggfr 
aimlad».M<l4ht  ^ntky^Vliaw  Mm  4a  ea^ 
ence  are  pointed  to  aa  showing,  bfiAlyir 
tiaa'ac^nNat  tolba'graaA'aa4#f  a«rry^ng 


M 


^.\*  CTP*  jlvdtUrW6Kr  jnEfw^HMoH 


JWy, 


off  lire  ««rpltM  wilt»^,  4hAt  1h«j  eM  •(»»▼« 
becm  d«<fto««  odiWfMielkim  t«^M-«MMh« 

•  The  ojhjeeOlMe  wfaiek  hive  bee*  raieed  ^ 
the  ftdopilM  c^  Cbe«»  f kWe  iHtrf  ft*  tlie 
present  be  gi*9a}NKl  titi«k»  two  b^Adk  In  tN 
fiM  plaee,  H  is  eobtefid«d  Ibnt  ihe  TaAsys 
fiiyd  -ri^r-rftviiies  eoniyii  wilMti  HhutrttHei 
proofii  of  their  c<maexkm  wfth  s^btenAatMM 
iiioreme«t8.  Tbie,  hdw«Ter,is  m  aMer^tm 
^i^  k  «to«^f  4ei4^  'by^fbe  bitkit^en  itt 
the  p<m€ffft  ol  the  4ott^itfg  ftgesl^  iHi^ 
niaibtAiD  tbftt  hrtki^  txMnple  of  »  taUejr 
^MlM-  can  be  eh«%ft  t«  ^oinetde  n^th'if  Hne 
ef  frtMAti^  tbw6  tni  MOfvi  vlidre  H  elm  be 
proved  tiMit  i)o*  Boeli  eoliioMieftee  exwt*. 
Tbef  fartlie^  relMt  Hbflft"  it  ii  i^ly  ft  beg- 
ging ^  ibe  qveiAionr  to  b^  jkov^'  wb^n  the 
calaslvopfhbtB  fimt  Meeit  that  -vtAteys  kre  due 
toofMctfire,  and  then  pbliH  to  the  eiriMenoe 
of  the  yall^yt  «e  ptoof  of  tbe  aeMrtion.  The 
preecnee  of  a  dkloeation  is  not  «  nmtt^ 
wMseb  caiR  akrnf*  be  Mkie  e«l  at  a  gl*Aee, 
btit  ffhfcbf  etften  Jsiutou^  luMh  esawftil 
iM»nitniy.  €k>iftieof  AtlaigettliQleft  kii<y4mi« 

*  fhw  eoiTBtry  nboMf  iio  ftjfiMfe  at  the  ani^Mse 
wbieb  wotiKi  }#ad  to  a  MiipMon  of  their 
presence.  Th^  are  marked  hj  no  long  Mm 
dfravhie  or  rtttUf^  whtle,  t>ft ^  eilh^r  band, 
ev«u  th<d  Ji^epeet  nvnes  aAd  the  hrgeflt 
#alkijs  t^ftntB^v^  •eldoHi*bi^>pen  to  ftM 
nlong  ptvfud  Ihiee  i»f  di«loeitie«.  - 
-^  la  ther8eeoad'plhoe,Ch«#t>pe«en1ft^the 
denudation  Iheorj  eonten4't«il  by  aop^wdr 
6i^  raifi,  ffort,  Jee»  ctraaiMMf  efr  the  eea,  ooald 
4h#  phetodtoMtoa  in  qoeitkNii'ba^  beea  pr#- 
duMtf.  ^eyasierttbMaiv^ra  Merely  xieep^ 
em  cban^ete  afheady  uMile  Mrtb«in,  and  m 
te^'io  triitog  U  exiMt,  IdM  in  ib9  long  hie^ 
tetf  .ef  %be  p«i  therir  iaAiBMe  viiiT  be  die^ 
Mfarde^;  -thftt  tlis  abiiiiii  to  epeak  of  the 
^genfle  faitt-ftbaa  -beftveft'^  «a  eftpable  of 
iH>A^  o«i  attj  gW»afc  g^elbgioal  «ha»gcr; 
«fld  thai  <ev0«  gliSterf  oati  do  IMie  m^t% 
titoft  poMifth  afid  AiiMr  the  Iwfd  Mcka  ^f«» 

WMob  I4#f  iMnc '  Bjp  nuneh  Ibsa  lAostltt* 
•fptikvm  aad-OhWlMty  eMborat*d  argvihtint 
W  hiMiB  yelP  Mill-  <oi  M»<  hMaeh  ef  «h(i 
l«l^  iitbit  ^#«%#i»%liibk  aatkeyear 
184a,  by  ifi  ilie«.cl»  B^Mwoitt,  ia  kb 
«L«ip»w  d^^Mbtogie'PMifiia^'-  H««ilei* 
nbtttwr  ^'bMMi  attH^dhtes'  diMttga  lbe«^ 
aand  e^H^  tfctfWicd  ywtrybftcKftnd  »iiaeai 
vnm  %Hw  vmn  -vI'  iDAr  i^wHn^  *  pMaefvaUMi 
«AMa'gb«d'gHKiB&  Ibr^lMMIi^  ltal'4he 
MHbee  d  ft^0Mllr3J  MMtia#isv  4o  hbUoiMS 
mtio*  iMMoi-'MiQ^  ttppMbuMer-  iHrtwiia 
ONf  i^eliblo«iil'4t  hi^  «yiM  baaiiiii»  • 

«hd'dfikMiifiM  bt«iM»  If  #hi^t* 

^^'ApM,':hMtitaftM|i4M  «M'«lNA'%ftrf 


fMT  I«e«ettr  thief  tboiber  of  TCfmliiiy  an- 
ihiaMes  md  \mmgm  thmt  tethiieia,  It  would 
ftot  be  jdlflwH  CO  sh9«r  UrMF  tbe^preaorauion 
of  (Old  ib«ts  amd  timraii  ia  hi  ^bonafl^s  of 
eatfei  b^  »•  meiaMs  ao  p^Wbat  aa  la  alliged ; 
that  the  standSag  stones  ivhibh^mna  tiiU  anct 
do  net  fbmifih:  an^pfoof  thai  tba  soil  sMaad 
tt««ti  baa  ntdeittone^  «o  ■ohaiiy    »  atale- 

tived  by  the  onttbev  of  atoftaa  tying  prMtme; 
aia4  that?  4bf  one4eg1blr4oMriptiOQ  iDora  tkao 
two  Of  iktrm^  eettortea  old  St  wMdd  b«  «aay  to 
Amish  scorca  whigh  have  bean  obttl^vted 
mfter  fl  '§9m  genendiona.  Bvl  e^m  if  ail 
theioaaMn^oos  WMojuat,  and  if  itdovldbe 
oonehtoitely' trroved  that  liar  a  the«sai»d,or 
tmo  thotaattd  yenrsi  eoitahi  haatan  intNio- 
mtm^  had  tiDdergoao  mo  appreeMbl*  alteta- 
tiofi,  wodd  tbeiaftretiae  hops— >ily  he  jaet, 
that  tberelbra  raisi  <fpOBty  atiiMnwi  and  the 
oth«r  meleorio  agaato  lof -Aaeay,  eiweia^  no 
material  iififkkeooe  apon  tiie  atiHha«  <€  the 
earth!  A  prooiMwhkh  ^  two^  tb#aand 
ye«a  baa  not  effMed  any  iMV^eptibfte  altara- 
tion  on  eettain  parte  of  the  emi'a  aoHace 
may  yet  hafio'  baili'ih|4d  foaoogh  in  the; 
eonree  ef  ^  geokgtcAl  agea  %o  h«ra>4r«riged  | 
th<e  naoat  slupeiidotia  ahaagea  ipoa  that  sar- 
§Me  SB  a  whole. " 

Tbem  k  ow*  tiiethod  of  finveMftgvtilig  this 
subject,  first  suggested  a  gmdH  ausAf  y%an 
ago,  and  only  reeeitljr  rerifod,  which  pram- 
iaes  to  i^mish  -the^  geolog^Bfc  with  -mectmAe 
data.  7%e  loes  which  tho  aOTlao#  of  a 
oootrtry  nadefg^a»  mtfy  be.iipproirinMlriy 
iheNBored '  by  tba  aaaouM  '^f  sadiasaat  re- 
nioved  U9m  it  by  Its  diffMeat  riven, 
hfeasnremdnta  and  -calMatiMtt  hathivWitb 
mor^  or  lest  earo,  been  'tuaia  In  WHooi 
Hre^thie  most  ela^oMta^betug  tboaa  4i  the 
Vttited  (Btaiea  «drr«r  ^-  ti^^  Miaaiarippi, 
wheaoa^  'it  appeart  4hfli  th«  wailav  of-'rivieffs 
eootaifast- about  '^^  of -te  balk  of  mad. 
The  arer4go  discharge  44  water  %n^  mmA 
nmotant  of  aodhaft  bdlBf>kwawv,  i^la-e»y 
to  ealcohile  the  tetid  %ni|«at  aaaaCi^  of 
eedkneat  canried  bya  «lfMf  tO'  th«  «MU  '  I( 
ihOMOvo^  we"kiow  'tba  'aM«t<>of  th<  «am 
wMkk!  the  rlve^dralh%:MMl  tfibM  wftia^ of 
ooQfte  it  •dor^«ied'Jit«  b«rden  pf  ^tt^iwwein 
•Boertahi  bf-s  «ifliple«]«ee  ofiitHiaiMHia^iaw 
Wtaeh^'tha  i(4io}e'l>atn>  elf  Aihwgo'Jiistti 
gOAoral  )«ral  rowori^d^ih  ono  wtiii  'iC<»p- 
near8,iM»  tha  JaiiW'iWhl^h  fcawndwriy 
«eeb  -  eMlaoted,  Ihat  'otfu^ft/iaMrage  teae* 
«4Mr«  aimf^  t-f^  {ikrt-tif>iPi>«t^  iSrWpo* 
i%W>oiii^off  <iotfiiioiit'%difihi»  <af  »^#fe^ 
bitthft    llilawil4aaifo«Mftwl>«M  li  fiOO 

n^mttoikBfQtiiiiihm^  ii>oito>i»i4dfa»d 

Ilie4[hw-thift^id>i1iiihiiltijiwiah<ii>iiwiiii 
amy  lttpMit4^iffe^xpoitf4lfiMiliMMa^tha 


amd  JM»i»MSMMilo/^«b0te^. 


Ill 


ikgf-*ha^9'  mat  kete  wmmB  •f  wbtt  iktA 
wMle'k'tvMi  BOV  M«g  tefortr^lheir  «y«ib 
AtllM  pft«ROI  ral9«f  4^ffiidilliw»(CMiil»f 
will  haW  ita  *g«MMtl '  kfvti  loveiMl  bf  • 

pflffltd  1V9MO  'Most  gwnf^li  win  yvoboMy 
ngnd'  a»*  Teif  Wi«f,  yet  wliidi  m^xM  b« 
lonr«9<Kiili<U»^l9W  the  tlislibg  eoitinenli 
te  W  dnort  ealiraljr  imbid  i«lo  tin  «ek 
it  v^ob^iMn,  kawever,  tbAt  th«  ifhole  «af- 
^ti  »6*aMr]ri««o^«offtt  Atm^eqoii^y; 

lir  Mere,  m  M.  <ifr  D—m— ib^atfy  fmtmt^ 
oal^  Ad  doil  is  ptoteeted  by  Teg«UrtR>»*-» 
gtygc— ip  voebmgbd  -for  ^leiy  Icrng  |>orM% 
wfailootUer^flioBe^  flMti  ai  rt«ei^d»  «ikI 
bore  M^  ^^^C!^  eutfir  m  oonpsititively 
nfid  ^Qovf*  Bot  wv*  iti^  apitoffCSoA  tbe 
inHht  Ofttr  the  tegidn  av  wa  aliooae^  witliont 
•iiictbif 'the  Mm  laiai^  «rkiob  is  tHHMt  by 
dWWiag  ^bm  mkaatk  ^vaiitily  «f  aaoKiMift'i^ 
wmid  4rolD  the  basin  by  tba  niimbav  of 
sqiaia/estto^r  araa  tf  dnrimifa.  if  ona 
rock  or  piaaeW^vataRilkaa  auSaml  ao  loai^ 
its  share  moat  bare  fallen  upon  some  other 
part  of  the  district,  Hiub  even  in  an  area 
where  it  may  be  possible  to  point  to  «rell 
presenred  monnments  a  thousand  years  old 
sriiiare,''tt«  Yivar  wblch  dratna  ibat  ar^ 
flM^'daMooilMte  ti«t  Iba  (^cuasti^  4i  silt 
ammally  removed  is  equal  to  a  lowering^  of 
tha^eralatfrfaoeatthenEteof  oaeftotin 
seven  hundred .  aad .  tlnrtfteAts^  as  is  the 
tm  M  pauMWt  tritb  tiss  Kivier  Pa  ITot 
Ibtia:  «a  uMknbtedbf  parts  of  ihe  v&^on 
drained  by  this  river  which  may  bate  bn- 
in§H%  nanwriblii  ckiMip  for  tha^atads  of 
years. 

'■.•^mk^tmmddt^mikdrMm'  tipa»^  IImm  Aspadts 
of  the  subject  witbout  beinjif  iad  io  -fcal  that 
ilis^i*iti4asf  to^ami  the  ooticlttsioB  tkatat 
lheikefMltftM>ol<4iosMti  tb«  vtwttpbaric 
agents  of  waste  are  quite  cofii(MfeBi40!oarve 
safcfct  HiaiusHiM  systaaosicf  i)«mkn<l  wide 
v4lep%aiitf.tfuittba  fveaadt  «i«by«€9«4tens 
Mi^«sithevfiiA^6^  beaa  fA  Mb«ad'  o«V  or 
cannot  have  been  exposed  to  the  acJHDa'  of 
flia^  Walr«Mlslai«B^f<^xnMsaA  lA  «x- 
^Minflirtaaaf  oariediaal  ^*rM.  .«b#iDO- 
<tt^tfc»Chaw'Llib»  egMnt^v^  wy^bf  *e 
|*M)MKMttBMtf  «be  eartbVariHb^  ia^i- 
caled  by  every  little  streaaa  tfal  *Mllai  its 
«UayHNMi|^lka  s^a.  ^  ->  ^  i-  .' 

There  is  on##<ifam  faiilteMlMUihihdIne 
^i»  ea*b^eAw^>wMcb-4b  tMmH^vHf 
V^M  to  m-"^  *iBfdnstmlte»  ^  dM  ithe 
piiiii  iMMT^ifitb^  bti#w'  i^dia  ib  Ab 
nA^tHMsTOMMK^t  Whialfca.  M  W«  wifer 
«^fttM»aia«la£iWtdalp'Mfea4rtevitlA 
■ifc^iMiii  itaril4i>SillihfhM4^tbeAalwa*|t,of 
vater  funiliar  to  evervbody  as  lahM^  i  If 


Hitealuivitkb  Ma  4ni  fb'  de^rctoav^ns  «p  oiber 
HMftflneftls^  fmm  bal6W,  Aiey  wHl  of  co«Me. 
go  tir  to'  scrpDOft  tbe  viaws  <yf 'those  who 
woalA  nfar  tbe  Talieys  stud  ratms  to  a 
stenttar  «rlg)n.  A^d  their  Immense  MnDban 
otar  tte  whole  of  the  tMrthern  porftio*  of 
aor  baaM8phai-0  wiit  alHl  forther  slrefigth«n 
tho  came  ol  tbo  *0<nmikloinBls?  It  is 
pkivthat  no  actiea  of  mere  runninj^ -water 
aould  hw/m  esoataM  these  hollows,  the  bot^ 
tons  baln^do^per  tbanr  tbo  oatlets.  Yet  an 
acaahiation  of  tbem  shows  that,  as  in  the 
oase  of  tbe  valleys^  an  famaease'  aaiM  of 
roek  has  beebr  reiiioved  from  them.  loJa^di 
they  are  in  ^is  and  in  other  respeols  qult^ 
aoavpamMo  t«  talleys,  with  tbo  oee  greet 
<JHst)Dotk>n,  thad  they  are  deeper  timn  the 
ebannets  by  whi^  cbek  lurplas  waters  es^ 
oapa.  If,  therefore,  it  ec«)d  be  proved  that 
laka^hasins  have  generUty 'been  caused  by 
tobterraneaD  isovements,  the  theory  of  the 
esoshre  ortghi  Of  valleys  wook)  thefebysu€fet 
h  aarioiia  bk)w.  fet'the  completeness  mA 
ooasidterafy  of  that  theory  some  exposition 
wfMt  be  (bnndwliioh  will  haraMmise wMi tb^ 
deductions' drawa  ft-oA  ^e  other  parts  of 
the  existing  ootitoor  of  tbe  )«nd« 

in  the  year  18M  two  distinguished  geoU 
octets,  woricing  at  this  sobjeet  independently, 
tot 'Suggested  that;  ghusier-«ee  bad  been  con- 
cerned in  the  produetieii  ef  lake-basins.  M. 
do  Ilfofttllel,  ift  a jNtperlre^d  before  the  Oeo- 
iofical  Soole^  of  France,  and  again  more 
ebborat^sty  in  'an  evoelleat  enettioir-read'in 
the  following  yeartothe  luliaft  Society  of 
Katoral  Sdenee,  brought  forward  e*rvdetoee 
to  prove  th«t  tbe  prosont  lakes  of  the  Alps 
had  had  tboir  basins  scooped  for  them  out  <^ 
dMt  anuVir  by  t^  widely-extended  glaeiers  of 
AevjMalpsliM.  HeadtHtftedthat^^lAsins 
bad  bee*  orMiiidly  formed  by  the  elevalofy 
vot^ments-  woiish  -had  upraised  the  chaih  of 
the  Alps.  He-  tbe*  argued  tbsi  the  hollows 
thas'  prodaoed  had  beea  Med  «p  withim* 
ifiense  deposits  of  dottfkva  \  tktkt  "sAei^atde^ 
on  the  ifetthigiD  of  tlio  iey  ages,  these  giaoiSM 
a<Hm^  down-  the'  valliys^ 'and  sloiHy 
]^lo«igbed  oat  these-'  aeeuMalatfons  of  loose 
materlalt :  tbat^  m  the /finat'  -retreat-  of  Hf^ 
ghielera,'  tM  basiM  tk«s  «ce<^p«d  oat  wem  to 
some  'oxtent  'ilMl  'ap  •again  bf  the  il^fH^ 
Mka.tfae<i«e  a*d  !fos«i  theeldsa  o#  the'^aHeya^, 
but  Uiat  wh^lw  Ihhy  wssi^lflttga  Atrfddisp^  ttti 
i^hesrti^B^iMltearriod  iitio  ihotf  was*  ^ro- 
f0tit^rmAy**^bM\  thef 'hA4e  rsmaieed  mi 
ava  w^w  eecaj^Rv  py  sneess  of  ivoflB  ^eiMer* 
(touHhry  lw#ew^,-  aS'Ao  eHaH#y*  orfjto  'of 
e$ch4Millhs  gee%>thia' ekplansilioii  eottlMbed 
lia/aiNaaMS'htyoaid  'tmv9mb  e^^Moiii'tho 
ghMlats  fWSWhlqmiMd  «iMre^i;o  hav^  re^ 
«M«ta4  dettttuhmfoa^fiiies  biiigiftaMy'caaiM 
hyruiiimisuftiai<ia»j  wmbbk  rwfossjir'Bhas- 


IIS 


.iVfla#><;  i1iffa»f  oaJ-JttBflhi. 


Mr, 


9ay»  irbo  had  ^crrotpd  tnuj  jMm  to  tbi 
.study  of  glaoiul  phetod^tia  m  Uii9 oonBtrjr 
aad  in  S«:iUerlii»(l,  ovopossd  an  exfrfaMltioQ 
whUh  b«d  apggoitea  itoelf  to  hkttjnd  boy* 
#r«l  yean  before  be  bad  heard  of  tbat  of  IL 
da  MoHilkU  Uxi  mw  U^at  in  any  aOaopi  ta 
aQ«oaat  for  tbe^  axistence  of  rock-tMuits  by 
aiilling  in  the  ^ency  of  wbieitanaaii  foroei 
|be  aanaa  difficttJUaa  fltarV  i^  tbat  ooeor  wb^ 
valleys  ara  referred  to  »  aimilar  aaoa^.  Ha 
SrsI  vuggestedy  in  1859,  tbat  Boeb  baaiai 
aaifbt  really  be  aaUrely  du«  to  tbe  enoraoaa 
grindim  power  of  glacier-ice^  lo  a  sobae^ 
qttant  yci^r  be  elaborated  lii»  views  in  a  der 
tailed  neuiou',  in  wbiefa  be  called  attention  to 
ibe  signi&caut  fact  thtj,  Jakea  ^re  abtndaat  ia 
tbo»e  coui^triea  wbicb  were  icfd-covered  dnr* 
ing  tbe  g^ial  peQod,  bat  compafatiTely 
raiia  in  tboee  regions  wbicb  were  not  so  af* 
(ect^  He. further  showed  that  tbe  lakes  all 
lay  on  tbe.sites  of  old  glaciers;  ^t  they  did 
ixoli  coincide  with  the  lina  of  any  open  fbf 
^ures;  that  tbey  conid  aot  each  be  the  nsnlt 
of  a  speqial  sqbsidenca  of  the  grouad  or  of 
the  ^at&;  tbat  tboy  ooold  not  have  baaii 
followed  out  by  kpe^  running  water ;  and 
tbat  tbe  only  available  explanation  waa  thai 
thev  ka4  been' slowly  dc^  out  of  the  solid 
;'ock'  hj  the  grinding  action  of  the  vast  maa- 
ses  of  we  whioh  UKHTed  seaward  over  the 
Jand  dunng  tbe  loag  glacial  period. 

Somo  such  ctpla^ioa  was  oeceflsaiy  far 
the  ^oosple^eaeas  of  the  Ruttonian  philoao*- 
pby^  The  vock-bastos  point  to  some  power 
of  erosion  by  which  daep  and  wide  hoilaws 
can  ba.ea^vated.  But  no  siich  p^wer  ia 
furnished  by  rivers  or  by  th^  seig  vor  hy  any 
of  the  other  denuding  forces  iave  glacieir^ee; 
Availi^  itaetf  of  this  additiofiai  apd  p^vi^er- 
/ul  ageirt,  th9  dofUine  th^t  ti^  axiatii^!  oot^ 
liui^i  of  our  so^nory  have  been  carved  out 
p[)^nl/  by  snrfaoe  action,  acquioeB  a  unity 
l^ad  ooosi^teacT  which  afford  strong  evideaaa 
in  it^ifiiroHf.  Appling  to  $o  morely  eoiyee^ 
tOTftl  €)a]9aos»  nor  .dafliWd  by  the  atttpendoas 
mi^aitoda  of  Um  p>hano(aena  which  at  baa  ta 
aaamine.aiHl  oxplaia,  the  Hnttoniaa  pbilqac^ 
fhy  sadulottsly  itddiaa  tha  i^wTkiag  of  axii^ 
^  .aatoie,  ait4  i>y  •  alow  and  inboviana 
vietbod  leii^s  t»  aeaa|iiiaa  in  laipsi  i)rost% 
§M  slaaibrsi  sprinfi,  meisi  imd  ooeaiv  the 
fmk  .that  H^  bee*  nasd  uk  gmviiig  tf^ 
\  ftokUaea  etf  this  aontiaoayu, 
^  Qpaftro^sefli]!!  qon^  «MM  ^  tibaaaik- 
. will aodoa^lf  <)i4» w^.ton  «ilab* 
eni  of  tboteatfi. .  Tbg^-  oa  ^  a«i 
handi  who  «aaiotaia  tt^  al^wyatltii  affeeli 
pf  ipfc.#ay4  mmI  dspranioQ*  w|ll  ba.  ia4  to 
li^fcqQfrMfH  tiM  titoyh«ra.«varli#had,al^ 
jpoA  jdtopiaadt  .IW  ,hm  ablrvaive  4Qtoai>4 
.whils  thoiKW^  Aha  0^r.]iaftd»  H^  -  Wiava 
iA^iPotaa«j  Siiltkfm.mrtmt^ j^fmH^mM 


be  pmveitad  from'fMgaltiDg  tflni  Ika  ntaie- 

maatsaf  the  aavtVaarnaiMqiiira  toboreeof^ 
aiaad.  Whan  the  lw«  achoola  shall  km 
aeaoasnadatod  tMrdilevaMeav  aod^coosto 
a  g^ntoal  agtetoiaAt,  tiwy  iirill  ba  abia  to 
joia  amicaUy  in  wnftin|r  ^  i*^^  ^  ^ 
the  Itoal  onrioiia  <sba4»tor  to  Ike  loag  listoiy 
a£  osur  pknat--tho  stoi^. af  its  oatar  sMks. 
Seaaery  will  be  ^diad  bf  tham  aa  a  part  of 
iiiair  aoieoaa,  doi  laaa  than  the  naafcal^Bsatk. 
The  ooaiaea  of  the  laadaoaj^  wall*  form  ii 
th^  ayea  aa  asaanliai  •  part  of  iha  gialepi- 
aal  iirvesligatMQ^rf  a  diatrint  aa  40  maw  m 
varioas  fenaattoaa  awl  ilData'  a«t  of  'Whish 
the  toadaoape  haa  baea  fransed.  Tbey  will 
tboa  open  up  a  new  and  wade  awefiMie  of  sp- 
pioaoh  to  dieiraofeaac  "ooawhciofa  wifllw 
opHk  to  every  aaaMd  waylsrar.  Tbay  will 
attract  to  tbe  stody  an  ef^sr-prrowii^  noadtor 
of  lollewara ;  thej  will  ftim»h  am  wcreaang 
aosirea  of  pieaiara  to  koadreda  of  nadan  wlio 
have  BO  Opaorlnnifcy  of  e^ar  booamiag  eeol- 
Ogista  \  and  ttey  will  pwh  to  gootogy  afroik 
aad  pDwerCftl  Qblm  to  aa  ioi^itawl  shaitia 
thesetanaa^adnaation  of  aor  krinseb,  ^. 


L<!Blaah«lSchaaUawto«    €kMiBg»;  ItN' 

2.  PofawiiwyftyAs  '^tmd.    Sdlil  T€Ui^ 

fold,  &TiP.  Oaoaii,  IMi. 
3*  Nifvus  Tkdmmts  Adaffimmm  Xalto> 

rwm.    Df.  WittKlm  Btodarr   Atatlgait^ 

1861. 

.  Xwjasari    rnyttm    i/#DiMwsa   ^m^^ 

1498. 
ft.  Adm^idfum    0pm  '  JMtkM  AMi^- 

LuflAuii,  l«2f , 

^  JhMMiMi    fir  Bobwt  BI«H  if.Bl 

<•  JX  'MMUmOaUt  l{f   XWWfVfa^  aoip^*^^ 

ilaf'^  4}WMM»iai<&  /Uajd(AiMMH^^ 
ia.  OeUatftoti  hf  tL  Q.  Baba.    Loadw» 

/«M.   .Br&  CkBakai   iMdaH^lBft?* 
'  #1  t/^aaarrvii  o^  ■«■■'  JSdt/^d  AKf^joim  im^ 

M.  •  OaUaetod  by  Jatoea  Omri^  S^ 

isandoa^lifiiu 
10.  ADieikmary  of  SptMtkPmtmM'Bf 

JiihsiiflBliiaa.iiMjQa,lt^     if  m    . 

P.CibCUtet    FlMiiMm   •<*  !  ' 
I2i  i^lil^  Af3W<<pldia4i>tlPi  awtii  >*■» 

.  ^a»4V/FteJiiUMtofiWi^ilM%48i&t 
l«j  airwtiftjWeiito^  fVawMaf  aari'iS*^ 
.  pMMMl'B^!ii'LBlM^ai<t<Ol««to 


Jk^^Mir  JiMimU  dhd[  JtfMbrA. 


lit 


14  Wii  mKt  Wudom  from  Wmt  4fiioek 

OfipUiD  ILF.  BortoD.    London,  1866. 
l$»    Scots   ProverU.    By.  Allnn    Bamsnju 

EiSnbWtfb,  1707* 
16,  Movers    Proyerb^  4lphabetxoally  Ar* 

tomged^    Looddn^  1804. 
n«  SeUct  Pfidvtrbs  «/  all    JfaHans.    By 

Tkomaa  FieUins.    LoodoiH  16^ 

18,  Jhwperis  qf  alj  H'atiout^  Qefnparedj  .Et^ 
piamed^  and.  Hhutrakd.  By  Walter  H. 
Kelly.    London,  1861. 

19.  JFhnwrA9anJ/A#trZrmoM.  By  Richard 
CbaDtvix  Trai^cb,  DJ>.  Fourth  edition. 
Lonxloii,  185  7. 

Wianoic  maaifoits  berialf  in  divera  fonof^ 

bnt.aekbm  peAaps  in  any  more  acocolably 

or  iipprcesiialy  than  when  iha  clothes  henea 

ittproveEbial  gvke.    Reading  and  obeenar 

tionhave  aome  mark  on  mindt  of  any  oal>> 

hKB»  and  the  reoak  (d  anth  impremm,  In  its 

noflt    popolar  and  p^rhapa  most    doiafala 

,  form,  ia  the  *profart>; '  the  ooiner  of  whidi 

;  doea  not  indeed  traaamil  hit  name  with  the 

,  gift  of  condensed  wisdom  ha  boqneaths  to 

petteiity,  bat  in  his  namekssness  enjoys  an 

inyaartality  of  popcilar  kfoor  suefa  as  faUsto 

the  Jot  of  few  orations,  or  poemsy  or  trealisea 

ConsideratioDs  of  this  kind  seeaa  to  jnsti^ 

.  tbaft-dan.  of  definitions  of  a  proTorb  which 

make  ita^iaeasnee  to  ha  'wvdcmi  in  brieC* 

,  While  Arivtotle  ipeaks  of  Pro^Slfe  as  '  rem* 

I  naali  y/Ao^  oo  aaoannt  of  their  sbortnsas 

{ sad  eorreatness,  have  been  sa? ed  out  of  the 

^«eek  and  niiaa  of   ancioot   Pbiloaophy,^ 

AgrioeAa  deelaraatbam  to  ha  *  short  sentaneea 

iDto  whUky  aa  iu  ralea,  Iha  aneianta  have  cora«- 

I  fWMBd  ItfisJ    i;^nt  ThoMuia  Fuller  ckeAned 

\  It*  modi  nsatter  dacooted  into  few  words ; ' 

^  sad  JaaMs  Bk>walL '  a  great  deal  of  weiglHt 

wiapt  iq>  in  a  little; '  nw  is  the  nuhlem  da» 

laition^ « the  wisdMS  of  many  and  the  wit  of 

one,'  analiied  to  theae,  if  it  eonreys  the  idea 

tbst  the  pcevarb  nbees  before  na  i|i  wittf 

oaneiaeneas  th«i>ilh  of  wisdom  that  has  been 

oftiu  ennnoistaa  less  eompendioosly.    Acea- 

lata  definition  is  always  a  haid  mattery  and, 

Botleait,  the  definition  <tf  a  prorark    Gaiab^ 

%  one  or  tw:o  salient  porats,  we  are  apt  to 

<wlook  others.   *  Shortness,  salt,  and  signifi- 

Q^Bce/  iK)^  by  Howell  as  essantaal.to  ap^o- 

^^ will,  as  Arel^isbop  Tknneh  jastly  ra- 

niarks,  apply  to  the  epigniw  with  canal  fit- 

^ ;  .And,.aa  the  same  writer  shews, '  brt^vity, 

poukj^  and  wit '  will  not  make  a  saying  # 

P'MdbiWiilioiil  tbaandomoBsent  of  popwv 

j^plsnoa.    Irasaraa  deftwea  •  prorert>  as 

!p«lebre  diclom,  ^fti  qtAiiiarti  tovHate  in- 

♦Ig^Vbu);  tbopf^  *^-' 

wwl  enough,  the 

^^y  not  «f  tka  esaaaee  of  a  piorerb. 

'^Mag   aih^r  raadeqnaia    definitio&e,  wa 

▼ou  cxxT.  L— 8 


»' is  from  l 
rd';  and  / 
nports '  a  • 


tbopgi  the'*'  celebre  dictnm  *  re 
,  the  latter  part  of  the  definition 


keeovt  to  at^mology^    « Preireibf9m 

/ira,  *pnblidy,'  and  wrftiwii,  *  a  word 
the  Greek  correlati? e  parceifiia,*  imports 
li^  roadside  eipression.'  IfVhether  ^ada» 
biliim '  may  be  traced  to  <  ad  agendnm  aptnm* 
is  more  problematiaal ;  bnt,  if  so,  it  points  to 
a  distinction  between  'provei^nth'  and 
'adaginm,'  the  latter  embracing  the  moral 
side  of  the  former  and  more  general  word. 
At  all  events,  the  verbal  interpretation  of 
proweHmtmj  putcemia^  and  tlia  Spanish  refran 
(a  refereado)  tends  to  shew  that  triteness, 
eommon  nsage,  and  popnkr  acceptance  are 
aascntial  featntes  of  the  proverb.  To  this 
-Cooper  testifies  in  his  ^iWanms*  (1584), 
where  he  englishes  'proverbinm,' ^an  old 
sayed  sawe;'and  James  Howell,  erer  a 
great  anthority  when  proverbs  are  on  tha 
tapis,  attaches  the  same  importance  to  po^ 
pnlav  aooeptaace  when  be  wens  proverbs  to 
^natonl  childrett  hgitimaled  by  preacription 
and  long  traet  of  ancestriaU  time/  Tmly 
thair  parentage  ie  involved  in  mystery :  &ey 
canaot  daim  the  advantages  of  rapk  and 
pteatigo^-they  are  nnable  to  point  to  i11n»- 
trioas  pvogenitoia — yd;  never  were  fbundlmgs 
less  in  a  poaition  to  fed  their  sitaation,  for 
while  they  have  become  the  comtnon  charge 
and  proper^i  they  meet  in  society  a  wel^ 
come  that  never  fails  or  flnctnates  in  hearti^ 
noss  ■  whidi  is  more  than  can  always  be  said 
for  lengthier  lucubrations  of  acknowledged 
wisdom. 

Of  fonndlings,  it  might  be  mged,  it  were 
lost  labour  to  investigate  the  genealoffy. 
And  yet  in  the  case  of  proverbs  this  is  hardly 
so.  Tbooffh  the  sire  may  remain  unknown  to 
tho  end  of  time^  it  is  possible  to  trace'  np 
many  a  proverb  to  remote  antlqaity,  and  es- 
tablish its  eUum  to  precedence  trough  many 
flmieratioBs.  Often  may  the  cations  find  all 
Hie  raciiement  of  the  chase,  in  hunting  a 
proverb  from  coantry  to  country,  perhaps 
after  all  only  to  lose  the  seent»  aad  not  ma 
it  to  earth.  The  nations  and  hmg^ages  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Afriea,  have  each  ahd  all 
their  special  stores  of  wit  and  wisdom  in  the 
diape  of  proverbs;  yet  in  dl  and  each  there 
ia  ao  maen  that  seems  akin  to  the  rest,  that 
an  investigator  is  driven  either  to  look  for 
some  cottimon  origin,  or  to  accept  tbe  hy- 
pothesis of  an  taniversal  wisdom  manifesting 
ftfldf  vaHoody  in  die  pidiy  sajdngs  of  dl  na* 
tions,  barbaroos  and  dri^ized.  9bw  who  hava 
not  spedally  studied  the  subject  cato  possibly 
appFsdate  the  riehne#s  of  the  p^overb-litera^ 
tw^  of  aneieht  ^k^eee,  or  estimate  the  debt 
wbteh  modem  Europe  owes  to  it  The  loan 
indeed  baa  notbosa  eowtraeted  through' prb^ 
eipals,  and  tha  Lsitin  langusge  has  generally 
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Mtcda^ft9o4>etwedD.  Let  ft  be  mmftiAered 
bom  far  back  tko  age  of  the  Sevien  Sugres 
takes  ofi ;  how  deep  ve  tnttst  dive  into  the 
past  to  reftch  the  atbuHst  iEaop,  whcsa  epi- 
tnjtbs  are  ail  pmrerbB  in^th^  ws^)  aad 
how  rieh  in  ^  celebria  dSela '  it  the  pnnoe  of 
poets,  Homer,'  and'  it  wfU  be  admitted  thai, 
until  <^lffilfeaT  literatore  kaa  bten  ratmdiod, 
and  its  'proverbial  eayings  made  '  pablici  jorfs ' 
to  thenniettered  and  the  anlaarned,  we  are 
not  in  a  poaitbtt  to  epeak  oertaioly  of  tfao  ««• 
liqaitj  Of  prorei^  or  to  oenptite  tliobtereat 
of  a  debt  oooftraoted  we  kaowBoi  when  war 
wikere.  It  'was  «  ^voirlte  aomatiofa  of  tbo 
iMBOntied  8ir  €leo^  Comowiul  Lewis  tWt 
iOiDetkrng  should  be  done  to  mako  £«gi»k 
feaders  aoqvaiUted  wilJh  €beck  and  Latin 
pdroMBioiogj ;  «od  thotaghf  in  th«  limits  lef «n 
aitiole,  wo  itea  onl^  do  scant  jnattea  to  so 
wide«s«bjeot,  yet  itnajrbetbaftiaoiispffofit 
nay  aeoroo  Irom  gmng  epeaial  and  pnoMary 
atteotioa  to  tlie  proverbs  of  anti^ity  than  to 
tiMso  of  iMMkrn  aationa,  whieb  atfe  act  only 
more  accestibte,  bttt  note  familiarly  known. 
In  iflttfltmtiaf  the  okl  prorerbs,  tberowill  be 
iocidontal  notice  ^  the  new;  and  while 
maUnf  nntiqnity  o«r  vantagnigrDand,  we 
obali  hope-to  do  jnstiet,  a»  £w  as  afpace  per- 
mits, to.t^  oream  nf  modem  pmverbial  lit- 
ovatane^ 

.Bat,  it  may  be  nr|ed,  is  ekssioai  literature 
ta  be  the  arie  mine  mm  whish  we  ave  to  dig 
ancient  proverbs  f  What  becomes  tiMn  of 
the  Old  Teitamentf  of  its  short  senteaees, 
.whieh  ha^e  passed  into  proverlM ;  of  its  ok« 
press  proverbs,  each  oa  that  in  1  Sam*  xxij^. 
IB,  *  Wickedness  ppoeoodeth  ftotu  the  wiok* 
ed '  f  and  above  all,  of  the  Book  of  Proverb^ 
oompiled,  it  wiMild  seem^  partly  by  BolooiMi, 
whose  home  and  loreim  intereonrse  gave  hint 
«bandanoe  of  materials,  partly  by  aome  tmo* 
«criben  of  tbe  )n«s  of  Lemael  nnd  Agnr,  and 
fuiiy  by  tbe  SMn  of  Hasekiahi  who  aro.re- 
«ovded  tA  have  nepied  <oiit  a  sort  of  appendix 
in  fbnr  ebaptemt  Yet  thoagh  it  in  possible 
that  Greek  and  Latio  ptovert>s  may  owe  a 
4ebt,  which  we  have  no  means  of  esthaadng; 
to  anterior  sonroee,  sacred  and  profane^  it  is 
Mill  not  so  nuich  to  Solomon,  or  to  aaared 
sonrces,  aa  to  cdassical  writers,  that  we  must 
look  for  satisfaction  in  tracing^np  die  genoal* 
^gy  of  modem  proverbs,  f'rom  the  estab- 
liafament  of  4he  Msoedonian  empire  tbo<3t«Qk 
language  wal  tbe  k^  to  aU  IntemiitKHial 
relations;  and  so  tlw  wellniigh  nntfersal 
tnngne  Jbas  naturally  preterved'a  far  lai]^ 
nmorlion  of  proveiha  than  tho  I^ptMUi, 
reiaiaa,  Indian,  or  ov^  Bbbreir.  SMig, 
toQ^  that  Urn  tiMgne  was  tWnppointid  Irehicte 
4hffoagh  which  tho  Scriptures  of  the  l^ew 
Testament  were  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Gen- 
tilesy  what  wondpr  if  from  its  sto^iof  proverbs, 


rafliet'  than  From  other  aadent  aon^^  am 
drawn  those  sayita^  of  this  kind  whSoh  St. 
Paol  qootts  in  hue  epistles,  as  well  as  some 
two  or  three  which  Christ^  used!  In.  an 
old  Gi'eek  proverb,  ^  a  scorpion  for  a  perch/  f 
we  find  the  germ  ofthe  expression,  so  fiumKar 
to' us  Iron!  ine  words  of  6nr  Lord,  *If  n  aon 
ask  bread,  will  bo  giVc  him  n  stone!  Or  if 
h$  crsi;  a  JUh^  will  h9  pive  kirn  «  terpmt  /' 
A^fltn,  though  we  cannot  trace  tho  owoor- 
ship  of  *No  one  having  drank  old  wine 
straigbtway  desiredi  new,'  &0.  /St.  Lake  v. 
89),  yot  the  fact  thai  the  fivangeWs  version 
of  the  words  contains  a  pure  Giieoh  Inmbic  X 
justifies  our  surmise  that  tbe  proverb  comes 
from  some  Greek  poet.  And  more  than  WI, 
as  annotatora  love  to  point  out,  the  ascendnd 
Savioar  uied,  when  He  addressed  the  pron* 
trate  Snul,  aa  adage  ^familiar  to  the  Gentile 
world  fipom  the  Odesiof  Pindar,  the  tmgediea 
of  ifischylns  and  Boripides,  nnd  the  later 
dramas  of  the  conuc  poets  of  ilome :— *  it  ia 
hard  for  tbeeio  kick  against  4e  goad.'  § 

Befove  addacmg  sampks  of  Gl^k  prober* 
bial  wisdom,  the  earliest  traces  of  which  mny 
be  ^nd  in  the  responaes  of  oracles,  it  asny 
be  as  well  to  indicate  thesovroes  from  whioh 
tbe  snpply  is  drawn.  The  adifpes  of  Greek 
antiqni^  are  sown  broadcast  over  the  ro» 
maids  of  philosophers^  aophists,  dias&atiatB, 
prose  writsis,  and  pacts.  Sesiodand  Homer, 
the  Seven  Sa^esytho  fabnlist  i&op,  Ike  lyrist 
Pindar,  the  gnomic  poets^  Solon  and  Theoe^ 
nis,  the  tmgie  and  oemic  -poeta  (nqtnbly 
Menander,  whoae  ^Sententiss  MenostJehas' 
are  a  rare  eoUectien  in  tbemseirea)  cantribufc 
more  or  leas  to  tbe  stodc,  ns  eoinera  or 

JnoMs.  Aristotle  and  Phrt<s  Thei^hfaatna, 
llearohus  of  Soli,  with  the  natiqnarians 
and  gratomarians^  have  also  leltbehsnd  them 
an  abundant  wealth  in  this  kind  Nor 
sh^okl  we  omit  the  name  of  Pnhngora% 
eonneoted  with  pfoverbs  by  the  *  Aarsa  Gar* 
mine '  (attributed  to  him  and  conMpented  on 
by  HieTodes),  and  by  the  proverbial  mies 
for  his  disciphM,  whk^  crop  out  in  nsost  col* 
lectiona  of  Adagia.  Up  and  down  Plo* 
taveh^s  |  works   oeoor  n  grakt   number   of 

*  ta  His  Sermon  on  the  Uouot  He  uses  appaieafhr 
national  Jewish  proverba,  to  be  found  in  tbe  TU-  [ 
uvd,  &  g*  *  Bnffloleat  nnto  the  dar  Is  the   evil 
tberseC*  <  Cast  not  yonrpsolsbsfoia  awln^'  ^  ^ 

4  4^ri  in^(  imopvim.    SMnob^  L  88. 

i  Find.  Pvth.,  H  173 ;  J&Btib.  From^  8)8 '  tor. 
B^  irV4,  Ter.  Phorm.,  i.  2,  18;  In  mutns, 
true,  if.  8,  i»^  we  have  lbs  nafcsA /si  Saateadef 
the  kesi,  «ei  stiMAsa  tMifus  en«s,  manttna  9^ 
didst*— 'as  mnoh  the  woese  for  jDarl|aa4f%*  h«it 
tbe  old  GrseX  sdage  rfibm  to  a  restive  ox  kiddnf 
out  sgaLtUt  t$e  goad,  and  ho  hnrtlng  tti^sll  lbs 
mors. 

1  eswipssBw^^  ?iiw»  e^w.w^^ewi  •^  ^^pw 
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prpy^pb^  I  aod  a  ooll^tio^  bearing  bis  Dame 
IS,  incorporated  witb  tbose  of  other  collcctorfl 
in  the  Paroemiographi  Graeci.  The  service  of 
I  the&c  collectors  to  posterity  is  evoti  greater 
',  than  that  of  the  original  coiners,  since  but 
\  for  their  labour  in  amassing  so  many  gnomic 
aentonces,  and  redoeing  their  heaps  to  system 
and  order,  a  synoptic  view  of  the  real 
wealth  of  classical  proverb-literature  would 
have  been  next  to  impossible.  Xi  was  in 
*  the  days  of  the  Roman  empire  that  such  col- 
lectors thus  turned  their  anti(^uarian  tastes  to 
account,  availinfir  themselves  of  the  previous 
labours  of  J^uciTlus  of  Tartha  in  Crete,  and 
DIdymus,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero..  The 
chief  of  them  were  Zenobius,  a  grammarian 
of  Hadrian's  rei^n,  and  t>iogenianns,  of  the 
same  sera;  to  whom  we  may  add,  though 
very  much  later,  GregoriusCyprius,  Macarius^ 
and  ^postolius,  ecclesiastical  writers  between 
A.D.  1200  atid  1450. 

Such  are  the  foremost  of  the  Greek  pro- 
verb^mongers,  a  few  specimens  of  whose  wares 
will  shew  that  the  influence  of  Greece  upon 
posterity,  as  regards  this  branch  of  literature, 
has  been  great  beyond  comparison.  Nor 
perhaps  less  salutary  than  great  No  scurril- 
ity or  vulgarity  impairs  the  value  of  this 
/  legacy,  of  which  tiie  raroemiographers  have 
'  acted  as  trustees.  Pointed,  lively,  and  brief, 
they  are  yet  unspiced  by  scandalous  gossip  or 
'  double  entendres.'  Some  owe  their  origin 
-  to  the  fable  literature  early  dfflfused  in 
Greece  and  its  colonies ;  some  to  the  mythi- 
cal stories  of  that  land  of  legends.  Some 
have  their  basis  in  momentous  events  of 
history ;  some  have  fixed  for  ever  the  off- 
hand sayings  of  men  of  eminence.  A  few 
more  seem  to  be  the  bright  sparkles  of  in- 
stantaneous wit,  called  form  by  some  passing 
observation,  and  judged  wortny  to  be  made 
public  property  by  the  common  fiat  of  those 
to  whom  they  have  been  handed  on.  All, 
however,  are  characterised  chi^fly  In  contra- 
distinction to  the  Roman  ones  by  the  high 
intellectual  training  that  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  all  classes,  and  by  a  refinement 
and  delicacy  foreign  to  Rome. 

Uet  us  glance  at  one  or  two  which  are 
traceable  to  the  fable.  Zenobius  (i.  42)  re* 
cords  a  Greek  form  of  our  adage  about '  count- 
ing chickens  before  they  are  hatched*  (the 
full  force  of  which  by  the  bye,  as  a  bad  omen^ 
i«  often  orerlooked),  to  wit  '  The  ahe-goat 
loA  not  yet  yeai|^  yei  th«  kid  is  placing 
be(bre  the  house,'  *  wkiok^  like  the  ad^ge 
■ »>  * ' 

torph^  |Me  has  ^^  usurped  V  ^P^^  Impostor. 

$|«]usb  ba^  ^  AuQ  no  es  parida  la  cabrt,  y  el  ca- 
brilo  maina,*~'Tbe  goat  tas  nd  y«t  a  ki<L  and  she 
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about '  washing  a  bIackanAo<>r  vbUe,'  is  traco- 1 
able  to  .iEsop;  tfiat  is,  to  the  tradfHonhl  fabW  | 
which  went  by  his  name.  This  fable,  apropos  | ' 
of  attempting  to  achieve  impossibilities,  is 
the  subject  of  an  epigram  *  which  *may  bo 
rendered—  ' 

'  Whj.fcruh  tha  Indiaa's  a]dm?    liMff^q^^^ 

your  trade  I  ^ 

Tou  can't  make  sunahine  out  of  black  night- 

ahade;' 

•od  it  ia  ooiioiia  to  toaaa  ho«  the  yrOTMlM 
of  BMRigr  hmgiH^giM  mB  iMkbtod-  tt>  the  Um 
figsve.    IW  pn^ihel  ii  Urn  <MAT«lnmem 
Mka'Cbft.ibe  JScWofin  olMiiff#  his  Ait  P 
ne  La&M,  it  wa$m  1m,  nte  «ff  ^  pmv0  in 
timr  ^LattMm    iMiasV  (yoii'ffe  mtkimg.m 
bviok);  hottke  MntoiitiMt  8pmm9Md.mmm 
hmk  to  the  €k«tk  tnd  tiM  SciipiMm,  itr  . 
^The  hmOk  imA  avgim.  ^ok  t»  mA%  Ite/ 
Mgfo  wkilc^t    The  Brw^  pMenre  ftiia| 
DoliM  of  waiUag  in  tWr  atbig^  '  W«i)i.«   l 
4og,  eomba  deatlitt  midog  istai  tidtg^'  f 
will*  we  MtM  the  MititlMaia  batMMi '  b)«!4  * 
Md '  white  ^  ie  oor keoielf  {Metwlv  *  Th^Mk 
■a  getting  wkiii  fieor  ont  of  #  eeeUtrik,* 
The  iwgfe'a  own  version  ef  this  mme  'i»^ 
poistMity  of  oheep(hig  Delere '  ie  |p|44ied 
by  BoHee,  ia  kb « Wit  jhmI  Wkdtfii  of  Wui 
Afriee.*    Ia  the  Oji  toapM  tlniy  fe^t  ^Srevy 
one  who  wadiet  ie  Imbob  «> JQioe  heeomaa 
aoeetaeqited;  ao  the  Ahke^  fool  ted  m|> 
acid  he  wooid  g»  en  the  iemon 
Nve  there;  butatikl  he  •tinka.'  % 

Another  pmrerb  of  the  firniiri,  «Xe  pfaiy 
the^rto  eiotherfex,'§  iaU  of  eedi  e«  tiy 
to  outwit  people  who  are  op  to  tn^eppean 
to  be  tefMhle  to  Sehrini.  The  lk>m  hnY- 
fng  A  henkaneg  for  TeMaoO^  |NPel»aded  t^.he 
iMc,  end  seat  the  fix  to  oflbr  the  stag  the 
reversion  of  hk  erowA.  Th^  dying  monarch 
nearly  hitet  off  his  Buoeeeaer'9  ear  in  tbei 
midst  ofhiahmta  on  good  governmeot.  Tbe 
stag  proilB  by  «o:|^rieDo«^  aod  iretoctsi  \a 
mmret  ie  the  leaeered  lttn|ptatiem  .«f  the 
emissary  lbx,-« 
'  Go  play  the  fox  to  others  yet  unlanght 
In ioxy  wilea^'  '  4  .' - 

To  those  who  seek  modern  instancea,  par- 
allels will  ocour  in  *  Diamond  cot  diamond,' 
and  Tae  Yorkshire,  too  ;*  and  the  atcienC 
Cariane  end  Cretaaa  preserved  a^chet^otet 
for  being  *  wide  awake,'  from  the  proverbs 
^  K£^  xapipif,  and  rpoj  Kar^ra,  xprjr/Tfif. 
Akin  to  this  xa  another  Greek  adage,  Irim 
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«  AnIhoL  Mai  xl  428.    E«L  'AiMte. 
f  CWHus,  *  Sp.  Prov.,'  p.  l«t, ' Jendofaaelhtfoi 
de  negro  no  haeer  Tjteueo.' 
1  BortoD,  p.  to. 

Compare  BaMtii,  L  Fah.  06,  f.  8e  limL  tnndai 
tion. 
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the  same  hble,  'Toii  won^t  catch  a  fox  « 
second  time/  whkh  Erasrooa  preserves  in 
'  Annosa  vulpes  band  -capitnr  taqneo/  and 
the"  Freooh  rcpioduce  in  *  Un  renard  n'est 
pas  pris  deax  fois  i  nne  pi^ge.'  Our  pro- 
verb, *Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief/  and 
6irto*8  adtige,  *At8  deleiditnr  arte,*  te*d  to 
show  tl^t  tb«  fox  proceeded  on  soorrd  prio- 
clples;  '  Other  Greek  proverbs  distinctly  bfe- 
tray  an  origin  from  fables.  Read  ^  lion,*  for 
^bear,'  tnd  thm  ^rovtrb,  *•  When  the  bear  it 
ii«ar,  don't  etiqnirt  aboot  hw  trade,*  *  ia  prattjr 
msetk  the  same  Ifaing  aa  ^Tlie  tiwi  buvtar/ 
in  BdbHoi  (i.Fab<  l^p.  ao).  'A  fiat  6nm 
Ibr  m  oat^'f  McaSa  4he  .Aopom  UMe  ef  'ilia 
mi.,  and  Venos^*  to  wUch  the  laniard 
mmik%\itdm^y  Id  alloHle  ia  baa  prof  erb  that 
^fTb^agti  a  m^mkej  be  dvetl  m  silk,  ahje*s 
ftM  a  mmk^  v^t  "^  ^®  French  noDra  di- 
netly  in  tlMir  '<)oi  naqsit  chat  eourt  apria 
ksiSMirts.*  Jiot  to  ^mUe  JaveMil  aad  Honm, 
we  tAkf  Mfer  to  o«r  hanialjr  adage^  *  What'a 
Utm  to  tlie  botto  will  naver  g«fc  ant  of  tb« 
icidi,*  «hd  Btsadl  ilfaMtrslioa  Of  this  pro- 
^arl^is'loo  foodlO'pMa  tiDooticed.  A  riek 
nmer  kf  a^dyiag.  His  fiiAb6r-4M>nfoaM>r 
j^ased  V  silver  otaoiflz  bafcrs  bim,  aad  pto* 
oaaded  to  wl^rt  bna.  Fixing  bn.ajea  -tipoa 
the  ofilcifai  tba  unner  fi»atly  reaiarkiid,  *  I 
eannot  lend  yon  »ad^  nr,  upon  th W  Oae 
aK»e  pftMraifx  (iran  tha  ibblas.  Tbe  Gtaak 
avigi»«^t>f  ^Ood  balps  tkeot  that  belp  theoH 
selves,'  »  '  Call  Minerva  to  aid^  but  oae  yoar 
own  exaitiaaa  witbal'  §  Anaotatara  refer  it 
to  a  fragment  af  £arlpide%|  whack  najr  be 
aMgnBii  e  Cij^  ** 

'  fM  in  selMietp.    Then  ask  the  gods  to  aid.  ' 
Ibr  the  goda  idd  4ha  Man  who  kripa  faiaia^  1* 
bat  in  Batyflus^  *Tbe  CaHier  and  Uercnlea* 
famishes  this  closer  parallel  :-^ 

*  A  carter  ttom  the  viHage  drove  bts  wain, 
And  ivhen  it  fhfi  into  a  rugged  kae, 
Inacttte  fttood^  aor  lent  a  belpiDg  kaodj 
Bdtio  that  ga4  wkoia  al  tka  haavaaly  baaA 
He  really  honoured  moat^  Alddaev  prayed  : 
"  Pqsh  at  jour  wheels/'  the  god  tppeanjig 

said, 
"And  goad  your  team ;  hui^  when  you  pray 


Bitlp  y<mrHHfUk$wi$$,cfyQu'Upray  in  vam,"  * 
This  last  libe.  ia  cbaracteriied  by  Sir  G,  C, 
Lewis  aa  a  'sententta  vetaribas  freqo^tata  ;**** 


-^  IfK-fit  ira|M#9i|f_Fx^ifjil}  {#r(i,  ZeDOb.,  ii  S6. 


I  ^(rwriM, 


w  ^X^n^h  {*«'i  Zenob.,  vL  86. 

',  Zenob.,  a.  93,    Compaia  BihrhH^ 


^ 'AmiaaekBoaasa  veata  da  sada,  mona  ae 
qaeda.'--Oollta,  p.  M.  So  we  saf,  *  4.  bog  in 
siftMUr  ia  BtiU  bat  a  bog.' 

IEiy  'KBnwf  ffoi  ;^tip«  Wms  Zanob.  v.  9S. 
Teaienid.  3.  f  i  Fab.  20. 

^  CoMaia  tba  lalin  'J&il  fiKdeutes  a^iuvalit ' 
•ad  te  Iqeapiaiai  |roT<Mrb  ^Oum  Minervft  ouunut 
quoqne  move.'  The  Spanish  proverb  is,  '  A  dioa 
reaando  jooB  el  aiaao  teida'«-OottiBa,  p.  •.    - 


and  to  shoir  that  the  wholesome  ntaxim  re* 
appears  in  modern  adages,  we  may  refer  to 
the  Spanish  '^  Praying  to  God,  and  working 
with  tne  hammer,'  and  to  the  French  *  Aide 
toij^  ct  Dieu  t'aidera.* 

But,  to  quit  the  fable,  the  Greek  mythsv 
and  legends  will  be  found  to  have  furnished  * 
an  infinity  of  proverbs.  A  mere  allusion  by 
name  to  some  fiunous  story,  having  a  gener^ 
likeness  to  a  particular  case,  or  coune  of 
action,  serves  often  for  a  proverb,  however 
much  Erasmus  may  object  to  poetic  tales 
usurping  that  title.  Thus  '  Adrastea  Neme- 
sis,* *  Bellerophon^s  Letter,*  •Amalthea*$ 
Horn/  •  Endymion's  Sleep,*  *  To  the  Isles  of 
the  Blest,*  'TheLemnian  HI,*  'Works  of 
DflBdalus,'  'The  Cask  that  never  fills,'  *The 
Helmet  of  Hades,' — all  these  ari  ordinary 
Greek  would  apply  &om  his  rich  mytbol<^ 
with  a  readiness  that  would  put. modern  ig- 
noranee  to  the  blush.  Had  a  Greek  seen  our 
*  Newgate,*  he  would  have  quoted  the  pro- 
verb,* *  ITie  door  to  Charon  s  ferry  *  of  the 
way  out  to  execution,  whence  there  ia  no  re- 
turn. So  also  the  weeks  could  appreciate 
proverbs  allusive  to  their  national  nistory, 
in  a  way  which  shows  how  superior  was 
the  cultivation  of  the  gentle  and  simple 
amongst  them  to  our  own.  Wben,  in  pnblic 
accounts,  round  sums  appeared  under  the 
vague  head  of  '  sundries,*  an  Athenian  would 
say  with  a  wink,  '  for  the  needful  purpose,*  f 
and  recall  the  story  how  Pericles,  under  this 
item^  slurred  over  the  secret-service  money 
he  spent  in  bribing  the  Lacednmonian  Pleis- 
toanax.  To  point  the  lesson  of  *  Fiat  experi- 
mentum  in  corpore  vili,'  they  would  glance 
at  the  Greek  custom  of  cboosfng  the  forlorn- 
hope  from  the  mercenaries,  who  were  in  low 
account,  and  quote  the  proverb,  'Run  the 
hazard  with  the  Carian  contingent.^  |  The  ] 
agitation  of  some  question  fraught  with  nn-  i 
certain  issues  was  sure  to  call  up  the  old  saw,  | 
'  Don't  move  Camarina,*  §  and  tb is  argument  ( 
from  historic  associations  would  be  more  ef- 
fectual than  the  longest  oration  to  induce  the 
wiser  heads  '  quieta  non  movere.*  For  utter 
indifference  to  consequences  they  bad  an  apt 
proverb  in  the  words^  'Hippoctides  don't 
care,*  which  recalled  to  any  true  Greek  the 
nonchalance  with  which  that  worthy  received 
the  intimation  that  'be  bad  danced  away  bis 
bride. 'I 


^  Xc^w^6f  M^.  llenob.  vi  41. 

*&  Kfl^  r4r  KMv9»t>.  Zenob.  iiL  59.  Bor^. 
Oj€L  654.    Oieero^  Pro  flaoa  a  17. 

I  Z^nob.,  T.  IflL  fi^  tfrti  KtfiSft¥t9,  The  man  cT 
Osaiarina  weald  have  been  wiasr  tn  acqaleiee  fa 
their  bad  drainage,  and  take  the  orade^s  advics^ 
than  by  draining  their  lake  to  weaken  their  norlb 
well,  and  expose^tbsir  d^  to  ei^itaie. 

I  Herodol,  tL  119.  ^ 


18M. 


iHMiift«i  4nfiimi  wnd  iMkm. 
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•  Modtrn  iQader%  howerev.wiU  beii  appro- 
emte  soch  Greek  provarbe  sb  are  of  a  eosmo- 
poIiUn  interest.    Here  !■  one,  repeated    in 

\  aome  shape  in  almost  everj  too^e :  *  Some 
Uiave  laboured,  others  pw^ted.*  *  This  pro- 
rrerb  is  as  ancient  as  Hesiod,  who  in  his 
''Tbeogonv '  f  applies  it  to  the  '  drones  and 
bees  ;*  and  Callimaohns,  the  poet  of  Alexan- 
dria (circ.  200  B»o.}  has  a  line  in  his  *  Hjmn 
toCerea'  (137): 

<  And  thoae  who  ploi^d  the  field  shaUroap 
the  com;' 

which  seems  to  shadow  Isrlh  tha  reolification 
\  of  the  uneven  law  enunciated  by  a  proverb 
(  which  haa  descended  to  many  nations  in  ita 
simple  form,  while  Tariations  of  it,  to  show 
that  sacceas  does  not  alwsys  go  by  desert, 
I  occnr  in  the  French  and  Spanish  :  ^  One  man 
I  beats  the  bush,  and  another  catches  the  bird^' 
land  the  Italian,  *  One  man  starts  the  game, 
and  another  kills  it*    This  proverb  appears 
j  in  tha  New  Testamenti  '  Herein  is  that  say- 
i  ing  true  :  one  soweth  ftnd  another  reapeth^' 
I  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Corin- 
;thians  contain  other  forms  of  the  proverb. 
/  The  Talmud  has,  'One  says  grace,  and  an- 
r   other  eats,'     Nor  must  we  lose  the  occasion 
to  point  out  the  difference  between  the  lesson 
thos  consecrated  and  renderod  familiar  to 
Christian  ears,  and  the  peevish  reiteration  of 
the  ^et's  *  Sic  vos  non  vobis.'    If  we  were 
^  dcpnved  of  all  that  our  fathers  have  left  for 
^  ns,  what  should  Ire  have  to  leave  to  our  pos- 
terity f     *For  whom'  are  you  planting  liiose 
trees,'  said  a  scoffing  youth  to  an  old  man  : 

*  For  God,  and  the  dear  ones  who  come  after 
j  me.'  Thomas  Puller,  an  excdtent  qnoter  of 

and  commentator  on  proverbs,  better  than 
any  moralist  we  know,  purveys  an  antidote 
to  bitterness  at  seeing  others  reap  what  our- 
selves have  sown,  in  his  *  Hdy  State.'  •  The 
preacher  of  the  Word,*  ha  savs,  *  is  in  some 
places  like  the  planting  of  woods,  where 
tbongh  no  profit  is  received  for  twenty  years 
together,  it  comes  afterwards.  And  grant 
that  God  honoureth  not  thee  to  build  His 
^^le  in  ihy  parish,  yet  thon  mayest  with 
I  Bavid  Dfovide  metals  and  materials  for  Sol- 
I  omon  thy  successor  to  build  it  with.'  (p.  77.^ 
Having  touched  upon  one  ancient  provero 
^»ed  by  Christ,  w«maybe  allowed  to  notice 
the  aimilarity  of  the  words,  which,  in  St.  John 
^i.  18  (quoted  from  Pialm  zli.),  onr  Lord 
Applies  to  the  treachery  of  Judas,  to  the  Gree^ 
Foverb*not  to  violate  salt  and  board,^  \  a 

jdotag,»  pp.  73-3.    The-  parsAsI  is  o«f  vemaeiflar 
V^*"  «»to  Jaok.* 

*  iA&«r  kI^w  SXX«r  «r«»T»,  SEeMk  i  Si. 
^^^f^  GsL  Ti.  7 ;  a  Oor.  ix.  6. 
^A>ohMk,9ki«tt,«)rf.    SchaeidBWfaL 


■coverb  olderthan  Soripidesand  Archilochn^ 
When,  moreover,  in  5t  Luke's  Gospel  ony 
Saviour  says  of  the  Pharisees,  that  thev  ^  will 
not  touch  with  one  of  their  fingers'  tne  bnr« 
thens  which  they  lay  on  others,  it  may  be 
that  His  language  takes  the  form  of  a  proverb 
which  we  know  Eoripides  to  have  uaed,  and 
with  which  one  may  compare  Cicero's  phrase 
*•  extremis,  ut  dicitar^  digttis  attingere,'  *  '  To 
touch,  so  to  speak,  with  the  finger-tips.* 

Many  Greek  proverbs  tell  tiieir  own  tale 
with  extreme  brevity,  «.  ^r.,  •  A  piped-out 
life,'!  where  the  metaphor  is  obviously  from 
worn-out  musical  instruments ;  and  *  In  mind 
past  piping,'!  said  of  one  who  had  lost  mind, 
voice,  and  niculties.  If  a  hapless  invalid 
died  in  the  hands  of  a  Dr.  Sangrado,  the 
Greek  would  apply  the  proverb,  •Cured  by 
Acesias;'  *cnred  by  Dr.  Heal-all,*  M  we 
might  say.  When  a  man  was  seen  rushing 
upon  some  fascinatiuff  but  certain  ruin,  his 
case  was  likened  to  *  the  moth's  fktc  ;'§  and 
swift  and  sudden  destruction  was  imaged  by 
'destruction's  w)ng,t  a  phrase'  which  ends  a 
line  in  a  striking  passage  of  'Harmion.* 
These,  it  may  be  object^,  are  not  strictly 
pfwpetba:  ««r  ansiwer  ktluii  th%  paMscsio- 
graphera  aeoountad  thans  aaeh^and  a-oerldn 
appositeness  has  helped  ^em  to  take  pro- 
verbial rank.  Expressions  (^  the  Rke  brevity 
are  the  sayings  apropos  of  a  hopelesslpr  thin 
man,  whom  no  augmented  dietary  availed  to- 
fiitten,  •  Drawn  through  a  ring,'  or  *  It's  as 
much  use  to  try  and  fatten  a  whetstone.'  ^ 
Of  some  very  perplexing  diillcuHy,  Phtto,  in 
hia  'Phjednis,^  quotes  a  proverb,  *a  sweet 
bend,***  where  •sweet*  .is  used  antiphrastr- 
cally,  or  euphemistically,  as  an  Irishman 
might  say,  'sweet  bad  luck.'ff  The  proverb 
originates  in  a  reference  to  the  bends  and 
windings  of  the  river  Nile.  A  Greek  in  a  * 
quandary  found  an  apt  expression  for  his  in- 
certitude in  another  proverb,  'rm  at  the 
cross-roads.'JJ  This  phrase,  used  by  Theog 
nis,  Plato,  and  Oppfan,  leads  us  to  •Don 
Quixote,'  from  whom  we  learn  the  course  t6 
take  in  such  an  emergency.  *  He  now  came 
to  a  cross-road  which  branched  into  four  dif- 
ferent directions,  when  immediately  those 
cross-ways  presented  themselves  to  his  imagi- 
nation, where  knights-errant  generally  stop 

*  Iph.  in  Aul^  960-1.    Cicero  pro  Cttl  c.  acii. 

v«fc{f«Xi|fiivof  Tdv  »oi¥.  2^D0bi  V.  65. 
irvpa€rro«  fi6p9f^  Zenob.  V.  7S. 

6ik  iwrifXlo^  lXK99$n»ai,  Zenob.  fiL  18.     ixtwriv 
wirltttt,  Id.,  I  68. 

♦*  yXwfdc  dyKUW.     P.  267,  D. 

ff  Kelly  quotes  an  IHster  proverb, — 
'Of  all  the  cold  giris  that  ever  I  saw^ 
8u>e4t  hadiuckU)  mj  BM)theiwin«law.' 


ili> 


JPtoverhs^  JLncieni  and  Moderk. 


■Snif, 


"to  consider  which  of  the  roads  they  will 
take.  Here  then,  following  their  example^ 
he  paused  awhile,  and  after  roatare  consider- 
ation let  MO  tbe  reinsy  Buhmittiog  his  own  will 
to  that,  of  his  horsei  who»  following  hit  first 
motion,  took  the  direct  road  towards  his 
Btabk/*  If  a  inan  took  the  wrong  route, 
he, might  find  that  he  had  neglected  the 
Latin  orprcrb  with  which  Henry  VIII.  eu- 
/ctrpe^  his  denaod  for  the  opinion  of  Oxford 
l^nd  Cambridge  on  his  divorce,  ^Irritabis 
crabroDe»,' — ^  yon'Il  stir  up  a  nest  of  hornets,*! 
^hile  a  Greek  would  bave  greeted  him  with 
the  proverb,  *  YouVe  burst  m  upon  the  bee8.*J 
FoT  nim  who  got  into  such  a  scrape  the  Greeks 
J)|d  a  farther  word  of  proverbial  wisdom, 
taking  n«  to  quite  another  metaphor,  telling 
jiim  that  he  had  got  Uhe  hot  end  of  the 
apitj'g  ij$^  the  worst  of  it 

But  to  turn  to  other  proverbs,  deriving  in- 
terest from  their  family. likeness  to  our  own. 
Human  experience  may  be  regarded  as  the 
coiner  of  those  many  sayings  about  fairwea- 
ther-frieud^  with  which  every  language 
ahoupds.    Qojr  rhyming  proverb, 

*Iii  tftne  of  proipeiHy  ftiends  triH  be  plenty, 
In  tini#  df  wlrenltf  Bot  oim  in  twenty,' 

it  but  anecbo  of  older  aawB  to  the  same  im- 

!>OEt.  Thus  from  Menander  we  glean  the 
bllowing, — *  Wl^en  a  man's  in  trouble  friends 
•taod  Aloof,'! — and  the  same  sentiment,  a 
Utde  Tftriedt  appears  in  tbe  gnomic  poems 
of  Thecgnis,  aok  in  the  *  Medea'  of  £uripidi>a. 
SimiJai;  witness  to  the  same  truth  is  borpe  by 
the  Greek  proverb^  *  Boil  pot»  boil  friendship,'! 
the  ^oUsB  amicitia'  of  Erasmus  (p.  193),  the 
^cupboard^ove'  of  otur  own  adage,  and  of 
Juvenal's  experience.  Horace  described  the 
juime  weakofss  of  human  nature  in  lines  well 
known,**  and  the  Spanish  proverb,  *  Amigo 
del  buen  tiempo  mudaso  con  el  viento,'  comes 
very  near  that  with  which  we  atarted,  Tbe 
most  novel  proverb  on  this  topic  is  that  of  the 
Oji  language,  f f  recorded  b^  Burton,  ^  When 
%poar  man  makes  a  proverb  it  does  not  spread.' 
A  proverb  often  on  the  lips  is,  'The  burnt 
^ild  dreads  the  fire.^  Its  Latin  counterpart 
in  the  'Adagia'  of  Erasmus^  is  perhaps 


•  'Don  Quixote .•  a  Iv.  p.  40. 

f  ?UQta%  Ampbii  IL  2.  ^6. 

I  tig  (uXiwms  Uiofiwat^  Zetiob.  ill  58. 

%  Zeoob.  tL  19,  H  «ip^d»  rot  i0iX»9.  Soph. 
FragiD.  949. 

I  dp6pH  iTM^  vpaffffN^f,  UwoHnf  f(\otf  Sent  8^  p. 
813. 

Y  <cr  x^^,  <<r  fixtt,  ^mob,  iv.  13.  Ct  Jntetml, 
T.  163,  *Oaptuai  te  nidons  Btm  patot  esse  culina, 
Neo  male  oonJecUt.'    Cf.  Martial,  y.  44. 

**  0am.  I  86.  26,  diflbgiunt  oadls  Oom  Asce  sio- 
oatis  amiei,  Jhftf  jogam  paritar  doloai. 

"  'WitaDdWiadoaiofWeitAfriM^'ptda 


r 


more  known  than  lis  cfassical  original,^ 
which  is  found  in  a  fragment  of  Sophocles 
preserved  by  a  scholiast  of  Plato.  The  pro- 
verb sprung  from  the  saying  of  a  fisherman, 
who,  in  his  over-anxiety  to  ascertain  tbe  con- 
tents of  his  net,  got  stung  by  a  stray  scorpion^ 
*  Now  that  I'm  stung  l  shall  be  wiser,*  was 
his  sage  remark,  fivv's  saying,  'Eventm 
stultorum  magister,**  is  oased  on  this,  and  out 
of  Homer  we  may  cull  a  parallel  wise  saw, 
furly  ren<)ered  by  Chapman, — 

'  A  fool  knovfi  nought  before  'tii  done,  and 
■lUltoaliiUiairHB.'t 


Spain  contributes  two  provelrbs  akin  to  thist 
•A  Bcatded  cat  dreads  cold  water,*  and  *He 
who  is  bit  by  the  scorpion  h  alarmed  at  its 
shadow,*  and  the  oft-quoted  Ojis  say :  *  He 
whom  a  serpent  has  oftten  dreads  a  dow- 
worm,*  I.  e.,  a  harmless  reptflo. 

Take  another  familiar  piovcrb.  Ptwrerb- 
1iteralm*o  testifies  to  an  universal  abnudance 
of  that  clafts  of  gffts  which  provoke  a  ^  thank 
yon  for  notbing.*  *  Goals  to  Newcastle »  is 
our  national  expression :  Imt  for  snch  snper- 
iluous  presents  the  Greeks  had  many  a  mock- 
ing adaffe.  *0w1b  to  Athens,'  *Box  to 
Cytomv*Fish  to  the  Hellespont,*  *  Apples 
to  Alcinous,*  *The  dod  to  the  plougtied 
field,**  A  fkrthhig  to  the  millions  of  CroBstm,' 
and  la0t,  though  not  least  apt,  *  To  act  cup- 
bearer to  the  frogs  ;*  apropos  of  which  Theo- 
critus says : — 

'  Happy  the  frog's  life !  none  his  drink  to  pour 
He  looks  for  1  He  has  plenty  evermore.' 

TdyUx,  52,  8.    Chapman. 

The  Spanish  expression  is,  *  To  carry  wood  to 
the  mountain,'  or  '  To  offer  honey  to  one 
who  owns  bee-hives.' 

But  we  must  not  allow  this  branch  of  the 
subject  to  usurp  too  much  space  under  oar 
hands.  Suffice  it,  befora  passing  on  to  the 
Iiatin,  to  gather  up  a  few  of  the  more  striking 
^old  saws'  which  have  modern  likenesses. 
The  '  Bull  in  the  china  shop,'  of  our  pro- 
verbial liteiature,  has  its  counterpart  in 
the  Greek  proverb^  % '  -^^  ^^  peepinff  in,' 
which  Zenobios  traces  to  Menander,  §  whose 
account  is  the  aame  as  that  of  Lucian,  The 
stor;^  runs  thus  :  A  potter  k^pt  many  birds 
in  hia  shop.  One  day  an  ass  which  was 
being  driven  past  by  its  master  chanced  to 
thrust  its  heaa  in,  anjd  so  frightened  the  birds 


^  IXu^i  fd^nvAt  v9%9  oUtu  Zenob.  H  14^  Soph., 
Amphiaraos,  Fraf^m.  118,  DlndorT. 

fHom..  m,  XVIJU  SS;  Qeaiod,  0  et  IX,  316. 
For  tbe  Spanish  parallels,  see  OQUiaa^  n.  Ii7,  '  Gaio 
eecaldado,  dal  agna  firia  ha  miedo  r  and  p.  903, 
'  Qoien  del  alaeran  asti  picado,  1%  aomltra  la  eo- 
paota.' 

1  h99  wtifmHtl/tmi*    Zenob.  (.  89» 

g  MenandM-,  ed.  M«in^>  i6.  I^qota.  *  A«>b^' 
0.  46. 


4»4^ 
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!pie  potUr  Jkxyu^bt-  an  Mlkoi  (ordaaaM 
acpmMi  tk0  juHKinirer*  Beings  adcad  on  lihM 
pteoite  ehMge  k«'cUtved  topiooted^ka  m^ 
plwd:  *  0«  Ml  MB^  peepbf  in.'  Agaia^tbe 
ndu^  ^San  caira  homini  60titiii|pt  adivd 
Oonvtbten'  it  widely  ised^  ftnd  eavljr'fiytod 
>a  Jlohiee's  ^fipMM  VAnlfew  tvttceit  b«ek 
loMB-Gnek  ori^oal^f  orremMibcr  ita  anociR* 
tion  irith  Lftk  and  her  lo^mn^  onk  <5f'  whom, 
0VOD  tb«  oiliter  DemotflfaniM,  eoiiTcjtdtobeir 
ike  fooral  of  IhoproVarh,  wkia  he  bade  adieu 
to  horia  tha  wordt  :•  «Idoa^  bof  wm^U 
JMMO  at  teO'iknm&ddfiiMkn*;  Oonatk  wae 
mcitf  for  fnidaat  mMi  to  keep:  clear  of ;  aada 
JbM  of  tbe  ' FkilMtetae'  of  8ophoctoa indi^ 
oaUa  thai  Ikefnovaxb^ie  td  an  eiaer  data  thda 
that  dramatiift.  Fi^arbaakan  taiibelQagto 
all  B^tiona^ad  age^  I»  otw  «an  oeantnr, 
oaa  well,  katnym  to  Herofotdebira  men, 
^'Srai^  one  eaa't  dwell  at  fiaiharwM/  st  at 
old  aa  Idbe  provarfaraoUactor  Raj.  Bolheawuit 
ia  A-  kaadtooie  maotion  naar  HaaB(brd^v»> 


qmtmgt  Qo  daokl;  ahaDdtetna'iadQiBatoketp 
iti  "mmm.    Ia  a-aol  diatimyar  testa  it  fraated 


tbalratkftil  adage  of  Ovid)'*  Cofiapaaperibiit 
akuita  ett^'  *  SeMtorial  hottaoia  aia  ttot  for 
paof  *niao.*f  .  Wa  mmf  obterra^^io  yaannff, 
that  the  irtqaeacj  with  which  tha  Gre^ 
aayiag  it  qaoted,  aa  axinwitiaa  of  a  priviiaga 
jMkmf  than  a  wiuwiag,  iUatttwtttA  toauaoa 
almaa  of  pao(«afffat^  aiiaing  fbom  igaomoaa  ai* 
fiM^tfttlattt  of  their  csrigin.  Tha  axteni'  tx) 
whieh  poinead  aajiDgt  of  Soriptare  are  that 
jBiaQtad,  h^m  the  b&it  ofaatigning  an  aqaal 
iHitbtdrity  to  all  iexta^  wonid  probablj  at- 
•looiah  partoae  fson  whosa  lipt  toah  maiima 
flow  mott  gUUy.  Itihat  been  wall  obterted 
diat  a  ^Bvoree  of  a  pasta^e  iirom..  itt  context, 
jM  gftuitar  than  it  that  ererj  di^  perpa- 
tiated,  would  maka  the  Bible  deolara  '  There 
janoGodi 

Th^  TitidBiDtt  c^  meaaing  lihkk  a  prorarb 
darirea, t>n  the  other  hand,  from  aregard  to 
ita  firrt  ajM>c1atklDf  is  not  inapairad  bjr  the 
^fthical  origin  of  the  itory.  For  intbunte^  the 
SaeKth  adage  of  Many  a  alip  Hwix4  the  cap 
jnd  the  lip,'  it  bat  a  modern  form  of  a  raty 
aaciiaa4  Ortek  vtraei  whtdbpotatt-the  legeddof 
the  SaoiiaQ  King  Anctent.  Ho  had  plan*ad 
a  Tiaajatd  ;*biit  a  tear  hhd  warned  him  that 
ha  would  aat  liva  to  latter  itt  frnit,  Tha  wine 
w^nade^and  theKing'wat  vaitingtheilftt 
^  afit  to  hit  head  with  anaooking  iaagfaat 
4he  ptfopbat^  who  i^ontentcd  hiopself  with 
ttfihg  'Xhem.it  atodi  hatwtaa  the  edge  of 


9\»%t.    Compare  Hot.,  Ep.  i  17.  t6.    StphooL  )^bi- 

AtdaaOeUitttk  Ait  K^  L-SJ   Wm^t,  D<ir.  H  8O6-6. 
•^O^dj  Aa^  i&  $,  at.     '     • 


th^aitp'alidMhe^pf'^wkaftword  wathi^pngfat 
that  a  wiM  boar  wat  ravaging  tbe>  roral 
iaUi.  Aacaiiit  atl  dawn  the  nntatttd  gobl*et; 
ihiaadhit*baaa-tpear;  mthad  oat,at)d  wat 
killad  by  tha  anioaab  ft  niLttsn  htda 
wh'dbber  prtoedasce  beioDga  to  the  legeod  ot 
tha  proverb.  The  aame.atoiy  waa ra-^aaoted 
on  the  'iunooa  Idea  of  Mamh,  tod  it  repeated 
a  tboOMOid  tiaMa  in  humaa  life.  Tha  Latin 
fi^rot  ei  the  proverb  it  prcaarvied  hj  Qeilint 
(xiii.  17^  *  later,  aalicam  at  oa  uaka  eadaBt,' 
and  it  laaoppeart  alooott  ward  for  word  in  tha 
Ffftneh  and  Spanitb.f  The  adaoe  anent  *  pH 
hortet'  hat  itt  clattical  parallel  in  *  Pr»te 
tha  gift  that  anj  oaa  beatowt;'  |  advice 
given '  by  the  Oraele  to  a  fiittidioat  qoea^ 
SaaMT^  who  tnmed  up  hit  note  at  Crotoo^ 
hot  had  a  lancy  for  fi^barit.  Tha  Grade 
original  jof  ^Ona  twadbw  doet  not  make 
■pfnngt'  §  whiah  it  at  old  at.  ArittaCle^  and 
teeojs  to  be  tha  hakk  of  an  nHatioB  in  Aim 
tophaaetf.  ought  to  have  weight  ia  tha  oaea- 
tiaa. which  hat  fbnad  ita  way  iato  ^irfotat 
amd  Qaeriaty'  whethw  for  ^  tprioe .*  wo  oi^(ht 
not  to  read  ^tamnav.'  Mn.  Waad,  in  bol- 
'  Natuoal  Proved^  in  fireLaagoagat^'  do^ 
fiot  decide  the  ipettioo^  thoogh  the  provet 
the  wide  aocaptance  of  the  pnoaetb.  The 
differenoe  teemt  to  resolve  itaelf  into  one  of 
ohmata :  of  tha  Greek  form,  another  avidenoe 
ia  peeaetrad  ia  a  painted  vate^ .  repreteot- 
ing  pome  ladiet  looking  np  at  a  biid, 
while  from  the  month  of  one  of  thara  pso- 
oeadaa  acroll  beadng  tha  word%  ^  See  1  tha 
twallow  I  it  it  already  tpiing."  ||  Apaopot  of 
^  wide  awake  *  folkt,  or  Biittol  mah^  who  are 
cnrrantly  reptftad  to  ^tleep  with  one  ctc 
npeV  we  may  qnote  a  Greek  adaga^  ^  The 
hare  ttlaepy  ezpkunad  by  Pliayft  ttatemeot 
that  the.  hare,  whoi  atlaap,  doet .  not  qlote 
either  eytw  ^  Ttm  matf  be  compared  with 
oflr  tiying^  ^  Yon  won't  catch  a  waatel  atleep/ 
Bot  pamllala  are  *  at  plentiful  at  btachberriea.' 
^Teiwhing  one'a  grandmother'  it  but  the 
fiaglith  of  the  Greek, '  Teach  aa  eaole  to  fly,' 
jor  *  the  dolphia  to  awkn ;'  ^  and  when  in 
4iK>daTl»  parknce  a  peiaon  nftwoatedly  aai- 
aaated  it  told  he  lookt  at  if  ^  ha  had  eaten  live 


f  Entre  la  bouche  et  le  yerre,  1e  vin  souvent 
tombe  4  terra. 

Be  la  maoo  A  la  bcca,  tt  pferte  la  BOpa.  Collint, 
p.  ItL 

i  i&p^  f  In  im  rit,  Md'Oi  Zdoob.  lii.  43^ 

\  ft(a  vcXc^oy  tap  oi  vom7.  ZoDob.,  V.  12.  Aristot 
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^  Xayits  Ktiit$6w.  Zenob.  iv.  84.  Pliny,  N.  H., 
xi.  37. 

••'Zaaob.,  H.  ao^iii  80.  Ct  *Bqb  Minervam 
dooet,'  Cia  de  Or.,  il  67,  Aoad.  I  4,  g  18 ;  Tbeocrik, 
Y.  23. 
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bird^'  ft  k-Uit  antf^tainctiaQ  i»f  Abe  (hmk 
proverb,  ^  YoaV«  eaton  a  wild  beati,!i  wkieb 
i^^f^lied  to  the  open^noiithtd  JUbowfaai 
quszed  by  ArktophanM^*  '  A  eat  may  looh 
at  a  king'  k  hot  a  BM>d6rn  way  of  puttiiuf 
theGreek  adage^ 'YoiL>reiio<^ijigMor6d';f 
aa  ezpronion  refening  to  Hercnlet^  aconi, 
when  be  £:>aad  Adonis  wortbipped  at  Dium 
in  MaoedoDia*  About  the.  Mune  Hatedes  wa 
qnoto  from  Plato  another  Greek  peoferb, 
*i^ot  ovea  Hefouies  iea  mukek  for.tirov'  if 
onlyto  aet  it  beside  ito  Weet-Afiriaan  par* 
aliel,  ^llioiigh  atrong,  you  won't  do  the 
work  of  two/ J 

^  In  excuta  for  having  tarried  so  long  over 
Oreek  proverbs,. we  <»tn  only  nrge  that  aa 
ma<^  again  might  be  written  witho^  aaAanst 
ingasio^e  conpartaaentof  die  widetmasim*' 
hmise  tl^y  larm,  and  thu^  aoqaaintanea  with 
this  is  e— ntial  to  the  enjc^nient  of  Laftia 
and  Eanqpean  paroMniology*  With  Latin 
proverbS)  all  more  or  less  diaraetariaed  by  a 
practical  spirit^  briefer  work  nuist  enfiloe,  and 
aaao»pla  or  two  from  each  chief  stora4ionask 
Pre-eminent  among  these  are  the  remaini  of 
the  comio  poet  Plaatas.  Yagne  as  are  the 
materials  for  his  biograf^y^  it  is  clear  that  he 
sprang  finMi  and  wrote  for>  a  Hnsn,  which,  if 
not  oarinff  greatly  lor  literatore  as  sooh,  has 
always  tu:en  kindly  to  the  proverb  and  the 
adage.  His  playsw^reperiiaps  written  rather 
to  l^  acted  than  read,  and,  lika  SbakespeaPBi 
he  looked  no  further  than  present  pay  and 
contemporary  applause.  Both  have  retainad 
their  hurh  place  in  literature  through  their 
tboroogh  hold  on  the  aynopathicsof  mankivd. 
Both  nrge  their  claim  tot  onr  fiproar  on  mnoh 
the  same  footing  as  the  pn>verb^  namely*,  that 
they  apoeal  to  the  eaperieaee  of  avery*<kiy 
home  lite.  Without  foUowiog  out  the  par- 
allel, snffioe  it  to  saf  that  the  adapfa^  the  peo- 
ple's heritage,  ia  oaastantly  oilod  m  each,  and 
more  constontiy  introdnaed  in  slightly  va- 
ried lanffuage,  so  as  to  fi^e  the  audience 
the  deligpi<3  welcoming  old  friends  «^Mt  new 
faces.  Of  Plaotos  it  .is  certain  that  ha  waa  a 
thorough  Grade  scholar,  and,  like  the  chief  L»- 
tin  poets  and  prose  writers,  indebted  to  Gre^ 
literature  in  a  degree  which  wc  can  hardly 
estimate  in  fiiU.  Where  he  uses  a  proverb, 
it  is  mostly  distinctiy  traceable  to  the  Greek : 
in  doubtful  esses,  it  is  probably  our  scent 
onlv  which  is  at  £sult  Of  sudden  rises  in 
rank  and  their  usual  fruits,  he  has  a  proverb 
in  the  'Aulu1aria,'§  *Ab  asinis  ad  boves 
transcendere, '  very  much  akin  to  a  Greek 

«  dypiov  mpwtmt.    Aristoph.  Bqp,  824.    Jeaob. 
L  8. 

t  oUlv  tepi¥  iirm^x**^'     ApOStoI.,  Ziil.  34. 

X  Plat  Sutbyd.,  297,  B}  ^hmdo^  89,  G,  Jsesb's 
Aatbol  iii.  104,  %S, 
8  ii.  2,  58. 


pia— ih  abtffe.'ywtad,^  Hla  AAtiijatf  ] 
boa  alligara  eaaam'  .^-^*iyiag  ta  dag  nf 
with  ohittecfiaga'^-slsidof  potlkigtiaapMiM 
in.  people's  way,  savooia  vary  naah  of  tba 
Tbeocritian  piovatb,t  ^'Tiabad  la  let  a  ^ 
taste  eatndls.'     The  Greek  pioMrb  abosii 
disturlxng  baea  we  hasie  atready  liioafii  ta 
have  its  eonaterpoii  in  Plantas ;  aad  dni^ 
like  parallds  aright  be  adiML    lo  Urn ' Ban- 
chides '  |  he  li^  the  Greek  nMtholegioal 
irovssba  ni»dar.eoBtribiUBo%  uiaaiiig:a»e  of 
is  eharacteiB  deeeribe  himself  aa.  oanyng 
^Batterophoo^     Letters.'     Tba   prorarbiid 
phraae  ia  the  *^toisehmei,'  §  *  Depngnate)  piea- 
lie  venire  '—'The  da^  after  the  ight*  {p/tt  as 
we  say,  *  the  ^r ')— «haa  also  a  Greek  hmk 
aboat  it.    Bat  to  say  how  mfoh  or  how  lit* 
tie  of  Plaatas  hsa  its  origin  in  the  8»eelt  is 
impossible  aatii  the  day^  which  aoMe  dream 
o^  that  shall  restore  to  light  one  er  two 
mreeioba  ^comedies  of  Menander.    Anyhow 
Piai^as  teen»  with  provertiK    To  hies  ire 
owe  the  Latin  pamlld  to  *  su^og  bkiod  oat 
ofastoae;'!  ta  him  the  hard  hit  atstefn 
melhcra  sm  stony  heatt»*-^Oompl«i«/ta 
your  stepmother.'^    To  Piaatas^  or  a  peea*- 
do-Plautna,  we  ewe  the  wise  saw,  *Feliestet 
sapit  <pa  slieno  perioida  sap4t ;  '*^  ov,  as  th# 
Seiot  has  it,  ^  Belter  learn  ftae  your  neebet^a 
scathe  tban  fcae  your  ain; '  and  the  Latia 
doable  of  oar  adaoe^  'Wbenrtheveiiflnidbo, 
there'aa  fiie  '-^^  if avmia  fimM^eet  piozima.*  ff 
The  •constant  use  of  tiiis  ptorerbv  as  a  juali»* 
catdott  of  common  romoar,  illnstrates  one  ef 
the  moat  frequent  abuses  mode  of  preieihs. 
It  needs  no  argument  to  pvoee  diat  prore»> 
bial  philosophy  i%  from  its:  Very  nitQre,geo- 
evally  one-sided.    Pointed  brevity  exclades 
those  limitations  and  exoeptioas  which  mte 
needed  for  the  expressioa  of  the  wboletnith, 
to  obtain  whidh  two  proverbs  are  often  plaeed 
in   what  seems    direct    opposition.      Thos, 
'Answer- a  fool  aocordfag'to  hiaibHy,  lest  he 
be  wiee  ia  his  own  eoiwdt^'  and, '  Anaw^ 
not  a  fool  according  to  his.  fdty,  lest  tbon 
also  be  like  him,'  ai%  two  modes  of  aotkm, 
each  wise  ia  its  own  time  and  plaes^  bat  net 
ther  teaching  bow  always  to  deal  with  foUy; 
But  there  are  prererbefor,  as  well  as  againsi, 
not  onlyfollyv  but  malignity;  and  what  isee 
{M)pular  must  needs  «oatain,  reiHy  er  -by 
perr<nraion,  elaineata'snHed  te  tbewofier'side 
of  human  nature.    False  genetaliBstloos,  and 
assnmptions  of  the  oon  verse,  am  frtvoorile  iU- 
Jacies  in  po]^ular  morals ^awd,  in  the  case 
before  us,  oar  lexers  -of  soaadal  might,  lean 


*  Pseod.  L  ill  86. 

V.  (^  &0. 

*  Ai^^sta  a  pumies  pottnlan '  (PersSk.  i  1,  4S^ 

*A^\^  aovsroap  qatrer^ '  (Paiud.  U  iiL  96). , 

•*  *Mer«tor,  *  iv.  7,  i^  \i * Qwmix<iJ, h  1,4^ 
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wiiiilliiii  <finu  Aftflyniih  lbw»  4>f  th»ff» 
virt>**'Wberft.Jiyf  u  moc^  tvaoko  imsak' * 
Flaotoi^  i«ri^  tli«  *  whiteood  bUckamoor ' 
pitvtfbia  hi*  *ebw  «trAifA«iito  oavd^fi^ 
cere,*  f '  to  whiten  lYory  wHti  ink  *  'fplyiog 
it  to  tk^iM  wb^  deiigA  is  good,  .M'^MPred 
in  tbo  AVQcAti^ai  Bj  M^otbtc  .adAB«|  oC 
hit  the  lulYertiftiag  booMt  of  oar  day  oiigbt 
jxnUify  tbttr  tjtftigmi  •  >    ; 

'Neoeosa  att.  fiMwra  comptum,  qpi  qxmat 
^Toget  gain,  jou  must  speod  money.'  . 

Ter^Qce»  the  oth«r  comic  poet  of  fiome^is 
aa  fond  M.PUotus  of  quoting iiod  coining 
proverbs.  '  A  bi^giog  matter '  baa  its 
Latia  co^^Soieut  in  *  Ad  restim  rea  rediit  ;^  g 
and  ^Catcbipg  a  Tartar,'  iA  the  !Aari- 
bm  lopviia  teneo'  (Tva  got  •  wolf  by 
thfi  ears)  of  the  aama  plaj»  |  a  aaying 
meoonable  for  its  use  by  Tiberias  to  express 
the  relation  of  a  despot  to  ^  his  auqeota 
*To  harp  on  the  same  string*  ia  with 
Terence!  *Cantilenam  eandem.  caaere,^ 
ubile  Horace  gives  oar  form  in  his  '  Art  of 
Paet^^'  **  B^  cheering  adage  about  the 
hoaiiiy  work  of  tima,ft  'Diem  adimere 
a^gniudioem  bominibaa,'  may  be  traced  to 
the  Greek  comic  poet  Diphilua;^  while,  his 
half-ChnstiaH  maxima  ^  Commnnia  esse  ami- 
coiaoa  inter  so  omnia,' §§  which  Cicero 
atyiea  a  Pythagorean  expressioD4  is  dis- 
tincUybrpiurbthoindtoMeDander.lll  Hia^too, 
is  that  e;(ceOent  proverb,*  Facile  omnes,  com 
TaIemD%  recta  consilia  s^grotis  daoius,'  ^% 
on  the  iertiie  topic,  that  it  ia  aaaies  '  to 
preach  than  to  practise.' 

Bat  we  mnsi  pass  on  to  a  later  Latin 
prayerb-monger ;.  like.  I^ftnce,  a  play-wrigbt 
--rlike  Terepc«^  Ukv  oqginally  a  slave 
wtM>  had  availed  himself  at  Some  of  the 
m^aos  of  int^Ucfitoal  development  .peculiarly 
open  to  hi*  class.  Part  of  the  adagio? 
Pahlios  Syru^  a  mimographer,  who  was 
flonrkhing  a  year  before  Caosar's  assaiainft- 
tioD,  hfve  descended  to  as  in  the  collection, 
entitled  <poblii  Syri  Sententiae,'  ,.  These  may 
donbtlfiss.  include  the  moral  sayingfi.  oi 
°)^y  writerstand  of  various  dates;  bat  of 
tiie  thqi;v»ftnd  and  odd,  proverba  printed  by 
Bo^.An4  OreI}ii:vi»  inany,  ase  probably  the 


*  'poode  ftiego  se  haee,  humo  asYe.*  Collins  p. 
114.^  t*Morti.M.filloa. 

t^Ubt'lt,^  $PI]orm.  ir.  4,  5. 

**  'CbotOaquiaMHMr  ol»erratiade«v*306. 

H  Besot.  liL  1,  IB.  ^  Dipbilos,  ?ngm.,  Xfvv 
AvM9(  r(yvtr«i  t'dff^  XP^yn.        gS  ^^-  v.  3,  18. 

II  Meoaoder,  tip.  Bdldara,  ^  r&p  ^rXc«v  icoh\  •« 
f*^  ft  xMtf^*^  tt  JfekMlDa^ « MsaaadH  m  Flula- 
OKiaia  PngmeDia,'  p.  8.       Yt  ^^^'  ^  ^  ^'' 


httMjr  of  PablfM- aod  Mt  cootewiforariec 
TSeaeavtf  ^adagin'  in  the  atrlet  aense  of  th^ 
wordy  aeeoidiag  lo  its  aappesedderifiatioii; 
ssaay  of  them  ioitillio^  solne  moral,  or  layiep^ 
down  some  prodeatial  maxhn.  There  il 
tilth  and  baaaty  in  this :  ^  Amiei  vilia  note^ 
xia;  fion  oderiB,'  (SO),  or  to  the  Spaniard  has 
ity  *  Your  friend  and  his  vice ','  and  not  nmch 
less  in  that,  of  iaeorriagao  obligation :  ^B^ 
tMfioiMi  ae«ipere»  libertatecn  est  vendere' 

{' AAoept  a  fisv^or  aod  yon  seU  year  freedom  |) 
U).  Bin  is  that  eoniid  maxim:  'Bonis 
Meet,qui  peperoiiBMlia'  (99) ;  hi^  these  eoa^ 
aideiate  oQe%  'Bis  dat  qni ceJerilei* dat^*  aod- 
'  Bin  eel  gratnna,  ^ued  nkro  eieras.'  Bi^eft* 
iioo  and  esperienee  of  life,  with  its  npa  and 
downs,  dictated  hia  '  Discipohw  est  priofis 
fiosl^iior  dies'  (H8);  while  a  mere  oooaie 
mnnoor  DTOtapted  ^Anna  com  Indity  morti 
dalidaa  4cii';  ^When  the  oM -crone  frelie^ 
she  fliru  with  deatb^ 

The  Latin  iibnlist,  Phndms  >»  iike  Bi^ 
rioa  in  taggiogadi^  to  the  end  of  his  fisUea; 
hot  these  are  noty  teonr  thinking,  so  fereible 
Mthe-fablea  thenMekca,  or  as  the  proverbial 
re^srenoes  to  them  eenimon  in  other  wri- 
(enk  That,  '  Honso  doctns  in  se  asmpef 
divitias  habet'  f  The  learned  nnin  haaalwaflrs 
riehea  in  himself,)*  is  a  grave  tmth, 
deabtlesa,  and  so  is  'Oantisprodesseperioai* 
aliorum  solent.'f  But  livelier  proverUsl 
philosophy  is  ^nd  in  Seneca's  extraoted 
eawoee  of  a  Cuniliar  ^fisopian  fable,  'OaUiti 
iaenestor^nilioie  plorinHira  potest'  ('Krory 
coekonhis  own  dnn^iir),|-^and  in  the 
aayii^,  wfaieh  Saetoninaattribnteaio  Tibe^ 
ri«s,  *Beni  pastoria  esse  ionderc  peons,  noil 
deginbere,'  '  A  gt>o4  shepherd  should  sfaeav, 
noiiay  bin  flock';  but  which  is  pkinly  da* 
rived  from  the  'Widow  and  the  sheep'  of 
JBsop  er  Babrius.  § 

Lalin  Poete  afflact  the  pporerb.  It  eropa 
oat  in  the^aatiriffta,  in  the  genial  Horace^  and 
the  aa^erer  Jir^en^  Freaeha»te  and  Gei^ 
4saaa  atiU  chamoterne  a  (kvonrile  of  fi>rt&ae 
by  ^inaea  which  translate  the  '  White  hea'a 
chicfcen '  I  of  the  IftUer,  who  for  an  nnkioky 

♦  l»h«ar.  If.  Jl,  I. 

I' Seaeesi  Apeaoi,  408.    T^  pseterb  nnpyswff 

ahnoat  restim  in  Qeonaa,  S^aniah,  Portaguas^ 

and  Dutch. 
B  fitietOQ.  Itbor.,  a  81,  fin,     Babrins,  1  01, 

wlnch<ioncMas,-« 

*llay,  nistress,  nsy,  my  flsiAi  ifyon  rsqeite,     • 
«e  kitt  me  ^aiiAc  a  prasftiasd  trntcbir  hirsi 
But  if  the  Aeeos  aad  wool,  not  flash,  you  need, 
Shearers  wiU  shear  m6^  yet  not  make  me  bleed.' 

neVrendi  ss(f,  *il|iat  tondrs lea bfehi% et aon 

les  Archer.'  i 

I  'GaUlQfs  filiaa  alba,' Ju^  nil  141.    *U  fUs 

dDlapouleblaiicha.*    *Wo  ds  k  gaUiBa 

Comas,  p.  ni. 


iti 


)mwd  htM(  the  eo«tiiei'pit>y«t^,  *  S'aftl  iMIM^ 
b«6  ovfe^  {'HuttMl  from  ifnfefclty  egg*'*). 
Bow  ftwinitiMr,  too,  !s  ttiMf  9dhgp  ttfbm  the 
Mm»  sooroe  (x*  S2)  t  *  Cantal^  vaeticm  cofaM 
latfone  viatef/  eipreMite  of-  the  Hg)ft-ke«tri- 
echi«B9  ftccompanyitig  light  pockets.  ^He 
who  has  notbiag/  savs  the  Bpftniard,  ^^  htA 
aothing  to  fear.*  66  n  tkia  of  the'  unequal 
i&easQre  of  puaieh Aeiit  to  iv«ak  wit4  slyfonf  t 
^  Dat  veniam  oorvia,  vexat  cewftura  colntdbM' 
(<  Judgment  spanres  tlie  htven^  btit  kiitita  d«wa 
the  i6ve*)  (H.  6S);  and  thfis^  of  the  kno- 
gai»ce  and  luKaty  of  ear  gentiemen's  gentle^ 
'Bum':  ^  ManmaoasBqiledowt^serTlseet  ptena 
Mperbis'  (v.  66),  which  has  a  vei^  close 
Gifrmmo  parallel.  To  Horace  we  traee  the 
ofigin  of  HNMf  of  obr  own  pvot<erbe,  imd 
tfareogh  him  tip  to  earlier  sootoes'  that  of 
KSMOrj  more.  *  Welt  begun  ia  half  done ; '  *  To 
Jmi^entha^slmie  eirteg;*  •  Money  i»' pnwe 
will  be  always  in  fashion/ are  well  nigh  exact 
foplodaetions  fVom  the  trite  eayibgt  of  the 
Venosian.  His  exprMioiis, '  Ab  oto  nsqne 
ad  maV  *Ab  ovo  Lod»  ordhri^'^Oerens  in 
vitiam  fleoti  jnvenii,*  ^  Oailotn  non  ammmn 
nntanl  <ja\  trans  ««re  cnrrant,' «ftd  sneh 
liloe^  are  either  sctnal  provorbs,  or  bate  taket 
rank  at  such.  This  Hgh^hnndod  critic  of 
Jinman  nature  was  f6nd  of  jffistifying  any  • 
foeaer  shaft  he  knight  1^  fly,  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  proverb. 

'  Of  Latin  ppoee  writers^  nono  is  fonder  of 
tiie  proverb  than  Cieero.  From  bis  ootoeet* 
Yfttire  iymptfthies  wo  aiigtitbesnrehewo^ 
oAten  appeal  to  that  argnmentfrotn  antiq<crity, 
the  '  tritnoi  retustate  proverbi^Tn/  And  eo 
it  is.  BH  lettem  teem  with  atnusnig  pro- 1 
verba.  His  pbilosopbfeat  treatises  yiofd) 
nany  a  telling  adage.  His  orations  appeal  \ 
lK>t  eeklom  to -this  time-honoored  wisdom,  i 
Amidst  his  correspondenoe  oconr  Latin  pa»- 
«|teia  to  onr  *  daddlfng  the  wrong  hme,' 
«Clitell89  boTi«antimpOsA]»;^*tooor 'KilHtig 
tivo-birdti  with  one  stooe,'  ^Dnos  pariotes  de 
«4dem  fideKAdoalbare;'  i.<.  ^To  whHewaeh 
two  walls  from  one  pot ; '  f  and  to  onr  *  While 
theve  is  ]i(%  there  is  h(^,*  *  ^Bgroto  dnm  ani- 
roa,  spas  esse  dicitar«*|  The  preciBe  Latin  for 
^Of  two  evils  chooee  the  leasts' ia  found  in  ehe 
third  book  of  the '  OfiSces,'  whiii  tka  a«c4nd 
^watatei  a  goel  proverb  from  Ennina,  that 
^Kispkced  good  creeds  are  !)1  deeds.^ '  Betiefttc- 
ta  iiyal^looa^  m|J^fa^4trbiiror.'  $  la  his 
^  De  Legibas,'  |  occurs  that  happy  pr#ve4) 
npr<?fM»  of  iGsotJdm's  Attempt  to  introidnee 
the  bajUbt  iato  Ar{>iwMi,  f  tkiatns'«xeilare  in 
siApnio,'^  *^  raise  a  tempest  in  ate»-«np,' 


^'AAAHt.lS.  '    f  Ad.7to.TiL^,!ta. 

1  Ad.  Att  ix.  la 

§  OicxdeOitU.  19.  |  «.  le. 

if  Bee 'Mr.  IPonyttfs  *Wfe  of  Ctesro/ vol  ip.  8. 


nn  Ha^  wfiidi  the  great  Lord  ChntUM  te 
said  to  faHf  e  tTanfthited  wfth  riiors  f6ree  than 
elegADoe  on'tbe  occasion  df  ceKaiiw  rfotSi  of 
which  fae*did  not  thi^k  so  serionsl^  aa  Hia 
unnicmd  aothorities.     •      •     • 

We  bare  tiot4d  down  m^  pror«rba  from 
the  other  Latin  writers;  b*ft  we  feay  refer 
tha  ^uHous  reader  to  BiMer;  and  iiie  labo- 
rious to^  Erasmus;  OftMs  latter  and  bis 
gigantic,  labours  one  must  speak  with  prp- 
ronndest  »evetettoe.  To  the  eiUditidn,  in-  ^ 
dustry,  acquirements,  exhibited  in  his  ^  Adar  V 
gia,*  a  just  aud  able  testimony  is  given  in  the 
106th  Tojume  of  this  Review  (p.  31,  &c.). 
Without  Erasmus  no  student  of  proterb  lite-  i 
rature  can  move  a  step,  lie  student  and 
edito^bf  Greek  proverbs  find  his  work  no  mean 
commen'tary ;  compilers,  like  Dr.  Bland,  and 
most  modern  proverb-motJffers,  have  literally 
rifled  it.  5ar,  mote,  It  has  nrofeliNjrex^r- 
cised  a  toAtefiallnftncnce  onthS'intkrnationat 
acceptance  of  many  proverbs  in  Ebrope. 
Hie  similarity  between  thojproveVbs  of  Bog- 
Jand,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy,,  t^ranca, 
and 'Spain,  is  lesd  of  a  marvel,  if  we  reflect 
that  each  had  a  common  medfom  in  the 
Latin  of  Erasriiuf.  Th^  flmwhacks  to  liis 
wort,  if  one  may  bpisak  of  such,  are  ttro  ab- 
sence of Te^rcnces  to  ailthors  cfted,  imd  fte 
ftict  that' many  of  hia  proverbs  do  not  so  mncli 
represent  the  Latm  proverbs  of  classical  au- 
thors as  his  own  Latin  forms  of  GreA  pro- 
verbs. Thus,  enouiry  sometimes  cofoeft  to  a 
•standstill,  until  oy  accident  or  divination 
Bome  clue  enables  one  to  trace  home  a  paa- 
sage.  But  it  is  eoJy  to  e^ggest  ftnprore- 
toents.  Whoso  wotjld  fling  a  stone  at  Eras- 
mus .should  first  try  the  experiment  of  ^up. 
plying  references  to  one  chiliad  or  century 
of  ^is  proverbs.  When  the  quotlitions,  even 
of  one  page,  have  been  reriflod,  w^  wit!  un- 
dertake, m>m  some  experience,  thitt  retfpeet 
Wd  Reverence  fbr  so  profound  a  scholur*  will 
have  been  greatly  enhanced.  'The  Hnffe  of 
authors,  of  whom  he  displays  an  fntrmate 
knowledge,  may  shame  out  modern  scholar- 
ship. And  put'  of  bis  vast  Btorea  ^Brasmoa 
never  draws  irrelevant  matter,  t^ip  where 
you  wilHnlo  the  <  Adagia,*  an*  Ae  result  is 
ilwaye  flRmteement.'  Art>and'Ae  adage  yon 
chance  upon,  are  clortered  every  ;6ne  rif  ihe 
*locl  classic!  •  you  caii  tdonnedJ 'wMbf  ii 
But  beyond  these,  there  turns  up  some  quaint 
story,  spme  gossiping  illusta*at]on^  some  haj^pv 
retorti  som^  tbong^tfut  application,  Vlydi 
proveftto  yjon  that  £raamqa  wai  mi  4lreary 
JSncycloptadiat, i  hut '  a  shrewi  maa^af  the 
world,  and  gifM  with  »»bh  iieffidonr,  mrt 
fVom  being  a  deeply  read'  and  pnfnetanng 
writer  and  couimienUtor.  But  it  is  time  to 
paM  ott  to  •thev  proverbi^  ehiefly  of  modem 
date.^   I    .  .  .    .  •  • 
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renhns  we  eanncyt  tmt  ftHnde  th^h6B€i  cImI^ 
cft!  prcyreAs  fr6m  the  *Ta!mtK!/\felch  Imre 

dom  and  their  tenderness  do  Meed  speak 
lotider  "fliaTi  anr  other  argument  fbr  the  ex- 
ceptlofti^  high  state  of  colttire  amon^  ttie#8 
who  used  them  -as  tfrehr  "hduSehold  word^ 
Anxious  to  pr^dnee  some*  spedm^ns,  and 
vet  not  wisMitgr  to  repeat  irhat  has '  alKMfy 
become  fkanliar  to  onr  twklers,  we  hare  ob^ 

/  tftined  from  tbeatrtbor  of  Hit  artfofo  on  the 
•TOmtid,*  the  fMIowiftg'  new  bndget,  whiA 
he  hasr  traostated  IK)A  Talmddica!  aooftos. 

»  Those  who  wish  for  fhrrtief  informAHon 
most  oonaalt  certain  portbns  of  the  ^Mieh^ 
TrtA,'  together  with  the  labonia  of  Binrtorf, 
Dmsins,  Laadan,  Dnkes,  Ae. 

'Be^aan  the  wolf  aod  the  ahepbm)  t^ 
lamb  has  como  to  gtiefl    One  thing  aci^uired 

(with  pain,  la  better  than  a  hundrea  with  ease. 
Let  the  grapes  pray  for  the  welftu^  of  the 
bmiches;  Wlthoat  branches  tiiere  wotdd  be 
^fio  grapes    Saonceisbeaiitiftilln  a<wlse  nsA'* 

'bat hair nrachoMv^simiKii  Mcmafattilia 
0ilf«i8hBa.to imk,  Urn  aaw  itishaa  t^givak 
ladb  UtbajtaUToathatjqiurAifiMlvMl^id 
-^beliera  it :  that  be  has  camo  into  aibrluns^ 
t  doubt  it.  An  ass  ieels  chi^.  in  July.  So  who 
lends  money  to  the  poor  is  often  better  than 

.  he  who  gives  them  alms. '  Here  Is  a  table,  add 
inea%  and  knires ;  but  we  hare  tio  months  to 
ssi  Be  prudent  and  be  saent  The  woM  is 
Hka  file  wheel  «f  the  well,  with  its  tw*  tasit- 
stR  Iha  ibll  oc#  is  trer  eaiptitd,  and  tha 
m^  one  is  ayar  fi^ad.  A  aaaoel  ia  like  a 
n^iuri of  watec  issuing  from  a  clefl^  wider  and 
wider  geU  Uie  deft,  more  and  more  powerful 
the  squirt.  Here  is  the  sack,  the  conLsnd  the 
aoney;  now  you  go  and  measure.  He  who 
hss  bean  legalff  deprited  of  h«  in-gotten  gar- 
neat  riiottld  go  hia  way  r«|aiofa^;  HowIm 
has  lestBi  ana  dooB  not  teach  ia  li£a  a  tajrHls 
in  Iha  dasark  Thsaa  si  thraafolld  death  m  ike 
sbadar^a  tangna:  it  kills  him  who  siaadags» 
him  who  is  slanderedi  and  him  who  reoaiTss 
the  slander.  Son^  people's  judgment  is  that 
of  a  blind  man  at  a  window.  Ton  cannot 
touch  a  fbol:  a  dead  mab's  body  does  not  fM 

ItiteknfTe.t  F^i^man  who  has  besn  rahacid 
t  br  WoaMa,  tbsra  is  so  ^w  and  no  jtfdfai 
Msoy  an  srrow-amith  ia  shot  by  hia  own  ar- 
\  rows.  Qreater  is  he  who  causes  good  deeds 
jthsn  he  who  does  them,  (heat  is  peaee:  il  is 
to  the  land  what  leaven  is  to  the  dough.  Sa 
I  who  strata  about  the  market  in  the  philoso- 
pher's V'gflL  will  not  come  into  the  dwelliof- 
place  of  GkwL    Where  so] 


\ 


dssd,  a  homdred  geese  may 


of  life)  Is 
for  a  bcaia 


<»tWAa4aknndsad  bsaiiala  oC  whaai  lor 
^«kiof;  bttir  nd  oimt  flska  Woasao  apina 
hvlkOa  wab^  wyiaslM  teika  Olbww  no 
>toa«a  Into  the  waUwhanea  you  hfsw  dtotik. 
^  smsiU  aBofwance  at  homeismtrch  better  than 
I  large  one  abroid.    He  is  a  bookcase^  not  a 
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SRi<Kar.  Ctft  On  hti  xiaad  nut  tn^otu  yOU  ffon  t 
M  hMs  It  ia  fti€  hots  that  makes  die  tfaieC 
When  lh»  camel  kiaksiiie  scorpion  away  with 
Ha  heel,  the  soorploQ  sirears  that  the  camd 
ahaU  perceiTe  it  in  its  head.  Ih  his  own  house 
the  weaTer  is  king.  The  salt  of  money  is 
ahnsghrmg.  A  hundred  shUfings  fnyested  iri 
trade  willglye  a  man  meat  and  wine  [in  acres,' 
it  wffl  f^e  him  cabbage  ^d  salt  To  "more 
ftcm  one  house  into  ano^r  costs  a  garment^ 
fh>m  one  country  into  another,  a  ^h.  Wheiiy 
lite  axe  abeady  toadies  thy  neck,  still  hope  in  y 
God's  saving  graoSi.  Flight  is  the  beginnine  of  '^ 
del^  Hang  the  sweeten  grass  round  a  pig'^ 
nedc,  it  win  stUl  gp  and  wallow  in  its  native 
mire.  The  lives  of  three  are  no  lives :  that  of 
the  too  compassionate,  of  the  man  with  a  tem- 
per, and  the  misanthrope.  TPhreo  men  are  be* 
loved  by  6krd:  he  who  ia  of  a  sweet  tetpperj 
he  who  is  moderate  in  his  habits,  and  lie  who 
doae  not  alw^a  obstinately  adhere  to  his  firsf 
resolves.  Poor  is  only  he  who  lacks  common 
sense.  If  the  old  people  teH  you  to  pdl  dowi^' 
and  the  young  ones  to  buila  up :  j)uH  down. 
Tou  must  not  drink  out  of  one  cup,  and  look 
at  another.  He  who  cannot  moderate  his  ^ef 
wiH  soon  have  a  flew  gHef  to  weep'  oven 
Where  Satan  cannot  go  hmjsel^  he  takes  wins  V 
aa  lus  messenger.  Whoever  has  been  bitten  ^ 
by  a  serpent  is  afhdd  of  a  rope.  He  who  ha< 
bread  in  his  hasket  should  not  be  compared  to 
him  who  has  not:  (though  aelther  be  hungry 
at  the  time).  When  the  jackal  has  his  day, 
make  him  a  bow.  Would  you  carry  sorcery 
to  Egypt?  Pharaoh  said  to  Moses.  The  way 
man  wishes  to  ^^  thith^  his  ftet  wt!I  carry 
him.  An  old  man  hi  the  house  is  a  sorrow  to 
the  house:  an  old  woman  in  the  house  !s  a 
bleashig  to  it  Seven  ye^rs  lasted  the  fiuniniL 
but  no  workman  starved.  Seven,  years  lasted 
the  plague,  but  no  one  died  before  his  time. 
He  wbo  cents  one  i^dan^  may  eat  birds;  ^ho 
rents  many,  the  birds  will  eat  him.  IF  you 
hired  yoursetf  out  to  him,  you  must  beat  out 
his  wool  Honour  your  wttes;  they  win  en- 
rfeb  iwL  £at  below  yew  Ineaaa,  dw«&  ao* 
aasdag  to  yoarasssaij  but  «pe«d.sipoa  Toor 
wm  mtid  dHkHaR  ^kotie  ymr  maana.  Wm^ 
aadatotand»  tfaa»  aiyiMW  Jia«r^  i|p4  .sar«  Mf 
the  twin  go-betwaeoa.  You  must  joot  refute 
a  lion  after  his  death.  Much  have  I  kaml 
from  my  m88ters,'more  from  my  colleagues, 
most  from  mr  disciples.  In  a  quarrel  it  is  al- 
ways the  wellborn  who  w«  first  gfte  waj^. 
DoMiatandin  a pkaa  of  ^angaiv  ^i^agM 
laiiariia-  Ison  abssiwia  ttnf  achaiar^  tha 
ariialw.  Man  haa  ba«i.  «rtatai  •an  tba  JaU  V 
diO^;  avaa«ha«;asJti»of  i^ jnora aig^^ant Uaa«> y\ 
age.  The  thought  of  thaaui  is  worse  than  the 
sin.  Eatq^uickly,  drink  quickly:  this  world 
Is  but  a  brief  wedding-feast^  The  older  the 
wise  man  gets,  ^e  wiser  he  grows:  tha  feci 
mhen  ha  ages,  beeomaa  %«!  m  kM  fl»al  Ha 
Wlio  aiddiea  •for«  eatfd  fv^oaa,  to  Idas  Ua 
aldiy  baaoBiaat  a  Usaslng<t  ,ta  bin  ivfaa  dow 
Mt»rilbgnMPaiMa«p«iaoa«  Wh|ri»  Aha  kilba 
of  theearsoft?  tbatyw  may^cloaa  ap  your 
ear  when  you  bear  aught  improper,  A  bad 
wife  is  like  a  hailstorm.  '  Po  not  dwelt  too 
long  upon  your  friend's  praises : '  you  win  and 


m 
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•»jiog  'fim(Bk  immsl  Bim*  J>^  nuiA  <tt 
_.ltl«--fl<>  that  yoa  do  it  for  •  good.  purpoM^ 
Befined  music  i3  like4  bj  refined  peopldrr 
weavers  do  not  much  care  for  it.  Three  cr^ 
out  Vut  g^et  no  pitj^ :  he  who  lends  out  his 
xponey  without  witnesses,  the  henpecked 
husband,  and  he  who  cannot  get  on  m  one 
pli4»e  and  does  not  try  another,  Sren  the 
oomznon  talk  of  the  wise  should  he  pondered 
oTer.  One  goose  generally  follows  aaiotheft 
Bad  aervuits  first  ask  only  when  they  have  al* 
ready  committed  the  blunder*  The  load  is  laid 
upon  the  camel  according  to  its  strength.  IF 
a  word  is  worth  a  poun<^  sOenoe  is  worth  two, 
^  pig  is  the  richest  anmial:  ererythiog  is  a 
{(iece  of  goads  to  him.  Whoever  doe^  too 
inuch,.does  too  little.    The  greater  a  mani  the 

rktex  his  nassioas.  Be  wm>  presses  the  hour, 
hour  wul  press  him.  Hay  our  future  re* 
ward  he  like  that  of  him  who  remains  silent 
under  a  false  imputation.  One,  peppercorn  is 
better  than  a  hundred  gourds,  A  learned  man 
whose  deeds  are  evil  is  like  a  man  who  has  a 
^  A)or  but  no  housa.  He  who  prajrs  for  his 
•ZNfeighbour,  will  be  Keard  first  for  hmuelC  Qs 
who  marries  his  daughter  to  an  uneducated 
man,  throws  her  before  a  wild  beast  He  whp 
V/throws  out Bttsj^cions,  should  at  onoe  be  au** 
-'''pected  himsel£  Three  lo^p  good  fellowship, 
strangers,  skves,  and  ravensu  A  fool  alwavs 
rushes  to  the  fore.  Do  not  cry  out  before  the 
calainity  has  realty  happened.  The  hatred  the 
mileamed  bear  toward  the  learned  is  even 
greater  than  that  of  the  heathens  agaisst  Is- 
nteh  The  righte6us  is  greater  after  his  death 
th^i  daring  his  life.  If  a  great  man  sajrs 
iometbing  strange,  beware  to  mock  at  it 
wantonly*  iPaasion  is  at  first  like  fr  thin 
ihread^  by-and-by  it  becomes  like  a  cable. 
Woe  IS  me  when  I  ^pealc^  woe  is  ma  when  I 
keep  silence,' 

Torning  to  modem  proverbs,  ire  notice 
first  of  «!!  ho^  large  a  proportion  of  them^ 
as  tb^  dot  the  sorface  of  Eoropean  litem* 
Utfei  aM  cieafly  iraoeabW  to  the  Latin ;  r«^^ 
the  Fieoch'  ypofb  *  i— -fois  Mi  ka  mmm 
loDgaee,'  which  the  ApMi«da  Md  ItaKftw 
Mi^dhtf,  najr  b«  tmced-to  tire  Kne  %{  Ovid, 
^ An  n^(Tfe  fongM  r^btis  esse  mama ;'  and 
the  Ladn  ^  Bcrtsto1»  non  embescant*  h  the 
original  of  tne  Fiench  ^Le  papier  soaffre 
Xwiit^  Slid  the  Italian  'La  carta  non  diveota 
Nas»'<'Pa|HMr4impolUash').  Of  aiKth  it 
■ns^he  owned  tti«  aQlMiity  k'no  \mm  H^ 

Ctririe  tbAn  tii«  oipttcitf  for  iccliitatiM^ 
.  Kor  i»  H  fauth  lees  Intiresfaag,  theagh 
here  we  hick  th6  aest  of  tracking  descent  mud 
pedigree,  to  compare  oontineotal  prorerbs 
with  English*  The  nature  of  the  case  ren- 
depv  thOi  te^  <iw»#»bip  difficult  to  4ieoid^ 
fiiovgh  if  of  sMue  we  oan  establish  o«r 
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%n  a)liM«d  10  Sosely  to  r^aoiiifo'tlioao  bora 

}&  the  hoiiee,'tBat'th«f  commotiljr  fwi  mas* 
tor  as  our  own.  In  trut)),  it  needs  skill  to 
enijrraft  a  proverb.    Not  ^1  proverbs  fh>m 


fl»c«igiiaoik'«oiild'tditkiiidiy4o  an  BbglUi 
stock,  or  be  kindly  reoeiTod  by  it.  Udam- 
t^le  ffaloreasnd  dnnnacteristlM  oltoa  atamp 
tba  proverbs 'of  partioular  nalionsi  immI  soeh 
we  are  fhy  ot  reprodocii^  Thus  the  Italian 
makes-  a  merit  ot  rejvenge^  and  hia  pravwrbs 
tMm  with  jnstifieationa  of  deceit  «d<I  gmilo, 
to  acoompliab  the  mtifioation  of  that  p«a> 
aion.  Arohbishop  Tceooh  gives  is  thia  ia- 
slanos, '  Wait  time  jmd  .plaoe  to  tako  yoor 
revengO)  foi;  'tia  never  well  to  bo  in  •  harry ;' 
and  it  may  be  paraUeUd  by  haodAila  of  osch 
ifs  those^ '  He  who  caanot  roveago  hrijnaelf  is 
weak,  be  who  will  not,  ia  coDtemptiblo ; '  and 
^Who  offends,  writes  on  sand^  who  ia  offend^ 
ed,  fm  marbW  Perhaps,  toO|  in  thoae  which 
follow,  ^  Thank  yon,  pvetty  pnssy,  waa  the 
death  of  my  cat,'  and  *  Hie  laaghs  weli  who 
laughs  last,'  there  lurks  a  justification  of  glos- 
in^  words  and  of  *  biding  On  A  thne,*  for  the 
evil  pnkpose  of  comps^ng  Hie  moat  nn- 
c^riatian  of  triumphs.*  In  Spanish  proverbs 
the  worst  fiBatare  soems  to  be  a  tendency  to 
saoer  al  wonumkiBd,  the  gaUaotriea  of  his 
aanalByiaMB  having  readorad  Ifae  Spawiard 
•eaptioal  aa  to  famido  worlk  and  vktoo. 
^A  woman  and  a  mnle,'  he  sa?*,  ^fnoet  bo 
made  handsome  hj  the  month,'  t.  t.  'with 
good  keeping:'  *  For  whom,'  he  asks,  '  does 
tbe  blind  man's  w«fo  paint  herself! '  Apro- 
pos of  tbo  birth  of  a  daughter,  he  has  a 
pndoeibial  depression,  '^  Alaa  I  lather,  abothor 
<kagb«erns  bomto  yon'-^'^iybghler'  being 
apparoatly  a  synonym  for  'fisfofortune^'  Sot 
he  oat-herods  Herod  when  he  dheri^es  a 
saw  likd  tbis  on  the  «arae  topic:  *1%t«e 
daughters  and  a  mother  arc  fonr  derils  for 
the  father.' f  It  is,  perhaps,  jnst  as  well  for 
the  mea  of  Spain  that  wobmb  in  general 
aeem  to  have  had  iitAie  hand  or  iatereal  ia 
proTorb»ooio{iq^.  We  do  not  flbstiwle  their 
aatipatfay  to  Rirotliors-4ii-law,  booaWM  %bere  ii 
not  a  coontry  in  Emx)pe  wbkh  does  not  own 
Its  disconrteons  proverbs  touching  this  well- 
abased  class.  German  and  Welsh  proverbfi 
do  not  strike  us  as  possessing  any  very 
mariied  feature,  nor  indeed  very  mnoli  orig^ 
aality.|    Heroin,  as  ia  other  poia^  lhes# 

^ *■  Aspetta tempo  e  loooi  lar la tua Teodetta» abs 
la  Bon  Bi  &  mai  ben  ia  fretta.*— Trench,  p.  56 ;  B(^^ 
73.  Chi  non  pud  far  la  sda  vendetta  k  debole,  cm 
non  vude  6  vile.*— Bohn,  p.  84.  *  Chi  dfeode  serin 
nella  rena,  dii  d  oflbeo  net  tiianno.' 

f  '  A  la  muger  7  i  U  mnla,  per  el  pioe  la  beroifr 
•ttta.*— Collins,  p.  19.  «La  mnger  M  elefro,  paim 
^eaes«lbyu?Vi'^4Md.,  1««.  'Chuifa  padre,  q«s 
oaa  hija  oa  nsoe.*^i*«iMdv  ML  •AMslMNynas 
Mdniy  ^tmHto  dWiaS  pala  el  paira.^-^A>id.,  1 7  3» 
.  I^AspeeiBBen  of  the  di«|h  oT  Welsh  proverbial 
wisdoaiisthifrsawof^Cadigyfro  the  aged/ madiitf 
t^e  beck  of  Oato  (!>^'He  is  not  a  good  man  who  U 
not  a  >^6l8hman.'  This  sage's  wisdom  must  have 
consisted  in  knowing  how  to  pUy  apon  his  conntry- 


i«ta 


<<« 


Mitiew  are  «liftafteMit«A  rstln^  ly  Mnilij^ 
tban  ioveitliott.' 

The  fVeDcbtiMm\i  wtmi  thwrwttetMt  fa^ 
M  <MM  augbt  «ip6et^  Ml  c<mceit  nd  gM6o* 
Bftdftt;  propemity.    8e  evKtenllj  belieret 

iMmffret  j«m«W  *  Am  lie<  loo,  i^Wftyi  ^iK 
jojt  «  meer  •!  womm**  nriitioir,  yflefaWy 
af  efTiBg  tiMt  *  A  ^ktl  bitbcfid  mad  a  bIM 
wii»  make  alway*  a  Imppjr  cobple.*  T«|  iM 
maket  aoane  anieadi  in  affitmipg'  {bar  eoiih 
noD  Imiitaoiiy  <3ff -*  d^iiiMQ  natioiii  to  one 
excellence  of  oar  helpmates,  when  Ira  'sayi^ 
*Preads  le  preanier  conieH  <ffnw  fbnotte^  et 
noa  le  seeoad^'f  and,  of  ilM  Mental  fprfng 
of  lawjfceriy'  foveiy  Aeaoi^eflae'  aMtarseite 
toQ^oarif  w  mtotiTeHe.^  Thoagli,  howaref, 
Preach  preterbe  hate  xntsi\y  a  aopefffigia>y 
if  not-  a  iip]^t  toae^  aoma  ftnr  of  tli«tt 
toaca^veevMF  eiionfB  of  f&tnfftt^  ae  tnae  eaa 
sweet  adage  efllie  traaeiefitnatni^  af  thfngB 
brifhtMd  ikh,  ^Be»e  eboae  «M  '«6t  ratle^^) 
Shrewd  hane^nith  eoneaetit  ia  otitera,  t.f. 
^  Ef§^e  ^^or,  ofosea  de  beia }  craMe  d^OTi 
Mr^qae  do  boitf^^'Hi  dietiaetioo  that  might 
be  eoafiiwad  if  a  attrrey  ef  the  INrei  of 
theifeoeieaiaetiei^  aecardlaf  aa  pride  or  pletit 
predoinkialed  tn  ^eia.,  *L«  Me  pati^ 
fMliea  la  saKii '  ia  an  iyfet&Axe^Mtt  on  human 
natora;  and  '  La  petite  aaiii6ne  eet  la  bonne ** 
looks  H9re  anotheir  veraioa  of  the  widows 
nte;  Maay  will  endoi%e  the^  pHaeiple^eiiVHh 
chM  ito  the  prererb,  *I/b6te  et  le  petooa 
ea  troie  joma  aeat  poieon,*  whieb  birtoiigs 
iIm  to  the  Bpaaieh,  and  ie  akm  (o  tbe 
6eoleh|  *  Laafe  welcome  afafnt  yott,*  A  acad^ 
fid  sad  affeetnal  leeeoir  to  wsffl<^eriliUets 
liea  In  the  saw,  *  MwraiHe  blatiehe,  pap^  de 
foQ^  ('A  white  wall  ia^  fbdPs  writlagw 
peper. )  Orerworitaad  Ma  contraiy  are  fav- 
ciblf  dapraeated  to  theaetwo  remieelifely  t 
^Lsheia aaa  )e  foaitai« '  (*The-bmde  wears 
oa^^eahaath'),  aBd^LatoeillenaepHisotie 
le  travail'  f  Roet  waites  Miefre  than  omM'; 
while  Ae  seefet  of  otganisation  fh  imy 
^wk  is  Iboad  itt  thia  eMel^t- adage, 'Ua 
j<Mr  ea  aaat  daair,  pev^  <jaff  wH  ehiNjae  eoeae 
easoalieo? 
Tatarog  to  ftaRan  preterte,  we  Hfni  eoiK 

maa*i  veaeratioa  In*  (he  iBsniisi^  oC.wU^  Uiff  veiQp 
ignoraQt 
•Bolta,«p6lfj?<Jt,»p.  IS.    Cfp.  31 

IBoha,  pi.  ae.     '     " 
Inttie^Ohflds  thristtiw  Tiar*«tth 
ate  &iBitrX  Ihehaidea  aCMiaplaaerl 
toilisaA  taftSows  :-* 

*  They  oone  as  typea  of  heayenlj  bBMy 
'     IImt  Me  Bgsia  tftaddie, 
LeetwaeMOiiMte  H^m^-md^^m 

Xha  aood  tb^  ttoMfic*  

Allk)?aljthiD«of  etrtbdeputi     ... 
Tit  pryee  TOn  who  lialHrglTeh  * 
Their  ItnrniB  to  rsise  the  tdtingne^t. 
Ill  stei^DgHrtones  to  Hearea.'    ^*  * 


#MMd '  wiMfott '  atkf  CDHfofMioa  n. '  iti<Hf  as 
llieeer-->l>oi/t  ^  a  iUMng  to  a"  fiimons 
fllream/  •  »  Who  boilds  on  tbe  mob,  bailds  ip 
the  sand,'^  *  *  ff  yotrti  bare  yonrwork  done 
fl],  pa/  befereband/  «Tbe  Devil  tempts  all^ 
bnt  the  idle  man  tempts  t?he  DeWI/«  We 
Whj  s^rftfe  at  an  eetloiate  of  what  *  inihlir- 
WHty''  toants  fhr,in  the  Terr  flttb^i^and  df 
'the  doctrfnc,  from  thia  candid  prorerb,  •  Bet- 
tar  is  oae*Hfing  po)>e  thfftn  tea  dead  ones.*| 
There  is  ibore  rwigT6n,'lf  wjt  mote  truth, -hi 
their  adage  *€W  hep  y¥rt^  betr  predica,' 

*  He  preaehes  well  iHio  Ihrea  weH.'  The 
subtle  self-aeekiitj;  of -the  iweeforks  in  fhii, 

*  At  a'dsngeratis  passaii^  yWd  'precedence* 
f  Amalpasso,  renore');  bnt  it 'was  an  ffr 
itiftet  of  sonnd  dipfomusy  tni  fCnp  dIelalMf  *  A 
goWcn  bridge  for  a  flying  enemy.' J  In  Ws 
*PMfip  Ytn  Artetelde*  ^r.  Oti^rj  Tayjoip 
seems  to  bate  had  in  Ms  eya  the  ItaHab 
prorerb,  *  He  that  bath  awaHowed  the  DeVfl 
may  swallow  his  home,'  i«he»*ha  putS'  infb 
tiie  oMnth  of  Van  Korta^&et^  IR^  -scene  f. 
part  2)the  wortiH*-  •  ' 

'  Ssst  conrsge  but  for  hslf  a  sin  f  jU  good 
To.  eat  the  devtlcu  tK§  Iroih  M$  loifd  ia.' ' 

Aad  thaaa,  aa  wall  m  aianjr  alfaers  have 
thaia  ««aatirpaii»  in-  ata  owe  JanpiMa  { 
<  Nav^  head  the  pelaaa  ctfa«ift  koiae*  (BdiHi 
pu  66)«  ^Navar  weer,a  asaaiiDg  eat  a  gt>o4 
BMNMr '  (ibid.  UiU  fiKl '  fiodg»?ae  a  omaad 
cowshfirtJK^raa'^id^jMi^  TUi)ast»iaa^ 
pl^g.  tbah  Paa^idaica  di^ro|»0rtian%  the 
wiU  and  the  fowee  to  kUk,  ie  abova  i» 
'  Notee  Mid  ^ari^'  (U.  tav  toL  ail  394) 
iobaiis  aid  aatbajaigaief  QatHTYIII.  ia 
iheJBaglisb  fon^'Mtaeafietk  a  sbrtfvdiPeMr 
abartharpt.'  Witd^.a  <))iMat.aifJiai^  fff^v^ 
tkalail  waibaUiiaQfMg  amiaaoOa  wXi  ia 
aamanaasMavsyfopathie^A  tibftfoaM  Mh 
fia  fmm  eok)  m  Eaiedi>»/  (Qa»  UttaldiaK^ h» 
datti  ia  Bu»dis%:V  Thia  tMlia»Oay.to  tW 
ivuAe  4n»Ml  0f  ioliiitft  iMUh  lb*  aMy  oCa 
yatag  aoUian  whev  df^W  iMar  ieai»a  iMgl^ 
l«ai%  waa4ba  graio  be  lat^nad  in-ita  w^ 
aaitrteay*  .  Jiis  ftK>t)ia&  m  hitkwmauK  ^m 
lakm  hj  oaa  jof  ^  iMtpm  at  tbtf  ngifiMW^ 
toi  sae  Ua  f  ra«%.and  ber.hiitertst  «pef  irm 
sapaMind  ia  tha#i(^apa»iaai  'Hkkj^tml^lueii 

^  « A  Hume  Amoso  non  andsr  a  pe8ca.'-^Bohn^ 
*Myriotoffereir>'^w^«^'y*-  *Ohifcndala 
■dM^tMataa«MiiaiiiL*iiiMd^pLht.  ^m 
taoi  it  hiasaan414^rt<vpn»d  .IWisnitwIN  '->m4, 
a. 67.  '^JQ  disTc^a  tea^^taUl^  401  l*oai^  ISDU  H 

♦  ^  l"toeblft  ^  pap«  tWaArf  IWbi  taertl*4- 


Tsooa 


^'f^l  S^fei'^n^i^^    l>elBr  *  ^8a 
f&  msi  csodat^r  ^Ite  che  aitegM^  :*  *  A  cstttta 
Die  dib'eorte  ^sertia.' 
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Mpo^d  only  -ta  tb«ft  j^f  Sp^iah  f|»wt iiv '  £M 
jQukoie^' .»  U>  W  fom4  in  tW  Idk  of  fiic(Q#« 
Jbocca  AQ4iJ^biiB0  «f>aiDd4ovB  *  MjKoveU' 
Xbe .T)^nfii0(  of  SpftDieb  §Tiym\iio\f^ff  k 
J  li)oe  <  g«od  wviA  libat  o<i»d»  Ao  b|p)(A  P  Fpr 
.nhich'ol  o\ur  mpUtt  prgv^rbft  bM-Aot  iu 
pnv^UM  (w#  ahoold  Ite  n^)^  i£  we .  stid 
.'.c€f>)r')  U  the  ^ni^Qv'  ^bidb,  ta  hm  tt|# 
•ppreci«ti?«  Wgmife  of  Mr.  Ford,  'giv«ft 
]^e  8p»iu«rd<hi$  MPtMUioo^  dfig^atioaT  4d^ 

ia  £j)gM4.  TbiB  idioUii^  a  di«couKP^  i» 
»li<^«7#  gnv9tf4  iviU&yA  maU#  from  .Ugb  and 
Jpr;  itta  Mieiaial,  iMftioiMilt  pacifluiJE,.  like 
jtbe.  fiwiiftd  bUbi  ^i»oxiiaAbA  to  Spaabh 
(WineA  i^mI  gMlic.  ij|  tbeir  Btewt.  *  ^  T9  fiv* 
#«.  ioM- o£4|M«f)ii;kMl#o{ibeir  paii^ieU^ 

»pio«ter  Af  provfr^  ^A^  ^  ^^^  dr^asod 
lamb-fiMhioDy'  thej  oap.ua  wUb  ^iA  old  ox 
^th  D^w  bells.'  Qur  ^fiverj  Jack  mc^st 
hate  hit  J)ir*  k,  with  them  'Every  hrge 
pot  Its  large  lid.*  Tbej  match  oar  'One 
taan'ft  amm  i|  ^Mbtli^r  mtn'a  ptiMO*  ivil&, 
'"V^tft  nM^  SaMfeo'iBaltva  Itelha  alok,' 
<Co(ih»a,  p.  8^  aA4' attv  ^ligkl  ewne,  iight 
^^w4th  tha  eKpftaai^  ^Eu^ig^  'The  ••- 
eriiKte^  meoejr  ahtfSag  oamea,  and  vm^mg 
fM*  {HMk  p.  If^.  Vihm%  m  taf  ^By 
hook  or  br  leveek,*  Any  am  aa#  a  wlnt 
'bcbMl  te  lb  UMii^,  «I6  «tMt  ooaM  wt  ef 
tli«  tk^yesMOir  tbf  il:ln'^(p»  IWX  wd  ^Oul 
•of  i&^fty^  pant  Jwta'Iha*  it^'-^M^  itk 
SpatrMaetioi  -to  «lM9i«|r  tbo  Ml»  he 
.(Ml  iaHo  Um  'btiMk;  Fur  oar  >1\m>  mt&Qj 
tooka,  ^m'  1k#f  4»oiiM  m^^UMf  fkmmum 
-m^H^  Qie<'Md)d%  dnmH^floi  filwfv  «a 
vliMd  ealFa  itoiiDl>«a  «ltt  u  a  |iihar/  «r 
^aay  «TottVa  MNilkMrad  tb^^poiser/liieip-aaa 
"M^tiSoa  i»«tiM  In^  ^'He  ■  ap)ieaf»  aa  M  -  he 
lHi«*  «iMi  vaatliafttpita'  (tbM.  f.  Ml), 
fhteir  pit>t«ri^  ^  A  hc^a  teil  a^aar  vMlBei 
%l 'gaUMl  iMVaw^  ^Htt^Mir  atfavMh  oi»  «¥a« 
^aa'taiAlla>a^MryMie  «M  iqf  •aemt'a  aaa/ 
iifke>  ihe  "flmiel/  toe^  •-the^  iia««  «a»4 
'pM¥Mto*'tk«l  tMrfi-tM  *h«t»rfA  Ar>  i» 
^ple, .  there;  k  eqrione  witneu  .1>c«ne 
rin^xMM  or  tWfJta  U)«  Jm^«  immI  ieaioiiaT 
wMi  aiiiabf  iMiiba^  di^VTof  ika.  VwigQUi 
'Mfi|^  ^^f**^  ^MiraikpitM*9d  ikm  -aaaa  of 
liraef,  '#nfc(h  mtk  denki'flf  tlof  wlthotfti*  Oiri 
4mveKt>.«ifa,i9f,jyi|fi9^*  Olv0  a.  Jew#  waa 
and  hell  take  ioar,'  therebj  indifttiBglMp 
ftmfi^bCgtk^'.'^^mi^  mmMim  ^wthm  .lo-  |^e 
^MiNs' vy  ^DM^f '  Hi  iM^MftMiaif  an|aa%'  w% 
Wfkhijk  to.lriijPft  hh  tipnoooAntiltjf  yrfftki 


9f|ioiM4  4*Ub|^''  Aa  aUiiif.  aa  4  i««  ^oa 
Saturday.  *  It  may  be  »ee^  t<KS  in  tbh 
mirrQc.»f  mUioaal.maff n^pw»  bow  tiM  oftho- 
dpx  Spauiard  kept  the  faith  with  lipa  lather 
Uhui  life,  if  una  reflaet  on  eooh  pcoveria  u 
^XU.go^to  haar  naMwdtokoepboBis' 
a^bit  |4  makiag  charcbgoing  ao  aaaoaa  bt 
gfiUanti»  and  .g^di^f^outJi  «|id  *  X»  4eal  a 
FW  *a«a  i|urd  the  ft^ttiXtm  to  XSod/  ««A.  to 
i^DipfuncT  for  bjg  sin^  b/  trifliag  <  good 
aatioQ^  which  eomcwbaA  reaalla  SU  Crapi- 
nmk,  whi>  atola  laatber  a|^  HM^ia  ahoea  bs 
the  poffr, 

.  The  aUtaUaifai  of  tl^  ^  hidtlga  ^l- 
plaipa  tbia  Spaniah  ai|w  apropi^a  9C  wu\§^ 
tiuKuIiantir  aad  pittetipal  iokiag,  'fi^^art  with 
the  biwrfs  ia  the  pport  of  peaa^te!  (peia  Col- 
)im,f^  l$l)gaii4.  rafd  .B(»bilit^  ^-aoul  lauit 
Wvi^  a^inad  tbia  adiwfibla  proferb:  *The 
cap  asdrtha  halmal  i»aka  boniiea  stoip^'  Ki^ 
lit#rato?a  ^i  arsaa  awoUafiumli^  'To 
draw  the  aoaka  out  of  a  jifle  with  ajMibai'i 
hao4*  ia  th#ir  eippieeai?^  aqfivalai^ti  to  oor 
VfiBiffpaw-'  Aod'thia  iibort  aiiwa  ^ooiiBai' 
bra  bao(i  Jay,'  *  cuitoaa  wakea  I4W '  looka  m 
U  it  mggaetedv  or  waa  aapgeatod  b^t  the 
motto  of  the  Mo«iaj  fMmJji  .'M^ml^fm 
r%LU'  Ib/I>qd  QHiiole\we:ini^  «iui  a 
vw[j  eapr^ra  Movarb,  .00  tba  topic  of 
ivorkiag  far  aotbmf^  (Paii  L*  a  4fi)^-  'To 
ha  lika  the-  tailop  414  tha  fJcofaiifl(fa  who 
aawad  ibr  nothiag  i^ad  fouad  th«  thread 
bimail^.  *  la  <  Gpllina^f  Proverba '  it  9om^ 
out  aa  '  Tha-  Uilor  of  43ampiUo  aarwa  for 
uaihii^  ^and  fipda  thread* '  .GauEUNUo  ia  aaid 
tob|«aaiaUtowB9f  Valaaaia,  BntSaaohe 
ia  tbfi  jpaat  qqoitcr  of  Proveiba*  .  iUarban 
tfi  bia  Meoiagy,  ^A  good  liver  ia  tha  beat 
p«ea^r,«ad  thai  i^  ail  tbe4fl«iNtj  I  Jcoov' 
^Part  ILv  ^.  »i»}.  Tha.  J)oh  ^ivaa..  him 
ffood  adciea,  whan  ha  ia  abput  w  depart  to 
Eia  ialaad  gf^fn^va^^  «fi  avoidiog  «oirm>- 
iioo  aad  avaxi^  aad  afuA  lika  iamptHlMia 
fie  ia  tH>t  to  kofip.'a  firiar'#<  ho^  ti^  n- 
^a^  ^ma  iut'  a  palpable  bit^.at  Jibe  ,di»- 
goiaed  muuriaa.  0^  tba*  meadnsmiti  4ia»* 
Alb^t  Saooba  Ma  bia  qw9  ah#|^  aad 
verae  for  every  emergency.  Ta,  jsaof/^  tbe 
tha^iy  tkat  ha  amet^iiam^v  tom  tbali  will 
hav#  4o  faa<lav  aa  acoooaty  ha  auataoaalf 
aMiaea  tbe  hdaftat  *  He  whoae  fiititer  » 
mayor  goaf  M£a.to.  Jiie  trial  :'-^;ii  Ibrtiprii 
thea,  the  mayor  himaelf  I  Aad  to  ptfTe 
^halAetw  ia  «ei  £isrt^  hia  Qd^  b^  anr- 
M«a<k4  wMt  admMng  eateyite%  ha  ^uolei, 
'Let  the  clown  jdaab  l^lmaelf  witft.  hooej, 
and  he  wiH  never  want  ^e^^  Indeed  we 
migiiiifa.<aii  .^aatiag  kk  wiaa  aawa  ibr  ay«, 


*  ^MfvAo  cUdla  UB  pehlo^  y  toinaii  iipiatra.^ 
OoUliii,|L29.  '^/LabaodeocooBOJQdSeeaJbbada^ 
IUdi«  |ji  Ok     . 


HMSi 


Mf 


W«  9hd«U  be  dMJutf  #eai»t  j^ilkifr  Ui  dM 
eUio*  of  01^  ona  (mretbiii  Jit#raloffi 
pere  w^  l^^f^Mifi  •Ten,  Mt  tin^  «Wlf  ^ 

Eofo^  ftfford.  An  edncation-commiMkmM 
tetoct  qpepimeo-ooiinUes^it  may  bepoimtted 
to  Q»to  AaiFe  pat  forward  Franc4^  Italjy  *iid 
Spain, «a.apocimMi  MQ^arb-rf p^t<Mria»»  Bat 
DO  notice  of  proverb-lore  can  vento^  to  %- 
vMh  tftlat  remoter' '  fiaM  irbi^  ira«  ofen^ 
ift^^loiuMllttK  by  tH^  df  tiN'  ^vdM  I'einarKa- 
Mf  <^  irivelfen,  tbe  Bmtian  and  ArftM<i 
mo»»tPa  eoReeted  bf  John  Lew1«  Barck- 
fturaH" ' '  liett  dt  these  appeaV*  to  be  origi^aii 
and,   until  put  foftif   ny  him;  atHmge   to 

ve  doobdeM  of  mwum  'faNMig^'  iMiie 
u{>4>^<h€^  Aiatfim  of  Scripture,  and  tome 
ifliB  llwi».  «£  ibe^te  IM^Ia  ef  avMiaiftf. 

2HAnibio4ilafft, « JN[»nM«rlh«aib^«a<- 
a^  Mrittil  a«4  ^  a»  eammty  naiahie  4iflM 
m}kr^mmM  ttia  Kewitu  W^a^edwi 
4f|l*  BMtopeAl^ Ike  .AtfaMo  aMPr  (MO),  ^Tbe 
nkfkm  ia  4a»raya  ^ig  eatolM  ootbiM;/ 
aMl^.A  «toMrtii.ttae  Aot>el»gh»i  dtafca' 
M»4i)ili  Aiieivoft  of  |WOiiielc^pvfT«b«ifla 
a«ladibafli»  «keet  UMai»^ta^Nig.}«l««b« 
^:i»Jirfliyaby»  Y6|'neia»tU«e,Mri»iiieh 
fitwtWiMMir  M  tH^ied  faom  ifaemiivMMl 
aM4t»«ri|iiier4ha  mleripoal/  ^TbA^MHlg 
tll&e4kiefc'iM,aliiBi9iMiMr«/M  ^^XbebaAy 
Mi  )bi  Uidy  ipeelM  UmI  iiwy  *  >*  eayeraBy 
teirttiwito'/OHiit  /rf  ib4  liepiig ■!)•%''■  ^ 
*lHmifA^iih^  iw%?  aa<  'attiwoaii— at^ 
''*4iM«jQ«t»tbUhi9&be.Ato£dMMMMMie 
Aartb>pllaf<!iAi>  w  rirtbcf  in  Mieb'aie«al 
•A^nfti^^l.  Mlkea.ift^'bwaf  mtki^iK 
hitBM^i^  ^dieokMa  pMMaietia,'  ^TiM|r 
4Ma>4a.aheli»  IhitJwMii.  eCllMhPMfcay  Iha 
t0#|j|b«^:  ati«lt*«A  Mit  an  ^2  (IMii.  #r 
4m^,^  ^acAJM^tftdiaUiw^/tbaidlaAaa 

•Mtehedfitces.*    How  well  too  ia  the  hmm 
4  mmA  .fatwrfijWtiema  ef -ffk^b^aiMi.^oor 

*1*egpi*lwa»la 

.      ^    .      .  ^   .  wbiab^aa'tii 

^^%ah»*e«#iiMa|Mf*^  i^iaier 

#e.4iilaMa  ^eiidtaM^^f  lh#r  ^ttrtfaipllMai 
^^Ulkr  lim  4be  AitotBoaatti  laC 
fkiMitoa  «Mi#^Mm/  baipinlw  tfie  J^ 

^V  ttiw'hiit^  iO»lbwFi  |>Mi'»»'  <y  -  ^  Itai»» 
W^te  i|Ai«Mfir<.ltieit'MteseiJM»g>ithe 


BMbin*  d^eabafiil'  for  ^Eailtoti  ^aabilralkA. 
^B%.wbe«ia4be,be«  ef-tb^aMlaB  will 
iialMnb6rleliit)aieeffv'.)pa«at«to  ibabM^ 
lyiwile  wbkJi.tlMb^  Mid  mighty  tec^ 
wbeii*  fobM  M«  ahaataifc  fljowi  they  4aAll 
witbe*gal%iee«aft^n4AHw  aaMMiefprotavb^ 
'Tbe  ^i9Ba  beaniio  Mi«tod,  mkI  lli«»«Midft 
pMie^lB  It  a«eb  etbet'^  («»f  Ibeir  kttvte^I) 
A'  a*Hbif«  w4  «M(rilH?  -|)MaU  to  .^finl 
agtiaiiiM»>twii  i»^e#fpftrtftli '  ia^fofui^hi-tbe 
AnMee  ^-Qe  kana««K>Mig  ea  tbenbMda^f 
•ifbana;'  bet  4iBihat«tb]%e«  ^mem  ftofcia* 
kig  laa^  9e4igvli^^  ii  mere  aaliwiiai.  titao 
original,  <  H»vwtbMi^tb^J»eekkilblttte' 
0«  tbe  wbeLa.4b6  i«ilJiM^»'fiNiliiffei'ef  Ihia 
mc^  aa^eeei^  in.  il»  piDf»lbi^  ia  -^^fiJIwiit 
ti«aye<  ^jm\V  -eaya  itaMr  adl^  '-iitr  the 
aiC|)e«M  af  tttf*  Haaaiat  Jtindatil  4r  ^iearik? 
Aeeerdtng  to  MadKH  trMiiliQ%  ^•wbie»  tiie 
debi^  ea«ie;aiifl  tbe-tfabel  soMteT  Noad  ftk 
tb«;^M«r  ayprainh  Itbw  a«kl6a»  tbeyotedk 
«liiklaaiii»t' 


lb«liJtttle«biklaaiii»tM*Mila;  w4 
wgkn^  1090  b%btr  4bey  pleoad  tbe»  .qmIi 
tbaii*  abonMawv  ibattdipMi  4beir  bendtf  M 
at  iasl  wbeA  tb^  flood^Mecbed  ae  tbait  o#b 
aaMtha^  Ibey  fAt/lba.  ebitdtan  mkUr  Ahcir 
fMt,  eBdeanriMiviiKf  4e  kebf  tbair  ewo  betfda 
•botetbe-^aiBr;  '•  •  .  i    •- 

RelNvvee  has-b#a»  alraady  -caade  Aa  flip 
taiV  BwrfcenV.'  WiiMi  WiadaCn  £mib -^i^ 
AM^' a^  aalple  tbi*hM»a  4n9 10 'bind  iar 
atfi^fmttei-a^ooeiifialietfof  «4ka  diaaaf  aeB- 
tilde  o{  II  mii^acoMiili^tbfttaspMa,'  Xbe 
C>)i  jtoafse  pnafideltaa  inth  eoaw  eayitli 
equlvaleetB  £ir  e«r  e«n  beuaabatd  moedi^ 

iMleedr  f<^  bnftM^  *f  ^  Tbe  gMipaa  afe  aiMMV' 
Ihiy  aay<<  Il>|ia»ean*4  daao^  |FMWiH  ai^  tbe 
4mi  ie  ae*  MiaaaU^'  '«id  <»r  >faavafT  nle^ 
to?a  my<i^'  VK  «  pane*  lli*ea.yoe,-be«iU 
kiNil.^nrHimlalai'  iA^ther  West.  A&ieaa 
trtb^bai  pertMipbMiaUliv-a  yMiatio»flf  eltr 
aftiUlwtr^taA  '«iytii|^fMi  aod.liia^  nnraib 
aa  Mrid  bia  *eiMi'  vih^'He  ted.ltma«be 
a4)oadf' mi-bidfo-lftie  MMaad.*  S«i4k 
aaiee.prefecfeHowiii4^  i»o»  |im«ai  ftfi/tbe 
itntb  wbioh  lfae.-l0vmar.«f  aC^Md  brevity 
buve  tmaibnead  te  ibann  '  OoMraalieii.Af 
fMvda«oMaal^4h»a«Mak?  IliiaAiibebaped 
Aat'Qeplaii  Beitoii  dkl •e4r<«ppiMib«ibe 
lumaiy  df»tt«^f>)a#Mahiai  OT^eaaoipaaie^ 
^aiteg  abut  !t»  IbAir  w  wa  aa*i '  B»  wb4  tnlrela 
Mooe  MlaiJiie^''4hMariwtai«faralM.iD^Qiilr 
a»>  WMgWByliei^i*t<lvelUwt.i>ia»h  B/^m^ 
Mt/KbMT'of  Ibaii  adafu  .^tfe<a»ytbi^  b«t 
ta<yadtfitler^lin»aihiiyi>t|yeith%Va>Af<>aa 
awwi^  l»  noMtf  f<oA>ft»a»d».liylbeiiiy, 
iaelf  e^Aweiinar  biiifa/i  -^tclEiaffteaMapla^ 
abMt»)of(llbi«Oi«iMn|iBM;elif*>iefia  eteft 
Mriedle«#M*elMa*iia»nMaiili'  Ma  Me 
l«fai»  yaMinapribit  nrtia>bfc.  jrfditiaaitt  pib* 
Mlhaat  lb«Nil«ati>wlH  da<jk  ithMi  it  £w 


^eM» 

t>iVt>i 


fM 


-7¥i#fMP&4^'  J99lMlMi''WICf^JMMier^ 


w^ 


re«^frNifefi<  of  tmpi  ti^lit  I7  tlk«  itiiMlovi 
«H6Si  For  iiuiuinee,  cmiM  -^e  fcAkmHjg^ 
wkMh  mlfbt  ]^t  tli«  >nmgeM  Italkn  to  tfis 
Uvil^  '  He  tb«l  ittM^VM  gtfiiift  the  ^kftory  {« 
dbp«U»'  by  fluj  poMiMity  tate  «th«r  tftftn 
fr  Gbriitiiin  <m^n f  B«l  on  th%  gtemrmm 
oC  this  intsretlhig  ooMticliiii  fo  «UlBp«(l  ft«oh 
of  priirate  isftrk,  whkfh  ikoir%  i«i  dMnotif  e 
eluvaoter;  ii*^  lira  ovriofA'  to  pr6V«rMof% 
iMif  do  mat^  t^M  oxetow  tbe  rkbes  of  tiio 
90I1JI110  to  wMch  wo  rofer^  ftrootiiMsctiOii  wWi 
tbe*Ad^c<A'ofoivfNM<>«4tio«8.  ' 
^  In  torni*!^*  wiAf  tibd  ^dOOao  of  tnn^llerft 
Mwhig  bomo  anK}  tiio  end  of  a  jonraej,  to 
IM  MntBflMofy  of  oar  wn  ooMtrj,  Id 
VrlMi  ^e  kioMlo  SoMftMl  and  It^lMid  ftr 
tW  ttfresb  jMsvpO0^  of  •biirteg  tho  prMtige 
trbitli  idtMiieB  to  tile  thioiid  pro^eHbt  of 
lbo'090,  ^Dd  tlio  rftojr  UhierlM*  Mid  Mtitt* 
•Urinn  of  the  otbor,  wi#  mo  qdke  cons^boi 
tlMl  o«v  tfleciMHty,  in  tbe  prortrb,  it  MlMr 
tlR>otprMtle»l  ^OMO  tbwi  fivo  wit  or  thtstp- 
edged  piquMioy.  Bot  portiaipi  m  ibia^  m  M 
otfaor  iMikers,  wo  nay  Mrfy  taif  «t«iai  to  eone 
wbf4ii«powoi^  a9d  to  eoniMemblo  reHduiett 
in  turning  to  acconnt  all  that  k  Of  worth  (a 
iNfbalt^tfeMeorMeareltowfiero.  ProreHMiion- 
gen  wolMto  been  ilno^^oryeaHydtfya*  Pro- 
T«irb«eol»etti«g  iM»eld  ia  Eiigtatad  a»  old  J6fa^ 
&oywood,w)iato^]>Megiie,  coataitting  the 
MiaaboriA  e^feota-of  •  all  w  PnnAeii>ea  ia  the 
Bn^M  tenge*  beatatbo  datoof  A«n.  tdOl, 
«ad  «t  Tnatai^  wio  pvblltiied  bis  *  Five4io»> 
dntd  ffoiatft  al  good  bosbMdHe'la  IMO, 
In  biter  timet  ^akib  pfoiMWed  'conpiloft 
of  prateilii-lofa  Mth  alber  wiite*  wbo  iMke 
eottstant  me  ^  tk%  ptpaerb)  tbe  naOMa  of 
Oaasdeo,  Oeoige  Herbert,  James  RoweH, 
TboMfli  PaHer;  mai  Iefa«jr9i^ief,  to  wboM 
laa  vaf  addRaji,  a»»  aaioogtberibreiaoet  of 
^Oae  eiftitled  to  raak  aa  paroeariogtapbem 
BaA  Meed  k  wmM  baliaid  OO'Si^  wbefrtbe 

CbTwd)  taaa  not  miBMfm  wMi  et^  as  IMf- 
pa  aaigbt  bM  aaatmally  be  eipoeted  H 
tbo-eaaa  el  a>'  gwawaatid  ^stwteitioea  pootde. 
Noft-Aelwie  ale  fa— wpoiw  of'tbe  ^^ig^ 
dtftUm  pfQiieafeoadagateat  tb%  waa  ef'peptf- 
laraa^'ittgoodeoeMy  bjr  liOrAObeitaMoM, 
in  'bH  ietttratb  M»ao».  '  ^AiMtktlkiMtmf 
he  wtble^  *  wcprei'bttoaaerte  to  fmnkheemd 
l^dgir  apborfsaMf  Aft  aaatag'toeeowlio 
I  iaaiaa  to  baao^at  — lenaraahave  immAe,  Md 
Itobave  vettd  '  »lt tbat eOmaa »oi  tb»beort » 
l>lf  kow  aad  tlilgii#.  H  ia  oee*- 
tbat  bia  anfipMMr  i»  waavdi^a  titiat 
lirbfoieliiNNik  wMi  wbMht<tebitii 
taeeAhiagia  eeolaihNi^  iBm(Wijali»»a» 
4D0  AMMa  weeld  gvov*  tadlova'  to '  '^aiM 
Otwr  irdaawa td  ^daaeielitt 


w4i^'<)lHe8lMlen<I^Letl»rt  t»  Ma'^Son* 
wottM*  be  itonsigtied^  to  ■  Ibe  'lOMioat  sb^ret. 
TMfe  «^  IMiT  oMe  of  hi^  p^ays,  Htmklet,  for  ex* 
ample,  and  yon  light  on  ^eh  adag^aa  *  Con- 
H^fHe  d<]^  tnalM  t>lrardt  of  tto  a)!/  of  ^Mter- 
hy  Ibtbeeoal  of  WIV  itic^a  foitiieatloh  of 
tbettae  of  prdTe^.  Wboti  Hotai^or  taya  to 
ladjr  Pefty  (Henry  IV^  Pait  I.  Aoi  n.  k. 
itt.),— 

*Nb  lady  cIosct — for  I  weH  belieye 

Th^n  toM  not  n^fer  what  4iom  do9t  iiof  huw, 

Attd  00  fbr  I  win  tmst  tbee,  gentle  Kate,* 

bo  is .  bpt  endowing  ,  tbe  8ct|ttiah  aav, 
'Woxnen  an.  liaima  im  (commI).  wbat 
tbej  benoa.*^  I^dr  Macbedhy,  ipbe^.  the 
would  sbaine  bei;  basband  cot  of  hia  ifnfv>la* 
tion,  calls  vp  the  adage, '  Tbe  oal^  JoTea  fitb, 
but  18  loth  i^.  wet  ber  fi^'  ;-^  . 

'I«ttini  ^  I  daroceai  '<  iwaiaeMa^  **  1  ■  ariC 
J4ka  t£e  poat  oat  ^  .Iba  ediM^ 

Froet  tbO']Jerdw««f  ¥ottiOeeMfte«'rhe 
Devil  eaw  eite  aoriatare  for  hh  pmfkmf  and 
ia  Aa  aMBO  play,  Bbyleck,  qoetlartlao  pre- 
tvrb '  Past  Und,  fbtt  And/  oiaHMeiitfea  ft  ai 
U .  proM^  neear  alal^  to  AfMhr  i«lMll '  ^ 
V,  M^.)^  0ot  ioeh  at  batotieew  4Mi|tat 
caaMTB  ef  pao^rbial  lore^iwltl  4K>aati&tiy 
detect  pr^erba-  faiaU,  ao  to  9p^A^  ia'^ 
Mmbeapaaiiaa  eHabigae,  Ceroid- mid  hem^ 
tifol  adage,  "Fhegfaee  of  Ood  iifeartMagift,' 
paepa  eat  ia  LaniMlot  Gobbo%  words  tt 
BtBsanb:  *TteoMprafei»<8  tbty  «Nft!pii>t> 
ed  between  ny  wiasisr,  Sb^deak^  anbd  yoa, 
ftirv'yoe  ba«w  tbe  gmee  A  Qed^  S^K  9M 
he  hm  Mecigiibu(llb  4#>VttfieBVIIi'«.4 
Oeeaageyia  tbis  Taaapeal^  ebinfoai^  .bbastn 
tbet*tiMi«bip  will  be  aated  betwiaietbo  bM- 
«waiB*s  ^ODioplaiioaT  is  feifmt^  f«ilowa,*tMd 
nais  on  with  a  etrinf  oMMeti«rbtOBi>^lba 
adage, '  He  tbat  la  bam  to  be  •banged  tvM 
weaer  be  drowned.*  Aiid'Wia  abalsat  boiofb) 
taaetmpspertbelNiidinlllatiaaab  Milrtf 
pM^  ae^AW»  afeli  tbat^tdtweN;  f^h^ 
MMKirAi  loet,*  d^  1^  wH!  proirflMll:%xi)bOi' 
eiewa;     i         ♦  -i     '.-    .    -  ,:«m*v 

PaWagifh>ib^  tbe  VMoHm  ^dMM  ^ 
war^  bamoixrisis:  wbai  trOfta  bwad  bvd  iitm^ 
pepelaf4tr  ib  'tMr  dat  tfiati  ^&minmi  'At 
ibia#Mia  bmnour;  wfacb  fomK»^^ithJeiat 
br  d4biaaaM4  'OMos,  M  aoi  ffeBtfHarH^ 
eerba;  '^AlfiaVlotgfdt-tbatia  Mt  toto** 
•Me'  aaatJKjaetr  b'^aJaj^^ifl  liibjto 
MnMd?t  Apropos  or  lA^eMleMMo  ^dfMkNol 

tmM^oor  %sbelMw*tM^^wi%V'  GWd  ttMnrt  lOt 


1M8. 


iWW^,  Aneteni -cuHf  Stbcbm. 


1^ 


EogTish  gniM  in  the  month  of  Hkris,  in  the 
ScDtimental  Journey.  Dean  Swift,  too,  k  a 
dear  loirer  of  prov^ebtL  Wkii  hiHi  tket '  ran 
into  rhyme  irtthont  effort.  To  hn  pwie  be- 
longs the  saying  that  *  Party  is  the  madnesa 
of  BMny  for  the  gain  of  i^  few ; !  andt  opening 
his  poeioe  hi^Uasard,  the  first  ooopWt  ve 
have  lit  vpon  ( see  Poem  on  the  death  of 
Dean  Swift  )  is — 

*  He  shewsj  as  sure  as  ChcPs  in  (Rosier^ 
That  Moses  was  a  grand  impostor.^ 

The  words  in  italics  ere  a  local  proverb,  said 
by  Bay  to  beve  ariaen  from  the  wnmber  and 
wealth  of  religions  honses  in  Gloucestershire. 

Again,  we  might  appeal  to  the  fastidious 
Pope  for  his  verdict  as  regards  proverbs.  He 
coiDS  them.  He  qnotes  them.  From  his 
*£tsay  on  Man '  come  numberless  pithy  lines 
ai4'half  lines>  which  were  either  proverbs 
hsfore  they  found  their  way  there,  or  hare 
uoce  taken  rank  as  such.  Witness  the 
couplets  associated  in  o«r  n^inds  wiUi  the 
*Blood.x>f  the  Howard^  and  with  '  leather 
and  prunella.'  *  Whatever  i«,  is  right,' '  Man 
never  is».  bpt  always  to  be  blest,'  and  the  like^ 
are  samples  mert ly  of  a  rich  abundance.  Nor 
wo^ld  it  be  hardt  aave  in  point  of  apacei  to 
prove  that  nine  out  of  tea  of  oar  greatest 
writers  have  recognised,  by  use^  the  proverb's 
boDourable  connexion  with  the  literature  of 
our  fatherland* 

Bat  unowned  proverbs  are  often  moat 
ebaracteristiG  and  noUceeble.  Of  these  a  rare 
GoUectioB  has  been  made  bv  Mr.  W.  B. 
Kellv,  much  to  be  secommeoded  to  such  as 
^oold  study  the  subiect  coheoontly  and  con- 
tiououaly.  To  i^  and  to  '  Notes  and  Queries ' 
we  are  indebted  for  nmat  of  the  SDecimena 
that  follow^  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the 
shrewdness  ineate  in  Scotch  adages.  *  They 
Are  aye  gade  that  are  iar  avra,'  is  an  in- 
stance. The  Spanish  express  the  same  thing 
io  thdr  'Dine  with  jrour  aunt^  but  not  every 
<iA7.'  *  Measure  twice,  cut  but  once/  eon- 
^^g  1^  hint  that  *  what's  4one  eewnol  h^ 
iu»d(Nie,'  aad  therefore  ahouki  be  dofte  atber* 
<he  dellberatieWy  is  afco  Soeiab,  tbaugh 
oUoiedbytbe  Boasiaas.    Bote  thai  be«&r 

C>t6iief  the  Dovglaa»«  Better  te  hcMlhe 
k%iag  than  thef  moose  cheeps*  a  ihfewd 
^^iB(L  wh^cr  in  Ha  primaiy  sense  ol  wiMds 
^  hills  ferming  the  best  defaeew  for  better 
weMrintbei^iedseMethathighMddiry 
ntesarehettet  thflB  tenpaad  loer*  VWms 
uliUnr  Qomea  ^  rongh  and  ca^  dia^oatiFe 
H^Dstferecaatiuff  ill^^Neffef  yeii^.till  you're 
H.'m4  ^Bm't  Uniov  out  jopr  dirigr  ^her 
^  lou'veffoi  in  your  elane/  in  other  word^ 
*^l«iVtM  Mhatanee  while  greaeisir  at.  a 
'wtow.  In  these  ihepoiut  is  pbvtoos.  But 
'''^••y  of  our  proverbs' cling  to  the  memory 
vou  oxxT.  L— 9 


ralher  <m  account  of  their  meaning  being 
somewhat  farther  to  seek.  This  common  one, 
'  When  you  go  to  Rome,  do  as  Rome  does,' 
bespeaks  some  tale  hanging  by  it  And  in- 
quiry bring*  us  to  the  Latin  of  St  Angnstiti, 
for  whose  mother,  Monica,  St  Ambrose 
solved  the  case  i?^  conscience  involved  \n 
holding  tbo  Sabbath  a  fea«t  day  in  Milan, 
whereas  it  was  a  fiist  at  their  native  place, 
Tagasta,  hj  laying  down  a  rule  in  corro- 
spending  Latin  words  to  those  of  our  pro- 
verb. Kelly  tfjils  a  capital  story  of  a  captain's 
wife;  whose  husband  the  Kaffirs  had  killed 
and  eaten,  being  consoled  by  the  waiitfng-majd, 
^fifais,  Madame,  one  roulez^vous?  chaque 
peuple  a  ses  usages.'  Again,  *  Good  wine  needs 
no  bush,'  at  first  obacnre  of  meaning,  acquires 
point  by  reference  to  the  Roman  custom  of 
hauffing  out  a  branch  of  ivy,  the  emblem 
of  Bacchus,  at  the  doors  of  taverns.  To 
this  Kelly  traces  the  slang  word  *  bosky,'  t.^. 
dmnk.  It  would  be  curions  to  be  able  to 
trace  the  sign  of  the  'Ivy-bnsh,'  a  noted  hos- 
telry at  Oaermarthen  (the  Roman  *M«idu- 
num'),  to  this  ancient  custom.  It  is  not 
hard  to  Ciithom  the  meaning  of  'Between 
two  stools  somewhat  comes  to  the  ground,' 
as  the  proverb  stands  in  a  State  paper  of  aj)*. 
1602,*  or  *A11  woric  and  no  phiy  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy,'  though  this  last  may  well 
he  consigned  to  oblivion,  now  that  the  state 
of  thines  does  not  exist.  Sfnce  the  pubf ica- 
tion  01  '  Tom  Bvown's  Sehooldays/  *  nous 
avoaa  ohaiw6  tente  cela  1 '  Anolber  fingfish 
proverb,  *The  shoemaker's  wife  goes  no- 
shod,'  applies  admirably  to  any  of  the  pos- 
sible cases  comparable  to  that  of  Tkntalua 
As  a  modem  illnstration  of  this,  gehtlefcJka. 
living  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn  may  see 
aalraon  caught  and  pai^ked  KtA  sent  off  by 
nrail  er  train,  yet  fail  of  being  able  to  secure 
one  for  love  or  money  to  feast  a  friend. 
*  Great  barkers  are  little  biters '  has  an  eb- 
vleuB  application ;  but  H  is  not  eve^  one 
who  knows  what  precious  comfort  for  Eis 
countrymen  Horace  Walpole  drew  from  it, 
wlien,  in  1792,  he  used  it  of  English  denm- 
crats  '  who  aaj  eveigrtbiog  and  do  nothipe,' 
wbereaa  the  French  revewtioniat  ^s|iid  n^w- 
thing  and  did  eveiytbing/  But  most  often  a 
painnil  ambiguity  enhances  the  impreision. 
Thus  we  may  say  a  thiuff  mast  be  done  *  i>y 
hook  or  b^  crook,'  and  say  it  from  habit, 
without  thinking  much  what  the  words  mean. 
They  are  cleady,  referable  lo  the  immemo- 
rial right  of '  m^wood,'  the  hook  being  used 
to  cut  the  green. wood»  and  the  crooked  pole 
for  breaking  off  the  dry^  The  story  of  tiie 
rivi^  lawyers,  Hooke  end  Crooke,  isa  'peat 
hod,  non  propter  hoc'    'A  ^toland  for  kxk 


«  See  'Kotes  and  t^ueHea,' Sei^.  II  xL  27. 
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Oliver '  xa  paid  of '  ^ving  u  good  m  you  get' 
The  names,  it  is  said,  belonged  to  two  f^a- 
ding  of  Charlemagne ;  and  some  see  in 
Charles  the  Second's  nickname,  Old  Rowley, 
an  allusion  to  the  proverb,  he  being  the  Row- 
land who  was  in  ni«  way  a  match  for  the 
vaunted  Oliver.  When  a  man  is  said  to 
^show  the  white  feather,*  it  does  not  always 
strike  us  that  tlio  phrase  arises  from  the  fact 
that  white  feathers  in  jQ;axnecock8  indicate 
impurity  of  breed.  'Raming  cats  and  dogs' 
is  a  common  expression  for  an  uncommon 
phenomenon.  Some  of  Livy's  portents  dis- 
tance it  in  strangeness,  even  if  tacen  literally. 
It  is  ingeniously  traced  to  the  French  *  eata- 
doupe,'  a  waterfall,  in  '  Notes  and  Queries.' 
The  phrase '  not  worth  an  old  song '  has,  like 
the  above  instances,  been  largely  discussed 
,  in  ^  Notes  and  Queries,'  but  nodiing  has  come 
.  out  to  give  it  a  more  definite  signification 
than  *  something  cast  by^  as  out  of  date.' 
Any  observer  of  street  melodies  must  have 
Qotod  that  what  is  in  vogue  for  nine  days  is 
forgotten  at  the  end  of  twenty-one.  '  Letting 
.  the  cat  out  of  the  bag '  comes  probably  from 
the  old  '  Cat  and  the  bag '  of  JEsop  (Prose 
Fables,  16;  James,  102]f. 

The  English  are  rich  in  local,  and  in  what, 
to  embrace  weather  and  caleadar  in  one,  we 
may  term  Almanack  proverbs.  To  touch  on 
the  latter  firsts  what  hop-grower  doubts  the 
truth  of  the  saw, 

'  Tin  St.  James's  day  is  past  aoftd  gone. 
There  may  ha  hops,  or  there  may  be  none?' 

Or  what  bee-master,  that 

^  A  swarm  of  bees  in  May  is  worth  a  load  of 

hay, 
But  a  swarm  in  July  is  not  worth  a  fly  ? ' 

Or  what  epicure  would  act  io  contravention 
of  the  adage  that  ^  Oysters  are  not  good  in 
the  month  that  has  not  an  R  in  it  I '  More 
questionable  is  the  adage  of '  A  green  Christ- 
mas making  a  fat  chtirchyard,'  if  we  may 
trust  the  Rei^strar-Oeneral,  and  the  *  Times' 


obituAiTv  both  pointing  to  greater  frequency 
'  of  death  in  oold,  keen  weather.   The  legend 

'Whet!  our  JoAjMiB  in  our  Lord's  lap. 
Then  let  England  beware  of  a  sad  n^nap ; ' 

i.  e,^  y.h(ii\  Lstlv-Day  (March  26)  ooincides 
with   Eaater-Day — is  a  rod  in  pickle  h^d 
over  u a  by  the  Popo  for  discarding  the  won 
ship  of  the  Virgio,  who,  it  \&  enpposed,  will 
'wait  for  such  happy  conjunction  to  avoi^e 
.  Therwelf  on  her  slight^r^     *  Oredjit  JodsusI ' 
Those  who  fttudy  diligently  the  *  hatches^ 
matches,  and    dispatchos  *  column   of  the 
;*T)niei*  will  see  that  the  25th  of  January 
'^(tlie  festival  of  the  Conversion  of  St  Paul)' 
waa  a  great   day  for  weddings  this  yeai!.  ^ 
"^IVlierefore  t '  il  may  be  asked.    As  reasoiv 


able  an  antwer  aa  can  be  anggeated  lies  io 
the  words  of  the  old  rhyming  adage,—; 

'If  ^e  day  of  St.  Paul  be  dear^ 
Then  shall  betide  a  happy  year.' 

See  N.  and  Q.,  FA.  10<A,  1866^  ji.  lia* 

Local  proverbs  are  as  corioaa  as  thej  are 
numerous.  These  short  one^  '  Briatol  milk,' 
i.  t.  sherry ;  *  Essex  lions,'  c.  e.  calves ;  to 
say   nothing  of  *  Lancashire  witches,'  and 

*  Wiltshire  moonrakers,'  are  suflicientljr  amu- 
sing ;  and  other  illustrations  of  this  kind  are 
given  above.    The  local  rhyme, 

'  Blesaed  la  the  eye 
Between  Serem  and  Wye,' 

preserved  by  Ray,  is  not  referable  to  tbc 
pleasant  prospect,  if,  as  is  reaaonaUe,  we 
adopt  Sir  Q.  C.  Lewis's  suggestion  that  'ejc' 
is  the  first  syllable  of  Mland,'  •  eiland  •  (Ger- 
man), whence  comes  *  eyot,'  an  islet.  How- 
ell  chronicles  a  Herefordshire  prorerb  *  Wco- 
bly  ale.  Medley  bells,  and  Lemster  ore.*   The 

*  ore '  stands  for  •  wool,'  then  and  now  a  «ti- 
pie  of  the  borough  of  Leominster.  WeoUv 
ale  may  have  Men  more  famous  when  the 
town  returned  its  two  members,  or  it  msr 
have  been  a  facetious  synonym  for  •.cider.' 
Medley  or  Madley  bells  Howell  may  have 
often  heard  in  his  rambles  when  he  was  s 
pupil  at  Hereford  Cathedral  School.  Bnch 
local  poverbs,  it  will  be  seen,  add  a  trifle 
now  and  then  to  the  too  scanty  materials 
for  county  history.  Another  local  moverb, 
in  vain  inquired  into  in  *  Notes  and  Queries,' 
is  *  As  round  as  a  Pontypool  waiter.'  We 
had  half  a  mind  to  take  Pontypool  in  a  long- 
vacation  excursion,  and  ascertain  whether  st 
its  hotels  the  waiters  were  exceptionaily 
rotund  and  obese.  But  our  labour  would 
have  been  lost.  We  have  lately  learnt  that 
the  town  was  famous  *  for  its  mannfactnre  of 
japanned  goods.'  Dirty  Dick^s  shop  in 
Leadenhall  Street  was 

'  Of  things  in  general  full, 
Hardware  from  Birmingham  and  Pontypool.' 

Professional  proverbi^  too,  if  we  had  time  to 

f»  ifito  tbenpit  would  prove  very  interestiog.  i 
hare  if  kipeh  tcudt  in  tbia,  that  ^  A  suigeon  I 
$amA  wt  an  aaglo-'s  eye,  a  Uon's  heart*  aod 
a  lady^s  hand ; '.  and  strong  testitt^oay  to  the 
•uperiaritjf  of  letters  to  anna^  or  to  tbe 
dagger  of  law,  in  tbia  otber»  ^  A  goose  qaill 
ia  JBOie  daaoerous  than  a  lionV  claw«'  Hease- 
hoUani.ana  bouao-bnilder^  a  laqpi,  clas^ 
umf  thank  pa  for  Me  other  i^dsge : 

^'Better  one's  bo^se*  t4M  Bttie  ooe  tter.  Btm  too 
laigeeU  the  yean* 
In  ftia   gossip  on  the  ^Phfilonopby  of 


^  OMf.aeknewJie^lBPieiit^lo  *;SIotes  aod.QOinis* 
fof  help  m  tbese  laiearchea  cannot  he  too  hesrV^  ^^ 
too  fVequentlj  reitersked. 
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•gtiiMt  <kHiU«  ptiyn#ut  of  bg<d[  <}6bU  b^  a 
biaoit  >iP.  o{  th«  ElixftbediftD  Hoqm  of 
Coounoas.  It  wins  an  hoa«it  ielliog  speeoh, 
commendablo  for  it*  briefoeMi  aaU  wholly 
compoMd  of  proverbflb  Without  arging  un- 
qualified ijvbitation  of  it)  iro  umit  coiioeif  e 
bow  much  tfaio  woold  ensaa  if  aiodem 
spoaken  wo«Td  but  deioh  by  an  idago  ar- 
gamenta  which,  through  lack  of  eompreMiod, 
\hej  iM>w  laoikeh  io  a  sea  of  worda.  The 
days  of  tb«  clopsydra  are  dotideirated  at  many 
a  public  meetings  eapocialiy  perhaps  ia  the 
case  of  peatfMtkdial  oratioBa.  O  that  the 
amhitioa  to  win  the  palti  of  oratory  could 
be  diverted  into  the  dMuuiel  which  qootatien 
of  pioratfba  ofim!  *  A  atitah  »  Uma  aaves 
uioe'  18  a  bomofy  tbeak,  but  ita  aeasooabie 
use  m%b(  lerva  a  Ibcvoi^  eeenoaMit  better 
thaa  all  iiia  figarea  «ed  etotietMt.  ■  Theae 
maoy  oanftty  wd  beaaegfa  UManbanp  one  of 
vhoee  receae  datiea  is  to  addreai  diacesau 
soeietMB  on  the  bauefila  of  Natiowil  aAtsn 
tioD,  migbi  do  worse  tfaaa  conflue  their  re* 
marhs  te  aahmt  expaekioft  of  tl^  adi^ 

,'  The  best  horse  needs  breeching. 
And  the  aptest  child  needs  teaching.^ 

And  in  the  proverb  *  Nlaable  sioepeDce  is 
better  than,  a  slow  sbillini^'  tboagh  it  con* 
siiti  but  of  eight  word%  See  a  niore^  useful 
leosoa  for  <  pater£eunilias '  to  in&til  into  bis 
ion,  and  illuatrate  io  his  own  practice  with 
his  tradesne]%»  than  aay  that  caa  be  found 
in  the  code  of  ny  Lord  Chesterfield.  Many 
Bwrs  saws  might  be  cite4,  which,  spokeu  in 
sesaoa,  wookl  be  for  more  tellii^  than  aat 
tpeeohes,  for  more  couviiM^iug  to  Cearers^  for 
better  hnabaiKfary  of  power  to  the  speaker* 

Set  that  there  should  be  ao  limit  to  the 
.  Qie  of  f  roverba.  A  mao^  wboae  every  other 
titteianca  was  jm  a44ge,  would  be  aa  great  a 
bore  as  the  indiscri^uaate  panster  or  the 
everlasting  aoecdotist.  But,  given  a  clear 
1^  and  a  sound  disoretioQ  as  to  times  and 
occasionsi  the  proverb  will  come  in  as  ope 
of  the  iQoftt  cogent  witaesses  that  can  be 
cited.  It  is  the  voiee  of  experience ;  and  it 
^\d  act  be  what  it  is,  bat  for  the  fin^  of  the 
wise  and  prudent  Tet  to  its  os^  as  to  that 
of  other  accessories  of  conversation  and  style, 
inost  always  apphr  the  maxioiy  *■  Bnongh  is 
^Koodasafoast.^ 

But  this  last  proveiis  ^ith  a  second  edge 
J|d  it  were,  .adroenishes  ua  that  eeougb  baa 
^  asid  for  the  reader's  patienoei  although 
Atopic  is  jasJihaustiU^  laaowideAfidd 
(^  will  prefer  this  p«rtteidar  -spet  and  aa- 
^^^  tbsl  To  aoaae  the  wisdoai  e(  our 
owi;  oountiymoB  in  thfs  Uod  aqay  seeip  to 
^^ebe^  scautilj  illustrated  iq  coin|^ari#oQ 
^ithtbatef|i^piopiei4ai.  ige  it.raBH>iabeced, 


hiowever,  ihat  Ann  the  «atofe  <if  the  e^e 
the  forsMr  is  '  as  booa^old  words '  to  us, 
while  the  latter,  haa  been  too  little  studied, 
and  teo  generally  neglected.  Tbe  deeper 
tbe  ip^uiry,  the  larger  n^ill  be  the  amoupt 
of  pro(^  that  to  Qrei^k  aad  fiooum  parcBoli- 
oloffjr  is  doe  a  vast  proportioa  of  the  pro- 
verb-lore of  modem  £arof>e«  Aad  such  in- 
quiry will  sepay  tbose  who  make  it^  bv  re- 
impressing  adagial  truths  that  have  hitberio 
sat  litfbtly  on  tbe  memory^  by  hel|»iug  ^'a 
knowledgie  of  tbe  miads  of  several  natioea' 
(a  brave  thiegt  in  the  judgment  of  Sekltn 
aad  Bishop  Andrews),  4nd  by  throwing. a 
light  not  only  on  philosophy  and  hiatoi|y, 
bat  also  on  the  study  or  human  life  aiid 
manners.  A  nation's  proverbs  are  as  precious 
as  its  ballads,  as  uaefui,  and  perhaps  more  in- 
stmotive**  *  Centuries,'  says  ba^  Piaraeli, 
*have  net  worm-eateo  the  aolidity  of  this 
ancient  furniture  of  tbe  mind.' 


•An*.  IX/*^ot«rtMEi9,  OoAvm^HonM,  dc^  re- 
laHnfft^Irelaud.  By  tbe  late  Naasa«  W. 
Semor.    2  roia.    London,  186n« 

No  apefogy  ia  needed  for  so  aoon  iwourfing 
Id  the  sabjeot  of  Irdaad.  It  is,  and  we  fear 
most  long  ooaiiiMie,i^  question  of  tbe  da^ ; 
the  question  which  statesmaaabip  and  par 
triotism  alike  yeara  to  aettle;  the  (juestion 
which  honest  prejudices  and  bad  psisaioiis, 
aad  legacies  of  the  past  and  wild  dreama  of 
the  ffiture,  conspire  to  keep  for  ever  ia  dis- 
pute. Other  mattets  naay  be  left  in  iibey- 
aiice,--ithis  caaaot  Other  diffieolties  may 
be  solved  br  d^feea,  or  wmy.  dkm  irast  to 
time,  and  happy  aesidents,  and  calculable 
eonAiflgaaoiea  for  their  aolntkNU  Idah  diffi- 
eokiea,  it  woold  appear,  must  be  giappbd 
with  at  onee ;  for  that  aolutioa  farw  aecm  in- 
clined to  wait  with  any  patience,  to  inquire 
with  any  tbofodghneasi  to  thmk  or  reason 
with  any  eafanoeaiw 

If  apolegj  had  been  needed,  aa  ample  one 
miriit  be  found.  Ant,  in  the  new  phase 
whi^  Fariiamentaiy  aotioa  m  Itish  peHcy 
has  entered  ance  we  hvt  nddaassed  oar 
feadim;  awl,  aacondly^  in  «he  aypaanuneef 
4he  temnrkable  ^eluaMa  whUi.  we ,  have 
tdaeedattheheadof  tMsaitmie**  Opiwais 
ripem  fost  in  these d^a;  they  mpm  often 
eoddenly  aAd  fown  uneapsutad  eansea  and  in 
ntteatpeelsdMavter&^  mad  tbe'ebolitmiiof  the 
Aisli  Chvitli  flalaUishttaot,  vdiids  m  fow 
Boanha  agoaeetted  an  imisasmably  teiMie 
^Md'  improbable  evening  diatnnt'eaoaamma- 
4(6n  ashibely  hoped  kf<mm  peatr  and  fosnily 
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dreaded  by  the  €th«r-^M,  by  home  qnkk 
'  And  uDezpifldoed  m^nfee^  beet)  adopted  at 
.  the  immediate  object  and  tbe  avowed  policy 
of  the  whole  liberal  party ;  and  had  beeq 
reeolf^  in  the  Hooae  of  Coomione  by  i^ 
lai|^  majority  than  has  for  a  long  penod 

•  v^o^  apon  any  ooestion.  The  Tarioua  wil4 
echemea  which  bad  been  bo  boldly  pro* 
pounded  for  dealing  with  Iridi  tenure  and 
the  laws  of  property  tnay  be  held  to  ba^e 
been  utterly  dieoredited  and  exploded  after 
t^ree  or  four  nights'  diseiiMiop,  and  th^ 
Land  ^ettion  foil  at  once  iato  the  baek-* 
ground :  but  Lord  Mayo'fe  ezpoeition  ot  the 

•  7iew8  of  the  Government  in  relation  to  Ire* 
tend,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  was  end^^ 
denly  ^ticed  npon  by  the  leader  of  the  Oppo* 
sition  as  an  opportunity  for  the  announce* 

'  ment  of  a  staitling  and  deetsif  e  line  of  a<^k>n, 
in  wkicb'-^Cttlher,  we  think,  to  the  surpiiso 
of  the  country-*>tae  has  been  followed  by 
nearly  the  whole  body  of  his  usual  support* 
ers  with  a  unanintity  rarely  display^  by 
them  of  late.  What  may  be  the  true  ex« 
planalioii  of  Ifais  hasty  n»0¥e  in  m/ch  unfo^o* 

.  sees  etrength^^wbether  the  exfuerknee  of 
the  last. two  sessional  has  taught,  the  party 
the  necessity  of  stricter  discipline,  more  ser* 

',ned  mks,  aad  a  nsore  oompaet  orffaokatiou 
•yv^it  is  ecarcely  worth  while  to  inquire.    Two 

.  thifiga  only  seem  certain  ia  (he  matter :  first) 
/Aat  the  thna  chosen  for  this  ou^au^ht  on 
one  of  the  most  deeplVHPooted  insiitflitiDns  of 
the  land  is  sin^ohuriy  inappropriate;  and 
secondly^  &at  neither  the  body  of  the  Liber* 
als  nor  their  impeHioiiB  chiel^  when  they  re* 

-Boivedon  theie  deoinve  step,  had  at  aU  re-* 
alized  eitb^  the  eomplicatioa,  .the  diffiouky, 
•or  die  Ml  seepe  and  eonaeqnenees  of  the 

'  task  they  have  iiadevtakien. 

NctWf.  whatever  views  on  the  qaestiou  we 

.  ttay  enterlkiiB,  erery  true  friend  to  hie  ooan-t 
trv,  are^olive  of  the  politioal  party  la 
which  he. may  belongs  a^ust  desire  tMt  so 
great  a  step  sheuhl  pat  be  tak^  either  as  a 
mere  strategical  operation;  or  aader  eiicQai* 

•  ekaneee^tpan  io  aospiaioft  or  vepraaoh ;  or  in 
igncnraaeeormisoailcuiaiAoaof  probablefesnU ; 
oro^dertheioflaeiioeofMaakHisfaepes;  ar 
in  any*  way  on  asaoneout  gnu^or  in  daf* 

'  ereaoaia  «aa(MKidarganients,MiQa  tkftaa^ 
«mmplian.of  prenaias  whioh  aiofe'  aecurale 

;  fauwledga  wiU  acadter  to.  thd  wiada  ;  ^  be-* 
forte  the  aoontiy  haafotty  and'  detiboratAly 
TeiMkrad  an  tha  mtawre»  aad  is  therafoiQ 
mfe  foHOrthadat^  <4  reaotioa  and  bittev 
disapiKMbtmank  It  iabasatisawe  erejalia-< 
iadtiiataeijFfowi.of  the  aftveng  phal«w  kid 

-Io  tha.aanok  I^^Mfi  (Maditoae  a|w  qoile 
MaiBiottwfaal  thaif  «rd  drag,  and  tbati4ba 

-ataat-mejority  ■■  inHuding  asen  thauc  chief 
ki^llf    a»e 


«u>4a»»  Ike  \s»taMgwi  ^alnaiea^ 


or  the  moat  sn^lat^bHndness^  as  to  the  real 
ivue  and  range  of  his  propesaK  tiiat  we 
reatnre  onoetBove  to  cUll  attention  to  a  few 
considerations  which  in  the  beat  of  combat 
have  been  too  muofa  overlooked. 

First,  then,  ifcsn  soaroely  be  demed — and 
we  know  that  it  Is  folt  \^  nttny  stannch 
Whigs — that  the  iivae  chosen  has  been  iin- 
fortoaate,  and  that  some  of  the  reasons  al- 
leged for  choosfng  this  time  have  been  more 
nnfortonate  siilK      The    snh^t  bas   been 
opened    with  startling  suddtennese  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowded  session,  the   last  of  a 
dying  and  superseded  ParliataeBt,  with  two 
Reform  Bills,  a  Boundary  Bill,  and  a  Bri- 
bery Bill  to  dispose  of,  in  addition  to  ks  or- 
diiMry  business ;  a  Parliament,   besidtt,  in 
cOBsequenee  of  its  peooliscr  position,  scarcely 
to  be  credited  with  that  mental  atid  moral 
freedom  from  ail  diatmbing iaflaonoes  which 
it  would  be  well  to  bmg  to  the  disonssioii  <^ 
wo  vital  and  diflScult  a  qoestion.    We  can 
uaderstand  that  to  men  who^  think  solely  or 
pararaoinitly  of  party  taetica,  becMse  actively 
engilged  in  tf  stnfo  df which  we^ara  osera  spec- 
tators, the  temptation  of  finding  a  strong 
ground  on  which  to   assail  a  weak    Minis- 
trv,  enfeebled    by    the  secession   of  some 
oi  its  ablest  members  and  embarrassed  by 
divisions  of  opimon  in  its  own  camp,  might 
appear  nearfy  irresistible.    We  can  under- 
stand, too,  the  probable  gain  to  an  Oppoei- 
tiom,  not  bitherto  remarkable  for  the  un- 
broken harmony  or  nnitj^  of  purpose  pervar 
ding  its  several  sections,  of  raishig  a  standard 
under  which  they  could  all  rally,  and  of  tbus 
presenting  themselves  before  the  country  on 
the  eve  of  a  general  election  in  the  atlttode 
of  statesmen  who  had  a  ptineiph  to  guide 
them,  in  contradistinction  to  a  Governfiient 
which  offered  on!y  fei  tentative  and  temporis« 
ing  jsoffcy.    We  coneetve,  however,  that  it 
would  have  been  wiser  and  more  righteous 
to  resist  t>oth  temptations,  and  to  leave  the 
qnestlon  to  a  future  Parliament  indar  calmer 
and  more  leisure  time,— a  delay  ef  at  most 
oply  a  twelvemonth.    ITiere  are  two  weigh- 
ty reasons,  it  appears  to  us,  whioh  pleaded 
stronriy  in  favour  of  that  course.    Mr.  Glad- 
stone's resolutions,  once  adopted-— nAy,  once 
even  propounded  as  the  creed  and  Mandard 
of  tiie  Liberals-^are  a  step  that  cannot  be 
tintaken.    Once  the  doctrine  embodied  in 
these  resolntions  has  been  dangled  before  the 
eyes  of  tiie  Celtic  Jrish  Is  a  concession  to 
which,  ia  the  opinkm  of  one  cf  the  great 
go4Mtn^  parties,  tftey  we  enmed,tbe  posi- 
tion ef  tbe  plrarcfa'Bitab^htnentia  Irdand 
becomes  increasingly  difictifc.    ft  cannoC  be 
tnaintained  without  a  struggle  prolonged,  bit- 
ter, and  ineessanlly  renewed.     Mow,  it  is 
coneeHrahleat laist  ■henl<^'^hltab  H  itea  prob- 
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chflraeUr  mid  vkwa,  ft  -cafttiol  be  too  often 
repaetodf  90  «ii6  oen  prejiet  wiih  coaflde^oe) 
may  wish  to  maii^aiQ  th«l  HistHBtV)!!.  Yet 
we  shall  hare  done  oar  best  to  tAke  the  matr 
ter  OQt  of  ^ir  bands;  we  shall  hare  pre- 
judged one  of  the  greatest  questions  which 
cis  be  submitted  to  that  vew  eleetoral  body, 
wfatoh  we  have  jqst  decliered  ought  to  haye 
the  decision  of  m  great  qTiestieoe ;  we  shall 
have  withdrawn  it  virtuijly  from  the  jariedic- 
tkm  of  those  edaiged  coDstitoeDeiee  which, 
by  the  bar^  act  of  ealliDg  them  into  evisteQce, 
we  have  assnoaed  will  lepreaent  the  feelings 
asd  wi^es  df  the  naticm  more  folly  am) 
faitbMVy  thaa  Ae  present  ones ;  and  wo  shall 
have  done  this  either  becaude  we  secretly 
mistmst  their  action,  or  are  too  impatient  and 
impetooDstowaitforit.  Mr.  Gladstone^  reso- 
lotKHM,  therefore,  give  Mr.  BisraeH  the  op- 
portniiTty — of  which  he  is  far  too  aatate  not 
to  atail  hims^f— of  standing  ibrth  as  the 
proteetor  of  the  invaded  righto  of  the  con- 
stitneaoies  we  hafejost  created,  yet  are  pro- 
posing to  pledge,  to  cr^ple,  and  to  fetlor  in 
their  cradle. 

Bat  this  is  not  the  only  nor  the  weightiest 
consideration.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  great- 
er calaoiit J,  oven,  we  shoakl  have  &ncied,  in 
the  ^es  of  truly  Liberal  politicians,  than  that 
the  first  general  election,  under  a  new  ord^ 
of  things,  shonld  take  place  nader  the  in- 
floence  of  a  strong  religions  excitement,  or  a 
blind  sectarian  cry.  It  will  concise,  vitiale, 
and  pervert  the  proper  poliUcal  operation  of 
the  late  measure  of  franchise  roforai ;  it  will 
call  forth  some  of  the  mest  atigry  and  least 
iQtslligent  paa&ions  of  the  populace ;  it  will 
be  sbo^t  the  worst  conceivable  education  of 
theontraioed  voters  for  the  new  and  re^pecK 
sible  duties  we  are  summoning  them  to 
dieeharge.  •  Yet  the  great  issae  which  the 
liberals  have  chosen  tEis  moment  for  trying, 
and  the  line  of  argunoent  and  aetioa  by  whidi 
it  is  nearly  certain  tbeir  opponenti  will  meet 
them,  can  'scamely  iail  by  tnt ir  joint  opera- 
^n  to  produce  an  outburst  of  bigotry  and 
sectarian  animosity  ^ring  the  ensning  ap- 
P^  to  the  country,  such  as  we  have  not 
witnessed  for  many  a  long  year,  and  such  as 
J^«  hoped  never  V>.  see  again.  Scenes  which 
bave  lately  occurred  at  Birmingham,  Ashton, 
»d  ebewhore  ba^  forewarmed  us  how  fero- 
,  C10U8  and  easily  aroused  is  still  iiie  wo-Popety 
senlhnent  aihong^  large  bodies  6f  the  town 
population ;  tio  on^"  know&  what  the  slower 
hot  scarcely  leas  obstinate  religious  passions 
of  tile  mral  elaases  may  be  and  do  under  the 
gnidance  of  a  clergy  beloved  and  ^respected 
throngb  all  tanks  of  the  cotanmtifty,  and  now 
mended,  as  thcjr'  sincerely  befieve,  in  their 
^'^  cherished  possessions  and  their  last 


stvonghold ;  hut  irilthia  will  fvoveU^kl  im  * 
companion  with  the  Ibry  with  vbich  the 
^imea  of  religious  discord  may  be  eapectbd'^ 
to  Btfi^  in  the  north  of  Ir^li^  where  tbey.i 
are  aTw#ys  ready  te  hurst  £orth,  astd  where^ 
the  virulence  af  hostile  sects  is  eooiethiiig  • 
almost  miconceived  in  EoffUad. 

There  is  oae-  {loiat  in  um  ordinary  mode' 
of  discussing  this  question  in  releitevee  to 
which  Liberals  who  love  their  ooantry^  and 
Liberals  who  love  tbeir  Ohoroh,  boiji  appear 
to  ua  to  hare  been  ennoasiy  inloreaeeiiMr . 
aod  iaoautiotts.  There  is  no  axgunsent  ui^geS 
for  the  aboHtion  of  the  Bstahlisbidd  Chorea  ia  • 
Ireland,  whidi  does  not  lo§^oally  iavolvn 
either  the  surrender  of  the  English  fiitabUsh^ 
rnent  also^  or  the  cencessien  of  Repeal, — te^ 
say  nothing  of  stjll  more  sweeping  corollaneib 
K  Irish  wiSies  are  the  plea«  at  least  ten  ^mm 
as  many  Irishmen  thirst  for  a  disselutioa  off 
the  Union  as  for  the  disestaUishmcmt  of  the 
Protectant  Church.  If  disendowment  be  the 
object,  the  real  grievance  felt  and  resented  by , 
the  DMtts  of  the  people,  as  we  ell  know,  is  not. 
that  Protestant  otefgyraea  ebtaja  all  the 
tithea,  bat  th«it  Protestant  landlofds  bold 
four-fifths  or  eight-nin^  of  the  aoil.  Every 
argninent  against  the  prinoipU  of  a  State, 
Church  applies,  of  course,  just  as  strongly  to 
England  as  to  Irelaad ;  and  it  is  aigusienti 
of  this  character  that  weigh  most  with  iks 
middle  claases  of  our  towns.  Tbe  only  ar- 
gument that  can  be  effecttially  urged  against 
ikt  Estahliabcd  Chibr<^  in  Irehmd  that  does, 
not  tell  equally  against  the  EstablifthedChnreh ' 
in  England  is,  tliat  in  the  former  case  it  ia^ 
the  Qiuroh  of  the  minority  of  tbe  people.; 
But  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  this  allege* 
Uon  is  only  troe  09  we  aesumpMon,  which 
the  Act  of  Union  denies  aiui  was  inteioded  to 
destroy,  that  Ireland  is  a  separate  nation,  K 
Ireland  is  an  intecral  portion  of  tbe  United 
Kingdom,  as  we  au,  nominally  ftt  least,  hold^ 
then  the  Protestant  Church  is  fi#^  the  Church 
of  the  minority,  bat  of  the  kige  majority  of 
tbe  aggr^^  people.  If  the  Es&blishment 
in  Ireland  is  to  be  condemned  as  the  Church 
of  only  a  small  secUon  of  the  inhabitauts  of. 
the  oountry,  then  the  union  of  the  two  coun« 
tries  is  imperfect,  and  the  demand  for  repealy 
if  put  forward  with  sufficient  unanimity  and 
strength^  would  seem  to  be  logically  irresist* 
ibie.  If  the  majority  of  the  Irish  have  » 
right  to  object  to  the  Established  united 
Cbarcb,  it  will  be  difficult  to  show  that  on 
the  same  ground  they  have  not  a  right  Ui 
(A^icX,  to  the  Established  united  Legidaturs* 

Agaio^  while  doing  ample  justiee  to  the 
steady  and  strong  eonvictioas  which  most  of 
the  Radicids,  and  n^any  even  araoqg  the*  old 
Whigs,  have  h>i)g'  onterliuned  and  avowea 
upon  this  question,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain 
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tlM  tudden  iMiytrMOB  of  the  whole  pi^fty, 
among  whom  are  Bnmbert  ef  eonaeieniiovt 
aikl  errni  lealpae  ChinchraeD,  to  to  bdd  a 
UDMiMireMttke  abolition  of  the  Irish  estiMMi- 
BMBty  on  any  gro«iuk  which  do  not  lay  their 
piMieeedlftgfe  open  to  the  charge  both  of  im- 
policy  and  faction.  *  Acts  of  rariiament  for 
Itekiid,*  Mye  ofte  of  the  shrewdest  of  Mr. 
Seoiof's  interioeotoTSi  in  the  volumes  before 
Qi)  ^  afe  MOODC  the  most  approved  weapons 
id  English  po1itioi4  warCsre.'  The  public 
cimnot  M  lo  Temember  that  the  Liberals, 
d«r)iig  efffhteen  yean  of  power^  have  snffered 
the  lrish\7havefa  to  sl^ep  andistarbod  among 
its  posesosioDs,  bot  will  not  allow  it  one  honr 
longer  of  seeore  existence  as  soon  as  they  are 
relegated  to  the  Opposiition  benches.  The 
f»6ts  of  the  case  have  in  no  d<^ree  been 
chnnged  or  aggmvated  of  late.  '&e  abose, 
the  grievattoe,  the  impolicy,  now  painted  in 
sfieh  glowitig  eolowB,  have  been  as  palpable 
and  as  grom  each  yeir  since  Mr.  Gladstone 
entered  Parlianient  as  they  are  now ;  yet  the 
very  men  who  have  waited  for  a  whole  gen- 
eraifion  refiMe  now  to  wait  a  skigle  session. 
There  is  no  asidgnaMe  reason  for  haste  to^ky 
that  does  not  carry  with  it  the  sternest  con- 
demnation of  past  procrastination;  no  reason 
which  sober  and  oooscientioQS  politicians, 
worthy  of  the  name  of  iftatesmen,  mnst  not 
WoA  to  allege.  Pnb^ic  opinion,  we  are  tofld, 
has  ripened  nt  St  Siephenii  with  mvexampled 
rapidity  of  late,  and  an  achievement  has  thns 
bNS>me  foatiWe  now  which  it  wonid  have 
been  simple  lunacy  to  attempt  two  years  ago. 
Thie  enough :  but  what  has  been  the  stimu- 
lating climate  and  the  ripening  force  if  not 
the  *  coM  shaide  *  of  Opposition.  Those  are 
sttspicfone  Irnits  which  nsattire  fiwitest  and 
stirest  when  screened  fhim  the  sunshine 
of  oflSce  and  responsibiNty .  Fen  iatHsra,  some 
ineonsiderttte  persons  say,  has  come  np  to 
startle  ns  from  onr  apathy  and  rouse  us  to 
onr  dnty ;  bet  surely,  of  all  disreputable  pleas 
this  is  "Uie  most  undignified  aid  mischievous, 
as  well  as  the  most  irrelevant.  FenfanSsm,  as 
ihr  as  it  is  indigenous,  and  either  springs  out 
of  or  derives  its  strength  from  Irish  diseon- 
tent,  is  no  fresh  xft  renovsfted  phenomenon ; 
it  has  long  been  dironic,  notorious,  and  nony. 
Fenianism,  as  an  imported  and  organiied 
movement,  it  is  clear  has  nothing  whatever 
ft)  do  wiUi  the  Protestant  Ohnreh ;  that  Es- 
taUishment  does  not  eVen  come  within  the 
purview  of  its  seditious  manifostoes.  Fenian- 
nm  h  boldly  denounced  by  the  official  rivals 
elf  that  Ohurefa^  and  summarily  to  con- 
demn,'surrender,  aM  abolish  oneof  4hefliost 
footed,  and  by  many  eherished,  instHntionif 
of  th\&  kingdom,  because  n  feeble  and  recllesii 
outbreak  has  frightened  F^liam^nt  into  re- 
flection, cleared  their  Vinon,  and  invigorated 


and  pbrified'theilv  patriotism,  is  to  ^odnn^ 
sanction,  und  justify  Irish  violenee  and  dis- 
ateetion  as  they  hav«  never  been  warranted 
before.  If  we  <JK>  this  great  thing  now  at 
once,  in  hot  httste,  and  ostensibly  at  tbe  bid- 
ding of  seditiet),  which  for  generatioDs  we 
have  pertinaciouslr  refosed  to  do  at  the  bid- 
ding of  jostice  and  respect  fi^r  the  foelings  ef 
onr  follow  citiscnB,  it  is  scarcely  posafble  to 
conceive  a  mom  tmseemly  spectacle,  a  more 
fatal  leespn,  a  moi^  dangerous,  iwpoKtie,  and 
illogical  immorality.  The  nbcnomenon  of 
Fenianism,  rightly  estimated,  on^t  not  to 
weigh  in  the  contfovet^y  to  the  extent  of  a 
sin^e  vote ;  yet  Fenianism  Is  the  only  new 
feature  imported  into  the  coni^oversy  which 
was  not  there  five,  ten,  twenty  years  i^. 

And  we  are  urged  to  resolve  upoti  and 
inaugurate  this  significant  and  prolmd  mcas- 
ure^-prolifie,  inasmuch  as  it  wilt  aasoredly 
bear  fruits  little  d^-eamed  of  now — ^with  the 
object  of  contenting  and  loyalising  the  Irish 
people.  Do  it  if  you  will— we  would  nay  to 
the  misb^llaneous  muss  which  now  constitutes 
the  Opposition  ;-^o  it  if  ton  must ;  bot  do 
it  under  the  influence  of  no  such  delusive 
hopes ;  do  it  from  motives  that  will  better 
bear  the  scrutiny  of  reason,  and  on  a  more 
sagacious  calculation  of  probable  results. 
Do  it,  if  yon  please,  for  the  liberation  of  your 
own  consciences,  so  grievously  burdened  with 
the  manifold  oppressions  of  Hre  past;  do  it 
as  a  tardy  and  imperfect  atonefment  for  a  long 
series  of  undeniable  blunders,  mismanage- 
ment, and  neglect  in  times  new  happily  gone 
by ;  but  do  not  do  it  in  the  idle  expectation 
that  you  can  thereby  win  over  a  reconciled 
and  satisfied  population  to  your  side.  We 
doubt  whether  any  one  who  really  knows 
Ireland  anticipates  any  tranquilHsing  conse- 
quences from  the  measure ;  on  the  contrary, 
at  first,  at  least;  it  may  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce rather  a  recandescence  and  exacerba- 
tion of  disturbance.  It  will  irritate  the 
North  fkr  more  than  it  will  pacify  the  Booth, 
h  wiR  exasperate  and  alarm  the  Protestants 
greatly,  but  will  scarcely  touch  the  mass  of 
the  Catholics  st  all.  The  main  body  of  (he 
peasantry,  except  where  infineneed  for  special 
purposes  by  their  priests,  think  Nttle  of  n^- 
lous  differences.*     The  Protestant  eleigy- 


«  Mr.  Senfor  atked  his  gaide  at  KHsmajr  what 
wss^kis  Tstfgloa  :«^    - 

*Jaai  a  JUNnsB^'h*  answered.  'I  do  not  think 
thst  tkere  is  suffiea^nt  dinerenee  between  the  relig- 
ions to  require  me  to  quit  the  Ctitb  that  toAve  been 
broogbt  up  in;  but  when  there  Is  not  a  ehapel  at 
hukdi  tMA  io  Iks  pcayecs  sf  thePretertantB,  or  of 
IhS;  FnAjtaiaas' 

. '  I>e«i  the  pnmW  J  t»id.,'iiVo:ir  that? ' 

'  I  thiok/lie  ADawered,  *  that  ^t  i^y  age  I  hare  a 
right  t^  aq  opinion  of  mj  own.  Ihere  are  no  reli- 
gioQs  disiinsioas  hsrV  he  adSedf  *ns  e^  «kt 
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man  is  their  friend,  and  oft$n  thelt  banlrer 
and    advi3^r.  .  Be  never  intetferes  in  tbeif 
arrangenieDtfi ;  tbey  paf  him  tio  does  or 
marriage  feefi ;  since  tne  great  lealfng  meas- 
ure, a  gctieration  ago,  by  which  tithes  were 
converted    into   a  renl-charffer-rfj^^^-^^n^^ 
of  wliicb,  by  tbe  way,  it  ma8tl)e  remembered, 
is  paid  by  Protestant  proprietors — ^thc  tenants 
and  occnpiors  of  the  soil  are  wholly  nncon- 
scions  of  the  Establishment  as  an  institntion 
affecting    or  burdening  themselves.     They 
never  ask  or  consider  the  njliglon  of  their 
landlord  ;  theylraow  and  care  greatly  wheth- 
er he    be    an  Mmprover,'  or  an  easy  and 
indulgent  man ;  they  know  and  care  a  little 
whether  he  is  an  Ei^lisbman,  or  one  of  the 
old  Milesian  stock;  tbey  neither  know  nor 
care  at  all  whether  he  be  a  Roman   or  an 
Anglican  in  faith.     When  the  project  of  the 
liberal  party  is  consammated — if  its  consum- 
mation is  ever  to  be  reaqb'ed — ^by  the  surren- 
der and  disendowmentof  the  State  Establish- 
ment, the  adherents  of  the  two  Churches, 
which    have   too  often  stood  toward^  one 
another  in  the  attitude  of  foes  rather  than 
of  rivals,  will  be  brought  fiice  to  face  under 
new  conditions, — one  bodV  ander  the  excite- 
ment of  a  triumph  won,  the  other  under  the 
irritating  mortifications  of  defeat  and  spolia- 
tion.   Nor  is  this  all :  the  spirit  of  proselytism, 
whenever  it  breaks  out,  has  always  proved 
the  surest  enemy  to  peace  and  goodwill  in 
Ireland ;  ^  and  proselytism,  in  its  more  zeal- 


whetkor  a  man  k  a  Roamm  or  a  Prottstaal  We 
ha««  bees  at  peaoe  ercor  siaoe  (Itfaet  were  eemna>> 
tM,  and  ebureh-oe88  abolished.'— /oMrno/  qf  1852. 

*  *  The  misaionaries,'  Bai<)  Captain  II.,  'are  violent 
sad  kdisereet.  They  treat  the  Tirgin  with  disre- 
spMd,  call  the  erosa  an  fdoUimua  emblem,  and 
ac««M  tke'pritttt of  bnitol  igaoranoe.  A  year  age 
a  Roman  Oatholio  station  was  held  at  Dhu  Longh. 
The  miasioaariM  distributed,  oyer  all  the  roads 
Issdlogiott,  printed  fispeta  abnway  aad  inealtinff 
sUthat  Romtm  CaUaoUoe  lore  or  respect  I  aslM 
oae  of  my  people  wkat  the  Bonan  OatiMlies  did 
wittitliem.  "lVodtlMmQndfir«M,«lieaasw«Md; 
'*y^rHe»oar  does  astsopiHyse  we  would  <dcBaoe 
(aosihrea  to  aead  siieli  Uioga"  Bat  tl^  jtiosti 
nad  theai ;  and  the  veea)t  was  to  inyvre  senoady 
ths  natioQal  teho6l,  and  iadsed  oar  Eaman  Oatb* 
otteeWiIdv«n,whoirereaa  withdrawn.  Iweatto 
d«r  pciest  t»  eapeetalata  '*  Yoa  kaaw  (i  said) 
thai  thera*  ■•4>tker  aehool*  aad  that  if  joa.take 
tta  shiUraa  awi^  th^  wtU  grov  up  ia  perfset 
^pwaaaew  Yoakaow^toevthatwedonotproeelTw 
u^  aad  that  I  disapprove  of  the  eo&dt]<A  of  the 
!i^i««onarie8  a*  mah  as  yoa  eanda.  I  thiak  it 
ittMsMat,  iflfberal,  aad  lUipML  Bol  arhy,  laerdy 
^  tpite  them^  paaiak  tile  poor  eUldM  9  ^ 

*l saanet  kelp  it  <!»  aasnrared).  I  faaia  sap- 
ported  joor  schools  for  a  couple  of  yeM<e  saiinst 
^M»i«of  myhishoBw  Bat  <hls  jetoehad;  I 
<3unihiVadkfraoe<btforenyfloritif  I  weta^nofr 
te  ranat  k;  aad  Iww^eaa  I  ebaw  taar  risinf  lat 
«»ept  by  takiag  the  ehiidrea  ftwm  A  seheal  andur 
>]^«>tsstaatpatfqar  Jbmmalc/IM% 
«» ibU6 wing  is  a  speaimea  of  tba  "wiy  ia' Irhidi 


OTIS  and  aggf^aSve  ^c»rm,  is  always  more  tM^ 
amona^  vohmtisry  than  among  eetabHbbed 
ohtirenes,  artfd  will  ekperienoe  a  siagQlartet<i« 
vi^  from  the  proposed  ttaeasGre ;  ti6r  shall 
we  be  In  a  positfon  fully  to  recognise  th« 
modetating  influence  which  has  hitherto  bean 
eiercised — half  unconsciously  perhaps,  bvtlM 
it  were  through  instinct  and  temperament-!- 
by  the  State  connexion  and  the  ^M>d  sense  of 
the  Protestant  hierarchy,  over  its  more  ftsry 
and  militant  votaries,  till  that  inflaenoe  bas 
been  withdrawn. 

Bert  this  is  Irf  no  meana  the  i#hole  cdse* 
The  Roman  Ciatholic  hierarchy,  Ihera  are 
abundant  indications,  has  its  own  solietoesa^d 
hopes — schemes  and  hopes  reaching  fioHher 
and  deeper  than  we  know  or  think-^schamea 


the  proselyting  attempts  of  indiscreet  missionarfes 
are  met  by  less  temperate  Roiaati  Caiholie  piieMa 
It  is  an  eatraet  from  a  prisled  addrtv  to  the  jirert 
of  gath>asK>  in  the  eooaty^of  UsMS^ekf  by  Mr. 
Fitfgerald,  the  Eomaa  Catholic  Archdeacon: — 

'  lliere  are  for  trial  at  the  Quarter  Seflsions  this 
week  some  persons  Charged  with  brAakfog  the 
peace  tewards  the  spirltoal  tradeia  'Who  have 
lately  auida  Pallas  Kenry  the  seaae  ef  Hkwt  aUeiapt 
at  religious  rain — I  may  say  spiritual  murder  i  for 
every  sincere  Catholic  must  and  does  oold  that 
without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God,  and 
this  "savinff*  ihlth,  the  sine  qud  fion  of  escape 
from  eteraalfire,  he  believes  to  be  that  troa  Oath- 
olie  Mth  withont  which  no  one  oaa  ■  be  saved.  In 
the  eyes  of  every  Catholic  these  Pallas  Kenry 
mountebanks  are  persons  who  seek  to  poison  to 
death  (the  second  death  in  the  lake  of  lire)  the  souls 
of  aU  whom  they  eaa  induce  to  sWallow  their  doses. 
If  a  psteen  were  indieted  for  an  tssanlt  oa  a  mint- 
ual  poisoner,  if  I  were  a  iuryman  J  would,  without 
leaviogr  the  box,  acquit  the  prisoner.  If  an  intru- 
der had  come  for  the  purpose  of  robbery,  no  Jury 
would  condemn  his  slayer ;  and  in  the  eyes  of  every 
Catheiio,  life  ought  to  be  of  less  value  than  the 
eternal  salvatieo  of  hlsseul»  and  ihe  lisith  without 
which  tha|t  salvatioo  is  impossible  to  be  obtained.* 
—Journal^  1862. 

See  also  *  Journal  of  ]858*paf^'m,  for  corrobora- 
tion of  the  sad  effects  of  proselytism : — 

*  It  poiaene  all  oar  aoeial  relaiioaa,*  said  aiore 
than- one  iaterloeator.  *  The  misery  of  this  coud« 
try^  (gAid  another),  *  is  the  prose^tiog  system.  If 
the  oifferent  sects  would  let  one  another  alone,  or 
if  each  would  look  rather  at  what  is  good  than  at' 
what  is  bad  ia  other  daaoBinatioas^  they  would 
ilad  that  RoBsan  CatibolioSk  AnffUeaaa,  Ihrsabyteri- 
ans»  and  Uethodista.  may  all  be^  good  meiv  g^od 
subjects,  and  good  (Heads.  But  in  Ireland,  every 
sect  is  polemical ;  every  sect  attaches  more  impor- 
tance to  the  doetriaes  ia  which  it  differs'from  Uie 
others*  than  to  those  in  which  it  a^resa  fivery 
seot  does  aU  that  itaaa  to  (^pose»  U^inaaH^  and  to 
revileg&e  opinions  aad  the  membeie  of  every  other 
sect  Tbe  united  education  of  the  national  schooltf 
tends  to  soften  these  mutual  asperities^  but  unfor- 
tunately it  is  givea  only  to  a  small  minority,  and 
only  to  the  lower  elaasM.  ISie  ariddle  aad  higher 
slasBSs  do  net  freqaeat  the  aatioaal  tehoola ;  the 
prissts  always  reeeive  a  sepajcate  education,  and 
now  we  have  a  Boman  Catholie  university,  whidi 
I  fear  wiU  witbdcaw  the  higher  Bamaa  Caiholioa 
from  Trinity  College.* 
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eitant  GBti^bliAbment  ipi^  ppAftibly  f|kcilita)t«b 
}m%  i^uredlj  will  Dot  induce  theca  to  fprogo, 
oar  ilo  pAusiB  £or  oqe  iiKHneHt  io  pnrwring. 
Tbore  are  sutj^ta  and  ocoaaionB  whiob  vmkA 
i^  adYiftabU  to  speak  without  periphnsea  and 
without  diagQifOi  even  at  tbo  risk  of  giving 
ofieDce  and  iocurriog  misoonstractioii ;  aiid 
this  is  oae  of  th^m.  We  should  be  griered 
to  my  000  word  to  swell  or  to  rovive  toa  ^  No 
Popery '  sontioiftQ^  wbich  io  uast  times,  and 
even  recently,  has  led  to  suob  discreditable 
and  deplprable  manitsstations^  We  eipress 
no  objection  to  Ron94n  Catholisism  aa  a  creed 
or  faith ;  it  is  the  form  of  Christian  doctrine 
still  most  widely  spread  over  the  earth;  it 
has  been  the  form  cberiabed  b^  many  of  tbe 
noblest  and  purest  of  men ;  it  has  proved 
the  solace,  and  support,  and  inspiration  of 
countless  thousands  in  all  ages.  But  noth- 
ing can  be  more  indispptabU  or  notorieos 
than  that  Roman  Oathofictsm,  whether  we 
consider  it  as  a  creed  or  an  organisation,  as- 
sumes very  different  forms  and  aspects,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  people  amonff  whom,  and  the 
political  condHiOBs  under  which  it  lifes.  It 
is  one  thhig  among  cultivated  Endishmcn, 
and  a  totally  alien  and  irrecognis&ble  thing 
among  ignorant  Spaniards  or  Neapolitana 
It  is  wholly  different)  again,  in  France  and 
Prussia,  where  it  is  more  or  less  nnder  State 
control,  and  in  Belgium,  where,  under  a  Par- 
liamentary Government,  it  is  striving  for  the 
mastery,  and  in  the  United  States,  where  it  is 
one>  of  many  sects,  and  where  ascendancy  is 
hopeless,  from  the  guise  in  which  it  appears 
in  Kome  or  the  Peninsula,  where  it  is  ram- 
pant and  suprune.  It  differs,  too,  enormous- 
ly, according  as  the  National  or  the  XJltranum- 
tane  spirit  prevails  among  its  prelates.  Now, 
we  fear  it  must  be  said — and  the  book  we 
are  reviewing  contains  many  remarkable  con- 
firmations of  this  view — that  scarcely  in  any 
country  does  it  assume  a  mora  degraded, 
unenlightened,  unelevating  type  than  that 
it  now  shows  in  Ireland;  nowhere  are  its 
teachings  more  systematically  hostile  to  so- 
cial improvement,  to  national  prosperity,  to 
law,  order,  or  the  established  government.* 
It  is  this  feet— which  moderate  and  peace- 
loving  men  are  loath  to  reco^ise  and  un- 
willing to  declare— that  constitutes  one  of 
our  greatest  difficulties  in  dealing  with  Ire- 
land. The  religion  of  tJie  mass  of  the  people 
is,  in  its  actual  form  and  character,  disthictly 

*  Oor  readers  oaonot  hava  fofgottea  the  deMber 
ate  manifesto  of  *  tiie  calm  wen.  of  LinMridcWi  «., 
tiie  dean  and  his  Itfethron— ^daotaring  that  the  •»- 
peal  of  tha  Unioii,  and  tbe  re-aatabtishiDaQt  of  ar 
native  Parliament^  are  the  abeolutely  noediU  and: 
indispensable  conditions  of  paaoe  and  jastioa  in 
Ireland.  i 


iaivical  to  tbe  bent  iataresta  of  jtbe  peo|^aa 
well  as  to  our  rule  over  them.* 

And  yet  it  sounds  almost  like  bigotry  to 
s^  this,  and  will  no  doubt  bring  the  chai^ 
of  bigotry  upon  us.  We  would  only  aak 
oar  raiders,  before  they  endorse  the  accosa 
tioo,  to  read  Mr.  Senior's  revelations,  espe- 
cial^ a  passage  or  two  which  we  intend  to 
quote*  The  whole  case  may  be  stated  in  a 
few  words.  The  Imperial  Government  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  or  Churcii 
in  Ireland,  are  aiming  at  diametrically  op- 
posite goals.  It  is  not  .their  views,  their 
measures,  or  their  mecPM  that  are  opposed 
and  irreconcilable,  but  their  ultimate  desires 
and  end$^  We  wish  to  blend  and  fuse  tbe 
discordant  elements  of  the  population,  to  siak 
religious  difieronjces  and  throw  them  into  tlie 
backgrounds  to  bring  up  all  sects  and  races 
togeUier,  so  as  to  accustom  and  train  them 
to  live  in  peace  and  harmony  like  brethren. 
The  priesthood  dread  this  operation  and  re- 
sult as  likely  to  impair  their  influence  over 
their  flocks,  to  J^glkm  them, .  to  make 
them  less  violent  against  heresy  as  they  be- 
come more  friendly  and  familiar  wkh  heretica, 
possibly  even  to  paw  the  way  towards  occa- 
sional or  wholesale  apostasy.  We  wi&h 
really  to  educate  the  masses  into  something 
like  enlightenment  and  worldly  aagacity  at 
least  The  priests  deprecate  and  resist  an  ed- 
ucatioii  not  exclusivelv  under  their  control,  f 
and  tbe  general  enlightenment  which  we  de- 
sire is  in  their  eyes  the  supremest  of  dangers : 
--^henee  tbe  vehensent  oppositian  of  tbe 
hierarchy  to  the  national  and  mixed  system 
of  instruction,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
statesman  who  really  know  Ireland  cling  ^ 
so  earnestly  as  the  main  civilising  and  elav*- 
thig  rafloence  i«  the  eonnlry.J    Yel  who 


•  *The  popiiatkniiaafcaBtaqaaajf  divided  lata 
EoDMn  Cathotio  and  Protestant  The  ProteataDia 
are  fiur  tiM  aiora  daanlj and oamfortabia.  IliisBiy 
boottat  ataribnteB  So  the  bifloesoe  of  their  feapao' 
^sm  dargy.  <'«ie  iaigliOBa  and  Pws^ytofian 
miaiasara/'  be  said  "  aalbioa  tha  firtoea  wMoh 
prodnea  pio^ieiily  in  this  world— tfaaift,  4i»ianaae, 
and  oaraAdaesa  Tha  Botnaa  Oatholio  priait,  aa 
aacatio  by  his  MUl,  and  BdU  nora  by  hia  pcofea- 
sloa,  preaobaa  oootempt  ti  woridlf  gaada  and 
woikUy  plaaaaasa^  aad  dwaBo  all  aaatari>iaa^  Iha 
olMerranflas,  and  the  eoatributtoaa  whiob  aaato  ha 
Fowaadad  by  hkpgkmtm  baraaftaa  V  ''^Smim^§ 
Jcumeit  1B68.  .     . 

f  flea  Mr.  BbtMi  pami^ilat,  paat^m. 

%  ThefdOowtogiiaaeeartaaotikoaAttuDlattaaofa 
high-placed  hat  siagaki^ysfltoapiiMtod  arylnsiaati^ 

ibliahacl.(hat  a^«h«it  hianaaoa)  in  B«r.-flaaiar*a 
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'One  goad  resok  has  haan,  that  it  baa,  wbbo^ 
myaaridogit,  tbroam  ma  into  free an^  anraaatved 
ooayMaiiaatioawitkaolna  oftbs  fieman  Cbttjolic 
bify.bei^aiidginfaQaa'an'eppanairi^  tbaSji^ 
Protestanta  hate^  of  aaaifag-ta  tfaa  haatan^  a64haii 
thenBhta.    I  am  coavinood  that  there  ia  nothing 
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eM««r  Ih^tiiQ  SoMO  CalhcOic  «itWittet 
are  wrowg  /ron*  iMr  jMi«i  qf  view  ;  mn^ 
thej  bttli«ve  tbut  Btixod  odrttatiom,  under  ik% 
oonirol  •ff  iBipec(tH»  of  the  SteU,  k  fir»ii|^t 
with  dbDMr  lo  the  Ctttbolic  ^ith;  tiuS  U> 
fall  aw ny  ntooi  thtft  iaitb  ia  to  IbrfeU  Ndvatiott ; 
aod  tMi  the  eBligfatonjaerit  atid  <mlt«ra 
wbiob  leack  ai  oooe  to  locial  proaperil^  aiMi 
th^  loaa  of  »  ipan'a  mmU  ia  ^  teo  deariy 
bowgbU 

.^paiOy  Ahe  iihfMca«Be  of  tb«  wtetehedoeaa 
and  degracUdiott  of  the  Iriah  peaaanlry  haa 
been,  as  we  all  Imow^  over^jpopolalioD  ;  tbe 
gf0wtk  oCnwrnbera  befoad  wnat  tha  geoafalljr 
pootf  aoU  «wild  Mipport;  aad^he  inmioaato 
attafihmeni  with  wotch  the  cottien  oliuig  t# 
their  s^juilid  aabwa  sod  tbek  laaoty  l^d^* 
iaga.  The  iftdiapeniahla  and  only  remedies 
olttflj  are  etnig^irtioB  and  abatioeaoe  from 
iiianria|e  till  a'kvife  atid  children  ean  ha 
QmhitaiDed  ia  deeenoy  and  health.  Kow^ 
a^Dtt  both  theae*  femediea  tha  Boanaa 
Cktholic  prieata  im  I^relaad  tat* their  facea 
with  a  doggad  detenmiialaoa^.fDoma  oorobi- 
BatioD  of  motiTO^  all  powerftil  aild  aol  all 

which  they  really  regard  wit^  more  horror  and 
disgust  than  the  prospect  of  separate  grants  for 
edacatkmal  pnrpoBea.  They  fbel  that  they  eanoot 
CQlftiol,  oravanchodCrtMrowndm^;  andtliat 
the  elfeot  of  audi  granta  would  be  the  rearing  of 
Omr  dhOdren  in  (as  one  of  them  said  to  me)  **  in- 
tolerance, bigatiy,  and  treason.** 

'Their  earnest  wish  is  that  tha  Liberal  Proteat- 
ants,  and  the  Queen's  Government,  would  stand 
between  them  and  their  Ultramintane  grants. 
7!h^k]M>w  that,  in.  the  way  of  open  reaistaneo, 
thef  are  vary  weak,  and  the  dread  of  i^pearing  to 
co-operate  with  "  Soupers"  and  "  Prose^jiisera,''  and 
also  real,  and  not  unnatural,  suspicions  of  the  ul- 
timate des^gaa  of  Proteatanta,  have  great  inifluenoe 
0¥er  them. 

'  VnmJ^era  of  them  have  signed  a  daclaratioD  in 
tsfonr  of  Uized  Bduoatian,  which  you  wiU  see  in 
the  paper  which  I  send  to  you;  yet  I  should  be 
sofdaed  if  theit  eeorHf^  doea  not  **  oooe  out  of 
thajr  fiagera*  enda" 

'  The  great  ol^'eeta  of  the  caaseleia  dread  and 
hoatihly  of  the  UHramontaoe  party  are  the  veated 
M!bools,an()tbeQeeen\BQoUegea.  These  it  should 
^  the  aim  of  an  eali^tened  Government  to  exsend^ 
^i)lMga»  m^  sam>rt  3^  every  paaaible  meana 
Xhe  nei^reated  uSmqU  should  rather  be  ahaoked 
tte  incsaaaed.  The  Commissioiien  shoold  not 
lait  ht  an  **  harmenioya  eally**  bntestablieti  model 
Hfaook  In  every  oity  aad  large  townia  Ireland. 
^vadiasRMa  thatOMnianotone  in  this  plaoe 
ift*)«  I  coaM  'faomisa  then '  aona  hjuv^bad 
^^Qtestant  <^iktrea  to  begin  with. 

'  The  least  vacillation  now,  in  the  way  of  eon* 
o^Mion  to  either  of  the  extreme  parties,  will  be 
i^UMia  like  end  of  swb  a  cenoeaeton  must  be, 
*«Qeer  or  later  (aad  better  aoon  than  late,  afWr 
*^^eary  battle)  a  aa^iten  of  a^MMte  graata  ft>r  all 
"w^oola  whether  of  primary  or  of  aecoadary  in^ 
f^'iutioD ;  and  then  the  oountry  will  be  divided 
^^twagraatihoatae  <Mip8,  with  elerioid  aea^nels 
Mfeg  between  tbaai,  to  prevent  any  (Headly  in* 
^?a)ma  becween  Freteataola  and  moaian  Catii^ 


e?|L  hi  tbo  iaal  •plao^  tMUBhen  of  ikmti 
ase  nearly  aaigaorani  and  nereaaomag  aatba- 
people  whom  tfaej  leadytaa  great  eaileat> 
they  apriog  from  ibe  peaaani  Cunilles,  aad 
ahaire  tbelr  Mr^^ndieaa  and  paeaiotMt  tbcn^^ 
shrink  firoA  the  idea  of  exfMitnation  ftn*  tbait 
fldofcaaslor'ehenia*lfeaf  aad  deaaoooeaU  who 
uise  it  or  pioflBiOle  Hhyihepafehase^orooB* 
Bondatioa  of  aaMdl  fame  aa  opprcaaon  and  eoc*^ 
tem^airtoffa.  The  a»iadiief  they  do,  afod  tha 
orioiea  Aey  tuKgeat  or  extettMito  by  this  op* 
positioQ  to  the  great  care  fea  Irdaad'a 
wfetebednesa^oaB  iparcely  be  exaggeraled«'^ 


♦  •  Tke  foiflowing  Is  from  a  printed  exhortation 
fpom  a  Oatbolfo  prieac  in  the  w^est  of  Irelaad  (aN 
ready  quoted  in  part),  addrsaiad  to  tbe  jarara  of  bla 
parish,  to  prevent  them  from  ognvioting  soma  pris" 
oners  who  bad  been  guilty  of  riot  and  violence  :^- 
"  Some  years  ago  I  happened,  on  climbing  an  as- . 
cent  near  Coolnesfl,  to  come  upon  a  party  employed ' 
in  erewbar  foehioQ  in  demoliehing  the  house  of  a 
naa  named  Patriek  Lacy.    That  houae  was  btiQt  fey 
that  man;  it  was  ruthleasly   levelled   befKe  hia 
eyes^  without  of  course  a  filing  of  compensation. 
If  tkfU  moHf  or  hi$  next  door  ne^tbonrf  ktid  at 
tkdf  mamerU   with  ihs  laMpoa   neaei    to  htmd^  a' 
pMU  from  t?ie  krookt  or  nUherfr^m  ike  reed;  atom 
the  4ewwlMt$r  of  hit  dtKlHr^,  be  would  nodeabt 
have  violated  the  Unoe*    "Bailmmid  a$k  4n  what. 
reefed  would  thai  men's  act  have  differed  flrom  that 
o/MoseBfour  thouMmd  years  ago  f  Moses  smote-one 
be  saw  oppreesuag  an  Israelite.    Does  the  Scnptura 
condemn  him  ?  Does  not  fit  Pant  praise  Moeea,  and 
by  impUcatSon  praise  the  very  deed  which  eaused 
him  to  fly  irom  Egypt?  CanwitaAwaewtofihyefcomf 
mendmHon  ly  the  Spirit  of  Ood  ihen^  he  the  veiry. 
extreme ofyuilt  eU  ^preaentday  f    Pharaoh  wasa 
lawlial  monarch,  he  had  made  laws  with  all  due  for« 
niaMty  and  deliberation:  yet  Mases  laughs  at  the 
law  and  smitee  the  oppressor,  and  ia  praised,  net  by 
St.  Paul»  but  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  siKikaby 
the  mouth  of  St.  PauL  I  say  in  conolasion  that,  no 
matter  what  laws  or  lawyers  may  say,  no  mat* 
ter  what  old  gouty  Ju^^  with  greet  horsehair  vrigi : 
may  have  said  on  breaobeaef  the  peasa^  and  all  tfai^ 
sort  of  thing ;— no  honest  juryman  will  ever  say* 
'G«iHy'  on  his  oath,  aaless  he  balMres  that  the 
ntanon  tdal  violated  the  law  of  God,  and  incurred 
guOt  in  tha  sight  of  heaven  by  the  act  charged' 
against  him.    U  the  jurymaa  aet  on  any  other  piin^. 
0^  ho  will  break  his  oath,  atid  bear  ialse  witness 
against  his  neighbour.    He  will  obey  man  .mlber 
than  God.-'^ned,  Migbael  Puzqbbalo,  P.P«'^ 
The  Government  of  the  day,  theugh  strongly  urged 
to  proascnta,  deoided  to  wualc  at  the  ofleooe,  and  the. 
Reman  Cathqlic  Bishop  waa  aalisfled  with  reiihirioa 
the  ofifender  to  recant  flrom  the  aUar,«T^w^ieA  bedid^ 
im  so  low  a  voice^  that  scareely  any  one  knew  what, 
be  was  gambling/ — Journal  of  1802^ 

*  Toe  da  not  ([  asked)  connect  the  priests  with 
tha  recent  aotragiiar  '  Only  ao  £ir  (he  replied>a» 
tiMy  preach  disall^Kition  and  irastHity  lo  tbe.exkling 
Government,  to  the  eonaexioa  with  Eni^and,  and  to 
tbe  law  which  England  iseuppoeed  to  uphold.  They, 
tali  the-  peaaaatry  Ihey  are  oppresaed.  The  per- 
sous  with  whom  the  peasanti^  come  most  hi 
owtaot  are  the  landlords;  they  infer,  therefore^  tbatt 
the  landkffds  ape  their  epprseeora;  and  tbetransi' 
tion  from  that  inference'  to  shooting  them,  or  at 
least  to  Bbsltenag^lKae  who  do^ia  teafJ-^-JmiMl 
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JtaAmtf  mum  nief^ 


Jrir» 


Ye^tkey  hsve'a  reiigbas^at  mkW  •m^  a  ttierol^ 
jmiKiBal  fronud  fbr  their  oppotfilMii.  Biim* 
gtatkm  noi  oniy  d6eiiiMit«»  their  «<mgrega- 
tioM  and  therefore'  tl^oir  incomes,  biit  k  fe^ 
QMMree  their  floe^  ioetraage  lan^i,  where  here* 
BV  M  in  the  Mcen<iaiktr  where  iroly  or  falsely  it 
iareported  thai  the  niBislrationeoftbe  Ohureh 
are  often  iaaocewTl>]«,  and  where  the  soole 
of 'the  ftiithfol  atB  expoeed  to  unknown  dae^ 
gem .  Saf ly  marriagee,  too,  the  prieeto  ]ko- 
mote  tyitematMUy  and  on  jfM^nevple,  aleo 
noder  the  influeoee  of  a  double  motire.  A 
cdmiderable  portaon  of  »  eor^te'e  inootne 
ia  derived  from  wedding  leea  and  pre*- 
eptSy*  and  early  m^iiagea  diminish  profli- 
^y  and  a^oid  teoiptatioaa  for  the  yo«ng. ; 
aad  RooHMi  Caitholieieni  bgleally  enengh  ar- 
snee  tliat  it  is  &r  better  to  multiply  like  rab- 
bits  npon  lio  prospect  and  no  possessions  thau 
to  live  in  sin.  f 


*  *Tfae  prions  hate  laised  exovMtantly  the  lee 
oa  mamege.  In  this  dk^oese  the  rainiteum,  where 
either  bride  or  bridegroom  has  any^  money,  is  ^H.\ 
the  ibaximum  if  the  otmont  that  can  be  extorted. 
Ify  gardener  was  married  tbree  weeks  aga  His 
capHai  was  about  1801 ;  be  was  forced  to  pay  2ei.' 
^How  foaeed  (I  aaked)  ?  By  the  canons  of  yonr 
Ohoreh  marriage,  being  a  sacrament,  is  to  be  ad- 
miotstered  without  charge.'  'Sooh  (he  aaawered) 
iatfae  oanon ;  but  when  a  man  wishes  to  be  mar- 
ried, the  priest  tolla  him  that  his  Cboreb,  robbed  of 
her  pcoperty,  is  dependent  on  the  bonirty^  of  the 
fibok  {  that  thin,  the  most  important  act  of  his  whole 
Uftiy  is  an  oppertuoiSy  of  showing  his  piety,  aeal, 
and  generoflitj ;  that  if  he  does  not  use  it,  he  oshnot 
ecpeet  tha  bWasing  of  God  or  the  respeot  of  men. 
He  ofliMB,  perhaps,  5iL  {  the  prieat  aska  801  A  lOag 
haggliag  foUows  ;  8omotime&  reooarae  is  had  to  the 
Proteelant  elergyvaan,  botthis  is  open  war.  In  nine 
timea  out  of  ten  the  bridegroom  8nft>mits,  and  pays  a 
sum  which  may  embarrass  him  ft)r  yeitfs.  This  ia 
the  eRf^nadon  of  the  great  rise  in  the  incomes  of 
the  priaats.  The  priest  cf  th&  parish  has  6001  a 
yasar,  the  Proteatant  olergymaot  S501*.— «/biiraa2  €f 

. '  What  (i  askedl)  does  the  prieat  do  wllh  his  mon- 
er  T  Doea  >he  give  away  much  7  '-^^  Net  much 
(answered  De  Vere)  in  hto  Kfecioie,  eocoept  to  his 
relaty)na :  to  them  he  bis  uauallj  Yery  kind.  He 
saves,  and  beqneatha  his  savings  to  pablic  pnrpoeea 
oonneoted  with  his  religion.  Parish  priests  often 
die  worth  3000/.  er  4oeo/.)--*>^uma2  ef  1Sb%, 

«Hew  did  the  priests  eel  (lasked)?  *  'Opposed 
me  to  the  uttermost  (he  answered),  m  Hiif  do 
every  improiiement  and  every  improver.  They  iiave 
Doeyapatbr  for  eemfort^  for  daaaUness,  or  for  pru- 
daaos.  AUthty  (ksirf^  i$ pcptdaUon  ;  christenmgs^ 
marriages,  dues,  and  feeSi'-WbanitfJ  tf  ISatk 

1  f  Ikm  of  land^gentlo^uvNtr.-^*  One  of  my  lather's 
gteat  dilfteulties  at  - — ^  is  his  determination  tbac, 
if  a  son  er  daoghter  aoanriea,  the  new  eonple  sba& 
quit  the  pamnt  oabia<  He  knows  that  if  they 
reoudn,  tha  consoqaeeoe  would  be  the  aubcUvision 
of  the  fimn  and  the  misery  of  Its  ooeopant&  This 
they  will  not  admit;  and  they  accuse  him---«nd 
above  all  the  priests  aoonse  Mm— of  forbidding  mar- 
riage and  eocoaragleg  prefligacj.* -*  JbMraal  ^ 
ie6». 

■  'Wfatte  the  prissla  retain  eMr  pMaent  foelinge, 
their  present  character,  and  their  present  influencs^ 


Whd  gtateemeti  Jepvmnle,  theveft>ra,  ih0 

prieeta  urge,  what  atalesmeii  «rge  the  pitesta 
deprecate ;  a»d  when  we  realise  (as  we  aet- 
dom  <lo)  ho^^TRst,  compared  with  anyUiIng 
we  know  in  Frobeatatit  conntrieS}  ia  ue  in* 
faenoe  of  a  saeerdotat  order' who  icaii  not 
o«iy  advise  bnt  oonamaad  in  all  tl&e  relAUoiia 
and  aotion^  of  life,  who  can  deMoonee  recal* 
ci|imii4a  t»  pablie  exeeration,  who  cub  re- 
fuse the  sacraments  and  menace  everlasting 
dooflo,— and  who'ean  de  all  this  among  an 
igaorapt  wad  saperstiiioua  pbpnlalioD, — we 
Toay  be  abie  to  form  some  ikint  idea  of  the 
degree  to  which  that  inflbence  ia  able,  and 
is  syateoMlicany  directed,  U>  thwart  the  best 
endeavonrs  of  the  wisest  and  Boost  patnotie 
friends  of  Ireland  for  her  redemption. 

Bat  even  Ms  dees  not  present  the  whole 
troth,  DOT  exemplify  the  wliole  difficultj  and 
danget  of  the  caee.  There  is  too  tnnch  rea- 
son to  believe  in  the  oorrectaeea  of  the 
diagnosis  which  affinne  that  the  systemsd- 
cally  and  extravagantly  ultramontene  char- 
aeter  which  Cathetieism  has  asaamed  both 
in  En^nd  and  in  Ireland,  bnt  more  espe- 
cially m  the  latter  conntry,  is  the  result  and 
the  indication  of  ^  defiberate  and  settled 
resolution  on  the  part  of  the  central  authorii- 
tiee  of  that  Chnreh  to  render  the  Govern- 
no  great  improvenaent  of  the  Irish  is  praeticablef 
unless  Providence  should  again  interibre,  and  tlHn 
thcrtr  numbers  by  finnine,  pestilence,  and  emigfation. 
While  the  priest  remaios  the  eneny  of  improve- 
reent,  the  enemy  of  education,  the  enemy  of  emign- 
tioD,  the  enemy  of  law ;  and  the  promoter  cf  early 
marriages,  the  multiplication  of  families,  and  the 
subdivision  of  tenancies,  which  keen  the  people  idle, 
ignorant,  and  miserable ;  the  best  thing  I  can  hope 
fbr  the  Irish  ia  that  they  wOl  not  M  back  into  their 
state  in  lU6:—JoumfU  of  1862. 

Election  speech  of  a  Catholic  priest,  in  K!ng*s 
County,  denouncing  assasslnirtion  agahist  the  pro- 
moters of  emigration:-^ The  Irish  are  the  most 
hard'^ovlring  people  hn  the  woild^  and  tber  mntt 
not  and  shall  not  be  exterminated  tnsm  me  aoS. 
They  must  net  be  hanted  off  Rke  vermfau  The  ex- 
terrninators,  it  is  said,  are  banded  together ;  but  I 
tell  you  there  must  be  an  end  of  fbe  ^teu.  I  tell 
you  (pDiating  to  Clie  opposite  parly)  Aere  if  d&mger 
ta  ff.  I  have  befo>e  new  Been  thnMtenei  te  have 
a  shot  in  my  head  for  endeavouring  to  aave  Ibe 
bloed  of  the  landlords.  I  wHl  not  be  se  active  here- 
after. Tou  have  for  your  protectioa  the  ertny,  the 
police,  and  the  law ;  but  these  are  now  hiauffleient 
to  sustain  you.  It  baa  eOcorred  that  la  my  own 
l^arish  a  miMsr  has  taken  i^laea  with  a  polbeeanm 
,  before^  behind,  and  at  the  skie  of  the  vlotlm.  Tike 
ablest  man  of  the  dav  deaigaated  a«di  ooourrences 
as  "«00d  junUee,'*  Intm  MtyoUflki  P^*=f^  ^  e^ 
mi  your  rigMt^  and  that  H  Is  not  to  the  pOWer  of 
the  digan&y  to  cruflh  you:  they  eaoet  leaee  yon  in 
I  your  land ;  tk&y  must  not  aasifi  yoar  title  to  tt  It 
must  not  be  given  ub  to  black  cattle  and  sheep.'^ 
^Mraai  <^li51 

*The-prtest  protects  the  agrarian  ooosplrators, 
stifles  fbe  evidence  againak  theoi,  paltialea  their 
ertmea,  and,  I  ihan  eftea  tiNraMa  Iheai  by  absohi- 
tion.'-VoarmU  of  1868. 
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xnentdf  IrelnTtd  knpos^e  to  6reAt  BfUfcln, 
Mid  to  do  th4ii  partly  fhsm  tbotives  of  attfli)^ 
tion,  and  pa/tly  inf  A  a^)Wl  of  ftft^ng^.    Hie 
i*ope  deeply  itHtated  by  the  fbtile  anil  vex- 
Atioda  EcclesfaMioa}  Tftfes  B^),^  one  of  the 
en  est  ibiMlblevoQg  blandi^rft  of   a'  mitihlteir 
ippliose  blander^  llarfe  bee*  Iftgbff,  ifndf  fbrA«t 
eitaroerated  by  the  avowed   sympathy  <ff 
Sugtafid/aftd  pecntlarly  of  Englisb  Dberiils, 
^WTtn  the  liberaUdn  and  irafty  of  IlB*y,  and 
wkh  their  dii'^t  atd  eager  enco«rageHl€»t 
of  all  attAclrs  upon  hh  tetoporal  power  aild 
territorJal  po^fteaslons,  detertnined  to  carry 
t&e  wiir  into  the  enetnyN  conhtry,  and  fovind 
in  Cardinal  Onlfen  lind  Arebbfehop  Manhing 
cordial    co-operators    In    the    work  '  The 
f»n»er  in  part!etilar  we  dan  only  Regard  aa 
one   Of  the  niost  tniscbierom  an<l  nne^m- 
pnloos  prie*t»  €*ver  s^  to  do  a  wt)A  of  evil. 
ne  was  i»^e6falfy  sekcited  f»  the  tasttt  the 
Pope  in  appolntW  him  departed  fVom  ^e 
uanal  cftit[aette  ai^d  costotn  df  adopting  Ihe 
impfied  recomnaendatkm  of  t)i^  Irish  pt^tet, 
aba  froiii  Hie  firet  honrbf  his  instalnolenl  he 
has  been  fndefatlgaile  hn  ju^ifyin^  tbe^se^ 
lection    of  the   Yatieaft.     fiis  predeeettof, 
AtohbMon  'Morray,  co-operated  'earnestly 
and  genially  ift  the  (^orts  so  sineerbly  made 
by  the  Proteitlant  episcopacy  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, to    pout  .oil    npon  the  ffodbled 
waters,  and  intitidtloo  harmony  among  the 
bosDfile  «nd  drfSded  sections  cif  the  peof^le^ 
Oflfdinal  Otillen  hasbi^ii^be  rsvetse  of  a 
peacemaker. '  As  long  as^  the  ArehbMiop 

#' Tlie  Papal  inijotnee  IB  Itelaad  itever  Wta  lower 
tbaa  pn  Uie  day  when  Lord  Jokn  Eusaeli  pablished 
bis.  letter  to  tb^  Bishop  of  Durham.  Pio  Kodo  had 
disgusted  all  the  fHeridfl  of  liberty  by  the  narrow- 
mtnded  despotfam  tttitf  cHielty  of  bis  restoratleki,  all 
the  frietods  cif  Isaovledge  t^  bis  repaiiaied  of  seeo* 
lar  iocAros^iai^  aad  i^  the  rotnaiote  of  t|»e  Bomaa 
Qatboli^  party— those  who  earsd  neither  fiDir  civil 
liberty  or  knowledge-^by  his  usurpation  of  the 
episcopal  patronage.  .  .  Vhen  th^  irisH  B!8h<^ 
aoeofditrg  to  usage,  preseaied  t6  the  Pope  ttieir 
tbiee  oapdidates  {Ibr  the  ffioiacf,  on  Arobbishej^- 
Kumy^s  death]  as  iifmt^  <^HI*^«  digmmmtOf 
they  relied  on  the  ib^lection  of  Uie  iignis^mua;  and 
it  was  with  lodignatioti  t^afc  they  saw  Cullen,  an 
Italiira-bred  priest,  unaconalnted  Wilh  Trelaad,  pro- 
looted  to  the  prteacy.  The  priests,  too,  had^  Iwea 
tawed  by  tbi^  iaiaiDe  anA  by  eroigrntM*  Their  k^ 
ooroes  wer^  diminishini^,  and  they  began  to  specu- 
late again  on  the  mssibility  of  a  regium  donutn,^^^ 
LordJfontea^k'in  jaumal  of  1851 

Resident  ndbSetnan*  and  statfesnati,  fofu4b*>-* 
« Lord  Pafreyatoa  asii  tbaS  he  ooueasssd  tke  Wglb^ 
toBi  prpyiso  IB  th^iT^tsiiastotf  Titles  >UX  4m  i»^ 
provemept-^tha^^it  was  a  step  toward^  a  moe^  de- 
Sfrable  object,  an  object  which  be  trusted  to  see 
oW&ined — the  Secularisation  df  the  Papal  admitria-' 
tratioB.  This  Flo  IToDe'irai  never  furgdtSflbrgtte. 
9e  .ceosideoir  aU  who  prafwise  the  aubsUtiitina  of/ 
Uytnen  Ibr  ,pae^  as  Eepublican^  Afbeista,  and 
Mazzimsts;  and  hoQce  aU  his  agprressions,  his  nbm- 
itUtfon  of  Cdllen,  his  denunciSnSn  of  the  Queen^ 


lited,  the  nrftlonri  system  of  edneatfon 
wt'f^ed  inth '  'ihet^a^fHig  sKtioethfiesii  and 
benelBoence  *viry  yljaf-,  aiwce  Cardinal  CMl- 
l^^a  acces^ioa  no  p^os  hate  been  spared  to 
th^Hrt  Md  ipiirsAyti^  thai  sysAem,  and  to 
poi^  the  irtlttd^  o^  ^o'  Eonmn  Oatbolfc 

Kufation  ag^iHst>  It*;  and  so  gtvL\e  have 
dthe  diftmifti^  eredted  by  fh^ie  attempts, 
that  considerable  modlfleiitlons  and  even  its 
cowpTete  svh*rend^r,  ?tf  fltTonr  of  a  denottii- 
nMtionld  sehetne,  afe  said^  16  '  have  be^ 
serfoosly  contewptstiftd'  by  the  <5oveHiwents 
of  the  day.  Antborhativis  deiinndations  of 
Bt4tMi  Oppression,  th^  bat  vehenient, 
hare  not  be€fn  wanffng  oa'^tery  tempting  oc* 
casioti,  and  on  all  nnrtters  ^e  pHests  throngh* 
ont  the  ctrtrttry  have  folhy#ed'birt  too  •firithi 
folly  the  itnptilbe  given  them  fhnai  head- 
qtiarters.* 

S)e#ty,'  bnt  steadily,  e?t¥  sinee  the  inaa- 
^nratW  of  thia  nltramonbinepoKcy  and  the 
Installation  of  he  skSlfnl  niani^^,  t£e  disaf- 
feotion  of  Ireland  has  been  spreadlns;^,  and 
swelling,  and  growing  moi^  daring  nnder  bn 

iasldtooa  roantpahitkAi ;  *Uie  dethandt  of  the 

.ii •  !■*  t.'i.     ■    ■    I  ■■  ■  ;■    fci  t Ill 

«  Lasd  MoBleaefe,  {o$if«kir.*^<^s  Papal  qaeatkm 
ia  a  new  eleaieot  of  dieoerd*  WUli;  the  oommon  eec- 
aggeratiOD  of  Knglish  activity  and  Engliah  influenee, 
many  Catholics  attribute  the  loss  of  tJmbria  and 
of  the  Ifarches  to  otir  intrigues,  and  eocourago 
tie  prieM  to^ttack  'IhlB  ifoPmkakiH  wflh  erery 
Tftapoa*^ 

Bishop  of  — ^,  toquitur.-^*  Bver  sinoe  1B40,  whan 
our  ^rmpathy  with  Piedmont  and  our  hostility  io 
Rome  first  showed  themselves  strongly,  th^  order  to 
oppose  the  BHtiih  Geverntnent  evei^where  and  by 
ewy  means  came  ftoai  teiae.  Tou  taiay  bH^ 
the  pd^sls,  Bot  into  legraJty,  >ttt  ||lo  satoissien ; 
but  ^u  have  do  bold  on  the  friars.  Nor  would  you 
get  much  by  bribing  the  priest,  unless  jou  could 
also  bribe  the  bishops.'  There  is  no  cOtrnttr  hi  the 
werid  W  wMI#i  <he  parish  prtOst  fii  so  ut&rly  de- 
psndealoalMe  l^sbop.  ....    Kesrthe  bWiops  s^ 

?9aexa]ly  laen  of  note  and  stendjnft-  selected  by  ihe 
ope  (qt  their  ultramontkne  opinions.'  l^he  real  per- 
son to  conciliate  Is  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State, 
and  1  see  no'possibflity  of  doteg  that,  while  the 
Pope  remaiaa  ta  Hoaie,  and  lagiaad  tries  to  drive 
htoi  oat.  I  remeastrated  the  olber  day  wMb  a 
priest  who  wss  withdrawing  the  Koman  Catho^ 
children  frona  llje  National  School.  "Tbefe  is  no 
other  school,*  I  said ;  "do  yon  wi$h  the  children  to 
be  brought  np  to  fgnoiance?"  «*  I  silatl  be  grieved 
(be  aaswered)if  aoeh  be «he  rtsntl;  > but  a4at  oaa  I 
do?  I. am  ordered  to  oppose  the  Ooveramcot  hj 
every  roeaas  in  my  power,  and  this  Is  my  Only^ 
means.**  *-^JbumaT  ofi8fS2, 

'♦Dialogue  between  a  priest  imd  aprof^ot^at  a 
Qaeen'a€dne|e:^iVML  ^How  are  yoa  going  on 
i^...:^r»»  Ae^ssor.  ''WbatolhastoyoQp  Tea 
denoupoB  ua  as  a  godle^i  college^  and  tbreatesir  eor. 
people  witb  purgatory  or  worse."  Pne$t  (looJdog 
round  to  see  that  they  were  not  overheard).  *  •*0f 
course  we  do;  oar  hvee  woaM  -not  be  safe  if  we 
held  any  other  langnage.  But  fn  onr  hearts  we  are 
tMt>eghly  wfRf  yea «  and  we  r<fl)r  en' the  good 
sense  of  the  Gatiio!l&  laity  to  pr6teet  yea  agatost 
ihe  sincere  ^gotry  ef  the  lewer  erders,  and  the 
assumed  bigotry  of  the  clergy."  ^^otivlia/  e^lS&2. ' 
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CAtbolic  bpdj  ha? A  been  ineremDi^  bolder 
and  fnore  preaidvig ;  Aod  tbequiet  mt  neiriy 
irreeistibia  opprewon  ;eK6rei«Ad  by  tbe  bie- 
rgpcby  over  the  nnire  ediioated  •a4  ^atriotio 
lai^y  of  th^  aaoien^  Cbureb,  hae  yearly  bar* 
coroe  rooro  exacting  f^nd  romoneleii.  And 
all  ibis  bM  b^Q  effeotedr  if  ve  outy  truat 
tbd  coofirmatioB  wbicb  tbe  Yohuiia  b^ore  oa 
briDga  to  ma<>y  otber  iadependeat  iadicatioiMk 
in  poraoance  of  direct  and  syatesMticordera 
fr^m  Romef  wlnere  tbe  ooinpLete  restetatioa 
of  Ireland  as. a  Romaa  Oatbatio  ooanUy 
nndcr  a  Roman  Catbolic  Goveroment,  it 
not  only  aimed  at.a^  a  poU^«  but  aeriooely 
contemplated  aa  a  not  distaat  triuEopb.  The 
knowledge  <^  tbis  oitioiate  design  nuy  give 
UA  eome  eke  to  wbat  otbermse  noald  aeeni 
a.  purely  disinteieited  line  of  aotion — oafnelyy 
tbe  avowed  resolution  of  tbe  Irisb  paeUtea  to 
receive  no  atipendsy  and  aooapt  ao  einipw- 
mepts  oni  oC  tbe  i^poila  of  tbe  BstaUiahed 
Cburch.*  Tbey  wisb  to  keep  tbeir  bands 
fpee  for  afiy  coursis  it  n>ay  seena  desirable  4o 
adopti,  to  enter  into  no  coneonla^  to  be  but- 
dened  by  no  obligation,  to  be  iettefed  by  no 
agraenoent  and  no  State  influence  or  eonArol, 
bowerer  sbgbt  or  indtreet  Tbaae  ideas  afvd 
ho^es,  wild  and  vWonary  as  tbey  may  seetti 
to  us,  are,  we  cannot  doubt,  really  entertain- 
ed by  tbe  ^'ritual  cbiefa  of  Ronum  Catholi- 
cism in  Irelandf  and  wo  have  no  right  4o  find 
fault  with  them  for  indulging  the  dream,  or 
for  whatCTcr  poKcy  they  may  dceria  it  right 
to  pursue  for  the  realization  of  it.  Only  it 
is  desirable  we  should  thofrpugly  reeognise 
tbe  truth  that  their  airaa  are  not  osr  aims^ 
that  theff  idea!^  ie  the  vory  oppoaHe  of  onrs, 
and  that,  therefore,  we  can  scarcely,  or  6n\y 
for  a  short  distance,  with  safety  be  co-opera* 
torn.  If  public .  nsen^  or  patriots .  parties^ 
sedriog  wholly  irreconcileaUe  objeeta,  cenoar  • 
in  the  same  measures,  proclaim  the  same 
doctrines,  and  tread  in  tne  same  path,  it  can 
hardly  be  but  that  in  tbe  end  some  most  be 
deoeivers  and  otbofa  maat  be  dapta. 

The  principle  of  perfsct  reHgioos  eqiiality 
among  all  sects  and  churchea  has  b^en  pro- 
claimed by  Tories  as  well,  as  by  Liberals  in 
both  Houses  of  Parltamoptt  during  the  present 
sessionfaad  may  be  VMurded  as  viflnally 
adopted  by  the  nation.  Dtsestablishnent  is 
a  comparatively  easy  matter,  involving  few 
and  sin^>le  pv^tical  details.  But  when  dis- 
e^down^ont  is  linked  witb.it^wa  fiod  oof*- 
selves  engaged  k»  s  maltTpKeky  ofdifflcnt^iea, 
complicated. in  the  extreme,  which  will  task 
to  tne  utmost   all    our  statesmanship ;  of 


*  Tba  feeUofls  of  tlia  paHah  piiesta  and  tbe 
GaUK>lk  kity  <m^  tbis  bead,  kow^verv  there  is  every 
reason  to  beliava  ara^varf  4iCir^^  flee  JinwmaU, 
vol  ii*»  p.  7a,  ^  «a0.      ^ 


epihanaisiag  aeooodMy  comK^aaAcea  wUdi 
bai^acarcely  even  beea  ooBJeetared;  and  of 
sahde  qoastiona  of  right  which  tbe  keenest 
and  fairest  intellect  tn^j  be  perplexed  to 
solve  }  anaatif^.aa,  diffiooltieaf  and  cooaequeii- 
cea  vbieli  it  bKontea  dailf  alear^  thai  per- 
bape  not  a  single  nun  who  voted  for  Mr« 
GtadstoHa's  rescbtiooa  last  April  bad  tba 
fainteel  conception  of  when  be  took  thai  mo- 
mentoaa  and  irvevaoable  stepb  We  will  jnat 
ffkaiea  at  a  few  of  tbese^  not*  io  the  hope  of 
deterriag  Liberal  pobticiana  from  tbe  task 
tbey  have  ao  rashly  andertaken,  bnt  to  give 
tbam  seme  ftunt  coneepUoa  how  entangled 
and  teofblesooie  that  work  will  prove. 

First  of  all — ^wbat  is  to  be  done  with  the 
liberalad  funds,  or  with  the  snrpbis  and 
residua  when  tbeae  ftindsare  liberated,  when 
it  has  been  ascertained  wbat  tbeaorplua  ia» 
and  when  tbe  fesidne  has  been  realised  t 
Tbe  revannee  of  tfhe  Irisb  Church,  if  taken' 
from  tbe  present  possessors,  who  have  at 
least  tbe  title  of  long  prescription,  cannot  be 
deolared  to  be  the  propa^  of  any  other 
icli^roafit  They  may  be  best  defined  tA/nnds ' 
ve§Ud  m  the  SUtt^  for  Hu  s^tmal  purpoteg 
<if  <J^MUton.  WelU  the  Chnreb  of  the  nrn- 
jority  of  tbe  people  distinctly  and  solemnly 
rapadiats  tbe  idea  of  aooepting  a  single  fartlv- 
ia^  of  tbean  in  any  shape  whatever*  The 
Chareh.  of  the  minority,  now  in  possession^ 
it  is  detefmii^^d  aball  resign  tbem.  Toa^ 
cannot  aioaply  aease  to  collect  ihem,  ft>r  tbatt 
woold  bo  to  maka^a  present  of  them  to  tbe 
landowners,  who  have  no  claim  to  them  what-' 
evor,  a«d  eigk&«inlha  of  whom,  moreov^, 
arc  said  to  be  Protestants.  Ton  camrot  give' 
them  back  in  the  forte  of  remitted  rent  to 
tba  peasant  ooHivator,  for  H  woold  be  clearly 
impoestbie  to  asa«ra  that  tbe  rtmaaaion  ahonld 
ever  reaoh  them.  Yon  cati  seatDely  apply 
them  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  for  that  wonld* 
only  be  exonerating  landlords  and  farmers 
feont  that  harden  of  rates  which  was  delibe- 
rately laid  open  tbem  a  generation  ago,  in 
conformity  with  Englieh  practice.  Yon 
cannot  devote  thcl^  to  general  national  edu- 
cation and  hand  tbem  over  to  tbe  Cpmmis' 
sioaars,  for  that  would  merely  relieve 
the  Cotos(M«iAed  Fnndto  a  preportionai' 
amonnt 

Further,  in  confiscating  these  revenaes — 
wbick  amoaat  pevbapa  to  half  a  million^ 
yearly  or  mere-  yon  are  laopoaiiig  vpon  tfa6* 
ftoteatant  popnlatfen,  aakl  to  be  not  mliA^ 
more  tbiin  half  a  mtlHcfl  (Ep!scopa1ianv 
that  is,  distinct  from  Presbyterians),  Uie  ne- 
cessity of  taxing  tbemselvea  to  atieariy  eqni* 
valevt  aOMMNit,  %»rtbfy  mnctr  ptevtde  fM^tbel. 
serviawi  of  thefr  relirfoti  In  tfce  6i*tHcta 
where  ^hey  are  few  and  scattered  ais  wel!  as  in 
:  those  where  they  are  wnmeroas  and  coacen-. 
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Mtod ;  and  it  is  prolmMe  tbftt  w&etilhn  wa« 

done  the  supposed  evoess  of  the  mUiil  provi^ 

son  woold  l^  f>andikr  somller  than  is  general- 

Ij  beliered.    In  wiiat  way,  if  any,  ean  Ibey  be 

oompenaated  for  -Uiis  new  bnrdtn  ?    A  new 

lax  it  certainly  is,  an4  a  beavy  one,  and  one 

laid  on  a  special  seotion  of  onr  fellow  citi* 

sens;  and  all  Protestant  pnrcbasers  of  an 

Irish  estate — those  who  hat^^  recently  par- 

chased  from  the  Landed  Estates'  Ooart,  as 

we)i  as   earlier  ones — paid  mqeh  nrare  #Dt 

their  property,  because  the  religiotis  serviee< 

of  their  Cbnreh  were  prot ided  for,  than  they 

would  otherwise  have  done.    That  provision 

was  a  portion  of  the  ▼altie  of  the  estatte  they 

were  baying— -a  portion  calenlated  when  they 

made  the  purchase— a  portion  now  to  fco 

taken  away,  and  taken  (contrary  to  precedent) 

without  oonipensation.    Again,  ntich  is  said 

of  the  reapect  and  generons  oonsideratfon 

wbich  all  pisrties  are  prepared  to  pay  to 

^  vested  interests  *  in  the  strong  nMMnre  they 

are  proposing  to  ^nact;  the  vested  intsresto 

of  -patrons  of  Hvings  are  to  he  pntchased  ; 

the  vested  interests  of  present  incnmbents  are 

to  be  secnred ;  the  vested  interests  of  enrates 

sad  expecafng  rectors,  and  possibly  even  of 

divinity  stndentB  about  to  take  orders,  are 

not  to  be  forgotten.    Bnt  not  a  word  is  said 

of  the  vested  iafsrest  which  the  Protestant 

laity  have    in   the    mirrislratlons  of  their 

Chnrch,  which  havehitiiertofor)oi]^g«^era' 

tions  been  gratnitously  provided  for  them, 

but  whioh  in  fotnre  Uiey  must  provide  and 

'  pay  for  themselves.    Moreover,  how   will 

tbo   new   arrangements  be  made  to   work 

without  strai^  ooalhston  and  at  least  appa* 

tint  inequity  f    In  one  pnrii^  the  actnal  iti- 

enaibeflt  dies  the  day  aftefthe  pacing  of  the 

Blsendowment  Act ;  in  the  next  parish  he 

lives  for  thirty  years.    Ate  the  PWytestants 

la  the  first  ease  to  begin  at  6oee  to  pav  pew 

tsfltsand  svbsoriptions  tt>  the  new  incom* 

hsnt,  and  in  the  second  ease  to  be  relieved 

(snder  th#  <  vested  interest '  ctauseV  ftotn 

tids  bardea  %9  an  entire  ^neratien  f 

Another  set  ef  most  pnialing  qnestions, 
too,  wftl  arise  the  momeM'We  t^g^  to  put 
ear  phins  and  resolutions  into  actual  opmt*» 
tton.  On  what  printipU  am  we  to  proceed 
la  determining  what  te  ttike  and  what  td 
It^vef  What  cte^ree  ef  r$9emf  (ter*de9n  a 
t)««M  eoqpfiMion)  is  te  rendei'  an  en-* 
fonaaeni  er  An  edffice  too  saeted  to  he 
itntoded  in  the  apheme  of  eonflMcctfieaev 
tsioBiptimH^^soordiag  t6  'Ae  rsspeetive 
fkssieelogy  of  advesates  ahd  opp6nenls« 
u  Is  admMtad  bn  alt  iMiads  that  i^he^ 
^  yeari  or  the  year  Ware,  of  in  veiy  latci 
TWft,  er  ia  th«»  lifetime  of  the  eidsting  ceneHH 
^■f  er  pMh«)^%ven  ftrther  baMi  Slillwh^q 
^fcttatl^he  mt  a»o  riear  and  ttndisptuki^ 


a  church  has  been  tmllt  and ,  endowed  by 
Protestants  and'  linderfiBWy  fir  tha  main- 
tenance  ef  fVotestant  sfervicc^and  doctrines, 
ft  ironld  be  monstrous  to  take  cither  the  en- 
dowment or  the  edifice  away— Just  as  m<;/n- 
strons  as  to  rob  Wttleyan  or  Unitarian  con- 
gre^tions  of  their  accntholateA  or  bequeathed 
or  'entrusted*  funds.  That  there  are  many 
such  instances  is  notorious;  hoio  many  no 
one  knows,  but  it  is  obvious  that  if  justice 
is  to  be  done,  and  if  tmWRc  feeling  is  not  to 
be  oatfaged,  a  carefhl  investigatioti  must  be 
made  into  these  cases,  and  a  distinct  principle 
must  be  httd  down  to  guide  the  fnvestigfltol's. 
Bnt  st?l}  more  involvedand  cempHcated  cases 
wfll'  spring  up  nnder  our  path  by  scores 
—cases  where;  though  the  original  church 
and  endowment  date  from  before  the  Re- 
formation, the  edSSce  has  been  so  enlargefl, 
80  altered  and  repaired,  so  vfrtaany  rebuilt  by 
indispntahi^  Protestant  funds  subscribed  or 
be^fueathcd  ad  hoe,  that  scarcely  a'  6tone  of 
the  primitive  structure  pemains;  or  where 
the  tithes  and  glebes  have%e^  so  supplement- 
ed by  the  later  betieiketions  (A  Protestant 
piety,  carried  down  even  to  Yesterday,  that 
the  firesh  congrc^ions  have  ^tlrely'  overlaid 
the  old  nucleus.*  What  is  to  be  done  !n 
instances  of  thib  nature!  Is  it  not  obvious 
that  the  matter  grows  Urangely  and  be- 
wilderiuffly  mot^  entangled  as  wo  proceefd  ? 
A  series  of  yet  wider  and  graver  questions 
lies  behind— questions  of  vaster  magnitude 
and  of  more  novel  interest — questions  which 
will  give  rise  to  even-  fiercer  controversy,  and 
which  may  eatail  even  more  startfin^  con- 
se^ences-^uestiona,  howWer,  which  here 
we  can  db  no  more  that  indfc^te.  When 
the  Irish  Church  is  disestablished,  disendow- 
ed, tHsemhodied  as  it  were,  if  is  now  seen  that 
a  new  ot^anisatffoh  must  be  improvised — some 
entnnHssTon,  some  eornoratfon,  some  body  of 
trtistees,  in  whom  can  be  *  tested  both  the  pro- 
perty that  it  qpared,  that  which  may  be  given 
or  be^neathe<^  and  that  whi^h  is  the  proceeds 
of  yeariy  subscrfi^tioni  sad  pew-neuts ;  some 
organisation,  too,  to  wliich  can  he  transferr^ 
— e1tb(Hr  by  consent  of  ttie  Protestant  laity 
and  eengregatSohs  as  well  as  clergr,  or  by  tbe 
Fsrfiament  acting  fbf  them  and  with  their 
taoit'deAegattOtt— the  fhtnr«  management  ai)d 

Si-erAmeot  of  the  henceforward  toluntary 
arch  or  '■dl^ous  corporation.  WeTl,  what 
is  to  )»e  thilB  lS>dy.  what  t&e  terms  of  their 
tMtt^eed,  what  the  relation  in  which  th.ey 
wfit  stand  to  the  BngTHih  Rtabl^bhment  and 
BIftrtBWhy,  and  to  thb  Queen's  Privy  Cotf  ndl. 


^  Wa  harejaMSn  Si  Mta(iis.tfaBS  tib»  Itoporeatr 
the  Eodesisstical  Inquiry  OommiHsion,  ndw  sMtar* 
w91  show  uiQf  onibr  nwnecow  lASts^sea  wbcqn  this 
has  been  the  case,  but  QotDpflhttivelj  a  smtui  mi- 
'  noriiy  of  instsaoes  whsi^s  if  hss  not  hoetf  tro  ease. 
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which  it  now  t^e  suprf^ni^  a^^ority;  in  ^U 
ec^plesiiMticalinfttten?  Are  the  coogi«ggti4»t 
to  appoint  their  own  iauai»ter%  at  Indepen* 
dente  and  Methodists  now  dot  or  who  «lael 
Who  is  to  fix  and  Becoie  the  atipeads  of  Uie 
clergymen  f  How  is  aniformitj  of  discipline 
and  doctrine  to  be  maintained  t  What  aa- 
thoritj  will  exist  to  control  or  sequestrate 
heretical  or  de&alting  incumbentSi  or  incuin* 
bents  who  are  out  pf  all  harmony  with  their 
flock$  I  Are  congpregatioos  to  bo  ahia  to  get 
rid  of  an  obnoxioos  minister,  as  in  the  oate 
of  some  other  free  churches  I  If  the  new 
Church  is  to  be  like  Dissenters  in  its  depriva- 
tion of  State  protection,  ought  it  not  also  to 
be  like  Dissenters  in  its  mdcpendenee  of 
State  control  f  It  is  to  be,  by  toe  teiuns  of 
its  trast,  in  perpetual  com  amnion  with  the 
Church  of  England,  nsing^  its  liturgy,  observ- 
ing its  ritaaly  bound  by  its  laws  t  But  few 
now  believe  that  liturgy,  that  ritual,  that  law, 
to  be  nerfect^  Thousands  wiU  hsil  with  glad- 
ness this  opportunity  of  remedying  what  i$ 
iaulty,  of  removing  what  is  obsolete  or  inap- 
propriate to  the  age,  of  sijipplying  whait  is 
notoriously  defective,— of '  reformij^g  ^  the  An- 
glican Church  in  a  word,  all  in  their  own 

'  sense,  and  according  to  their  own  perception 
of  its  defects  aad  wants.  Few  enlightened 
Churchmen  will  deny  that  the  opportunity 
ig  a  golden  one,  which  it  would  be  a. pity  and 
a  sin  to  pasa  bv.  What  a  noble  field  (will 
think  the  Broad  Church)  for  the  creation  of 
a  perfect  ecclesiastical  organisation,  at  once 
liben^Iy  comprehensive,  rational ;  brought  to 
a  level  with  the  requirements  ax^d  the  spirit  of 
the  agel  What  a  splendid  occasion  (will 
think  the  extreme  High  Church)  for  punn- 
ing a  temple  which  has  so  fallen  awa(y  from  its 
original  idea,  (bi  purginff  it  of  latitudinarians 
and  heretics,  and,  more  U»an  all,  lor  emaiMipat* 
ing  it  from  State  and  lay  control  1  Herewe<^n 
at  onoe  upon  two  pregnant  probabiiitiea^ 
a  new  reformation  and  an  open  schism.  And 
there  is  another  issuestillinthebaokgronndi 
With  a  reformed  Anglican  Churoh  in  the 
sister  connti^t  how  loog  .will  the  old  ArUgUeaQ 
GhuEch  bold  its  grt u^d  unreformed  in  thii 
oountry  t  Ireland  baa  already  precede^and 
surpasse4  us  in  thf  es^blisbment  of  a  aomd 
system  <^  national,  edncation ;  is  aba  to  be  vvt 
herald  also  in  the  introduction  of  a  pcovisioq 

.for  the  fl|j|lritual  needs  of  the-paqplewiset and 

.better  suited  to  the  ^im^s  th^n  pQfa,.a|Dd  are 
we  UfSt  to  follow  herf  How  little  have  tb#to 
ahnost  inevH^bla  cgoaeqnences  been  forewaq 

tor  estimated  by  tboae  vho  have  so  rnrfrlsaJy 
stirred  up  this  mighty  congeries  of  questionS| 

*Md  hiMfll  la.idaqKM  (of  Ikamia  a  %i«gle 
■eMioni 

Ixt  con^htoiott,  we  say  once  more.  Let  ns 
io,  and  da  boldly  ^thocongbly»  wbateivfri 


,mJ^^  full  <Uacnasi^na^  carefpl  reflec^km  and 
inquiry,  justice  and  poljc;^  shall  be  seen  to 
d^and ;  but  let  us  do  it  with  o^r  n^ea  open, 
with  a  clear  perception  of  probable  results, 
and  with  a  settled  /oresigbt  that  those  results 
will  neither  be  trifling,  90^  altogether  as 
beneficent,  as  rewarding,  as  pacifying,  or  as 
(civilizing,  as  the  niore  confiding  and  impeta- 
ous  afsailants  ot  the  Irish  Church  Establish- 
ment represent  to  themselves,  and  would 
&in  peoBiytde  us  to  believe.  There  is  much 
reason  to  think  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
leaders  have  looked  more  deeply  into  the 
mat^r,  and  hav^  fonnod  a  juster  estimate  of 
the  bearing  and  issues  of  disestabliahmeat 
and  disendowmeat  thai^  nine-tenths  of  the 
l^iberals  who  have  endorsed  their  denoands, 
and  are  now  so  eagprly  aidii^  their  exer- 
tions. Beigarding  Uie  subj^  calmly,  and 
carefully  guarding  oufaelves  against  the 
least  disposition  to  exaogerationi  it  can  we 
thank  scareely  be  doabted  that#  whea  the 
proposed  measure  shall  be  fnUv  carried  out, 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  pfforvide  adequately 
for  the  spiritual  wants  of  tha  Psoteetant  pop- 
ulation in  those  districts  where  it  is  scat^rod 
and  scanty ;  thait  the  effect  of  this  difficulty 
will  be  twofold ;  firsts  to  disoourage  residence 
on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  miniatfa- 
tions  of  their  Church  are  an  imperiooa  aeed, 
and  then  to  leave  the  poorer  people,  who 
cannot  remove  or  beoome  absentees,  at  the 
mercy — ^that  is,  to  the  influence  and  solioi- 
tations-r-of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who 
are  everywhere;  diat.the  i^ndmc^^  there- 
foDS,  will  be  to  discoura^  and  gradually  re- 
duce those  cefEktves  of  loyalty,  sooial  improve- 
ment, and  general  eivilizatioai  whiah  ace 
now  foand  up  and  down  the  conatry  wbeie- 
ever  a  Protestant  landlord,  a  Pvotestafit 
clergyman,  .and  a  sniaU  Protestant  ^coloqy 
exist ;  ai¥i  that  \if  this  moans  tha  field  v}ll 
be  left  uk  ma«gr  distriota  mora  open  and  mote 
uaoountaiacted  than  at  present  to  tbo  SooMin 
Catholio  priests,  to  thek  political  and  aooial, 
as  well  as  their  religions  infiuesKa  j-^^-aad  this 
inflneaee,  as  .we  have  already  ahewn^  ianow 
aystematieaily  and  actively  inimical  to  the 
constituted  authorities,  to  the  Britirfi  con- 
nexion, and  to  thoea  meaaurea  which  we 
hold  to  b##sp#eially€Mduciveaad  indiipaa- 
sabla  to  the  pi«igreis  aad  prosperity  of^lia- 
land*  How  far  the  /  tepdeaiyF '  me  »p#ak  of 
maj,  bf  obeo)ced  #nd  anodifledl  or  bow  aiMld- 
ilyandpawerfoUy  it  may  o»  the. other  iiaad 
ope»ta^  are  ^f  eopna  mere  matteti<rf  aaa- 
jaetare^  butibnt  thatan4eniy  isiUaxial^iii^ 
thatthec0naei9<»eDcfwwehairashel9hed  a^ 
fplly  anticipated  and .  eame^ljr  dei^red.  by 
the  BomfMi  Catholip  aatboTXtiei  j%  w#  jippre- 
htfaHi  nndaniabla.     Thass  antJManitiffii  fc>^  tiwi 

icfpoaititHi  ivbiob  An.ftr^n^  >iHKWM«ftipa.<^f 
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lestabHslied  and  endoifod  Ofanrcli  caa  offer 
beir  iuflnonc^^  and  their  pUma,  aod  tliay 
Hole   elae.     Nor,   in    tatiiBaiuig   this 
ir,  on^t  we  to  leaf  e  oak  of  tight  the 
blficaot  warmngt  afforded  oa  by  um  bw- 
'  chas^  of  tone^  aa  well  as  of  prisciplea 
[  profeta]iOD%  which  of  late  has  come  over 
I  hierarchy  of  the  Bonaft  Chnreh  io  be- 
ad.   Before  1829  thc^  aolemnly^  and  ap- 
ventlj  with    Mocerily,  dischamid  all  they 
r  demand.    An  iastenca  or  two  wiM  awf* 
hot  theae  instaBcea  aboold  be  noted 
I  care.    At  the  earlier  date  Lord  Plon- 
f  speakiDg  nathoritatively  for  those  whose 
^06t  popular  organ  and  mooth-pieoe  he  waa, 
»js  :— 

*  My  Lerd%  1 8^,  safe  I  am,  diat  if  the  ailcr- 

tttive  were  put  to  him,  the  Bomatt  OathoKc 
voold  prefer  the  Proteitant  Eatebliihmeiit  in 
Church  and  State  under  vkich  securi^  is  af- 
forded to  hia  property,  his  faaail^,  and  his  life, 
to  the  wild  and  bad  and  chimerical  attempt  to 
uproot  the  Protestant  Establishment,  which 
eoold  only  be  done  by  shaking  the  foundation 
ofthteaipm.' 

hl826— 

'Dr  Doyle,  Boman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kil- 
dare  and  Leighlin,  in  his  '^  Essay  on  the  Cath- 
olic  Claim8,"jp.  302,  in  order  to  croTe  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Bomisb  bishops  in  aisdaiming  all 
interference  with  the  Established  Church  in 
MandfjeiTee  the  Ibllowing  oaHht  signed  by  the 
BomsB  Oa«boIio  Arohbl^ope  of  Armi^  Dub- 
lip,  and  Tnam,  aad  twenty-eerren  other  Irish 
bittiops^  numbering  thirty  m^  all 

'The  Catholics  of  Ireland^  far  from  claiming 
any  right  or  title  to  forfeited  lands,  resulting 
irom  any  right,  title,  or  interest  which  their 
ancestors  may  hare  had  therein,  declare  vp9m 
oaih,  "  Aat  tSiey  will  defend  to  the  utmost  of 
tli«T  pewer  the  settkmetit  and  avranMnent 
of  property  in  Ihia  eo«itry.  as  esti^lis&ed  by 
the  laws  now  in  beinr."  They  also  "  disclaim, 
disatuw,  and  soflemnfy^  abjure  any  intention  to 
robrert  the  present  Church  Establishment  for  ■ 
the  purpose  of  substituting  a  Catholic  Estab- 
lishment hi  its  stead*  And  further,  thit 
BwiAR  OuU  ih^  wnU  not  eooercm  amy  prwUtge 
^  witcA  iknf  are  or  moff  he  entitled  ta  duk0rh 
aadwaafcifi  the  PtoteeUmt reti^iien  arndPrettrnt- 
^  (TmrnaMii^in  IreUad.'' ' 

In  18^4»  Ur.  Blalce,  a  Roman  Catholic 
lajmao^  said  belore  »  Parliawentary  Commit- 

/The  Protestant  Church  is  rooted  in  the  con- 
Btitation :  it  ia  established  by  the  ^damental 
laws  of  the  reaba;  it  ia  rendered,  aa  far  aa  the 
»mt  anlnn  aota'oC  the  Ugislafewa  oan  Mader 
■•y  >nnitiitiea»  finndamental  and  »«ipa<iial 


^  '•aetWsiated  Vy  tha  Aat  of  Union  between 
O^Mit  Biitam  and  Irebnd.  I  think  k  comld 
aotnow  ba  dntorbwd  wibMt  danger  ao  tkud 
t«Wfd  aea&itieB  wa  poaaem  for  Mbarty,  pro- 
{g^^  and  order-'-'WiaMMit  danger  to  al  the 


lyovesiwient  a»d  a  ft«e  eonatitntioii.  Idling 
thua,  the  yenr  consoieace  which  dictates  to  me 
a  determined  adherence  to  the  Eomaa  Catholic 
reh'gion  would  dictate  to  me  a  determined  re- 
sistance to  any  attempt  to  subvert  the  Protest- 
ant EstablidmienL  or  wresting  firom  the  Chureh 
the  porsesaions  wnich  the  law  has  giyen  it' 

And  Dr.  Blevin,  Roman  Catholic  Professor 
at  Maynooth,  declared  before  the  Comm^ 
sioners  of  Education  in  1826 — 

'  I  consider  tl^at  tha<  pffesaoi  posseasovs  of 
Church  property  in  Ireland,  of  whatever  de- 
scription they  may  be,  have  a  just  title  to  It 
They  have  been  oond  fide  possessors  of  it  for 
an  ttiQ  time  required  by  any  law  for  prescrip- 
tion:  even  according  tp  the  pretensions  of 
tibe  Ohnrcb  of  Rome,  whfek  re<|uire  100  yearl' 

On  the  other  band,  at  a  meeting  held  De- 
cember 29,  1864,  at  which  Dr.  Cullen  ai)d 
seven  Roman  Catholic  bishops  were  presoat, 
it  was  resolved  first,  that 

'This  aingular  inatitolkwi  (the  SstabUshed 
Churdh)  was  originally  estaluiafaed,  and  has 
alwajs  been  maintained  by  foree,  in  opposition 
to  reason  and  justice,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
will  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people. 
That  we  therefore  reeeni  tf  as  a  badge  of  national 
servitude,  offennve  and  degrading  alike  to  all 
Irishmen,  Froteataat  aa  weti  aa  CathoUa' 

And  secondly — 

'  That  we  dkmakd  the  disendawment  of  tie 
Established  Church  in  Ireland  aa  a  condition 
without  which  social  peace  and  stabilitjr,  general 
respect  for  the  laws,  and  nnitt/ of  ecnUment  and 
of  acHen  for  meMonaXobjecte^  can  nev^  prevail 
in  Lreknd.' 

Aud  finally,  so  moderate  and  sensible  a 
prelate  as  Bishop  Iforiarty,  who  is  far  from 
being  anti-English  or  Ultramontane,  tbinks  it 
right  to  proclaim  that —  ^ 

*7he  (Roman)  OatboMc  Chureh  asaapirUoal 
eorporation  is  the  rijuphtful  owner  of  the  Eodke* 
siastical  property  of  Ireland,  and  that  no  pre- 
scription or  statute  of  limitation  can  bar  her 
claim.' 

But  it  is  time  we  ahoiild  say  a  word  or  two 
aboat  these  volumes^  which  the  re|>feaanta- 
tivea  of  the  late  Mr.  Senior  have  so  oppor- 
tunely put  fbrtb.  They  consist  of  two  por- 
tiona :  the  earlier  it  a  reprint  of  several  luii- 
dea  which  appeared  m  the  'Edinburgh 
Review,'  from  the  year  1844  and  onward, 
and  which  now  have  chiefiy  an  historioal 
valiia,aa  showing  tlpe  position  of  Irish  quea- 
tiooa  a  generation  since,  and  the  views  then 
enlertained  by  the  Liberal  party  aa  to  (he 
wisest  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  a^id  aa 
reoofding  tbo  social  and  eeonomical  condition 
of  tjie  country  and  the  people  abontthe  time 
of  theintroduttioo^of  thoFoorliaw  and  before 
tbafiMiiiML 


I  w^  detite  tetm  beitt;  under  a  knrfal  {  {^^  ^  ^^ 


Ttkov^  not  tbe  flioal  ioleveatiBg 
bosk^they  are  w«B  wotthreadii^jg, 
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M  afiPording  a  ntoiisnrB  of  th«  yemarkable  and 
faprd  improreiDCdt  that  has  taken  place 
vithin  living  mcraorj,  and  feminding  us  of 
Vhat  both  orators  and  writers  are  apt  to  for- 

Set,  and  what  frondeur  patriota  steadily  en* 
eavour  to  disguise  or  deny»  vi^  the  real 
state  of  affairs  when  the  cottier  system  waa 
in  full  prevalence  and  vigour;  when  Irish 
turbulence  was  driving  away  Irish  trade ; 
when  2,300,000  .persons  were  more  or  lesa 
destitute  of  wag^  or  regular  means  of  sup« 
port  during  a  large  portion  of  the  year ;  wheni 
emigration  had  scarcely  begun  its  beneficent 
and  indispensable  operation ;  when  there  waa 
DO  legal  or  pomptilsory  provision  for  the  poor, 
mi  the  CommlssiobeiB  of  National  JBdaeation 
bad  not  yet  been  called  into  being.  Perbapt 
the  most  certain  fact  relating  to  Ireland  is 
precisely  that  which  those  who  know  her  only 
as  she  is  find  it  hardest  to  believe,  namely^ 
that  no  country  in  Europe  lias  improved  »6 
f9it«eA,nof  &nly  durvkg  the  last  generation^  but 
during  the  last  century.  Fully  to  realize  this 
truth  we  6ught  to  read  Spencer  and  Sir  WiU 
liam  Temple,  and  Swift  and  Arthur  Younc^ 
to  compare  the  accoHBta  giveB  by  such  intel- 
ligent French  visitors  as  Qnstave  de  Beau- 
mont io  16B2,  and  L6oftce  de  Lavergtie  iit 
1863,  or  to  put  side  by  side  Miss  Ddgeworth's 
pictures  in  1782  with  Mr.  Senior's  in  1868 
and  1862.  Miss  Edgeworth  somewhere  de- 
scribes vividly  the  change  for  the  better  be- 
tween Ireland  when  she  first  knew  it  and 
Ireland  in  her  later  yeans  mhI  menUana  how 
the  various  indications  of  improYemenfe  had 
dcJighted  her  father  when  she  visited  their 
Irish  estates  in  his  company,  at  a  time  when 
shf8  could  see  only  the  very  de^h  of  squalid 
wretchedness.  The  present  writer  can  recall 
a  precisely  similar  impression.  He  travelled 
for  the 'first  time  in  Ireland  in  1881,  wHh  his 
father,  who  had  left  that  country  in  his  youth, 
and  who  was  everywhere  struck  with  proofe  of 
progress  in  scenes  which  to  his  son,  fresh  from 
the  prosperous  districts  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  conveyed  feefings  of  the  saddest  pity 
and  ahnost  despair.  The  same  writer  traversed 
-the  whole  country  thirty  years  later,  and  could 
■  scarcely  recognise  the  places  or  the  people  of 
tis  eariler  experience,  bo  great  was  the  change 
for  the  better.  The  state  Of  things  it  bad 
enough  still  <u  many  parts  and  in  many  re- 
spects ;  bdt  a  recollectfon  of  the  past  should 
ttidce  us  sanguine  %r(^  dmost  contented — 
'  content,  that  is,  not  to  rest  from  our  ex^rtioni, 
hut  to  wait  with  s6me  degree  of  patient  far 
ripetfpg  resuHa.* 


*  CanversatioA  l^tweeq  Mf-  f^ox  aD4  Lord 
Bosse ;—  , 

*  All  yovtt  i^opQsed  ine^ib^  Ct  said)  are  meas- 
mreaM  lie  ^^rvfinittoii  Off'  paatshnatit  «r  wteie. 
Tctt  wo«)d  Oaaria  the  ptfovM  ftBproTf  tHe 
stipendiary  magistrates   and  the  polioe,  diminiah 


The  second,  and  far  the  roost  iDterestii 
hi^,  of  the  book  is  filled  with  the  record  ' 
oonvefsattons  held  with  and  infomuitioD  i 
forded  by  different  residents  with  whom  1j 
writer  sojourned  during  his  successive  rid 
in  1852,  1858,  and  1862.    The  interiocutd 
were  persons  of  every  rank  and   positici 
itoblemen,  eouBiry  gentlemeii)  and  mid 
tMtea,  laiid  agents  and  clergymen,  both  H 
man  Catholic  and  Protestant ;  parties  w% 
whatever  might  be  their  prejudices  and  d 
feretices  of  new,  agreed  in  this— 4hat  thi 
were  all  singularly  qualified  to  speak  on  Iiii 
questions   with    the  authority  of    iatimai 
knowledge  and  long  experience.    Nearly  ■ 
of  them,  moreover,  were  Irish  by  birth,  av 
had   takea  an  attire  part  ia  politica]  i 
aoeial  lifa.    In  most  caaes  the  names  an 
given ;  in  othera,  where  the  consent  of  ti 
parties  could  not  be  obtained,  or  there  w|i 
some  reason  for  withholding  their  name^ 
the  initials  only  are  mentioned;  but  iaevei^ 
inatance  the  record  may  be  liaban  aa  a  faitk^ 
ful  and  usually  a  carefully  reviaad  jMXXMDtof 
conversations  actually  held.    The  result  iis 
mass  of  most  curious  information,  ^oing  be- 
hind the  scenes  and  revealing  the  niner  his- 
tory of  Irish  questions  and  Irish  difficultie) 
with  a  vividness  and  to  a  depth  beloogiog  to 
no  other  work  on  Jreland  we  have  ever  read. 
From  these  records  we  propose  to  extract  a 
few  of  the  more  iostrootif o  passages,  illt•^ 

Kirsed  with  bntsoanty  cossmeatsof  oorowD. 
ey  should  be  read,  in  faet,  as  iltosCratioss 
and  pihces  justifieatives  bearing  on  the  views 
we  laid  before  oar  readers  so  fully  in  two 
previous  numbers. 

The  following  bear  on  Irish  ideaa  id  rels- 
tioD  to  aj^rarian  crifiM*  The  first  is  from  tie 
mottth  of  aa  tatensiTa  and  azperieQaad  Isad 


trial  by  Joiy  where  you  oould,  and  re(|Di£e  junetto 
decide  by  a  majority.  Tou  propose,  m  fiMCt,  xoarely 
to  improve  the  administration  of  the  penial  law.' 
*  The  prevention  and  punishment  of  crime  (aoswor- 
ed  Lord  Rosse)  are  ,all  we  want,  fimigratioa 
win  restore  the  proportion  between  poptUaMon  and 
subsistence;  under  tiie  Ifational  B^ool  systBtn, 
edacatkm  is  rapidly  epi^adhig;  and  1^  phyflM 
resoorees  of  Ireland  ass  vast  aad  sftMSSt  antsoohsd. 
But  yrp  are  under  two  dpsraat  aad  repop^^ 
systeui  of  law. '  One  is  enacted  hj  Parliament  and 
en(bree&  by  the  Ootnts ;  6ie  other  is  eoneoetad  in 
the  whidcy-shop,  and  exeonted  by  the  peafi^ 
And  the  law  of  the  peoplaia  (ar  morestrioiilf  en- 
forced ttian  that  of  the  Government  Those  who 
breidc  it  are  generally  sure  to  be  detaoted,  for  their 
oflhnoes  are  usnally  puldie;  the  punishment  is  u 
severed  as  aay  tet  aan  can  inflict,  and  the  «hancet  of 
sseiq^^^itaMftw.  The  i^okflr  law  is  theTfl^ 
obi^  and  the  Qatenuaenl  tawtls^ftsrsgsfdsd. 
Give  as  n»iielyiseciiftt|v^t  ftfaapnipllstorbsvide 
.auHtet  sir  Us  lead,  Itetasantetares  ^  Iris  e«M 
the  Monitor  ^hias*rpi«thaQa  skfll^^and  tbe 
Tictaes  wUch  we  aow  see«  ,te  waa^  iadactT- 


fhifi#t|r,'and  ] 
theyoandepen 


t.pp  aa  soon  u 
l«/1851 
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agent  in  tie  west  and  centre  of  the?  country, , 
and  hiaiseir  a  large  proprietor  : —  . 

'  For  the  last  twenty  years  (  saM  to.  Trench) 
there  ha v#  been  nmnerotur  ooeasiODa  f>»  which 
I  hare  beeQ  ti»e  object  of  some  <iefidly  ooHsptf* 
acy,  aad  yet  I  deny  tfa»4  Uie  Imh  are  a  mq- 
guinacy  peo{df»  There  are  Ato  tnD«9  aa  maar 
murders  con];mitted  in  England  aa  la  Irelana,  < 
and  their  motiyes  ajre  taore  hatc^JL  The  En* 
gUsh  ruffian  murders  lot  money*  He  aees  a 
maa  get  chance  for  half-a-K)fown  at  a  publie 
house,  follows  kirn  and  beats  out  his  brains^  in 
order  to  rifle  his  pockote  of  two  shillings  and 
threepence*  The  Jrishnjaa  murders  pairioti- 
ciily.  He  mnrdars  toadsert  and  en^&ree  a 
prinoiipl^^that  the  land  whioh  the  pesisant  haa 
reclaimed  £:om  th»  W|^  the  cal>in  hehat  built, 
and  the  (fees  that  he  haa  plaaiedi  are.  hia  own : 
subjojct  to  the  landlord's  right  by  law  to  exact 
a  rent  for  the  result  of  anoUier  man's  labour. 
In  general  he  ps^s  that  r«nt}  generally  he 
exerts  himself  to  nay  ity  even  when  payment 
is  difiSouU*  But  he  resolves  not  io  be  ospos- 
Msaed;  he  joins  «  Bibbon  Lods|e,  and  opposes  to 
the  combiinatioA  of  |ha  rich  thafiombmation  of 
the  poor.  He  g)oisa  larther:  he  aMsrta  the 
right  not  merely  to  oeeupy  ik^  land,  but  to 
deal  with  it  qs  he  thinks  fit.  He  marrtea  at 
eighteen  a  girl  of  seventeen,  and  subditidea  his 
ten  acrea  among  ten  children.  He  xseinsM  to 
allQw  farms  to  be  throwoi  together,  thaugh 
both  partiea  may  deshre  it.  Ha  re&iaea  to 
allow  them  to  be  aquaned.  He  veftisea  to  allow 
land  un^t  fi)r  tillage  tQ  be  turned  into  sheep^ 
walks.  In  shorty  he  forbids  improTenu^t  a^ 
enforces  9^  far  as  he  oan  a  system  produotiTe 
ot  general  misej;y,  famine,  ana  pestilence.  But 
he  does  all  thiS|  firm}y  beUeving  that  he  is  de* 
fending  the  rigjhta  and  intereels  of  the  poor 
ag^nst  the  tjcanny  and  avartoe  of  the  n^ 

^  There  is  nothing  political  pr  religious  in  the 
I^boa  code.  It  i^sim^y  agMriiMVk  It  reoog- 
nlies  the  obligation  on  thapar^of  the  te^anli  to 
pay  rent  but  no  other  obUgation*  It  resists 
allintai/eceiioe  jby  the  landlord  in  the  use  of 
the  land.  To  throw  farms  together  is  mi  ^ 
fsDce :  tOrpreyent  sub-Wtting  is  an  ofi^oe :  to 
forUd  the  admission  of  lodgers  is  an  ofieaoe. 
la  ia^  eye^r  act  of  owifcership— and  aons^ 
quwitiy  ev^y  impravienaent^-H8  an  effenae. 
Ma.  it  treats  ^  .mwoiftplices  aspnncinalBi'rr- 

Tfctese  tv^o  stoAn^  spekk  for  themselvies :— i 

'Anac^l^i^inl^aoe.of  mM#,  a  Judge^  for  he 
^  *  Coroner,  had  i^^phew  who  was  ocmyiot- 
^  CI  horserstefduog.  ^^  He  was  a  thorough 
^undrel  (said  the  Coroner) ;  and  if  it  hi^ 
been  for  any  decent  crime, — for  sending  a 
threatening  ootiobv  or  fiir  tabbing  artn&  'or 
^^  for  ^oti0^  M  agent— I  fhOnld  haye 
7^.  gW  to  be.nd  of  tm    But  hora^-steal- 

V^  a  disgrace  to  the  family."  ' — jQurnalaf 


11 

'Rot  big  ago  Ih  iGng's  County  a  fugitive 
^^  AeHer  in  a  Ribbon  Lodge.  "It^  for 
5««dsr  (he  cried  <kit)  that  I'm  in  hiding."  '  So 
l^favehhna  asajtby  the^caaHdhiai^lifaiN 
*^»    Presently  another  man  came  in,  and 
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looked  suspiciously  at  the  stranger.  "  He's  in 
hiding  for  murder,"  they  whi^)ered.  **  For 
knurder  I  "  exclaimed  the  new  comer,  "  sure 
Jt's  for  pig-stealing--tbe  dirty  bUckgjuardl" 
On  which  he  was  at  once  seized  and  given  up 
to  the  police.'— Jiwrwa  of  1863. 

The  following  is  very  instructive  as  to 
$ome  of  th«  most  serious  difficulties  of  deal* 
iag  with  Irish  occupiers  for  their  good  .• — 

^  Mr.  Otway  drank  tea  with  us.  He  has 
propertjr  in  Tipperary  consisting  of  about  900 
acres  of  fine  land,  which  when  I  was  with 
^tn  in  184a  gave  no  rent  I  asked  aftef  its 
preaeat  (1852)  condition.  '<  It  m-  better  Qia 
said)  tha»  I  arer  xeooDeot  it  \  I  have  reduced 
the  number  of  tenants  from  sixty-four  ^ 
twenty-two  ^  the  average  extent  of  flie  farms 
Ss  about  twenty  acres.  I  have  one  tenant  who 
holds  sixty,  and  my  rents  are  well  paid ;  for 
.the  two  last  years  there  has  not  been  an  arrear 
of  sixpence. 

* "  And  T^hat^"  I  asked,  **  enabled  you  to 
make  such  a  reform  ?  " 

* "  The  famine/*  he  answered,  "  or  (what  is 
the  same)  the  failure  of  the  potato.  The  Tip- 
perary people  are  not  pure  Celts ;  there  is  an 
infusion  of  Teutonic  blood.  They  will  not  lie 
down  under  the  hardships  endured  by  my  Don- 
egal neighbours.  When  they  found  that  with- 
out the  potato  they  could  not  live,  they  came 
to  me,  and  offered  to  surrender  their  farms  if 
I  would  remit  the  arrears.  Of  course  I  was 
hi^py  to  do  so,  and  even  to  contribute  to  the 
expense  of  their  emigration.  Two-thirds  of 
tbem  are  ^ne ;  I  have  effected  what  I  have 
been  desiring  for  twenty  years,  and  never 
hoped  to  accomplish." 

*  "  When  I  was  a  lad,"  he  continued,  *I  saw 
a  good  deal  of  a  squireen,  half  farmer  and  half 
agent^  who  used  to  go  out  with  me  shooting 
and  fishmg.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  sense 
and  wilL  but  hard  character,  and,  hoth  as  land- 
lord ana  as  agent^  did  things  wmch  seemed  to 
me  harsh^  ana  even,  oppressive." 

'  "  When  he  was  dying  he  sent  fbr  me,  and 
sftid^  *  Ihave  long  beea  connected  with  Totir 
family,  I  have  received  touch  kindness  from 
them,  and  before  I  die  I  wish  to  tell  Jrou  the 
itieans  hy  which  I  have  passed  a  long  life  en- 
gaged in  tne  management  of  property  in  a' 
disturbed  district,  withbut  hating  ever  been 
attacked^  or  even  ti»*fiatened.  It  was  by  know- 
ing what  I  could  do,  and  wnat  I  could  not  do, 
and  that  Jnxowledge  J  will,  now  give  to  you. 
You  may  let  your  land  atrits  utmpst  value — 
you  may  require  your  rents  to  be  paad — ^you 
may  refuse  to  make  any  deduction  JEbr  bad  si^a- 
sons — j(M  may  refuse  to  give  to  your  tenants 
any  amistance— you  may  distrain  me  c^itle  and 
seize  fiie  crops  of  those  who  do  not  pliy— you 
may  even  evict  them.  These  Ujings  the  "people 
are  accustomed  to — ^these  things  they  will  bear. 
But  there  is  one  thing  which  you  toufii;  not  do. 
You  must  not  be  what  ia  called  an  improving^ 
landlord— you  must  not  throw  farms  together 
,-^oa  must  not  add  ta  |Eo>ar  demcana  ;>iil  shOrt, 
yoti  musfe  not  dinunish  tho  number  pr  tha  ex- 
tent of  Uie  holdings  on  your  estate ;  there  must 
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be.fts  much  land  left  for  tenanU,  and  for  as 
many  tenants  as  there  are  now.' 

* "  In  my  neighbourhood  this  feeling  exists  no 
longer;  there  is  more  land  than  they  want" 

^"Boes  it  stai  preraa,"  I  asked,  **m  aity 
oliher  part  of  Ireland  ?  " 

*  "  Certainly,"  answered  Otwiay.  "  In  mamy 
paifts  of  the  North,  from  whence  there  has  been 
but  Utile  emigration,  It  is  undiminished.  Poor 
Bateson  was  beaten  to  death  in  Mona^han  last 
summer,  for  having  turned  into  a  model  &rm 
two  or  three  farms  the  tenants  of  which  he  had 
ejected." ' 

Here  is  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  practi- 
cal obstacles  interposed  to  any  acts  of  owner- 
ship on  the  part  of  landlords,  eren  if  exer- 
cised in  the  most  considerate  manner  :*- 

'  Mr.  M.  has  a  property  in  Tipperary.  He 
wished  to  enlarge  his  demesne  by  taking  into 
it  half  a  dozen  acres  near  his  gate.  They  were 
occupied  by  a  tenant-atrwill  whose  famfly  had 
long  held  under  him.  Mr.  M.  told  his  tenant 
what  he  wanted  to  do,  and  offered  him  5^.  an 
acre.  The  man  was  delighted.  "Sure  (he 
said)  it  ii  your  own,  and  we  should  have  been 
hawj  to  accommodate  you  without  the  good 
wm."  Some  months  afterwards  a  farm  fell  in. 
It  was  much  better  than  the  one  in  question. 
Mr.  M.  ofifered  it  to  his  tenant,  who  was  all 
gratitude.  "Sure  (he  said)  I  never  thought 
to  have  had  such  a  nne  farm."  Mr.  M.  there- 
fore made  his  arrangements,  pulled  down  his 
wall— (every  Irish  park  is  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
partly  for  security,  and  partly  because  paling 
would  be  stolen) — and  began  to  build  it  f^in 
so  as  to  include  the  proposed  addition.  But 
the  tenant  showed  no  indicatioiis  of  removing. 
M.  sent  for  him  and  complained  that  the  work- 
men were  delayed.  "  Why,  in  truth  (said  the 
tenant)  it's  the  old  woman  •  she  cannot  bear  to 
leave  the  old  place."  "Isonsense  (said  M.): 
you  should  have  told  me  this  before ;  she  will 
be  much  better  off  in  the  new  place.  You  are 
a  man  of  senie.  and  must  manage  your  wife. 
If  you  can't,  I  think  I  can.  ,  I  shah  go  and  talk 
to  her,  and  tell  her  she  must  be  off  in  a  week." 
The  tenant  looked  round  to  see  that  no  one 
could  overhear  them.  **  In  truth  (he  said^  it's 
not  Uie  old  woman,  and  it's  not  me : — irs  the 
Boysr  "  What  Boys  ?"  asked  Mr,  M.  "Why, 
the  Boys  all  round,  your  Honour.  Th^  won't 
let  jne  goj  they  say  the  demesne  shan't  be 
made  wger.  and  the  tenants'  lands  smaller," 
M.  is  irritable,mid  firm.  "  You  mu^  go  "  ^e 
said!  "I  can't  (said  the  man),  it's  as  much  as 
my  Ufe  is  worth.'^  "Then  I'll  turn  you  out" 
(said  M.)  "  Fray  don't  do  it  (said  the  tenant)  - 
I  and  mine  have  long  lived  under  you  ana 
yours :  don't  let  me  be  the  cause  of  mischie£. 
iTou  don't  know  what  you  are  about** 

'Mr.  M.  however  persevered.  He  evicted 
the  tenant  and  inclosed  the  land  in  his  park. 
A  little  while  afterwards,  while  walking  in  his 
plantations,  he  was  shot  at  and  woundecL  but 
not  mortally.  The  assassin  has  never  been 
detected.'— JcmmoZ  of  1852. 

With  onenofeaztnietwewill  ooncladaoor 
quotationa.    The  following  is  a  sammary  hy 


a  gentleman  long  resident  in  Irelaod,  of  the 
motives  which  deter  hnd  the  difficulties 
which  beset  all  improvers  and  benefactors  of 
the  couatxy  :— 

' "  Yon  would  not  then  (I  aalred)  ffesfr  to  buy 
more  land ia  Ireland?"  '  *<Mere polflical  fhtrs 
(he  answered)  would  not  det«r  me,  ifl  bought 
tha  investment  sufficiently  profitaUe.  But  die 
profit  must  be  very  great,  for  profit  is  the  only 
motive  for  buying  land  here.  In  England  one 
may  wish  to  live  among  one's  tenants, 
to  be  useful  to  them,  to  enjoy  the  rank  and 
position  of  a  proprietor.  These  motives  do  not 
exist  in  Irdand,  excm)t  hi  the  case  of  apurdiase 
on  a  very  large  scalo.  If  I  were  to  buy  air 
estate  of  5002.  or  eOOi.  a-yearin  Ifeluid,  I  oouM 
not  reside  on  it.  I  should  Bnd  no  society ;  I 
should  be  hated  by  my  tenants,  calumniated  by 
the  priest,  and  perhaps  expose  my  wife  and 
chikhren  to  danger  if  ever  I  went  out  with 
them.  Such  at  least  would  be  my  fate,  unless 
I  consented  to  let  my  tenants  have  their  own 
way,  mismanage  and  subdivide  the  laiwi,  and 
multirily  into  a  swarm  of  wretched  proUkriret. 

*  "There  art  tiiree  ways  (be  continued)  of 
dealing  with  land  in  Ireland.  Ofieis  the  kndBer 
cHUf  SYBtmA:  to  take  to  the  old  rente,  submit  td 
the  oM  arrears,  aad  leave  the  tenante  to  them- 
s^es ;  it  nuns  the  property,  and  it  degrades 
the  people,  iMit  itis  tiie  only  popiUar  system. 
Anc^er  is  to  exaot  as  large  rents  as  you  can, 
and  require  them  to  be  punctu^y  paid ;  l>nt, 
subject  thereto,  to  allow  the  people  (o  treat 
the  land  as  they  Kke.  This  conduct  is  not  pop- 
ular;  but  it  is  tolerated.  In  fact^  it  is  expe^ 
ent  The  third  course  is  to  s^midate  tiie 
tenants  by  ezaotiag  the  foil  vidue  of  the  land, 
but  to  return  to  the  soil  a  large  portion  of 
those  rents  in  the  fbrm  of  roed-makmg,  teain- 
drainage,  Ume*bnming,  ooneolida^n  of  farms, 
inUodiiotioa  of  good  breeding-stock;  in  short, 
to  be  an  improper, 

'"This  is  nor  tolerated.'  It  may  be  done  by 
an  active  agent,  weH  acquainted  with  tlio  coun- 
try and  the  peonle,  who  knows  how  far  he  can 
go  in  eaoh  parucolar  ease,  and  "What  are^e 
precautions  to  be  taken.  Bven  to  him  it  is  a 
service  g(  danger  ,*  but  it  is  a  danger  which  be 
foresaw  when  he  adopted  tbat  prc^^ssion,  and 
he  runs  the  risk.  I  do  not  think  that  a  stran- 
ger to  the  country,  s^  less  an  JEnffiisfaman, 
could  do  it;  and  I  am  sure  that  Uie  profit 
would  not  be  worth  the  risk.  IF  I  were  a  pur- 
chaser, therefore,  I  should  be  an  absentee. 
And  then  the  question  would  arise,  whether 
the  profit  or  the  fnvestmetit  waii  such  as  to 
tempt  me  to  beoome  the  owner  of  an  estate  in 
wbidh  I  must  perform  the  duties  of  a  hmtflord 
by  deputy.'* '— ^otimol  0/I868. 

Mr.  Senior  and  hii  i&terlooiitoia  treat  of 
setoral  other  iuljectB|  whieh  want  of  space 
compels  us  to  omit,— of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  equality  before  the  law  of  the  two  reltgiooi 
and  their  adherents  as  ar  condition  of  harmo- 
ny and  a  dictate  of  justice ;  of  the  latenor 
working  of  the  naiional  system  of  edacalioSf 
and  the  systematio  attetnpts  made  to  ovs^ 
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throw  it ;  of  the  Lord  LieotenitDcy,  which 
ail  agree  in  wishing  to  abolish  ;  of  the  con- 
staboUuy,  which  nearly  all  join  in  condemning 
as  Qtterlj  inefficient  for  the  detection  or  pre- 
Tention  of  crime,  thongh  excellent  for  snppres- 
sing  riot  and  rebellion ;  of  agrarian  aasassina- 
tioa,  the  mode  of  g^narding  against  it,  and  the 
trinal  motiTes  for  which,  and  the  leritj  of  tem- 
per in  which,  it  is  undertaken.*  The  work  as  a 
whole  will  enable  England  to  understand  Ire- 
land as  she  has  never  done  before,  and  will 
show  OS  how  much  hitherto  we  have  been  alike 
l^latingy  sympathuung,  and  declaiming  in 
the  dark.  The  general  impressions  and  con- 
closions  that  can  scarcel j  fail  to  be  left  by  the 
pemsal  are  indi^utablj  the  correct  ones: 
that  the  Irish  are  *a  peculiar  people,  not 
zeahnis  of  good  works,'  and  that  it  is  idle 
to  speak  of  them  or  deal  with  them  as  a 
mere  collection  of  ordinary  or  abstract  human 

*  '*  I  WM  ctandiDg  one  day  on  the  paddle-box  of 
a  flkeamerf  near  Melbourne^  and  was  straek  by  the 
▼oiee  of  a  man  near  me.  '  Yon  are  a  Clare  man  f ' 
I  laid.— ^  Sure  I  am/  he  anawered. — *Do  yon  know 
th«  hiU  of  Kihnadee  t '— *  I  ought  to  know  it,'  he 
replied,  'for  I  apent  the  eoldett  night  that  I  ever 
pMB«d  on  iU  aide.'—'  Sheep-etealiaig  \ '  1  atked.— 
'Gne«  again/  he  answered. — *  How  oan  I  gueia»' 
I  laid, '  what  such  a  ragabond  aayou  were  about  f 
Perbapa  it  waa  poaching  f  *— *  No/  he  laid, '  at  leaat 
not  for  birds.     I  waa  watohing  to  shoot  Colonel 

N ..'— '  What  had  he  done  to  you  f '  I  naked— 

'Nothing  whatever/  he  answered,  '  nor  do  I  justly 
know  what  he  had  done  to  anybody  else;  but 
there  was  a  talk  of  his  baring  emigrated  some 
people,  and  drowned  them  on  thdr  paaaage.  I 
nevtr  heard  the  rights  of  it,  but  we  drew  lots  who 
ihoald  shoot  him,  and  the  lot  fdl  on  me.  But  ha 
did  not  coma  that  night,  and  he  did  not  oome 
another  night  when  we  expected  him ;  ao  I  fancied 
that  tomebodr  muat  haye  split,  and  got  out  of  the 
eoaatrr.'^-*  You  must  be  Tery  glad,'  I  said,  *  to  hare 
ttcaped  such  a  sin  f '— '  Faith/ he  answered,  *  It  waa 
not  the  dn  that  I  cared  for,  but  the  fear  of  being 
•pUtupon.*"— Jbtiriki/,  1862. 


beings ;  that  the^  are  not  only  a  singular 
race,  widely  different  from  ourselves,  and 
endowed  with  curious  characteristics  of 
marked  saliency  and  persistence,  but  in 
an  utterly  distinct  phase  and  grade  of 
civilisation;  that  in  consequence  it  is  a 
mistake,  and  a  fatal  one,  to  fancy  that 
they  can  be  governed  in  the  same  way,  or 
by  quite  the  same  motives,  or  under  quite 
the  same  laws  and  institutions  as  the  Scotch 
or  English ;  that  they  are  full  of  qualities 
and  capacities  which  it  is  deplorable  to  see 
so  misunderstood,  wasted  and  mismanaged 
as  they  have  been,  and  yet  that,  till  both 
their  admirers  and  their  detractors  study  and 
comprehend  them  more  folly  than  they  have 
hitherto  done,  waste  and  mismanagement 
will  go  on ;  and,  finally,  that  the  worst  re- 
medy that  could  be  applied  to  Irish  wants 
and  woes  is  that  which  is  the  favourite  one 
just  now,  viz.,  to  let  the  Irish  have  their 
way,  simply  because  it  is  their  way.  Ireland, 
though  so  passionately  wedded  to  the  past, 
has  no  golden  age  there  to  look  back  upon ; 
the  things  that  her  sons  most  cherish  because 
they  belong  to  the  old  times,  are  just  the 
thinffs  most  fatal  to  progress  and  to  peace ; 
her  hopes  lie  in  that  gradiial  change  of  ideas 
which  comes  with  instruction,  with  guidance^ 
and  with  intercourse,  under  the  beneficent 
control  of  just  but  inflexible  and  cogent  laws ; 
her  golden  age  lies  in  the  future.  But  that 
there  are  elements  in  the  Irish  character  and 
resources  in  the  Irish  soil  which,  if  dealt  with 
in  a  spirit  of  intelligence,  sagacity,  and  firm: 
ness,  might  render  Ireland  the  gem  of  our 
dominions  we  cannot  doubt,  any  more  than 
that  hitherto  English  philanthropists  and 
Irish  patriots  have  by  their, rival  wrong- 
headedness  combined  indefinitely  to  retard 
the  advent  of  that  happier  day. 
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Abt.  I. — 1.  Boyal  Commimon  m  Bail%oay$* 
Report  of  the  CommUnoners,  with  Min^ 
utes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  ComTme- 
moners.     1867. 

2.  JReport  qf  the  Commiaeioners  appointed 
to  inspect  the  Accounts  and  examine  the 
Works  of  RailvHxye  in  Ireland^  made  by 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty^ s 
Treasury.     1868. 

3.  Railway  Tragic  Returns^  1866.  JPan 
liamentary  JPaper^  J^o,  516«  Session 
1667. 

Wfthin  the  life  of  a  generation  railways 
bave  become  adopted  as  the  principal  means 
of  internal  communication  in  all  cirilised 
countries.  Not  qnite  fortj  y^ars  have 
elapsed  since  the  first  locomotive  line  was 
opened  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  pas- 
sengers between  Liverpool  ana  Manchester ; 
and  since  then  an  amoant  of  capital  has 
been  expended  on  the  construction  of  rail- 
)iays  in  Great  Britain  alone,  amounting  to 
more  than  half  the  National  Debt 

When  the  Committee  of  Liverpool  Mer- 
chants first  went  to  Parliament  in  1825,  and 
'  ssked  permission  to  make  a  railroad  for  the 
purpose  of  procurrag  a  more  expeditious 
mode  of  conveyance  between  the  towns  of 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,'  *  the  principal  ob- 
ject contemplated  by  them  was  the  carriage 
of  merchandise,  more  particularly  of  corn, 
cotton,  and  timber.  The  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers by  railway  was  as  yet  scarcely  dreamt 
of.  It  was  thought  too  hazardous  to  travel 
in  the  wake  of  an  *  explosive  machine,'  as  the 
locomotive  was  then  described  to  be;  and 
the  carriage  of,  passengers,  therefore,  formed 
no  part  of  the  parliamentary  case. 

Forty  years  ago,  the  canals  furnished  the 

*  Case  of  the  promoters  of  the  Bill,  Session  182A. 
VOL.   CXXT.  L — 11 


principal  means  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy 
merchandiso  inland.  Though  there  w^e 
three  of  such  water  routes  between  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  and  they  were  sometuoee 
so  overcrowded  with  traffic  that  it  took  a 
month  to  get  the  cotton  forwarded  from  the 
seaport  to  the  manufacturing  towns  in  the 
interior,  yet  the  whole  amount  of  naerchan- 
dise  passing  between  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter did  not  amount  to  more  than  about  1200 
tons  a  day.  The  carriage,  also^  was  dear^ 
averaging  about  18«.  a  ton ;  though  it  was 
not  00  the  ground  of  ei^pense  that  the  mer- 
chants and  roanu&ctnrcrs  complained,  but  of 
the  obstructions  to  trade  occasioned  by  de* 
lays  in  the  transit  of  the  raw  material  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  manufactured  commodities 
on  the  other. 

The  fijst  application  for  the  Bill  failed^  but 
the  second  succeeded;  and  permission  was 
at  length  given  to  the  Liverpool  and  Man* 
cheater  men  to  expend  about  820,000^.  in 
constructing  a  railway  between  the  two 
towns.  It  was  opened  in  1830,  and  the 
results  of  the  working  fully  justified  the  anti- 
cipations of  its  projectors.  During  the  first 
six  months,  42,697  tons  of  merchandise  were 
carried  over  the  line,  principally  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  at  an  average 
cost  of  lOt.  3flf.  a  ton,  of  which,  however,, 
only  2s.  Sd.  per  ton  was  profit,  iJie  difference 
of  7«.  Id,  being  absorbed  by  working  ex- 
penses. But  with  greater  experience  and 
increased  traffic,  the  working  of  the  line  was 
gradually  improved  and  economised. 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway 
did  not  long  remain  a  detached  and  indepen- 
dent line  of  oomtmnnieation.  Its  immediate 
and  decisive  suocess  was  followed  by  the  ex- 
tension of  railways  in  all  directions  at  home, 
and,  shortly  after,  by  their  construction  in 
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Belgium  and  the  United  States.  The  origi- 
nal Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  i>f  about 
thirty  miles  became  connected  by  other  rail- 
ways with  every  town  of  importance  in 
Britain,  until  now  it  forms  part  of  a  network 
of  lines,  the  property  of  one  company, 
nearly  fourteen  hundred  miles  in  extent, 
representing  a  capital  invested  in  railway 
works  aiKl  plapt  of  nboiit fifty  millions  sterling. 

The  diOf^ctB  *f  ^a  coastruction  &ad  woix- 
ing  of  railways  on  the  population  and  indus- 
try of  the  district  in  which  they  were  first 
tried,  have  been  of  a  very  remarkable  char- 
acter. They  have  been  followed  by  the 
most  extraordinary  development  of  trade  and 
manufactures  all  over  South  Lancashire  that 
has  probably  ever  been  known.  The  popu- 
lation of  Liverpool  has  increased  from 
164,000  in  1824,  to  more  than  half-a-million 
in  1868,  while  that  of  Manchester  has  kept 
nearly  equal  pace.  The  tonnage  of  Liverpool 
inwards  and  ontwards  during  the  same  time 
has  been  more  than  quadrupled.  Its  foreign 
merchandise  traffic  &r  surpasses  that  of 
every  other  British  port,  being  nearly  double 
that  of  London,  and  exceeding  that  of  all  the 
other  ports  of  England  combined. 

The  original  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  being  found  inadequate  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  enormous  traffic  inland, 
new  railways  were  from  time  to  time  pro- 
jected, uutii  now  four  several  companies  have 
extensive  termini  in  the  place.  With  the 
Romans,  Terminus  was  a  god  usually  repre- 
sented without  arms  and  legs,  to  show  that 
he  was  immoveable ;  but  the  modem  termi- 
nns,  though  fixed,  stretches  out  its  arms 
along  railway  lines  to  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
Of  the  gigantic  magnitude  of  the  station  ac- 
commodation of  Liverpool,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  from  tke  fiict  that  the  London  and 
North-Western  Company,  the  present  pro- 
prietors of  the  original  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester line,  have  more  than  twenty-one  miles 
of  station  sidings  in  the  town  ;  while  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  Company  occupy  not 
less  than  eighty -two  acres  of  goods  and  pas- 
senger stations  in  six  different  places. 

When  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Bill 
was  before  Parliament,  Mr.  Adams,  the  coun- 
sel for  the  company,  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  proposed  new  tnethod  of  convey- 
ance would  be  *  as  speedy,  as  cheap,  and  as 
safe  and  certain  as  the  other  in  all  respects.' 
This  was,  however,  strongly  disputed  by  the 
canal  companies,  who  brought  f[>rward  wit- 
nesses to  prove  that  the  proposed  speed  of 
eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour  was  impracti- 
cable and  impossible ;  that  the  railway  trains 
could  orily  be  worked  by  horses,  and  would 
be  beaten  by  the  canal  boats;  and — to  use 
the  word«  of  Mr.  Harriaon,  one  of  the  coun- 


sel for  the  opposition — that  *any  gale  of 
wind  which  would  affect  the  traffic  on  the 
Mersey  would  render  it  impossible  to  set  off 
a  locomotive  engine,  cither  oy  poking  of  the" 
fire  or  keeping  up  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
till  the  boiler  was  ready  to  burst.'  It  is  not 
necessary  to  point  out  how  completely  these 
prophecies  of  failure  have  been  falsified ;  and 
how  greatly  the  perfonnanoes  of  railways 
have  exceeded  even  the  most  sangaine  anti- 
cipations of  their  promoters. 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  notwithstanding  Liverpool  is  now  served 
by  three  systems  of  railway  north  of  the 
Mersey  and  one  on  the  south,  each  carrying 
an  immense  amount  of  merchandise,  the 
water  carriers  between  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester are  as  fully  employed  as  before  the 
railways  were  made,  and  the  proprietors  of 
the  Bridgewater  Canal  receive  even  a  laiger 
income  from  their  property  than  they  did 
before  the  first  Railway  Act  received  the 
sanction  of  Parliament.  Not  only  are  the 
water  carriers  employing  more  vesscK  hut 
those  vessels  are  so  constructed  as  to  carry 
double  the  weight  they  did  in  1826;  while 
the  railwav  companies,  notwithstanding  their 
large  station  accommodation  and  means  of 
transit,  have  fully  as  much  traffic  as  they 
can  conveniently  accommodate.  Indeed 
Liverpool,  growing  by  what  it  feeds  on,  is 
already  caffing  out  for  even  larger  station 
accommodation  and  better  means  of  transit 
for  its  mercliandise ;  and  Mr.  Ckrkc,  Chair- 
man of  the  Railway  Committee  of  the  Liver- 
pool Chamber  of  Commerce,  appeared  be- 
fore the  Railway  Commissioners  in  1865, 
just  as  th«  Liverpool  merchants  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manichester  Railway  Bill  in  1825,  to  prefer 
precisely  the  same  complaint:  that  the  ex- 
isting moans  of  conveyance  were  inadequate 
for  the  proper  accommodation  of  the  traffic 
of  Liverpool. 

'Is  it  not  the  fact,'  asked  Mr.  Hon&IIt 
A.P.,  Hhat  the  traffic  to  and  from  Liverpool 
has  become  so  enormous  as  to  be  in  excess 
of  the  accommodation  provided  by  the  whole 
of  the  railway  companies!'  To  which  Mr. 
Clarke  replied,  'It  is  so,  and  especially  *t 
times  when  there  is  a  large  import  of  grain 
coincident  with  a  large  import  of  cotton. 
Whenever  we  have  large  importations  of 
food  into  Liverpool,  and  large  importatioDS 
of  cotton,  the  amount  of  traffic  passing  from 
Liveipooi  into  the  interior  is  so  great  that 
the  railway  companies  find  the  utmost  pos- 
sible difficulty,  with  their  present  means  of 
conveyance,  in  conveying  it,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  it  imposes  on  the  traders  in 
Liverpool  very  considerable  loss  and  incon* 
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Considerable  reductions  In  the  rate  of  car- 
riage followed  the  aoening  of  the  railway  be- 
-  tween  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  The  year 
after  the  opening  of  the  line,  the  redaction 
in  the  carnage  or  the  cotton  alone  was  equal 
to  20,000/. ;  the  saving  to  some  single  firms 
being  over  500/.  a  year.  Bat  this  advan- 
tage was  small  compared  with  the  certainty 
and  celerity  with  which  the  transit  of  the 
merchandise  was  conducted.  Before  the 
railway  era,  the  usual  rate  of  carriage  by 
waggon  was  thirteenpence  per  ton  per  mile 
for  goods  of  all  kinds ;  but  bale  goods,  on  a 
long  JQtimey  and  with  a  full  load,  were  con- 
tracted for  at  a  lower  rate.  Thus  the  usual 
price  charged  for  bale  goods  between  Man- 
chester and  London  was  about  5/.  a  ton ;  but 
th^  were  long  in  transit,  and  very  liable  to 
Butfer  damage.  Now,  the  same  articles  are 
carried  by  rail  at  from  30*.  to  40*.  a  ton, 
and  wTth  such  certainty  and  despatch  that 
^  the  goods  are  freqnentfy  ordered  from  Man- 
chester by  telegraph  on  the  evening  of  one 
day  and  delivered  at  the  warehouse  of  the 
I  London  merchant  on  the  following  morning. 
i  A  few  years  since,  the  French  Government 

appointed  a  commission,  presided  over  by  M. 
Michel  Chevalier,  for  the  purpose  of  inquir- 
ing into  the  subject  of  railway  working,  and 
reporting  as  to  the  practice  which  prevailed 
in  England  and  otlier  countries  compared 
with  that  of  France.  In  the  report  present- 
ed by  the  Commissioners  they  entered  at 
great  detail  into  the  working  of  foreign  lines, 
more  particulariy  as  regarded  the  transit  of 
merchandise;  and  they  particularly  contrast- 
ed the  speed  of  Englisn  goods  trains  with 
that  of  the  French — of  which  the  speed  of  a 
convalescent  tortoise  would  in  some  cases 
seem  to  be  about  the  standard.  The  in- 
stances of  delay  in  the  transit  of  goods  in 
France,  cited  by  the  Commissioners,  are  al- 
most incredible.  Thus,  it  takes  four  days  to 
transport  goods  by  railway  from  Paris  to 
Rheims  (the  head-quarters  of  the  champagne- 
trade),  a  distance  of  107  miles,  or  rather 
more  time  than  used  to  be  occupied  by  the 
old  road  carriers.  In  contrast  to  this  and 
similar  examples  of  slowness,  they  cited  the 
despatch  with  which  the  merchandise  traffic 
is  conducted  between  Manchester  or  Liver- 
pool and  London,— only  about  twelve  hours 
elapsing  between  the  delivery  of  the  goods 
to  the  railway  company  at  the  one  end  and 
their  delivery  to  the  consignee  at  the  other, 
instead  of  seven  days,  as  would  be  the  case  in 
Prance.  In  like  manner  they  cited  the  time 
occupied  in  the  transit  of  ffoods  from  Aber- 
<^een  to  London  as  forty  hours,  instead  of 
forty-five  days,  as  in  France ;  Edinburgh  to 
*^tidon,  thirty  hours  instead  of  nine  days ; 
Bristol  to  London,  fourteen  hours  instead  ot 


six  days ;  and  so  on.  M.  Auguste  Chevalier 
described  *  the  loss  of  time'  in  Prance  to  be 
enormous,'  especially  as  regarded  the  petite 
mtesse  service;  and  he  urged  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  compel 
the  railway  companies  to  use  greater  des- 
patch in  the  conduct  of  their  traffic. 

Doubtless  the  principal  cause  of  the  greater 
speed  of  railway  service  in  England  is  to  be 
found  in  the  competition,  sometimes  very 
severe,  by  which .  the  English  companies 
have  been  stimulated.  There  is  scarcely  a 
town  of  any  importance  in  England  which  is 
not  now  served  by  more  railways  than 
one.  Thus  Liverpool,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
served  by  four  systems  of  railway  communi- 
cating with  London;  Manchester  is  in  like 
manner  served  by  four  companies;  Leeds, 
Birmingham,  Peterborough,  and  Reading, 
by  three ;  while  most  of  our  other  large 
towns  have  at  least  two  alternative  lines  of 
communication  with  the  metropolis. 

The  railway  traffic  of  London,  as  might  na- 
turally be  expected,  is  one  of  immense  mag- 
nitude,arising  from  the  circumstance  tbatLon- 
don  is  not  only  the  great  distributive  centre  of 
the  traffic  of  England,  and,  it  might  be  said,  of 
the  European  world,  but  that  it  contains  an 
aggregate  of  nearly  four  millions  of  people 
who  are  in  a  great  measure  dependent  upon 
railways  for  their  daily  trade  as  well  as  their 
daily  food.  Goods  from  Manchester,  Glafr- 
ffow,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Netting*- 
ham,  and  the  other  manufacturing  towns,  are 
poured  into  London,  and  from  thence  distri- 
buted not  only  to  Europe,  India,  China,  and 
America,  but  to  the  various  towns  of  Great 
Britain  themselves.  The  surplus  com  and 
produce  of  the  world  find  their  way  first  to 
the  London  markets,  through  whiqh  they 
filter  out  to  the  various  markets  at  home,  or 
are  floated  away  to  foreign  ports.  Raw  mate- 
rials from  all  countries — tea  and  silk  from 
China  and  Japan,  rice  and  indigo  from  India, 
sugar  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  Brazils, 
wines  from  France,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  to* 
bacco  from  Virginia  and  Cuba — are  landed 
in  London  in  vast  quantities,  and  pass 
through  our  docks  and  warehouses,  from 
which  they  are  distributed  by  railway  all 
over  the  country,  passing  through  innumer- 
able outlets  until  they  reach  in  detail  the 
great  body  of  consumers.  London,  too,  has 
become  the  great  central  market  for  the 
precious  metds  of  the  world,  and  gold  and 
silver  are  as  regular  articles  of  import  and 
export  as  butter  or  cheese. . 

The  railway  merchandise  traffic  of  London 
is  one  of  its  most  recent  and  most  gigantic 
growths.  Only  thirty  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  London  and  Birmingham  Kne  was 
opened,  and  now  eighty  thousand  tons  of 
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goods  per  moDth  pass  throuffb  its  London 
stations  (now  those  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Company),  besides  coal.  Of  the 
32,439,891  tons  of  merchandise  carried  bv 
railway  in  England  in  1866,  that  company's 
lines  carried  4,693,832  tons — or  more  than 
the  whole  tonnage  of  Scotland,  and  nearly 
three  times  tiiat  of  all  Ireland.  Of  this  im- 
mense traflBc,  about  one-fourth  passes  through 
the  London  goods  stations  of  the  Company, 
inwards  and  outwards. 

The  working  of  a  London  railway  station 
is  one  of  the  busiest  night  sights  of  London  ; 
for  all  the  outwards  merchandise  traffic  is 
loaded  and  despatched  to  the  country  at 
night,  and  nearly  all  the  inwards  traflSc 
arrives  from  the  country  in  the  early  morn- 
ing for  delivery  to  the  consignees  before  the 
usual  hours  of  business  begin.  Fancy  fifteen 
hundred  men  nightly  occupied  in  loading 
and  unloading  goods  in  the  goods  sheds  of  a 
single  company  ;  vans  arriving  from  all  parts 
of  me  metropolis,  beginning  at  6*30  p.m.  and 
ending  at  9*30 ;  a  little  army  of  men  strug- 
gling witb  the  bulky  packages  which  they 
deposit  on  their  respective  platforms,  from 
whence  they  are  loaded  into  the  railway 
waggons  placed  alongside,  and  despatched 
at  once  train  by  train  to  the  remotest  parts 
pf  the  kingdom.  The  scene  appears  at  first 
one  of  inextricable  confusion — men  battling 
with  bales,  barrels,  crates,  and  hampers, 
amidst  the  noise  of  voices  and  clangour  of 
machinery;  yet  the  whole  is  proceeding  with 
r^ularity  and  despatch,  and  in  tlie  course 
of  a  few  hours  the  last  train  outwar(^s  has 
left  and  the  station  is  wrapped  in  quiet  until 
^he  time  of  the  early  morning  arrivals. 

The  Canaden  station  occupies  about  four- 
teen acres,  and  is  provided  with  nearly 
twenty  miles  of  sidings,  mostly  convolving 
on  the  great  Shed,  itself  as  lar^e  as  a  Wes^ 
end  square,  being  400  feet  long  by  250 
broad.  This  shed  is  fitted  up  uiroughout 
with  stages  and  platforms,  between  which 
the  waggons  are  ranged  into  which  the  goods 
are  loaded ;  and  every  contrivance  is  adopted 
which  mechanical  skill  can  suggest  for  facili- 
tating the  despatch  of  business.  As  the 
vans  come  in  the  packages  are  hoisted  out  of 
them  by  hydraulic  cranes,  and  wheeled 
direct  to  their  respective  stages — ^the  names 
of  the  places  of  destination,  'Liverpool,* 
*  Glasgow,'  *  Manchester,'  &c.,  being  conspic- 
uously indicated  alongside  the  waggons, 
about  to  be  loaded  with  the  goods  for  those 
places,  where  they  are 'trucked' at  once, 
and  packed,  corded,  and  tarpaulined.  The 
waggons,  wnen  complete^  are  then  cleverly 
drawn  out  of  the  platform  sidings  by  ropes 
worked  round  hydraulic  capstans,  w^ien  they 
are  '  marshalled '  on  their  respective  sidings  I 


and  despatched  train  by  train  ahaost  with 
the  regularity  of  clock-work.  The  nambcr 
of  waggons  loaded  and  despatched  from  the 
Camden  station  nightly  is  abont  670  in  27 
trains,  avoraj^ing  about  25  waggons  per  traio. 
Although  there  are  about  10,000  packages 
despatched  nightly,  averaging  fh>ra  90  to 
100  lbs.  per  package,  the  quickness  with 
which  the  work  is  got  through  is  such  tibat 
scarcely  two  hours  elapse  between  the  arri- 
val of  the  goods  in  the  station  and  their 
departure  by  railway  to  their  respective  des- 
tinations. 

After  midnight  the  goods  trains  begin  to 
come  in  iVom  the  country.    Kow  the  bos* 
tie  is  in  unloading  and  despatching  by  van  to 
the  London  customers  the  avticles  which 
have  come  to  hand.     The  same  number  of 
trains,  carrying  abont  an  equal  number  of 
packages,  have  now  to  be  disposed  of.    After 
8  kM.  the  station  is  again  in  full  work,  and 
the  press  of  vans  and  carts  is  as  great  as  on 
the  previous  evening,  until  about  6  ajm., 
when  the  business  of  the  night  is  nearly  got 
through,  and  the  station  again   reposes  ib 
comparative  quieU     Among  the  night  arri- 
vals we  find  the  trains  are  of  an  altogeth^ 
different  character   from   those  despatehed 
outwards*    The   principal  are  those  which 
bring  food  of  various  kinds  for  the  liondon 
consumption.     The  most  important  are  the 
two  express  meat  trains  from  Scotland — ^trains 
which  may  be  said  to  have  revolutionised  the 
cattle-trade  of   the  Highlands.      The  first 
arrival  is  the  daily  meat  express  from  Inver- 
ness, Aberdeen,  and  all  Scotland  north  of  the 
Tay,  consisting  of  about  forty-four  waggons 
filled  entirely  wi&  fresh  beef  and  mutton. 
It  performs  the  journey  in  about  thirty  hours, 
and  arrives  punctually  at  Camden  at  11*5  p.m. 
The  second  Scotch  meat  express  consists  of 
fifty-five  waggons,   usually  drawn  by   two 
powerful  engmes  as  far  south  as  Rugby  :  it  is 
principally  filled  with  fresh  butchers'  meat 
from  the  West  of  Scotland,  and  arrives  at 
Camden  at  2*40  a  jf.  These  valuable  freights 
are  despatched  with  all  celerity  to  Newgate 
and  Leadenhall  roarket9,from  whence  tney 
are  distributed  by  noon  all  over  London  ;  bo 
that  the   bullock  that  was  grazing  under 
the  shadow  of  Ben  Wyvis  may  within  forty- 
eight  hours  be  figuring  as  the  principal  ^^'^ 
de  resistance  at  a  West-end  dinner. 

There  are  numerous  other  food  trains 
which  come  in  from  the  Midland  Oountiet. 
The  Aylesbury  meat,  butter,  and  milk  train, 
averaging  about  twenty  waggons,  arrives 
nightly  at  1'20  a.m,;  the  Bletobly  twun, sim- 
ilarly freighted,  averaging  twenty-fi;ve  wag- 
gons, arrives  at  1*55  a.bl  ;  and  the  SToiw- 
ampton  and  Pe^rborough  train,  also  averag- 
ing twenty-five  waggons,  at  3^5  a.m.    AJ>oat 
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half-an-boar  tator  a  train  cornea  it  from  Ches- 
ter, principally  freighted  with  cheese.  And 
thus  the  arrivals  contintie  all  the  night 
through,  and  the  food  is  rapidly  forwarded 
by  did  earts  and  vans  which  are  in  waiting 
to  the  meat  markets,  provision  shops,  ana 
milk  tfod  hotter  dealers,  in  all  parts  of  Lon- 
don. But  besides  the  dead  meat,  large 
quantities  of  live  cjfttlle  are  brought  to  town 
by  train,  the  London  and  North-Western 
Company  alone  having,  in  1867,  brought  up 
49,513  cattle,  194,531  sheep,  and  54,718 
nigs,  mostly  Irish.  iTie  cattle  traflBc  has, 
no^ever,  of  late,  been  seriously  affected  by 
the  cattle  plagne,  but  at  the  same  time  that 
of  dead  meat  has  been  proportionately  in- 
creased. Indeed  it  is  ascertained  that  the 
transit  of  the  food  as  dead  meat  instead  of 
living  animal,  k  attended  with  considerable 
economy.  The  cattle-dealer  calculates  that 
for  every  day  a  beast  is  travelling,  whether 
on  foot  or  by  train,  it  loses  a  stone  of  8  lbs., 
not  to  speak  of  the  torture  to  which  the  poor 
brutes  are  often  exposed  in  long  jonmeys  by 
road,  or  in  being  knocked  about  in  shunting 
at  stations.  The  railway-brought  meat, 
wrapped  in  clean  canvas  and  carefhily  packed, 
suffers  little  injury  beyond  that  arising  from 
the  pressure  of  one  piece  upon  another,  and 
the  best  Aberdeen  oeef  fetches  as  good  a 
price  in  the  market  as  that  killed  in  the  Lon- 
don butcher's  slaughter-house  but  a  few 
y^rds  off. 

The  fish  trafns  are  of  a  more  irregular 
character,  the  arrivals  depending  upon  the 
season,  and  the  takes  of  fish  at  different  parts 
of  the  coast.  When  the  mackerel  fishing  is 
at  its  height,  special  trains  come  in  laden 
with  the  rob  at  the  rate  of  90  tons  a  day  for 
a  month.  Then,  when  the  herring  season 
sets  in,  from  ten  to  twelve  waggons  a  day 
arrive  with  herrings  from  points  as  re- 
mote aa  Banfi^  Peterhead,  and  the  north- 
east coast  of  Scotland ;  about  a  similar 
quantity  coming  in  from  the  east  of  Scotlaud 
and  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  station  is  a 
busy  scene  on  the  arrival  of  these  fish  trains. 
They  are  telegraphed  in  advance  from  Rugby, 
on  which  the  fish-merchants  at  Billingsgate 
*fe  at  once  advised,  and  by  the  time  the 
trains  run  into  the  station  from  thirty  te  fifty 
catts  are  in  waiting.  Hie  fish  are  at  once 
transferred  from  the  trucks  to  the  carts,  and 
in  less  than  half  an  hour  from  their  arrival 
in  the  station  they  are  on  their  way  to  Bil- 
lingjgate  for  sale. 

fiat  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  food 
brought  by  railway  to  London  is  conveyed 
by  tfe  Great  Eastern  and  the  Great  Northern 
jines.  The  Great  Eastern  exceeds  all  others 
in  the  quantity  of  live  cattle  which  it  brings 
into  the  London  markets.    During  the  twelve 


months  ending  the  30th  of  June  last  it 
brought  306,099  sheep  from  the  Eastern 
Counties,  9145  from  Antwerp,  and  86,970 
from  Rotterdam ;  64,452  beasts,  41,900  pigs, 
of  which  9920  were  from  Rotterdam,  and 
3576  calved.  The  same  line  brought  during 
the  same  period  610,330  sacks  of  flour,  266,- 
740  quarters  of  wheat  and  other  cereals,  and 
620,551  quarters  of  malt,  besides  38,729  tons 
of  beer.  Of  potatoes,  it  brought  to  London 
21,531  tens,  besides  immense  quantities  of 
poultry,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  Its  cargoes  of 
fish  amounted  te  24,435  tons  during  the  year; 
two  loaded  trains  of  herrings  arriving  daily 
from  Yarmouth  during  the  season.  . 

All  the  other  metropolitan  lines  add  more 
or  less  to  the  food  supply  of  London.  In 
1867  the  total  number  of  live  beasts  brought 
by  railway  was  172,300,  and  1,147,609  sheep. 
Besides  these,  the  dead  meat  brought  by  the 
same  lines,  was  equivalent  to  112,000  more 
cattle,  and  1,267,000  more  sheep— a  legion 
of  live  stock  which,  ranged  in  close  columns 
of  twelve  deep,  would  extend  from  London 
to  beyond  Aberdeen.  Of  wheat  and  other 
cereals,  the  same  railway  brought  to  London 
in  1867,  half  a  million  quarters,  besides  a  mil- 
lion and  a  Quarter  sacks  of  flour,  and  771,034 
sacks  of  malt.  Of  the  whole  quantity  of  fish 
consumed  in  London  last  year,  three-fifths,  or 
over  60,000  tons,  were  brought  by  railway. 
Of  milk,  the  railway  companies  delivered  6,- 
309,000  gallons ;  of  potatoes,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables more  than  155,000  tons,  the  Great 
Northern  Company  alone  bringing  78,505 
tons  of  potatoes,  principally  from  the  east  of 
Scotland;  while  the  Brighton  and  South- 
western lines  brought  between  them  14,819 
tons  of  butter,  principally  from  the  farms  of 
Normandy,  and  11,259  tons  of  French  eggs, 
these  two  companies  delivering  between  them 
in  London  au  average  of  more  than  three 
millions  of  eggs  a  week  all  the  year  round. 

Much  of  this  food,  however,  merely  comes 
to  London  for  distribution,  and  is  sent  out 
from  it  again  by  railway  in  all  directions. 

Thus  the  Great  Eastern  line  carries  into 
the  Eastern  Counties  about  one-half  the  quan- 
tity of  wheat  and  barley  that  it  brings  from 
them,  and  double  the  quantity  of  oats.  The 
southern  lines  carry  into  the  coast  counties 
large  quantities  of  grain,  meat,  and  cattle,  the 
population  of  those  districts  being  in  a  great 
measure  fed  through  London.  Even  fish 
caught  off  the  south  coast  is  nearly  all  bought 
up  oy  contractors  for  the  London  market, 
from  whence  the  local  markets  are  afterwards 
supplied ;  so  that  the  very  fish  caught  off 
Hastings  or  Brighton,  and  sent  up  to  London 
in  the  morning,  may  be  returned  to  the  same 
places  for  consumption  in  the  afternoon. 
We  have  even  heard  of  a  West-end  fishmon- 
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ger  who  supplies  salmon  to  customers  in  tbe 
north  of  Scotland,  from  whence  the  salmon 
principally  comes.  Tben,  large  quantities  of 
fruit  and  green-groceries  pass  trom  the  south- 
em  counties  and  the  Continent  through  Lon- 
don, on  their  way  to  Birmingham,  Manches- 
ter, and  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
North  ;  Manchester  alone  taking  from  10  to 
15  tons  of  water-cresses,  and  200  tons  of  new 
potatoes  daily. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  striking  facts 
illustrative  of  the  facilities  which  railways 
afford  for  the  conveyance  of  commodities 
between  town  and  country,  and  vice  versd. 
Indeed,  their  convenience  for  that  purpose 
was  recognised  from  the  very  first,  and  the 
amount  of  merchandise  conveyed  over  them 
has  gone  on  steadily  increasing,  until,  in  1866, 
we  find  38,649,938  tons  of  goods  carried  bv 
railway,  the  gross  revenue  derived  from  whicn 
was  about  thirteen  millions  sterling,  or  an 
average  of  Os,  Bd,  per  ton.  In  workmg  this 
traflBc,  242,947  vehicles,  of  the  value  of  about 
17,000,000/.,  were  employed,  and  69,424,497 
miles  were  run  by  goods  trains,  or  an  average 
of  30  miles  per  train.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  the  saving  to  the  consum- 
er in  consequence  of  the  reductions  effect- 
ed by  railways  in  the  carriage  of  all  kinds  of 
commodities  must  have  been  very  great.  In 
fact,  as  Mr.  Hawkshaw  stated  before  the  Com- 
missioners, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
country  at  large  has  gained  more  than  dou- 
ble the  advantage  in  reduction  of  charges  and 
facilities  of  transport  than  the  proprietors  of 
railways  themselves  have  done,  keeping  out 
of  sight  altogether  the  increased  value  giv- 
en to  property  in  all  the  districts  through 
which  they  have  been  constructed. 

But  this  carriage  of  merchandise  by  rail, 
great  though  it  be,  has  been  far  exceeded  by 
that  of  passengers — a  branch  of  traflSc  which, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  was  scarcely  taken 
into  consideration  as  a  source  of  revenue 
when  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  was 
first  projected.  Before  its  opening,  twenty- 
two  regular  coaches  xan  between  the  two 
towns  in  four  hours,  carrying,  when  full^ 
about  000  passengers  both  ways;  the  fares 
being  10«.  inside  and  5s,  outside.  The  rail- 
way was  no  sooner  opened  than  it  carried  an 
average  of  1200  passengers  a  day,  in  an  hour 
and  three-quarters,  at  the  fare  of  5s,  inside 
and  Ss.  Gd.  outside.  The  number  of  passen- 
gers became  so  great  that  the  traffic,  origin- 
ally framed  on  the  old  stage-coach  system  of 
booking  each  passenger  and  entering  him  on 
a  way-bill,  was  completely  remodelled.  Out- 
side passengers  were  discontinued,  and  first, 
second,  and  third-class  coaches  were  intro- 
duced, sufficient  to  accommodate  any  number 
of  passengers  that  might  desire  to  be  carried 


The  speed  of  the  trains  was  gradfiall^  increas- 
ed. The  original  rate  of  eight  or  nine  miles 
an  hour,  which  was  thought  so  ^  impra^cticable^ 
when  proposed,  was  increased  to  seventeen 
miles  an  hour,  and  afterwards  to  thirty;  and, 
as  further  improvements  were  made  in  the 
locomotive,  the  fijpeed  went  gradually  up,  until 
now  the  fast  trams  on  first-class  railways  are 
run  at  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  an  hour^  the 
pistons  in  the  cylinders,  at  the  latter  rate, 
travelling  at  the  inconceivable  rapidity  of 
about  800  feet  per  minute! 

Wherever  railways  were  made,  the  car- 
riage of  passengers  was  found  to  be  one  of 
the  most  remunerative  sources  of  traffic  Al- 
most suddenly  the  world  became  locomotive. 
About  thirty  years  since,  Mr.  Porter,  in  hia 
*  Progress  of  the  Nation,'  estimated  that 
62,000  persons  travelled  daily  by  coach,  in 
Great  Britain,  a  distance  of  l^bout  twelve 
miles  each,  at  an  average  cost  of  5s,  a  pas- 
senger, or  about  5d,  a  mile.  Whereas,  in 
1866,  an  average  of  850,000  persons  travelled 
daily  by  railway  a  distance  of  eight  and  a 
half  miles  each,  at  an  average  cost  of  1*.  li</. 
per  passenger,  or  about  throe-halfpence  a 
mile,  in  little  more  than  one-third  of  the 
time. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  by  daj 
tickets  in  Great  Britain,  \n  1866,  was  274,- 
293,668 ;  and  if  to  these  we  add  39,405,600, 
the  probable  number  of  journevs  made  hy 
the  holders  of  110,227  periodical  tickets  dur- 
ing the  same  time,  it  gives  a  grand  total  of 
313,699,268  passengers,  or  an  average  of 
about  ten  journeys  hy  rail  yearly  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  Great  Britain.  In 
carrying  these  passengers  19,228  vehicles 
were  employed,  which  ran  73,383,356  miles 
in  3,741,086  trains.  It  has  been  computed 
that  to  carry  such  a  traffic  under  the  old 
system  would  require  about  fifty  thousand 
coaches,  and  more  than  half  a  million  of 
horses.  In  1837  the  number  of  licensed 
stage-coaches,  inclnding  mails,  was  only 
3026,  of  which  about  one-half  were  con- 
nected with  London. 

Indeed  London  was  then,  as  it  is  how,  the 

freat  centre  of  the  passenger  traffic  of  the 
ingdom.  During  last  year,  the  Metrqpoli- 
tan  Company  alone  carried  about  twenty-five 
millions  of  persons,  of  course  mostly  for  Yery 
short  distances.  The  line  south  of  the 
Thames  carried  upwards  of  fifty  millions, 
mostly  for  longer  distances.  In  fact,  railway 
locomotion  has  become  as  much  a  necessity 
for  the  population  of  the  metropolis  as  the 
supply  of  light,  or  air,  or  water.  While 
London  railways  were  as  yet  mere  projects, 
it  was  argued  that  the  facilities  which  they 
provided  Tor  enabling  the  inhabitants  to  get 
into  tbe  country  would  have  the  effect  of 
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dhninishibg  the  population  of  th«  mofropolia. 
iDfttead  of  which,  it  has  increased  more  rap- 
idly siDoe  the  introduction  of  railways  than 
ever  it  did  before,  while  at  the  same  tirae  the 
rettideBtial  area  of  London  has  become  enor- 
moosly  enlarged.  The  railway  companies 
(bund  it  would  be  greatly  to  their  interest  to 
attract  the  public  to  live  along  their  lines ; 
and  they  held  ont  the  indaceraents  of  low 
&re6,  cheap  season-tiokctSy  and  in  some  cases 
free  tickets  to  snch  as  would  build  houses  of 
a  certain  value  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
stations ;  for  they  knew  that  it  was  not  the 
season-tickets  that  paid  them,  so  much  as 
the  stream  of  traffic  of  all  kinds  that  the  re- 
sidential passengers  brought  in  their  wake. 
These  efforts  succeeded.  Millions  of  capital 
were  expended  by  builders  in  providing  con- 
venient residences,  especially  along  the 
sontfaem  lines.  New  towns  arose  as  if  by 
magic,  until  now 'every  station  near  London 
has  become  the  centre  of  a  large  population, 
the  heads  of  families  for  the  most  part  trav- 
elling to  and  from  town  daily  for  purposes 
of  business.  Thus  the  railways  have  en- 
abled London  to  increase  and  to  spread  itself 
into  the  country,  nnUl  now,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  Begistrar-Oeneral  in  his  report  for 
1867,  'the  population  within  the  registration 
limits  is  by  estimate  2,993,513 ;  but  beyond 
this  central  mass  there  is  a  ring  of  life  grow- 
ing  rapidly  and  extending  along  railway  lines 
over  a  circle  of  fifteen  miles  from  Charing 
Cross.  The  population  within  that  circle, 
patrolled  by  the  metropolitan  police,  is  about 

The  number  of  persons  travelling  by  rail- 
way in  and  out  of  London  averages  about 
300,000  daily.  Neariy  700  trains  run  over 
the  Metropolitan  line  alone;  as  many  pass 
the  Claphara  junction  every  twenty-four 
hours;  and  about  530  run  in  and  out  of 
Cannon-street  station.  The  total  number  of 
local  London  trains  per  day  is  about  3600, 
besides  340  trains  which  arrive  from  and  de- 
part to  distant  stations.  During  the  busy 
hours  of  railway  traffic,  morning  and  evening, 
«i  many  as  2000  train-stoppages  are  made 
hourly  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  and  set- 
tiog  down  passengers,  while  about  two  miles 
<^  railway  are  covered  by  running  trains. 

To  work  this  enormous  railway  traffic  in 
town  and  country  a  great  army  of  men  is 
employed.  The  most  numerous  corps  of 
workmen  are  the  labourers  employed  in  re- 
laying and  repairing  the  *•  permanent  way,'  so 
called  in  contradistinction  from  the  *tompo- 
n^  way,'  laid  down  while  the  road  is  under 
cottetruction.  But  nothing  can  be  of  a  less 
permanent  character  than  a  railway,  which, 
uowever  strongly  laid,  is  undergoing  con- 
stant change  and  deterioration.     The  waste 


of  iron  rails,  by  grinding,  oxidation,  and  loss, 
averages  about  half  a  pound  per  yard  annu- 
ally. Where  the  curves  are  sharp  and  the 
trc^c  heavy,  the  loss  is  much  greater.  On 
some  lines  of  light  traffic  a  rail  may  last 
twenty  years;  but  on  lines  near  London, 
which  are  under  constant  and  heavy  work, 
rails,  unless  of  steel,  are  so  ground,  crushed, 
and  laminated,  that  they  sometimes  require 
relaying  in  less  than  twelve  mouths.  Thus 
the  annual  loss  of  iron  by  tear  and*  wear,  on 
the  13,854  miles  of  railway,  open  for  traffic 
in  Great  Britain,  amounts  to  about  20,000 
tons  a  year,  while  about  250,000  tons  re- 
quire to  be  taken  np,  re-rolled,  and  re-laid. 
The  wooden  sleepers,  on  which  the  rails  and 
chairs  rest,  also  perish  at  the  rate  of  about 
four  millions  per  annum,  to  renew  which 
about  ten  thousand  acres  of  pine  forest  re- 
quire to  be  cut  down  and  sawn  into  sleepers. 
To  maintain  this  ^permi^ent  way'  about 
81,000  men  are  constantly  employed,  at  the 
rate  of  five  men  per  two  miles  of  double  way 
— the  labourers  being  usually  paid  2s.  9d.  a 
day,  and  the  leading  man  or  *  ganger'  Ss,  6(L 
Besides  these  workmen,  there  are  13,000 
plate-layers  employed  in  lading  down  and 
fixing  new  raih  j  40,000  artificers,  who  con^ 
struct  and  repair  the  rolling  stock ;  26,000 
porters,  signalmen,  and  pomtsmen ;  6000 
guards  and  breaksmen;  and  11,000  engine- 
drivers  and  firemen:  or  a  total  of  about 
177,000  railway  workmen. 

The  heaviest  item  in  the  working  expenses 
of  railways  is  that  for  locomotive  power, 
just  as  the  charge  for  horsing  the  old  stage- 
coaches exceeded  all  the  others.  There 
were  8125  locomotives  at  work  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1866,  or  about  two  engines  for 
every  three  miles  of  railway  open  ;  and  the 
work  they  performed  during  the  year  was  the 
haulage  of  six  millions  of  trains  a  distance  of 
143  millions  of  miles.  As  each  engine  ex- 
ercises a  draught-power  equal  to  450  horses, 
the  locomotive  engines  of  the  kingdom  may 
thus  be  said  to  have  done  the  work  in  that 
year  of  more  than  three  millions  and  a  half 
of  horses;  with  this  difference,  that  the 
horse  tires,  while  the  engine  does  not.  The 
average  work  of  a  locomotive  is  about  20,- 
000  miles  a  year,  or  80  miles  a  day,  allow- 
ing for  the  time  during  which  it  is  laid  up 
in  the  *  hospital'  or  worksboD  for  repairs, 
or  about  two  months  in  eacn  year;  for, 
though  the  engine  does  not  tire,  it  wears 
out,  and,  like  the  animal  frame,  is  undergoing 
constant  renewals  of  parts — in  its  tubes,, 
tyros,  cylinders,  crank-axles,  and  boilers — in- 
deed, in  almost  everything  but  its  name^ 
plate.  The  average  working  Mife'  of  a. 
locomotive  is  about  fifteen  years,  during- 
which  it  will  run  about  300,000  miles,  un- 
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dergoteg  daring  tbafc  time  many  repRirs  and 
renewals,  after  which  it  may  be  conaid^red 
nsed  up,  when  it  is  aofit  to  Ibe  Bcrap-heap. 
Thtis  taking  into  accotint  the  tear  and  wear 
of  the  locomottvee  at  work  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  about  600  enginefi  have  to  be  re- 
placed yearly;  and  as  a  good  locomotive 
costs  from  2bO0l.  to  3000/.,  the  expenditure 
on  new  engines  atnonnts  to  about  a  million 
and  a  quarter' sterling  yearly. 

The  cost  of  working  as  well  as  mafin- 
taining  the  engine  power  is  also  very  great, 
more  particularly  in  fuel  and  men's  wages. 
A  passenger-engine  will  consnme  about 
thirty  pounds  weight  of  coke  every  mile 
that  it  runs,  and  a  goods-cDgine  forty-five 
pounds ;  and  taking  into  account  the  respec- 
tive mileage  run  by.  the  two  cbsses  of  engines 
in  1866,  it  wil!  be  found  that  the  coal  and 
eoko  used  in  that  year  would  be  equal  to 
about  two  arid  a  half  million  tons.  The 
consumption  of  fuel  by  the  locomotive  has 
been  greatly  increased  since  it  was  first  in- 
vented, owing  to  the  greatly-increased  speed 
as  well  as  power  that  has  been  given  to  the 
engine.  The  first  locomotives  were  of  com- 
paratively light  weight  and  ran  at  low  speeds. 
When  the  Liverpool  and  Miinchester  Direc- 
tors offered  a  prize  for  the  best  engine,  they 
stipulated  that,  if  of  six  tons  weight,  it  must 
be  able  to  draw  twtnly  tons  at  ten  miles  an 
hour,  and  the  'Rocket,'  whkh  won  the 
prize,  was  only  of  four  and  a  half  tons  weight 
when  loaded  with  coke  and  water ;  whereas 
the  engines  now  made  weigh  fi*om  thirty  to 
fbrty  tons  each,  and  will  readily  haul  from 
SOO  to  400  tons  at  a  speed  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  miles  an  hour.  Everything  has  been 
done — by  steam-blast,  extension  of  heating- 
surface,  and  boiler^nlargement— to  increase 
the  consumption  of  fuel  usefully  and  without 
waste.  Thus  a  small  locomotive,  with  a  high 
power  of  consuming  fuel,  and  producing  steam 
at  great  pressote,  may  be  compared  to  a  racer, 
«nd  a  large  locomotive  of  dowerconsumption 
to  a  Flarnders  draught-horse.  The  fuel  is  to 
Ihe  locomotive  what  food  is  to  the  animal 
system ;  the  tubes  through  which  the  air  is 
urged  by  the  steam-^blast  are  its  lungs ;  and 
the  water  raised  rapidly  into  vapour,  like  the 
blood  aerated  by  breathing,  is  as  its  vital 
force. 

The  average  earnings  of  each  locomotive 
amount  to  aboHt  50OO/.  yearly,  or  equal  to 
Jii,  a  train-mile.  According  to  a  recognised 
fbrmula,  the  working  expense  per  train-na^le 
is  ts,  erf.,  which  may  be  thus  divided  :  U, 
for  maintenance  of  stock,  9d.  for  mainle- 
nance  of  way,  9i.  for  coaching  and  goods  ex* 
penses,  and  8d,  for  miscellaneous  expenses. 
It  is  also  generally  agreed  by  railway  men 
that  the  gross  earnings  are  equal  to  the  gross 


value  of  its  rolling  stock.  The  actual  woo- 
ing expenses  of  the  irliole  of  the  railways 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1866  arefaged 
48*40  per  cent. 

One  of  the  most  starUkjg^EM^  brongkl 
to  light  by  the  railway  traffic  returns  amrth 
afly  puWished  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  is  tiie 
eomparfttively  small  average  ncttnber  of  paa^ 
sengers  cufrried  per  train.  In  1866  no  lower 
than  3,741,086  trams  were  run  to  aoconmM* 
date  the  274,203,666  passengera  (exdosivd 
of  season-ticket  holders)  carried  in  that  yeai^ 
or  an  averages  of  only  78  passengers  fer 
every  train.  But  as  the  average  journey  ^ 
each  train  was  nineteen  miles^  and  the  aVefw 
age  distance  travelled  by  each  passenger  was 
only  eight  and  a  half  miloB,  we  arrive  alt  this 
remarkable  result,  that  the  average  number 
of  passengers  carried  peir  mile  by  all  the 
trains  run  in  the  TJnilca  Kingdom,  in  IBW, 
was  only  thiTty*twol  And  ^i»  notwkii' 
standing  the  heavy  passenger-tiisffic  in  con- 
nexion with  London  and  the  large  towns. 
The  conclusion  is  obvions,  that  a  large  pro* 
portion  of  the  train-mileage  run  tbroi^hoitt 
the  kingdom  is  useless,  being  far  in  excess  of 
the  requirements  of  the  public ;  that  looone* 
tives  and  carriages  are  being  employed  on 
many  lines  in  merely  dragging  their  own  dead 
wei^t,  sometimes  with  no  greater  number 
of  passengers  than  would  fill  an  omnibna, 
and  often  all  bnt  empty ;  and  that  a  grtal 
deal  of  money  is  thus  being  wasted  in  tiw 
attempt  to  swell  the  weekly  rfetoms  and  to 
force  a  traffic  that  is  not  to  be  forced,  especi- 
ally when  the  feres  are  high. 

'The  accommodation  of  die  public'  is  the 
excuse  put  forward  by  managers  for  running 
90  many  comparatively  empty  trains.  Bnt 
the  only  test  of  the  public  requiring  the  ao- 
commodation  is  that  they  make  use  of  the 
trains  provided  for  them.  "When  they  d0 
not,  the  running  ts  only  so  much  waate. 
^  For  the  purpose  of  accommodating  the  pub- 
lic,' said  Sir  D.  Gooch  before  the  Commie, 
sion,  ^we  now  mh  a  great  many  more  trilna 
than  the  pubHc  require,  and  the  conseqnetloe 
is  that  onr  receipts  per  train*^)ile  are  mncii 
less  than  they  ought  to  be.*  The  same  wit- 
ness  admitted  that  the  loading  of  the  trftinn 
on  the  Oreat  Western  branches  *i8  not  nearly 
one-third.'  But  why  mn  *a  great  many 
more  trains  than  the  public  requires  *  ? 
Why  set  a  thirty-ton  engine  of  several  hon^ 
dred  horse  power,  and  a  train  of  carHages 
weighing  thirty  tot&  or  more^  to  accommo- 
date a  number  of  passengera  that  might  m 
easily,  though  not  so  speedily,  be  drawn 
along  the  Hue  to  their  destination  by  a  arngt* 
horse  ?  To  do  this  is  as  absurd  as  it  wouM 
be  to  set  an  elephant  to  drag  a  wheelbaN 
row. 
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Bui  the  uitt^  iTMle  of  f^mft  ftpplie§  to 
tbe  nnmng  of  light  goodUtmifts  m  well  m 

said  bc^re  tbe  CWmiMloneta  timt  *  not  a 
flitt^le  giood^train  1»  httd4d  «f>  to  ooo>-fodrbb 
of  ite  OBMcnty';  mid  Mr.  Etawkshair,  *^i^ 
ertm  the  UBctebli«  «6d  Yorlnhiro  Railway 
does  not  average  more  than  for^-ef|hi  toas 
of  goods  per  trafa,  atid  -the  London  and 
Nerth-^Weetem  aboat  ISftf  toas;  wbiht  an 
etogfoe  eaa  eaiily  ban!  200  tOM  at  little  more 
aacpeane.'  How  imiiwarf  eowpafliea  are  'eat- 
ing their  beads  off'  bf  this  syaCem  of  useleaB 
raanSftg  was  ilhntrated  by  Sir  D.  Gooeb 
from  £e  experience  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway*  Tbe  gross  reoeipts  6f  that  coia- 
pany  ftom  paa^ngers  bare  trebled  in  the 
laai  aixieea  yean,  and  the  mileage  ran  by 
pflsaenger^trms  baa  ia«eased  flve*^oId, 
^Mbt  tbe  reeeipis  from  passetigers  have 
dwindled  from  9$.  lo  5».  per  orile.  So  (dso 
m  tbe  case  of  goods,  tbe  mss  receipts  from 
whiob  bare  increased  eight-fold,  wbile  tbe 
mHeagd^mn  has  increased  more  tlmn  twentj- 
Md  ;  bat  the  reoeipts  per  mile  hare  dwin- 
dled ftom  1 4s.  to  6i.  td.  What  tbe  resnlt  has 
been  to  tbe  shareholders  everybody  knows. 

Tbe  bead-ideai  of  Engfisb  railway  mani^e- 
ment  ia  freqoent  sei^oe  and  tet  trsjas;  and 
i«  tlieae  respects  it  mnst  be  proaoanoed  to 
han^  been  completely  aaccessfbl.  The  pas- 
aenger-trains,  as  we  bare  seen,  arc,  in  tbe 
wo^  of  a  railway  chairman,  *  a  great  many 
more  than  the  poblic  reqaire'  \  and  tbey  are 
rdn^^-eapeeially  thq  eitpress  tildns — at  a  speed 
exoeeding  that  of  railway  traioB  in  every 
Q^ber  eonntry.  Efery thing  mnst  gite  way 
to  them.  Coal  aind  goodii  traiM  are  shanted 
--parliamentary  traim  are  drawn  into  sidings 
-—and  signi^  are  manaed  to  clear  tfie  road 
and  signal  it<aH  elear'ibr  tbe^down'or 
I  op  express.'  Tbe  oompatfiea  take  a  pride 
in  their  express  trains,  and  cbairmea  are 
alanist  ready  to  weep  when  they  hear  of  an 
aeeident  be&lKng  tbem. 

One  wonld  suppose,  fi<om  tbe  pridb  tdcen 
»  ^is  traflSc  aiiid  the  expen<fitare  incorred 
it  working  %  that  it  was  tbe  express  tn^o 
thai  paid  tbe  dividend.  Yet  it  dote  nothing 
of  the  sort.  It  h  even  donbtfol  whether,  in 
ibaay  easesy  it  defrays  tbe  cost  of  we^Hdiig  it, 
while  the  speed  at  which  it  is  tvm  iifcreases 
1^1  the  element^  of  danger  in  travelling  by 
ndlway.  These  fast  traina-^to  nkie  the  wonle 
of  Mr.  Hawkshaw-^rua  the  gaan^t 
tiirotigb  goods-trains,  coaMrains,  and  cattle* 
Mai^  To  keep  oat  ef  the  wa^  of  the  ^sst 
Mns,  the  goods  atid  eoal-traras  are  run 
with  Kght  loads  and  at  bigb  speeds,  thereby 
<Moasiooing  great  wear  and  tear  of  road  and 
i^olHng  0t<^,  and  increase  in  tbe  working 
expenses.    Although  the  safety  with  which 


fenglisb  express  traffic  is  on  the  whole 
Worked  mnst  be  acknowledged  to  be  remark- 
able, it  nevertheless  cannot  bo  doubted  that 
to  exeessive  speed  and  to  the  overcrowding 
of  railways  by  the  running  of  half-empty 
tuaiaflL  mnst  be  attriboted  the  greater  num* 
her  of  accidents  which  occur  on  English  as 
compared  with  continental  railways. 

Tne  most  profitable  and  increasing  traffic  in 
all  railways  is  the  lower-class  passenger  traffic, 
wherever  opportnnittes  are  afforded  for  its 
development  It  is  the  most  profitable,  be- 
cause m  third-dass  trains  there  is  much  less 
dead  weight  carried  in  proportion  to  tbe  pay- 
ing load  than  there  is  in  the  case  of  first-claaa 
express  traffic,  and  also  because  of  the  vastly 
greater  number  of  Uiird-class  oastomers  there 
are  to  be  served.  Krst-class  passengers  not 
only  expect  to  have  a  seat  for  themselves, 
but  another  for  Ibeir  feet  Some  regularly 
fee  the  porters  or  guards — paying  the  tribute 
known  at  railway  stations  by  the  name  of 
^floff' — to  reserve  compartments  for  them 
where  they  may  smoke  during  the  journey. 
Giber  solitarilyHdisposed  persons  fill  up  vacant 
seats  with  their  wrappers  and  carpet-bags; 
so  that  the  first-class  compartments  are  rare- 
ly more  than  half  filled.  As  Mr.  Sherriff, 
formerly  a  railway  manager,  stated  before 
the  Commission,  *  You  will  find  that,  if  there 
are  halinhdoxen  first-class  compartments,  balf- 
a>dozen  people  will  almost  immediately  take 
a  Mngle  place  in  each,  and  there  will  be  a 
great  outcry  if  anything  like  five  or  six  peo- 
ple are  put  in.'  *In  point  of  feet,'  asked 
Lord  Stanley  of  Mr.  Harrison,  another  man- 
ager, '  do  not  first-class  passengers  generally 
seem  to  consider  that  tbey  have  a  right  to 
two  f^aoes  instead  of  ooe?'  to  which  Mr. 
Harrrison  answered,  *No  doubt'  Another 
sonrce  of  waste  in  running  Kght  trains  was 
described  by  Mr.  Stewart,  Secretary  of  the 
London  and  North -Western  Company: 
*  When  there  are  only  three  or  four  passeh-. 
gers  for  a  place,  a  through  carriage  must  be 
provided  for  them.  There  must  be  a  oar* 
riage  put  on  for  Ibe  Backingbarasbire  linoy 
another  for  the  Bedford  Koe,  another  for  the 
Northampton  Kne,  another  for  Leaminfi|ton, 
and  so  on  ;  so  that,  apart  altogether  firom  tbe 
feeing  of  porters,  there  is  a  great  waste.^ 
In  illustration  of  i\m  statement,  Mr.  Stewart 
stated  tluU^  on  two  days  selected  as  a  fair 
avera^v  whilst  44^2  passengers  w^re  booked 
from  Boston  Square,  the  trains  to  acconeimo- 
date  them  comtaiaed  1S,512  seats;  and  that 
in  the  case  of  16  up  trains,  carriages  con- 
taiaing  1274  beats  were  put  on  to  aecommo- 
date  only  170  passengers. 

Now,  there  is  no  snch  ktitdde  permitted 
to  third-dass  passengers.  Indeed,  this  class 
does  not  at  all  object  to  close  packing.     No 
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throagb  Carriages  are  pat  on  lor  thoti^  aail 
they  move  about  with  veij  little  Idggage^ 
and  take  their  pkces  in  the  branch  traiaa 
without  any  sense  of  grievance  because  of 
having  to  change.  So  that  every  third-claae 
carriage,  if  there  be  pasBeogerb  enough,  may 
be  filled  with  its  paying  \om,  Aiid  what  is 
a  paying  load  ?  The  Ute  Robert  Stephenson, 
in  his  address  to  the  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers in  185d,  held  that  anything  beyond 
nre-eighthaof  a  penny  per  mile  per  passenger 
may  be  rendered  profitable,  even  if  the  pas- 
senger-train be  only  half  filled. 

'Nothing/' said  he,  *is  so  profitaHe,  because 
nothing  is  so  cheaply  transported  as  passenger 
traS&c^  Goods  traffic,  of  whatsoever  deeorip- 
tion,  uHist  be  more  or  less  costly.  Every  ar- 
ticle oonveyed  by  railway  requires  handling 
and  conveyance  beyond  the  limit  of  the  rail- 
way station ;  but  pa$sengers  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  find  their  own  way  without  cost 
from  the  terminus  at  which  they  are  set  down. 
It  is  true,  passengers  require  carriages  of  some- 
what more  expensive  construction  than  those 
prepared  for  goods ;  but  this  expense  is  com- 
pensated for  by  the  circumstance  that  they  are 
oapable  of  running,  and  do  run,  a  much  greater 
number  of  miles — that  the  weight  of  passen- 
gers is  small  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of 
goods — and  that  consequently  the  cost  for  lo- 
comotive power  is  less.  It  has  been  shown 
that  111,000,000  passengers,  weighing  8,000,000 
tons,  have  been  eonyeyed  during  the  past  year 
[1854]  over  a  distance  of  12  miles,  yielding  a 
revenue  of  %000,000^  sterUng.  This  gives,  at 
the  least,  2s.  per  ton  per  mUe  for  the  weight 
of  passengers  conveyed.  Coals  are  conveyed, 
in  some  instances,  at  a  halfpenny  per  ton  per 
mile.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  trains  are 
usually  capable  of  transporting  at  least  two  or 
three  tunes  the  number  of  passengers  ordinarily 
travelling  by  theiu,  and  that  the  weight  of  th^ 
passengers  in  all  cases  is  in  extremely  small 
proportion  to  the  gross  weight  of  a  train;  as, 
on  an  average,  there  will  be  14  passengers  to 
every  ton,  and  each  train  will  readily  convey 
200  passengera  The  cost  of  running  a  train 
may  DC  assumed  in  most  cases  to  be  about  15d, 
per  mile;  therefore  100  passengers,  at  five- 
eighths  of  a  penny  per  mile  per  passenger, 
would  give  us  6a.  S^d.  per  train  per  imle, 
which  ma^  be  taken  as  about  the  average  (^ 
train  eammc^  throughout  the  year.  It  is  ob^ 
vlou&  therefore,  that  anything  beyond  five- 
eightns  of  a  penny  per  mde  per  passenger  may 
be  rendered  profitable,  even  if  the  passenger- 
train  is  only  half-filled.  Hence  all  Directorates 
should  look  to  the  maximum  amount  of  gross 
revenue  to  be  derived  from  large  passenger 
traffic,  which  maximum  amount  is  only  to  be 
obtoinfed  by  affording  enlarge  pablio  ttoilities 
and  temptations  to  travel.' 

Where  ntilway  companies  have  had  the 
courage  and  the  wisdom  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  low  ^res,  it  has  invariably  proved  snocess- 
ful,  especially  where  there  are  large  popular 
tions  to  be  accommodated.     But  many  of 


tbem  have  adop^d  ?t  ei»}y  in  ft  half-hearted, 

Crfdnciory  wayi*  and  been  too  prone  to  &tt 
ck  on  Uie  stupid  and  indol^it  policy  ef 
raising  fares  by  wholesale  in  the  hope  of 
thereby  increasing  dividend*^  tboutfh  tbe 
more  usual  reauh  £tt  been  only  t^e  incnsBe 
oi  irritation  and  discontent  amongst  their 
customers.  Direeton  have  found  it  as  hard 
to  bdieve  that  a  line  can  pay  better  by 
charging  nooderate  fiires,  as  the  defenders  ol 
the  old  Tetter-carryiog  systeni  did  in  the  sos^ 
cess  of  the  pe^y  p^st»  Yet  proofr  of  the 
wisdom  of  Uie  low  Um  policy  have  never 
been  wapting.  Year  by  year  the  railway  re- 
turns poblished  by  the  Boiurd  of  Trade  show 
that  it  is  not  the  high  priced  but  the  cheap 
traffic  that  increases  most  rapidly,  and  is 
capable  of  by  far  the  largest  development; 
for  while  the  higher  priced  class  remaias 
nearly  a  fixed  quaBtify»  that  of  the  lower 
class  is  almost  nniimitedi  and  tl^re  is  no* 
thinff  that  will  induce  Ihe  multitude  to  tm^el 
barlow  fores. 

In  the  early  years  of  railway  tsmveUmg 
the  second  class  ovtnnmbered  all  othersi 
the  first  and  third  paasei^ers  being  about 
equal.  In  1842  the  third  class  formed  lets 
than  one-third  of  the  whole ;  ten  years  later 
they  were  about  one*half ;  whereas  now  they 
are  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  whole  nvm- 
her  of  passengers.  Of  the  274^2d3,6e6  caf- 
ried  by  day  ticket  in  1866,  162,726,160 
were  third  dasai  Bat  the  increase  in  the 
receipts  from  this  class  of  traffic  has  been  in 
even  greater  proportion  than  the  numbers 
carriea.  Thus^  while  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  third-elasa  passeigers  in  ten  years 
was  at  the  rate  of  56  per  cent.,  the  in- 
crease in  the  reeeipta  from  the  same  class  was 
75  per  sent,  while  the  inereaee  in  the  r^ 
eeipts  from  first  and' second  elasr  was  only  28 
and  29  per  cent  respectively* 

Mr.  Stewart  gave  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mismoB  to  the  same  efiect,  as  to  the  esperl- 
cnces  of  the  London  and  North- Western 
Company.  He-  said  that  in  ten  year%  with 
an  addition  of  42G  miles,  or  88  per  cest^ 
there  had  been  an  ioerease  in  the  first-dass 
reeeipta  of  only  71,0002.,  or  13  per  cent; 
in  the  seoond-class  208^000/^  or  46^  per 
cent;  and  in  the  third-class  of  296^0/.,  or 
88j^  per  ceni^  beii^  in  fact,  equal  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  mileage ;  and  that  the  same 
broad  featores  had  sh#WB  themselves  year 
after  year.  The  Midland  Company  also, 
which  has  been  laana^  with  great  judg* 
ment^  pursued  a  coniae  of  gradual  lowering 
of  fares  all  over  their  system,  with  the  most 
successful  results  to  ti»t  shu^hold^^  as  weU 
as  to  the  public.  The  following  ia  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  AUport,  the  general  manager 
of  that  company : — 
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*  For  some  years  tm  opinion  prevailed  at  the 
Midland  Board  that  our  passenger  fares  could 
not  be  reduced,  though  they  were  rather  high. 
I  was  constantly  nrging  upon  the  directors  a 
reducrticm.  We  first  aMfshed  the  eicprees  fares 
upon  the  eKtine*  fine  Itot^een  Bnatdl  and 
BmaoBi^vak^  aodafter  about  fit«  or  six  mootiba 
w«  &>und  Iff e  had  reaovered  thai  loBS.  We  then 
adopted  the  same  reduction  upon  the  whole 
line.  Again,  some  twelve  months  ago,  we  re- 
duced our  fares  between  Derby  and  London 
and  the  whole  of  our  southern  srstem,  by 
wiifoh,  on  paper,  we  appeared  to  lose  about 
20,00(R  a  ye»  upon  taiat  single  reduetloiL 
!Biailoe8  recovBitod  itaelf  in.  about  four  or  five 
maaihay  or  in  aix  oi^ntka  at  tke  otitside.  The 
redootion  we  then  m^ade  was  firom  2id^  per  mOe 
first-class,  to  2d,  To  a  certain  limit,  I  believe, 
low  fares  are  very  beneficial  both  to  the  compa- 
nies and  the  public.  We  have  fares  as  low  as 
a  haJf^nny  per  mile  on  some  parts  of  our  line, 
and  the  returns  are  rery  satisfactory.*  ♦ 

Li  confirmation  of  the  aame  view,  it  maf 
be  added  that  wherever  railway  companite 
hare  by  force  of  cireumstaooes — sneh  as  eom« 
petitioQ  bj  river  boats  or  aea-goiag  dbip»— 
been  eampelled  to  run  at  low  rates,  there  the 
traffic  has  eventnally  become  the  largest  and 
meet  prodoctiva  Henee  the  hamense  rail- 
way traffic  along  the  Thames  and  the  Clyde^ 
where  the  river-boats  havte  forced  the  diree- 
Una  of  railways  to  lower  th^r  rates  so  as  to 
bring  travelling  by  railway  within  reach  of 
the  mnltitodinooB  classes.  HeBc^  also,  the 
k>w  rales  and  consequent  laitto  tncffie  in  coal 
and  goods  ran  between  the  North  and  Lon- 
deB« 

The  effect  of  low  fares  in  iadnciog  laree 
numbers  of  persons  to  travel  was  coriooMy 
iUostraled  on  the  openiof  of  the  Glasgow 
aad  Greenock  line.  The  river  Clyde  raw 
nearly  parallel  with  that  railway,  and  ex-* 
ceUent  steamboats  performed  the  service  be- 
tween the  two  towns  at  It.  and  2r.  per  pas« 
aeager.  When  tbo  railway  was  ofened,  the 
aver«|re  fare  was  redoced  to  IQd.  and  the  to^ 
tal  noBiber  of  passengers,  by  all  rourtes  was 
mmased  100  per  cent.  Open  carriages 
vers  then  pot  on,  and  a  £are  of  Qd,  was 
eWged  for  23  nsilee,  or  i^  the^rate  of  about 
iivthiog  a  mile.  The  annual  namber  of 
travellers  was  immediately  inereaeed  by 
AbcQt  a  qnarter  of  a  million,  or  a2  per  o^nt 
<yn  the  whole ;  while  the  gr#6s  receipts  w«re 
increased  by  15  per  cent^,  the  wol-king  ex- 
peases  remaining  nearly  the  same.  The 
third-class  £»es  were  then  raised  firom  6d.  to 
1^  ia  the  h(^  <^  increasing  the  revenne. 
'IW  number  of  travelien  at  once  feU  off  18 
per  cent,  and  the  gross  receipts  10  per  cent. 
^  third-class  carriages  were  next  made 
Qtoie  comfortable  by  covering  them  in  ;  bnt 

*  '  Evidence',  p^  226. 


this  did  not  attect  more  tbind-dass  passen- 
gers. It  only  induced  first  and  second-class 
passengers  to  transfer  themselves  to  the 
thirdrcUsa  camages»  and  there  was  a  £alling 
off  of  16  per  cent^  in  the  numbere  of  those 
classes  occasioning  a  considerable  farther 
loss  to  the  company.  }t  was  thus  demon- 
strated that  it  was  the  low  fare  alone  that 
induced  so  many  additional  persons  to  travel ; 
and  on  ascertaining  this,  the  fare  was  redoced 
to  its  former  low  standard,  at  which  it  still 
remains. 

.  It  is  qpnite  natural  and  jostifiable  that  di- 
rectors of  railways  should  charge  such  fares, 
within  their  limits^  as  will  bring  them  in  the 
most  money*  When  Parliament^  in  its  *  wis- 
dom/ handed  over  to  private  specubitors  the 
construction  and  working  of  the  highways 
of  the  kingdom,  and  placed  in  their  hands  a 
virtual  monopoly  of  the  traffic,  it  was  dis- 
tinctly understood  that|  subject  to  those 
speculators  raisang  the  requisite  funds  and 
constructing  the  authorised  railways,  they 
were  to  be  entitled  to  charge,  within  certain 
limits,  such  and  such  fares.  It  must  also  be 
acknowledged  to  bo  quite  within  their  legal 
powers  to  combine  to  raise  those  fares,  just 
as  it  is  on  the  part  of  workmen  to  combine 
to  raise  the  rate  of  wages.  Oonsiderable 
allowance  must  also  be  made  for  the  difficul- 
ties and  obstructions  which  railway  enterprise 
bas  h/vd  to  encounter  through  our  incoherent 
system  of  legislation^  which  bas  had  the 
effect  of  enhancing  the  cost  of  railways,  and 
led  to  such  a  griervous  waste  of  shareholders' 
money.  For,  however  much  we  may  blame 
the  railway  companies  for  suddenly  raising 
their  tariff,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
in  doing  so  th^y  have  the  authority  of  the 
veiy  same  Parliament  which  led  them  on  the 
ro»d  to  ruin*  Of  the  three  railways  south  of 
the  Thames  which  have  recently  combined 
to  raise  their  fiires,  only  one  is  solvent^  the 
second  is  pauperised,  and  the  third  is  hopeless- 
ly bankrupt.  And  if  the  directors  of  those 
companies  think  that  they  will  be  enabled 
by  their  recent  measure  to  place  their  respee- 
tive  concerns  in  a  sound  financial  position, 
the  public  must  under  present  circumi^nccs 
be  content  to  abide  the  infiiction  until  better 
days  come  round. 

General  experience  is,  however,  quite 
against  the  theory  that  high  fares  will  in- 
crease net  receipts*  It  may  do  so  tempo- 
rarily, but  the  eventual  result  will  be,  that 
that  part  of  the  public  with  whom  daily 
travelling  is  a  necessity,  will  gradually  re- 
move into  lower  fare  districts,  whilst  a  serious 
check  will  be  given  to  tbose  building  ope- 
rations in  the  neighbourhood  of  stations, 
which  all  the  metropolitan  companies  have 
up  to  this  time  been  endeavouring  to   en- 
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cotir^6.  Bnt  tihefe  te  a  8(S)t  larger  ndm* 
ber  of  trarellers  with  whom  traT«Hing  is  not 
so  much  a  matter  of  necessity  eb  of  choice; 
and  ^ongh  these  may  be  tempts  to  travel 
by  a  moaerate  fere,  add  still  jsifii^  i*o  by  a 
low  fare,  they  will  certainly  not  be  tempted 
by  a  high  one.  lliey  will  simply  tefrain 
from  travelling  nnless  wheb  they  cannot 
avoid  it 

When  workmen  strike  for  a  rise  of  wages, 
they  assnme  that  l^e  money  Available  for 
wages  is  an  unlimited  quantity.  The  com- 
bining companies  seem  to  ns  to  h^ve  run 
into  precisely  the  same  error.  Th6  great 
bulk  of  traveller^  by  railway  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  not  rich  people,  but  people  of 
moderate  meats,  and  many  of  them  com* 
paratively  poor  people,  who  travel  third- 
class  because  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  more. 
When  the  average  suburban  resident  pays 
so  much  for  rent  and  taxes,  so  much  f>r 
clothing,  and  so  much  for  food,  tiiere  remains 
but  a  small  surphis  for  travelling  by  railway ; 
and  if  the  companies  raite  the  feres  25  or  60 
per  cent.,  the  inevitable  result  will  be,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Greenock  line,  that  many  of 
the  first-class  passengers  will  travel  second, 
and  second-class  travel  third,  while  a  still 
larger  number  of  third-class  passengers  will 
idtogether  disappear  from  the  trains.  In  the 
mean  time,  while  the  aouthern  companies  are 
engaged  in  trying  their  etperimetii,  and  sthn- 
ulating  by  their  policy  the  revival  of  recently 
abandoned  competing  schemes  in  their  re- 
spective districts,  let  us  Me  how  railwtfy  nuri>- 
ters  have  been  managed  abroad^ 

Foreign  govenimento  have  not  been  so  un- 
wise as  to  follow  the  exampfe  of  England. 
They  have  either  themselves  mikde,  or  pro^ 
moted  the  formation  of  railways,  on  a  settled 
and  definite  system.  Recognising  the  feet 
that  this  mode  of  ibtemal  communication  has 
superseded  nearly  every  other,  and  that  raft- 
ways  must  necessarily  engross  the  traflte  of 
the  districts  through  which  they  pass,  the 
governments  of  contraental  countries,  instead 
of  enoowagiHg  competition,  have  carefnlly 
provided  against  it ;  but  they  have,  at  the 
same  time,  taken  care  that  the  profits  of  work- 
ing the  monopoly  shall  be  secured  for  the 
public.  In  some  cases  they  have  themselves 
constructed  and  they  work  the  lines  at  tibe 
cost  and  for  the  benefit  of  Hie  public,  and  in 
others  they  concede  to  private  companies  the 
privilege  of  constructing  and  wotkiuff  the 
fines  authorised,  reserving  a  reversionary  inter- 
est in  them  as  pilblio  property ;  but  in  all 
cases  they  exercise  tlw  right  'of  firing  the 
feres  and  rates  of  the  trafilc  carried. 

Belgium  was  ^e  first  State  in  which  the 
construction  of  railways  was  first  adopted  as 
a  measure  of  public  policy.     The  merit  of 


eaily  recognising  them  as  the  tbost  e&ctiva 
means  of  national  intercommunication  be- 
longs to  Leopold,  late  King  of  the  Bdgigai ; 
and  although  his  sagaoity  in  thia  respect  haa 
hitherto  received  bat  slight  reoognitioDytke 
svecess  of  his  railway  poltoy  reaUy  eonatitotea 
one  of  the  chief  glories  of  his  reign.  Iioo* 
pold  had  scarcely  Dcen  installed  monarch  of 
his  new  kingdom  in  1831,  than  he  dirscted 
the  attention  of  his  ministers  to  the  constroo- 
tion  of  railways  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  developing,  the  resoarcea  of  IIm 
States  Even  in  En^and  at  tfaa:!  tiBae«"4ii« 
bvrthplaee  <^  th«  railway  awd  tiie  loconetivv 
— the  ektension  of  railways  was  enconntered 
by  obloquy,  denunciation,  and  resistance.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  Leopold  had 
considerable  difficulties  to  overcome  in  indao- 
ing  the  Chambers  to  adopt  Lis  views.  Rail* 
ways  were  among  the  newest  of  new  things; 
Od^ng  of  the  kind  waa  known  rn  Beigimn, 
where  a  locomotive  had  not  as  yet  been  seen ; 
and  soAe  of  the  rural  deputies  were  probftUy 
as  much  alarmed  0t  the  idea  of  fire-horses  nn* 
ning  through  their  qmet  fields  as  oqr  own  bo* 
oolic  popnlatioa  were  about  the  same  period. 
But  Le<^>old  had  no  such^  misgivings,  for  he 
had  seen  wi<ib  his  own  ^es  die  locomotire 
at  woi^  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
railway,  and  the  sight  had  made  an  impres- 
sion on  his  mind  that  was  never  effaced. 

The  first  measure  laid  before  the  Belgian 
Chambers  by  command  of  the  King,  waa  for 
a  single  line  of  railway  betwoen  An^erp 
and  Li^ge,  to  connect  me  principal  matin" 
feetnring  district  of  Belgium  with  its  ptia- 
oipal  seaport,  being  prsdsely  similar  io  its 
ot^eel  to  thilt  between  Liverpool  and  Ito- 
cheater,  by  which  it  was  doubtless  suggeslied* 
It  was  proposed  that  &e  line  should  ^  «on* 
stmoted  at  the  public  co^  and  that  the 
reqaisit^  fends  should  h«  raised  partly  by 
taxation  and  partly  by  k>iins.  The  Ej«g 
was  well  supported  by  his  ministers,  with  the 
able  M.  Rogieir  ^  thatr  head;  bat  the 
mearare  was  not  allowed  to  pass  withont 
oensiderable  opposition  Some  of  the  kad- 
ittg  deputies  were  of  cmioion  that  the  poli^ 
of  the  King  was  of  too  specalative  «ad 
ambitions  a  oharader ;  and  tiiey  urged,  not 
without  good  show  of  reason,  that  it  was 
inevpadient  ta  borden  Uie  young  kintfdoii 
with  ao  heavy  a  liability  before  it  bai  re- 
covered  from  the  effects  of  t^  revololioii 
through  whi<^  it  had  just  passed. 

But  the  King  and  hw  minkilers  peisevarad. 
Th^  resolved  to  inonr  the  probable  risk^ 
the  sfl^  of  th^  ooitain  good.  The  whrie 
sbfaetfie  nmlerweAt  revision  and  enlargement 
in  \\A  pasBi^  throa^  the  Ohambeis,  and 
not  only  was  the  original  Hne  from  Antwerp 
to  Li^e  conceded^  bnt,  by  the  date  of  pro- 
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mtilgfttion  of  the  law  of  tbe  Iti  of  Maj^ 
18S4y  powers  were  graoted  to  constnict  as 
alisotofit  complete  sjBtem  of  midn  lines  throogb- 
oat  Bekium,  ooe  extendiog  from  Antwerp 
oa  the  Scheldt  southward  to  Moos  on  the 
Frenck  frontier,  iDtersected  by  another  exr 
tending  from  OiteBd  on  the  North  Sea  east- 
ward to  Yerviera  on  the  Prussian  frontier, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  principal  towns 
aad  cities  of  the  kingdom  were  connected 
with  each  ethex.    The  Govomment  at  once 
took  steps  to  raite  the  necessary  funds  for 
the   prosecntioQ    of  the   works,  and  they 
wefe  carried  out  with  anch  promptitude  that 
the  first  portion  of  the  State  railway,  from 
Bmasels  to  Malines,  was  finished  and  opened 
for  traffic  on  the  5tb  of  May,  1835.    Sue* 
cessive  additions  were  afterwards  made  to 
tha  railway  sTstem  of  Bdgium,  until  even* 
tually  S47  miles  of  State  railway  wcxe  coi^ 
stnictedatatotalcoetofa,410,12dZ.  Besides 
the  State  lineS)  however,  concessions  were 
gfanted    by  Qovemment  to    private  cooh 
paniea  to  construct  900  additional  miles  of 
railway,  principally  bruiches,  of  which  11^ 
miles  are  at  present  worked  by  the  State 
and  783  by  the  companies  themselves,  mak- 
ing the  total  railway  accommodation  of  Bel- 
giom  1247  miles,  or  1  mile  of  railway  ibr 
eresj  10  square  miles  of  territory.     Even 
in  the  case  of  the  lines  constructed  by  pri- 
vate companies,  the  property  in  them  funda- 
mentally belongs  to  the  State,  which  merely 
sozieiiders  to  the  companies  for  a  limited 
period,  and  under  clearly  defined  couditioos, 
the    profits    derived   from    their  working; 
while  in  the  mean  time  the  share  and  loan 
capitals  of  the  compitnies  are  gradually  ab- 
sorbed under  a  system  of   amortisation  or 
redemption,  by  t£e  appropriation  of  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  yearly  receipts  for  that 
purpose,  so  that  the  nulways  shall  eventually 
become  t)ie   unburthened  property  of  the 
Stote. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  results  of  tha 
bold  policv  ad0{>ted  by  King  Leopold  in 
providing  K>r  his  kingdom — then  the  younj^est 
member  of  tbe  family  of  European  nations 
— a  system  oi.  railways  at  the  public  cost,  at 
a  time  when  other  nations  were  indifferent, 
if  act  actually  hostile  to  their  formation.  At 
tte  banning  of  the  enterprise,  the  prophets 
of  evil  were  in  tbe  ascendant  They  were 
^le  to  point  to  the  constantly  increasing 
aomual  deficit  on  the  working  of  the  lines. 
Excepting  in  the  year  1836,  when  there 
mm  t  gain  of  87^000  frames,  the  loss  went 
en  iaisreaiiiig  until  it  amounted  to  30  mil- 
lions of  frBin»  yttMiy.  Tbie  loss  was,  how- 
ever, more  apparent  than  real,  being  Princi- 
pe occasioued  by  the  payment  of  interest 
OB  unproductive  capital  while  the  lines  were 


still  under  coastamctioQ.  But  by  the  end 
of  1852,  the  State  railways  were  nearly  all 
made  and  at  work,  and  then  the  tide  began 
to  turn.  Vear  by  year  the  apparent  loss 
was  reduced,  until  at  length  not  onlv  was 
the  interest  oa  the  borrowed  money  all  paid, 
but  a  substantial  profit  was  shown  on  each 
year^  working.  In  1S58,  the  net  profit, 
after  providing  for  all  interest  and  out-goings, 
was  6^  per  cent  oa  the  capital  ezpendcKl ; 
ia  18110^  it  was  6^  per  cent. ;  and  now  it  is 
t  per  cent  Tbe  principal  of  the  debt  in- 
curred in  constructing  the  lines  is  in  course 
of  annual  reduction,  and  if  tbe  revenue  con- 
tinues to  increase  as  heretofore,  not  only 
will  all  the  Beigiau  railways  become  the 
onburthened  pro^rty  of  tha  Stale,  but  they 
will  cetiti&uie  w  ao  snail  degree  to  the 
peduetioa  of  the  ordinary  taxation  of  the 
country. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the 
working  of  the  Belgian  railways  produced 
their  usual  quickening  effects  upon  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country.  Agriculture,  manu- 
fbctares,  Md  eoDsmeree,  aH  felt  tiie  impulse 
given  io  them  by  the  improved  means  of 
oomaunieailion^  Wliile  the  bi^u  was  still 
yoan^  weak,  aud  straggling,  its  railways 
bound  it  logetfaer  and  made  it  strong — not 
Qoly  socially  bat  finanoialiy,  for  Belginn  had 
credit  on  evasy  BouiMi  In  illustration  of 
die  comaieicial  advances  made  by  the  coun- 
try sabseqimK  te  the  opening  of  the  State 
hnes,  it^ay  be  ment^iMsed  Uiat  the  mer- 
diandisa  tnimc  alone  increased  more  than 
flve-Md.  *  Indeed,  ei^ery  year'e  expenditure,' 
says  the  ^  Cetaple  Rendu  ^  of  1862, '  demon- 
stnitas  Ibat  t^  pa<)ri«lic  law  of  the  Ist  of 
May^  1884,  is  vrorthy  of  tbe  wannest  sympa- 
thies of  the  nation,  contrnuiiig  as  it  does  to 
take  the  very  fast  rank  among  the  sreat 
things  that  lisdependent  Belgium  has  heen 
enaUed  to  aeeompH^.'  These  w^ords  are 
Inlly  jostified  |  tine  experience  of  each  suc- 
ceeding year  bearing  witness  to  the  practical 
wisdom  of  Einv  Leopold  in  projecting  a  na- 
tionid  eystoM  or  raihrays  so  long  in  advance 
of  every  eihef  government,  and  to  the 
eoorage  and  statenaan^ip  of  his  ministers 
in  coabling  hkn  to  carry  his  designs  into 
effect 

The  success  which  attended  the  working 
of  the  Belgiunr  State  Hues  enabled  the 
€k>verament  from  time  to  time  to  reduce  the 
rates  and  6irea  on  the  goods  and  passengers 
enrried.  Ko  body  of  ^arehoMers  was  ag- 
grieved by  thja  amelioration,  which  -was  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
When  M.  Fassia«(,  Director-General  of  the 
Poste,  Railways,  and  Telegraphs  in  Belgium, 
was  asked  before  the  English  Royal  Com- 
mission, 'Does  experience  i^ow  the  cxpe- 
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dioncy  of   the    railways  belonging  to  the 
Go\rcrnnj€nt  ?  *  his  reply  was : — 

'  The  ezperieQce  obtained  in  B^gium  of  the 
working  by  the  State  of  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  railways  existing  in  that  country,  is  entire- 
ly in  favour  of  that  system.  The  results  are 
better  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  and  not- 
with^anding  thi«  superior  financial  resuH,  the 
lines  worked  by  the  State  are  these  kept  in 
the  best  order.  The  working  of  them  giTee 
the  greatest  satisfaotioQ  to  the  ooprunercitl 
world  and  to  the  pubUc  in  genera!,  as  regard^ 
regularity  of  conveyance,  cheapness  of  transits 
and  comfort  of  passengers.  The  State  not  be- 
ing solely  guided  by  the  prospect  of  financial 
gi&i,  bat  having  constantly  in  view  the  inter- 
est of  the  pubUo  which  tt  repressents,  is  in  a 
better  posinoa  than  private  eompanieB  to  intro- 
duce all  desirably  iMpnHrewBQta,  sot  only  as 
regards  the  e^&cient  perfonnaaoe  of  the  aer vioe) 
but  also  as  respects  the  costs  of  conveyance, 
without^  however,  altogether  disregarding  the 
increase  of  revenue  which  its  operations  mav 
bring  into  the  public  treasury.*  * 

Travellers  from  London  to  Brnssels  are 
readily  enabled  to  comparoi  tke  vocking  of 
the  Belgian  with  the  English  s^teaa.  lo 
making  the  journey  between  the  two  cittes, 
the  distance  travelled  on  Eiigliab  groand  is 
78  miles,  and  on  Belgian  89  mile&  On  the 
English  side  are  two  welktppoiated  railwaya, 
the  property  of  private  eompaoies,  both  ran* 
ning  trains  between  London  and  Dover^ 
each  with  its  separate  chairman  and  board 
of  directors,  .  general  manager,  Aaff,  and 
working  plant.  On  the  Belgian  iMe  it  a 
single  railway,  the  property  of  the.  nation^ 
worked  by  Government  officiak  responaibla 
to  the  Administration  £»r  the  time  being. 
Of  the  two  railways  on  the  English  side,  Uie 
one  most  recently  construoled  was  antfaoriaed 
by  Parliament  in  order  to  give  the  pabho  the 
benefit  of  *  eompetition '  bv  railway.  Bat 
Parliament  in  its  wisdom  aoes  not  seem  to 
have  provided  for  the  contingepey  of  the  new 
company  combining  with  the  c^d  one  and 
rendering  *  competition '  imfkessible.  The 
companies  hfive  combined,  aod  bow  tee  the 
advantage  which  the  pnblio  has  derived 
from  the  competitive  policy  so  mnch  £ti- 
voured  by  Parliament  First  take  express 
trains.  While  the  fare  by  both  the  Engliah 
lines  to  Dover,  for  78  miles,  is  20«.  first-class, 
and  15«.  second^ckss,  or  over  d<jf.  and  2}<i. 
per  mile  respectively,  the  ixcm  ohai^  by 
the  Belgian  State  railway  for  the  jonnsey  of 
89  miles  is  only  5«.  first-clais,  8a.  4^.  second- 
class,  and  2t.  M.  thircUeiaM,  or  leas  than 
seven^tcntbe  of  a  penny  pet  mHe  finfr^class, 
leas  than  five*tentha  of  a  penny  second-elassv 
and  a  little  more  than  three^oaths  of  a  penny 

♦  '  Royal  Commisalon  on  Railwajs ;     Appendices 
to  BfMeaet/  p.  IT.         ,  *^^ 


thipd-chiss,  or  about  bne-fonrth  the  rate  of 
travelling  in  England.  It  most,  however,  be 
added  that  while  the  English  railways  alk)w 
120  lbs.  of  Inggage  free  for  each  first-chn 
passenger,  and  100  lbs.  for  each  second-chnB, 
the  Belgian  railway  allows  only  25  Ho- 
fframmes,  equal  to  abotit  55  Iba.  firee,  charging 
for  all  above  that  weight  at  the  rate  of  su[  cen- 
times per  kilometre,  which,  on  120  lbs.  of  to- 
^l  l^gg^^  would  involve  an  addition  to  the 
Belgian  fare  between  Ostend  and  Bmaselsof 
about  5«.  per  passenger.  But  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  arrangement  is  entirely  in  favour  of 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  community,  aa  it  is 
only  the  richer  portion  who  carry  with  them 
large  .loads  of  personal  luggage,  and  it  is  bat 
reasonable  that  they  should  pay  for  their 
luxury.  In  the  ca^e  of  ordinary  trains,  tiic 
fare  charged  for  the  78  niiles  run  on  the  two 
English  lines  is  18^.  6(/.  first-class,  Ida.  fidL 
8econd*class,  and  6j.  M,  third-class,  while 
that  charged  for  the  89  miles  run  on  the 
Belgian  State  lino  is  equivalent  to  4r.  2rf. 
first-class,  2^.  9^(f.  second-class,  and  2r.  IrfL 
third-class.  Nor  is  there  so  much  difference 
in  the  speed  as  might  be  supposed.  The 
English  express  trains  perform  the  journey 
of  78  miles  in  two  hours,  and  the  ordinary 
trains  in  a  little  over  three  hours;  while  the 
Belgian  express  trains  perform  the  journey 
of  89  miles  in  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes, 
and  the  ordinary  train*  in  a  little  less  ftan 
four  hours. 

The  present  very  low  tariff  for  passengers 
on  the  Belgian  State  railways  has  only  been 
in  force  about  three  years,  though  before 
that  time  it  was  considerably  lower  than  in 
England.  The  recent  reduction  was  adopted 
chiefly  because  of  the  extraordinary  increase 
which  had  been  observed  to  follow  a  previous 
lowering  of  the  goods  tariff.  Not  only  wm 
the  commerce  of  the  country  greatly  promot* 
ed  by  it,  the  merchandise  traffic  having  in- 
creased 72  per  cent,  but  the  receipts  of  the 
State  railways  were  largely  augmented.  To 
quote  from  the  Report  of  M.  Vandcrstidideo, 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  to  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives  at  Brussels  on  the  7th 
March,  1865 :—  ^ 

*  Since  1856,  that  is  to  say  in  eight  years  :— 

'  1.  The  charges  on  goods  have  been  lowered 
on  an  average  of  28  per  cent. 

*2.  The  public  have  despatched  2,706,000 
tons  more,  while  they  have  economised  more 
than  20,000,000  francs  (800,0001)  on  the  cost 
of  carrifl^. 

'3.  The  public  treasury  has  realised  6,781,060 
francs  (231.2402.)  more^  after  haying  paid  the 
cost  of  working  and  the  ioterest  of  capital 

'Being  in  this  prosperous  situation,  the  Qot- 
ernment  have  asked  if  the  time  has  not  come 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  second  part  of  the 
problem  of  cheap  transport.    In  other  words, 
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whether  it  16  not  proper  U>  i^ply  to  the  eenriee 
of  pasBenfferB  the  pnnciples  whidi  hare  given 
8a<m  Miiafactory  reeolto  to  thiit  6f  gooda. 

'  The  €W>ytrnmeat  is  of  opinion  that  iacilitj 
aad  cheapness  of  trsyeUiog  are  in  principle  as 
firaitfiil  ofbenefito  to  sU  classes  of  society  as  the 
eooDomdcal  transport  of  goods  can  be  for  the 
ryroduoers  and  for  the  consumers.* 

The  recommeDdatioDS  contained  in  this 
Report  were  nnanimonsly  adopted  bj  the 
Chamber,  and  hence  the  low  rate  of  passen- 
ger feres  now  in  force  on  the  State  railways 
of  Belgium.  As  in  the  case  of  goods,  a 
lower  proportionate  rate  ia  chaiged  for  long 
distances  than  for  shorty  the  Government 
beang  of  opinion  that  a  redaction  should  be 
made  in  the  fare  as  a  corapensadoB  for  the 
longer  distance  thmt  has  to  be  travelled. 
Yet  even  in  the  case  of  tho  shorter  passenger 
trafiSc,  the  fares  are  much  lower  on  the  aver- 
age than  in  England. 

The  policy  so  early  adopted  by  Belgium 
with  reference  to  the  construction  and  work- 
ing of  railways,  had  an  important  influence 
on   the  other    Earopeau  Uovemments,  by 
whom  its  example  was  shortly  after  generally 
followed.    In  some  cases,  the  State,  as  in 
Belgium,  took  the  initiative,  projecting  and 
constructing  the  railways,  and  retaining  the 
working  of  them  in  their  own  hands ;  in 
others,  the  plans  of  the  proposed  lines  were 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Ministers 
af  State,  and   concessbns  were  granted  to 
private  companies  to  construct  and  work 
them  Bohjeci  to  the  control  and  i^proval  of 
Oovemmeut    Thos,  of  the   8777  miles  of 
railway  open  in  Prussia,  950  miles  were  con- 
structed at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  are 
worked  by  a  Qoverament  staff;  877   miles 
were  constrncted  by  private  companies  under 
concessions,  and  are  also  worked  by  Govern- 
meat;    1950  miles  were    constructed  and 
are  worked  by  private  companies.    In  1863, 
the  State  lines  yielded  a  profit  of  7}  per  cent 
on  the  capita]  expended  in  their  construc- 
tion ;  the  other  lines  worked  by  the  Govern- 
ment yielded  5  per  cent;  and  the  lines  worked 
by  the  private  companies  8|  per  cent,  though 
some   companies,  such  as  the  Magdeburg- 
Halberstadt,  have  divided  over  20  per  cent 

In  obtaining  the  concession  of  these  rail- 
ways, there  has  been  none  of  that  wasteful 
expenditure  which  has  been  the  opprobrium 
of  British  rwlway  enterprise.  As  M.  Mul- 
vaoy  stated  before  the  recent  Commission, 
'tw  various  expenses  of  one  class  and  an- 
other accompanying  the  passing  of  railway 
hOls  in  this  conntry  before  a  sod  was  dug, 
wonld  amount  to  sometl^ing  very  nearly  like 
the  cost  of  the  whole  Prussian  railway  sys- 
tem.' *    Besides  the  cheap  original  cost  of 

*  'Boysl  Commission  on  RaQways :  Bvidsiioe» '  p.  6T. 


the  Prussian  hues,  care  has  been  taken  to 
prevent  their  depreoiation  as  a  property  by 
the  eotting  up  of  competition  between  rival 
Ikies.  Tbe  Govcimment  holds  in  its  own 
control  the  flxitig  of  the  Aires,  and  sees  to  it 
thait  they  are  sufficiently  low  to  suit  the 
means  of  the  travelliiig  public,  and  espeoially 
of  the  poorer  classes.  But  competition  h 
expressly  prohibhed;  and  by  an  enactment 
ki  the  orifinal  iaw  promulgated  with  respect 
Id  tb«  eoMtnifetion  of  railways,  it  is  clearly 
laid  down  that  no  new  fine  is  to  be  conceded 
by  the  Minister  whidh  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  competitive  line.  This  provision  is  doubt- 
lees  intended  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
property  against  the  time  when  the  raHwayt 
revert  to  we  State ;  for  in  the  case  of  the 
Hnee  oonstrueted  ii«id  worked  by  privftte 
companies,  it  is  required  that  they  shall  levv 
a  tax  varying  from  one-twentieth  to  one-fiftk 
of  the  net  earnings  for  tlie  redemption  of  the 
share  capital,  after  which  these  lines- also 
become  the  absolute  prbperty  of  the  na- 
tion. 

The  same  polieyhas  been  adopted  in  Hftn* 
over;  Brunswick)  Hesse^Darmstadt,  Wurtem- 
burg,  Baden,  and  most  of  the  other  German 
States ;  in  some  of  which  the  railways  con- 
tribute largely  towards  the  public  revenue. 
Thus  i»  ^Mkn  the  State  railways  yield  a 
profit  upon  the  capital  expended  on  them  of 
not  less  than  15  per  cent  The  financinl 
condition  of  Austria  not  having  been  such 
as  to  emMe  its  Government  to  rAise  money 
direct  fbr  the  construction  of  railways,  con- 
cessioiiB  have  been  granted  to  companies  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  ninety  years,  the  Gov- 
ernment meanwhile  guaranteeing  a  certain 
rate  of  interest  as  an  inducement  to  capital- 
ists to  invest  in  the  undertakings.  By  this 
Bieans,  8694  miles  of  Austrian  railway  have 
been  constrncted,  which  at  present  yield  an 
average  profit  of  7^  per  cent  on  tho  working. 
The  Government  have  reserved  the  right, 
when  the  profits  exceed  15  per  cent.,  of 
making  reductions  in  tiie  tolls  authorised  by 
the  oonoeseien ;  and  at  the  end  of  ninety 
years,  the  property  in  the  railways  and  their 
appurtenances  passes  absolutely  to  the 
State. 

The  railway  policy  of  Fwmco  has  been  of 
a  somewhat  similar  character.  When  publio 
railways  were  first  intnodnced  in  that  country 
in  1896,  the  Government  undertook  to  assist 
in  their  formatioii  by  granting  sums  in  aid, 
and  by  constructing  the  earthworks  and 
bridgea.  The  French  lines  are  for  the  most 
part  leased  to  six  great  companies  for  a 
period  of  ninety-wine  years^  during  which  a 
ftrod  is  reserved  firom  the  traffic  receipts  for 
redemption  of  the  capital,  after  which  the 
lines  become,  as  in  the  case  of  the  German 
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r^ilfnijs,  the  absolute  proMvty  of  the  9U(6» 
Meanwhile,  in  return  for  the  assistance  origi* 
lii^lly  granted  Uj  the  Government  the  com* 
panies  are  required  to  earry  the  nails, iree» 
•^  in  Gernianjy  and  tp  carry  the  military 
and  public  f  mploy^s  at  very  low  rates.  Tbie 
oonapanies  have  also  to  submit  to  the  coi^qI 
exercised  by  Governpieflt  over  the  mtea 
and  fares  charged  for  all  clnsaes  of  traffic, 
besides  paying  a  tax  of  10  per  oent,  on  tbeir 
gross  receipts*  Bat  as  the  carry  iag  monopoly 
of  the  companies  is  rigidly  protected,  and  e« 
BO  copapetitivelioes  are  conceded^  nor  aiore 
railways  conetruotod  tha^  are  considered 
Beeea»ary  for  the  adequate  accommodation 
of  the  pubUc,  nearly  all  the  French  cooh 
paaies  pay  large  dividends  to  their  proprietore» 

On  comparing  the  pablic  service  of  rail* 
i^ays  at  home  and  ajbroad,  it  may  be  stated 
generally  that  in  England  travelling  is  quicker 
and  dearer,  abroad  it  ia  alower,  cheaper,  and 
safer.  Our  lines  ar^  crowded  witb  light 
iaet-ranning  trains;  the  traine  ran  abroad 
are  fewer,  but  they  are  much  better  filled* 
Hence  the  foreign  receipts  per  train  are  con- 
aiderab^  greater,  while  their  working  ex- 
penses ave  less  than  oars  by  about  2&  pel 
cent  In  France  the  repeipts  of  the  pa^ 
^enffer  trains  average  10a»  2d»  per  mile^.f^ 
egamst  5«.  3^.  in  Sngland ;  and  allowing 
h^  working  expenses,  the  net  profit  in  the 
OAe  case  is  Qs.  5d^  and  in  the  other  only  2& 
9(L  Mr.  Seymour  GUrke,  when  belbre  the 
Commission,  sumnaed  up  the  realbna  why 
foreign  lines  are  worked  cheaper  than  £i^ 
liah  in  these  word# ;  *  Fewer  trains,  loss  wear 
a«d  tear,  and  slower  speed.' 

In  England,  more  regard  is  paid  to  expresa 
high*priced  traffic,  and  abroad  to  cheap  third 
and  £>«rth*clafis  traffic,  which  is  ibond  to  be 
the  most  productive.  In  Belgium  even  the 
express  trains  oarry  third-claai  paseengere; 
while  in  France,  and  espeeially  in  Gem^any, 
much  greater  llacilitiea  than  in  England  ar^ 
given  to  the  lower  class  of  paasengera.  There 
oompan^vely  £»w  per^ns  travel  firsi-class-^ 
'only  prinoes»  fools,  and  EiugUshmen,*  as 
the  saying  goes ;  SO  per  cent  of  the  Ger- 
oaan  passengers  being  of  the  third  and  fourth 
class.  Yet  the  charge  for  first-class  p^seen^ 
gers  in  Prussia  and  the  German  States  gen- 
eraiiy,  is  very  moderate^  bein^  only  at  the 
rate  of  tkree-haifpence  per  mile^  while  sec- 
ond^ais  is  a  penny,  third-class  three-fAr* 
^iag%  and  foarth-ch»8  three-^ightha  of  a 
penny*  Betorju  tickets  are  also  granted  on 
the  Praaeian  railways  at  very  low  rates. 

It  wiU  thue  be  observed  that  the  policy  of 
Qontinental  Govemmants  with  reference  to 
railways  has  been  entirely  different  to  that 
h^aretofore  pursued  in  thia  eojontry.  Here, 
private  companies  have  had  to  oetntead^  at 


grei^  coat>  fet  the  privily  of  oonatraeting 
and  working  the  aatiowu  highways;  bot^ 
once  obtained,  the  privilege  naa  proved  of 
comparatively  small  advantage  to  them,  for 
they  have  always  been  open  to  attack.  One 
of  the  favourite  ideas  of  English  statesmen— 
but  without  a  particle  of  statesmanship  in  it 
— has  been  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
publi(?  that  there  should  be  free  competitioD 
oetwoen  railway  companies ;  and  with  dut 
view  duplicate  Knes — whether  got  xip  by 
schemeirs,  contractors,  or  bonA  fide  com- 
panies— have  been  authorised  and  conatructed 
Hi  all  directions.  Then,  veering  about,  our  leg- 
fslators  have  granted  powers  enabling  the  com- 
peting companies  to  amalgamate,  or  to  enter 
into  combinations  for  the  purpose  of  preTenthig 
competition,  by  which  the  benefits  ori^nallv 
promised  have  been  completely  nuiKfied, 
There  has  thus  been  a  great  waste  of  eapittd 
in  parliamentary  contests  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  unnecessarily  expensive  lines  of 
railway ;  and  while  some  of  the  companies 
have  been  reduced  to  bankruptcy,  and  all 
have  been  more  or  less  impoverished,  the 
result  to  tlie  public  is  that  they  have  to  pay 
more  for  travelliRg  by  railway  in  England 
than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  In  a 
word,  railway  construction  has  proceeded 
more  slowlv  and  profitablr  abroad,  more 
rapidly  and  ruinousFy  at  home.  Foreign 
Governments  have  only  authorised  such  lines 
to  be  nuide  from  time  to  time  as  were  required 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  Thus 
the  capital  invested  was  rendered  productive, 
while  waste  was  avoided ;  and  part  of  the 
profit  vras  returned  to  l^e  public  in  the  form 
of  the  low  fares  at  which  they  were  enabled 
to  travel.  Whereas,  here,  under  the  so- 
called  *  coippetitive  *  system,  where  the  lines 
have  been  so  much  more  costly,  and  so  many 
more  expensive  lines  have  been  made  than 
are  necessary,  the  companies  are  poorer,  the 
service  is  dearer,  and  the  prospects  of  incre»Med 
advantage  to  the  public  are  considerably  more 
remote. 

The  different  fight  in  which  railways  are  re- 
garded by  l^e  public  abroad  and  at  home  is 
very  striking.  There}  railways  and  their 
owners  are  regarded  as  public  benefttctoTs: 
here,  they  are  regarded  very  much  in  the 
light  of  public  enemies. 

'  The  two  systems,'  said  Mr.  Stewart  per- 
merly  of  the  London  and  North- Western  Kail- 
way]  '  are  totally  different.  One  repre8ent|  s 
system  of  imrestricted  oompetitioQ,  leMfoR 
oocasionally  to  wtBcy  great  inconyenience  and 
injuatioe  to  indi^daala;  earned  on,  as  reepeots 
ourrent  transactioDS,  without  regard  to  0(Mn* 
mercial  principle,  imd  too  often  with  a  view 
only  to  meat  a  settlement  with  a  competitor; 
producing  disturbance  and  much  inconvenience 
to  the  general  traffic,  and  also  aerious  injury  to 
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in^Tidaftls,  localities,  tod  ports; — whereas 
Abroad  the/  have  a  system  based  on  monopoly, 
regolaied  by  the  State  with  a  view  to  Uie 
avoidauce  of  those  evils ;  a  system,  in  fact, 
under  which  practical  eflfect  is  given  to  the  in- 
tentions of  Cardweirs  Act*  ♦ 

Ag»in,  Sir  Rowland  Ilill  also  observed  : — 

*  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  injustice  in- 
flicted in  various  ways  on  the  companies  is  too 
often  retaliated  upon  individuals.  No  one  can 
fiul  to  be  struck  with  the  great  amount  of  pub- 
lic dissatisfaction  on  the  subjeot  of  railway 
maaagement,  of  which  not  a  little  has  come 
before  u.^  in  evidence.  And  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  are  points  and  occasions  on  which 
complaint  is  well  founded.'  t 

Abroad,  railways  are  worked  after  a  care- 
fully defined  system,  which  applies  alike  to 
all  towns  and  districts  and  classes  ;  here  they 
seem  to  be  managed  after  no  settled  policy, 
the  rates  and  fares  being  lowered  in  some  dis- 
tricts and  raised  in  others^  according  to  ca- 
price, or.  the  shifting  views  of  directors.  Hence 
a  chronic  state  of  public  irritation,  and  fre- 
quent active  local  outbreaks  against  the  rail- 
way monopoly.  The  appearance  of  a  single 
letter  of  complaint  against  railways  in  ^Tbe 
Times'  will  at  any  time  evoke  a  howling 
cborns  of  complaints  from  all  tlie  other 
papers;  and  such  is  the  prevalent  feeling 
against  railway  companies,  that  they  will 
knowingly  submit  to  fraud  and  imposition 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  appearing  befl>re 
JQries,  knowing  the  almost  certainty  of  an 
adverse  verdict  whenever  an  opportunity 
presents  itself  for 'serving  them  out.' 

The  recent  increase  of  passenger  fares  by 
tiie  combination  of  the  three  companies 
south  of  the  Thames  has  already  formed  the 
subject  of  much  public  discussion ;  but  the 
coroplauits  of  the  ooramereial  community  as 
to  tllc  rates  charged  by  railway  for  oonvey- 
aftee  of  goods  between  different  places  have 
as  yet  received  comparatively  little  attention. 
It  may  be  promised  that  under  the  Belgian 
system  of  merchandise  traffic,  although  the 
tariff  per  mile  decreases  in  proportion  as  the 
distance  increases,  the  rates  charged  apply  to 
the  whole  kingdom  alike  without  respect  of 
person  or  place.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  as- 
certaining, from  the  Belgian  Book  of  Tariffs, 
what  the  rate  is  to  any  station.  The  index 
shows  it  at  a  glance.  Such  a  station  is  at 
sticb  a  distance  from  the  starting  point ;  you 
Icn^  that  for  that  distance  the  price  is  so 
mudn,  with  the  addition  of  an  invariable  ter- 
minal charge  for  loading  and  unloading. 
The  system  is  uniform ;  it  is  based  on  just 
and  definite  principles;  and  it  works  to  the 
eatiTe  siitisfiiction  of  t^  public 
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The  t^HiSi  of  tbt»  Bnglish  companies,  •n 
the  contrary,  present  tb«  greatest  anomalies. 
They  fliake  distinctioBs  between  persons  and 
between  places.  They  ^f^e  largo  customers 
at  a  lower  price  than  they  serve  small  ones  ; 
granting  ^>ecial  low  rates  to  the  former, 
while  Uie  latter  have  to  pay  high  rates, 
according  to  the  published  tariff;  theall^^ 
tendency  of  this  practice  being  to  crush  the 
small  dealers  and  eoneenlrate  trade  in  the 
hands  of  Urge  firms.  But  the  great  griev- 
ance is  in  the  servioe  of  particular  towns,  in- 
land and  seaport.  The  rate  charged  per  ton 
per  mile  between  different  phueas  on  the  same 
line  will  sometimes  be  found  to  vary  as  ranch 
as  200  per  cent  The  Liverpool  merchants 
complain  of  a  combination  of  the  railways 
temrinating  at  that  port,*nnder  which  rates 
are  levied  on  goods  which  place  thom  at  a 
great  disadvantage  compared  with  other 
ports.  For  instance^  the  rate  charged  for 
timber  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  is 
d^ef.  per  ton  per  mile,  and  between  Sunder- 
land and  Manchester  it  is  only  4ths  of  a 
penny;  between  Liverpool  and  Penistown 
9^f€Lt  and  between  Hull  and  Penistown  1^.; 
between  Liverpool  and  Stockport  Sd^  and 
between  Grimsby  and  Stockport  1|<^  There 
is  also  a  great  ineqaality  in  the  rates  charged 
by  the  railway  companies  for  the  conveyaaca 
of  corn,  salt,  and  othnr  oommoditiesy  between 
the  seaports  and  the  inland  towns.  Thos^ 
the  rate  for  corn  between  Liverpool  and 
MsBcbester  was,  until  very  recently,  8«.  id. 
per  ton  for  thiny-two  miles  (since  reduced  to 
6s,  Si.),  while  from  Gloucester  to  Birming- 
ham, fifty-Uiree  miles,  it  is  only  5#.  6i.  From 
Liverpool  to  Derby,  ninety-two  miles,  the 
rate  is  15«.  per  ton  ;  and  from  Gloucester  to 
Derby»  ninety-nine  miles,  it  is  only  Is.  Qd. 

But  while  the  Liverpool  merchants  com- 
plain of  the  advantages  given  to  UuU  and 
other  ports  in  respect  of  lower  mileage  rates 
for  timber,  corn,  and  sugar,  the  UuU  mer- 
chants on  tlieir  part  complain  of  the  favourit- 
ism shown  by  the  North-£astern  Company 
to  ports  of  their  own  on  the  east  coast  For 
instance,  they  complain  that  the  rate  from 
Ty no  Dock,  below  Newcastle,  to  Leeds,  1 04 
miles,  and  from  Ilartlepool,  aevcnty-two 
miles,  is  no  more  than  the  rate  from  Hull  to 
Leeds,  fifty  miles.  They  allege  that  the  arbi- 
trary power  exercised  by  the  railway  compa* 
nies  of  fixing  a  lower  mileage  rate  to  and 
from'  the  ports  situated  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  inland  towns,  operates  most  preju* 
dicially  against  Hull,  by  abstracting  its  trade, 
and  depriving  it  of  those  natural  advantages 
which  it  possesses  as  a  port.  They- say,  fix 
the  rate  at  what  y.on  think  proper,  but  let  it 
be  an  equitable  and  unifonn  mileage  rate: 
lihis  will  be  fair  to  all  parties,  and  for  the  in- 
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terest  of  trade  generally  as  well  a»  of  the 
companies  themaelree. 

There  are,  however,  still  greater  anomalies 
in  the  rates  charged  for  conveyance  of  goods 
between  inland  towns.  For  example,  the 
rate  for  hardware  between  Birmingham  and 
London  is  27«.  6<f.  a  ton,  whereas  between 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  a  less  distance, 
it  is  40«.;  and  between  Birmingham  and 
Newcastle,  which  is  twice  the  distance  of 
Sheffield,  it  is  only  85i.  So  also  with  sngar. 
Between  Liverpool  and  Leeds  the  railway  rate 
is  8J<Z.  per  ton  per  mile,  between  Greenock 
and  Leeds  1^.,  and  between  Glasgow  and 
Manchester  only  Jrf.  Between  Glasgow  and 
Birmingham,  sngar  is  carried  at  the  rate  of 
8*.  8rf.  per  100  miles,  and  between  London 
and  Birmingham*  at  the  rate  of  19».,  2rf.  per 
'  100  miles!  The  London  merchants,  like  tliose 
•  of  Liverpool  and  Hnll,  may  cry  out  against 
fhis  state  of  things,  bnt  they  are  powerless. 
The  railway  companies  can  charge  what 
rates  they  think  proper  within  the  maximum, 
which  is  invariably  high ;  and  it  is  thus 
!n  their  power,  by  means  of  differential 
rates,  to  ruin  the  trade  of  one  place  and 
'  enrich  that  of  another,  and  in  a  great  meas- 
nre  to  regulate  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of 
commodities  in  any  particnlar  locality.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  mention  that  one  effect 
of  tne  very  low  rates  charged  for  the  convey- 
ance of  sugar  from  the  north  to  the  sooth 
has  been  to  stimulate  the  sugar-rcflning  trade 
of  Glasgow  into  unusual  activity,  and  at  the 
qme  time  ahnost  to  extinguish  that  of 
1  ndon. 

The  defence  of  the  railway  companies  is, 
that  it  is  their  interest  to  carry  as  much  traf- 
fic as  possible  at  remunerative  rates.  When 
they  can  get  three  pence  per  ton  they  will 
charge  that  rate,  but  when  they  cannot  they 
will  carry  for  a  farthing  a  ton,  or  any  rate 
that  will  leave  them  a  margin  of  profit  how- 
ever small.  Where  competition  really  exists, 
as,  for  instance,  by  sea  or  canal,  they  must 
necessarily  carry  at  rates  considerably  with- 
in their  maximum,  or  not  carry  at  all.  The 
general  managers  defend  this  course,  and 
they  insist  that  the  public  generally  are  gain^ 
ers  by  the  competition  between  the  railway 
companies  and  steam  or  canal-boats,  while 
trade  is  stimulated  into  activity  in  new  quar- 
ters. At  the  same  time  the  railway  compa- 
nies compete,  not  because  they  like  it,  but 
because  they  cannot  help  it;  and  they  ac- 
knowledge that  they  put  a  stop  to  it  wher- 
ever practicable.  Thus  nearly  all  the  canals 
have  become  amalgamated  with  the  railways 
or  be'en  arranged  with  so  as  to  prevent  com- 
petition; artcfon  such  arrangements  being 
effected  the  rates  have  at  once  been  raisedl 
It  is  not,  however,,  possible  to  buy  up  tbo 


great  water-roads  by  sea,  and  hence  the 
principal  competition  railways  now  have  to 
encounter  is  with  the  steamboat  companies, 
which  effectually  keep  down  the  rates  at  all 
points,  where  communication  by  sea  is  prac- 
ticable. But  even  in  those  inland  districts 
in  which  the  railway  companies  poMess  a 
monopoly  of  the  traffic,  the?  allege  that 
it  is  their  interest  so  to  regulate  t£s  rate? 
and  accommodation  as  to  produce  the  laig- 
est  amount  of  remunerative  traffic  posaible. 
And  with  respect  to  the  carriage  of  sugar 
between  Glasgow  and  Birmingham  at  the 
rate  of  a  penny  a  ton  per  mile,  while  the 
charge  between  London  and  Birmingham  is 
2^.,  they  say  that  they  merely  offer  such  a 
rate  as  will  secure  the  traffio,  and  the  distance 
being  so  much  greater  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other,  they  have  necessarily  to  make 
the  proportionate  rate  per  mile  so  mndi  the 
lower.  Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  gist  of 
the  defence  of  the  railway  companies.. 

One  thing  is  clear  from  the  evidence  ad- 
duced before  the  Commission — that  the 
policy  of  protecting  the  poblic  against  higb 
lares  and  rates  by  encouraging  compedtion 
between  railway  companies  has  completely 
broken  down.  Tlie  immense  superiority  of 
railways  over  every  other  means  of  com- 
munication, secured  for  them,  so  soon  as 
constructed  and  opened,  a  monopoly  of  the 
traffic  of  their  re4>ectiv6  districts.  While 
the  country  was  as  yet  comparatively  unoc- 
cupied, it  was  possible  to  put  a  restramt  on 
the  monopoly  thus  created  by  granting  new 
and  competing  lines,  and  new  monopolies 
were  accordingly  created  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  original  monopoly.  But,  after 
great  waste,  and  confusion,  and  lossi,  this 
process  came  to  an  end  when  the  eountrj 
became  filled  with  railways.  For  to  soon  as 
the  wastefulness  of  competition  came  to  be 
recognised — one  company  ruining  another 
by  running  at  competing  fares — ^the  separate 
monopolies  combined  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  it  wherever  practicable,  rar- 
liament  itself  granted  the  requisite  powers 
for  the  purpose,  and  tiins  hundreds  of  in- 
dependent and  competing  lines  were  extin- 
guished by  the  proeess  of  amalgamataon. 
And  the  position  in  which  we  now  find  oor- 
selves  is  this,— *that  railway  competition  is  in 
a  great  measure  at  an  end,  and  the  eontrol 
and  management  of  the  internal  commonica- 
tions  of  the  country,  the  conveyance  g^  pas- 
sengers and  merchandise  and  mineral^  has 
by  amalgamation  and  combiBation  become , 
established  as  a  great  loonopoly,  worked  by 
private  companiea  for  their  own  interest,  and 
with  no  check  whatever  on  their  action  ex* 
cept  that  of  Parliament  and  public  opinion. 

The"^  oiQ  be  tio  donbt  thut  the  idea  on 
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whidi  ParliameDt  originally  set  out^  of  alk)w* 
ing  private  individu^- to  project,  coDstruct, 
and  retain  as  their  absolute  property  the  na- 
tional highways  Mid  the  right  of  working 
tbem  for  their  sole  profit^  was  shortsighted 
and  foolish ;  and  that  the  theory  thea  enter- 
taioed  of  applying  the  principles  of  free  trade 
to  railways  was  sXscird  in  the  highest  degree. 
For  the  railway  is  essentially  of  the  nature 
of  a  moni^poly,  with  which  anything  like  fi^e 
competition  ia  impossible.  Kailways  have 
superseded  nearly  ever^  other  method  of 
conveyance.  The  old  highways  continue  to 
exists  it  is  tfue, — the  *ways  from  town  to 
town'  which  were  *ooinmon  to  all  the 
King's  subjects,' — ^but  mail-coaches,  stage- 
coaches, and  all  other  modes  of  conveyance, 
have  long  since  been  banished  from  them, 
and  the  only  great  highways  now — no  longer 
public  property,  but  private — are  the  rail- 
ways. *•  A  railway,'  says  John  Stuart  Mill,* 
*  is  in  a  great  degree  a  private  monopoly; 
and  a  Oovernment  which  concedes  such 
monopoly  unreservedly  to  a  private  company, 
dioes  mtieh  the  same  thing  as  if  it  allowed  an 
individual  or  an  a^ociation  to  levy  any  tax 
they  choose,  for  their  own  benefit,  on  all  the 
malt  produced  in  the  country,  or  on  all  the 
eotton  imported  into  iu'  This,  however,  has 
been  done  in  England ;  and  the  way  in  which 
it  has  been  done — so  strongly  in  contrast 
with  the  poli^  pursued  by  ^Igiuoo,  Prussia, 
and  other  continental  Governments — has  al- 
ready been  productive  of  many  evils,  and  is 
likely,  if  not  remedied  by  legislation,  to  be 
productive  of  many  more. 

The  evidence  given  before  the  Commis- 
sioners bv  the  leading  railway  authorities 
was  unanimous  as  to  &e  foilure  of  competi- 
tion to  promote  the  public  interests.  The 
public  may  have  obtained  a  temporary  ad- 
vantage during  the  existence  of  competition, 
while  the  companies  were  impoverishing 
themselves  by  running  against  each  other  at 
low  &res ;  but  eventually  they  suffered  very 
much  in  proportion  to  the  poverty  to  which 
the  companies  had  reduced  themselves  by 
the  process.  One  of  the  effects  of  that  com- 
petition is,  that  many  of  them  are  now  en- 
deavouring to  recoup  themselves  for  their 
loss  at  the  public  expense,  and  hence  the 
rite  of  rates  and  fares  in  .most  of  the  districts 
served  by  distressed  railways. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
public  interest  is  promoted  by  the  construc- 
tion of  lines  whether  the  working  of  them  be 
proltable  to  their  owners  or  not  When 
they  do  not  pay,  the  loss  falls  on  the  share- 
holders in  the  first  place,  but  on  the  public 
in  the  long  run.    'I  believe  that  it  is  the 
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greatest  curse  to  any  district,'  said  Mr.  Sher- 
riff  before  the  Commission,  *  to  have  a  rail- 
way coinpany  that  does  not  pay  a  fair  divi- 
dend.* When  dividends  are  diluted,  or  M 
to  zero,  the  public  are  worse  served ;  the 
road  and  the  rolling  stock  become  necessarily 
depreciated;  travelling  becomes  more  dan- 
gerous ;  rates  and  fares  are  raised ;  and  every 
Hnprovement  in  accommodation  demanded 
by  the  public  is  rigidly  questioned  and  tar- 
dily conceded.  Mr.  Uawkwell  holds  that 
competition  has  even  tended  to  make  rates 
higher  as  well  as  dividends  lower.  The 
opening  of  a  competing  line  has  usually  been 
followed,  sooner  or  later,  by  arrangements 
between  the  companies  intended  to  compete, 
on  which  there  has  been  an  immediate  rise 
of  rates  above  the  former  standard, — for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  there  are  two  capitals 
on  which  interest  has  to  be  paid,  and  two 
lines  that  have  to  be  worked  to  accommo- 
date the  same  traffic,  instead  of  one  capital 
and  one  line.  Mr.  Harrison  says, '  There  is 
not  a  single  instance  at  the  present  moment 
where  a  line  has  been  granted  upon  the 
ground  of  affording  competition  where  that 
competition  exists.'  *  By  granting  two  lines 
instead  of  one,  the  ability  to  reduce  the  fares 
is  lessened;  whereas,  had  one  line  carried 
the  traffic  instead  of  two,  the  carrying  com- 
pany could  well  have  afforded  to  make  a 
kurge  reduction  in  the  fares. 

While  such  are  the  views  of  the  railway 
managers  as  to  the  injuriousness  of  competi- 
tioui  they  are  still  more  decided  as  to  the 
advantages  of  amalgamation.  For  by  amal- 
gamation on  a  large  scale  competition  in 
urea  between  companies  is  effectually  got 
rid  of;  the  only  com})etition  that  remains 
being  that  of  service  of  trains  in  districts 
which  are  worked  by  more  companies  than 
one.  Mr.  Harrison  pointed  to  the  good  ef- 
fects of  amalgamation  in  the  case  of  the 
North-Eastern  Railway,  the  largest  amalga- 
mated company  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  lines  of  twenty-five  different 
companies,  now  amalgamated  into  one  rail- 
way 1200  miles  in  length,  worked  by  one 
staff  and  one  board  of  directors  instead  of  by 
twenty-five  several  staffs  directed  by  twenty- 
five  boards.  The  result  has  been  the  more 
effective  working  of  the  amalgamated  rail- 
way at  less  cost,  with  advantage  to  the 
shareholders  in  the  form  of  improved  divi- 
dends,  and  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  re- 
duced rates  and  fares,  as  well  as  greater  safe- 
ty. ^  Every  fresh  amalgamation,'  said  Mr. 
Harrison,  '  has  added  to  the  development  of 
the  traffic.  We  have  improved  from  being 
a  non-paying  line  to  paying  six  per  cent.     I 
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am  quite  satisfied  now,  after  several  years' 
experience,  of  the  benefit  of  amalgamation.'* 
So  also  in  the  cases  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  and  Midland  railways,  both 
of  which  have  absorbed  many  smaller  and 
originally  competing  companies.  Capt 
Huish,  for  many  years  general  manager  of 
the  former  company,  stated  that  in  his 
opinion  amalgamation  had  always  proved  a 
benefit  to  the  companies  and  the  pnolic,  that 
it  *  produced  harmony  of  action,  economy  of 
working,  certainty  of  regulation,  and  fecility 
of  transit.' 

Such  having  been  the  acknowledged  ad- 
vantages of  amalgamations,  the  question  has 
been  asked — Why  not  carry  out  the  princi- 
ple? There  are  now  more  than  400  distinct 
railway  companies  in  the  kingdom,  governed 
by  3400  directors  and  leading  oflSciaTs,  which 
would  doubtless  be  much  more  economically 
and  effectively  managed  under  a  more  con- 
centrated system.  But  bere  the  railway 
managers  are  by  no  means  unanimous.  One 
thinks  that  all  the  lines  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  fall  into  four  or  five  large  groups;  another 
that  furthei^ amalgamations  are  desirable,  but 
should  only  be  carried  out  while  companies 
are  prospering ;  a  third,  that  amalgamations 
have  already  gone  suflSciently  fkr ;  while  all 
are  opposed  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  rail- 
ways into  one  system,  and  especially  to  their 
becoming  the  property  of  the  State  and  being 
worked  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  public  as  in 
Belgium. 

It  is,  however,  generally  acknowledged  that 
there  is  great  room  for  improvement  as  regards 
the  consolidation  in  the  working  of  the  Irish 
railways.  All  the  evils  of  the  present  English 
system  exist  there  in  an  intensified  form. 
Irish  railway  managemert  is  disjointed  and 
chaotic ;  enmities  and  jealousies  exist  between 
the  companies,  which  interfere  with  the  due 
service  of  the  public ;  trains  do  not  run  to 
meet  each  other,  but  often  to  miss  each  other ; 
and  all  manner  of  expedients  are  adopted  by 
rival  companies  to  force  the  traffic  by  their 
own  particular  routes,  often  at  the  cost  of 
much  time,  money,  and  patience.  The  accom- 
modation given  to  third-class  passengers  in 
Ireland  is  inferior  to  that  of  every  other 
country.  It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  that, 
although  the  distance  from  Watcrford  to 
Dublin  is  only  112  miles,  third-class  passen- 
gers cannot  make  the  journey  in  less  than 
two  days,  arising  from  the  rivalry  of  the 
companies  owning  the  railways  between  the 
two  places.  But  one  of  the  most  monstrous 
features  in  the  Irish  railway  traflSc  is  the  ex- 
orbitancy of  the  fares.  They  are  higher  than 
those  charged  in  either  England  or  Scotland, 
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where  the  people  are  far  better  able  to  pay 
them,  and  greatly  higher  tKan  those  cbai^ 
in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  France,  The 
third-class  passenger  in  Ireland  aetnally  pays 
more  than  the  first-class  express  passenger 
docs  in  Belgium.  Thus,  between  Dublin  and 
Athlone,  80  miles,  the  fAiVrf-class  fare  is  6«. 
firf.,  whereas  between  Brussels  and  Verviera, 
86  miles,  the  /r»^clas8  express  fare  is  only  5i. 
In  Prussia,  tJie  working-class  fare  for  a  dis- 
tance such  as  that  between  Dublin  and  Atb- 
lone,  at  three-eighths  of  a  penny  a  mile,  would 
be  only  2».  6(f.  What  is  the  consequence  as 
regards  Irish  passenger  traffic?  That  it 
makes  comparatively  Tittle  progress ;  and  tiie 
third-class,  which  in  all  other  countries  in- 
creases the  most  fapidly,  is  almost  stationary. 
In  Scotland,  where  the  ^res  are  lower,  7fl  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  passengers 
carried  are  third-class;  but  in  Ireland  only 
60  per  cent.  In  short,  the  fares  are  beyoni 
the  poor  Irishman's  means;  and,  in  many 
cases,  he  prefers  to  walk.  And  wherever  a 
working  man  decides  to  make  his  jonmey  on 
foot  rather  than  by  rail,  because  of  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  former  method  of  travelKn^  it 
may  safely  be  concluded  that  there  the  rail- 
way is  not  performing  its  proper  function. 

It  is  the  same  with  rates  for  merchandise, 
which  are  in  a  great  measure  prohibitive  of 
any  further  development  of  the  traffic  of 
Ireland.  Coal,  which  in  England,  Belginm, 
Prussia,  and  Prance,  is  carried  at  a  halfpenny 
per  ton  per  mile,  and  under,  is  on  some  of  the 
Irish  lines  charged  three  times  that  rate. 
The  charges  for  the  conveyance  of  live  stock 
are  so  high  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  that  travel,  con- 
tinue to  go  by  road,  only  about  one-seventh 
part  of  tnc  whole  being  conveyed  by  rail 
The  charges  for  carriage  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce and  of  manure  are  almost  pr<Aibitory. 
And  as  regards  goods,  the  tendency  of  th« 
present  arrangements  is  towards  the  gradual 
extinction  of  Irish  commerce.  Mr.  Bagot,a 
Dublin  merchant,  describing  the  evils  arisind 
from  inequality  of  charges,  and  the  discropn 
an cies  between  the  through  rates  from  Enj 
land  to  the  Irish  inland  towns  vid  Dublin,  ai 
the  rates  from  DubKn,  used  these  stroi 
words  :  *  Our  direct  import  or  foreign  tnw 
is  thus  being  sapped  and  undermined.'  Nol 
ing  is  done  to  develop  the  traffic  in  dci 
meat,  though  Mr.  Cawkwcll  is  of  opinio! 
that,  under  proper  arrangemcuts,  it  migU 
become  a  great  branch  of  ti^de,  as  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  though  the  west  coast  of  Irelanj 
is  swarming  with  fish,no  facilities  are  affordoi 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  article,  so  tbatth* 
fish  remain  uncanght,  and  the  coast  popnl* 
tion  unemployed.  In  short,  were  il  tin 
object  of  ^he  directors  and  managers  of  tbi 
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Irish  railways  to  repreag  tlte  industry  of  Ire- 
land, tbey  could  not  adopt  more  effectual 
Tneaos  for  that  purpose  than  those  they  are 
DOW  pursuiog. 

But  the  proprietors  of  the  railways  are  not 
without  their  oefonoe.  They  represent  that 
the  Irish  lines,  like  the  £D|;Ii6h,  have  been 
coustxacted  at  the  cost  of  private  individuals, 
under  powers  granted  by  the  State;  that 
they  are,  in  fact,  speculations  authorised  by 
Parliament,  and  that  it  is  the  business  of  di- 
rectors to  render  them  as  profitable  as  possi- 
ble to  those  who  have  invested  their  capital 
in  them.  Like  some  of  the  English  com- 
panies, they  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  only 
to  be  done  by  maintaining  a  high  rate  of 
fares ;  and  so  lonff  as  these  do  not  exceed  the 
maximnm  fixed  by  Parliament,  the  public 
have  no  alternative  but  to  gria  and  pay.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  the  present 
system  of  working  the  Irish  railways,  while 


it  is  extremely  onerous  to  the  public,  does 
not  enrich  their  proprietors ;  for  the  expense 
of  working  them  ou  the  high-fare  system 
amounts  to  not  less  than  57  per  cent,  on  the 
gross  receipts,  while  the  average  dividend 
paid  on  the  open  stock  of  the  companies 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  2J  per  cent 
It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that,  while  the 
increase  in  the  receipts  from  passenger  traffic 
OB  the  English  railways  in  1866,  compared 
with  1866,  was  604,985/,,  and  on  the  Scotch 
railways  75,134/,,  the  decrease  on  the  Irish 
railways  during  the  same  period  was  41,156/. 

And  yet  the  mileage  of  Irish  railways,  ^ 
compared  with  the  population  and  the  area ' 
of  country  served,  is  less  in  proportion  than 
either  in  England  or  Scotland,  while  the 
Irish  lines  have  been  constructed  more 
cheaply  than  those  of  most  European  coun- 
tries, as  will  appear  from  the  following 
table: 


Oonsnm. 

MUeifpes. 

Mllei  of  KallwAf  to 
9rtjf  10,00«  Popuktloa. 

every  100  tiqiure  Miles 
of  Territory. 

Averaffe  Cost  of  BtU- 
wsys  per  Mite. 

England 

* 

9701 
2244 
1909 
1247 
9014 
3777 
a694 

Miles. 
5 
7 

a* 

2i 
2 

1 

Miles. 

17 

7 

6 
10 

4* 

4 

41,500 
23,600 
14,000 
18,260 
24,300 
16,740 
21,700 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Bdgium 

Prince 

Pnasia 

Austria 

As  it  is  clear  that  the  present  management 
of  the  Irish  railways  is  materially  obstructing 
the  prosperity  of  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  question  of  how  the  obstruction 
is  most  effectually  to  be  removed  has  come 
to  be  one  of  great  public  importance,  and 
nomerous  expedients  nave  been  proposed  for 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  All  the  English 
railway  managers  who  gave  evidence  on  the 
subject  before  the  recent  Commission  were 
agreed  as  to  one  point,  namely,  the  necessity 
for  greater  consolidation  in  the  management 
of  S)6  Irish  lines,  Mr.  Cawkwell  recoro- 
mended  that  they  should  be  an>algamated 
into  four  sections ;  Mr.  Allport,  that  they 
should  be  amalgamated  into  three;  while 
Mr.  Bidder  held  that  one  uniform  manage- 
ment would  be  the  best.  One  consolidated 
cempaay  would  not  by  any  means  be  too 
large  for  effective  management.  Indeed,  all 
the  Irish  lines  combined  amount  to  little  more 
in  length  than  several  of  the  larger  English 
ywlways,  while  their  combined  annual  income 
IS  fcry  much  less.  The  gross  receipts  of  the 
i^udon  and  North-Western  Company  are 
four  limes  greater ;  those  of  the  North-East- 
cij  and  great  Western  more  than  double ; 
^5ile  the  Midland,  the  Lancashire  and  York- 


shire, and  the  Great  Northern,  each  earn  con- 
siderably more  money  than  all  the  Irish  com- 
panies. It  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  whole  traffic  receipts  of  Ireland  are  less 
than  those  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway, 
which  runs  through  an  almost  purely  agricul- 
tural district 

As  the  testimony  is  uniform  as  to  the  ad- 
vantages derived  by  the  public  from  consol- 
idation of  railway  interests  in  England,  it 
seems  clear  that  similar  results  would  follow 
the  consolidation  of  the  Irish  companies. 
Rivalry,  jealousy,  and  competition,  would  be 
put  an  end  to,  and  an  immense  saving  be  at 
once  effected  in  working  expenses.  A  largo 
number  of  useless  boards  of  directors  would 
be  abolished,  with  their  separate  auditors, 
secretaries,  engineers,  and  general  managers. 
There  are  333  Irish  railway  directors,  70 
auditors,  35  secretaries,  and  13  general  man- 
agers, all  of  whose  functions  would  be  much 
more  satisfactorily  performed  by  an  efficient 
executive  sitting  in  Dublin.  But  as  the  au- 
thority of  Parliament  would  be  required  to 
enable  a  general  consolidation  of  the  Irish 
companies  to  be  carried  out,  a  further  im- 
portant question  has  been  raised  in  the  course 
of  this  discussion,  namely,  whether  the  rail- 
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ways  of  Ireland  should  not  cease  to  be  the 
property  of  private  individuals,  and  become  the 
property  of  the  State,  and  be  worked,  as  they 
have  been  with  so  much  success  in  Belgium 
and'Germany,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  public. 

Had  the  proposal  made  to  Parliament  by 
Lord  George  Bentinck  in  184*7— that  Gov- 
ernment should  undertake  the  construction 
of  Irish  railways  in  conjunction  with  private 
capitalists — been  carried  into  effect,  it  would 
probably  have  proved  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  ever  conferred  upon  Ireland ;  but  it 
has  been  the  misfortune  of  that  country  to 
be  made  the  battle-ground  of  party,  and  the 
proposal  was  defeated.  More  fortunately  for 
India,  party  combinations  did  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  policy  similar  to  that  recom- 
m^jnded  by  Lord  George  Bentinck  for  Ireland 
being  adopted  in  that  dependency  ;  and  the 
native  Hindoo  is  now,  with  the  help  of  Brit- 
tish  capital  guaranteed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, enabled  to  travel  a  hundred  miles  for 
2s,  while  the  poor  Irishman  most  pay  four 
times  the  price  for  the  tike  service.  It  is  not, 
however,  too  late  to  remedy  the  evils  occa- 
sioned by  the  present  chaotic  and  unnational 
Irish  system.  The  railway  companies  are  in 
too  distressed  circumstances  to  stand  out  for 
high  terms.  Two  of  them  are  bankrupt; 
two  are  at  a  stand-still ;  six  have  paid  no 
dividend  on  their  preference  stocks  for  three 
years ;  ten  have  paid  no  dividend  on  their 
ordinary  shares ;  two  pay  less  than  one  per 
cent. ;  five  pay  less  than  the  funds ;  six  only 
hare  paid  more  than  the  funds,  but  less  than 
the  ordinary  rate  of  commercial  interest; 
while,  with  one  exception,  that  of  a  line  near 
Dublin,  six  miles  in  length,  all  the  shares  are 
below  par. 

Mr.  Dargan,  a  competent  judge,  estimat- 
ed the  present  value  of  Irish  railway  proper- 
ty at  22,000,000if.,  or  less  Uian  one  year's  ex- 
penditure on  our  Army  and  Navy.  For  this 
amount  the  whole  of  the  Irish  lines  might  be 
purchased,  by  the  creation  of  a  Government 
Stock  at  3J^  per  cent,  the  interest  on  which 
would  be  less,  by  167.000/,  than  the  net  re- 
ceipts of  1805.  Mr.  Stewart  expressed  an 
opinion  before  the  Commission  that  the  whole 
working  expenses  of  railways  in  the  United 
Kingdom  might  easily  be  reduced  10  per  cent 
without  dimmishing  the  convenience  or  ser- 
vice of  the  public.  If  this  be  the  case  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  reduction  for  Ire- 
land would  probably  not  amount  to  less  than 
15  per  cent  But  allowing  for  a  reduction 
of  only  10  per  cent,  the  balance  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Government '  would  be  about 
330,000^  per  annum,  which  might  be  ap- 
plied, first  to  the  reduction  of  rates  and  fares, 
and  next  to  the  extension  of  railways  into 
districts  not  yet  provided  with  them.    The 


lines  might  either  be  worked  direetly  by  a 
Government  staff,  as  in  Belgium,  or  the  work- 
ing might  be  leased  to  a  oompainy,  with 
conditions  for  affording  every  possible  fKiti- 
ty  to  the  public,  and  subject  to  low  rates  for 
passengers,  cattle,  merchandise,  eoal,  and 
minerals.  But  the  working  of  the  lines  is  a  { 
mere  matter  of  detail,  and  could  be  arranged  : 
without  difBculty  were  the  important  princi- 
ple once  definitively  affirmed,  tnat  it  is  to  tlio 
interest  of  the  pubHe  that  the  State  t^nmM 
become  the  owner  of  the  national  highways 
in  lien  of  the  private  companies.  Even  thongfa 
this  principle  might  not  be  accepted  as  regardfi 
England,  it  may  be  held,  as  it  has  been  held, 
that  Ireland,  like  India,  forms  an  exceptionai 
case ;  that  we  have,  indeed,  already  made  Ire- 
land an  exception  to  our  usual  policy  by  sop- 
porting  Irish  railways  with  Government  mon- 
ey, though  we  have  gone  to  work  in  the 
wrong  way ;  and  that  die  time  has  at  lengtii 
arrived  for  correcting  past  errors,  and  aasam- 
ing  the  proprietorsnip  of  the  Irish  railways, 
on  the  grounds  of  enlightened  pnblie  policy. 

No  such  recommendation  has,  however, 
been  made  by  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1 866.  Their  report,  though  containing  much 
interesting  information  as  to  the  history  of 
railway  enterprise,  and  full  of  the  detaik  as 
to  the  working  of  railways,  ia  on  the  whole 
very  disappointing  as  to  the  measures  recom- 
mended for  the  improvement  of  the  railway 
system.  The  strongest  thing  in  the  Report  is 
the  Urge  Egyptian  type  in  which  some  of  the 
recommendations  are  printed — in  imitation 
of  the  style  of  Mr.  Reade  the  noveh'st,  when 
he  makes  his  characters  speak  loud — ^though, 
for  anything  of  force  which  they  contain, 
they  might  as  well  have  been  set  in  the  small- 
est nonpareil.  The  two  supplemental  reports 
of  Mr.  Monsell  and  Sir  Kowland  Hill  are 
much  more  valuable,  and  are  especially  wor- 
thy of  consideration.  The  former,  in  support  of 
the  policy  of  Government  assuming  the  pro- 
prietorship of  the  Irish  railways,  has  not  yet 
been  answered,  and  indeed  is  unanswerable. 
That  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill  is  a  Report  for  the 
future,  worthy  of  the  anthor  of  the 'Cheap 
Postage  System.*  In  brie^  he  sets  forth  that 
expencnce  has  shown  that  railways  are  es- 
sentially monopolies ;  consequently,  that  they 
are  not  suitable  objects  for  ordinary  com- 
mercial enterprise ;  that  they  cannot  be  left 
advantageously  to  independent  companies, 
who,  of  course,  manage  them  with  exclusive 
reference  to  their  own  interests;  but  that 
they  should  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will 
control  their  management  with  a  view  to  the 
interests  of  the  country  at  large,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 

Into  this  large  and  important  question  we 
cannot  now  enter ;  but  we  shall  be  surprised 
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if  Uw  mvt  wkiehSk  Rowland  Hill  aeto  forth 
witk  so  maefa  poiot  and  vigoov  do  not  n>eet 
with  increaaed  and  increasing  acceptance  by 
the  pohlio.  The  readiness  with  which  Par- 
lisoieni  recently  empowered/ the  pnrchaae  of 
tin  telegraphic  lines  by  the  State — a  meae- 
nrs  which  would  not  have  been  deemed  prac- 
tioable  five  years  ago — shows  bow  rapidly 
public  opioioa  ripens  nnder  admitted  practi- 
csl  grievances.  And  though  it  might  be 
deeined  impracticable  at  the  present  time  to 
csny  a  measure  through  Parliament  for  the 
like  purchase  of  British  railways,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  opinion  is  travelling  in  that 
direetion^  and  that  it  haa  been  not  a  little  ao* 
celecated  of  late  by  the  sudden  great  increase 
of  &veB  on  .Bome  c^  the  metropolitan  lines. 
When  railways  were  origioally  author- 
ised, private  interests  were  compelled  to  give 
way  to  the  puUic  good ;  and  if  it  should  ap- 
pcar,  afiec  the  experience  of  &>rty  years,  that 
the  private  interesta  of  the  proprietors  of  rail- 
wayaare  incompatibile  with  cheap  locomo- 
tion and  the  proper  accommodation  of  the 
public,  private  interests  must  again  give  way ; 
sod  then  it  may  be  deemed  expedienti  in  the 
intaresta  of  society,  that  the  State — which  is 
but  societv  organised — shaU  resume  poeses- 
siOB,  and  become  the  owners  and  controllers, 
as  in  former  times,.of  the  great  highways  ot 
the  kia^om. 


Art,  II. — A  Memoir  of  ike  Right  Hen.  Hugh 
Blliot.  By  the  Countess  of  Minta  £din- 
bnrgh,  1868. 

Wjfi  should  be  sorry  to  chill  the  hopes  or 
clond  the  prospects  of  a  distinguished  and 
popular  class  of  public  servants,  but  wo  are 
afraid  that  diplomacy  has  seen  its  best  days ; 
and  that  if  steam,  electricity,  and  responsible 
government  have  not  proved  its  ruin,  they 
are  rapidly  accelerating  its  decline.  An 
ambassador  at  a  corrupt  or  despotic  Court, 
several  days^  or. weeks'  journey  from  his  own 
country,  had  ample  scope  for  the  display  of 
tacti  insight  into  character,  knowloage  of 
affairs,  and  even  statesmanship.  He  had 
to  deal  with  favourites,  as  well  as  with 
ministers  of  state.  He  had  to  humour  ca- 
prices, and  watch  for  happy  moments — ^the 
moUia  Umpora  fandi-^SA  well  as  to  draw 
np  protocols  or  dictate  despatches.  Instead 
of  telegraphing  for  instructions,  he  was 
obliged  to  act  upon  his  own  judgment  and 
responsibility  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion. 
when  haply  the  fate  ot  kingdoms  dependea 
on  the  success  or  failure  of  an  intrigue.  It 
was  a  mistress,  Madame  do  Pompadour, 
irritated  by  some  contemptuous  expressions 


impradetttly  lei*  drop  by  Frederic  the  Grea^ 
that  induced  France  to  join  the  combination 
agunst  him  in  the  Seven  Years'  War;  and 
many  similar  instances  might  be  adduced  in 
favor  of  Voltaire's  well-known  theory  of 
causation  in  history — that  great  events  are 
brought  about  by  small  things.  When 
empires  were  ruled  by  loose  or  capricious 
women,  there  were  no  bounds  to  the  influence 
which  an  accomplished  and  quick-witted 
man  of  the  world  might  exercise ;  and  prior 
to  the  French  Revolution  a  Court  or  Govern- 
ment controlled  by  reason,  or  anything  that 
could  be  called  policy,  was  rather  the  ex- 
ception than  the  rule.  *  Many  men,  in  all 
nations,  long  for  peace,'  says  Carlyle,  speak- 
ing, of  1759  ;  ^  but  there  are  Three  Women 
at  the  top  of  tlie  world  who  do  not ;  their 
wrath,  various  in  quality,  is  great  in  quan- 
tity, and  disasters  do  the  reverse  of  appeas- 
ing.' These  three  women  were  Elizabeth  of 
Russia,  Maria  Theresa,  and  Madame  Pom- 
padour* 

*  Ah,  my  friend  I  [writes  Madame  du  Barri] 
who  would  have  told  me  in  my  fifteenth  year 
that  the  day  would  come  when  I  should  be 
obliged  to  mix  diplomacy  with  every  action  of 
my  life  ?  There  were  moments  when,  dismiss- 
ing the  anxieties  caused  me  by  these  trickeries, 
I  burst  out  laughing  to  think  thnt  I  was  di- 
recting the  most  important  interests  in  concert 
with  foreign  ambassadors  and  ministers.  Be- 
hold me  surrounded  by  the  Pope's  Nuncio, 
Monseignor  Giraud,  Archbishop  of  Damas; 
the  Count  of  Marcy  Argenteau,  Austrian  Am- 
bassador ;  the  English  Ambassador.  Viscount 
Stormont :  M.  de  Moncenigo  ;  and  all  the  other 
great  and  petty  members  of  the  diplomatic 
body.  How  sly  I  was  with  that  Monceniffo, 
who  was  sly  in  everything.  How  reserved  1 
was  with  Lord  Stormont,  who  phlegmatically 
tried  to  win  me  over  to  the  int^ests  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  eternally  hao^g  about  me.  I 
could  not  guess  the  reason  of  his  tiresome 
assiduity.  At  last,  one  fine  day,  be  told  me 
that  his  Court  desired  to  give  me  j)roofs  of  its- 
good-will,  that  it  contemplated  oflfering  me  an 
annual  present  worthy  of  it  and  me.  "  My 
Lord,"  I  replied,  in  a  severe  tone,  "  the  woman 
whom  the  King  of  France  hononrs  with  his 
friendship  is  rich  enough  to  make  presents, 
and  esteems  herself  suf&ciently  to  receive 
none!"' 

A  pupil  in  the  Chesterfield  school  would 
have  avoided  such  a  blunder,  and  this  was 
the  school  in  which  the  most  renowned 
diplomatists  of  the  eighteenth  oentury  were 
brought  np.  The  Prince  de  Brc^ic,  who 
dates  (and,  we  think,  a  little  antedates^ 
the  subversive  change  in  diplomacy  from  tho 
French  Revolution,  speaks  thus  of  its  pro- 
fessors or  practitioners  prior  to  1V89  : — 

*  Their  memory  was  a  gallery  of  living  por- 
traits, and  their  conversation,  studded  over 
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wkh  the  most  aagust  nameS)  but  nUMfloed  by  a 
dlM^eet  maiigokj,  resembled  that  which  is 
oflen  carried  on  in  the  vestibule  about  the 
Jiabitu€$  of  the  chdteau.  There  is  nothing 
offensive  in  such  a  comparison.  During  a 
regime  under  which  kings  represented  the 
entire  State,  faithful  domestic  service  without 
meanness  was  a  natural  form  of  patriotism. 
A  large  portion  of  their  wan  Bering  lives  was 
also  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  sensuality  and 
elega&ce,  in  sumptuous  fdtea,  where  they  were 
hosts  and  guests  by  turns,  wherever  they 
pitched  tlieir  tents.  They  gave  the  signal  for 
pleasure.  Strange  pastime,  it  will  be  said,  for 
the  depositaries  of  the  destinies  of  nations. 
But  this  judgment  would  be  as  superficial  as 
pedantic ;  for  if  their  policy  was  frivolous,  their 
mroHty  was  still  oftoner  political.  These 
diversioDS  were  but  an  ooeasion  for  encounter- 
'm^  on  the  pacific  territory  of  a  s^on.  in  the 
midst  of  songs,  flowers,  and  festivity,  tne  rival 
of  the  eve  become  the  doubtful  friend  of  the 
morning;  to  observe  him  when  off  his  guard 
in  the  whirl  of  dissipation,  and  by  the  charm 
of  private  relations  to  soften  the  too  rude  con- 
duct, and  deaden  the  too  clashing  contact,  of 
pubho  interests.  Besides,  what  ease  in  sus- 
taining the  weijght  of  the  heaviest  affairs  I 
what  art  in  untying  the  knots  I  "What  reserve, 
exempt  from  restraint,  iu  the  laisser-aUer  of 
a  trifling  or  animated  conversation  I  What 
strategy  hidden  under  the  m;isk  of  eood-hu- 
mour!  What  finesse  in  insinuation!  What 
vivacity  in  the  repartee  I  Entrusted  to  these 
light  hands,  the  stormy  communication  of  na- 
tions retained  to  the  very  eve  of  armed  confliot, 
and  resumed  on  the  very  morrow  of  battle, 
the  character  of  graceful  amenity  befitting  the 
commerce  of  men  of  high  rank  and  similar 
education.'  * 

He  adds,  with  something  like  a  sigh  of  re- 
gret:— 

*  Our  generation  has  seen  the  wrecks  of  this 
artifieial  and  brilUant  group,  to  which  the  Bee- 
tQratk>Q  of  1815  brought  back  some  days  of 
transitory  iclat.  The  spectacle  was  curious, 
and  I  like  to  recall  the  memory  of  it,  more  es- 
peciaUy  now  that  this  product  of  anotlier  age 
of  the  world  has  been  buried  for  ever  under 
snooessive  layers  of  revolutions.* 

In  the  courao  of  a  valaabl«  paper  on  *Tbe 
Diplomatic  Service,'  Sir  Henry  Bolwer  plaus- 
ibly contends  that  tbo  resnlt  of  the  alteration 
should  be  increased  care  in  the  choice  of  our 
diplomatic  agents,  and  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  their  character : 

*  The  affairs  which  were  lispinp'ly  discussed 
in  the  lady's  chamber  are  now  seriondy  debat- 
ed in  the  representative  assembly;  and  the 
secrets  timidly  uttered  round  the  fatitieuil  of 

r  the  Minister  are  publicly  printed  in  the  daily 
papers.  The  nation  is  no  longer  circumscribed 
within  the  limits  of  a  Court.  It  is  necessary, 
then,  that  difilomacy  should  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  nation  itsctf.' 

*  '  La  Dtplomatie  et  Le  Droit  Nouveau.'  Par 
.Albert  de  Broglie.     Paris,  18Q8. 


Tbis  mises  a  grave  and  dittonlt  •^nestioB 
open  which  we  are  not  at  present  ^^spestd 
to  enter.  The  sole  point  to  wkieh  we  wiih 
to  direct  ftttentien  h  that  the  new  school 
rarely  reqairing,  will  rarely  be  chosen  ft»v 
the  personai  qualities  which  create  interait 
or  be  frequently  placed  in  ciroaiBstaBOis 
which  give  piqtmiiey  te  private  coireipoo* 
dence  or  memoirs:  that  the  old  school  aw 
practically  extinct  already ;  and  that  cettso- 
qoently  a  real  service  to  historical  and  bi- 
ographical literatore  is  rendered  by  any  oite 
who  resoncB  froHi  oblivion  an  4iotive  aad 
varied  diplomatic  career  of  the  olden  time. 
Snoh  a  career  cannot  fail  to  illostiate  the 
manners  a»d  morale  as  well  aa  the  pditisal 
annals  of  the  period ;  and  sach  a  career,  pre- 
eminently fitted  to  arouse  and  inetrnoty  is 
now  before  us  in  *  A  Meouxir  of  the  Bigkt 
Hon.  Hugh  Blliot,'  by  the  Oonntess  of  Mtnlo. 

The  subject  of  this  menaoir  wae  by  ao 
means  a  model  diploiDatist  Some  of  his 
best  as  wejl  as  his  exceptionable  qualiiisfr 
were  ill  snited  to  the  vocation.  He  was 
high-spirited,  i]»p«ilsive,  and  impHKient^  as 
well  as  clear-sighted,  sagacious,  and  qoid^- 
witted.  His  self-induigent  habits,  with  bis 
ineirrable  irregnlarity,  formed  a  grave  draw- 
back to  his  impertorbable  presence  of  miiMi, 
his  chivalrous  courage,  his  varied  acquire* 
ments,  his  ready  wit,  liis  powers  of  c<^v«r8fr> 
tion,  and  his  admitted  charm  of  manner. 
But  if  this  sort  of  man  occasionally  gets  into 
difficulties  by  overstepping  the  conventional 
line,  he  has  also  methods  of  his  own  for  get« 
tiog  out  of  them ;  and  his  biography,  besides 
being  the  more  interesting  in  itself,  is  $o 
much  the  better  adapted  for  placing  in  broad 
relief  the  peculiarities  of  the  Conrts  to  which 
he  was  successively  accredited. 

His  character  being  of  this  composite  wt% 
the  duty  of  evolving  and  portraying  it  has 
fortunately  been  undertaken  by  a  grand- 
daughter who  has  inherited  its  brightest 
points,  is  on  a  par  with  him  in  fancy,  feeling, 
and  accomplishments,  can  fblbw  him  in  his 
most  discursive  flights,  and  appreciate  him  in 
his  most  erratic  moods.  Her  materials,  in- 
dependent of  family  traditions  and  Temioit- 
ccnces,  consist  of  two  portions  or  classes  of 
correspondence :  the  first,  composed  of  letters 
written  by  or  relating  to  Mr.  Elliot;  the 
second,  of  letters  private  and  official,  written 
to  him  at  different  periods.  These  fill  several 
volumes,  and  the  nicest  discrimination  was 
required  in  dealing  with  them ;  but  not  only 
are  the  selections  made  with  excellent  judg- 
ment and  unimpeachable  good  taste,— they 
are  pointed  by  reflections,  and  connected  by 
additional  matter,  in  a  way  to  give  unbroken 
continuity  to  the  narrative.  Consciously  or 
unconsciously,  whilst  professing  merely  to 
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edit  *  Kote»  from  Mfnta  MiUMiseripts,*  La^y 
Minto  prodQced  h  rafuable  memoir,  when, 
nnder  tbis  title,  she  printed  the  substaiice  of 
the  work  before  us  for  priyate  circuIatioQ  in 
1862.  It  now,  in  its  completed  sbape,  pre- 
sesla  a  full^leof  th  and  ttrikiog  pc^trait  of  a 
rwffkable  member  of  a  remarkable  race. 
Tile  Tery  Baroawn  levelled  ai  the  ElKots  in 
the  palmy  days  of  Whig  patronage,  ae  *Tbe 
Scotch  Greys,'  was  in  some  sort  a  recog^- 
tion  of  their  talents  and  enei^y. 

The  Right  Honourable  migh  Elliot*  who 
cencloded  a  distinguished  career  of  public 
saiviee  as  Governor  of  Madrasi  was  the 
second  aoa  of  Sir  Gilbert  £Uiol,  the  third 
baftmet,  whose  family  was.  ennobled  ia  the 
person  of  the  fonrth  baronet  of  the  same 
ueme  in  17&?*  He  was  one  of  five  chil- 
dren— two  brothers,  two  sisters  and  himself. 
He  waa  born  in  lV52^but  Lady  Minto  has 
been  unable  to  discover  anything  material 
relating  to  him  prior  to  1762.  Ine  first  ten 
yMire  ar^  almost  a  Uaak ;  the  lamily  eorre- 
spondence  is  entirely  silent  as.  to  their  domes- 
Ikc  doings,  *In  none  is  there  any  allusion 
to  fevonrite  haunts,  to  gardens  or  grounds,  to 
dependents  or  pets,  nothing  to  show  affection 
for  home  as  a  place.  Strong  family  affee- 
tidn,  however,  has  been  ever  the  character- 
istic of  the  race,'  Lady  Minto  delicately 
snggesta,  that,  if  the  unsettled  Hfe  of  the 
parents,  divided  between  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  two  or  three  other  places,  will  not  ac- 
count for  the  phepomenon,  it  is  poseible  that 
the  home  itself  may  not  have  been  of  the 
kind  to  make  itself  remembered  with  un- 
mixed pleaaure.  *8ir  Gilbert'  (she  says) 
*was  a  grave,  highly  cultivated  man,  im- 
mened  in  politics,  and,  Hke  all  ftitbers  of  his 
time,  seems  to  have  inspired  his  fknrily  with 
88  much  awe  as  admiration.  Lady  Biliot, 
clever,  high-spirited,  and  inraginative,  was 
not,  like  one  who  filled  her  place  in  after 

"  Blessed  ivith  m  tempe^  w^ose  unclouded 
ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day." 

To  a  want  tbeielbre  of  home  tnaalMie,  it 
is  possible  that  we  may  i«  part  ascribe  the 
fact  that  the  letlere  written  Heorn  heme  deal 
chiefly  with  news,  with  politics^  or  with  mdr 

*  Long  prior  ta  this  oreatioD  tht  fkmHf  bad  be- 
longed to  tbe  aooteh  Nobiesse  de  robe.  The  first 
Wonet  (creation  of  1700)  held  tbe  title  of  Lord 
Minto  as  a  Lord  of  ScesioD,  and  wag  gubsequently 
appointed  Lord  Justice  Clerk.  The  second  was 
alfo  appointed  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  and  beld  tbe 
^^^  fitle.  The  first  Earl  was  successively  viceroy 
^CJoTHioa,  envoy-extraordmary  to  Vienna,  president 
^  the  Board  of  Control,  and  Governor  General  of 
Bengal.  General  Biliot,  Lord  Heathfleld,  was  de- 
***^  from  a  cobhuoq  ancestor. 


vioev  whfile^ieee  addcesced  there  by  the  ab* 
sent  eoea  ave  eonfiaed  to  matters  affecting 
their  stadias  and  pttrseits/ 

The  two  elder  brothersy  Gilbert  mmI  Hugh^ 
were  brooght  up  together.    From  1762  to 
17d4  they  were  onder  the  oare  of  a  private 
tutor,  Mf;  (afterwards .  Sir  Robert)  Listo%  nt 
TwklceohMa^  Towards  tbe  end  of  1764  they 
were  plaeed  in  a  aiilitary  school  near  Paris, 
where  they  had  Mirabean  for  a  schoolfeJlow, 
and  David  Hume,  to  whona  they  were  ^- 
cially  oommended,  as  &  protector  and  iVieud. 
At  the  eed  of  two  years  (in  1766)  they  were 
removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  pursued 
a  nn^iphoity  of  stodiea,  natorai  and  moral 
philosophy^  mathematics,  ohemistry,  classic 
4^0^  under  the  superinteiidence  of  Prefeiaor 
George     Stuart,   besides   taking   lessens  in 
drawing,  fenctog,  and  dancing.  In  1768  they 
went  to  Oxford  and  were  entered  of  Christ- 
chnroh,  which  was  then,  as  now,  the  college 
moat  in  request  for  yoaog  men  of  family  and 
fortane.    Hugh  did  not  heep  terms  enougb 
to  eetitie  him  to  a  degree,  and  in  1770  wo 
find  him  and  his  brother  in  Paris,  mixing  in 
that  society  which  has  been  so  happily  hit 
off  in  two  sentences  by  Sidaey  Smith :  ^  There 
used  to  be  in  Paris,  under  the  ancient  r^mc, 
a  few  women  of  brilliant  talents,  who  violated 
all  the  oommoa  duties  of  life,  and  gave  very 
pleasant  little  auppers.    Among  these  supped 
and  sinned  Madan^e  d^Espinay,  the  friend  and 
coBipanion  of  Roosseao,  Diderot,  Grimm,  Hoi- 
bach,  and  nsany  other  literary  pensona  of  dia* 
tinction. '     This  was  the  lady  who  especially 
attracted  Gilbert,  and  the  brothers  were  fa- 
voured guests  in  the  salons  of  Madame  du  Def- 
fand,  Madame  Geoffrin,  and  the  rest  of  the 
'  pleasant  but  wrong'  set  to  which  Sidney 
Sfldith  alludes.     Their  reoeption  by  Hornce 
Walpole,  then  in  Paris,  was  characteristic : 
*Aa  soon  as  we  were  equipped '  (writer  Hugh) 
'  we  waited  on  Mr.  Walpole,  who  seems  to  be 
as  dry  and  cold  a  kind  of  gentleman  as  I  ever 
saw.     He  cleared  up  a  little  when  he  heard 
that  we  had  some  French  acquaintance,  and 
did  not  depend  entirely  upon  him  for  intro- 
duction*  In  tbe  same  letter  he  describes  their 
visit  to  Madame  de  Boufflers,  whom  they 
found  at  her  studies  in  her  bedchamber,  and 
were  told  by  her,  after  talking  about  English 
and  Scotch  authors,  that,  if  she  had  time,  she 
would  set  about  translating  Adam  Smith's 
*  Moral  Sentiments,'  giving  as  a  reason,  ^  il  a 
de9  id6eM  si  jusUs  de  la  sympaUue! 

In  the  autamn  of  1770  Hugh,  instead  of 
returning  to  Oxford  with  his  brother,  pro- 
ceeded to  Metz,  where  a  camp  had  been  formed 
for  the  instruction  of  the  Due  de  Ghartres,  to 
study  military  tactics ;  for  his  chosen  profes- 
sioti  was  the  army,  and  the  pompulsory  chan|;e 
of  destination  was  the  first  and  greatest  dis- 
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appointment  of  kis  life.  In  ttrict  keeping 
with  the  practice  of  this  period,  Scott  deacribee 
Waverley  as  joining  hit  regiment  m  captain^ 
'  the  iotenrening  steps  of  cornet  and  lientenant 
being  overleapt  without  difficulty ; '  and  Hosh 
Elliot  eipected  to  begin  active  service  in  the 
command  of  a  company.  So  early  as  1762, 
being  then  in  his  tenth  year,  he  had  been  no- 
minated to  an  ensigncy  in  a  newly-raised  re- 
giment by  the  colonel,  General  Scott,  and  in 
accordance  'with  the  nsnal  privilege  or  (more 
correctly  speaking)  traditional  abase,  his  time 
wonld  have  counted  from  the  date  of  the  com- 
mission, and  his  promotion  have  gone  on  pre- 
cisely as  if  he  had  been  never  absent  from  his 
dotiee.  It  is  a  carious  eireamsitance  eoa* 
nected  with  this  nomination,  that  it  was  de- 
nonnced  by  Wilkes  in  the  famous  No.  45  of 
the  '  North  Briton.*  Whether  on  account  of 
the  resulting  notoriety,  or  from  an  unwonted 
impulse  of  public  virtue,  or  some  loss  justifi- 
able and  more  occnlt  motive,  Lord  Barring- 
ton,  SecretM-y  of  War  when  Hugh  proposed 
to  join,  refused  to  ratify  the  ^>pointment,  and 
the  utmost  degree  of  favonr  that  could  be  ob- 
tained for  him  was  the  nominal  rank  of  cap- 
tain, which  it  was  hoped  would  enable  him 
to  enter  a  foreign  army  with  advanti^e.  In 
this,  too,  he  was  disappointed;  and  it  is 
strange  that  he  and  his  frienda  sbonld  have 
been  so  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  rules 
of  the  Austrian  service  as  to  suppose  that  they 
would  or  could  be  eet  aside  in  lavour  of  a  yoiuig 
foreigner,  be  his  personal  recoouDehdationa 
what  they  naight. 

Although  he  failed  in  bis  main  object  of 
entering  the  Austrian  army  with  rank,  he 
had  every  reason  to  coogratalate  hims^  on 
his  visit  to  Vienna,  where  he  added  largely 
to  hie  military  knowledge,  made  valuable 
friends,  and  leli  the  best  possible  impression 
of  his  disposition  and  accomplishments.  At 
that  time,  remarks  Lady  Minto,  his  k>ve  lor 
the  pirofessioB  of  arms  amounted  to  a  passion, 
and  resolved  to  gratify  it  at  all  ha2aid«,  he 

Eroeeeded  from  YieBna  to  Wanaw  to  place 
is  sword  at  the  disposal  of  Stanislaae  Aa- 
ratns.  King  of  Poland,  whoee  Oonrt  is  truly 
desoribed  as  then  the  most  brilliant  and  dia^ 
sipated  in  Europe,  althoa^^  his  dominiona 
were  overrun  by  the  armies  of  three  great 
Powers,  and  both  throne  and  monarchy  were 
tottering  to  their  h\\.  Considering  tiie 
heroic  efforts  and  terrible  sacrifices  of  the 
Poles  so  repeatedly  renewed  since  their 
cause  has  been  utterly  hopeless,  it  is  a  fair 
subject  of  speculation  why  they  were  inoa- 
pable  of  stnking  a  bold  blow  ibr  tbar  in- 
dependence, when,  although  gravely  tiireat- 
ened,  it  was  still  unshaken  and  entire.  In 
Seciember,  1'773,  Qngh  EUiet  writes  to  his 
fattier; 


^  I  bai^e  met  with  a  very  fevoisrable  reeep- 
tion  here.  The  King's  person  and  manner  are 
strikingly  enffaging  and  manly.  I  never  was 
so  moved  wiUi  any  scene  as  with  the  first  as- 
pect of  this  Court  Remorse  or  despair  get  the 
better  of  the  forced  cheerfiilneas  with  which 
they  endeavoir  to  veil  the  approach  of  nrin^ 
slavery,  and  opprenion.  But  these  only 
prompt  them  to  oomidaiBts;  not  one  man  m 
bold  toough  to  draw  his  sword  in  the  commcm 
cause.  AU  the  blood  that  has  been  shed  in  the 
numberless  confederations  was  only  the  conse- 
quence of  private  piques  and  jealousies,  foment- 
ed by  the  mtrigues  of  Prance. 

*  I  could  not  help  expressing  my  suiprise  to 
the  King  (the  last  time  I  was  with  him)  that 
he  did  not  raise  his  standard  in  sotte  part  of 
the  kingdom,  aa  I  was  sure,  firom  my  own  fieel- 
inge,  that  he  would  soon  have  an  army  of 
volunteers,  able  at  least  .to.  defend  his  person 
from  danger.  He  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
said,  "An!  mon  cher  ElUot,  nous  ne  sommea 
pas  des  Anglais.**  He  is  now  reduced  to  the 
greatest  distress,  as  his  revenues  are  entirely 
m  l^e  hands  of  his  enemies!  he  has  hardly 
wherewithal  to  pay  his  household  servaats, 
much  less  an  aimy/ 

Leaving  this  d^^nerate  monarch  and  de- 
voted race  to  their  fate,  he  looks  about  for 
the  place  where  fighting  was  most  likely  to 
be  had,  which  just  then  nappened  to  be  Md- 
davia,  where  a  Russian  army  was  confronted 
by  the  Turks ;  but,  hostilities  being  deferred 
by  the  unexpected  prolongation  of  an  armis- 
tice, he  took  a  trip  to  Constantinople,  much 
to  the  displeasure  of  his  father,  who,  natur- 
ally enough^  complained  of  instability  of 
purpose  and  want  of  self-control,  and  enjoin- 
ed an  immediate  return  to  England  To 
this  Hugh  respectfully  but  most  positively  de- 
murred. It  would  be,  he  urged,  to  the  last- 
ing disgrace  of  his  country  and  his  name  i^ 
after  so  many  months'  sojourn  with  the  Rus- 
sian army,  he,  the  only  English  officer  simi- 
larly situated,  should  leave  them  on  the  very 
eve  of  a  battle;  and  he  announced  the  reso- 
lution, on  which  he  forUiwith  acted,  of  join- 
ing the  division  of  Coant  Soltikoff,  whidi 
was  about  to  attack  a  strongly-fortified  place 
on  the  Danube,  promising  to  return  to  Eng- 
land aa  soon  as  it  was  made  clear  '  that  the 
desire  of  obeying  his  fatJber's  orders^  and  not 
the  deeire  of  avoiding  danger  alone,  laakea 
him  qnit  the  field.'  There  are  abundant  in- 
dications that  he  brilliantly  distinguished 
himself  in  this  expeditioii,  although  Lady 
Minto  confesses  her  inability  to  supply  the 
details.  Marshal  Romanzow  writes  to  the 
British  minister  at  Petersburgh  :— 

*He  rEDiot]  arrives  at  my  bead-quarters 
just  as  the  last  negotiation  was  coming  to  an 
end.  He  learns  that  the  war  is  about  to  re- 
commence, and  begs  to  be  employed.  Just  at 
this  time  arrived  letters  from  his  &lher,eiyoiii* 
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ing  him  to  retora  te  Eagkad.  Koi  Mug  of 
the  metal  of  that  officer  to  whom  a  Manhal  re- 
plied^ on  hia  asking  leave  of  absence  at  the 
opening  of  a  campaign,  imderpretence  of  order 
of  recall  from  his  parents — "  Honour  thy  father 
and  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  Ion?  in  the 
land  "  ♦ — he  conjured  me  to  attach  him  to  a 
corps  which  I  befiered  would  be  8oone0t  en- 
gaged. I  sent  him  to  WaUachift.  There  he 
leama  that  the  Turks  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Silistria.  An  engagement  takes  plaoe, 
and  in  the  General's  report  to  me  of  this  affair, 
he  teQs  me  such  wonders  of  Mr.  Elliot^  that  I 
could  not  refrain  from  making  mention  of  him 
to  my  Sovereign.* 

Tlie  sole  result  of  Lady  Minto's  diligent 
inqtriries  and  research  is  a  passage  in  the 
fourth  edition  of  Tooke's  •Life  of  Chitherine 
the  Second,'  in  which,  describing  the  sur- 
prbe  of  the  Russians  by  the  Turks  in  the 
campaign  of  1773,  he  says,  *  An  Englishman 
named  Elliot,  in  the  service  of  Russia,  dis- 
tinguished hhnself  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner at  Giurgevo.  Ho  sprang  with  no  less 
agility  than  boldness  over  die  heads  and 
sabres  of  the  Spahis,  and  fell  into  the  river, 
which  he  crossed  by  swknraing.'  We  mnst 
sappose  that  he  made  hif^  spring  from  an 
elevated  ground,  like  the  Janissary  who  es- 
caped by  the  famous  leap  at  Cairo ;  although 
Elliot  does  not  appear  to  have  been  mounted, 
for  a  family  tradition  adds  that  he  crossed  the 
river  holding  on  to  the  tail  of  a  Goseack's 
horse.  The  most  flattering  accounts  of  his 
conduct  certainly  reached  England  in  the 
best-authenticated  shape,  bat  the  desiderated 
rank  in  the  British  army  was  withheld,  and 
he  and  his  friends  naturally  felt  much  ag- 

?'ieved;  for  it  was  not  until  the  Duke  of 
ork  became  Oommandcr^in-Ohief  that  the 
praeiice  of  promotion  per  saltum  was  sup- 
pressed ;  and  many  of  our  readers  must  re- 
member a  Scotch  story,  of  no  very  ancient 
date,  of  somebody  asking  why  a  child  was 
crying,  and  being  told,  *lt  is  only  the  Major 
crying  for  his  parraitchJ  A  late  Cofonol- 
Comtnandant  cif  the  Life-Gnards  began  his 
mfilHary  career  at  Westminster  School.  One 
advantage  of  the  system  was'  that  officers 
were  less  f^qnently  placed  in  positions  of 
actual  command  and  responsibility  till  they 
had  attained  manhood  and  completed  their 
general  education.     Another  was,  that  dis. 

^  The  refusal  ef  a  eelebrated  Irish  patriot  to  fight 
a  duel  on  the  groond  of  the  possible  deprivation  to 
bis  wife  and  daughter^  gave  rise  to  the  following 
Qugram  by  T.  Moore : — 

^  Some  men  in  their  horror  of  slaughter 
Improve  on  the  scripture  command, 
And  honoor  their  wife  and  their  daughter, 
That  their  days  may  be  loog  in  the  land.' 
It  got  into  print  through  the  indiscretion  of  an  Ame- 
rican trav^er,  and  created  a  lasting  feud  between 
the  patriot  and  the  bard. 


tingmlMd  merit  and  eminent  fltntss  might 
be  reoogmsed  and  marked  out  for  rapid  pro- 
motion :  as  in  the  one  of  Wolfe,  who,  had 
he  been  left  to  rise  reffnlariy  tfarongh  the 
subordinate  grades,  womd  never  have  com- 
manded a  reeiment  at  Fontenoy  or  have 
fallen,  in  his  mrly4hiid  year,  at  the  head  of 
a  viotoriom  army  before  Quebec.  Maribo- 
rongfa  and  Wellington  are  striking  ilhretra- 
tions  of  the  same  argnment. 

Under  all  the  ohtrnmslances,  the  refttsal  of 
Lord  Barrington-^n  other  words,  of  the 
North  Ministry  or  the  King — to  confer  the 
coveted  rank,  can  only  be  accounted  for  on 
the  anppoiition  that  Sir  Oilt^ent,  the  farther, 
was  no  longer  reekoned  among  their  friends. 
Horace  Walpole,  writing  in  Febroary,  l77t, 
mentioBs  him  an  the  man  '  whom  the  King 
most  trusted  next  to  Lord  Bute,  who,  never- 
theless, had  acted  discontent  for  the  last  two 
years ;  *  but  raises  a  doubt  whether  the  refu- 
sal of  the  eommisBion  was  tho  eanse  or  etfect 
of  this  disoontent,  by  describing  the  course 
taken  by  Sir  Gilbert  on  a  popular  ^pestion 
against  the  Ministry  as  originatifig  in  revenge 
or  pique.  The  affair  grows  more  and  naore 
inexplicable,  when  we  learn  that  the  same 
man  who  was  denied  the  due  recognition  of 
his  merits  and  qaalities,  and  the  appropriate 
field  for  their  dispfajr,  simoltaneonely  received 
an  appointment  which  any  other  ambitioos 
yonng  man  eimilariy situated  wooldhavo pre- 
ferred, and  which  his  fimdly  wosld  tradoii^ 
ediy  have  preferred  for  him.  In  September^ 
177$,  it  was  notified  to  him  that  he  was  to 
be  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of 
Bavaria,  and  he  was  named  to  tiiat  post  ae- 
cordingly  in  April,  1774.  He  if  as  at  War- 
saw when  the  first  intimntion  reached  him, 
and  he  seems  to  have  lost  little  time  on  this 
occasion  in  obeying  the  urgent  recall  of  his 
father,  for  his  first  despatch  firom  Munich  is 
dated  Juno  ^8rd,  1 774.  In  a  tetter  to  Marshal 
Romanzow  he  ascribes  the  anpointment  to 
the  favourable  impression  produced  in  Eng- 
land by  the  MnnhaPspraisesof  his  gallantry, 
adding,  'Pardon  me  if  I  r^ret  their  effect, 
since  the  Kin^  has  judged  that  they  rendered 
me  worthy  of  an  advancement  very  fiir  from 
ordinary  in  thisconntry  at  mya^e;  although 
I  feel  highly  fiattered  by  this  distinction,  it 
is  with  pain  that  I  find  myself  compelled  to 
let  start  alone  two  of  my  countrymen,  who 
are  setting  out  to  searol^for  you  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube.' 

The  opinion  entMainod  of  him  and  his 
new  profession  by  his  companions  in  arms 
may  be  collected  from  the  tone  in  which  he 
ir  addressed  t^  a  lively  Russian  Colonel  and 
diplomatist : — ^  What,  you  desert  the  banner 
of  Mars,  and  snbmSt  to  tho  yoke  of  politics ! 
But  these    rumours  mnst  be  pure  fiction. 
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WhAtl  tlus  SlliQitt,  tlus  «Dlat>)%  8oeiAUe» 
light,  gay,  gallant,  fine  geatjeroan,  consents 
to  be  immured  in  cabinets  I  Why,  it  is  a 
larceny  perpetra^  a^ainH  society.  AUmy 
ideas  are  confounded  by  it.  Tbe  lively  and 
careless  Elliot  is,  tbcu,  about  to  assume  the 
sombre  and  phlegmatic  air  of  a  minister.  Af- 
ter such  a  pbeoomenou  I  do  not  despair  of 
seeing  some  day  or  another  the  I^ope  in  tbe 
uniform  of  an  hussar  I '  The  illustration  is  not 
a  hiq)py  on«,  and  tbe  writer,  Colqncl  Peter- 
sohn,  yiho  was  thea  acting  Bussian  chara^ 
d'affaires  in  the  Daoubian  Drovinces,  ni^ht 
have  known  that  the  post  ot  minister  neither 
implied  nor  required  much  gravity  or  solem- 
nity. Ktbis  was  so  at  most  places  and  in  or- 
dinary times,  it  was  emphatically  so  at  Mu- 
nich when ,  Hugh  Elliot  became  resident 
there.  There  was  th«n  (remarks  Lady  Min- 
to)  little  or  do  business  depending  between 
the  Courts  of  Munich  and  of  London,  But  any 
lack  of  interest  in  tbe  political  correspond- 
ence of  the  British  Lc|pation  at  Munich  was 
amply  made  up  by  the  private  letters  which 
came  from  or  passed  through  it.  ^  The  only  dif- 
ficulty, in  dealing  with  these  is  where  to  stop 
in  our  selections.  La  turning  them  over,  the 
eye  is  caught  by  names  of  such  celebrity  or 
notoriety  as  would  rejoice  the  heart  of  a  col- 
lector of  autographs ;  but  experience  obliges 
ua  to  confess  Umi  less  imposing  personages 
might  often  have  written  better  Tetters.  Ma- 
dame duDefEandgiv^  us  nothing  so  amusing  as 
an  account,  by  a  young  English  traveller,  of  an 
evening  at  her  house,  when  a  Salade  k  la  G^- 
noise  was  concocted,  with  much  fun  and 
laughter,  by  some  of  the  most  brilliant  mem- 
bers of  her  societiy.  Prince  Potem|)kin'8  in- 
terest in  Bavaria  seems  to  have  been  limited 
to  the  concerns  of  a  few  pretty  women.  The 
first  of  a  loi]^  aei'ies  of  letters  from  Dr*  Mes- 
mer  opens  with  a  trait  which  is  noore  enter- 
taindng  than  anything  that  follows:  ^'Un 
remMe  centre  les  mrfi  doit  fort  int^resser 

The  contestsi  it  is  added,  are  often  pxir- 
posei^  difiguised  under  an  involved  style, 
initials  standing  for  names.  Thus,  a  corres- 
pionden^  writing  from  Batisbon,  states  that 
*•  les  nonvelles  particuli^es  d'ici  se  rSduisent 
k  pen  de  choses,  les  amours  de  M.  de  B.  et  de 
la  Oomtesse  C.  sent  finis  qaant  k  Fcxt^rieur, 
ils  s'aiment  encore,  mais  n'osent  se  1e  dire. 
Le  directeur  de  Madlle.  C  la  porte  k  renoncej* 
k  son  inclination  pour  M.  qui  la  demande  en 
marine*  £lle  declare  qu'elle  renonce  k  hii, 
la  bouche  le  dit,  le  cc&nr  ne  le  pense  pas ; 
ils  s'aiment  toujoBcs,  et  n'en  sent  quo  plus 
malhourenz.  Les  amoura  du  groa  JU  et  de 
Madame  d'Y.  sent  finis  et  assez  mal,  car  ils 
n'ont  pn  venir  k  Tamiti^  aprte  leur  rupture; 
ceux  de  K.  avec  £.  sontjplus  tranquils^'  etc.  etc. 


The  first  impreasioii,  w«  can  well  believe, 
left  on  the  uninitiated  reader,  is  that  ^  the 
letters  of  tbe  alphabet  have  taken  to  disor- 
derly courses.'  But  Lady  Minto  goes  on  to 
say,  that  after  a  careful  examination,  order 
rises  out  of  chaos,  and  something  like  a  viaon 
of  the  social  life  of  the  Bavarian  Court  dawns 
upon  the  mind.  It  pretended  to  be  a  Yer- 
saillea  in  miniature,  and  boasted  of  a  Mod- 
tespan  in  the  person  of  a  Madame  deTorring- 
Seefeld.  *Tlie  scene  of  the  chief  pleasnrca 
of  the  Court  was  Nymph enbni^,  a  country 
palace  of  the  Elector's  which  Pollnitz  describes 
in  his  letters  as  a  lUu  enckante;  gardens, 
waters,  woods,  hunting-grounds,  diversified 
its  delights.  Three  times  a  week  during  the 
summer  the  Eiectress  held  a  court  there, 
when  tables  for  play  were  prepared  in  the 
galleries,  while,  for  those  who  preferred  them, 
gilded  gondolas  floated  on  the  lake,  and  pony 
phaetons  driven  by  a  "  cavalier  "  were  at  the 
orders  of  the  ladies  who  chose  a  moonlight 
drive  through  the  woods.'  These  moonligbt 
drives  must  have  been  almost  as  pleasant  as 
the  game  called  Scampativqs,  played  at  Le 
Petit  Trianon.  Tbe  party  were  divided  into 
couples  by  the  queen  or  a  lady  chosen  by  lot, 
who  gave  the  signal  by  clapping  her  hands 
and  calling  out  '  Scampativos,'^  when  tbe 
couples  were  to  vanish  in  difierent  directions 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which 
they  re-assembled,  and  any  counle  that  Lad 
run  against  or  crossed  the  tracK  of  another 
paid  forfeit. 

No  one  was  better  qualified  to  shine  in 
scenes  and  pasUmes  of  this  kind  than  our 
young  minister,  then  in  his  twenty-third 
year.;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  attracted  by  them,  and  he  certainly 
ofiers  a  plausible  excuse  for  his  want  of  gal- 
lantry when  he  writes:  *  There  is  not  one 
good-looking  woman  in  this  place— by  good 
fortune,  for  I  should  be  in  great  danger  of 
learning  to  talk  en  Pastor  Fido ;  such  is  the 
style  of  this  country.'  If  *  Hell  has  no  fury 
like  a  woman  scorned,'  there  bade  fair  io  be 
abundance  of  first-rate  furies  in  Munich  the 
day  after  Elliot's  presentation ;  for  Mr.  Liston, 
who  did  duty  as  secretary  in  an  unofficial 
capacity,  in  a  letter  describing  the  ceremony, 
speaks  of  the  ^bare&ced  advances'  mid 
*  masculine  attacks '  to  which  his  chief  was 
exposed,  adding,  '  What  I  admire  the  most 
is  that  he  has  contrived  not  to  make  enemies 
of  those  he  has  refused^a  point  which  ia 
surely  not  to  be  managed  without  difihsuHy.' 
It  may  be  inferred  from  a  subsequent  letter 
that  the  difficulty  was  not  entirely  overcome  : 
'  He  (Ellfot)  has  indeed  too  much  ^ood  sense, 
and  is  much  too  well  bred  to  discover  the 
least  symptoms  of  disapprobation  to  the  per- 
sons concerned ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  reject 
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tbe  addresses  of  almost  erery  woman  in  tbe 
pkice  without  giving  offence  to  some^  and  bis 
disKke  to  the  society  in  general  is  betrayed  by 
a  oonstant  preference  of  English  ideas  and 
EngKsfa  things.* 

Bome  forty  years  since  a  handsome  and 
accomplished  Englishman  became  bo  much 
tbe  rage  of  Paris,  that  when^  from  a  wonnd 
in  a  d«^erate  dncl,  he  appeared  with  his  arm 
in  a  sling  and  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  tied  with 
ribbons,  the  ladies  came  out  with  sleeves,  tied 
in  the  same  manner,  d  h  0 .  The  Bava- 
rian maids  of  honour  paid  a  still  higher  com- 
pliment to  Elliot  They  aent  to  his  tailor 
for  an  old  court  coat  of  his,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  dividing  the  velvet  and  embroid- 
^7  amongst  themselves.  One  of  these  cor- 
re^pondod  with  him  under  the  pseudonyme 
of  Delta,  and  snooeeded  so  far  in  getting  the 
batter  of  his  indifference  as  to  drive  him  into 
a  proffer  of  friendship  and  a  laboured  attempt 
to  prove  its  great  superiority  to  love.  But 
where  lives  or  ever  lived  the  young  and 
passionate  woman  who  would  not  agree  with 
Moore's  Laura  :— 

*  Oh,  never  I  she  cried,  could  I  think  of  enshrin- 
ing 
An  iEiage  whose  looks  are  so  joyless  and  dim ; 
^t  yon  little  god,  upon  roses  reclining, 
Well  make,  if  you  please,  sir,  a  friendship  of 
him.' 

It  was  idle  for  Elliot  to  draw  logical  or 
metaphysician's  distinctions.  Distingucns^  as 
Lady  Minto  suggests^  is  easily  said;  '  but  un- 
der certain  circumstances  it  requires  a  strong 
head  and  a  subtle  wit  to  do  it.'  Delta, 
though  wanting  in  neither,  was  not  to  be  put 
off  with  (what  Sir  Peter  Teazle  would  c^ll) 
noble  sentiments.  She  repl  ied :  * "  Vous  dtes 
vraiment  singnlierl  bien  61oign6e  de  vous 
taxer  dMmpolitesse,  votre  lettre  et  la  belle 
franchise  qui  y  r^gne  m*a  fait  beaucoup  de 
plaisir ;  du  restei  j'oublais  de  vous  faire  des 
remerciments  des  conseils  que  vous  me  don- 
Des.  Je  les  trouve  grands  et  beaux,  et  vous 
avez  raison;  mais  on  s'ennuie  parfois  avec 
toutes  CCS  combinaisons.  Excusez  si  je  vcus 
dia  que  vos  reflexions  sont  une  suite  de  votre 
depart."  At  all  events,  if  she  was  to  take  up 
philosophy,  she  wished  to  hear  him  philoso- 
phy "  Que  je  voudrais  vous  entendre  dis- 
eourir ;  quelles  reflexions  I  quelle  vari£t6 !  et 
tout  cela  avec  Listen,  votre  cbien  et  les 
champs  pour  les  senls  anditeurs.'* ' 

Her  letters,  always  lively  and  amusing, 
were  mostly  addressed  to  him  at  Ratisbon, 
whither  he  had  retired,  on  leave,  to  econo- 
mise and  philosophise.  His  philosophy,  prin- 
cipally exhibited  in  railing  i^ainst  the  roguery 
and  falsehood  of  mankind  and  womankind, 
^iteitt  a  brace  of  maxims  worthy  of  Roche- 
ft^auM  or  Tatrvenargnes  from  the  biogra- 


plrer :  *  While  a  yeting  fawm^oes  wet  nay  his 
debts,  all  men  are  rogues  to  him ;  while  he 
makes  love  to  twenty  women,  the  faithless- 
ness of  the  sex  will  be  his  favourite  theme.* 

It  was  in  the  aecond  year  of  his  first  mis- 
sion that  Elliots  military  ardour  broke  out  in 
a  manner  that,  but  for  an  opportune  check, 
would  have  abmptly  out  eiiort  his  diplomatic 
career  before  he  had  commrenced  in  right 
earnest.  In  July  or  August,  1775,  he  ex- 
pressed to  Lord  Suffolk,  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  charge  of  tbe  foreign  department,  an 
earnest  desire  to  join  the  army  in  America 
as  a  volunteer.  Lord  Suffolk's  answer  was 
kind  and  considerate.  After  hinting  that 
tbe  time  might  arrive  when  snch  an  example 
might  be  of  essential  service,  his  Lordship 
adds  :  •  But  at  this  moment  I  should  not  act 
with  the  regard  I  feel  for  you  if  I  did  not 
dissuade  you  from  quitting  Uic  walk  you  are 
in,  in  which  you  do  so  well,  and  are  so  likely 
to  be  advanced.'  Sir  Oilbert  showed  no  sym- 
pathy with  a  chiiralfO«9  feeling,  which  he 
terms  Quixotic,  and  Lady  fiHiot  drew  a  etrtrt- 
ling  sketch  of  a  retired  and  inntilated  veteran, 
which  we  commend  to  the  notioe  of  yenthful 
aspWanta  for  milhary  ftime. 

He  was  recalled  from  Mmiich,  with  a  riew 
to  advancement,  in  the  antnmn  of  177^;  but 
before  quitting  the  opening  scene  of  the 
career  in  which  he  was  now  finally  embarked, 
we  must  give  an  extract  from  a  letter  describ- 
ing a  state  of  things  which  might  have  been 
paralleled  in  all  the  minor  conrts  of  Ger- 
many, except  Weimar— ^fch  Goetbe^  pa- 
tron and  firiend,  the  Grand  Duke,  had  con- 
verted into  a  German  Parnassus  in  miniature. 
In  an  c^Eficial  letter  to  Mr.  Eden,  Septem- 
ber 10th,  1774,  Elliot  writes:— 

^To  draw  any  piotare  of  the  state  of  this 
coantry  would  be  to  go  back  two  ages  in  the 
progress  of  society.  They  are  in  nothing  on  a 
par  wiUi  Che  rest  of  Europe,  except  in  music 
and  debauchery.  .  .  That  you  may  judge  of  the 
universal  ignorance  that  overspreads  this  coun- 
try, I  shall  only  give  you  two  anecdotes  that 
have  fallen  under  my  observation.  The  trial 
by  torture  is  the  ordiickaTy  method,  in  this  Elec- 
toral, of  ooffvieting  oriminab^  Some  time 
since,  three  poor  fellows,  aHier  having  been  by 
this  means  forced  to  a  confession,  suffered  capital 
punishment.  A  few  days  afterwards  their  in- 
nocence was  proved  by  the  capture  of  the  really 
guilty  parties.  -Aji  Englishman  who  happened 
to  be  here  at  tW  time,  expressed  his  surprise 
that  so  cruel  a  catastropne  should  have  occurred 
under  the  meratty  mild  goyemment  of  the 
Sleotor;  Uiis  remark  had  like  to* have  pro- 
voked a  discussion,  to  avoid  which  the  English- 
man said  that  this  point  was  much  better  treated 
of  in  a  chapter  in  L^ Esprit  des  Lois^  than  by 
any  thin  j(  he  could  say  on  the  subject.  Our  Pre- 
mier, wHh  whom  he  was  speaking,  repeated 
several  times  the  word  esprit^  on  which  the 
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fiogUskiaaDL  aak^d  .him  if.-h%  had  not  read  ii. 
He  said  Jie  believed  it  was  among  the  number 
of  books  which  the  Pope  had,  consideriBg  his 
situation,  given  him  a  dispjansation  to  read;  but 
that,  for  nispart,  il  n'aimait  pas  les  esprits  forts. 
*  Speaking  lately  with  the  President  of  Finances 
of  the  calamities  occasioned  by  the  late  famine, 
and  of  the  various  plans  proposed  for  avoiding 
the  reeurrence  of  8i«^  minorUmeS)  he  said  that 
in  other  countries  precautions  might  be  neces- 
sary ;  but  in  this,  i»  case  of  a  want  of  grain, 
they  Iiad  an  easy  resource  in  the  course  of  the 
Danube,  by  which  they  could  always  send  off 
numbers  of  people  on  a  short  warning,  and  that 
they  had  alreacfy  experienced  the  advantage  of 
this  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  superfluous 
mouths  in  the  last  famine,  when  many  thou- 
sands went  to  ItTO  in  tlie  Austrian  dominions. 
To  this  ingenioua  plan  is  owing  the  present  un- 
populousness  of  this  once  peopled  country.  I 
am  told  the  Austrian^  have  now  in  their  servioe 
enough  of  Bavarian  subjects  to  conquer  the 
whole  Electorate.' 

Delta's  letters  teem  with  pioda  of  the  pre- 
vateot  eorraptioQ,  and  give  sigoifioaBt  hints 
that  a  day  of  reclumiiiff,  whidh  aetaally  came 
with  the  French  BevoTittion,  was  at  hand  : — 
* "  Go  ftiibdea  projets  d'^eonomie ;  M.  de  Ber- 
cheim  les  conduit  taut  bi^n  que  mal  i  leur 
fin,  et  toat  le  monde  ae  borne  k  le  maudire 
ttk  d^irer  le  voir  pendre ;  nova,  iemmes  de 
la  coar,  sommea  cie  ce  nombre."  Again, 
^^  On  vent  toojoara  lute  des  R^ibrraea»  Oh ! 
moa  Diea  I  que  fera>l-on  da  nona  ? ' "  A 
play  came  o«t  atlaekiiig  the  prodigality  of 
the  Goveramevt : — '  CerUin  weU-known  anec- 
dotes were  int^odaoed  in  the  dialogne,  the 
hodfld  appended ;  moredalicate  alloaiona  were 
loodly  interpreted  by  the  aodieaee.  Yoicea 
called  ont  ^  C'eat  pire  qoo  cela,  telle  et  telle 
chose  a  6t6  oqbli^  j'ai  aonn6  ponr  ee  service- 
\k  une  bague  de  1000  f. ;"  and  the  epigrams 
of  the  stage  received  tbeir  point  from  the  pit. 
Delta  ends  this  curious  account  of  a  first  night 
\yy  the  remark,  **  On  croit  qu*on  ne  donnera 
plus  cette  pi^ce."  The  Court  betook  itself 
to  prayer :  "  A  ce  point  nons  sommes  k  la 
devotion,  aurtout  4  la  cour ;  bou  gr6  mal  gr6 
ilfantprier!"' 

Well  might  Lady  Minto  apoetrophite  the 
actors  in  such  scenes  ;—*  Dreaming  patriots, 
and  black-eyed  maids  of  honour,  what  fate 
was  yours?  Did  the  beguiling  phantoms  of 
your  youth  become  the  haunting  ghosts  of 
after  years  ?  I  know  not  \  but  to  one  of  you 
life  was  checkered  hencifforth  with  joy  and 
sorrow,  with  failure  and  saccess,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  oommon,  abd  time  floated  him 
rapidly  away  from  the  sheltered  sesoes  of 
yonth.* 

The  first  chapter  of  this  memoir  conclndes 
with  the  Bavarian  mission.  The  second,  en- 
titled 'Tho  Family,'  1772  to  1777,  is  partly 
retrospective,  and  adds  some  toQches  to  the 


portrait  of  Hugh  as  it  might  have  been  taken 
prior  to  hie  departure  for  Munich,  e.  g.: — 
^FroBA  the  oorrespondenoo  which  recom- 
menced on  Ht^h's  departure  for  Munieb, 
cariy  in  1774,  we  gather  that  the  well- 
known  figure  of  the  yo«ng  maccaroDi  ridiog 
a  long-tailed  pony  iti  the  park  bad  been 
sketched  by  Lord  Townshend  for  the  beaefit 
of  his  pretty  now  wifb,  and  that  she  carried 
it  aboat  in  her  workbag,  ^ongh  not  deem- 
ing it  "prudent"  to  let  her  yonng  adorer 
have  a  copy  of  bar  own  portrait.'  This 
might  form  a  noie  on  Sir  Benjamin  Back- 
biters verses : — 

'  Sure  never  were  seen  two  such  beautiful  ponies, 
^  Other  horses  are  clowns,  but  these  maocaronies : 

*  To  ^ve  ttiem  this  title  I'm  sure  can't  foe  wrong, 
Th^  legs  are  so  slim  and  their  tails  are  so  long.' 

Again  : — *  Miss  Walter,  the  great  **  for- 
tune," afterwards  Lady  Grimston,  had  been 
much  touched  by  the  sight  of  Hughes  <fejec- 
tion  on  bidding  her  good-bye,  though  **  she 
was  not  so  romantic  as  I  should  have  been," 
said  Lady  Elliot,  "and  preferred  a  rich  peer 
to  a  young  envoy  ; "  but  "  Miss  "  somebody 
else  **  would  really  have  done  for  yon,  and 
made  you  a  rich  good  wife,  if  you  had  not 
been  determined  to  say  she  was  crooked  and 
squinted,  before  you  looked  at  her."  *  Here, 
too,  he  has  a  point  in  common  with  one  of 
Sheridan's  characters.  Captain  Absolute  (in 

*  The  Rivals '),  who  admits  a  predilection  for 
a  wife  with  a  limited  quantity  of  back  and 
the  ordinary  number  of  eyes. 

There  is  a  charming  sketch  of  the  *  Minto' 
(House)  of  those  days  contrasted  with  the 
Minto  of  these,  and  the  family  letters 
throughout  are  as  rich  in  anecdote  and  poli- 
tical information  as  Horace  Walpole's.  Isa- 
bella writes  in  December,  1774 : — 

*  There  are  forty  young  Etonians  in  the  new 
Parliament,  and  about  170  new  faces.  Bob, 
the  waiter  at  White's,  is  chosen  for  the  same 
^aoe  with  Mr.  Wedderbum,  upon  whieh  Lord 
Suff^k  said,  he  made  no  doubt  the^  would 
make  a  veiy  distinguished  figure,. bemg  both 
bred  to  ihe  Bar:   . 

Elliot's  next  destination  was  Berlin,  where 
he  took  up  his  official  residence  on  the  1st 
of  April,  1777.  A  gloomier  one  ooold  not 
well  be  imagined.  *  The  Prussian  mootfchy,' 
wrote  Wraxall,  ^  reminds  me  of  a  vast  ^riaoD, 
in  the  centre  of  which  appears  the  great* 
keeper  occupied  in  the  care  of  his  captives.' 
The  streets  and  squares  of  the  capital^  as  ex- 
tended and  beautified  by  Frederic,  wm«  wide 
and  handsome,  but  so  oat  of  proportioa  to 
the  population  as  to  justifj  the  mot  of  the 
French  Minister,  who,  on  the  King's  asking 
him  whether  Berlin  waa  not  begianiag  to 
rival  Paris,  replied,  *  Yes,  Slir;  only  we  do 
not  grow  grass  in  o^  streets  or  pnblie  plaoes.' 
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Mr.  Cariyle  has  teniKsriMd  the  reading  pob-' 
lie  with  the  hftbits  of  Prederio  Hit  GrMt,  al- 
thon^h,  ID  the  true  tspMi  of  hero^wonkip^  he 
bus  faboared  to  throw  all  the  petly  and  de- 
grading traits  of  his  royal  idol  into  the  back- 
groand,  and  place  the  grander  or  lesa  objec- 
tionable In  broad  relief  One  thing  is  unde- 
niable :  Frederic's  stinginess  had  now  become 
a  mania ;  and  althongh  the  only  royal  enter- 
tainnaents  were  those  given  by  the  Qaeen^  to 
whom  all  presentations  were  nsade^  she  was 
so  ill  provided  with  the  means  that  those 
who  were  bidden  to  dinner  or  sofper  com- 
tDonly  took  the  precaution  of  dining  or  sop- 
ping before  they  went.  Lady  Minto  says  the 
iiabits  of  the  Court  were  so  parsiraonions  that 
the  glimmer  of  an  old  lansp  on  the  stairease 
of  the  palace  was  sufficient  to  make  a  passer- 
by exclaim,  'Her  Majesty  doobtless  holds 
high  festival  to-day;*  and  she  quotes Thi^ 
bault  for  the  fact  that  on  one  occanon  a 
great  lady,  recommended  by  Her  Majesty  to 
the  care  of  the  assistants,  received  for  her  en- 
tire portion  one  preserved  cherry.  Thiebault 
k  the  author  of  a  most  amusing  collection  of 
90uventrs^  comprising  sketches  of  the  foreign 
ministers  and  missions  that  fell  under  his  ob- 
servation daring  a  twenty  years'  residence 
at  Berlin.*  He  introduces  Elliot  in  this 
fashion : 

'  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Mitehell,  England 
aent  out  Mr.  Elliot^  a  clever  man  of  easy  man- 
ners ;  what  is  more,  tolerably  handsome,  very 
lively  and  amiable,  original  beyond  doubt ;  one 
is  not  English  without  that.  One  day,  when 
M.  BouiUy  and  I  were  dining  with  him  at  the 
Eossian  Envoy's,  he  maintained  that  Shak- 
n>eare  was  truly  sublime,  and  much  oflener 
than  Comeille,  and  that  Racine  never  was  sub- 
Bme.  The  proof  he  gave  us  of  this  assertion, 
almost  generally  admitted  in  England,  is  that 
Baeine  is  always  equal,  and  that  the  subUme 
cumot  be  conceived  except  under  the  image  of 
a  summit  highly  elevated  between  abysses. 
Now  the  sustained  equality  of  Baeine,  he  ar- 
gued, excluded  all  idea  of  such  a  summit ;  whilst 
tne  trivialities  of  Shakspeare  served  to  set  off 
the  beauties  of  his  genius  by  the  singular  con- 
trast tiiey  presented.' 

The  solo  hitch  of  this  argument^  as  it 
strikes  us,  is  the  assumption  that  the  equali- 
ty of  Racine  altogether  excmdes  sublimity. 
Surely  the  dream  m  *  Athalie,'  and  the  death 
*  of  Orestes  in  » Ph6drc,'  are  sublime.  *  On  an- 
other   occasion,'   continues   Thidbault,    *he 


*  'ICes  Soavenirs  de  Tlagt  Ans  de  S^jour  i  Ber- 
Kn:  on  Fr^d^ric  le  Grand,  sa  Famflle,  ea  Gour,  <fca 
ftc'  Par  Pieodonn^  Thi^bault,  de  I'Acad^mie  de 
Berlhi,  kc  kc  Troisi^me  Mition.  Eevue  par  A. 
H.  DampnartiD.  Paris,  1813.  AHhongh  geoenally 
•oavate^  bis  acomnit  of  EUfo«  baginawith  a  mistake. 
BUIat  nffimaed  Harrw  (Xior^  MaisMshaiy)  who  sue- 


wonldiihipfofe  to  na  ihat  the  IVe&oh  lan- 
guage, which  by  the- way  he  spoke  very  well, 
was  an  essentially  poor  language,  in  compar- 
ison with  most  of  the  other  lanffuages  of  Eu- 
rope, and  above  all  with  the  English  lan- 
guage.' This,  again,  is  so  far  from  being  a  par- 
adox that  the  chief  philologists  and  crHics  of 
both  heraiapherest  with  rare  exception,  are  of 
one  mind  m>on  the  point  Clear,  precise, 
and  well  deoned  as  it  may  be,  classical  or 
academical  French  is  surely  inferior  to  Oer- 
man  and  English  in  richness,  fullness,  variety, 
and  pliability  ;  to  Italian  and  Spanish  in  har- 
mony, melody,  and  grace.  This  is  one  rea- 
son why  France  has  produced  no  epic  or  lyr- 
ic poet  of  the  very  first  clasa. 

Soon  after  Elliot's  arrival  Frederic  engaged 
him  in  a  public  conversation  about  the  Amer- 
ican war,  reported  verbatim  by  Thi6bault, 
which  does  equal  honour  to  the  tact  of  the 
Minister  and  the  sagacity  of  the  Xing,  who 
dwelt  especially  on  ^edifSculty  of  supplying 
and  reinforcing  armies  at  the  other  end  of 
Uieworld«  His  Majesty's  views  were  shared 
by  his  court,  who  tried  to  inspire  Elliot  with 
their  own  real  or  feigned  apprebensioios  of  the 
result.  He  uniformly  raaintamed  Uie  same  lofty 
and  hopeful  tone.  *  The  worst  that  can  hap- 
pen to  us,'  was  his  remark  as  the  prospect 
darkened,  *•  is  that,  instead  of  being  the  first 
people  in  the  world,  we  shall  be  tho  second. ' 

Lady  Miotx)  gives  the  following  version  of 
a  story  which  has  been  told  in  many  w4ys : — 
'A  vulgar  Frenchman  who  had  just  heaord  of 
the  acknowledgment  by  France  of  the  inde- 

Eendence  of  America,  came  up  to  my  grand- 
kther,  and  thrusting  his  face  in  that  of  the 
English  Minister,  said  with  a  sneer — "  Voil^ 
un  famenx  soufflet  que  la  France  a  donn6  ^ 
I'Angleterre.''  "  Et  voila  le  soufflet  que  TAn- 
gleterre  rend  k  la  France  par  ma  main  ? " 
exclaimed  the  representative  of  England,  ac- 
companying the  words  with  a  stinging  box 
on  the  ear. 

The  Frenchman's  rejoinder,  if  he  made  any, 
is  not  reported,  and  no  disagreeable  conse- 
qnenoes  ensued.  But  another  burst  of  patri- 
otic zeal  got  Elliot  into  a  scrape  from  which 
it  required  all  the  interest  he  could  muster, 
and  all  the  favour  he  had  acquired  by  ac- 
knowledged services,  to  extricato  him.  Early 
in  1777,  two  American  affents,  Mr,  Lee  and 
Mr.  Sayre,  having  arrived  at  Berlin,  Elliot 
was  officially  warned  of  their  presooce  and 
desired  to  watch  their  proceedings.  Openly 
and  publicly  they  were  discredited  by  Fred- 
eric, and  obliged  to  preserve  a  strict  incogni- 
to; bat  His  Majesty's  policy  was  too  well 
known  to  command  confidence,  and  the 
course  pursed  by  Elliot  is  thus  narrated  by 
Lady  Minto  on  the  authority  of  his  own  let- 
teri  an4  dfspatcbw :— 
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*  Oertmn  persons  were  desired  by  Mr.  SUiot 
,  to  wateh  the  proceedings  of  two    ««Wt>an< 

Americans  lately  arrived  at  Beilm,  known 
to  be  agents  of  the  rebel  Congress.  Offers  were 
made  to  Mr.  Elliot  to  procure  him  secretly 
the  papers  of  the  strangers,  and  to  replace 
them  without  risk  of  discovery;  which  oflfers 
were  accepted  by  Mr.  Elliot,  and  promisee 
of  rewai*d  were  given  to  those  who  made  them. 
Nevertheless,  nothing  came  of  these  jjroposals, 
the  risk  attending  on  mbir  exeeation  being  foand 
too  great.  A  Gkrman  servant^  however,  in  Mr. 
EUiot's  establishment,  having  been  made  aware 
of  his  master's  anxiety  to  procure  evidence  of  the 
secret  objects  which  the  Americans  had  in  view 
at  Berlin,  by  overhearinff  him  say  at  his  dinner- 
table  that  he  would  gladly  give  a  som  of  money 
to  any  one  who  should  brin^  him  tibeir  papers, 
wviited  for  no  fhrtfaer  muthorisation,  bat  in  the 
moat  imprudent  and  reeklesB  manner  broke  into 
the  ^artmetits  ocenpied  by  the  Americans  in  a 
oertam  hotel ;  entering  tlie  room  by  the  window, 
he  forced  open  the  bureau,  and  carried  off  "  a 
toutes  jambes,"  the  papers  it  contained. 

*  The  master  of  the  house  instantly  accnsed 
Mr.  EHiot's  servant  of  the  theft,  stating  that  he 
had  been  offered  a  thousand  ponnds  only  a  few 
days  before  to  become  an  accomplice  to  it; 
several  persons  belonging  to  th»  hotel  were 
attested ;  and  the  police  were  pursuing  active 
inquiries  into  the  circumstances  of  the  affair, 
when  Mr.  Elliot  came  forward  and  declared  that 
he  considered  himself  to  be  solely  responsible  for 
what  had  occurred.  One  of  his  servants,  he 
said,  3vas  undoubtedly  the  culprit^  and  had  been 
led  to  commit  the  act  by  Mr.  Elliot's  own  im- 
prudence, he  having  in  the  servant's  presence 
expressed  himself  in  the  indiscreet  manner  be- 
fore mentioned.  No  time  had  been  lost  in  re- 
storing the  papers  to  their  rightful  owners,  and 
Mr.  Elliot  submitted  himself  entirely  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Kin^  of  PrussiaL  acquitting 
his  court  of  any  share  m  so  unjnstinable  a  trans- 
action. 

'The  King  gave  to  this  avowal  a  gracious 
answer,  to  the  effect  that  he  shonld  wish  the 
subject  dropped ;  but  Mr.  EHiot  thought  it  his 
duty  to  advise  his  own  Government  to  recall 
him  from  a  post  where  the  credit  of  his  Court 
paight  possibly  be  impaired  by  the  conduct  of 
its  representative  on  this  occasion.' 

Thiibault  gives  a  dMferent  accoimt  of  this 
transaction.  According  to  h?m,  Elliot  treated 
the  two  Americans  as  his  countrymen,  never 
let  them  out  of  his  sight,  was  (so  to  speak) 
their  shadow.  •  One  evening,  shortly  after 
they  had  gone  ont  to  join  a  party  to  which 
they  were  invHed,  their  dispatch-box  was 
carried  off.  It  was  brought  back  the  day  fol- 
lowing, with  the  money,  jewels,  and  letters  of 
credit  found  in  it,  bnt  the  credentials  and  in- 
structions which  it  also  contained  never  re- 
turned. Everybodv  regarded  Mr.  Elliot  as 
the  author  of  the  tLeft.  There  was  an  nni- 
versal  cry.  against  him,  the  rather  that  he 
made  no  attempt  to  cxcnlpate  hinaself,  and 
affected  not  even  to  suspect  that  he  was 


aoonsed.  People  Expected  Fr«deno  to  bwk 
oulttnd  vfttdioate  tbe  kw  of  nations  Chjos  sn- 
datt6«idy  vic^sted  eVM  in  his  Court  and  under 
his  eyes.  They  were  deceived  :  the  affair  led 
to  no  resnlt :  thete  was  not  even  a  word  of 
the  King's  to  cite.' 

The  j^ng  himself,  not  being  wont  to  stand 
on  trifles  in  sQoh  matters  (witness  the  arrestof 
Voltaire  and  his  nieoe  at  Frankfort),  sad 
having  always  aeied  on  the  maxim  that 
the  end  jisti&es  the  meams  cookl  hardly 
have  assumed  a  high  moral  tone  on  this 
occaam ;  aad  onstom  palliated,  if  it  coold 
not  exonse,  a  good  deal  of  laxity  when  an 
important  object  was  to  be  obtained.  Itii  a 
tradition  of  the  Foreign  Office  that  an  emm- 
ent  diplomatist,  wishing  to  learn  the  contents 
of  a  partieolar  doonment,  made  love  to  the 
wife  of  the  first  nnolster  of  the  Court  to 
which  he  was  accredited,  and  got  «ght  of  it 
by  her  aid.  Elliot  was  severely  roprimanded 
by  his  Govemnaent,  being  desired  to  *  abstain 
from  vivacities  of  kmgaage  and  to  discourage 
so  criminal  an  activity  on  the  part  of  his  de- 
pendants.' But  this  was  only  to  save  appear- 
ances, for  shortly  afterwards  he  waainllc^med 
that  the  irregalarity  of  l&e  transactkHi  would 
be  overlook^  in  consideration  of  the  h>yai 
zeal  which  led  to  it,  and  that  his  expenses 
would  be  paid. 

Mr.  Carlyle's  account  of  this  transaction 
with  the  Americans,  based  on  high  anthority 
and  supported  by  documentary  evidence,  ad<M 
another  to  the  thousand  and  one  instances  in 
which  history  is  at  fault  where  one  would 
have  supposed  d  priori  that  the  exact  fiicts 
might  be  easily  aseertained : — 

'  Elliot  has  been  here  since  April,  1777 ;  stays 
some  five  years  in  this  post; — with  not  much 
diplomatic  employment,  I  should  think,  but 
with  a  style  of  general  bearing  and  social  phys- 
iognomy, which  with  some  procedures  partly 
incidental  as  well,  are  still  remembered  in  Ber- 
lin. Something  of  spying,  too,  doubtless  there 
was ;  bribing  of  menials,  opening  of  letters :  I 
believe  a  great  deal  of  that  went  on :  impossi- 
ble to  prevent  imder  the  carefullest  of  kings.* 

In  a  note  to  this  passi^  it  is  stated  that 
copies  of  Frederic's  letters  to  his  minister  in 
London  had  been  regularly  taken  by  or  for 
some  English  agent  tor  four  or  five  years, 
from  1780  onwards,  specimens  of  which  be 
(Mr.  Carlyte)  saw  at  the  Hague.  A  little  fur- 
ther on  we  read  : — 

*  I  know  not  whether  it  was  by  my  Lord 
Suffolk's  instigation,  or  what  had  put  the  Bri- 
tannic Cabinet  on  such  an  idea — ^perhaps  the 
stolen  letters  of  Fnedrioh,  whiohshow  so  exact 
a  knowledge  of  the  onrrent  of  events  in  Amer- 
ioa  m  well  as  England  f' knows  every  step*  of 
it,  as  if  he  were  there  himssif,  tlie  asdHeneioy 
of  honest  ne^bours  in  a  tiAie  of  streast  **)— 
but   it  does   appear   they   had   got  it  iato 
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tibdr  sagacious  beads  tbat  the  bad  neiglibour  at 
BerHii  was,  in  effect,  the  a^^-enemy,  probably 
maiaflprai^of  the  -wiioia  matter;  and  that  it 
would  be  in  ^e  highest  degree  interesting  to 
see  (dearly  what  L^  and  he  had  on  hand.  Or- 
der thereupon  to  Elliot :  ^^ Do  it^at any  price :" 
and  finally,  as  mere  price  will  not  answer,  "  Do 
it  by  any  method — Aeal  Lee's  despatch-box  for 
us!^ 

'  Perhaps  f«w  ExeeBencies  living  had  less  ap- 
pertite  for  snch  a  job  than  EUiot ;  but  his  orders 
were  peremptory :  ^  Lee  is  a  rebel,  quasi-out- 
lfl(V ;  asd  you  nraetl  *'  Elliot  thereupon  took 
aeourate  survey  of  the  matter;  and  eapidly 
enough,  and  with  perfect  skill,  though  still  a 
novice  in  Berlin  affairs,  managed  to  do  it 
Privilv  hired,  or  made  nis  servant  hire,  the 
chief  housebreaker  or  pickpocket  in  the  city : 
"  Lee  lodges  in  such  and  such  a  hostelry '  bring 
UB  his  red-box  for  a  thirty  hours ;  it  shall  oe  weU 
worth  your  while  I "  And  in  brief  space  the 
red-box  arriTee,  accordingly ;  a  soore  or  two  of 
ready- writers  waiting  for  it^  who  copy  all  day, 
aH  night,  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  till  they  have 
enough:  which  done,  the  Lee  red-box  is  left 
on  the  stairs  of  the  Lee  Tavern  •  box  locked 
again,  and  complete;  only  the  Friedrich-Lee 
secrets  completely  pumped  out  of  it,  and  now 
rashing  day  and  night  towards  England,  to 
UliuniiLate  the  Supreme  Oonncil-Board  there.' 

Frederic's  letter  to  his  brother,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Carlyle,  increases' the  perplexity  : — 

*«AWflwi,  29«& /aiie,  1777.  *  *  There 
has  just  oecarred  a  strange  thing  at  Berlin. 
Three  days  ago,  in  absence  of  the  Sieur  Lee, 
Envoy  of  ih^  American  Colonies,  the  Envoy  of 
England  went "  (sent  I)  "  to  the  inn  where  Lee 
lodged,  and  carried  off  his  portfolio ;  it  seems 
he  was  in  fear,  however,  and  threw  it  dovm, 
without  opening  it  on  the  stairs"  (alas I  no, 
your  Mi^eaty,  not  till  after  pumping  the  essenoe 
out).  ''All  BerhD  is  taUdng  of  it  If  one 
w«e  to  act  with  rigour,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  forbid  this  man  uie  QomtX^  since  he  has  com- 
mitted a  public  theft ;  but,  not  to  make  a  noise, 
I  suppress  the  thing.  Shan't  fail,  however,  to 
write  to  England  about  iL  and  indicate  that 
there  was  another  way  of  aealing  with  such  a 
matter,  for  they  are  impertinent"  (sajr,  iffnorant, 
blind  as  moles,  your  Majesty ;  that  is  the  char- 
itaUe  reading!).' 

Although  the  King  of  Prussia  thought 
proper  *  to  suppress  the  thing,'  he  ever  afUr- 
wards  nourished  a  larking  distrust  or  dislike 
of  Elliot ;  and  his  Majesty  being  simultane- 
ously prone  to  utter  sarcasms  against  Eng- 
land and  her  policy,  the  English  Minister 
was  frequently  called  upon  to  maintain  the 
credit  of  his  country  and  his  own.  He  did 
it  with  eoual  spirit  and  delicacy ;  invariably 
clothing  his  repartees  in  langrnage  which  left 
btt  royal  opponent  no  opening  for  rejoinder 
or  complaint.  Thus,  when  Maltzahn^  a  Prus* 
•lan  Minister  of  high  character,  was  recalled 
from  the  Court  of  London  to  spite  the  Eng- 
lish CJabinet,  and  *  an  ill-conditioned  fellow ' 
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appointed  in  Ins  plsce,  the  King  asked  taunt- 
^*^g'y»  *  What  do  they  say  of in  Lon- 
don f '  *  IHgw  reprisentant  de^otre  Majesti^^ 
replied  Elliot,  wi^  the  deepest  of  bows. 

We  give  Lady  Minto's  version  of  two 
other  repartees,  which  have  been  told  with 
varistioDa^-^   .  . 

'  Towards  the  middle  of  the  month  a  gleam 
of  cheerfulness  was  thrown  over  the  political 
horizon  by  the  intelligence  that  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
had  won  a  great  victory  over  Hyder  Ali — news 
not  the  less  grateful  to  the  English  Minister  at 
Berlin,  because  the  late  successes  of  that  po- 
tentate had  given  rise  to  a  passasre  of  arms  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Eling.  ''For  some  time 
the  relations  between  England  and  Prussia  had 
not  been  cordial,  and  Frederick  showed  his 
bad  humour  by  not  addressing  a  word  to  Mr. 
Elliot  at  several  successive  lev^s.  Mr.  Elliot 
was  indignant  and  burning^  to  be  revenged. 
When  at  length,  on  the  arrival  of  intelligence 
that  Hyder  Ali  had  made  a  successful  and  de- 
structive inroad  into  the  British  territories  in 
the  Oamatic,  Frederick  broke  his  long  silence^ 
asking — *  M.  Elliot,  qui  est  ce  Hyder  AH  qui 
sait  bieh  arranger  vos  affaires  aux  Indes?* 
Elliot  promptly  replied — '  Sire,  c'est  un  vieux 
despote  qui  a  beaucoup  pilld  ses  voisins,  mais 
qui,  Dieu  merci,  commence  Jt/adoter.*  Mr. 
Elliot  related  tms  anecdote  to  my  informant 
with  much  exultation,  adding — *oir,  it  was  a 
revenge  that  Satan  might  have  envied  I '  And 
Satan  8  envv  might  have  reached  its  acm^  when 
the  news  of  Hyder  AU's  reverses  produced  an 
ebullition  of  ^pite  from  the  Xing,  which  gave 
Mr.  Elliot  an  opening  for  a  second  and  no  less 
ready  rejoinder.  Commenting  on  the  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  to  Providence  which  accom- 
panied the  official  narrative  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote's 
victory,  the  King  remarked — *  Je  ne  savais  pas 
que  la  Providence  fAt  de  vos  alli^*  *  Le  seul. 
Sire,  que  nous  ne  payons  pas,'  was  the  reply."  ' 

Thi^bault  attributes  the  second  of  these 
repartees  to  Mitchell,  and  makes  it  contem- 
porary  with  the  taking  of  Port  Mahon  and 
the  trial  of  Byng.  ^  Oh,  you  have  made  a 
wretched  campaign.'  *  Sire,  wo  hope,  with 
Qod-s  help,  to  make  a  better  next  year.' 
*With  God's  help!  I  was  not  aware  you 
had  him  for  an  ally.'  *  We,  notwithstanding, 
rely  greatly  on  hina,  although  he  is  the  one  that 
costs  us  least'  *  xlely,  go  on  relying  by  all 
means;  you  see  that  he  gives  vou  your 
money's  worth  for  your  money.'  ^e  max- 
im, on  ne  priU  qu^aux  riches^  might  be  em- 
ployed to  invalidate  the  claim  of  Mitchell, 
as  well  as  that  of  Elliot,  to  this  repartee. 
It  was  Mitchell  who  thus  accounted  to  Thi6- 
bault  for  Frederic's  surrounding  himself 
with  mean  people  of  limited  intelligence  : — 
'  Je  vais  vons  expliqner  cela  en  deux  roots ; 
CCS  hommes  lui  sont  n^cessaires  comme  au- 
tant  de  mouohoirs  sales  dans  ksquels  il 
crache  son  esprit'  Mr.  Carlylc,  who  can- 
not allow  his  idol  to  be  beaten  in  any  spc* 
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cios  oi  contest,  snriaisea  that  tbe  passage  o£ 
words  in  which  Frederic  undouhtedly  got 
the  worst  of  it,  is  evidently  apocrjphal ; — 

'"Who  18  this  Hyder-Ali?**  said  the'o5d 
King  to  him  one  day  (accordinff  to  the  London 
Clubs).  "  Hm,"  answered  Elhot,  with  exqui- 
site promptitude,  pohteness,  and  sc^idity  of- 
infonnation,  "  Cett  un  viemc  voUur  qui  com- 
mence  radoter  (an  old  robber,  now  falfing  into' 
his  dotage)," — ^let  his  dotard  Miyesty  take  that. 

*  Alas,  my  friends  I — Ignorance  by  herself  is 
an  awkward  lumpish  wench;  not  yet  fallen 
into  vicious  courses,  nor  to  be  uncharitably 
treated :  but  ignorance  and  insolence,— these 
are,  for  certain,  an  unlovely  mother  and  bas- 
tard I  Yes ; — and  they  may  depend  upon  it, 
the  grim  parish-beadles  of  this  universe  are  out 
on  the  track  of  them,  and  oakum  and  the  cor- 
rection-house are  infallible  soouer  or  later! 
The  clever  Elliot,  who  knew  a  hawk  from  a 
hernshaw,  never  floundered  into  that  platitude. 
This,  however^  is  a  joke  of  his^  better  or  worse 
(I  think,  on  his  quitting  Berhn  in  1782,  with- 
out visible  resource  or  ouUook) :  "  I  am  fer  from 
having  a  sans  souci,"  writes  he  to  the  Edens; 
"  and  I  think  I  am  coming  to  be  sam  siassoui"  ' 

Elliot  had  begun  life  a  sworn  foe  to  matri- 
mony, 'Ah,  Hugh,  Hugh!'  wrote  Mrs. 
Harris  in  1779,  '  do  you  remember  four  years 
ago  how  you  used  to  abuse  all  women,  and 
say  if  over  you  married  you  would  live  in 
St  James's  Street  and  your  wife  in  Berkeley 
Square?'  *  What  (he  writes  to  Eden  in 
October,  1777)  does  Eleanor  mean  about  my 
Congratulatory  Letter  to  Lord  SoflGolk?  1 
wished  his  Lordship,  most  sincerely,  every 
happiness  in  his  new  state  as  soon  as  I  koew 
of  it  I  Leg,  however,  Eleanor  will  do  the 
like ; — and  ^though  it  is  not  my  system  to 
"  congratulate"  anybody  upon  marriage,  yet 
I  never  fail  to  wish  them  what,  I  thiuK,  it  is 
always  two  to  one  they  do  not  obtain.'  On 
his  arrival  in  Berlin  he  writes  to  a  recently- 
married  friend,  *  All  the  world  are  marrying. 
I  begin  to  be  ashamed  of  my  celibacy.  In 
the  age  we  live  in  one  must  either  destroy  or 
procreate.  There  are  risks  to  be  run  in  both 
callings ;  our  enemies  gain  by  our  losses  in 
the  first ;  our  friends  gam  when  we  are  un- 
happy in  the  second.'  Just  so  Rogers,  when- 
ever a  man  whom  he  did  not  like  married, 
used  to  -say,  *  Now  we  shall  have  our  revenge 
of  him.'  About  the  same  time  Elliot  wrote 
to  the  Countess  Thuii,  an  attached  female 
friend  of  a  safe  age,  *  I  dare  not  boast  of  be- 
ing perfectly  happy  ;  perchance  it  is  my  own 
fault ;  but,  unfortunately,  that  is  no  consola- 
tion. I  am  less  philosophical  than  is  my 
wont  at  the  moment  when  I  ou^ht  to  be 
more.  1  believe  this  is  pretty  well  Xhe  fate 
of  all  philosophers.  We  get  the  better  of 
all  the  passions,  of  all  the  difficulties,  when 
Sfe  have  none;  we  succumb  precisely  as  if  we 
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boasted  of  having  oonqoered  hit  paasiMaky 
indulging  tbem. 

The  cause  of  this  conversion  was  the  reign- 
ing beauty  of  Berlin — a  girl  of  seventeen, 
w3l  born  and  well  connected,  with  some  fo^ 
tune,  little  or  no  education,  and  (to  emj^j 
hift  own  words  before  he  fell  de^rately  in 
love  with  her)  '  the  manners  <^  !bediu.'  Htf 
nam«  was  von  Krautb,  and  nun^>erless  w^t 
t^e  pleasantries  he  had  to  uaderga  ttofm.  his 
English  friends  on  his  taste  for   cabbm« 
*  Beware  of  Miss  Cabbage,*  exclaims  one,  *m 
she  is  artful,  and  knows  very  well  you  love 
her.'    *  If  you  feed  on  sprouts,'  writes  Sir  J, 
Harris  /rom  St  Petersburg,  *you  will  find 
them  hard  of  digestion.'    His  brother,  Sir 
Gilbert — for  the  news  of  his  growing  passion 
had  reached  the  family  in  8eotlaTC— ^ea^ 
nestly  cautions  him  against  asking  a  spoilt 
beauty  to  share  an  income  which  had  never 
sufficed  for  him  alone.'     Sarcasms  and  warn- 
ings proved  equally  vain.    If  the  daughter 
was  not  artful,  the  mother  evidently  thoii^t 
the  English  minister  a  catch,  and  took  the 
required  steps  for  securing  him.     He  was 
assailed  at  once  through  his  vanity,  his  sen- 
sibility, and  his  sense  of  honour.    He  was 
led  to  believe  that  the  damsel  was  pining 
away  for  love  of  him,  and  had  refused  an  ad- 
vantageous offer  for  his  sake.    He  was  told 
that  she  was  very  unhappy  pour  lui  et  par 
luiy  and  that  his  attentions  had  been  compro- 
mettant  to  her  prospects,  as  well  as  destruc- 
tive of  her  peace.  There  was  no  escape  from 
the  dilemma  had  he  wished  to  escape.    On 
the  9th  July,  1779,  he  writes  to  Harris^  'I 
am  married  in  private,  without  the  moth^s 
consent,  to  the  Erauth ;  after  the  ^lat  of  ray 
attachment  to  her,  I  had  the  choice  between 
folly  and  dishonesty — my  affections  pleaded 
for  the  first,  jny  conscience  forbade  the  lat- 
ter.    On  my  part  there  is  very  sincere  affec- 
tion, bad  health,  poverty,  and   the    other 
defects  of  character  which   nature  has  be- 
stowed on  me,  and  which  art  has  never  tried 
to  conqaer ;  on  hers,  there  is  youth,  beauty, 
and  strong  parts.    My  project  is  to  keep  the 
matter  secret  till  the  king's  death.      The 
Prince  of  Prussia,  Prince  Henry,  Ajc,  are  as 
much  my  friends  as  princes  can  be.    I  de- 
spise the  world  too  much  to  fear  its  vicissi- 
tudes, and  think  her  worth  sacrificing  life 
and  fortune  to,  if  necessary.' 

He  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
his  choice  for  a  year  or  two.  *  Berlin,'  he 
wrote, '  is  dull  and  insipid,  bat  that  is  no- 
thing to  me.    I  have  at  home  all  I  require.' 

ower  to 
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Gilbert,  *  is  so  fond  of  your  letters  that 


His  family  did  all  that  lay  in  their  no 
add  to  his  happiness,  **My  wife,'  he 
to  Sir  Gilbert,  Ms  so  fond  of  yourlette 
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I  can  ikidt  cf  no  better  way  of  teadiing  her 
Bnglisb  than  by  bcgriag  yon  to  write  to  ber 
often,  aad  to  tnafce  ner  answer  im  EogKtk.' 
Her  picture  was  nnnted  for  Sir  Gilbert;  and 
Lad^  Minto  is  dW^ioeed  to  identify  it  witb  a 
mimature  in  a  curioody-wcirked  ffold  fnuntt) 
without  naine  or  date,  ftmnd  m  Uie  deik  of 
her  grandfather.  It  agrees  so  entirely  with 
the  written  descriptions  that  '  we  can  ba?e 
no  doobt  any  longer  as  to  whom  belonged 
these  long  fair  carls  and  sky-bhie  draperies.' 
She  was  a  brilliant  Uenc^e,  witfaanezqmsitely 
fair  complexion*  Hie  couple  were  press 
ingly  inrited  to  Minto,  and  assured  of  the 
most  affectionate  rece[^on ;  bnt  it  is  lacky 
that  they  did  not  accept  the  invitation,  for 
the  bride  would  probably  have  acted  like 
Miss  Ferrier's  Lady  Jolia  in  *  Inheritance/ 
and  shrank  coldly  back  from  the  cordial 
greeting  of  the  kindly  Scots.  The  catastro- 
phe, which  was  not  kmg  procrastinated,  is 
described  wiA  minntencss  by  Thi6banlt,  and 
some  details  omttted  by  him  are  snpplied  by 
the  correspondence.  We  will  endeavour  to 
compile  an  abridged  account  of  this  the  turn- 
ing episode  of  the  life  and  character  we  are 
attempting  to  trace  and  analyse. 

All  agree  in  one  thing,  that  Elliot  made 
her  happiness  his  exdosive  study.    He  assid- 
oonsly  cultivated  the  society  she  might  be 
expected  to  prefer,  and   laboured  to  exclude 
satiety  or  weariness  by  variety  of  amuse- 
ment ;  at  the  same  time  he  tried  to  teach 
ber  some  accomplishments,  and  to  form  her 
mind  and  heart    The  onaHty  of  her  mind 
(highly  estimated  by  him)   was  differently 
estimated  by  her  contemporaries.      Damjv- 
raartrn,  the  editor  of  *  Bfes  Souvenirs,*  wnt- 
ing  in  1812,  declares  that  Madame  Elliot, 
far  from  being  hornet,  was  always   indebted 
for  her  numerous  successes  to  the  attractions 
of  her  mind  as  much  aa  to  the  charms  of  her 
face.    Thi6banlt  says,  'she  was  hometj  ca- 
pricious, wilful,  as  well  as  vain  and  coqoet- 
tish.    The  lessons  bored  her,  take  what  pre- 
cantions  they  might  in  giving  them.     She 
would  read  nothing  but  the  most  frivolous 
novels,  and  she  ended  by  not  receiving  with- 
out temper    and    hardness  the   most  well- 
timed  and  friendly    representation^w    How- 
ever, she  beeante  gro9a€j  and   in   doe  course 
was  broa^t  to  bed  of  a  giri,  a  little  before 
the  epoch  of  her  bnsband*s  departure  for  Den- 
mark.'   He  goes  on  to  say  that  Elliot  left  her 
on  an  understanding  that  he  was  to  choose 
such  in  habitation  as  she  would  like,  put  eve- 
rything in  order,  and  then  come  back  for  her. 
Where.  Thi^bafulC  errs  is  in  antedating  the 
Yspture,  which  did  nol  take  plaee  till  after 
the  birth  of  a  second  child,  a  sen,  who  died 
a  infancy*     Lady  MmU>  says :  *  The  early 
pirtof  the  winter  of  1782    found  Mr.  Elliot 


at  hk  new  mission  at  Copeuha^n ;  his  wife 
had  urged  upon  him  so  strongly  the  danger 
to  her  own  h^th  and  that  of  her  child  which 
moffht  arise  from  a  winter  journey,  that  he 
had  eooeented  to  leave  her  till  spring  under 
the  dsargeand  roof  of  her  mother.  A  genc- 
rons  nalai%  wonld  have  feh  gratefal  for  the 
trust  implied  in  a  compliance  with  her  wishes 
on  such  a  point,  bnt  hers  was  light  and  arid 
as  her  native  sands,  snsceptible  of  the  slight- 
est impressioD,  and  of  the  deepest  retaining 
no  trace.^  His  mother-in-law  wrote  to  him 
•frequently,  with  ample  details  of  his  wifs^s 
looKs,  health,  ko^  but  he  mnal  have  been 
strangely  deicient  in  sagacity,  or  utterly  in- 
{ataated,  not  to  have  been  alarmed  and  ibro- 
warned  by  the  tone  of  the  letters :  e.  ^.  ^  Ma 
fille  se  porte  bien,  s'oocope  de  sa  mosiqno,  et 
biea  plus  longtemps  de  sa  toilette ;  je  ne  crois 
paa  qo'elle  toqs  aimo  comme  par  le  paoo6 
DOB  ;  mais  je  me  flatie  qn*eile  a  de  Tamitii 
pcur  Tons ;  elle  sentira  qn'nne  iemme  n'est 
esdm^  qa'autiint  qo'elle  est  bien  avec  son 
mari.* 

When  the  time  arrived  for  joining  her 
husband,  after  postponing  her  departure  on 
a  variety  of  pretences,  she  ended  by  declar- 
ing that  no  human  consideration  shonld  in- 
duce her  to  expatriate  herself;  and  he  was 
not  long  in  tracing  this  patriotic  resolve  to  a 
gnihy  and  long-indulged  passion  for  her  con- 
sin  the  Baron  de  Kniphauscn,  described  as 
^  beau  coMvne  ApoUan!  On  ascertaining  this 
state  of  things,  Elliot  suddenly  left  his  post  at 
Oopenhagen  under  a  feigned  name,  without 
waiting  to  ask  leave,  arrived  late  one  evening 
at  Berlin,  and,  learning  that  his  wife  was 
absent  at  a  picnic  or  supper  piurty,  possess- 
ed himself  of  the  child  and  her  papers, 
forbade  the  servants  to  leave  the  house  under 
twenty-four  hours,  so  as  to  prevent  immediate 
cottxmnnication  between  the  guilty  parties, 
and  dashed  off  as  fast  as  six  horses  could  car- 
ry him^ — ^this  time  under  his  real  name — 
towards  Copenhagen,  which  he  reached 
without  interruption.  Amongst  her  papers 
was  the  draft  of  a  letter  in  the  handwriting  of 
Kniphaasen  addressed  to  the  hnsband  by  the 
wife,  and  containing  several  false  charges  and 
complaints.  Having  placed  the  child  in  safety, 
he  applied  for  leave  of  absence  to  settle  his 
private  afiGairs,  and  hurried  back  to  take  meas- 
ures for  a  speedy  divorce  and  inflict  summa- 
ry vengeance  on  the  Baron,  who,  owing  either 
to  the  weakness  of  his  nerves,  the  weakness 
of  his  cause,  or  both,  showed  a  marked  reluc- 
tance to  givioff  what  is  called  satisfiaction  for 
the  wn>ng.  He  left  Berlin  in  the  direction 
of  Mecklenbnrgh.  Elliot^  following  in  hot 
ponuit,  arrived  at  the  small  and  only  inn  of  a 
small  town,  where  he  was  told  he  conld  not 
be  received  because  all  the  rooms  were  engag- 
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ed  by  a  single  traveller.  He  saw  at  a  gUmce 
tbal  he  had  ran  his  k)x  to  earth.  Armed 
Tviih  pistols,  a  sword,  and  a  cane,  he  entered 
the  room  in  which  the  Baron  was  ensconced, 
and  demanded  instant  satisfaction  with  sword 
or  pistol,  which  was  refused ;  whereupon  be 
broke  his  cane  over  the  shooldeft  of  the 
seducer. 

Thi^bault  says  that  he  belaboured  the  Ba- 
ron's shoulders  till  he  consented  to  ^ht^and 
that  they  were  on  the  way  to  the  field  for 
that  purpose  when  the  Baron  objected  that 
it  was  growing  dark.  The  ensuing  discussion 
drew  some  spectators  to  the  spot;  the  com- 
bat was  consequently  pootponed  to  the  mor- 
row ;  and  both  took  up  their  night  quarters 
at  the  little  inn.  But,  long  before  the  English- 
man arose  thirsting  for  blood  at  cockcrow, 
the  German  had  taken  the  wings  of  ike 
morning  and  fled  to  Berlin,  where  he  added 
another  item  to  the  long  arrear  of  hate  by 
asserting  that  Elliot  had  ^Etlien  upon  him  in 
the  most  cruel  and  cowardly  manner  accom- 
panied by  four  armed  men.  Challenge  upon 
challenge,  backed  by  the  memory  of  the  din- 
ing, were  still  ineffective  to  screw  the  hand- 
some gallant's  courage  to  the  sticking-point, 
and  he  would  have  been  content  to  be  consol- 
ed, like  Paris  after  his  inglorious  flight,  by 
his  paramour,  when  the  hissing  scorn  of  the 
entire  court  and  capital  created  the  tempora- 
ry and  wavering  courage  of  despair. 

According  to  the  same  authority,  he  was 
compelled  to  take  the  field  much  as  (accord** 
ing  to  Mr.  Einglake)  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
coup  d'kat  was  compelled  to  go  on  with  it : 
that  he  was  thus  apostrophised  /by  Baron 
Keith,  a  man  of  grave  character  and  philosoph- 
ical pursuits :  *  I  was  your  friend ;  but  since 
all  the  infamy  with  which  you  have  covered 
yourself,  I  declare  to  you  that  I  am  so  no 
longer :  however,  you  are  still  my  cousin,  and 
by  this  title  you  make  me  blush  :  now  I  will 
not  put  up  with  dishonour  either  for  me  or 
mine :  therefore  you  will  fight  with  Elliot  or 
you  will  die  by  my  hand :  choose*' 

Kniphansen,  who  knew  that  tiiere  was  no 
trifling  with  his  cousin,  chose  the  least  dan- 
gerous alternative ;  and  Keith,  duly  authoris- 
ed to  act  for  him,  proceeded  to*  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  a  meeting.  It 
took  place  at  Baireuth.  An  attempt  at  ami- 
cable settlement  failed ;  the  concessions  de- 
manded by  Elliot  being  such  as  his  adversary 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  intimidated  to  grant. 
They  were:  that  the  Baron  should  copy 
word  for  word,  and  sign,  a  paper  which  El- 
liot drew  from  his  pocket,  declaring  not  only 
that  Elliot  was  a  man  of  honour,  free  from 
stain  or  reproach  of  any  kind,  but  that  the 
two  letters  written  or  dictated  by  the  Baron 
were  false,  calumnious,  and  such  as  (to  his 


knowledge)  could  only  have  been  written  or 
dictated  by  *  un  homme  vil  et  faussaire.'  Ob 
his  refusal  to  write  himself  down  a  sconndrd 
the  two  prindpds  took  their  ground. 

At  thu  point  Lady  MiAto's  informant  be> 
cemea  more  precise  than  Thi6baalt  We 
translate  almost  literally  from  the  Fteneb 
statement  printed  by  her : — 

'  They  were  to  fight  with  pistols.  Kniphansen 
claims  to  fire  first  at  twenty  paces'  distance,  sod 
gives  for  signal  the  raising  the  band  to  the  hat 
vfhen  either  should  be  satisBed.  Hisaecond, 
named  Ckmpick,  a  retired  ofi&cer,  measured  the 
ground.  0  Connell,  Elliot's  second,  finds  that 
Coppick^s  legs  are  longer  than  his.  The  pistols 
are  loaded  and  delivered  to  the  combatants.  £. 
takes  up  a  position  (recommended  by  Sir  Lucius 
O'Trigger)  exposmg  a  full  front  fc.  does  the 
same.  E.  wore  shoes  and  stoddngs,  K.  boots: 
B.  a  lig^t  frock,  E.  a  mat-ooat  over  hia  fit>ok. 
K.  fnres  and  misses.  JES.'s  pistol  goes  c^aa  he  is 
in  the  act  of  takmg  aim.  K.  fires  his  second 
shot  as  ineffectually  as  his  first.  E.  fires  in  his 
turn,  and  with  so  just  an  aim  that  the  wind  of 
the  ball  makes  El  wince  and  turn  his  head,  and 
the  ball  strikes  a  tree  in  a  rieht  line  with  nim, 
twenty  paces  farther  off.  After  this  second  ex- 
change of  shots,  K.  raises  his  hand  to  his  head 
in  the  hope  of  (mitting  the  fidd  of  battle.  E. 
objects,  saying  he  is  not  satisfied:  that  one  or 
the  other  must  remain  on  the  ground,  and  that 
the  distance  should  be  shortened  to  ten  pacesi 
unless  K.  would  apologise  in  writing  for  the  let- 
ter dictated  to  the  wife  and  the  false  charge  of 
assault,  &c. 

*  Thereupon  the  seconds  began  another jxw*r- 
parler,  which  lasted  nearly  two  houi«.  K,  made 
poposals,  which  were  remsed  by  E.  The  com* 
bat  reoommenoed  at  the  same  distance,  the  sec- 
ond of  E.  having  declined  to  authorise  any  al- 
teration. K.y  pistol  in  hand,  cried  out  that  so 
soon  as  one  of  them  should  be  wounded  he 
would  s^  all  that  E.  had  demanded.  This  satis- 
fied E.  K.  fires.  E.,  without  the  slightest  move- 
ment of  the  head  or  body,  daps  h^  hand  in  hia 
breeches  pocket.  ''You  are  wounded  1  *'  wae 
the  ezclamatiim.  "  No,  it  is  nothing,"  waa  the 
reply.  O'ConneU  told  him  to  fire ;  but,  on  K. 
repeating  that,  it' he  (E.)  was  wounded,  he  (K.) 
would  sign,  £.  fires  in  the  ur,  admitting  that 
he  was  wounded;  and  in  fact  the  ball  had 
pierced  the  pocket,  grazed  the  skin,  and  pissed 
out  through  a  hole  in  the  waistband.  £.,  with 
perfect  coMnecB,  wouM  not  allow  the  wound  to 
be  examined  till  all  was  finished,  .^er  some 
moments  employed  in  ckeanpng  or  seining  the 
expressions  agreed  upon,  K.  wrote  and  signed 
a  document  whicKin  English  would  run  thus : — 

' "  Mr.  Elliot,  having  oeen  wounded  by  my 
third  shot)  and  having  fired  in  the  air,  I  declare 
of  my  own  accord  that  I  regret  the  wrongs  I 
hare  done  him ;  "^at  I  apologise  fbr  them,  as 
weU  as  for  havinff  written  him  an  insulting  let- 
ter. I  deoUffe,  use,  that  the  reports  of  hia  nay- 
ing  attacked  me  with  aimed  men  at  Forsten^ 
berg  are  false.'' ' 

He  also  promised,  on  his  honour,  to  write 
a  letter  of  apol<^  to  the  Oomtesse  de  Yerekt, 
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tiie  mother  of  Ihe  bdj.  When  Elfiot  wm  in 
peBBoaatop  of  these  pApen,  the  eecond  of  K. 
proposed  that  the  two  enemies  shbold  shake 
Lands,  the  rather  that  K.  had  declared  their 
anarrel  ended.  Bat  Elliot,  touching  his  hat, 
tons  addressed  K.  in  German :  '  l^r,  I  iviah 
70a  all  happiness;  hot  as  to  friendship  or  social 
ties  between  you  and  me,  there  never  will  be 
any.  As  to  j on,  8ir,'  turning  to  the  second 
of  K^  '  joa  have  conducted  £is  afllair  like  a 
gentleman,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  say  ao 
pubHdy  and  on  all  occasions.' 

The  spirit  and  promptitude  he  displayed  on 
this  occasion,  and  under  the  depressing  influ* 
ence  of  an  illness  which  prostrated  him  when 
the  excitement  was  over,  won  him  the  ap- 
plause and  sympathy  of  all  classes  at  Berlin. 
Frederic,  overcoming  his  personal  dislike, 
wrote,  *  Was  I  not  right  when  I  said  that  he 
would  make  an  excellent  soldier!'  The 
Princess  of  Prussia  wrote,  *  Your  misfortunes 
were  calculated  to  gain  you  the  compassion 
of  every  person  of  sensibility,  and  the  noble- 
ness of  yonr  conduct  the  admiration  and 
esteem  of  every  one.  You  have  perfectly  suc- 
ceeded :  the  Prince  does  you  all  possible  jus- 
tice.* He  received  letters  from  other  royal 
and  distinguished  persons  in  Prussia  to  the 
same  effect ;  and,  what  was  still  more  import- 
ant, he  was  judged  by  his  countrrmen  to  nave 
acted  in  complete  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  his  painful  position.  This  is  proved 
by  a  letter,  well  worth  quoting,  from  Mr.  Lis- 
ten, shortly  bdfbre  going  on  bis  Spanish  mis- 
sion : — 

'  London,  8Srd  May,  1788. 

'  The  day  before  yesterday  I  had  an  audience 
of  leave  of  the  King  (m  tttey  mean  to  despatch 
me  immediately),  fie  kept  me  (I  beheve) 
I«etty  long,  and  went  through  many  subjects, 
amongst  otners  your  journey,  with  which  X  was 
.  amased  to  find  him  so  well  acquainted.  The 
first  accounts  he  had  had  of  it  were  from  a  Gkr- 
man  Qazette;  then  firom  the  Leyden  paper; 
then  from  your  two  private  letters  to  Mr.  Fox, 
both  of  which  were  shown  to  him ;  and  he  must 
also  have  heard  of  it  from  other  quarters,  from 
the  particulars  I  found  he  knew.  I  told  him 
that  it  wat  a  measure  of  absolute  necessity,  and 
that  you  could  not  possibly  do  otherwise ;  which 
he  seemed  to  assent  to,  and  I  was  very  happy 
to  find  him  speak  with  so  little  rigidity  on  tne 
subject.  Both  the  Courts  concerned  have  used 
ftiendly  language.  The  opportunity  I  had  of 
talking  so  long  with  the  King  has  had  the  same 
efi*ect  with  me  as  the  successive  conversations 
you  have  had  used  to  have  on  you ;  that  is,  to 
convince  me  of  his  extensive  knowledge  of 
many  things  one  would  not  expect  him  to  be 
master  of  and  of  his  sound  good  sense  in  many 
others.  I  know  not  from  what  circumstance  it 
was,  but  I  felt  myself  inspired  with  more  cour- 
age to  speak  to  him  than  I  usually  have  to  peo- 
IN^  that  are  placed  even  one  step  above  me.' 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Elliot  had 


quitted  his  post  at  Copenhagen  without  leave 
ao  tliat,  considering  the  rJigioos  feelings  of 
G«M|fe  IIL,  Ilia  Majesty  must  have  been 
strongly  impressed  with  the  point  of  honour, 
as  then  understood,  to  have  taken  so  favoura- 
ble a  view  of  the  affair.  But  George  III., 
besides  being  personally  insensible  to  danger, 
was  diaposed  to  r^rd  the  ordeal  of  single 
eombat  in  mnch  the  same  light  as  his  grand- 
teher,  who  w»  sadly  mortified  at  being  pre- 
vented from  fij^ting  a  duel  with  his  royal 
brotiier-in-law,  Fredoic  William  of  Prussia.* 
Mr.  Dampmartin,  who  will  not  allow  the 
lady  to  be  a  fool,  and  says  that  she  preserved 
the  art  of  pleasing  till  the  period  at  which  he 
wrote,  1612,  hazaras  a  doubt  as  to  the  exact 
fidelity  of  the  forgoing  narration.  *  Did  the 
weakness  of  Eniphansen  descend  to  such 
shameful  cowardice  f  Did  Mr.  Blliot  satisfy 
his  anger  and  jealousy  with  such  brutal  vio- 
lence I  Moreover,  however  just,  however 
firm  the  conduct  of  this  Englishman,  he  did 
not  succeed  in  escaping  the  ridicule  which 
dings  to  ihe  husband  of  a  pretty  woman 
fiom  -the  moment  he  gives  notoriety  to  an 
affair  of  gallantry.'  M.  Dampmartin,  it 
would  seem,  agrees  with  the  poet : — 

'  Le  bruit  est  pour  le  fat ;  la  honte  est  pour  le  sot  I 
L'honn(5te  homme  tromp^  s'dloigne  et  ne  dit 
mot.* 

But  the  notoriety  was  no  fault  of  Elliot's^ 
and  the  punishment  he  inflicted  on  Kniphaus- 
en,  who  was  dismissed  from  a  post  of  honour 
and  irretrievably  disgraced,  was  a  useful 
moral  lesson  and  a  puUic  benefit,  as  well  as  a 
satisfaction  to  private  feelings.  JSUiot  experi- 
enced no  difiioulty  in  procuring  a  divorce,  and 
retorned  to  Denmark  as  soon  as  his  health 
pennitted. 

^Thus  again  (exclaims  Lady  Minto)  he 
stood  alone  in  life ;  his  household  gods  lay 
shattered  round  him ;  the  mother  who  would 
have  noourned  over  him  was  gone;  and 
though  his  iiamily  sorrowed  for  his  sorrows^  it 
was  with  a  feeling  not  unmixed  with  con- 
gratulation at  the  severance  of  so  deplorable 
a  connection.  "  Thank  God,"  says  Isabella, 
after  his  return  from  Berlin,  ^you  have  got 
safely  away  from  all  those  strange  people !  ^ 


*  George  IIL  manifested  nothing  more  than  formal 
disapproval  of  the  duel  between  the  Duke  of  York 
and  Colonel  Lennox  (afterwards  Duke  of  Richmond), 
although  ihe  heir-appaient  (Qeorge  IV.)  was  disposed 
to  treat  the  afifair  as  a  oase  of  lesd^rnqfeiUoa  the  part 
of  the  Colonel  One  of  the  last  cases  of  actual 
posting— a  printed  placard  posted  against  the  walla, 
denouDciog  a  captain  of  the  Blues  as  a  coward — 
falling  under  the  notice  of  George  III.,  In  his  rides, 
he  exclaimed,  'What!  what!  a  captain  of  my 
Household  Brigade  a  coward ! '  An  inquiry  was 
ordered,  and  led  to  the  dismissal  of  the  officer  acd 
the  brother  officers  who  had  sanctioned  his  refusal  of 
the  challenge. 
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To  readi  this  epoch  we  have  beeii  cooip^- 
ed  to  oyerleap  the  other  less  rarteresting  events 
or  scenes  of  the  Berlin  mission,  as  well  as 
inoch  curious  fomily  history,  intermix^  with 
anecdotes  of  politi^  and  social  life  in  Eng- 
land. In  April,  1782,  the  Bockinghmn  min- 
istry was  formed ;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
Fox,  on  whom  the  foreign  department  de- 
volved, was  to  recall  Elliot,  nnder  liie  plea 
that  he  had  made  himself  or  beoome  in  his 
own  despite,  displeasing  to  the  King  of  Pms- 
sia.  The  recall  was  accompanied  br  warm 
expressions  of  regret,  and  promises  of  speedy 
preferment ;  bat  as  these  were  never  Mfillea, 
althongh  two  racaneies  occurred  almost  im- 
mediately, Elliot  may  i>e  excused  for  socpeot- 
ing  their  sincerity,  and  believing  that  the 
alleged  reason  for  his  recall  was  a  pretence. 
Ane^her  change  foDowed  on  the  death  of 
Lord  Rockingham  within  lEoar  months. 
Lord  Bhelborne  became  Premier ;  Fox  went 
into  opposition  ;  and  Elliot  received,  through 
Lord  Grantham,  the  offer  of  Uie  mission 
to  Copenhagen;  'an  offer  (he  writes  to 
his  sister  iMbella,  September  20)  which, 
considering  the  circnrastances  of  the  times 
and  my  brother's  political  line,  I  think 
exceedingly  handsome  on  the  part  of  those 
who  made  it  I  was  very  nnmiliatingly 
treated  by  the  demigod  of  tne  blackguards. 

.  .  .  My  brother  seemed  most  decided- 
ly convinced  of  the  rectitude  and  ability  of 
a  set  I  neither  loved  nor  approved.  He  is 
the  creature  on  God's  earth  I  roost  love  and 
admire;  but  I  think  he,  like  many  others, 
has  been  led  away  by  the  false  glare  of  a 
meteor,  in  which  there  is  neitber  consistency 
nor  a  spark  of  heavenly  fire — a  mere  blaze  kept 
up  by  the  foul  breath  of  faction  and  deq>era- 
tion.' 

Lady  Minio  thinks  it  highly  probable  that 
the  idea  of  collecting  and  preserving  his  cor- 
respondence occurred  to  him  abont  this  time, 
and  was  one  of  his  chief  occupations  on  bis 
return  to  Denmark  after  the  divorce.  The 
colleetion,  chronologically  arranged  and 
bound  in  volumes,  terminates  with  1784  : 

^  The  work  was  not  ill  suited  to  his  £rame  of 
mind ;  it  was  an  attempt  to  keep  a  waif  fitaa 
the  gallant  bark  which  had  set  out  in  *4ife's 
morning/'  with  '*  youth  at  the  prow  and  pleas- 
are  at  the  helm." 

'  Ten  years  had  elapsed  smce  his  first  going 
forth  firom  home,  and,  as  he  reviewed  their 
fitght  what  varied  scenes  must  his  memory 
have  recalled  1 — ^the  Oossack  tents  on  the  Dan- 
ube, his  hairbreadth  escwes  by  land  and  water, 
the  brilliant  Courts  of  Warsaw  and  of  Vienna, 
where  he  left  so  deep  an  impression,  that  years 
afterwards  travellers  found,  in  the  title  of  his 
friend,  a  passport  to  the  best  society ;  the  gal- 
licised  Munich,  gay,  vicious,  and  superstitious ; 
the  barrack-like  Berlin,  where  everybody  BOt 


on  parade  was  carousing  and  gambling;  nd 
whMioe  philosopky  iKi^6A  \a  ba^«h  mmmm^ 
indigestion:  but  where,  across  every  scaoe, 
there  fiittea  a  phantom  with  fair  face  aud  ^d- 
en  hair,  like  tne  treacherous  nymphs  of  ber 
country's  fables,  luring  the  traveuer  on  to 
trouble  and  sorrow.' 

This  veiT  year  1784,  however,  afforded 
him  one  of  those  rare  opportunities  of  dis- 
tinction for  which  an  English  diplomatist  of 
our  time  might  watch  and  hope  in  vaio. 
When  he  resumed  his  post,  the  King  of 
Penmark  was  sunk  k  idiotcy,  and  the  Queen- 
Dowager  reigned  supreme  in  his  name.  She 
was  entirely  devoted  to  the  King  of  Pruisis, 
and  her  sway  was  notoriously  inimical  to 
English  in  tercets.  The  overthrow  of  her 
and  her  party,  long  meditated,  came  to  pan 
on  the  14th  of  April,  1788,  when  the  Fruce 
Boyal,  the  heir-apparent,  having  just  at- 
tained his  majority  with  the  oompIctioQ  ef 
his  sixteenth  year,  to(^  his  seat  in  council, 
and  desired  to  read  a  memorial  which  be 
drew  from  his  bosom.  It  contained  a  state- 
ment of  reasons  /drawn  up  oy  Count  Bero- 
storff)  for  an  entire  change  of  Government; 
and  it  was  followed  by  a  aecond  instrument, 
providing  that  no  future  decree  or  order  in 
Cabinet  should  be  valid  without  the  coun- 
tersign of  the  Prinoe.  The  King  signed 
whatever  was  required  of  him,  and  the  «»up 
d^hiaX  was  strucK.  The  parties  were  so 
evenly  balanced,  and  their  passions  so  vio- 
lently excited,  that  there  wa»  every  chance 
of  their  coming  to  blows.  Now  was  the 
time  ft>r  a  representative  of  England  who  did 
not  shrink  from  peaponeibility  and  took  in 
the  whole  situation  at  a  glance. 

'  The  person,'  wrote  Mr.  Elliot  to  Lcwrd  Car- 
marthen, April  24tk  1784,  *  who  has  principal- 
ly the  ear  and  conndence  of  the  Prince  Boyal^ 
has  made  no  secret  to  me  of  his  apprehensions;* 
and  declared  that  it  was  the  determination  of 
their  party  rather  to  perish  than  to  abandon 
the  young  Prinoe  again  into  the  hands  of  people 
whose  passions  are  now  too  inflamed  to  know 
any  bounds. 

*For  my  own  part,  I  have  thought  myself 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  a  decision  with- 
out waiting  for  any  instoictioos  from  borne,  as 
there  was  no  possibility  of  their  arriving  before 
the  conclusion  of  this  impc^tant  transaction.  1 
thorefbre  desired  thi?  gentlemau  to  let  his 
Royal  Highness  know,  that,  should  the  op{>o- 
site  party  have  come  to  any  overt  act  of  vio- 
lence, I  should  have  a  ked  leave  to  appear 
openly  in  bis  defence ;  and,  by  the  fortunate 
arrival  of  a  number  of  EngL'sh  ships  at  this 
critical  juncture,  there  was  little  doubt  but  that 
I  might  have  procured  essential  assistance  from 
their  crews  and  other  persons  attached  to  me 
in  Copenhagen. 

*  Thanks  be  to  God,  the  persomJ  resolution, 
constancy,  and  prudence  of  the  Prince  Royal 
have  alone  overcome  every  obstade.* 
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"Ab  conrse  be  took  was  tjfflcWIy  com- 
ifiended  in  the  highest  tenns  and*  warmly  ap- 
proved by  George  HI.,  who  was  Ms  own  for- 
eign secretary  whenever  his  German  interests 
were  directly  or  indirectly  concerned,— »and 
whatever  affected  Denmartc  more  or  less  af- 
fected Hanover.  Harris  wrote  in  reference 
to  these  transactions  that  *Hngh  BlKot  had 
not  made  half  enough  of  his  share  in  tbctn.* 

His  moral  courage  (a  flir  rarer  quality 
than  physical)  and  nis  poKtical  coup^ml 
were  stifl  more  strikingly  displayed  in  1788, 
when  he  ventured  on  the  e^rtraordinary  step 
of  ranging  England  temporarily  against  the 
Court  and  country  to  which  he  was  accred- 
ited. The  combinations  had  varied  since 
1784,  and  Prussia  and  England  were  opposed 
to  Russia  and  Prance,  when  Gustavus  III.  of 
Sweden  made  his  ill-advised  attempt  to  check 
the  gr»8p|j'g  ambition  of  Russia  in  the 
JTorth.  With  all  his  dash,  bravery,  resolu- 
tion, eloquence,  and  faculty  of  kindling  pa- 
triotic enthusiasm,  Gustavus  must  have  suc- 
cumbed without  the  timely,  effective,  and 
UDCorapromising  aid  of  Elliot,  who,  in  the 
thick  of  the  crisis,  writes  thus  to  his  official 
chief  at  home : — 

'The  prciBiQg  oircamstAnces  of  his  Swedish 
Mi^«8ty,  and  the  immediate  danger  to  which 
the  balance  of  the  Korlh  was  exposed,  lefl  me 
no  time  to  wait  for  further  insf  ructions  than 
those  contained  in  your  lordship's  despatches. 
Bftdeed,  the  rery  positive  though  general  in- 
Stroetions  given  me,  to  prevent  by  every 
AMOS  a  change  in  the  relative  sitnation  of  the 
aectkem  natioosy  inveatad  me,  as  I  cocieeived, 
with  full  power  to  aet  aoeording  to  the  exigen- 
cy of  ciroumstances.* 

Ho  accordingly  left  Copenhagen  for  Swe- 
eten, and  the  urgent  necessity  fbr  bis  pres- 
ence there,  with  the  ensuing  resuHs,  cannot 
be  better  told  than  in  his  own  animated 
words: — 

'  On  my  arrival  ia  Sweden,  afler  a  search  of 
eleven  days,  I  traced  the  King  wandering  from 
place  to  place,  endeavouring  to  animate  his  un- 
armed peasants  to  hopel^  resistance.  His 
very  oouriers  were  ignorant  of  bis  abode.  At 
length,  exbavsted  with  &tigiie  aad  iUness,  I 
reaahsd  tiie  King  at  Garlstadt  upon  the  29th  of 
S^ktember.  Here  I  found  his  oarriage  ready 
to  convey  him  to  a  place  of  greater  security ; 
without  generals,  without  troops,  and  with  few 
attendants,  he  was  devoid  of  every  means  of 
defence.  The  King's  own  words  were,  that 
**  I  found  him  in  the  same  situation  vrith  James 
n.,  when  he  was  obliged  to  fly  hia  kingdom 
nd  abandon  his  crown."  He  was  on  tiie 
point  of  iaL'iiig  a  victim  to  Uio  ambition  of 
Auena^  the  treachery  of  Denmark,  and  the  fac- 
tious treason  of  his  nobility.  In  the  sincerity 
of  distress  the  Ki^^  also  added,  "  to  the  mis- 
takes of  his  own  f^mduct."  Backed  as  I  pre- 
aimed  myself  to  be  by  the  joint  concert  of  the 


Kinge  of  Gk^t  Britain  and  Prussia,  I  did  not 
HliiTt  the  ezpreasioBe  dictated  by  the  animating 
eonviction  of  the  reaMtj  of  m  j  power  a,  and  re- 
tted with  oonfidanoe^"  Sire,  pr^tea-moi  votre 
couronne,  je  vous  la  rendrai  avec  lustre."  On 
further  explanation,  the  Xing  consented  to 
adopt  all  those  measures  which  I  thought  most 
suitable  to  his  situation.' 

In  a  imrrative  which  he  anibsequently  sent 
to  Lord  Oarmarthen,  be  says  :*-* 

' I  knew^^my  lord, how  decisive  the  appear- 
ance of  an  English  minister,  at  that  trying  mo- 
ment, would  be  at  Ghothenburg— it  reunited  the 
well*dispoeed,  «nd  di^Martened  the  disaffscted. 
An  •aclj  aeqaaintaooe  with  tlie  art  of  war  and 
adenoe  of  engineering  enabled  me  to  point  out 
the  most  important  nositions  for  defence;  and 
the  voluntary  offer  oi  assistance  from  the  gal- 
lant spirit  of  the  English  seamen,  then  in  that 
harbour,  ready  to  man  the  batteries  under  my 
command,  would,  I  trust,  have  helped  to  render 
liie  Danish  attack  of  a  very  doub^ul  issae,  had 
those  Tenr  prepm^ons  not  had  the  more  de- 
sifable  e£fect  of  inducing  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
to  treat  ibr  an  armistioe  of  eight  days,  in  which 
interval  the  Prussian  declaration  arrived,  and  I 
was  confessed  to  have  been  no  less  the  saviour 
of  Holstein  than  of  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  and 
its  sovereign 

*  To  so  circumscribed  a  period  had  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  King  reduced  the  possibOity  of 
retrieving  his  afihirs,  that,  had  I  reached  Oeui- 
stadt  twenty-four  bouts  later  than  I  did,  or 
beiffli  less  fortunate  in  concluding  the  first  armi- 
stice before  the  expiration  of  forty-eight  hours, 
Gothenburg  must  nave  fallen;  and  I  have  the 
authority  of  the  King,  seconded  by  the  Voice  of 
the  whole  country,  to  say,  in  that  case  there 
would  have  been  no  safety  for  the  sovereign  in 
his  own  donunions,  and  that  nothing  less  than 
a  successful  war,  carried  on  by  foreign  powers, 
could  have  rescued  Sweden  from  a  dismember- 
ment by  Eussia  and  Denmark.' 

£leven  di^s  after  Elliotts  first  meeting  with 
Gustavus,  the  rescued  monarch  could  an- 
nounce that  the  storm  had  blown  over,  and 
truthfully  as  well  as  gracefully  declare,  ^  Je 
ne  pniaassez  louer  Elliot:  il  vient  de  faire 
un  grand  coup  qui  fait  honneur  tant  h,  son 
jugement  qn'a  son  courage,  et  qui,  en  sauvant 
fa  Sudde,  conserve  la  balance  de  TEurope  et 
couvre  TAngleterre  de  gloire.'  No  sooner 
was  his  Swedish  Majesty  out  of  one  scrape 
than  he  was  hurrying  in  the  excitement  of 
the  sudden  rise  of  his  fortunes  into  another, 
when  Elliot  stepped  in  and  compelled  as  well 
as  counselled  moderation.  It  was  in  refer- 
Mice  to  his  intervention  to  prevent  the  threat- 
ened renewal  of  hostilities  that  the  Prince 
Royal  (the  de  facto  King)  of  Denmark,  in 
the  presence  of  the  military  suite,  called  him 
*  Vami  commun  du  ITord^ 

The  cavils  raised  at  his  exceeding  his  in- 
structions by  what  might  have  turned  out  an 
actual  declaration  of  war  in  the  name  of  Eng 
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land  against  an  ancient  ally  and  friendhr 
power,  were  speedily  silenced  by  the  warro 
approval  oi  his  government ;  and  bis  services 
on  both  those  memorable  occasions  being  of 
a  character  to  merit  either  reprimand  and 
dismissal  or  promotion  to  a  fttr  more  elevated 
sphere,  we  cannot  help  associating  him  in 
some  sort  with  the  village  worthies  in  posse 
to  whom  Gray  does  tardy  joetiee  in  his  Elegy. 
The  man  who  rode  ou  the  whirlwind  and 
directed  the  storm  at  Gothenburg  was  born 
for  great  achievements.  It  was  no  spirit  of 
vanity,  it  was  intuitive  self-knowledge  or  an 
instinct  superior  to  reason,  that  inspired  his 
lifelong  yearning  for  a  career  in  which  mili- 
tary genius  would  have  been  enhanced  by 
statesmanship ;  and  in  the  minister  of  a  suc- 
cession of  second-rate  Courts  may  have  lain 
hid — if  not  a  Marlborough  or  a  Wellington — 
a  Wolfe,  a  Hastings,  or  a  Olive.  If  the  se- 
cond Pitt  had  been  endowed  with  the  same 
knowledge  of  men  as  the  first,  he  would  have 
found  more  fitting  employment  £^r  Elliot  than 
sending  him  oh  a  secret  and  obscure  mission 
to  Paris  in  1790  and  1791,  or  than  appoint- 
ing him  minister  at  the  Court  of  Saxony  in 
1702,  where  he  remained  till  1802.  The 
collected  Correspondence  being  no  longer 
available,  we  know  of  no  event  worth  men- 
tioning that  occurred  during  this  ten  years' 
mission,  if  we  except  the  visit  of  Nelson  and 
Lady  Hamilton  to  Dresden  recorded  in  the 
amusing  and  graphic  pages  of  Mrs.  Eichard 
Trench.  These  have  already  been  trans- 
ferred to  this  Journal,*  and  we  shall  merely 
add  one  short  extract : — 

*Mr.  Eiliof,  our  Minister  at  Dresden,  is  a 
very  pleasing  man,  about  forty;  bis  style  of 
conversation  and  tone  of  voice  are  highly  cap- 
tivating. He  has  a  large  ftunily  of  littie  cher- 
ubs, and  a  charming  daughter  who  marries 
Mr.  Paine  this  week,* 

This  was  the  only  surviving  child  by  the 
first  wife.  His  second  is  desenbed  as  a  beau- 
tiful girl  of  humble  bhih,  whose  personal 
qualities  justified  his  choice.  That  such  was 
tne  fkmily  estimate  of  her  may  be  collected 
from  one  of  his  brother^s  (Lord  Minto's)  let- 
ters from  Dresden. 

*  I  have,  since  I  have  seen  Hugh's  wife  and 
beautiftd  children,  better  hope  of  his  happiness 
than  I  ever  had  before.  She  is  very  handsome 
— her  face  and  head  remarkably  pretty,  inso* 
much  that  the  celebrated  Virgin  of  Ki^hael  in 
the  gallery,  one  of  the  finest  picUires  I  ever 
saw,  is  her  exact  portrait:  while  two  of  the 
children  are  so  like  the  cherubs  looking  up, 
that  I  lolJ  Hugh  it  was  a  family  picture.  I 
find  her  sensible  and  pleasant,  and  they  are 
both  generally  liked,  and  on  the  best  possible 
footing  here.' 

♦  Na  221,  Jan.  1862,  pp.  U-46. 


War  having  been  declared  between  JBng- 
land  and  France  after  the  short  Peace  of 
Amiens,  in  May,  1803,  Elliot,  then  in  Eng- 
land on  leave,  was  sent  as  minister  to  Naples 
at  twenty-four  hours'  notice^  Lord  Nebon 
giving  him  a  passage  in  the  '  Victory.'  The 
nrst  step  ho  took  showed  his  characteristic 
decision  and  sagacity.  He  insisted  that  the 
King,  Ferdinand  IV.,  who  had  retired  to  Oir 
serta  to  avoid  a  personal  interview,  skoold 
return  to  receive  his  credentials.  >It  was 
right,'  he  said,  ^  to  show  that  the  presence  of 
a  British  minister  in  the  capital  of  Naples,  a 
British  man-of-war  in  the  harbour,  and  of 
Lord  Nelson's  fieet  in  the  Mediterranean, 
were  circumstances  calculated  to  restore  con- 
fidence to  the  King.' 

The  chapters  devoted  to  this  mission  teem 
with  important  events,  and  there  is  a  roman* 
tic  and  dramatic  a§  well  as  historical  interest 
attached  to  them  and  the  personages  by 
which  they  are  influenced  or  brought  about. 
The  Queen,  Caroline — who   cumulated  the 
characters  of  Maria  Theresa's  daughter,  Ma- 
rie Antoinette's  sister,  and  Lady  Hamilton's 
friend — was  then  simultaneously  at  feud  with 
her  quondam  lover,  General  Acton,  the  vir- 
tual  prime   minister,   and    with    Napoleon, 
whom  she  hated  and  feared  personally  and 
politically.    Elliot  sided  with  Acton,  whom 
he  deemed  the  only  man  in  the  kingdom  ca- 
pable of  securing  its  independence,  and  the 
resulting  situation  is  thus  succinctly  stated  by 
Lady  Minto.      'Acton  and  Elliot  beeame 
equally  obnoxious  to  France,  and  the  drama 
enacting  at  Naples  was  thenceforth  marked 
by  a  double  plot : — the  external  struggle  be- 
tween Bonaparte  and  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and   the  internal  struggle  be- 
tween the  Queen  and  Sir  Jolin  Acton,'     No 
combination   that  could   be  formed  out  of 
such  materials  as  Naples  was  capable  of  sop- 
plying  could  check,  much  less  resist,  Napo* 
Icon,  then  (1804-5)  rapidly  approaching  the 
culminating  point  of  the  *  vaulting  ambition 
that  o'erleaps  itself.'    The  coarse  language, 
propos  indkenSf  he  used  regarding  her  in  tLe 
presence  of  the  {Neapolitan  ministers  exasper- 
ated her  into  vowing  tiiat  she  wonld  rather 
spend  her  life  on  the  mountains  of  SooUand 
than  throne  it  in  Naples  as  his  slave, — enclave 
de  ce  maudit  Corse^  de  ce  Corse  rusL     She 
partially  revenged  herself,  woman  like,  by  a 
fiing  at  Josephine  on  hearing  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown :  *  Joac* 
phine  aussi  cree  un  ordre — nne  6toile  qui  ae 
portc  sur  la  poitrine.     Moi  je  iui  donne  la 
aevise,  Honni  soit  qui  mal  v^en  pense.' 

After  reading  a  letter  addressed  to  her  by 
Napoleon,  Elliot  writes:  *The  first  feeling 
of  a  gentleman  on  reading  such  a  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  a  princess,  wife  of  a  sovereign, 
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dAoglktor  of  If  tria  Tberosa,  miiBt  be  a  gtrong 
desire  to  inflict  penonai  ckaatiftemeDt  od  the 
writer.  The  arm  and  not  the  pen  would  gire 
the  fittest  answer.'  That  Napoleon  wae  uV 
terlj  destitute  of  chivalrom  or  even  gentle- 
manlike ieeling,  where  women  were  eonoem- 
ed,  might  be  proved  by  a  mnltitade  of  in* 
atancea.  It  ia  anfficient  to.refer  to  thia  treat- 
ment of  the  Queen  of  Prusaia  and  Madame 
de  StaSl,  who,  each  in  her  aeveral  way,  ex- 
acted a  complete  though  (in  the  unfortunate 
Queen's  case)  poathumous  retributioD.  Speak- 
ing of  Queen  Caroline  of  Napka,  Lady  Minto 
aaya: — 

*  Numbers  of  her  letters  lie  before  me,  some 
-written  in  momenta  of  intense  agitation,  others 
on  the  moat  trivial  ooeasioue ;  but  in  almost  aU 
theie  are  some  charaotenstic  traits  which  ao- 
comit  for  the  influence  the  Queen  obtained 
over  those  whom  she  could  not  dupe.    She 
carried  into  her  intercourse  with  the  persons 
in  her  confidence  the  charm  of  a  kindly  hon- 
homie,  of  a  high  spirit,  and  of  the  indiscretion 
wfaidi  looks  so  likcy  but  ii  not>j  trust    Love  of 
ohDdren  was  a  marked  Mature  m  her  character, 
aod  there  are  not  among  some  hundred  letters, 
half  a  dozen  witnout  a  kindly  mention  of  Mr. 
Elliot's  youthful  family — "  Conament  vont  les 
chers,  les  int^r&sans    enfants?**      "Que    les 
chers  enfants  prient  pour  moi."    "  Mes  amiti& 
it  Texcellente  Madame  Elliot  et  &  la  charmante 
petite  colonie."    "Je  suis  touch^  de  Tamiti^ 
dee  enfant?."    These  and  similar  phrases  recur 
perpetually  in  letters  containing  the  most  im- 
portant information,  and  often  half  illegible 
from  the  emotion  of  the  writer. 

^Almost  as  numerous  are  the  words  of  praise 
and  affection  lavished  on  Lord  Nelson :— ^'Que 
fait-il,  oil  est-il,  mon  h€ro3 — le  brave  et  digne 
Nelson?"  The  sight  of  an  English  sloop,  a 
vessel  of  war,  carrving  despatches  to  Nelson, 
and  beating  out  of  port  in  a  high  sea,  and  in 
the  teeth  of  a  heavy  gale,  brought  an  admiring 
note  from  the  Queen  r^ — "  Je  Tai  survi  avec  mes 
limettes,  et  mee  voeuz  accompagnaient  le  vais^ 
aeau  et  lee  matelota  Anglais.  Courage,  en- 
thousiasme.  sentiments  de  deroir,  sont  des 
quality  qui  font  un  gprand  peuple." 

*  Queen  Caroline  attached  great  importance 
to  personal  interviews  with  all  those  who,  how- 
ever remotely,  were  engaged  in  her  service. 
Not  content  with  letters  flram  Lot^  Nelson,  or 
with  the  iaibnnation  conveyed  in  his  de- 
spatohea  to  Mr.  Elliot^  she  freauently  chose  to 
8ee  the  offioers  in  command  oi  the  vessels  de- 
spatched by  him  to  carry  his  correspondence  to 
Naples.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Elliot  informed 
her  the  captain  would  not  be  able  to  wait  upon 
her,  hanng  no  suitable  dress  in  which  to  appear 
Wore  her  Majeatr,  Her  answer  was  short: — 
**Qiie  me  fiut  rhd)it?  Je  veuz  voir  Thomme, 
pr^ntez  le."  In  one  <^  the  Queen's  notes  she 
begs  Mr.  EUiot  to  come  to  her,  to  hear  from 
herself  the  expression  of  her  admiration  for  the 
humane  action  he  had  so  gloriously  performed/ 

This  action  has  beeu  deacribed  by  a  pen 
whioh  insured  it  the  widest  renown  and  will 
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transmit  it  to  the  latest  posterity.  We  trans- 
late from  Corinne : 

'  The  weather  began  to  change  when  they 
(Oswald  and  Corinne)  arrived  at  Naples;  the 
sky  daikened,  and  the  storm,  whilst  announc- 
ing its  coming  in  the  air,  strongly  agitated  the 
waves,  aa  if  the  tempest  of  the  sea  responded 
to  the  tempest  of  the  sky.  Oswald  had  preceded 
Corinne  by  aome  pacee,  because  he  wished  to 

Erocure  torches  to  conduct  her  more  safely  to 
er  dwelling.  As  he  was  passing  the  quay,  he 
saw  some  Lazzaroni^  who  were  crying  out  at 
the  pitch  of  their  voices,  "  Ah  I  poor  fellow,  he 
cannot  escape:  we  must  have  patience— he  will 
perish  f "  '^  What  are  you  saying  7  "  exclaimed 
Lord  Nelvil  with  impetnoaity — "  of  whom  are 
you  speaking  ?  "  "  Of  a  poor  old  man,"  was 
their  reply,  **who  was  bathing  below  there, 
not  far  from  the  wall,  but  who  tSis  been  caught 
by  the  storm,  and  has  not  strength  enough  to 
struggle  agamst  the  waves  and  regain  the 
ahore.  The  first  movement  of  Oswald  was  to 
plunge  into  the  water;  but  reflecting  on  the 
alarm  that  he  might  cause  Corinne  when  she 
came  up,  he  offered  aU  the  money  he  had  about 
him,  with  a  promise  of  doubling  it  to  any  one 
who  would  save  the  old  man.  The  Lazzaroni  re- 
fiised,  saying,  "  We  are  too  much  afraid ;  there 
is  too  much  danger ;  it  cannot  be  done."  At 
this  moment  liie  old  man  disappeared  under 
the  waves.  Oswald  hesitated  no  longer,  and 
plunged  into  the  sea,  despite  of  the  waves 
which  broke  over  his  head.  He,  bowever, 
struggled  happily  against  them,  reached  the 
old  man,  who  in  another  instant  would  have 
been  lost,  caught  hold  of  him,  and  brought  him 
safe  to  shore.' 

It  is  stated  in  an  original  note  to  this  pas- 
sage that  *  Mr.  ElHot,  the  English  minister, 
saved  the  life  of  an  old  man  at  Naples  in  the 
same  manner  as  Lord  Nelvil.* 

The  mission  to  the  Court  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies terminated  in  1806,  and  he  remained  un- 
employed till  1809,  when  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  In  one  of 
tiiese,  Tortola,  he  gave  a  marked  proof  of 
fKrmness  and  love  of  justice  by  refusing  to  re- 
spite the  execution  of  a  planter,  highly  con- 
nected, who  had  completed  a  series  of  revolt- 
ing cruelties  by  the  murder  of  a  slave  under 
the  most  aggravating  circumstances.  'Hia 
victims,'  wrote  Elliot,  *  have  been  numerous. 
Some  of  them  were  even  buned  in  their 
chains,  and  there  have  been  found  upon  the 
bones  taken  from  the  grave  chains  and  iron 
rings  of  nearly  forty  pounds  weight,'  Seven 
of  the  jury,  who  could  not  help  convicting 
him,  recommended  this  man  to  mercy ! 

In  1814  Kliot  was  recalled  to  receive  the 
appointment  of  Governor  of  Madras,  for  which 
he  sailed  in  May,  with  his  family,  having  first 
been  sworn  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council, 

This  government  gave  him  no  opportunity 
of  acquiring  distinction ;  at  all  events,  nothing 
remarkable  is  recorded  of  it    After  mention- 
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ing  its  tenninalion  in  18fO,Lady  Minto  goes 
OQ  to  say : 

*  For  the  remainder  of  his  life  Mr.  EDiot  re- 
sided chiefly  in  London,  where  some  still  sur- 
Tive  who  remember  the  charm  of  his  society. 
One  who  knew  him  well  described  his  convert 
sation  as  **  a  shower  of  pearts  and  diamonds," 
so  sparkling  and  so  spontaneous ;  but  whatever 
the  feliei^  of  his  talk,  or  the  grace  of  his  man- 
ner^  by  his  descendants  he  is  best  remembered 
for  the  gifts  of  heart  and  mind  which  made 
him  beloved  by  a  large  and  devoted  fkmily.' 

He  died  on  the  2nd  of  Deoember,  IdSO, 
jtod  was  baried  by  the  side  of  his  brother 
(Ao  first  Earl  of  Minto)  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. 

We  conclude  in  a  state  of  mind  rarely  ex- 
perienced by  a  reviewer  at  the  completion 
of  his  task.  L^appe6t  vient  en  mangeanU 
Like  Oliver  Twist,  we  feel  irresistibly  impelled 
to  ask  for  more.  If  tbo  remainder  of  the  par- 
tially-qnoted  or  suppressed  letten  correspond 
either  with  the  specimens,  or  with  Lady 
Minto's  description  of  them,  she  has  been  de- 
cidedly too  chary  in  her  selections ;  and  her 
single  volume  might,  we  venture  to  predicate, 
be  advantageoosly  enlai^ed,  if  not  expanded 
into  two. 


Art.  IIL — 1.  Some  Account  of  Engluh  Deer 
ParkSj  with  Notes  on  the  Management  of 
Deer.  By  Evelyn  Philip  Shirley,  Esq., 
Mj^.,  F.S.A.    London,  18C7. 

2.  Our  Deer  Forests.  By  Alexander  Bobert- 
son,  Esq.  An  Inaugural  Lecture  delivered 
to  the  Members  of  tJe  Highland  Economic 
Society.    London,  1867. 

3.  Notes  of  the  Chace  of  the  WUd  Bed  Deer 
in  the  Counties  of  Devon  and  Somerset 
Bv  Charles  Palk  Colly ns.     London,  1862. 

4.  Forest  Creatures,  l^j  Charles  Boner.  Lon- 
don, 1862. 

It  is  donbtfal  whether  fallow  deer,  the 
graceful  ornaments  of  so  many  of  our  Eng- 
lish parks,  were  originally  'joint  tenants  of 
tlie  shade'  with  the  multifarious  beasts  of 
chase  which  once  peopled  the  extensive 
forests  of  our  island — 

'  Where  sta&ed  the  huge  deer*  to  his  ahaggy 
lair, 
Through  path  and  alleys  roofed  with  som* 
bre  green, 
Thousands  of  years  before  the  silent  air 
Was  pierced  by  whizzing  shall  of  hunter 
keen.' 


•  The  deer  here  alluded  to  by  the  Poet  (Words- 
worth) is  the  "leitb,''a  gigantic  speeles  toog  ox- 
tinnt 


Professor  Owen  is  said  to  baire  declared 
that  althowh  be  basfonnd  abundant  remaitts 
of  the  red  deer,  the  roe,  and  several  ex^ct 
kinds  of  the  eerrus  genus  }n  Oreat  Britvo, 
he  has  never  diacovered  any  of  the  Wlow 
deer;  and  ht  appears  to  consider  thfc  nega- 
tive crvidenee  as  affording  a  reasonable  pre- 
sumntioB  of  the  foreign  origin  6f  that  species. 
Be  mis,  however,  as  it  may,  large  herds  of 
this  most  graceful  of  quadrupeds  n«w  gnoe 
peacefully  within  those  enclosures,  fenced  in 
with  rough  oaken  paKngs,  grey  with  lidieas 
and  mosses,  which  form  some  of  th«  moit 
pleasing  features  of  the  rural  scenery  of  Eng- 
tand. 

Nothing  can  be  affirmed  witb  certainty 
with  respect  to  the  history  of  the  fWfow 
deer.  If  it  be  not  indtgenoos  it  must  Irate 
been  introduced  into  England  at  a  very  re- 
mote period,  for  it  was  hunted  in  the  wild 
state  in  the  numeroua  chaces  aad  forests  in 
which,  in  pre-Norman  times,  the  coaatrj 
abo«nded.  Two  pctnnaKieBt  varieties  of  the 
eervus  dama  or  ikllow  deer  aippear  to  hare 
been  known  from  the  earl  vest  times,  namely, 
the  spotted  and  1*e  dark  brown.  There  is 
also  a  black  and  a  white  species,  the  latter  of 
which  is  unquestionably  a  foreign  importa- 
tion, haying  been  regarded  in  the  Tudor 
times  as  a  noveltyi  and  coDsequontly  highly 
priaed:— 

'At  first,'  (says  Pennant)  'all  the  beasteof 
chace  had  this  whole  island  for  their  range ; 
they  knew  no  other  limits  than  those  of  the 
ocean,  nor  confessed  any  pMiioular  master. 
During  the  Heptarchy  they  were  reserved  by 
each  sovereign  H>r  his  own  particular  diversion, 
hunting  and  war  being  in  those  undvilisea 
ages  the  sole  emplojrment  of  the  nobility.  The 
Bazon  kings  only  appropriated  those  lands  to 
the  use  of  forests  whidi  were  unoccupied^  nu- 
merous forests  possessing  deer  were  oonae- 
quently  <men,  and  the  practice  of  endosing 
portions  of  them  for  private  chaces  or  parks 
was  first  introduced  by  the  Norman  kings.' 

There  are  very  few  noticoa  in  *  Douaesday 
Book '  ef  any  of  owr  eiiatisff  deer  parb : 
it  moat  therefore  be  in&rred  &kt  fay  to  die 
greater  nember  haire  been  lonned  since  the 
time  of  the  Great  Survey.  Deer  were  origi- 
nally obtained  from  the  unenclosed  fbr^ 
for  stocking  chacea  and  parks  by  means  of 
haiae,  or  ha^es,  a  tenn  derived  from  the  Sax- 
on, signifying  a  hedge.  They  consisted  of 
ondoaurea  into  which  the  wild  deer  were 
driven  and  secured.  The  hayea  mestioaed 
in  the  Great  Survey  were  chiefiy  in  Woroes- 
tcrshire,  Herefordshire,  Shropshtre,  and  Che- 
shire, and  more  than  seventy  are  specified. 
Their  size  is  not  noticed,  excepting  that  of 
one  belongiuff  to  Donnelie,  the  modem  Bel- 
deaert,  in  'V^^urwiekabire,  which  ia  deeeribed 
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M  bi^  a  aiiio  in  ]ea^  and  half  a  mile 
fai  iHreadtli.  ▲  pceoejpt  is  pretcrtied  among 
the  reeonk  of  the  Ooort  of  Exebe^^aer  at 
Ohertor  oonMttaBdiag  oae  ioha  Doaa  to 
^■Mricaa  cObanbariatbefbMst*  fortba  pi«- 
asrvalion  of  T«tl  and  veatMrn,  by  which  was 
aadbahiledly  naaat  one  of  theee  deifieea  Am: 
IsMBfitatiDg  Iha  eapioie  of  game  which  were 
raotied  io  in  those  eoiiBtnea^  partiealaHy  in 
OenuMij,  whaaeTWt  wotneloeed  and  primi- 
tive Ibreals  oeoopiod  ao  lango  -a  portion  of 
the  aoi)«  Fiom  these  hajea  liie  deer  were 
tfaneierred  to  larger  eoeioeoree,  wbeft  thej 
hoBted  er  shot^t  Uie  pleasure  of  their 


Beer  htnting  bae  ilkwKf%  ranked  bigb 
among  the  teoMOtiOQe  of  efery  people,  whe- 
ther oiviliaed  or  nnmilized.  The  pnrsoit  of 
^e  stag  was,  however,  in  the  Saion,  Nor- 
man, aod  Tndor  times  veiy  diiefont  from 
die  modem  bttot)  fUthoogh  it  bore  tome  re- 
Bembianoe  to  the  svatem  of  driving,  as  prao- 
ti»d  in  Scotland,  ^  rifle  hariag  been  eob- 
etitofced  lor  the  bow.  ^  Now*a<layt,'  eaje 
Mr.  Sarie^  in  the  prefnee  to  bis  recent  tdi- 
tiofi  of  tiie  ^  Saxon  Obvoatde,'  ^voted  by  Mr. 
Shirley,  ^uMn  bnnt  f>r  exercise  and  sport, 
hat  they  then  bonted  for  food,  or  for  the  livr- 
nry  of  freeh  meat  Now  the  flight  of  the 
beast  is  the  eondition  of  a  good  hnat ;  but 
in  tboee  days  it  entailed  disappointment 
They  bad  neither  the  means  of  giving  chaee 
nor  of  killiog  at  a  distance,  so  they  nsed 
iliiAagems  to  bring  the  game  within  the 
reodi  of  tbeir  missiles.'  A  labyrinth  of  al- 
kys  was  penned  ont  at  a  convenient  part  of 
UkelMest,  and  here  the  archers  lay  onder 
eoTert  The  boat  began  by  sending  men 
Tonad  to  beat  the  wood  and  drvre  the  game 
with  dogs  and  horsen  into  the  ambns^e ; 
and  home  we#e  nsed,  not  as  with  us  to  call 
the  dogs,  or  as  in  France  to  signal  the  stray 
sportsman,  bat  to  scare  the  game  into  the 
toils  that  bad  been  artfnlly  prepared  for  it 

Another  node  of  oaptoring  deer  was  by 
•msBAs  of  sahatoria,  or  pit^ialls,  which  were 
-geassnUy  ooastracted  on  the  border  of  a  "for- 
sstor  ehaoe.  Inio  these  the  deer  were  driv- 
en hy  penons  employed  for  the  porpose,  and 
fseat  nambeni  were  thus  cangbt  and  traas- 
lerred  to  enclosed  JMirks.  lliero  is  an  esmm- 
pl«  of  a  chartered  deer-leap  still  retainrng  its 
pflvMegse  in  the  parfc  of  Wolseley,  Staflford- 
shiie. 

Of  the  thirty^ao  deer  parks  noticed  in 
^Domesday  Book,'  eight  bdonged  to  the 
^wn,  and  the  remainder  were  the  property 
^  the  great  monastic  hoosee  and  of  the  nihil- 
ity. The  dumber  of  deer  parks  in  England  in- 
<^>Med  oooeiderably  after  the  Oonqnest  The 
^^Mre  to  impark  their  woods  appears  to  have 
^n  become  very  general  among  the  great 


kmded  proorietorf.  It  appeaiB  from  the 
^Chronicle'  of  Holinsbed  that  in  the  year 
157Y  the  inorease  in  the  number  of  parks 
had  become  so  considerable  that  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  realm  was  thus 
appropriated.  More  than  seven  hundred  deer 
pariu  are  marked  in  the  maps  engraved  by 
8axloa  between  the  years  1576  and  1580.  A 
great  tnanyof  these  parks  belonged  to  the 
Church.  The  See  of  Canterbury,  according 
to  Spellman,  enjoyed  twenty,  besides  numer- 
otts  chaees ;  the  See  of  Jforwich  possessed 
thirteen  ;  the  Abbey  of  GHastonbury  owned 
eeven :  indeed  there  were  very  few  monaste- 
Hes  wh4cb  did  not  possess,  at  least,  one  deer 
park  ra  which  the  members  of  the  house 
took  tbeir  paalime,  *valetndinis  gratia,'  and 
from  which  the  refectory  and  the  abbot's  ta- 
ble were  abimdantly  supplied  -with  venison. 
The  hishepe  and  mitred  abbots  were,  in 
truth,  not  only  the  keenest  sportsmen  but  the 
greatest  hem  mwxhU  of  Uiehr  day. 

A  aitietis  grant  is  extant  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St  Paul's  by  Sir  Willrara  le 
Baud,  in  1275^  of  a  doe  yearly  on  the  Feast 
of  the  Conversion  of  %i,  Paul,  and  of  a  fat 
buck  upon  that  of  the  commemoration  of  the 
Apostle,  the  ibnnal  reception  of  which  in  the 
Cathedral  is  said  to  have  continued  up  to  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  clergy  standing  on 
the  steps  of  the  choir  wearing  garlands  of 
flowers  upon  their  heads,  while  the  antlers  of 
the  buck  were  carried  in  procession  round 
the  church  on  the  head  of  a  spear,  *  with  a 
great  noise  of  boms,* 

The  practice  of  imparking  appears  to  have 
been  earned  to  such  an  excess  at  one 
period  of  our  history  as  to  have  given  rise  to 
serious  popular  discontents,  which  manifested 
themselves  in  frequent  breaches  of  the  peace. 
In  the  *  lives  of  the  Berfceleys '  it  is  related 
that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  the  people, 
*  warlifcely  arrayed, '  nrnde  an  attack  upon  Sir 
Maurke^B  recently-enclosed  park  in  Glouces- 
tershire. Thornbury  was  also  the  scene  of  a 
popular  tmntilt,  because,  Leiand  says,  *the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  hadjnade  a  ftiir  park 
bard  by  the  eastle,  and  took  much  ground 
into  it  verr  fruitful  of  corn.'  It  is  highly 
probable  that,  in  the  process  of  imparfing, 
many  commons  and  wastes  have  been  enck»- 
ed  with  very  little  eonsideradon  for  the  rights 
of  the  tenants  of  manors,  who  thus  lost 
many  valuable  privileges  for  which  they  re- 
ceived no  compensa^n.  It  is  stated  by 
Holinshed  that  the  deer  parks  in  the  two 
counties  of  Kent  and  Essex  alone  amounted 
in  his  time  to  a  hundred,  *  whereby, '  adds 
the  chronicler,  *  is  to  be  seen  what  store  of 
ground  is  employed  upon  that  vain  commod- 
ity, deer,  whieh  bringeth  no  manner  of  gain 
or  profit  to  the  owners,  since  they  commonly 
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give  away  their  flesh,  neyer  takiiiff  penny  for 
the  same,  because  venison  in  lSngU«d  is 
neither  bought  nor  sold  by  the  right  ovner; 
bat  the  doer  are  maintained  only  for  his 
pleasure,  to  the  no  small  decay  of  husbandry 
and  diminution  of  mankind.'  The  iBx^r6ase 
in  parks  was  necessarily  in  some  degree  re- 
strained by  the  oost  of  obtaining  a  liodnee  ^ 
it  would  have  been  even  greater  than  it  was. 
The  House  of  Commons,  as  appears  by  the 
Bolls  of  Parliament  of  the  sixth  year  of  the 
rei^n  of  Henry  IV.,  endeavoured  to  get  this 
right  of  the  Crown  annulled;  but  it  being 
one  of  the  modes  of  obtaining  money  for  the 
exercise  of  which  the  sovereign  waa  not 
under  the  necessity  of  asking  bis  subjects' 
consent,  the  attempt,  as  niay  be  supposed, 
was  unsuccessful. 

Deer-hunting  may  be  said  to  have  been  al- 
most a  ruling  passion  with  many  of  our  kingps. 
There  were  several  curious  tenures  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  having  reference  to 
the  enjoyment  of  their  favounte  pastime  by 
these  royal  sportsmen.  Tlius,  the  manor  of 
Bletchingdon,  in  Oxfordshire,  was  held  by 
the  singular  service  of  carrying  a  shield  of 
brawn,  price  twopence  halfpenny,  to  the  king, 
whenever  he  hunted  in  his  Park  of  Corn- 
bury  ;  it  being  understood  that  the  shield  so 
provided  for  Uie  use  of  his  Majesty  on  his 
first  day  of  stag-hunting  should  suffice  for 
the  whole  of  his  stay  at  his  manor  of  Wood- 
stock. In  the  vicinity  of  the  New  Forest 
one  manor  was  held  by  the  tenure  of  find- 
ing provision  for  the  king  while  hunting, 
and  another  of  providing  an  esquire  clad  in 
coat  of  mail  to  attend  upoa  him,  together 
with  litter  for  the  king's  bed  and  forage  for  his 
horse  for  forty  days.  The  obligation  of  sup- 
plying arrows  was  attached  to  another  man- 
or bordering  on  the  Royal  demesae.*  The 
chief  forester  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  stated 
before  the  Royal  Oomnaissioncrs  in  1767  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  attend  the  king  with  bow 
and  arrow,  ai^d  six  men  clad  in  green^  when- 
ever it  might  be  his  Majesty's  pleaaore  to 
hunt  in  that  part  of  his  dominion. 

NotwithstandiiQI;  the  number  of  the  parks 
and  chases  belonging  to  the  Crown,  the  extent 
of  the  Royal  forests,  and  the  abundance  and 
variety  of  game  which  they  harboured,  in  the 
frequent  progresses  made  by  onr  sovereigns 
through  their  reahn  they  rarely  failed  to  do 
considerable  ozecutioix  among  the  bucks  of 
every  nobleman  and  genttennm  whose  seats 
lay  in  the  route ;  and  this  practice  seems  to 
have  continued  up  to  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
Deer-hunting  had  indeed  become  quite  a 
fashionable  amusement  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  parks  in  which  England  then 

•  *  The  New  Forest^'  by  John  D.  Wise. 


abounded  were  not,  as  in  the  preeent  day, 
OMdoanrea  where  deer  are  maintained  «liM> 
ly  for  omainenty  b«t  hnnliagvromida  wbefe- 
in  the   inmates  of  the  cuUe^  the  stately 
m«Mrion,    or    the    baronial  hall    regslady 
took  their  diversion.    Ue  (^leea  herself  was 
an  expert  areher,  and  on  one  oeeasiott  IdUod 
with  her  own  bow  twenty-aeven   Imelca  in 
Lord  Berkeley's  park  in  01oucestershiM|»  to  the 
inteaee  disgast  of  that  mMenan,  whe  imme- 
diately disparked  the  scene  of  the  €xpl<Ht| 
and  thus  drew  npon  hhns^  the  anger  of  bar 
Majesty  for  an  act  which  teemed  to  repRMok 
her,  as  she  said,  for  her    aocceasfdl  4mf*B 
sport  and  to  grudge  her  the  pleasure  ake  Md 
eo^yod.    As  an  especial  mark  of  hef  tegard, 
Ehaabeth  sometimes  hoooiMd  her  fiavomntes 
witii  the  present  of  a  etag  riiot  by   ben^, 
ibr  we  learn  from  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  to  Archbi^iop  Parker,  written  bgr 
her  Majesty's  command,  that  she  had  seat 
him  a  great  and  (at  stag,  slain  with  her  own 
hand,  and  which,  beeaose  the  weather  wm 
hot,  she  had  caused  to  be  parboiled  for  its 
preservation    James  I.  was  a  keen  sports- 
man, and  the  Royal  Pari!:  of  Windsor,  and 
Theobalds,  his  favourite  seat,  were  well  stock- 
ed with  deer,  which  he  hmited  both  in  sea* 
son  and  out  of  season*    Mr.  8hir)ey  quotes 
iromNichol's  *  Progresses  of  James  I.'  the 
following  example  of  the  Royal  taste.    'His 
Mmsty  having  a  litde  while  reposed  himself 
at  Widdringtoa  Castle  (in  Northomberiand) 
after  his  gr^  journey,  fonad  new  ooemien 
to  travel  further ;  for,  as  he  was  deliffMag 
himself  with  the  pleasure  of  the  pane,  he 
suddenly  beheld  a  number  of  deer  near  Uie 
place.    The  game  being  so  ^r  befose  him 
be  could  not  forbear,  but,  aocording  to  his 
wonted  VE»anner,  he  went  forth  and  slew  two 
of  thera ;  which  done,  he  retomed  with  a 
good  appetite  to  the  house,  where  he  wm 
most  royally  feasted  and  banquetted  that 
night'    This  was,  as  Mr.  Shfaiey  ptoperly 
remarks,  a  most  unsportsmanlike  proceedin|^, 
having  taken  plaee  in  the  asomth  of  Apni, 
dmiog  the  King's  journey  from  Sootfami  to 
take  possession  of  the  Oown  of  Bngknd. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  at  WoiAaop,  he  is  re- 
lated to  have  offended  agamst  the  laws  of  the 
chace  in  a  similar  manner. 

Deer  preserves  at  tiiis  and  earlier  periods 
of  our  history  were  managed  wkh  mneh 
regularity.  The  most  exact  inquiries  were 
made  as  to  the  quantity  and  condition  of  the 
gamejn  every  forest  and  chase  within  the 
realm,  and  warrants  for  the  killing  aad  de- 
livery of  deer  were  made  out  and  s%ned 
with  due  legal  formality.  The  number  of 
deer  parks  in  Enffland  attained  its  maxiBMni 
about  the  time  of  C^ifflee  I.,  and  their  nnl- 
tiplication  had  been  so  great  that  there  wai 
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seaveeij,  it  it  aftid,  »  coantry  ffenUemui  with 
a  r«Bti^  of  500/k  a  year  who  did  not  potsces 
OM.  DflnE^  the  interr^aiik  ibej  beeame, 
like  IhefiBodal  oaatles,  objeoto  of  hoeliHty  to 
tha  lepabiican  part^.  They  were  regwded 
aa  the  crealioM  iA  aristoerado  taste,  and 
they  excited  the  aapidity  of  the  niimerovg 
soMieia  of  lortaae  who  had  entered  the 
isaka  el  CromweU's  amy.  <The  deetmc- 
tioiH'  wriles  Mr.  Shiriey,  ^of  that  uuhappy 
poiod  reaslted  in  the  alrooa*  total  desola- 
tioa  aot  only  of  the  royal  pertervet  but  of 
tboee  of  aU  who  w^e  of  the  loyal  party,  ia 
otbev  words  of  the  parks  and  deer  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  lords  and  geotleipeii 
of  Englaod.'  The  Great  Park  of  Windsor 
was  sold,  aod  the  HioiDey  distnbnted  among 
soldiers  of  Coboel  Desborongh's  regiment 
Erelyn  deecribes  Charles  II.  as  passing  noeh 
of  his  time  in  soperintendiDg  the  planting  of 
trees,  and  in  otherwise  xepairinff  toe  devasta- 
tiona  that  had  been  oommitted  on  the  royid 
dooMin.  In  the  Park  of  Eltham,  to  nee  the 
words  of  a  writer  of  the  time,  there  was 
aesreely  wood  enough  left  to  make  a  gibbet. 
The  Park  of  Kenilwortb,  then  the  property 
of  tte  Crown,  and  which  for  its  shse  and 
beaaty  was  unriFalled  in  England,  was  ntter^ 
I7  destroyed,  and  the  land  divided  by  Crom« 
well  among  several  of  the  superior  officers 
of  his  army.  The  pales  of  anmeroos  other 
peihs  wese  tamaltuensly  pnlled  down  and 
thooeanda  of  deer  slaoghtered*  There  were 
&w  seats  of  tihe  noUlily  and  gentiT  that  did 
■etenstaia  ineparable  injary.  Of  the  eight 
deer  parks  be^guig  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
ossde  only  oAe  es<^ped  entire  destroction* 
Not  only  were  the  deer  killed,  but  the  oma 
mental  woods  were  mthleesly  felled.  Ave- 
imos,  the  growth  of  centories,  were  cnt 
down  and  the  timber  sold.  In  some  parks 
iH>t  a  teee  was  left  to  denote  the  spot  that 
hsd  been  the  pride  and  delight  of  finmtlies 
for  generatioiMu  There  were  other  causes  in 
operation  after  the  civil  war  which  tended 
b£11  farther  to  diminiah  the  number  of  deer 
parks  in  England.  Indeed  the  really  ancient 
parks  are  very  few,  for  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  our  three  hundred  and  thirty-four 
existing  deer  parks  have  been  formed  within 
the  last  two  hundred  years.  The  increased 
^xpsnditfire  whieh  the  progress  of  luxury 
mv  the  thW  war  entailed  upon  oonntiy 
g^titlemea  obliged  them  to  look  more  to 
^i^tthan  to  pleasare  in  the  management  of 
th«r  paopsTty,  thdr  attention  began  to  be 
<livMed  moaredoeely  to  their  rent-rolls,  and 
^  satisfhotioa  derived  from  an  improved 
^^fOQie  gisnaraUy  exceeded  that  which  had 
'''•■n  Mm  Ae  pleasnrea  of  the  chace  or  the 
S'ltiieation  of  a  tnte  for  venison.  Accord* 
^Ji  in  the   quaint  language  of  the  time, 


^many  landed  proprietors  naadethe  deer  leap 
tiw  pales  to  give  the  boHocke  room.'  Doubt- 
lees  many  an  oM  countrj  gentleman  was  con- 
tent to  Hre  on,  as  his  ancestors  had  lived,  in 
a  dignified  simplicity  like  Sir  John  Hud- 
destone  of  Millom  in  Lancashire,  who, 
Lysoiis  says,  « although  his  castle  was 
old  and  ruinous,  pleased  himself  more  in  his 
stately  park  and  plenty  of  ^mber  and  deer 
than  others  did  in  their  new  modelled  dwell- 
ings and  tme  gardens  which  embitter  their 
pleasure  by  their  charge.' 

In  a  work  on  Planting,  written  in  1612, 
and  probably  one  of  the  earnest  whieh  was 
published  in  England  on  that  subject,  the 
author,  Robert  Cburoh,  says : — 

*■  A  fine  paik  not  onl^  greatly  deli^teth  the 
eye  by  the  variety  of  its  greens  and  pleasant 
colours;  but  the  music  and  harmony  of  the 
birds  are  pleasant  to  the  ear,  and  the  cooling 
walks  in  summer  are  well  fitted  not  only  to 
shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  but  to  solace 
the  owner  when  distracted  in  his  aflfairs. ' 

Our  ancestors  showed  great  judgment  in 
the  selection  of  ground  for  their  deer  parks^ 

*  Variety  of  surface,'  says  Mr.  Shirley,  *  and, 
if  possible,  a  difference  in  the  geological  char- 
acter of  the  soil,  and  consequently  of  the  herb- 
age is,  ahhon^h  not  essential,  a  very  desirable 
oonslderatien  m  the  choice  of  land  fbr  ^e  for- 
mation of  a  dser  park.  The  ground  should  be 
brokeu  up  into  wood  and  kwn  with  a  due 
proporUon  of  underwood,  hanks  coTtf ed  with 
rough  grass,  and  e^ciallv  fern  or  common 
brakes,  are  very  ornamental  and  most  useful  as 
a  covert  to  the  does  and  fawns.*  , 

In  most  lieenees  to  impark,  a  cmtain  pro- 
portion of  woodhmd,  meadow,  underwood, 
and  briars  is  genmliy  observed,  and  a 
charming  combination  of  smooth-turfed  lawns 
with  woody  brakes  and  thickets  is  ffonerally 
oonspioaoua  in  onr- oldest  parirs*  ft  is  sur- 
prising how  much  has  been  sometimes  made 
of  a  few  aeres  of  originally  wild  ground  ju- 
diciously planted  so  aa  to  eoDoeid  the  boan- 
d«ries,  and  gtviuff  to  a  really  eonfioad  space 
an  appearance  of  considerable  extent,  inso- 
moch  that  a  visitor  may  wander  over  a  deer 
park  #f  very  limited  dimansions  Mid  never- 
thdesBS  leave  it  with  the  impreeiion  that  he 
had  been  traversing  one  of  several  sqnare 
miies^ 

The  oak,  with  its  moss-eov^ed  boughs, 
gnarled  with  1^^  but  green  and  vigorous  in 
its  fdisge,  is  pre-eminently  the  tree  wliich 
gives  diffnity  to  the  aeen^y  of  a  park.  The 
beech,  the  chestnut,  and  the  ash  form  pleas- 
ing contrastfi,  and  are  serviceable  for  their 
mast  and  shade.  The  elm  is  particularly 
valuable,  the  leaves  as  they  fall  being  greed- 
ily devonred  by  deer,  and  it  is  almost  the 
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only  leaf  thoy  eaU  Tbk  osefel  tr^e  i»  sop- 
posed  not  to  be  a  natiTe  of  Bogland  but  t^ 
have  beea  imported  from  France  together 
with  the  praotice  of  planting  it  m  rowa»  The 
celebrated  avenae  in  the  G^reat  Park  of 
Windsor  is  believed  to  have  been  the  firot  in 
which  this  tree  was  so  applied.  The  ehn  is 
now  one  of  the  oonamooesit  of  tr^es  i*  ckst 
hedgerows,  whioh  is  aooonnted  for  by  Ua 
producing  so  larg^  a  qaanttty  of  broshw^od 
when  trimmed,  and  thas  affording  n  plestifai 
supply  of  foel.  The  holly,  if  planted  in 
damps,  is  highly  omameotaj,  and  when  eov- 
ered  with  its  bright  veitailiMi  benies  Und 
reflecting  from  its  glossy  leaves  the  rays  of 
^  the  winter  san,  is  strikingly  beantifbl.  The 
white  thorn  is  most  usefal,  deer  being  ex- 
tremely fond  of  the  haws  which  are  said  to 
impart  a  superior  flavour  to  the  venison.  The 
wild  crab  is  better  still,  the  blossom  k  most 
beautif\il,  and  the  apples  are  eaten  by  deer 
with  great  avidity.  A  due  proportion  of 
timber  is  not  only  highly  ornamental  in  a 
deer  park  but  is  important  for  shade  and 
shelter,  and  care  should  be  taken  by  timely 
and  judicious  planting  that  it  shall  not  at  any 
time  fall  short  of  what  is  required  for  the 
welfare  of  the  deer. 

The  average  duration  of  trees  diflen,  as  is 
well  known,  in  different  species,  and  they 
exhibit  different  symptoms  of  deoay»  There 
are  oaks  in  WindtOT  Qrcat  Park  certainly 
not  less  than  &  thousand  years  old,  and 
which  exhibit  eren  now  no  appearance  of 
approaching  the  end  of  their  life.  Mr.  Men- 
zies,  the  Deputy  Surveyor  of  the  Royal  Park, 
in  his  interesting  and  magnificently  illustrated 
work,*  describes  aomo  ot  the  indioatMns  of 
incipient  decay  whieb  are  peonlior  to  the 
several  k»nds  of  trees.  WheA  a  beeoh  b«** 
gins  to  faii^  he  says,  fuagi  a^spear  ei^er  at 
the  roots  or  on  the  forks,  the  leaves  enrl  up  as 
if  they  had  been  sooreh«i,  and  the  tree 
quickly  perisfaeflL  In  an  elm  a  great  limb 
first  fails,  while  the  rest  of  the  teee  continaee 
green  and  vigorous,  bat  ia  a  hw  yea»  the 
whole  tree  swidei^  dies.  Oonifefeoin  trees 
die  gradually  bat  quiekly.  Th«  ode  ahows 
the  Ent  symptoms  of  failing  at  the  points  of 
its  higbesi  branches,  while  the  rest  of  the 
tree  will  remain  beakhy  and  sound  for  years. 
This  peculiarity  of  the  oak  did  not  escape 
the  eye  of  Shakspeare,  that  universal  observ- 
er, who  describes  the  okOBacch  of  the  woods 
as  Dot  only  h^f  iag  its  bougha  moned  with 
age,  but  its 

*  Bigh  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity.* 

Wo  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque trees  in  our  oldest  parks  to  a  prac- 
tice which    once   extensively   prevaileo,   of 

^  «  <  The  Orest  Park  of  Windsor,  its  Hktory/  Ae. 


podding  for  ^  verte,'  or  irewood^  boi^^  <tf 
oak  and  beech  being  lopped  off  for  the  de«r 
t&  eaaw  the  bark  of  which  tiiey  wn  excess- 
ively  fond ;  but  no  bough  waa  permitted  to 
be  out  larger  than  a  buck  was.  able  to  turn 
over  with  his  boms.  Deer  ate  Tery  deatm*' 
tive  to  trees  in  the  ratting  season.  They 
hafre  singukr  preferences  for  particular  ape-^ 
cies,  and  even  for  individual  trees,  aad  Mr: 
Meniies  reeomooends  that  a  fbw  which  caa 
be  best  ^itfed  should  be  cut  down  every 
year;  th^deer  wHl,  he  says,  amvae  them- 
sdvea-  for  hours  by  butting  at  liiem  and 
tearing  off  the  baric  la  the  royal  paris 
browse-wood  was  onee  regularly  supplied  for 
the  winter  feeding  of  deer,  but  it  was  disooiH 
tiBtted  owing  to  the  abusea  to  whioh  it  gai?e 
rise,  large  quantities  of  timber  having  been 
cut  under  that  pretext  and  frsudulentty  ap- 
piopriated. 

The  larg^tdeer  park  in  England  ia.Tat- 
ton,  in  Oheshire,  being  nearly  eleven  nriks 
in  circumforenee,  and  it  is  weU  stocked  with 
herds  both  of  red  and  fallow  doer.  The  ofai'^ 
est  park  is  probably  Eri^^e,  near  Tnnbridge 
Wells,  the  wild  and  beautifiil  domain  of  w 
Earl  of  Abergavenny.  Perhaps  the  most 
varied  in  its  features  is  the  Earl  of  Wiadiei- 
sea's  park  of  Eastwdl.  The  height  which 
forn  attains  in  this  park  is  extraordtoarr, 
reaching,  in  years  favourable,  to  its  grontta, 
up  to  the  shoulders  of  a  maa  on  honehnck 
and  completely  eonoealiag  the  dear  whsek 
can  only  be  disoovered  1^  their  lespa  aad 
bounds*  The  park  of  Blenheim  isaaid  tehe 
the  first  in  England  that  was  surrounded 
with  a  stone  wall,  for  whioh  it  has  been  saa^ 
peeted  many  villages  were  destroyed  to  pnK 
vide  materialB.  Four  parks  in  England  poa- 
sess  herds  of  wild  cattle,  namely^  Chartley  ia 
Staffordahire,  Oaven  in  Yorkshire,  OhiHwg 
ham  in  Nortimmberlandv  and  Lyme  in  Che* 
shire*  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  de» 
Boendanis  of  a*  breed  which  wna  introduced 
by  the  Romans.  Virgil,  in  his  second 
^Oeorgic,'  alludes  to  the  white  eattie  used  ia 
triumphs  and  sacrifices : — 

*  Hinc  albi,  Clitumne,  greges,  et  maxima  taorus 
Victima,  saepe  tuo  perfusi  sanguine  sacro, 
Hom&nos  ad  templa  Deihn  duxere  triumphos.' 

The  white  wild  catllo  of  I^me  wereprobaUy 
derived  from  the  great  fores*  of  MaeolesfieU 
from  which  the  park  was  enclosed.  Ihs^ 
retain  the  instincta  and  habile  of  wild  ani^ 
mals,  and  their  flesh  beaia  tite^  sane  MisiaB 
tabeef  that  venison  deea  to  aititton,  ^viig 
a  flavour  which  is  highly  a|)preciated.  One 
or  two  are  killed  every  Chnstnsaa  aad  a  side 
of  beef  is  regularly  seat  to  her  Mf^eatyai  a 
myalty.  The  wild  eattle  ef  Chartiey  are  sbo 
white  or  rather  of  a  creamy  colour.    Those 
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of  CravcQ  are  deToid  of  hornsy  -whito  tbe 
Gbartlej  breed  have  short  boni^,  the  pointt 
of  which  are  tipped  with  blacL  Tbe  Chil- 
liogham  cattle  have  similar  horns,  hot  their 
ears,  like  those  of  Lyme,  are  red.  There 
were,  doubtless,  many  other  parks  or  chaoes 
in  England  in  which  cattle  long  contiooed  to 
roam  in  a  wild  state.  Leland  notices  *tke 
fair  park  by  the  Castle  of  Auckland'  as  hav- 
ing not  only  fallow  deor  bat  *  wild  bullos  and 
kin ; '  and  Leigh  Court,  the  scat  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Miles,  retained  a  herd  until  the  year 
1806,  when  on  account  of  their  savage  char- 
acter it  was  deemed  prudent  to  destroy  thenu 
The  proportion  of  red  to  fallow  deer  in 
our  English  parks  is  small.  It  was  formerly 
the  custom  to  keep  the  two  ^ecies  within 
separate  enclosures,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  stags  would  attack  and  kill  tlie  fallow 
bucks,  but  the  fear  proved  to  be  groundless, 
and  herds  of  both  now  dwell,  peaceably  to- 
gether in  about  thirtv  of  our  parks.  Fallow 
deer  are  now  reared  m  laige  numbers  for  the 
market,  and  venison  may  be  purchased  as 
readily  as  mutton  by  those  who  can  pay  for 
it  For  fattening  buckf  are  commonly  turned 
into  paddocks  at  the  conclusion  of  the  rutting 
season.  The  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  in  a'  com- 
munication to  Mr.  Shirley,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  way  in  which  they  arc 
caught  for  tliat  purpose : — 

•To  chtch  deer  artistacsHy/  he  says,  'two 
dogs  are  required^  one  on  each  side.  When 
tbe  keeoer  has  pointed  oat  the  deer  bo  wishes 
to  be  taken  up,  a  horseman  rides  into  the  herd 
in  order  to  separate  him  from  the  others.  This 
operation  requires  a  horse  well  in  hand  and 
well  on  his  haunches,  so  as  to  turn  quickly  as 
the  deer  turn?.  The  dogs  also  must  be  well 
trained  and  under  perfect  command ;  they  are 
looee  and  follow  the  keeper's  horse.  As  soon 
as  tbe  deer  la  singled  out  be  lays  them  on  by 
giving  the  signal,  "Hold  him  up: "  this  may 
be  doaie  with  steady  dogs  even  if  a  few  does 
should  break  away  with  the  buck,  as  the  do«B 
win  take  no  notice  of  them,  but  stick  to  the 
male  deer.  If  he  happens  to  be  strong  and  in 
good  condition  the  course  ma^  last  for  about  a 
paile,  but  in  general  the  deer  is  brought  to  bay 
in  a  mtieh  shorter  distance.  The  dogs  are 
^fsined  to  seize  him  by  the  ear,  and  no  weD 
bred  dog  will  &sten  on  any  other  part  WheA 
two  that  understand  thebr  business  have  thus 
piuioi^d  a  deer,  they  hold  him  last  without  a 
posGibility  of  budging  until  some  one  can  jump 
off  the  horse,  and  catching  hold  of  his  hina  legs 
j^  below*  the  houghs,  fling  him  on  his  side  or 
bwit,  in  which  position  he  is  easily  held  till 
*<»•  strength  arrives.' 

Id  ibis  manner  about  sixty  deer  are  annually 
^«§ht  in  the  park  at  Bastwell. 

^10  creature  suspects  danger  sooner  than  a 
fat  buck.  In  this  he  resembles  the  red  stag 
^ho  appears  to  know  perfectly  when  the 


stalking  season  haa ariivod  as  he  sereeua  him- 
self then  as  nraeh  as  possibk  from  obiorva- 
tioiu  Tbe  sight  and  Bearing  of  ftdlow  deer 
are  almost  aa  acute  as  th^  of  red  deer. 
They  are  so  extremely  watchful  that  it  is  a\* 
most  impossible  to  stalk  them  in  a  park.  If 
they  perceive  &  person  approaching  stealthily 
they  instantly  take  alarm,  and,  aner  gazing 
steadily  for  a  moment  or  two,  bound  off  into 
the  nearest  thicket : — 

'The  best  mode  of  deceiving  them,'  says 
Lord  Winchelsea,  '  is  to  walk  on  as  if  quite  in- 
different to  their  presence,  and  they  are  thus 
thrown  off  their  guard.  The  fairest  chance  of 
shooting  a  buck  in  a  park  is  for  several  persons 
to  get  into  a  pony  carriage,  and  endeavour  to 
appear  as  mucn  as  possible  like  a  party  of  stran- 
gers. The  deer  will  then  usuallv  let  you  ap- 
proach within  shot  This  plan,  however,  will 
not  do  for  more  than  once  or  twice,  for  they 
are  soon  ^'  up  to  it,"  and  then  the  reappearance 
of  the  pony  carriage  is  enough  to  clear  the  hori- 
zon of  every  deer  within  sight' 

If  a  fair  shot  is  obtained  at  a  buck,  it  may 
aljvays  be  ascertained  whether  it  has  taken 
effect  or  not  by  the  motion  of  his  tail.  A 
fallow  buck  always  carries  his  tail  in  the  air 
aa  he  bounds  unscathed  over  the  ground; 
but  if  he  is  wounded  it  is  sure  to  be  seen  in 
a  drooping  position.  A  buck,  if  struck,  does 
not  always  Ueod,  and  his  '  slot'  may  be  foU 
lowed  for  a  conrnderable  distance  without 
finding  any  trace  of  his  having  been  hit,  the 
fat  quickly  closing  round  the  orifice  of  the 
wound.  Many  are  the  tales  related  of  the 
insensibility  of  fallow  bucks  to  a  bullet  Mr. 
Boner,  in  his  book  on  chamois -hunting, 
mentiona  the  &ct  of  his  having  shot  a  fine 
white  buck  in  the  Park  of  Eiehst&dt  when  it 
was  standing  upon  a  slope,  and  of  having 
brought  it  rolling  down  to  the  foot  of  the  de- 
clivity. The  successful  sportsman  was  ez- 
araiBiag  his  prise  when  the  buck  suddenly 
rose  aid  got  clear  off,  and  it  was  only  on 
being  followed  by  a  hound  and  brought  to 
bay  that  it  was  again  sent  rolling  over  by  a 
sacond  shot,  and  yet  the  bullet  which  first 
struck  it  was  well  lodged,  and  might  reason- 
ably have  been  expected  to  prove  ianmedi- 
aiely  fatal : — 

*  It  is  quite  astonishing,'  he  adds,  *to  see  how 
little  effect  even  a  number  of  bullets  vriH  have 
upon  a  fat  buck  as  long  as  no  vital  part  is  struck. 
On  going. out  on  tbe  morning  after  a  shooting 
expedition  to  seareh  for  a  buck  that  had  been, 
aa  I  supposed,  mortally  wounded,  I  found  him 
quietly  and  comfortably  graaing  with  so  many 
buUet-wounds  in  bis  body  that  1  fear  to  specify 
the  number.' 

A  singular  incident  connected  with  buck- 
shooting  is  related  by  the  same  author : — 

'  The  strangest  sight,'  he  adds, '  I  remember 
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to  hare  witneseed  occtirred  with  a  fitflow  deer 
—a  buck — ^I  came  suddenly  upon  bitti  whfle 
graaing  in  a  glade.  I  looked  to  see  the  resnlt 
of  my  shot,  but  he  neither  fell  nordaahed  away. 
In  a  moment  he  began  rocking  to  and  &o  where 
he  stood.  I  went  towards  him,  but  he  took  no 
notice  of  my  approach,  and  continued  the  rock- 
ing motion  as  before.  I  pushed  him  with  my 
hand,  and  he  rolled  over  and  waa  dead.  The 
ahot-hole  was  quite  round,  and  showed  no  red- 
ness ;  not  the  least  sign  of  blood  was  yisible, 
and  the  opening  was  nlled  up  by  the  chewed 
grass  on  which  the  animal  had  been  feeding.' 

The  antlers  of  the  stag  form  bis  distingnish- 
ing  characteristic,  and  a  more  beantifnl  n-ontal 
ornament  conlJ  not  be  bestowed  by  nature 
upon  the  fairest  of  her  creatures.  They  give 
to  the  l^d  that  expression  of  commanding 
majesty  which  no  one  who  has  ever  seen  a 
stag  break  cover  and  stand  for  a  moment  at 
gaee  can  ever  forget  The  process  by  which 
the  horns  of  the  stag  are  reproduced  is  one  of 
the  greatest  marvels  of  natural  history.  About 
the  end  of  April  the  antlers  which  the  crea- 
ture haa  borne  throughout  the  greater  portion 
of  the  previous  year  tall  like  a  sere  and  yellow 
leaf  to  the  ground.  In  a  day  or  two  a  new 
horn  is  seen  spiniug  from  the  base  of  the  old 
one.  As  it  gradaally  assumes  a  defined  shape 
it  is  found  to  be  enveloped  in  a  velvet  sheath 
which  protects  the  points  from  injury.  So 
delicate  is  this  covering  that  the  slightest  fric- 
tion produces  exquisite  pain,  and  the  most 
trifling  abrasion  brings  blood.  The  life  which 
a  stag  leads  during  this  period  is  one  of  great 
discomfort  He  snuns  thedensa  coppice  and 
seeks  the  young  woods  or  open  glades.  Stags 
have  moreover  a  propensity  to  hide  them- 
selves from  observation  at  this  time.  They 
wander  about,  sometimes  in  dozens  together, 
and  carefully  try  to  keep  out  of  aiffht  of  the 
hinds,  as  if  they  were  ashamed  to  show  them- 
selves to  their  wives  in  so  humiliating  a  con- 
dition. When  a  stag  casts  his  horns  he  is 
said  to  bite  them,  if  he  can,  to  pieces,  and  to 
strive  to  hide  such  portions  of  them  as  he  can- 
not doKtroy.  This  accounts  for  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  cast  antlers  found  by 
keepers.  In  about  three  montha  the  points 
of  the  new  antlers  become  comparatively  hard, 
and  the  stag  now  endeavours  to  deprive  them 
of  their  protecting  envelope ;  he  therefore  rubs 
them  against  the  stems  of  yo^ng  trees,  and 
strips  c9f  the  thick  rind  which  covered  them, 
and  the  stately  appendage  is  again  displayed 
in  its  fall  beauty,  first  white  as  ivory,  but  soon 
to  acquire  its  habitual  colour  of  dark  brown. 
The  stag  is  now  in  his  lightest  condition,  sleek, 
robust,  and  in  the  full  pride  of  conscious 
strength  and  vigour. 

Deer,  for  the  annual  renewal  of  their  horns, 
require  a  large  amount  of  phosphate;  it  is  of 
importance  therefore  to  dress  the  paA  occa- 


sionally with  chalk,  lime,  or  crashed  bones. 
The  weight  of  a  stag's  antlers'  varies  from  ten, 
twelve,  to  fifteen  pounds,  and  they  have  been 
found  in  Germany  as  heavy  as  thirty-two 
pounds.  The  new  antlers  are  always  an  ex- 
act counterpart  of  those  shed,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  one  or  more  sprays.  The  form  of  the 
whole,  however,  whetner  spreading  or  narrow, 
elongated  or  short,  preserves  its  distinguishing 
characteristics,  and  thus  for  a  series  of  years 
a  stag  may  be  recognized  as  surely  as  wo  re- 
cognise a  human  acquaintance. 

Old  stags  are  foncT  of  prowling  about  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  com-nelds  until  the  com  is 
well  grown,  then  hiding  themselves  m  the 
middle  of  the  field  by  day  and  catine  to  re- 
pletion at  night  The  damage  done  by  deer 
when  they  escape,  as  they  occasionally  do, 
from  their  parks,  is  considerable.  They  have 
a  fine  scent,  and  detect  a  turnip-field  a  great 
distance  off.  They  destroy  more  turnips  than 
they  consume,  and  many  cartloads  have  been 
found  palled  up  in  a  single  field  by  these  mis- 
chievous marauders  in  uie  course  of  a  single 
night  Bucks  are  particularly  destructive,  as, 
after  taking  only  one  bite  of  a  turnip  they  pull 
it  up  and  toss  it  oyer  their  heads.  Bucks 
attain  great  obesity  when  they  get  an  abund- 
ance and  variety  of  food,  their  backs  becom- 
ing as  broad  and  as  round  as  those  of  a  prize 
sheep  with  often  five  inches  of  fat  on  their 
haunches.  An  old  buck  that  had  effected  his 
escape  from  the  Park  of  Eastwell  and  lived 
at  fi*ee  eoramons  for  a  whole  summer  on  the 
crops  of  the  adjoining  farms,  was  foand  on  his 
capture  to  weigh  176  lbs. 

It  is  very  impolitic  to  overstock  a  park ;  a 
proportion  of  one  deer  to  an  acre  is  consider- 
ed the  proper  one.  Sheep  should  never  be 
permitted  to  graze  in  a  deer  park,  but  it  is 
considered  an  advantage  to  pasture  with 
them  a  small  number  of  rough  cattle.  We 
think  that  Mr.  Shirley  has  scarcely  attached 
sufficient  importance  to  thorough  draining, 
for  upon  it  the  health  of  the  animals  in  a 
great  degree  depends.  No  creature  is  more 
affected  by  damp,  and  a  disease  analogous  to 
the  foot-rot  in  sheep  is  sure  to  be  engendered 
in  moist  situations.  The  complaints  to  which 
deer  are  inl^ect  are  various,  the  most  com- 
mon being  foot-rot,  often  caught  from  sheep 
when  they  have  imprudently  been  allowed  to 
herd  with  deer.  I)]sease  of  the  liver  is  not 
unfrequent,  particularly  in  parks  which  are 
imperfectly  drained.  Tlia  deer  at  Ashbora- 
ham  in  Sussex,  Mr.  Shirley  says,  which  were 
attacked  by  this  complaint,  were  cured. by 
being  supplied  with  branches  of  fir  which 
they  eagerly  devoured,  preferring  the  Scotch 
to  the  spruce  fir  or  to  any  other.  The  dis- 
ease was  removed  immediately  and  has  never 
reappeared,  the  deer  being  supplied  with  an 
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abandance  of  fir,  espeeiallj  in  tbe  spring  and 
antamn.  In  this  case  tbe  turpentine,  which 
is  a  known  ingredient  in  the  medicine  sold  as 
a  specific  for  the  rot  in  sheep,  was  no  donbt 
the  caose  of  the  cure.  Protection  against 
cold,  particularly  in  exposed  parks,  is  very 
important,  great  numbers  of  deer  having  died 
in  severe  winters  from  want  of  proper  shel- 
ter.* Only  fallow  deer,  however,  need  this 
care.  The  roe  and  red  deer  brave  onr  hardest 
winters ;  this  fact,  with  the  palesontological 
evidence  already  referred  to,  gives  support 
to  the  opinion  of  the  great  French  Naturalist 
Cuvier  writes  of  *Le  Daim'  (Cervus  Damc^ 
L.)  in  his  ^Animal  Kingdom' : — Oette  eep^ee 
est  devenue  commune  dans  tons  lea  pays 
d'£ur(^>e,  mais  elle  paratt  originaire  de  Bar- 
baric' In  the  edition  of  1829  the  author 
adda  a  note  : — *  Depuis  la  publication  do  la 
seconde  Edition  de  nos  Recherches  sur  les 
ossementA  fossiles,  nous  avons  re9n  un  daim 
sauvage  tu6  dans  les  hois  au  sud  de  Tunis-'f 
Beans  and  maize  are  considered  excellent  for 
winter-feeding ;  horse  and  Spanish  chestnuts 
are  equally  good ;  and  hay,  when  the  herbage 
has  become  scanty,  should  be  supplied  in 
abundance. 

Opinions  differ  with  respect  to  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  venison  of  the  red  and 
ftdlow  deer.  We  have  heard  the  superiority 
of  the  former  denied  by  connoisseurs  who 
have  partaken  of  it;  and  M.  Soyer,  no  mean 
authority,  pronounces  it  ae  in  every  respect 
inferior  to  that  of  the  fallow  deer.  Much 
must,  however,  depend  on  the  age,  condi- 
tion, and  the  time  of  the  year  at  which  the 
animal  is  killed.  A  hart,  like  other  creatures, 
possesses  little  fat  while  growing ;  and  a 
haunch  pf  red  deer  when  out  of  dondition 
will  make  but  a  sorry  appearance  on  table 
and  be  far  from  satisfactory  to  a  pastronome. 
There  must  be  a  considerable  difference,  too, 
between  the  flesh  of  tbe  red  deer  confined  in 
English  parks  and  of  such  as  have  the  free 
range  of  the  forest,  and  browse  on  the  sweet 
msB  and  heather  of  the  noountains ;  and  we 
have  been  informed  that  in  the  hospitable 
hall  of  Blair  Athol  a  haunch  of  fallow  venison, 
although  in  the  best  condition  and  most  ar- 
tistically dressed,  meets  with  little  attention 
if  one  of  red  deer  also  forms  part  of  the  menu. 
It  seems  to  have  been  castooHury  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  to  salt  venison  Kke  other  meat,  for 

*  'AiBradgatei  in  LekesterBbire,  t  very  wild  and 
exposed  j^Murk,  numbers,  Mr.  Sbirley  s&ys,  *  perish 
every  winter  firom  the  severity  of  tbe  cdd '  (p.  144). 
8o  in  tbe  ancient  chaoe  of  Oinbonme,  in  Dorsetshire, 
which,  in  1828,  contained  12,000  head  of  fidlow 
deer,  it  is  stated  in  the  '  Gbronicles  of  Granboume ' 
(1841)  that  so  maay  died  that  tbe  earth  was  ma* 
nored  with  their  remainfi  The  chaoe  is  now  with* 
out  deer. 
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preservation,  and  there  is  in  Rymer's  'Foede- 
ra'  a  Royal  Warrant  of  Edward  IIL,  order- 
ing sixty  deer  to  be  killed  for  that  purpose. 
Hie  taste  for  *  high'  venison  does  not  seem  to 
have  always  prevailed  in  England,  and  we 
cannot  but  think  that  it  is  sometimes  carried 
to  excess.  In  Pope's  days,  if  we  may  judge 
from  Lis  lines,  it  certainly  did  not  exist : — 

*  Our  fathers  praised  rank  venison ;  you  sup- 

.  pose 
Perhaps,  young  men  I  our  fathers  had  no  nose. 
Not  so :  a  buck  was  then  a  week's  repast, 
And  'twas  their  point,  I  ween,  to  mike  it  last : 
More  pleased  to  keep  it  till  their  friends  couW 

come, 
Than  eat  the  sweetest  by  themselves  alone.' 

Venison,  like  mutton,  should  be  kept  until  it 
is  tender,  but  not  until  it  has  acquired  the 
taint  of  incipient  decomposition. 

The  only  part  of  England  in  which  wild 
red  deer  are  now  found  in  any  considerable 
numbers  and  regularly  hunted  is  a  district  of 
the  north  of  Devon  and  Somerset.  Hunting 
the  stag  with  horses  and  hounds  was  probably 
never  practised  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
the  nature  of  the  country  presenting  great,  if 
not  insuperable,  difficulties  for  horsemen,  but 
in  tbe  West  of  England  the  sport  is  carried 
on  with  ffreat  spirit  and  success.  The 
herds  of  red  deer  which  had  once  roamed 
over  Devon  and  Somerset  and  parts  of  Corn- 
wall had  been  gradually  receding  before  the 
advance  of  agriculture,  till,  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  the  remnant  had  found  a 
comparatively  secure  retreat  in  the  wild  region 
of  Exmoor.  In  1818,  previous  to  which  year 
stag-hunting  had  been  carried  on  in  almost 
princely  style,  the  hounds  became  a  subscrip- 
tion pack,  and  from  this  time  the  glory  of  the 
establishment  appears  to  have  been  rapidly 
on  the  wane.  Untoward  circumstances  and 
general  dissatisfaction  at  the  way  in  which 
the  hunt  was  being  conducted,  brought  it  to 
an  end  ;  and  the  hounds,w  hich  were  of  a  pe- 
culiar breed,  and  had  existed  for  more  than  a 
century  in  the  country,  were  sold  and  sent 
abroad  in  1825.  So  much  had  tbismismanr 
agement  affected  the  existence  of  the  deer, 
and  so  great  were  the  ravages  infiieted  on  the 
herds  at  this  time,  that  the  then  master  of  the 
pack  was  known  to  have  gone  out  on  more 
than  one  occasion  with  the  avowed  object  of 
killing  the  last  deer  in  the  country.  From 
this  period,  for  several  years,  the  few  remain- 
ing  aeer  were  the  objects  of  unceasing  perse- 
cution. Every  man's  hand  was  against  them. 
The  farmers  were  their  enemies  on  account  of 
the  injury  they  did  to  their  crops;  and  every 
one  who  possessed  or  could  borrow  a  gun 
thought  them  fkir  game.  With  a  little  judi- 
cious protection,  however,  the  deer  have  now 
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again  greatly  multiplied^  proviog  bow  diffi« 
cult  it  IS  to  extermiDate  a  race  of  wild  animala 
in  a  district  where  the  coverts  are  measured  by 
miles  rather  than  by  acres.  Their  preserva- 
tion must  be  attributed  to  the  different  feel- 
ings with  which  they  have  of  late  years  been 
regarded  by  the  tenant  farmers.  The  range 
ofcountry  in  which  they  are  now  to  be  found 
extends  for  about  thirty  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  forty  miles  firom  east  to  west,  a 
large  portion  of  it  being  singularly  hilly  and 
mgged.  A  porrion  of  the  hunt  subscnption 
is  appropriated  to  compensate  the  farmers  for 
any  aamage  inflicted  on  their  crops ;  occasion- 
al presents  of  venison  are  perhaps  still  more 
calculated  to  seeure  their  good  will,  and  they 
take  a  just  pnde  in  their  county  possessing  so 
noUe  a  sport.  The  hounds  now  used  in  the 
chase  are  of  the  largest  but  porest  foxhoimd 
blood.  From  a  oommanication  with  which 
we  have  been  flavoured  by  Mr*  Biaeet,  ttie 
present  master  of  the  hoonds,  it  appears  that 
during  the  thirteen  yearn  which  he  has  honi- 
ed the  country,  80  staffs  and  63  hinds  have 
been  killed  or  captuxed.  A  ran  is  often  ter- 
minated by  a  take  or  kiU  in  a  river  ;  and  the 
qpectacle  is  not  nncommoii  of  a  staff  swim- 
ming np  and  down  tike  waters  of  the  rivw 
Sze,  the  Barle,  the  Lynn  and  other  rivers  in 
that  locality,  with  the  pckck  at  his  haanches. 
Sometimes  a  deer  will  take  to  the  sea  and 
the  hounds  after  it,  but  its  superior  swimming 
enables  it  soon  to  distance  its  porsaers,  though* 
it  occasionally  falls  into  the  hands  of  an  un- 
looked-for enemy,  such  as  some  Bristol  trades^ 
the  crew  of  which  are  thus  enabled  to  in- 
dulge in  the  unexpected  luxury  of  «  veiuson 
feast*  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  aii^  is 
run  to  the  edge  of  one  of  Uiose  precipices 
which  overha^  the  sea  in  that  grand  part  of 
the  coast  of  Devon  and  Somerset  and,  MUng 
over  it  in  its  headlong  flighti  is  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  rocks  bmow«  l^e  chase  of  the 
wild  red  stag  can  now  only  be  ei^oyed  in 
this  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  sreat  eredit  is 
due  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  hunty  and 
especially  to  iU  energetic  master,  for  keeping 
up  so  noble  sport  Ijie  season  of  186?  ap- 
pears to  have  been  nnprecedented  in  its  aoo- 
cess ;  twelve  ^  warrantable '  stags  having  been 
hunted  and  everyone  of  them  t^en«  The 
field  is  ft  nnmerous  one,  and  (he  pace  is  sa 
trying  even  to  the  strongest  horses  that 
many  succumb  to  it,  the  run  often  extending 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles.  The  season 
for  stag-hunting  commences  about  the  16th  of 
August  and  ends  aboot  the  10th  of  October, 
After  this,  hinds  are  honted  M^\  about  the  end 
of  Noveml>er. 

The  si>ort  afforded  by  tbechaae  of  the  atag 
in  a,  8emi<bmeskieated  state,  aa  at  Wmdaar, 
cannot  vie  in  interest  with  the  pursuit  of  the 


noUeaniasal  running  wild  from  its  natira  co- 
verts. The  runs,  however,  are  longer  than  in 
fox-hnnting,  and  the  fie^jatess  of  the  stag  and 
his  ingenmty,  put  the  ^rtsman  on  his  metal, 
although  he  has  not  the  excitement  of  being 
*  in  at  the  death,'  for  Her  Migesty's  stag- 
hounds  are  too  well  disciplined  a  pack  to 
kill  the  object  of  the  porsuit  Indeed  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  hounds  and  stag  fully 
understand  one  another,  for  they  are  general- 
ly old  acquaintances. 

The  methods  adopted  for  catching  and 
preparing  deer  for  hunting  at  Windsor  are  as 
follows.  Occasionally  a  fine  young  stag  is 
selected  and  run  to  bay  by  tiie  hou^a,  ropes 
are  then  fastened  about  his  horns  and  leather 
straps  round  his  legs,  and  he  is  thus  seeored 
until  be  can  be  turned  loose  in  the  paddocks. 
This  process,  however,  is  excessively  danger- 
ous to  the  men  and  dogs  employed,  and  it  is 
now  rarely  resorted  to.  More  often  a  small 
herd  of  red  deer  is  ran  by  the  homida  into 
toils,  where  they  often  break  their  necks  or 
bacln  before  they  are  secured^  The  do|s 
employed  are  rough  Scotdi  deerfaounda.  Six 
or  eight  staffs  are  thus  taken  every  year^  then 
shut  up  in  sheds  for  a  short  time,  their  horns 
sawed  <^  and  in  a  few  months  they  are  fit 
for  hunting.  They  are  confined  in  large  pad- 
docks, fed  upon  beans  and  hay,  and  are  kept 
in  wind  by  being  hunted  occasionally  round 
the  field  by  a  staghouad  or  a  blocKihoimd 
specially  trained  for  the  purpose.  Hinds  are 
caught  in  the  same  manner,  bat  if  on  being 
entered  for  hunting  they  show  no  good  mo- 
ning  power,  they  are  auowed  to  bo  run  into 
by  the  young  hounds  to  blood  them.  A  |^)od 
stag  will  last  f<Hr  six  or  seven  years,  doing  his 
three  or  four  runs  in  a  season.  The  deer  are 
DOW  mflat  commonly  eai^ht  by  being  driven 
into  a  shed,  out  of  which  there  is  an  opening 
leading  into  a  van,  the  persoa  in  duugo  of  it 
using  a  moveable  door  as  a  shield  to  protect 
himselfl  Some  of  the  old  stags  go  in  with- 
ont  occasioning  any  tromble  and  become  re- 
markably tame.  Evwry  stag  which  runs  at- 
tains a  name  from  some  inoideDi  in  his  first 
day's  hanty  or  perhaps  from  the  line  of  coun- 
try he  takes,  and  acMnetimes,  as  a  speoial  mark 
ofhononr^  he  bears  for  tbe  remainder  of  his 
life  the  name  or  tide  of  aome  eminent  perMm 
who  had  diatingiiished  himaelf  in  the  chase. 
»  Bed  deer  lin^M^sd  in  GomwaU  until  a  re- 
cent period,  and  one  or  two  are  still  occasion- 
ally seen  in  the  extensive  coverts  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  county,  but  the  large 
herds  have  long,  disappeared.  Fifty  years 
ago,  acoording  to  Mr,  Kingsley,  rad  deer 
roamed  over  the  barren  tracts  of  Bagshot 
The  New  Forest  contained  large  herds  both 
of  fallow  and  red  deer  down  to  the  year 
1851,  when  having  become  a  prolific  source 
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of  erhne,  they  were  removed  or  destroyed. 
Poachinff  bad  long  been  carried  on  in  a  very 
systematic  and  cruel  manoer^  the  deer  being 
snared  by  books  baited  witb  apples  suspended 
on  strong  cords  from  tbe  bougbs  of  trees. 
The  Forest  of  Dean,  the  most  beautiful  and 
varied  of  all  the  Royal  Forests^  was  deprived 
of  its  deer  about  the  same  time.  Nowhere 
had  poaching  been  so  daringly  committed. 
Bands  of  armed  men,  too  numerous  and  for- 
midable for  keepers  to  interfere  with,  shot 
deer  in  the  open  day  and  carried  them  off 
by  x^ht.  One  of  the  devices  resorted  to 
tor  kiUing  deer  in  this  forest  was  for  a  man 
to  station  himself  among  the  branches  of 
some  wide-spreading  oak  with  a  heavy  iron 
bar,  which  he  dropped  with  fatal  effect  upon 
the  neck  of  any  deer  that  came  under  the 
tree  to  browse. 

The  Uighland  deer  forests  have  been  com- 
puted to  comprise  at  least  2,000,000  acres, 
or  8125  square  miles.  The  number  of  deer 
contained  in  the  forest  of  Glentiit  alone  is 
said  to  exceed  13,000,  and  in  that  of  Ben 
Aulder  8000.  We  find  tbe  agitation  for  the 
conversion  into  sheep-walks  of  these  great 
tracts  still  persisted  in  by  certain  Scotch  po- 
litical writers,  of  whom  Mr.  Kobertson,  the 
title  of  whose  recent  lecture  we  have  prefixed 
to  this  article,  is  an  example.  Havinj|r  in  a 
former  number  of  the  *  Quarterly  Review  *  * 
entered  fully  into  this  subject,  we  shall  only 
reiterate  our  opinion  that  the  alleged  iojury 
to  the  interests  of  agriculture  is  entirely  fal- 
lapous,  and  that  the  deer  forests  of  Scotland 
Vre  really  only  suitable  for  the  purpose  to 
which  they  are  applied. 

The  art  of  deer-stalking  formed  tlie  sub- 
ject of  au  interesting  volume  which  was  re- 
viewed some  years  since  in  this  Journal ;  f 
we  need  not  therefore  enter  into  details  re- 
lating to  it.  Tt  is  an  exercise  which  brings 
every  energy  of  mind  and  body  into  activity, 
for  the  wUd  sta^  disolays  an  in^^enuity  in 
evading  his  enemies  that  ranks  him  among 
the  most  sagacious  of  creatures.  He  mancBu- 
vres  with  consummate  skill  to  circumvent  his 
antagonist^  and  all  his  movements  prove  him 
to'be  possessed  of  a  quickness  of  perception 
and  a  promptitude  of  decision  that  a  strate- 
gist m^ht  envy.|  In  the  excitement  of  the 
chase,  his  self-possession  never  deserts  bim. 
The  first  object  of  an  old  hart  when  roused, 
from  his  lair  is  to  find  a  substitute^  For  that 
purpose  he  beats  the  coverts  until  he  has  disr 

«  See  the  Article  on  Gitmse,  lia  286. 

f  »The  Art  &f  Deer  Stalkmfl,'  by  W.  Ssrope^ 
Esq.    See '  Quartoriy  Eeview^'  Na  126. 

JThe  late  Lord  Lyndoch  is  said  to  have  declared 
that  he  owed  much  of  his  skiO  in  ohoosmg  ground 
Ja  tt»  P«Bsnlar  waf ,  to  Ms  ei^ly  IHraetioe  of  deer- 
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covered  a  stag  younger  and  tiierefore  fleeter 
tlian  himself  to  personate  kim  in  the  im- 
pending chase.  On  having  found  one,  either 
by  a  stamp  of  his  foot  or  a  decisive  applica- 
tion of  his  antlers,  he  rouses  him  from  his 
bed,  of  which  he  takes  possession,  lying  down 
in  it  with  bis  nose  to  the  ground.  An  old 
stag  has  been  known  in  the  course  of  a  single 
chase  to  turn  three  different  deer  out 
of  their  lairs.  The  trick  is  well  known  to 
sportsmen,  and  is  not  therefore  often  success- 
ful ;  for^  as  soon  as  it  is  discovered,  the 
hounds  are  drawn  off  from  the  false  pursuit 
and  led  back  to  the  scent  of  the  original 
stag,  who  is  driven  from  his  hiding-place  and 
compelled  to  run  for  his  life.  There  is  an- 
other use  which  an  old  hart  often  makes  of 
the  younger  stags  which  shows  considerable 
cunnings  He  may  be  often  seen  in  the  rut- 
ting season  in  company  with  two  or  three 
striplings  of  his  own  sex  whom  he  apparent- 
ly condescends  to  patronise,  but  he  uses  them 
merely  as  decoys  to  bring  the  young  Jiinds 
into  bis  presence  .without  the  trouble  of 
searching  fer  them.  Stationing  himself  on 
the  brink  of  a  stream  or  under  the  shade  of 
some  wide-epreading  oak,  whither  he  knows 
that  the  hinds,  heated  and  wearied  by  the 
importunities  of  their  young  gallants,  will 
probably  betake  themselves,  he  waits  their 
approach,  but  no  sooner  does  the  troop  ap* 
pear  than  be  rushes  upon  the  young  stags 
and  puts  them  to  instant  flighty  and  they 
soaroely  dare  again  to  cast  even  from  a  dis-^ 
tanee  a  furtive  glance  at  the  old  monarch 
disporting  himself  amidst  his  sylvan  harem. 

Another,  and  often  a  more  successful  mode 
of  baffling  bis  enemies,  is  for  a  stag  to  take 
*BoiV  in  other  words,  to  sink  himself  in  a 
pool  or  river,  keeping  his  nostrils  or  but  a 
small  portion  of  bis  bead  above  the  water. 
He  is  thus  invisible  to  his  pursuers  except 
to  one  <^  the  keenest  eye,  the  scent  is  lost, 
and  he  will  often  remain  concealed  in  this 
way  for  hours  until  the  danger  has  passed 
away. 

J^o  creature  is  endowed  with  a  more  in- 
vincible courage  than  the  red  sta^.  Shake- 
speare has  a  noUe  allusion  to  this  nigh  quali- 
ty in  hie  play  of '  Henry  VI.' : — 

'  If  we  be  English  deer  be  then  in  bloody 
Kot  rascall  *  like  to  fsll  down  with  a  pmoh, 
But  rather  moody-mad  and  desperate  stags, 
Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds  vnth  heads  of 

sted, 
And  make  tUe  cowards  stand  aloof  at  bay.' 

The  bearing  of  the  stag  when  brought  to 


♦  The  term  'rascall*  was  used  by  onr  ancestors 
to  denote  a  deer  fit  neither  to  be  hunted  nor  killed, 
and  w«9  nedoQbt  tbenoe  adc^ted  into  the  vocabu- 
laiy^fritopenilion. 
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bay  is  noble  in  the  extreme.  It  is  iropossiblo 
to  detect  any  trace  of  fear  in  Lis  clear,  boldi 
and  tboagbtful  eye,  and  woe  to  any  gallant 
bonnd  that  rashly  ventures  within  the  sweep 
of  his  terrible  antlers.  The  combats  of  red 
stags  with  each  other  in  the  rotting  season 
are  frightful,  and  they  often  fight  to  the  death. 
Fallow  bucks  are  as  brave  in  their  battles  as 
stags,  and  the  clatter  of  their  broad  antlers 
while  engaged  in  conflict  may  be  oflen  heard 
within  the  park  palings,  but  from  the  forma- 
tion of  their  horns  the  duels  which  take  place 
between  them  are  not  so  oflen  followed  by 
fatal  results,  although  there  are  instances  of 
bocks  having  fought  until  one  has  fallen,  and 
they  have  l^n  foond  with  their  antlers  so 
inextricably  locked  together  that  they  could 
be  separated  only  by  a  saw. 

Deer  parks  are  peculiar  to  England ;  no- 
thing resembling  tnem  exists  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe.  With  their  sleek  dappled 
bodies,  graceful  forms,  and  gentle,  expressive 
ooantenances,  fallow  deer  are  most  pleasing 
objects ;  and  a  group  of  £ne  bucks  reposing 
on  a  sultry  summer's  day  under  the  shade  of 
some  venerable  oak,  presents  a  picture  with 
its  accessories  and  associations  such  as  Eng- 
land alone  can  produce.  Mr.  Shirley  bas 
collected,  with  the  most  praiseworthy  indus- 
try, whatever  is  remarkable  in  the  history  of 
these  pleasant  spots.  Ilis  book  is  replete 
with  curious  antiqoarian  information  and 
throws  considerable  light  npon  the  diversions 
of  our  ancestors.  All  the  existing  deer  parks 
in  England  and  Wales  are  noticed,  and  their 
dimensions,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  num- 
ber of  their  deer,  are  carefully  given.  Many 
interesting  details  will  also  be  found  relating 
to  ancient  parks,  the  traditions  of  which  alone 
remain,  but  which  are  inseparably  connected 
with  great  historical  names  and  with  periods 
that  must  ever  be  regarded  as  not  the  least 
interesting  in  the  history  of  the  country. 


Art.  IV.-^Lives  of  the  Archbishope  of  Oan- 
terburj/.  By  Walter  Farquhar  Hook, 
D.D.,  F.R.S^  Dean  of  Chichester.  Vols. 
VI.  and  VII.  New  Series.  Reformation 
Period.     2  vols.    London,  1868. 

Since  the  Dean  of  Chichester's  '  Lives  of  the 
Archbishops'  wore  first  noticed  in  these 
pages,  the  work  has  advanced  to  the  ffoodly 
number  of  seven  volumes,  the  last  connnuing 
the  history  till  the  death  of  Archbishop  Cran- 
roer.  The  two  last  volumes,  beginning  with 
the  arcbiepiscopate  of  Warbam,  and  ending 
with  the  death  of  Cranmer,  eostajn  the  r^ 


cords  of  the  great  crisis  of  the  Englbh  Re- 
formation. The  work  bas  from  the  first 
steadily  increased  in  interest.  Not  only  has 
the  Dean's  hand  become  readier  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  task,  but  the  subjects  of  his 
pen  have  been  connected  with  greater  na- 
tional events,  and  far  richer  original  matter 
has  been  open  to  his  examination.  The  bat- 
tles of  the  Kites  and  Crows  have  paaaed  on 
through  the  demigod  period,  and  beeofne  the 
contentions  of  men  in  circumstances  some- 
what like  our  own,  and  with  objects  at  least 
analogous  to  those  for  which  we  are  stiiring. 

This  new  interest  rises  to  its  height  in  these 
hist  two  volumes.  The  Reformation  period 
must  always  rivet  the  attention  of  JEnglish- 
men.  For  then,  whatever  evils  were  insepa- 
rable from  it,  was  the  birth-time  of  their 
liberties  both  in  Church  and  State.  Its  long 
sufferings  were  but  travail  pangs,  and  though 
many  of  the  attendant  operations  were  mddy 
managed,  with  no  little  loss  of  vital  energy 
and  threatenings  of  still  greater  evils^  jet  was 
the  birth  at  last  gracious,  and  on  those  who 
were  the  instruments  of  its  accomplishment 
^must  always  rest  with  the  deepest  interest 
the  enquiring  gaze  of  after  generations. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  this  more  the  case 
than  at  the  present  time,  when  we  are  pasa- 
ing  again  through  many  strugdes  both  of  re- 
ligious thought  and  of  national  policy  not  un- 
like those  with  which  our  fathers  grappled*  For 
the  great  questions  which  stirred  so  deeply 
the  souls  of  our  Reformers,  that  they  were 
ready  to  bum  and  to  be  burnt  at  a  thoasavd 
stakes  to  procure  their  settlement,  seem,  after 
a  torpor  of  three  hundred  years,  to  have  sad- 
denly  reawoke  amongst  us,  and  we  hare  al- 
most each  one  of  ns  again  to  examine  the 
Pope's  claim  to  supremacy  and  infallibility 
with  all  the  train  of  teaching  which  is  in- 
volved in  such  an  admission :— -the  neceesity 
of  auricular  confession ;  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy;   the  maiming,  for  the  laity,  of  the 
great  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist;  the  coitus 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary ;  the  offering  of 
masses  for  the  quick  and  dead  ;  and  purgatory 
with  its  ^ains,  its  indulgences,  and  its  corre- 
sponding pecuniary  advantages.    Questions  of 
public  policy,  too,  which  were  then  in  course  of 
settlement,  and  the  settlement  of  which  has 
been  thenceforward  interwoven  with  the  very 
'  warp  of  our  national  life,  are  all  suddenly  re- 
opened.   The  existence  of  a  Church  really 
national — ^the  only  bulwark  as  our  fathers 
believed,  and  as  our  children  may  find  to 
their  cost,  against  the  arrogance  and  the 
URUPpations  of  Rome — ^is  suddenly  threatened. 
For  if  England  and  Ireland  be  one  united 
kingdom,  with  one  Established  Church,  and 
not  two  separate  monarchies  looaely  allied 
by  the  overshadowing  of  two  Crowna  Imps* 
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rial  restiDg  for  the  iimo  npon  one  brow,  the 
destruction  of  the  Church's  nationality  in  one 
ialaiid  nmat  logically  imply  its  destruction  as 
a  nntional  Church  in  both,  although  it  roay 
still  stnrvire  as  an  anomaly  in  one.  To  build 
this  tip  which  it  is  now  so  lightly  proposed 
to  pull  down,  was,  in  fact,  the  master  aim  of 
the  great  Reformation  statesmen.  Thus,  in 
tho  grrand  old  English  of  the  Statute  of  Ap- 
peals, it  was  declared  that : — 

'  B  J  divers  sundry  old  autheatic  histories  and 
chronicles  it  is  manifestly  declared  and  exposit- 
ed  that  this  realm  of  England  is  an  empire  and 
batli  so  been  accepted  in  the  world;  governed 
by  one  supreme  head  and  king,  having  the  dig- 
nity and  royal  estate  of  the  imperial  crown  of 
Uie  same ;  unto  whom  a  body  politic  compact 
of  ail  sorts  and  degrees  of  people,  divided  in 
terms  by  names  of  spiritualty  and  temporalty, 
be  bound,  and  ought  to  bear  next  to  Qod  a 
natnral  and  humble  obedience.  .   .  .  the  body 
spiritual  whereof  having  power  when  any  cause 
of  the  law  divine  happened  to  come  in  question, 
or  of  spirituaJi,  havmg  declared,  interpret,  and 
shewed  by  Aat  part  of  the  bodv  politic  called 
the  spirltuiUty,  now  usually  called  the  English 
Church,  which  also  hath  been  reported  and  also 
found  of  thatsort^  that  both  for  knowledge,  in- 
tegrity and  sufficiency  of  numbers  it  bath  been 
always  thought  to  be,  and  is  also  at  this  hour, 
Bi^Q^ent  and  meet  of  itself  without  the  inter- 
fering of  any  exterior  person  or  persons,  to  de- 
clare and  determine  all  such  doubts,  and  to  ad- 
minister all  such  offices  and  duties  as  to  their 
room  spiritual  doth  appertain.* 


It  was  on  this  foundation  of  the  unqucs- 
Uoned  existence  of  a  national  Church  of  the 
empire,  as  a  body  spiritual,  that  the  usurped 
claim  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  interfere 
with  this  kingdom. was  by  enactment  fully 
and  for  ever  excluded,  and  all  attempts  to  re- 
introduce his  jurisdiction  was  branded  with 
the  guilt  of  treason  against  the  high  reserved 
nationality  of  the   realm  which  centred  in 
the  Crown  of  England.     How  well  that  bul- 
wark was  conceived,  how  straight  its  lines 
were   devised  and  drawn  across  the   main 
stream  and  flow  of  Papal  aggression,  how 
deeply  laid  were  its  foundations,  how   well 
compacted  were  its  stones,  has  been  shown 
beyond  the  possibility  of  question  by  all  suc- 
ceeding events:  by  its  standing,  under  Henry 
VIII.  and  Edward  VI^  the  first  buffet  of 
those  proud  waves,  by  its  speedy  restoration 
from  the  demolition  attempted  under  Philip 
and  Mary,  and  by  its  continuance  from  Eliza- 
beth to  Victoria  as  Uie  very  breakwater  of 
our  nationality  against  whatever  storms  have 
burst  from  time  to  time  upon  us  from  the 
dark  and  turbulent  depths  of  that  spiritual 
Black  Sea,  which  has  never  ceased  to  rage 
against  our  borders.    This  it  ia  no*  proposed 
to  raze,  because  its  existence  proclaiming  of 


necessity  the  incorporation  of  Ireland  with 
Great  Britain  is  a  standing  insult  to  those 
who  are  thus  reminded  that  they  are  no  lon- 

fer  what  their  fathers  were,  an  independent 
ingdom,  entitled  to  an  independent  spiritQ- 
alty.  When  such  proposals  are  made,  there 
must,  for  all  thoughtful  men,  be  a  peculiar 
interest  in  studying  anew  the  history  of  that 
time  when  these  defences  were  erected. 
Then,  too,  it  roust  be  the  course  of  wisdom 
to  see  why  our  forefathers  toiled  so  hard  to 
raise  them,  and  what  may  be  our  condition 
when  we  have  agreed  to  their  demolition. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  it  would  be  by 
alleging  the  exceeding  importance  of  the  era 
described  in  these  two  volumes  that  the  pub- 
lisher (for  it  is  not  credible  that  their  respect- 
ed author  had  anything  to  do  with  it)  has 
called  them  a  *  new  series.*  But  the  idea  of 
a  *new  series'  is  really  at  variance  with  the 
whole  aim  and  purpose  of  these  volumes  and 
of  every  line  in  thera  from  their  first  begin- 
ning. For  one  leading  object  of  the  Dean 
has  evidently  been  to  show  the  unbrokenness 
of  this  Church  of  England  from  the  begin- 
ning until  now ;  to  exhibit  it  one  and  the 
same  body  from  the  mission  of  Augustine  to 
the  present  hour;  to  show  it  protesting 
against  the  rising  aggressions  of  Rome  under 
the  Plantagcnets,  and  completing  and  on- 
forcing^the  protest  with  the  brave  hearts  and 
strong  hands  of  the  Tudor  kings. 

*  When  we  speak  *  he  says,  *  of  the  continuity 
and  perpetuity  of  the  English  Church,  we  only 
affirm  an  historical  fact*  By  both  Church  and 
Slate  measures  had  been  adopted  to  annihilate 
the  Papal  authority  in  England,  long  before  any 
notion  wa«  entertained  of  dealing  with  any 
pcnnts  of  doctrine.  In  the  twenty-eighth  year 
of  Henry's  reign,  when  King  and  Parliament 
and  Church  were  vehement  in  their  opposition 
to  Protestantism,  some  of  the  chief  Acts  against 
the  Pope  and  his  pretensions  were  passed  in 
Parliament.  .  .  .  .  The  Church  of  England  was 
anti-papal  before  it  was  reformed ;  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dispute  between  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Court  of  Rome,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  ihe  State  accepted  as  a  fact 
what  the  Church  affirmed,  that  the  work  to  be 
done  by  the  co-operation  of  the  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical authorities  in  England  was  not  the 
displacing  of  the  old  Church  and  the  supplant- 
ing of  it  by  some  new  sect,  but  the  gradual  re- 
formation of  that  old  Catholic  Church,  which 
had  been  established  here  in  the  first  in&tanoe 
by  the  joint  labour  and  devotion  of  Augustine 
the  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Ethel- 
bert  King  of  Kent,  the  Bretwalda't 


One  chief  merit  of  these  volumes  may  be 
traced  to  the  distinctness  with  which  their 
author  has  throughout  realised  this  unbroken 
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continuity  of  the  Chnrcb  of  England.  For 
It  has  gaved  him  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
sidering Cranmor  as  in  any  real  seme  the 
fonnder  of  a  new  Commnnion,  and  so  has 
made  it  easy  for  him  to  draw  his  character 
with  absolute  impartiality.  The  Romanist 
who  cbarges  him  with  the  crime  of  (bnnding, 
instead  of  the  old  Catholic  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  new  schismatic  body  which  has 
replaced  itj  and  the  ultra-Protestant  who 
belieres  that  he  and  his  fellows  founded  a 
new  Church  at  the  Reformation,  arc  alike 
incapable  of  such  impartiality:  to  the  one 
he  is  from  first  to  last  an  apostate  and  a 
traitor;  to  the  other  he  is,  with  the  like 
universal  appknse,  a  saint  and  a  riiartyr.  In 
these  pages  he  is  one  in  a  long  line  of  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbary.  He  is  distinguishable 
from  others  especially  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  episcopate.  His  days  Hre  cast  when 
a  mighty  change  was  passing  over  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen ;  in  that  change  he  him- 
self largely  participated,  and  few  were 
tbemselTes  borne  along  by  the  current  more 
palpably  and  completely.  Something  he 
contributed  towards  the  change;  he  is  to  be 
tried,  like  other  men,  by  what  he  was,  by 
what  he  eiTeetcd,  by  what  he  let  slip. 
There  is  here  no  temptation  to  exaggerate 
either  his  excellences  or  his  defects.  He 
was  neither  a  demigod  whose  personality  is 
lost  on  the  rise  of  a  new  empire,  nor  a  con- 
victed villain  who  treasonably  overturned  a 
well-balanced  kingdom.  Viewed  as  he  was, 
and  not  through  these  distorting  media,  he 
appears  to  bo  rather  an  ordinary  man :  af- 
fectionate, forgiving,  gentle,  caring  for  and 
making  good  provision  for  his  ftimily,  very 
fond  of  field  sports,  phyticalTy  brave,  but 
morally  not  over  courageous,  sincerely  re- 
ligions, a  great  master  of  English,  a  diligent 
student  of  his  Bible,  and  thongh  not  eager 
for  intellectual  or  spiritual  discoveries,  with 
a  mind  slowly  but  surely  receptive  of  in- 
creased measttres  of  truth  aa  they  were  pre- 
sented to  him. 

Bat  this  is  by  no  means  tiw  only  advan- 
tage which  the  clear  mastery  of  this  truth 
has  given  to  the  writer  of  these  volames.  It 
has  aided  him  as  an  historian  as  well  as  a 
biographer.  It  haa  kept  him  clear  from  the 
strange  confusion  which  represents  the  Church 
of  England  before  the  Reformation  as  having 
been  a  sphitnal  body  ahnost  independent  of 
the  State,  and  since  the  Reformation  as  an 
Act  of  Parliament  establishment  which  has 
consciously  renonnced  its  claims  to  an  inde- 
pendent spiritual  personality.  In  truth, 
before  the  Reformation,  as  well  as  since  the 
Reformation,  the  Church  of  England,  was, 
on  one  side,  an  Act  of  Parliament  Church. 
It  was  a  branch  of  the  one  Holy  Apostolical 


Church,  settled  within  this  realm,  welcomed 
by    the    realm,  honoured,  endowed,  estab- 
lished ;  and  so  exercising  upon  certain   boo- 
ourable  conditions  its  spiritual  functions  m 
the  land.    What  the  Crown,  the  Parliament, 
and  the  people  claimed  was  not  to  hare 
created  the  spiritual  body,  with  its  creeds, 
doctrines,  tpinistry  and  sacramental  life ;  but 
to  have  created,  and  so  to  have  the  rigbt  to 
enforce,  and  if  need  were  to  modify,  the  con- 
ditions under  which  that  life  and  ministry  were 
exercised.  All  the  struggles  of  the  Acts  of  Pro- 
visors  and  the  like  were  the  exercise  of  thw 
PQwer  of  the  realm  over  the  external  conditiona 
through  which  the  .^ixitaal  power  acted. 
At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  this  strugghs 
reached  its  most  critical  point.    The  8tate, 
and  to  a  gr«it  degree  the  national  clergy, 
also  felt  that  the  original  conditions  of  ac- 
knowledged   nationality   under  which     the 
spiritual  body  ought  to  act  had  been  infringed. 
The  nation  rose  in  all  ranks  and  orders  to 
reotify  these  broken  conditions.     The  strifo 
at  its  beginning  was  limited  to  this.     But,  as 
soon  as  it  broke  out,  it  became  evident  that 
the  violation  of  these  more  outward  condi- 
tions was  itself  an  effect  of  yet  higher  obli- 
gations, and  that  the  great  deposit  of  religious 
truth  itself  had  been  corrupted  by  its  guar- 
dians.    The  second  wave  broke  upon   the 
crest  of  the  first,  and  the  religious  reforma- 
tion  rolled  in  upon  the  eccl^iastical.    The 
Church,  which  had  been  the  sulject  of  oM 
Acts   of   Parliament,   became    the    subject 
of  new  Acts,  which  aimed  at  restoring  the 
old  compact  between  the  spiritualty    and 
the  temporally  to  their  original  conditions, 
and  guarding  for  the  future  against  the  evife 
of  the  past.     But  whilst  as  an  establishment 
the  Church  was  brought,  as  the  conseqnence 
and  punishment  of  former  Popish  insolence, 
under  straitcr  bonds,  there  was  no  leaven  of 
real  Erastianisni  in  the  change.    From  first 
to  last  the  spiritual  power,  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical conditions  under  which  it  was  to  be 
exercised  in  England,  are  kept  wholly  distinct 
from  the  Acts  of  Henry  VIH.    *  lie  Insti- 
tution of  a  Christian  Man  *  laid  clearly  down 
this  principle.     *  Christ  and  his  Apostles  did 
institute  and  ordain  in  the  New  Testament^ 
besides  the  civil  powers  and  governance  of 
kings  and   princes,  that  there  should  also 
be  continnally  in  the  Chorch  militant  certain 
other  ministers  and  officers,  who  should  hare 
special   power,   authority,  and    commission 
under  Christ  to  preach  and  teach  the  word 
of  God  to  His  people,  to  dispense  and  admin- 
ister the  sacraments  of  God  unto  them,  and 
by  the  same  to 'confer  and  give  the  graces  of 
the  Holy^ Ghost,'    *This  office,  this  power, 
this  authority  was  committed  and  given  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles  to  certain  personi 
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only :  tbat  is  to  saj,  to  priests  or  bishops, 
whrai  tlisj  did  eleot,  call,  and  admit  tlier»- 
QBto  by  their  pniyois  and  imposition  oC 
hands.'*  The  English  kogoage  is  scareely 
capaUe  of  bring  made  to  express  a  declara- 
tion more  at  yariaoee  than  this  with  what 
we  read  in  ihe  Erastiaa  press  of  the  di^  as 
the  result  of  the  change  intended  and  wrooffht 
by  the  Reformation  on  the  old  Bngiish 
Qinreh  and  its  pretations. 

The  Dean's  treatmeat  of  his  subject  has 
risen  with  its  reqniremenis;  and  these,  two 
Tolnmesi  though  marked  throaghottt  with  the 
strongest  family  resemblance  to  those  before 
tbemyate  in  erery  respect  for  the  best  of  the 
series^  There  is  more  study  of  ongiaal  doc- 
uments, more  grasp  of  character,  a  bolder 
sanoaocement  of  principles,  and  a  broader 
sad  more  philosophic  wMtimate  of  the  flow  of 
the  events  which  he  describes,  both  in  thekr 
caoses  and  in  their  consequences.  The  story, 
moreover,  turns  itself  more  naturally  round 
the  two  Archbishops,  and  there  is  more  power 
shown  of  seising  upon  and  delinesAing  char- 
acter. 

This,  indeed,  isone  of  the  Dean's  strongest 
pomts.     There  is  a  vein  of  humour  peeping 
out  through  the  whole  narrative,  giving^to  it 
a  deep  human  interest  for  the  redden   With- 
oat  such  a  vein  of  humour  in  the  depictor^ 
all  delineations  of  character  must  be  utterly 
tame  and  lifeless.    A  man  must  hare  lived 
amongst  his  follows,  must  have  read  their 
characters,    must    have  seen    their    weak- 
nesses,   sympathised   with    tbem   in    their 
struggles,  and  admired  their  great  quaHtiee, 
before  Uie  history  of  the  past  will  give  up  to 
bim  living  men  and' women,  instead  of  mem 
uamea  or  stiff  brocaded  figurea    There  is,  of 
course,  a  danger  attending  such  a  power. 
From  more  than  one  popular  writer  of  history 
it  is  not  difficult  to  extract  the  secret  of  his 
sQccess  ia  painting  the  broad  panorama  of 
history.    He  selects  a  picturesque  period,  in 
which  many  actors  appear  natutally  on  the 
sooie.    It  may  be  a  rebellion,  a  coos{mcy, 
or  a  council.    He  analyses  their  characters, 
settles  in  his  own  mind  from  the  hints  drop- 
ped concerning  Uiem  their  resemblance  to  still 
living  men,  whom  he  can  study  in  their  actual 
words  and  deeds;  and  he  then  proceeds  to 
paiDt,. under  tiie  old  dress  and  label,  with  the 
old  name,  one  or  other  of  the  men  who  move 
snd  act  around  him  according  to  what  he  has 
aasomed  to  be  their  similitude  to  the  dead. 
This  produce  no  doobt,  a  lifo>like  and  inter- 
esting narrative ;  but  it  is  a  work  of  foncy, 
Oct  of  history.   Qwk  historical  portraits  may 
he  speaking  likenesses  of  the  living  men 
— ^^ __ ^ 

*  'Fonnularies  of  Faith,'  101-104,    quoted  in 
'lires  of  Ardibisfaops,*  vol  iL  pp.  164,  ^66. 


actually  drawn,  but  they  «re  no  more  real 
historical  characters  than  was  the  hero  of  the 
sermon  of  the  young  dissenting  preacher  who 
moved  his  audience  to  tears  bv  ^e  touehine 
portrait  whidi  he  drew  from  the  text,  *  Teke^ 
thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances  and  art 
found  wanting.' .  The  Tekel  of  the  moving 
discourse  was  quite  as  real  a  man  asjare  the 
heroes  of  some  of  our  recent  popular  his- 
torians. Strong  conscientiousness  and  e^r- 
Kn^  good  sense  keep  ^e  Dean  from  such  sTips ; 
and  where  he  sees  these  parallels,  instead  of 
substituting  the  living  analogue  for  the  dead 
man,  or  playing,  irith  a  sort  of  literary  ven- 
trlk>quism,  the  trick  which  is  attributed  to 
St  Dunatsfn,  and  speaking  himself  through 
silent  lips,  he  points  out — dangerously  some- 
times to  gravity — ^with  his  humorous  pen, 
the  reproduction  of  the  present  in  the 
past. 

HVe  have  already  said  that  these  volumes 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  eariier  narrative. 
They  are  thoroughly  readable,  and  will  amply 
repay  carefol  r^ing,  not  only  from  the  great 
eveikts  they  so  foithfolly  chronicle,  but  also 
from  the.  mode  in  which  the  narrative  is  put 
together.  That  same  quaint  humour  of  which 
we  have  spoken  knits  into  a  pleasant  unity 
the  present  and  the  past.  Thus,  Mn  roost 
monasteries,'  he  tells  us,  'there  arose  two 
sets;  what  would  now  be  called  ^'the  fost 
set "  would  bring  against  the  **strict  set "  the 
accusation  so  ea^  to  make,  and  so  difficult 
to  disprove — of  hypocrisy.'*  So  with  a  sly 
glance  at  certain  modem  practices  of  Lenten 
obl^ations,  he  records  of  Warham's  day, 
that, '  although  men  ate  and  drank  to  reple- 
tion, and  some  of  the  feastcrs  were  obliged  in 
retirement  to  rehabilitate  their  constitutions 
by  submitting  to  a  ^course  of  physic  and  blood- 
letting, still  the  dietary  consisted  exclnsively 
of  fish.  T!te  taste  of  the  piscivorous  multitude 
may  not  have  been  discriminating  when  regal- 
ing on  well-concocted  conger,  and  lin?,  and 
halibut,  disguised  under  various  condiments 
and  sauces,  ...  on  which  the  genius  of  the 
artist  who  presided  over  the  culinary  depart- 
ment must  have  been  called  into  fbil  play,. . . 
they  may  have  thought  the  difference  sKght 
between  fish  and  fiesh.'  f  He  finds,  too,  when 
notang  the  applause  which  followed  a  singu- 
lariy  dull  speech  of  the  good  Archbishop, 
with  a  glance  all  our  readers  will  appreciate, 
the  opportunity  of  suggesting  that  its  entiiu- 
siastic  reception  only  proved  Hhat  Warham 
was  endued  with  sweetness  of  voice  and  a 
natural  eloquence,  such  as  we  ourselves  oc- 
casionally witness  in  preachers  who,  inferior 
in  point  of  ability,  aresurrounded  by  attentive, 
applauding,  ]  and     enthusiastic      auditors.' 
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Does  the  living  experioDce  of  a  Dean  of 
Gbicheftter  force  itselr  to  light  under  the  state- 
ment concerning  Collet^  that  the  Dean 
found  it  more  difficult  to  contend  with  the 
Cretan  bellies  of  the  underlings  of  his  Charch 
than  to  struggle  against  the  Boeotian  intel- 
lects of  his  opponents  at  Oxford  %  *  Nor  are 
the  liuty  altogether  spared.  It  would  not 
require  Mr.  Crokcr^s  ingenuity  in  suggestion 
to  pie'ce  a  living  name  to  the  remark  api^opos 
to  some  overbearing  men  in  the  day  of  War- 
ham  that  'many  a  lordly  persecutor  assumes  to 
be,  and  has  the  character  of  being,  a  philan- 
thropist' f  It  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  the 
paper  of  the  day  had  just  been  thrown  down 
upon  the  study-table  of  the  Deanery  at 
Cnichester,  when  the  sentence  concerning  the 
Parliament  of  1529  was  penned,  and  the  then 
•Lords  Spiritual  were'  pronounced  *  guilty  of 
the  unpardonable  fault  of  despairing  of  Uie 
fortunes  of  the  Spiritual  republic'  J 

One  danger  must  beset  such  a  writer ;  he 
is  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  he  is  a  Church 
historian,  as  well  as  a  biographer,  and  so  of 
indulging  in  colloquial  expressions,  which 
the  grave  muse  of  history  can  scarcely  en- 
dure :  we  allude  to  such  expressions,  to  give 
but  a  single  instance,  as  '  the  old  Duchess 
who  appears  to  have  been  folly  it£elfl'§ 

One  other  suggestion  we  would  make  for 
the  after  volumes  and  the  reprints  of  them 
— the  insertion  of  a  running  date  in  the 
margin  of  each  page.  This  would  not  only 
be  a  great  assistance  to  the  reader,  but  it 
would  force  upon  the  writer  a  stricter  observ- 
ance of  chronological  order  in  his  narrative, 
and  prevent  the  tendency  to  repetition,  of 
which  there  is  room  for  occasional  complaint. 
A  valuable  introductory  chapter  opens 
tlie  first  of  these  volumes.  In  this  are  well 
laid  down  the  broad  general  principles  on 
which  all  ecclesiastical  history  must  be  writ- 
ten and  read,  if  '  by  history  we  mean  any- 
thing more  than  annals  or  a  dry  statement  of 
facts — a  corpse  without  a  soul.'  | 

In  this  too  are  contained  discussions  (after 
the  manner  of  dessertations)  of  subjects 
which  could  neither  be  passed  over  without 
manifest  incompleteness  or  introduced  into 
the  text  of  the  narrative  without  a  perpetual 
interruption  of  its  flow.  Thus  in  this  chap- 
ter, amongst  other  matter,  three  important 
dissertations  will  be  found  :  one  on  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Reformed  with  the  Early  Church 
of  England ;  one  on  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown ;  and  one  on  the  character  of  Crum- 
well  (the  spelling  which  the  Dean  adopts  to 
keep  clear  the  distinction  between  the  Minis- 
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ter  of  Henry  VUI.  and  the  usurping  Pro- 
tector) and  hia  8U|^e»ioii  of  the  mooas- 
teriee.  Each  of  these  ia  very  ably  mritteD, 
and  of  great  importaBce  to  all  who  woold 
understand  the  Eoclcsiasticai  history  of  the 
time.  We  have  already  quoted  from  the 
first:  in  t^e  second  it  is  distinctly  shown 
that  the  assertion  of  the  snpreaMcy  of  the 
Crown,  was  no  new  pretension,  first  urged  at 
the  sera  of  the  Re£oimatUm,  but  had  been 
from  time  immemorial  the  claim  of  the  Bog- 
lish  Crown,  enforced  or  aaffored  to  sleep 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  monarch  on 
the  thnme ;  but  always  reasserted  and  p^- 
petually  re-enfbreed  by  aiatotory  ensctmeots. 
Foi^ottea  as  this  is  by  no  anmbera,  no  ffu^ 
in  history  is  move  eertain.  Sir  Edward 
Coke's  reports  on  the  ease  of  Caadrey,  to 
which  the  Dean  refers,  prove  condoairely 
that  Henry  YIIL's  statute  on  the  sapremacy 
of  the  Crown  was  but  the  giving  the 
authority  of  a  declaratory  Act  to  the  old 
common  law  of  the  land.  Professor  Brewer, 
in  his  pre£Me  to  the  'Letters  and  Papers  of 
Henry  VIIL'  (vol  ii.),  well  sums  up  the 
whole  argument  in  these  words :  ^  As  a 
right,  though  not  always  as  fact,  the  supre- 
macy of  the  King  had  oontinnod  imuiemo- 
rial ;  the  usurpations  upon  that  right  were 
resisted  and  modified  by  the  energy  and  will 
of  the  Sovereign,' 

There  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  more 
important  to   make   this  truth    universally 
known  and  recognised*     For,  on  the  one 
hand,  there  is  a  party— ably  represented  by 
the  ingenious  writer  of  what  we  must  term 
the  Romance  of  the  Reign  of  Hen^  VIIL, 
under  the  title  of  a  'History  of  England, 
from  the  Fall  of  Wolscy  to  the  Death  of 
Elizabeth' — who  delight  to  speak  of  the  Re- 
formation changes  as  being  an  abandonmcHit 
on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  England  of 
her  claim  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
Chareh  Catholic  —  a  epiritoal    body,    with 
spiritual  power  given  by  our  Lord  through  His 
apostles — and  an  acceptance  of  a  new  posi- 
tion as  holding  from  the  will  of  Uie  State 
alone  her  authority  and  position  as  a  religi- 
ous body ;    whilst  on  the  other  side  there 
are  those  who  groan  over  the  utter  loss  of 
spiritual  liberty  at  the  Reformation,  and  who, 
under  the  garb  of  a  spurious  Catholioisai, 
preach  disaffection  to  their  lathers' Chnrcli. 
These  last  conveniently  forget  that,  antece- 
dently to  the  ReforooaiioD,  Convocation  oonld 
pass  no  canons  without  the  Kinpfacons^;  that 
no  ball  or  ecclesiastical  constitution  could  be 
published  in  this  Iringdom  without  his  sanc- 
tion ;  that  the  bishoprics  of  Engli^d,  being 
of  royal  foundation,  were  filled  by  the  Crown 
as  donatives  before  it  granted  to  the  Chap- 
ters the  modified    rights  conferred  by  the 
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allowance  of  the  CoQg6  d'Eiire;  and  that 
onder  tho  Coog^  d^£lire  the  Sovereign  still 
so  effectnally  selected  the  Bishop  to  be 
elected  that  Warham  coald  Avrite  in  1 522  to 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  'Whereas  I  am  imformed 
that  it  hath  pleased  the  King's  most  noble 
Grace  to  name  to  the  bishopric  of  London 
Master  Cathbert  Tonstall,  Ma^er  of  the 
Eolia,  at  your  Grace's  ^eci^  recommenda- 
tioBy  furtherance,  and  promotion,  I  thiank 
jonr  Grace,  therefore,  as  heartily  as  I  can.'*" 
Equally  oblivious,  in  their  longing  for  reunion 
with  Eome,  are  men  of  this  scnool  of  the 
troubles  which  long  before  the  Reformation 
embittered  the  relations  of  this  land  with  the 
Papal  communion ;  nor  do  they  seem  to 
have  heard  that  though  the  Pope  contiDually 
renewed  his  efibrts  to  obtain  the  recognition 
of  his  claims  to  be  the  fountain -heaa  of  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction  before  the  Reformation 
quite  as  earnestly  as  after  it,  these  efforts 
were  resisted  and  put  down  by  the  Crown 
and  by  the  law  of  England.  These  great 
principlefl  were  indeed  endangered,  as  the 
Dean  points  out,  amidst  tho  various  strug- 
gles of  the  Reformation  and  tho  Laudian 
period: — 

*  The  distinction  between  the  royal  and  the 
sacerdotal  powers  was  totally  disregarded  by 
Crumwell  and  the  unprincipled  men  who 
formed  the  Government  of  Edward  VI.;  and 
the  royal  supremacy  was  too  often  permitted  to 
encroach  on  the  sacerdotal  powers  through  the 
weakness,  ^le  servility,  and  want  of  fixed  prin- 
ciplefl on  the  part  of  Archbishop  Cranmer. 
Kudi  ii^ury  was  done  to  the  cause  of  the 
Church  through  the  mistaken  pohcy  of  our 
leading  ecclesiastics  under  the  unfortunate 
dynasty  of  the  Stuarts.  To  strengthen  their 
position  against  the  Romish  non-conformists 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Puritan  non-con- 
formists on  l^e  other,  they  exaggerated  the 
rojral  prerogative/f 

But,  in  spite  of  these  accidental  perveiv 
sions,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  at  all  times  essentially  that  which  the 
Convocation  declared  in  1584,  and  which 
Parliament  subsequently  ratified:  that  'the 
Pope  of  Borne  hath  no  greater  jurisdiction 
conferred  upon  him  by  God  in  Holy  Scripture 
in  this  kingdom  of  England  than  any  other 
ibreign  Bishop.' |  The  Dean  qnotes  at 
length  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  remarks  on  the 
Royal  snpremacy,  the  dear  and  memorable 
statements  which  set  so  courageously  forward 
the  true  position  of  spiritual  freedom,  secured 
alike  by  law  and  practice  to  the  Church  of 
England.  K  the  truth  on  this  subiect  were 
more  generally  borne  in  mind,  we  should  be 
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delivered  from  those  Erastian^  claims  on  the 
one  hand^  and  from  those  disloyal  diatribes  on 
the  other,  with  which  extreme  men  create, 
renew,  prolong,  and  embitter  those  dissensions 
and  disputes  which  so  grievously  injure  the 
Church's  power^  and  at  times  threaten  even 
to  rend  her  asunder. 

The  great  figures  on  the  canvas  of  these 
volumes  are  uie  two  Archbishops,  Henry 
YIILf  Crumwell,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
They  are  all  carefully  and  conscientiously 
drawn,  with  alleged  warrants  for  the  actions 
from  which  their  characters  are  inferred,  and 
with  many  a  Hans  Holbein  feature,  with  his 
lifelike  reproduction  of  the  past,  and  his 
tender,  discriminating  touch,  as  they  pass  be- 
fore us. 

With  no  specific  attempt  to  give  a  charac- 
ter of  Henry  VIIL,  we  know  not  any  pages 
in  which  he  so  continually  reveals  himself. 
Without  at  all  snbscrilnng  to  tho  truth  of 
that  recent  portraiture,  in  which  he  is  drawn 
as  the  model  of  seh'-«acrifice— ^divorcing 
Catherine,  putting  to  death  her  successor, 
marrying  Jane  Seymour  before  the  block  was 
dry  on  which  Anne  Boleyn  suffered,  all 
against  his  own  instincts,  for  the  sake  of  his 
people — we  think  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  tlie  opposite  view,  which  represents  him 
as  a  barbarous  tyrant,  who  never  spared  man 
in  his  anger  or  woman  in  his  lust,  is,  to  say 
the  least,  almost  as  far  from  the  truth.  There 
are  many  noble  traits  marked  upon  his  strong 
masculine  character.  In  an  age  of  almost 
universal  licentiousness,  scandal  never  fixed  a 
charge  upon  him,  save  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
trigue with  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Blunt, 
to  which  the  young  Duke  of  Richmond  owed 
his  birth.  Ho  was  loved  as  well  as  feared  by 
all  who  came  into  close  relation  to  him.  He 
thoroughly  appreciated  truth  and  manliness 
in  others.  His  relations  with  Cranmer  have 
often  a  touching  tenderness  about  them.  He 
believed  in  his  people,  and  estimated  thor- 
oughly the  sterling  worth  and  strength  of 
nature  which  belonged  to  them.  England 
never  stood  more  alone  and  yet  never  held  a 
higher  tone  than  under  him.  The  estimation 
in  whidi  in  return  the  English  people  mani- 
festly held  him  is  alone  sn&cient  to  show  the 
injustice  of  the  utterly  black  character  which 
is  commonly  attributed  to  him.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  their  loyalty  to  him  living,  and 
their  deep  r^;ret  for  him  when  dead,  rested 
not  so  much  on  a  nice  calculation  of  the  evils 
which  a  disputed  succession  might  inflict  upon 
the  land,  as  upon  their  recognising  in  him  the 
true  kingly  embodiment  of  Uieir  own  national 
character.  They  honoured  the  intense 
strength  of  his  will,  the  geniality  which  ever 
lit  up  those  burly  features  and  threw  a  halo 
even  over  acts  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  his 
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strong  and  capacions  intellect,  his  large  at- 
tainments, and  the  general  wisdom  whi(m  was 
stamped  npon  his  counsels.  Cranmer's  affec- 
tion for  him,  and  his  regard  for  Cranmer, 
both  witness  to  this  character  in  Hcmr.  The 
Dean  more  than  once  attributes  to  nim  an 
inclination  for  having  his  views  combated,  so 
long  as  be  knew  that  he  could  at  the'  last 
enforce  them  as  he  would.  This  hardly  does 
justice  tx)  the  real  forbearance  and  geniality 
of  the  man.  There  were  times  when  Cran- 
mer opposed  him  on  matters  as  to  which  any 
opposition  must  have  touched  him  to  the 
quick.  Such  were  the  Archbishop's  letter 
as  to  the  innocence  of  Anne  Boleyn ;  such 
his  interference  when  the  Earl  of  Essex  fell. 
And  yet  on  these,  as  on  all  other  occasions, 
he  treated  Cranmer  with  unvarying  kindness 
and  manifest  consideration.  These  are  great 
qualities  Ibr  a  king — ^for  a  Ttidor. 

In  these  Lives  it  is  with  Henry's  connexion 
with  the  Church  of  England  that  we  are  most 
concerned.  Any  attempt  to  represent  him 
as  what  is  commonly  meant  by  a  Protestant 
is  simply  absurd.  He  began,  as  every  one 
knows,  by  being  a  bigoted  rapist ;  he  prided 
himself  on  his  refutation  of  the  early  Reformed 
'doctrines.  The  imputation  that  he  *  first  saw 
Gospel  light  in  Boleyn's  eyes '  is  in  one  sense, 
no  doubt,  literally  true.  No  doubt  it  was  the 
almost  unrivalled  deceitfolness  of  Clement,  the 
long  delays,  the  inexhaustible  treachery  of  the 
old  man,  his  incessant  trimming  between  his 
fear  on  the  one  hand  of  losing  England  and 
on  the  other  of  provoking  the  Emperor,  which 
opened  Henry's  eyes — as  nothing  could  have 
opened  them  whicn  did  not  closely  touch  him- 
self—to  the  vast  evils  of  the  Pope's  usurped 
sunremacy.  Thus  he  was  led  to  take  up  the 
old  English  quarrel  of  preceding  generations. 
So  far  as  directly  regarded  the  other  points 
in  discussion  between  the  Reformers  and  their 
opponents,  Henry  was  to  the  end  a  maintainer 
of  the  old  learning.  The  Act  of  the  Six  Arti- 
cles was  speciallv  nis  own,  enacted  a^inst  the 
will  of  Crmnwefl,  then  his  First  Minister,  and 
in  spite  of  the  public  opposition  of  Cranmer. 
Political  necessity  made  him  at  one  time  court 
the  alliance  of  the  German  Powers,  but  he  had 
no  real  sympathy  from  first  to  last  with  them 
or  with  their  views.  The  effect  of  these  pe- 
culiarities of  Henry's  character  upon  the 
process  of  the  English  Reformation  cannot  be 
over-rated.  This  gave  to  it,  in  its  first  ebulli- 
tion, its  distinctive  character  of  being  mainly 
and  pre-eminently  a  restoration  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  theEnglish  Church.  It  steadied 
and  delayed  the  movement,  and  it  kept  the 
agents  close,  as  no  other  Reformers  were  kept, 
to  the  old  faith,  wherever  it  had  not  been 
hopelessly  corrupted. 

No  part  of  these  volumes  has  been  prepared 


with  more  diligence  and  care,  or  executed 
with  more  success,  than  that  which  exhibits 
the  character,  principles,  and  actions  of  Crum- 
well.    The  figure  stands  life-like  on  the  can- 
vas before  us,  from  his  strange  wandering  and 
doubtful  youth,  through  his  ambitioaa,  busy, 
unprincipled,  merciless  successes,  down  to  the 
sudden  and  overwhelming  ruin  which  in  a  few 
short  hours  buried  all  his  greatness.  The  Dean 
has  beyond  a  doubt  truly  and  snccesgfally 
sketched  the  strange  career,  and  estimated  the 
character  of  this  man.    Trained,  after  the  wild 
experiences  of  his  youth,  under  Wolsey,  be  bad 
acquired  the  lore  which  made  him  in  that 
troubled  time — when  Francis  of  France  and 
Charles  V.  of  Spain  and  Germany  had  to  be 
played  against  each  other — a  great  fbre^ 
minister.    His  connexion  with  the  fallen  Cai> 
dinal  seemed  at  firet  to  threaten,  but  did  ra- 
deed  beyond  anything  else  build  up,  his  for- 
tunes.   Shakespeare's  unequalled  drama,  and 
the  common-place  repetition  of  moralists  on 
history,  have  tended  to  create  an  impression 
that  his  fidelity  to  his  ruined  master  indicated 
some  noble  unselfishness  in  his  own  mind.  We 
see  no  trace  of  such  a.  contradiction,  for  so  it 
assuredly  would  be,  of  every  alter  exhibition 
of  his  character.    It  is  true  that  to  a  certain 
degree  he  clung  to  the  fallen  Cardinal ;  but 
it  was  only  as  the  ivy  clings  to  the  fallen  trunk 
until  it  has  found  another  stem  around  which 
to  entwine  itself.    Crumwell  had  no  other 
patron  to  whom  at  once  to  tarn,  and  there* 
fore  he  adhered  to  Wolsey.    He  was  &r  too 
shrewd  an  observer  of  men,  and  too  geod  a 
judge  of  character,  to  fear  provoking  any 
anger  of  the  King  by  such  a  snort-lived  fidel- 
ity.    Probably  he  had  counted  carefully  all 
chances,  and  was  convinced  that  the  Kin^ 
who  would  need  some  one  to  fill  the  place 
which  Wolsey  had  occnpied,  would  be  won 
to  regard  him  favourably  by  some  exhibitiott 
of  his  allegiance  to  his  old  patron.    It  is  clear 
that  he  was  at  this  time  intiiguing  to  betaken 
into  tbe  King's  service,  for  he  writes  to  Oav* 
endid) : — *•  I  intend^  Q<>d  willing,  this  afi^ 
noon  when  my  Lord  hadi  dine^  to  ride  ts 
London,  and  so  on  to  the  Court,  wka«  I  will 
either  make  or  mar  ere  I  come  aaain*'*    If 
he  did,  as  we  think,  reckon  upon  mis  display 
of  fid(^tT  to  Wolsey  as  likely  to  reeonuneod 
him  to  the  King,  the  result  fully  justifies  hit 
sagacity,  for  Henry  at  once  adopted  the  ser* 
vices  he  offered,   and    with   a  most  ;diaat 
alacrity  he  tranadferred  his  fidelity  from  tbs 
fidlen  Minister  to  his  new  master.     The  Deas 
saggesis,  with  great  reason,  that  Wolsey's  real 
estimate  of  Cromwell's  character  was  thai  of 
a  clever  selfish  man  : — 
*  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Wolsey 
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had  no  oonfidenoe  in  OromweFs  einoeritf,  uid 
that  OnuMP^  did  not  treat  his  ikllen  mMter 
with  consideration  and  kindnao.  Ha  was 
obliged  to  defend  him,  for  he  had  no  other 
coarse  to  pursne ;  but  he  was  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  afarm  for  bis  own  safety.  .  .  The  Cai^ 
dlDal  in  one  letter  entreats  him  as  one  who  had 
neglected  to  come  to  him,  when  he  had  been 
expected  to  repair  to  him  **  as  soon  as  Pwlia- 
ment  was  broken  np.'*  He  entices  him  to  come, 
by  aayiog  that  he  has  things  to  say  to  him 
concerning  his  own  self— as  if  oe.  knew  the  sei> 
fishness  of  the  man.'  * 

The  same  conviction^  combined  with  a 
high  estimate  of  CmmwelFs  great  powers, 
and  his  special  aptitade  from  charms  of  man- 
ners for  obtaining  inflaence,  led  the  hanghty 
Cardinal  to  fewn  npon  the  servant  in  whose 
fidelity  he  could  scarcely  believe.  *  My  own 
entirely-beloved  Cromwell,' he  writes.  *My 
own  aider  in  this  my  intolerable  anxiety  and 
heaviness.*  *  My  own  trusted  and  most  as- 
snred  refnge  in  this  my  calamity.'  *  My  only 
refuge  and  aid.'  f  The  Dean  finds  no  gronnd 
for  believing  that  these  were  the  utterances 
of  a  true  affection,  but  bespoke  the  Cardi- 
nal's earnest  desire  to  retain  the  services  of 
a  sagacious  man  whom  he  suspected  but 
wished  to  employ  .J 

As  soon  as  he  was  transferred  to  the 
King's  service  he  showed  himself  to  be  a 
thoroughly  reliable  tool  in  Henry's  hand. 
Throughout  he  acted  on  the  principles  he 
avowed  in  that  conversation  with  Reginald 
Pole  (for  questioning  the  veracity  of  which 
the  Dean  says  forcibly  '  no  reason  can  be 
alleged  except  the  principle  of  rejecting  ev- 
ery nistorical  fact  which  does  not  agree  with 
our  pre-conceived  opinions'),  in  which  he 
recommended  Machiavelli  to  him  as  his  teach- 
er, and  avowed  for  himself  the  intention  of 
*  first  discovering  what  are  the  secret  wishes 
of  the  King,  and  then,  in  carrying  them  into 
effect,  making  them  appear  by  special  argu- 
ments to  be  consistent  with  the  dictates  and 
requirements  of  morality  and  religion.'8 

All  Crumwell's  after  life  justified  this  low 
opinion  which  his  first  patron  formed  of  his 
moral  character.  His  religion  was  from  first 
to  last  dictated  by  the  exigencies  of  political 
party,  or  the  claims  of  his  own  selfish  inter- 
cat.  Ho  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Reform- 
ers, and  has  been  lauded  as  a  saint  and  '  man 
of  God'  by  the  inaccurate  and  inveracious 
Poxe ;  but  neither  his  character  nor  his  con- 
duct exhibit  any  marks  of  piety  save  that  of 
standing  by  his  faction  and  providing  for 
himself.  lie  was  greedy  of  gain,  and  so  ra- 
pacious in  seizing  on  and  amassfing  it,  that, 
though  utterly  profuse  and  prodigal  in  spend- 
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ing  money,  he  died  possessed  of  immense 
wStldi.  No  one  trusted  him,  unless,  which 
is  fer  from  certain,  the  rngged>  humorous, 
quaint  Hugh  Latimer  did  so.  If  Latimer 
reftlly  had  any  faith  in  him,  it  may  have  been 
the  same  deflects  of  his  own  character  which 
made  him  offensively  facetious  and  flippant 
in  his  letter  to  Crnmwell  when  appointed  to 
preach  at  the  burning  of  poor  Forest,  and 
*  unhandsomely  merry"  at  the  condemnation 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  or  possibly,  as  we  would 
hope  of  one  who  died  so  bravely  for  his  faith, 
firom  the  greatness  of  his  own  sincerity,  which 
made  him  unable  to  suspect  or  detect  the 
duplicrty  of  the  wily  statesman  to  whom  the 
support  of  such  a  man  was  as  invaluable  as 
in  the  present  day  the  support  of  a  great 
religious  leader  mi^ht  be  to  the  irreligious 
and  even  profligate  head  of  a  political  party. 
Certainly  CramwelJ's  course  was  not  calcula- 
ted to  inspire  such  trust  He  was  a  zealous 
supporter  of  the  Reformers  when  advancinj^ 
their  cause  enabled  him  to  suppress  the  reli- 
gious houses  and  enrich  himself  and  his  de- 
pendents out  of  their  spoils ;  but  when  the 
imperious  will  of  Heniy  required  the  enact- 
ment of  the  *  Act  of  Six  Articles,  or,  as  the 
Puritans,  who  liked  to  give  hard  names 
to  hard  Acts,  called  it,  the  whip  with  six 
strings,'  *  Crumwell  acquiesced  (for  his  name 
stands  on  the  list  of  the  committee  ftom 
which  in  fact  it  emanated) :  although  it  de- 
clared the  truth  of  transnostantiation,  justi- 
fied the  receiving  the  Communion  in  one 
kind,  prohibited  the  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
and  continued  private  masses,  rows  of  chas- 
tity, and  the  retention  of  auricular  confession. 
In  like  manner,  zealous  as  he  was  against  the 
chantries,  or  'at  least  against  their  endow- 
ments, yet,  as  the  Dean  points  out, — 

'  At  a  time  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
ultra-Protestant  party  [June.  1529],  he  leaves 
twenty  shillings  to  each  of  the  five  orders  of 
Friars  within  the  City  of  London,  to  pray  for 
his  souL  He  directs  his  executor  "to  engage 
a  priest  to  smg  for  his  soul  three  years  next 
after  his  death,  and  to  pay  him  for  the  same 
twenty  pounds."  Five  or  six  years  afterwaidi 
he  had  occasion  to  correct  his  will,  when  the 
beqnests  for  prayers  to  be  made  for  his  soul 
were  retained ;  and  it  is  proved  that  this  was 
not  an  oversight,  for,  as  regarded  the  priest 
who  was  to  pray  for  the  dead,  he  desired  him 
to  continue  his  services  for  seven  years,  and  he 
increased  his  stipend  fi*om  2(WL  to  A&L  12«.  6(?. 
What  religion  he  had  would  i^ypear  to  be 
superstition ;  and  the  Superstition  of  an  irre- 
ligious man  induces  him  to  seek  the  advantages 
whilst  he  avcuds  the  responsibilities  of  religion.'  t 

We  differ  from  the  Dean's  suggestion  that 
the  fall  of  Orumwell  was  unconnected  with 
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the  di^ust  which  Henry  entertained  to 
Anne  of  Cleves.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
Crumwell  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  pro- 
moting that  marriage.  It  was  a  supreme 
part  of  his  foreign  policy  to  encourage  every 
alliance  between  Henry  and  the  Protestant 
Powers  of  Germany.  Crnmwell's  personal 
interests  were  too  deeply  involved  in  this,  not 
to  make  him  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  secur- 
ing it  He  had  offended  the  Papal  party 
beyond  all  possibility  of  forgiveness.  He  had 
to  bow  his  head  to  the  heavy  storm  of  the 
8ix  Articles,  which  were  designed  rather  to 
prevent  the  Protestant  party  from  wrangling 
against  the  six  points,  than  to  enforce  the 
aix  points  themselves  as  matters  of  neces- 
sary dogmatic  belief;  but  if  the  Roman  par- 
ty regained  their  power  he  would  too  proba- 
bly have,  not  merely  to  bow  his  head  to  such 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  to  lose  it  on  the 
block,  a  contingency  which  few  men  were 
less  ready  to  court  than  Thomas  Crumwell. 
Now  past  experience  had  shown  him  how 
greatly  the  King's  mode  of  viewing  ques- 
tions was  affected  by  his  domestic  relations ; 
and  Anne  of  Cleves  might  be  able  to  effect 
what  the  shameful  fall  of  Anne  Boleyn  had 
prevented  his  accomplishing.  He  was,  there- 
fore, bent  upon  promoting  this  match.  Part- 
ly becausfe  he  wished  well  to  the  Reformers, 
but  more  especially  because  he  wished  for 
security  for  nimselfl  The  Dean  suggests 
that  Anne  of  Cleves  could  not  have  been  the 
occasion  of  CrumwelFs  disgrace,  because  the 
King, '  instead  of  venting  his  anger  upon 
Crumwell,  confided  to  him  his  disappoint- 
ment, and  consulted  him  as  to  the  means  by 
which  he  might  extricate  himself  from  his 
contract'* 

'  Besides,'  he  adds, '  it  was  after  her  arri- 
val that  Crumwell  received  his  earldom.'  A 
study  of  the  original  documents  not  only 
brings  us  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  but  re- 
conciles these  facts  with  it  The  King's  per- 
sonal disgust  with  his  contracted  Queen  was 
intense ;  he  found  too  that  the  political  ob- 
ieet  he  had  in  view  in  the  alliance  was  not 
likely  to  be  secured  ;  he  regarded  the  whole 
matter  as  Crnmwell's  arrangement;  he  had 
suggested  it,  he  had  obtained  the  flattering 
pictures  and  reports  of  the  Queen's  beauty 
which  her  actual  appearance  so  rudely  con- 
tradicted, he  had  even  endeavoured  to  lessen 
the  King's  disappointment  'by  suggesting 
that  she  had  a  queenly  manner.*!  If  she 
had  been  a  subject  of  the  realm,  the  King 
would  no  doubt  have  taken  at  once  his 
course  in  his  own  high-banded  manner.  But 
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he  feared  embroiling  the  nation  at  Uie  same 
time  with  the  Bmperor,  the  King  of  France, 
and  tiie  German  FVinces ;  the  threads  of  the 
whole  mesh-work  of  foreign  politics  were  in. 
Crumwell's  hands,  and  the  King  called  on 
him  to  find  a  remedy,  which  would  at  once 
set  him  free  from  the  marriage  he  hated,  and 
prevent  the  mischief  which,  if  it  were  ab- 
ruptly "broken  ofi^.  he  apprehended  to  the 
realm,  and  gave  him  his  earidom  to  strength- 
en his  hands  for  the  necessary  negotiation. 
It  was  only  when  he  proved  resourceleas  that 
expectation  turned  in  the  King's  mind  into 
disgust ;  and  then  the  destruction  of  the  late- 
ly powerful  minister  was  sudden,  not,  as  we 
think,  because  *  Henry  delighted  to  raise  his 
favourites  to  a  giddy  eminence  of  greatness, 
that  their  fall  might  be  the  heavier  when  in 
his  caprices  or  his  vengeance  he  thought  fit 
to  hurl  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  piti'*  but 
because  there  had  been  accumulating  against 
the  day  of  his  disgrace,  innumerable 'causes 
and  instruments  of  his  destruction.  *  Crum- 
well had  Med  in  every  promise  he  had 
made  the  King.'f  As  the  fruit  of  his  for- 
eign policy  the  Crown  was  wholly  without 
allies,  the  Pope  was  hostile  to  the  death,  the 
Emperor  alienated,  Francis  was  unwon,  the 
German  Princes  stood  suspiciously  aloof;  at 
home  religious  animosities,  always  peculiarly 
distasteful  to  Henry,  were  embittering  the 
divisions  of  the  lieges ;  even  the  disscmition 
of  the  monasteries,  the  only  matter  in  which 
the  ^reat  Malleus  Monachomm  had  succeed- 
ed Uioroughly,  had  been  a  disappointmept 
Their  wealth,  which  was  to  have  enabled 
Henry  to  govern  without  a  Parliament,  had 
slipped  like  water  through  his  fingers ;  his 
share  had  gone  in  gambling  and  magnifi- 
cences ;  a  few  of  his  nobles  had  been  great- 
ly enriched,  no  one  more  so  than  Crumwell 
himself,  but  the  common  people,  whom  the 
religious  houses  had  supported,  were  ready 
to  revolt;  the  friends  of  the  monasteries 
were  made  his  enemies;  Crumwell's  boasted 
Government  had  been  on  all  sides  a  failure, 
and  as  the  crown  of  all  it  had  fettered  the 
King  with  a  marriage  engagement  which  he 
abhorred,  and  from  which  Crumwell  could 
not  or  would  not  help  to  free  him.  The 
course  of  the  minister,  a  bad,  bold,  hypocrit- 
ical, unscrupulous,  venal  man  in  the  day  of 
his  elation,  was  crowded  with  acts  of  cruelty, 
licence,  violence,  lawlessness,  venality,  which 
could  not  bear  examination.  For  suc^  a  man 
there  could  be  no  intermediate  condition  be- 
tween eminence  of  power  which  waa  above 
punishment,  and  an  immediate  certainty  of 
destruction.  He  stumbled,  and  the  darken- 
ing wings  of  the  vultures  crowded  round 
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him.  He  fell ;  and  he  fell  nrretrieraU j  and 
abjectly :  pleading  for  life,  the  late  haughty 
overbearing  mioiater  ended  his  sappliea- 
tion  to  the  King  with  the  ciy  *  Written  at 
the  Tower  with  the  heavy  heart  and  trem- 
bling hand  of  yonr  Highnees't  mo«t  miserable 
prisoner  and  popr  slave.  I  ory  for  mercy-^ 
mercy— mercy  I '  ♦ 

The  vnivereal  rejoicing  at  his  faU  throngfa- 
oat  all  classes  attests  the  harshness  of  his 
mie ;  the  insolence  of  his  condnet  in  pros- 
peri^,  and  the  want  of  dignity  in  his  evil 
day.  That  its  immediate  cause  should  have 
been  the  King's  disgust  at  the  newly  con- 
tracted marris^  and  at  his  minister  ibr  hav- 
ing arranged  it,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
Nemesis.  Cmmwell,  a  secret  Roncanist,  had, 
for  lucre  and  power,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Protestants ;  and  by  success  in  nego- 
tiating (as  a  xealous  Reformer)  this  Protest^ 
ant  lUlianee,  he  lost  his  power,  his  honour, 
and  his  life. 

In  his  judgment  on  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries,  the  Dean  holds  the  scale  with 
the  even  hand  and  entire  foimess  which  is  so 
honourably  conspicuous  in  hb  pages.  He 
^WB  that  it  had  at  all  times  belonged  to  the 
King  of  right  to  visit  all  collegiate  and  mon- 
astic institutions ;  that  eighty-one  alien  prior- 
ies, that  is,  priories  in  Bngland  affiliated  to 
religious  houses  abroad,  had  been  seques- 
tered by  King  John ;  that  thirty  more  had 
been  sequestered  by  Edward  HI.,  restored  in 
the  first  year  of  Henry  IV^  but  again  sus- 

rded  in  his  sixth  year ;  that  Henry  Y.  had 
^  Act  of  Parliament  suppressed  the  alien 
priories  and  vested  their  estates  in  the  Grown ; 
that  throughout  the  middle  ages,  and  be- 
fore the  Reformation  was  thought  of,  the  cre- 
ators of  colleges,  sudi  as  Walter  de  Merton, 
and  William  of  Wykeham,  had  found  the. 
means  of  endowing  their  great  foundations 
from  similar  sources;  that  many  of  these 
monasteries  were  no  longer  the  homes  of  in- 
dustry, holy  living  and  devotion,  but  centres 
of  idleness  and  moral  corruption ;  that  the 
distinction,  moreover,  between  Church  pro- 
pertv  and  monastic  property  was  most 
marked,  and  that  no  notion  of  peculiar  sa- 
credness  then  attached  to  the  holdings  of  Uie 
monasteries ;  that  they  were  institutions  to 
be  judged  c^  simply  by  their  results ;  and 
that  they  had  lonjp^  ceased  to  effect  in  any 
real  degree  the  useral  purposes  for  which  they 
had  at  first  been  foundcKl.  They  no  longer 
sustained  either  religion  or  learning,  whilst 
their  inmates  had  ibr  a  long  period  given  no 
eminent  person  either  to  the  Church  or  State. 
*  The  secular  cleigy  maintained  their  posi- 
tion throughout  the  reign  of  Henry  YH.,  and 
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with  Wolsey  at  their  head  through  the  early 
part  of  his  son's  reiffu  the  R^Tars  had  for- 
feited the  respect  ana  esteem  of  the  public*  * 
The  Dean  has  therefore  no  professional 
censures  for  the  resumption  by  the  State  of 
property  of  which  it  might  justly  r^ard  itp 
self  as  the  trustee,  provided  only  that  the 
mode  of  resumption  was  fitting,  and  the  uses 
to  which  the  resumed  property  was  put  were 
of  the  nature  of  a  cy  pres  redistribution. 
Under  OrumwelPs  influence  he  shows  that 
neither  of  these  necessary  conditions  was  ob* 
served.  Instead  of  a  careful  examinatiou  of 
the  separate  cases  of  the  religious  houses,  the 
idlest  tales  were  judged  sufncient  to  justify 
the  dissolution  of  venerable  societies ;  whilst 
the  rack  and  other  instruments  of  torture 
were  freely  used  under  the  direct  personal 
superintendence  of  Cmmwell,  to  extort  from 
an  unwilling  witness  or  too  retentive  culprit 
the  secrets  they  were  supposed  to  hide.f  Mr. 
Tytler,  as  quoted  in  these  pages,  does  not 
scruple  after  examining  the  original  documents 
to  say,  that '  they  exhibit  Cmmwell  as  equally 
tyrannical  and  unjust,  despising  the  authority 
c^  the  law,  and  unscrupulous  in  the  use  of 
torturc'l  At  the  same  time  he  used  with- 
out scrapie  every  other  instrament  to  obtain 
his  ends,  stirring  up  the  populace  against  aH 
religion  by  having '  the  ordinances  of  the 
Church  burlesoued,  and  things  most  sacred 
turned  into  ridicule  by  divers  fresh  and  quick 
wits,  by  whose  industry  the  country  was  in- 
undated  with  pictures,  jests,  songs,  and  inter- 
ludes.'§  The  property  of  the  monasteries 
having  by  such  means  got  into  Cromwell's 
hands,  the  purposes  for  which  these  estates 
ought  to  have  been  reserved  were  alnoost  en- 
tirely forgotten,  and  what  might  have  made 
provision  for  sound  instraction  and  increased 
means  of  public  worship  was  lost  in  gambling 
and  dissipation,  or  basely  giten  over  to  the 
hangers-on  of  Cmmwell  and  the  Court,  to 
build  up  private  fortunes  out  of  public  spoils. 

It  is  well  that  at  the  present  time  the 
warning  which  this  appropriation  of  the  con- 
fiscated estates  of  the  religious  houses  sug- 
gests ^ould  be  with  all  distinctness  repeated. 
All  experience  teaches  us  that  whether  or  no 
other  curses  attend  upon  such  confiscation, 
the  curse  of  misappropriation  has  attached 
itself  with  unvarying  fixedness  to  all  such 
acts. 

The  regular  series  of  history  in  these  vol- 
umes contains  the  lives  of  William  Wadbam 
•and  Thomas  Cranmer.  Warham  was  Arch- 
bishop from  1608  to  1582.  He  was  educat- 
ed at  Winchester  and  New  College,  and  after 
leaving  Oxford  first  practised  as  a  lawyer  in 
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the  Court  of  Archos :  there  he  attxmcted  the 
attention  of  Archbishop  Morton,  wag  brought 
under  the  keen  eye  of  Henry  YII^  and  ac- 
cording *to  the  custom  of  that  day  T^aa  sent, 
then  it  seems  ia  Holy  Orders,  as  k^l  adviser 
to  Sir  Henry  Poynings  on  his  embassy  to  de- 
tach the  Duke  of  Burspindy  from  the  side  of 
Perl^in  Wa,rbeck.  He  soon  after  became 
precentor  of  Wells,  Master  of  Ihe  Bolls, 
Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  and  Principal 
of  a  Hall  (St.  Edward's)  at  Oxford,  whilst 
he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  foreign  affairs 
of  the  English   Government^  and   sent  fre* 

Suently  abroad  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
if^oma^ist.  In  1501  he  waa  on  the  King's 
Spointment  elected  Bishop  of  London, 
ough  not  consecrated,  in  consequence  as  it 
seems  of  being  on  one  of  his  continental  em- 
bassies, for  more  than  a  year  afterwards. 
Warham  was  one  of  those  men  whom  Henry 
VII.  loved  to  promote.  Able,  wary,  and 
moderate,  untroubled  with  &nj  genius,  and 
with  whom  conscientious  principle  never 
knotted  itself  into  a  crotchet  or  subsided  into 
impracticable  obstinacy.  In  1502  he  resigned 
the  Mastership  of  the  Kolls ;  but  could  not 
esci4>e  from  the  trammels  of  his  lay  dignity^ 
as  before  the  year  was  out  he  was  appointed 
Lord  Eeejper  of  the  Great  Sea)  y  and  within 
another  six  months  was  translated  to  the 
Archiepiscopal  See  of  Canterbury  aad  ap- 
pointed Lord  ChanceUor,  the  pay  of  which 
high  office  when  he  received  it  was  only  100 
marks  raised  for  him  afterwards  to  200/.,  and 
garnished  with  such  moderate  perquisites 
only  as  a  common  velvet  bag  for  the  Great 
Seal,  value  15^.;  for  winter  robes  to  enable 
him  to  sit  in  Court  in  December,  26/.  ISe.  4d^ 
with  certain  tuns  of  Gascon  wine.*  How 
must  the  record  of  such  stinted  payments 
stir  the  virtuous  wrath  and  kindle  the  love 
of  such  happy  times  of  frugality  in  the  souls 
of  our  great  Manchester  economists.  War- 
bam  remained  Chancellor  through  the  reign 
of  Henry  YIL,  and  in  ^ite  of  many  attempts 
to  resign  it  earlier,  it  was  not  -until  the  year 
1515  he  succeeded  in  getting  free  by  hand- 
ing it  over  to  the  keeping  of  Wolsoy.  J3c- 
tween  Wolsey  and  himself  there  existed  to 


his  death  the  relations  natural  to  a  wise  and 
warv,  thou|;h  somewhat  timid  statesman,  who 
held  the  higher  ecclesiastical  position,  with  a 
minister  of  master  intellect,  of  uncontrollable 
ambition,  and  unwearied  administrative  vig- 
our. 

Warham  was  a  reformer  before  the  Reforr 
mation.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Eras- 
mus; and  from  an  expression  in  one  of 
Erasmus's  letters  which  haa  been  supposed 
to  be  addressed  to  Warham,  the  Dean  raises 
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the  question.  Was  Warham  a  married  man ! 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  gather  to  which  side 
the  bsdance  inclines  as  one  weighs  the  evir 
dsnce  in  the  judgment  of  the  impartial  Dean, 
The  expression  oi  Erasmoa  ia  nnequWocal — 
*•  Bene  vale  cond  dulcissima  conjugali  liber- 
isque  dulcissimis.'  Jortan  auppoeea  that 
there  is  an  error  in  the  heading  oC  the  epis- 
tle, which  ehould  have  been  addressed  to 
Lord  Mount^oy,  We  have  no  doubt  that 
this  or  some  such  solution  is  the  thith.  The 
Dean  ia  quite  right  in  the  estimate  which  he 
forms  of  the  moral  results  of  enforced  celiba- 
cy amongst  the  clergy.  •  Only  persons,'  he 
sayai,  'of  very  strict  religious  principles  ob- 
iected  io  the  residence  oTa  concubine  iu  the 
house  of  a  cle^man.'  •  •  •  If  th^  parties 
were  secretly  married  'the  raartaage  was 
voidable^  but  [not]  read,  aiid  if  the  marriage 
were  proved  the  legitimacy  of  the  ehildr^ 
was  not  disputed.'  StiU  a  cleigyisan  by 
marriage  '  violated  the  canons  of  the  Cburcii 
or  theBtatntes  of  the  land,  hence  the  mar- 
riage was  generally  clandestine.'*  '  Wolsey 
was  himself  a  concubinary  priesL't  The 
Dean  seems  on  the  whole  to  favour  ^e  idea 
of  Warham's  secret  marriaee  as  acooontii^ 
for  Wolsey'a  'despotic  inluence  over  his 
mind.'  But  Uiis  ia  at  oQoe  accounted  ibr  by 
the  accustomed  yielding  of  the  ^ntle  and 
less  vigorous,  to  the  more  energetic  will  and 
mind ;  and  for  ourselves  we  dismiss  the  sug- 
gestion as  wbcJIy  incompatible  with  the  rec- 
ords of  Waiham's  character  and  conduct 
So  far  from  living,  as  it  has  been  asserted, 
merely  to  support  his  Order,  Warham  had 
himself  attempted  a  reform  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts^  the  great  abuse  of  the  day,  and 
had  begun  a  visitation  of  the  monasteries. 
But  he  found  the  sons  of  Zeruifdi  too  strong 
for  his  trembling  or  aged  hand ;  and  i^cqai- 
eaced  in  the  desire  of  Henry  VIU.  for  WoJ- 
sey's  cardinalate  and  legantine  powers, 
mainly  as  it  seems  iu  the  hope  that  the  red 
hat  and  the  weight  of  a  le^atm  a  latere 
might  make  another  powerful  enough  to  en- 
force the  reforms  which  were  beyond  his 
own  strength  and  which  yet  he  saw  to  be 
essential  to  tbe  safety  of  the  Church.  Wol- 
sey was  not  generous  in  his  use  of  the  su- 
perior powers  which  this  higher  authoritj 
conferr^  upon  him,  and  Warham  some- 
times meekly  resisted  but  more  frequently 
patiently  resided  himself  to  the  assumptioDS 
of  the  power  ne  had  by  acquiescenoe  invoked. 
For  the  same  reason  he  seems  to  have  with- 
drawn himself  from  public  life.  The  Deaa^ 
quotes  Sebastian  Giustiniani  as  asserting  that 
Warham  the  peace-loving  minister  of  Henry 
VII.  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  ambitions 
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proiecta  of  Wolsey's  war  policy,  and  so  abeent- 
ed  niimelf  from  the  Coancil  wbeu  it  was  re- 
Bolred  to  assist  the  Emperor  against  the 
£jD|^  of  France,  And  this  is  by  no  means 
an  improbable  solution  of  his  retirement. 
In  domestic  politics  Warham  and  Wolsej 
were  as  one :  save  that  Warham  somewhat 
inactively  desired  the  reforms  which  Wolsej 
vehementlj  effected.  More  than  fourscore 
Team  pressed  upon  the  venerable  head  of  the 
rrimate,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  he 
should  to  a  great  d^ee  withdraw  himself 
from  political  life  and  retire  into  the  learned 
leisare  he  so  dearly  loved.  This  he  shared 
freely  with  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  '  new 
learning.^  What  he  was  amongst  them  some 
beantifnl  sentences  of  Erasnras  have  re- 
corded. 

'N^wBraflmos  is  afanost  transformed  into 
m  EnstiBfaoiiAn/  he  wviteB  to  Abbot  St  Ber^ 
tk.  ^Of  those  who  are  kind  to  me,  I  place  id 
the  fiisit  i^ace  Warham,  Ajrchbiabop  of  Oanier- 
bory.  What  gemnal  What  copiouflnessl 
What  vivacity  I  What  facility  in  the  most 
complicated  discussion!  What  erudition! 
What  politeness!  From  Warham,  who  is 
tn4y  royal,  none  ever  parted  in  sorrow  1  With 
fSi  iheee  quaKties,  how  great  fe  Warham's 
himSity,  how  edifying  his  modesty.  He  alone 
is  ignorant  of  his  eminence ;  no  one  is  more 
fMtmolormore  constant  in  friendship.'  * 

So  wrote  Erasmus  of  Warham :  we,  of  the 
present  centnry,  might  almost  fttncy  that 
these  were   Bnnsen's  words,   and  that   he 
wrote  tkem  concerning  Archbishop  Howley, 
Bat  more  than  one  important  matter  was 
yet  to  trouble  Warham'a  age.    First,  the 
^oeslioQ  of  the  King's  marriage  with  Cathe- 
nne  prised  heavily  upon  him.    He  took  in- 
deed fiO  leading  part  m  helping  forward  the 
divorce,  yet  he  leaned  strongly  to  the  King's 
side,  and  the  King  would  have  been  content 
if  the  Pope  would  have  committed  to  him 
the  determination  of  his  matrimonial  suit. 
'Tlier  canne,'  Henry  nrged  to  Olement,  *be 
no  peraon  in  Ohrktendeme  more  indiffereote, 
more  miet,  apt,  and  convenient  than  the  aayd 
Arehbishop,  who  hath  lemyng,  excellent  high 
and  long  experienee,  a  man  ever  of  a  singu- 
lar xele  to  ja8tice.'f    It  could  not  suit  we 
erafty  policy  of  the  dissimulatrng' Clement  to 
commit  the  judgment  of  the  King's  eauae  to 
such  a  man.    But  it  is  a  strong  ar^ment  in 
favour  of  Henry's  motives,  and  of  the  real 

C"ce  of  his  cause,  that  such  a^man  as  War- 
adhered  to  him  in  it  till  the  end. 
Ihe  ot^er  matter  which  troubled  the  close 
«r  Warham's  life  was  the  Act  for  the  Sub- 
mission of  the  Ciergy«    Wolaey  had  follen ; 

*  Erasmi  Epist.  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Bertin. 
t  Yol.  i.  p.  874. 


and  iu  iUling  drew  down  upon  the  clergy  the 
charge  of  treason  for  their  admission  of  his 
legantine  powers.  They  were  procoedod 
against  under  the  prsBmunire  statute,  and 
had  to  purchase  their  forgiveness  by  a  large 
benevolence.  The  King  required  for  the 
future  8a£^uard  of  the  supremacy  of  his 
Crown,  that  the  clergy  should  bind  them- 
selves to  make  no  canons  in  their  convoca- 
tions without  the  King's  sanction.  This  was 
no  sacrifice  of  any  spiritual  power  which  was 
really  theira.  It  was  altogether  in  the  spirit 
of  the  ancient  Church  constitution  of  the 
land.  It  conceded  no  lawful  power  of  the 
spiritualty.  In  making  this  concession,  the 
spiritualty  did  not  profess  to  receive  from  the 
State  the  power  of  making  canons  or  con- 
stitutions. On  the  contrary,  it  assumed  that 
the  power  of  making  such  rules  rested  of 
necessity  with  the  body  spiritual,  but  that  it 
was  according  to  the  word  of  Christ  and  the 
teaching  of  £e  Apostle  that  she  should  not 
exercise  her  power  within  a  Christian  king- 
dom, save  by  a  license  from  the  anointed 
King,  To  this  Warham  counselled  the 
clergy  voluntarily  to  submit;  and  after  a 
long  struggle,  the  course  of  which  may  be 
read  at  length  in  the  Dean's  biography,  the 
concession  was  agreed  to  in  verba  $acerdotiu 
It  was  almost  the  last  act  of  Warham. 
Between  the  hours  of  two  and  three  on  the 
22d  day  of  August,  1532,  William  Warham 
was  at  rest  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  slifl;hte6t  foundation  for  the  assertion  that 
^  he  withdrew  himself  heartbroken  into  his 
palace  at  Lambeth.'*  Such  men  do  not  die 
heartbroken,  and  there  bad  been  nothing,  if 
it  had  been  otherwise,  to  break  his  heart 
The  Dean's  conception  of  his  character  is 
the  true  one.  He  was  a  reformer,  but  a 
conscientious  and  a  cautious  reformer.  He 
saw  his  primacy  drawing  to  its  close,  marked, 
with  his  entire  concurrence,  by  the  re-asser- 
tion of  the  Crown's  snpremacv  and  the  sub- 
mission of  ihe  clergy  to  it ;  ne  feared  that 
after  he  was  gone  these  admissions  might  be 
so  enlarged  as  to  sacrifice  what  he  could  not 
have  yidded.  Against  such  a  course,  which 
might  be  *  to  the  hurt,  prerudice,  or  limita- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  Church,  or  to  the 
subverting^  enervating,  derogating  from  or 
diminishing  the  laws,  customs,  privileges, 
prerogatives,  pre-eminence,  or  liberties  of  our 
metropolitan  Church  of  Canterbury,'  he,  on 
his  dying  bed,  signed  before  the  notary  his 
protest,  declaring  that  such  in  all  he  had 
agreed  to,  he  d^i  ^  neither  will,  nor  intend, 
nor  with  clear  conscience  was  able  to  con- 
sent to  the  samc't  And  s^,  consenting  to  a 
lawful  reform,  and  protesting  against  what 

*  Froude,  i.  p.  869.         \  Bumefa  'Celleotanea.' 
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he  deemed  the  licence  into  which  it  might 
be  lengthened  out,  he  calmly  yielded  from 
his  dying  hand  the  crozier  he  had  borne 
peacefully  and  with  honour  through  so  many 
a  stormy  year.  Any  one  who  remembers  the 
portrait  of  him,  painted  by  Hans  Holbein, 
which  appeared  some  two  or  three  years  back 
in  the  Exnibition  at  Kensington,  will  feel  how 
truly  the  countenance  of  the  man  expressed 
his  character.  The  intellectnaJ,  gentle,  dis- 
ciplined face,  the  refined  and  well-propor- 
tioned features,  and  the  light  subdued  by 
quietness  which  overspread  them,  well  repre- 
sented the  churchman  with  whom  Erasmus 
loved  to  converse,  and  whom  Holbein  de- 
lighted to  draw. 

Rumour  had  alrea^  fixed  on  Stephen 
Gardyncr,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Warham ;  but  the  King  had  other 
views,  and  Oranraer,  who  had  done  good 
service  in  promoting  the  divorce  from  Cath- 
erine, was  selected  for  the  post,  and  duly 
elected  and  consecrated  with  the  assent  of 
the  Papal  authorities.  The  Dean  triumph- 
antly vindicates  him  from  the  vulgar  charge 
of  having  sought  and  accepted  the  office, 
whilst  he  disbelieved  in  the  doctrines  which 
its  acceptance  implied  him  to  hold.  Ho  did 
not  seex,  but  shrank  from  the  primacy,  and 
delayed  as  long  as  he  could  venture,  after  the 
King's  nomination,  to  return  and  take  pos- 
session of  it  He  was  singularly  unambitious ; 
his  desires  pointed  to  literary  ease  amidst 
family  life.  As  he  returned  to  England  he 
married  as  a  second  wife,  a  niece  of  his  friend 
Osiander.  He  would  not  have  contracted 
this  second  marriage  if  he  had  in  any  degree 
looked  to  the  primacy.  It  is  'extreme  in- 
justice to  represent  him  as  a  Protestant  in 
disguise  during  the  reign  of  Henry.**  He 
*  was  not  a  Protestant  before  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,*  even  if,  *  in 
the  modern  acceptance  of  the  term,  ^  Protes- 
tant he  ever  became.*  f  *  The  real  work  of 
the  Reformation  was  the  changing  of  the 
mass  into  a  communion,  and  this  involved 
the  dogma  of  transubstantiation.  .  .  .  Henry 
VIII.  was  dead  before  Oranmer  renounced 
transubstantiation,  and  until  he  did  that  it  is 
a  mistake  to  speak  of  him  as  a  Protestant.*  J 
The  Dean,  in  clearing  him  from  this  imputa- 
tion, guards  himself  from  being  supposed  to 
have  any  'inclination  to  vindicate  the  charac- 
ter of  Cranmer.'  We  entirely  acquit  him 
of  such  a  charge.  Though  ready  generouslv 
to  find  any  possible  excuse  for  many  of  his 
faulty  he  sometimes,  we  think,  judges  him 
too  severely.  An  instance  of  what  we  mean 
occurs  in  the  narrative  of  one  of  the  earliest 


and  most  painful  acts  of  Cranmer^s  archiepts- 
copate — the  pronouncing  sentence  of  nulnty 
on  the  supposed  marriage  between  Henry 
and  Catherine,  where  he  is  spoken  of  as 
'simulating  the  character  of  a  just  judge, 
when  he  had  deliberately  come  to  deKver  an 
iniquitous  judgment.  But  he  never  seems  to 
have  been  conscience-stricken  for  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion.*  ♦  Now  why  iB  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  judgment  Cranmer  deliv- 
ered was  in  any  sense  '  iniquitous  *  ?  lo  the 
expressed  convictions  of  many  of  the  best 
and  wisest  men  of  the  day,  the  dispensation 
granted  by  Julius  II.  for  HeniVs  marria^ 
was,  as  dispensing  with  a  law  ofGod,  ntteny 
void  and  of  no  effect.  If  this  were  so,  the 
marriage  had  never  really  existed;  it  was 
voidable,  and  it  was  his  bounden  dnty,  on 
complain^  to  declare  it  void.  That  Um  was 
Cranmer^s  coosoientioDB  aad  deliberate  gob- 
▼iction  is  well-nigh  certain.  No  man  had 
more  deeply  studied  the  whole  question.  No 
man  had  more  opportunity  of  Knowing  that, 
even  at  Rome  itself,  this  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Canonists.  He  may  probably  have  known 
what  Paolo  Sarpi  records,  that  when  the 
Pope  delegated  the  cause  to  the  Cardinal 
Campeggio  and  the  Cardinal  of  York,  in 
order 

'  to  fadlitate  the  resolution  that  the  solemnilaes 
of  the  judgeoMnt  miffhtnotdnifw  Ihe  ommb  in 
length,  a  brefe  was  framed  in  wfaioh  he  was 
declared  free  from  that  marriage  with  the  most 
ample  clauses  that  ever  were  put  into  any 
Pope's  Bull,  and  a  Cardinall  sent  into  England 
with  order  to  present  it  after  some  few  proofes 
were  passed,  which  he  was  sure  would  easSj 
be  made.  And  this  happened  in  the  yeers 
1624.  But  Clement  judging  it  fitter  far  com- 
ptfdng  his  designs  upon  florenoe  .  .  .  tojoyne 
himself  with  the  Emperour  than  to  oontiaoe  in 
the  friendship  of  France  and  England,  in  the 
year  1529,  he  sent  Francis  Campana  unto  Cam- 
peggio with  order  to  burn  the  brefe  and  proceed 
slowly  in  the  cause.*  t 

There  seems  to  ns  oo  reason  lor  donbtiBg 
that  with  whatever  painful  sympathy  £or 
CaUierine,  Cranmer  must  have  felt  bmuMl  as 
an  honest  man  to  gire  this  judgment,  and  if 
so  to  give  it  clearly  and  speedily. 

The  further  progress  of  the  r^rmatieaef 
religkm  is  traced  in  the  foUowiDg  pagca  with 
a  master's  hand.    The  Bean  shows  that 

'Neither  Henry  nor  Cranmer  was  a  theorist 
They  had  no  particular  schemes  of  their  own  to 
carry.  They  found  the  church  of  Endand 
bowed  down  by  the  galling  tyranny  of  ifome, 
through  powers  gradually  usurped.  Whrti 
they  had  asserted  the  freedom  of  the  Nataenai 


*  Vol  L  p.  818. 
t  /2».  p.  426. 
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Orarch,  and  declared  Aie  King  to  be  **  in  til 
cftOBet  and  oyer  all  ^rsons  civu  and  eocleeiaa- 
tieal  within  his  dominions  supreme,"  they  had 
to  legtdate  no6  with  a  view  to  ftirlher  their 
preoonceived  opinions,  but  siniply  to  meet  the 
difficulties  arismg  from  the  circnmstances  in 
wluoh  they  were  placed.  In  an  age  of  inquiry 
they  soon  discovered  that  the  Catholic  Fiuth, 
though  always  preserved  in  the  three  Creeds, 
had  been  obscured  by  superincumbent  super- 
stitions; and  they  son^t,  as  tfaey  were  dis- 
covered  one  by  one,  to  remove  the^.'  * 

In  this  work  throughout  Henry's  reign,  he 
and  the  Archbishop  worked  in  the  main 
steadily  together,  though 

'Henry  was  of  a  conservative  temper  and 
wonld  move  dowly,  whilst  Oranmer,  though 
slow  to  receive  a  truth,  laboured  ea^rly  when 
he  had  accepted  it  for  its  promulgation.  Both 
were  frequently  inoonsbtent:  the  one  urged  on 
hj  his  passions,  the  oiher  retarded  by  his  weak- 
ness.*! 

It  was  of  God's  great  mercy  to  this  Church 
and  nation,  first,  that  two  men  of  these  oppo- 
sito  temperaments  were  acting  together,  one 
from  the  throne  of  England,  the  other  from 
the  raarUe  chair  of  Oanterbary,  to  guide  the 
coming  changes ;  and  next,  that  the  changes 
themselv^  were  bat  remedies  for  imtnodiate 
practical  evils.  There  was  in  the  nation  a 
widespread  diasatisfaeiioB  wHh  the  whole 
bo^  of  Papal  oormptfons.  If  ^e  first  attack 
on  these  had  been  conducted  by  one  who 
bad  once  been  what  Lnther  descnbes  himself 
to  have  been,  a '  most  mad  Papist,'  and  who 
in  his  first  intoxication  from  newly  discover- 
ed tmth  had  appealed  to  that  reeling,  and 
had  fonnd  the  strength  with  which  to  carry 
his  reftmns  in  the  passions  of  the  populace, 
SagUnd's  Chncch  might  have  become  what 
the  religions  systems  of  Saxeny,  of  Geneva, 
nd  Scotland  have  been*  But  the  first  energy 
of  the  English  Reformation  was  spent  in 
demdisfaing  the' master .  «vil  of  the  Pope's 
UBitrped  sapremacy,  and  denying  its  sister 
viee  of  his  infallibility.  Slowly,  cautiously, 
and  like  an  ebbing  ^de  rather  &an  with  the 
violence  of  a  catanu^  with  reluctant  pauses 
and  seetaing  tetums,  the  stream  of  feeling 
ttiraed  against  those  distin«tiy  doctrinal  er- 
rors which  had  aflbeted  the  great  nysCenes 
of  the  Christian  Church ;  and  this  bfaach  of 
the  Reformation  was  In  consequence  ap- 
proached calmly  and  dealt  with  moderately, 
80  that  the  evil  parasites  were  removed  with- 
out taking  the  truth  round  which  they  bad 
wonod  ihemselve^  and  to  which  tkev  chrog . 
The  final  separation  by  synodical  uet  of  wi 
Beglish  Church  from  die  Roman  obeditaee, 
was  the  consequence  of  the  strong  roaction 
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of  English  feeling,  when  the  Pope  reversed 
the  Primate's  judgment,  and  required  Henry, 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  put  away 
his  new  Queen.  Then,  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1584,  it  was  declared  in  the  Englfeh  Convo- 
cation that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  hath  no 
greater  jurisdiction  given  him  in  this  realm 
of  England  than  any  other  foreign  Bishop ; '  * 
and  BO  was  finally  asserted  by  England's 
clergy  that  separation  from  the  Papacy, 
which  the  sealing  of  the  Act  of  the  Kings 
Supremacy  with  the  blood  of  Fisher  and  Sir 
Thomas  More  proclaimed  with  so  terrible  an 
energy  for  the  Laity.  Other  reformations 
panted  and  paused  in  their  course.  It  was 
three  years  later  before  the  joint  infinence  of 
Cranmer  and  Crumwell  obtained  a  license 
from  the  King  permitting  the  Bible,  then 
called  Matthew's  Bible,  to  be  freely  bought 
and  sold,  and  a  command  that  a  copy  of  it 
should  be  set  up  in  every  church.  Strype 
records  f  that  toe  Archbishop  rejoiced  on 
that  day  more  *  than  had  there  been  given 
him  a  thousand  pounds,'  with  him  rejoiced  a 
multitude  as  at  the  free  openingin  the  de- 
sert of  the  springs  of  water.  *With  what 
joy,'  says  Strype,  *  that  version  of  the  BiMe 
was  received,  not  only  amongst  the  leameder 
sort  and  those  that  were  noted  for  lovers  of 
the  Reformation,  but  generally  all  England 
over,  amongst  all  the  vulvar  and  common 
people.'  Tnis  version,  revised  by  CJranmer, 
was  reprinted  in  the  four  following  years  un- 
der the  title  of  *  The  Great  or  Cranmer's 
Bible.'  The  same  year  witnessed  the  publi- 
cation of  the  *  Bishop's  book,'  the  *  Institution 
of  a  Christian  man,'  which  dealt  freely  with 
many  points  o(  Roman  error.  This  has  been 
fixed  upon  by  Professor  Blunt  as  the  bighcst 
point  reached  by  the  tide  of  reform  in  the 
reign  of  Henry. 

The  following  year,  1589,  saw  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Six  Articles,  supported  by  Ihe 
King,  and  bravely  opposed  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Cranmer.  The  Dean  considers 
these  articles  as  a  measure  of  policy  and  not 
of  religion.  The  King  perceived  the  danger 
which  was  accruing  to  the  realm  from  we 
spread  of  religious  dissension,  and  this  Act 
was  passed  not  against  a  wrong  belief  on  Ae 
six  points,  but  a^inst  an  open  contradiction 
of  tne  st91  received  opinion.  Tn  common 
wHh  Dr.  Maitland  the  Dean  belleies  that 
'  it  was  beant,  to  intimidate  rather  than  to 
hurt'  It  was  beyond  all  question,  so  far  as 
the  immediate  prospect  of  the  Reformation 
was  concerned,  a  distinctly  reactionarv  meas- 
It  bad  ptae  effect  which  ^atly  Xs- 
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it  coofipelled  faim  to  eeiul  back  hift  wife  to 
ber  German  relations.  Tbe  enactment  wbich 
made  it  felony  for  a  clergyman  to  live  with 
bis  wife  was  mainly  aimed  at  Cranmer,  and 
may  aocoont  in  some  measnre  for  tbe  bold- 
ness  with  which  at  first  be  opposed  the  Bill. 
Tbe  Dean's  pages  contain  sprae  amusing 
traits  of  poor  Mrs.  Cranmer's  snfferings  dur- 
ing her  life  of  semirconcoaled  matrimony,  ejh 
p^ially  Sanders'  story  of  ber  ra]8fortaQe& 
when  travelling  with  the  Archbishepi  but 
paoked  away  for  safety  in  a  che^*  His  ene* 
mies  tried  bard  to  wound  him  from  this  side. 
Bat  in  this,  as  In  so  many  other  matters, 
Cranmor  had  the  hearty  sopport  of  the  King. 
There  is  nothing  which  redoooda  iBore  t^ 
Henry's  credit  wan  bis  relations  with  Cnxt- 
mer  from  first  to  last.  Surroonded  as  Henry 
was  with  utterly  selfish,  unprincipled  meai,  he 
seems  to  have  delighted  in  the  sioglo-heart- 
edneea^  of  tho  Primate,  It  was  the  King  who 
detected  the  ph^  formed  against  tbe  Arch- 
bishop, and  tho  King  who  defeated  them. 
Opposition  could  not  alienttto  him  from 
Cranmer,  and  so  it  wa»  till  the  unlooked-ibr 
end,  when,  having  sent  for  t^e  Archbishop 
for  the  last  ofiices  of  religion,  he  cHed  wrmg- 
ing  hard  th<e  Archbishop's  hand  in  token 
<  tnat  he  put  his  trust  in  God  through  Jeans 
Christ' 

There  is  no  little  li^ht  thrown  back  on 
Cranmer  himself,  firom  Sn^  unaherable  afiec* 
tion  of  such  aman  as  Henry.  From  first  to  last 
hia  character  appears  to  ob  transparently  dear. 
He  was  thoroughly  honest ;  devoid  of  anj 
gifts  of  genius ;  j>atient,  laborious,  and  roll- 

S'wuk ;  true  to  bis  convictions,  but  liable  to 
ive  those  convictions  varied  by  the  forte  of 
circnmstancea  or  the arguraentsof  others ;  h^ 
was  true  to  his  friends  and  forgiving  to  hia 
enemies;  with  some  spasmodic  exertions  of 
vigour  ho  was  deficient  in  strength  of  charac- 
ter ;  he  was  easily  governed  by  women— Anne 
Boleyn  and  Catharine  Howard  seem  equally 
to  have  practiaed  on  his  simplicity ;  and  he 
became  hinssdf  the  husband  df  two  women, 
neitber  of  whom  leave  upon  onr  mind  an  im- 
press of  notable  worlhineso.  <  Black  Joan ' 
of  the'  Ddpbin '  may  have  abased  his  inez- 
peneneed  youth ;  but  the  aecond  Mrs.  Cran- 
mer seenia  in  hia  life  to  hove  manlfcatod  little 
delicacy^  and  when  he  was  dead  to  have  been 
Yomcioaa  of  after  BmrriajSfes.  ButlorHenry** 
conitant  fidelity  and  friendly  earo,  Cranmer 
would  har41y  have  kept  his  footing  in  that 
slippery  eovrt;  and  after  Henry%  denth  it' 
waa  aw>t  long  before  tffoBUeabegjaii  4a  entangl# 
hi^-  littftbyHoniT'awillattiieheadofUke 
Comcil  of  BegpHy^y  be<aooa  beeame  aloioet 
a  cyphet  in  its  deliberations.    He  did,  indeed^ 
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resist  the  preoipitlte  haste  with '  whidi,  for 
purely  wordly  motives,  the  Protector  Boe|)it 
to  carry  forward  religious  cbanges  for  wbidi 
Cranmer  was  unprepared.  For  at  this  time 
*  he  did  not  hesitate  to  offer  masses  for  the 
repose  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  PVancis  L** 
Accordingly  '  tne  foreign  reformers  of  the 
Calvinistic  School  complained  of  Cranmer 
that  he  waa  lethargic  amd  lukewarm,  un- 
worthy to  carry  out  the  Roformatioit  to  its 
full  extent  even  when  tbe  cards  were  in  bis 
hands.'  One^of  the  reasons  assigned  by  tbe 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  1562,  for  desir- 
ing tbe  preferment  of  John  Enox,  or  as  his 
Grace  writes  it,  Mr.  Knocks,  to  tbe  Bishopric 
of  Rocho!^er,  was  that  he  would  be  '  a  wfftt- 
stone  to  quicken  and  sharpen  the  Bidiop  of 
Canterbury,  whe!«eof  be  bath  need.'f  The 
Dean  shows  conclusivefytbe  falsehood  of  this 
charge.  He  traces  the  gradual  enligbtenment 
of  Cranmer's  mind  as  to  tbe  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  with  the  legislation  to 
which  it  led ;  he  shows  the  revisions  rendered 
necessary  by  these  changes  in  the  Missal,  and 
gives  a  succinct  and  yafuabJe  review  of  our 
Liturgical  offices  from  Augustine  to  Osmund, 
from  Osmund  to  Cranmer,  and  from  Cranmer 
to  Juxon. 

The  Archbishop  was  f&r  more  at  home  in 
those  pursuits  than  hi  the  perplexing  public 
affairs  in  which  the  sudden  decay  of  young 
Kdward  VI.  a»id  the  NorthnmbCTland  con- 
spiracy soon  itiTolred  him.  Here  ail  the 
peculiar  traits  of  hia  character  come  out  His 
honest  rduotance  to  si^ng  Edward^s  unjust 
and  unconstitutional  will—the  overbearing  of 
his  jndgment  by  the  signature  of  mil  the 
Jodges  except  Hales,  and  ^his  convictions  by 
his  tenderness  to  the  young  King  in  his  agony, 
KB^  the  fatal  ssgnalnre — all  are  hi  ke^ii^ 
with  Cranmer's  character  from  first  to  last. 
The  seene  is  well  drawn  hy  the  Dean  in  a 
few  vigorous  words:  *  Cranmer  stood  at  the 
side  of  the  coneh  to  receive  the  last  refjueat  of 
one  whom  he  revered  as  a  dying  saint.  ^I 
hope,"  said  Edward, ''  I  hope  that  yon  will  not 
stand  outy  and  not  be  more  repugnant  to  my 
will  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Couficil.  The 
Judges  have  infbniied  me  that  I  may  lawfdlly^ 
bequeath  my  Crown  to  the  Lady  Jane,  and' 
that  my  subjects  mny  lawfbliy  receive  ber  aa 
Queen,  notwitfastandiDg  the  oath  which  tliey 
toc^  under  mj&iber's  wifl.'*  The  King  had 
learned  hit  lesson  well'  Cranmer  still  h»i* 
tated.  He  quitted  Ae  royal  pesenoe,  he  con- 
flttlted  the  Judges 'who  were  m  attendance,  he 
retmrtied  te  the  rfdc  chambffl*,  he  took  a  kst 
lode  mt  hh  godaoe,  and  he  aigittd  the  fatal 
docoioeBt.     This,  eonsideritijf^  tbe  light  in 
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wUth  OnukQ^  bad  r«gardfd  tb«  fnkyott,  «•»., 
aoMful&U.  Hefoll;  bm  ifeMBM)4from 
fear  oCdoatii^lift  Ml  Iw—t  hm  woold  B4»t 
hart  tli#  fcrini;i«  of  tb«  <)7k)g  yontii/*  Yet 
to  kn  boBODP  It  shonl^  be  remembered  that 
of  the  twentj'-three  names  pledp;ed  to  maintain 
Edward's  device,  one  name  onfy  was  withheld 
from  immediate  allegiance  to  Mary  whoa  her 
c^oae  wiw  triomphanti  and  that  waa  tb«  vatoe 
of  ik^  »fteerlaki  bui  hooeafc  CnuHanen 

0»  MarjV  aeOMMii  hia  long^  conelndhig 
tfo«blet  boroke  at  onee  npOB  him,    He  might 
hkreiedthtfktDgdom;  bnt  deeming  it  hia  duty 
to  remain,  and  over-estimating  his  strength  of 
purpose,  he  stood  to  his  post    He  was  soon 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  where  he  *  found  his 
friends  Ridley  and  Bradford  ;  and  five  days 
after  in  came  a  venerable  octogenarian — as 
lifffat-hearted,  as  hard-headed,  and  as  strons- 
immled  as  ever — Bishop  Latimer.  Th  e  friends 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  read 
over  the  New  Testament  **  with  great  delecta- 
tion and  peaceful  study.'*  'f    *°^  ^^*  ^^ 
not  long  to  last    His  tnal  and  condemnation 
for, treason ;  his  removal  to  Oxford ;  his  dis- 
tant view  of  the  dorioos  martyrdom  of  Ridley 
and  Latimer ;  his  condemnation ;  his  degra- 
dation by  the  Pope  through  the  triumphant 
hands  of  Bonner;  followed  one  another  in 
a  rapid  succession,    llien  came  the  cunning 
tampering  with  his  weakness  of  those  saddest 
days  €ft  Cranmer's  life — the  genial  dinners, 
the  pleasant  games  at  bowles,  the  deferential 
aignmenta,  and  all  the  other  crafty  wiles  of 
the  enemy— and  then  came  their  fruit — the 
first  scarcely-extorted  and  scanty  recantation 
— its  aggravated  repetition — stin,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  cfver  turning  in  Cranmer'i  mind  on  a 
balf*equivocation ;  on  rejecting  all  heresies 
and  adhering  constantly  to  one    holy  and 
Catholic  Church ;  and  then,  according  to  the 
certain  course  of  every  man  who  once  allows 
himself  to  palter  with  the  simple  truth,  the 
utter  fall  and  the  shameless  degradation.    A 
terrible  sadness  it  was  to  all  true-hearted  men 
—a  ft»rfhl  triumph  for  the  children  of  lies. 
We  would  not  by  any  word  of  ours  lessen 
aH  its  evil.    And  yet  we  cannot  but  feel  an 
iodignation,  deep  as  our  sad  sympathy  for 
hif»,  with  &e  shallow-hearted  critics  who — 
ne^'er  having  known  the  uttermost  bitterness 
ofthatrtorm  which  was  passing  over  him — the 
mingled  addresses  of  softness  and  severity 
which  tried  every  weat  part  of  his  great  soul, 
and  #ho  tbcmseives  would  probably  in  a  less 
tempest  make,  if  it  were  possible,  a  yet  com- 
pleter shipwreck— can  find  an  evil  pleasure  in 
inMiltittg  and  defaming  the  fallen  man. 

BtHUtt  fcr  is  it  to  gather  up  the  lights  of 
his  ikA  revival,  to  remember  his  bold  con- 
fessteff,  his  patient  endurance  of  every  godfees 
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viblinoe^  Mi  Mtf^veveiige  upon  hia  traitorous 
right  haod,  Id  see  hka 

'  Outstretching  flame-ward  his  upbraided  hand, 

Attid  the  shodd^riUff  throng  doth  Cranmer 

stoad. 
Firm  m  th#  etalBe  to  wixieh  with  iron  band 
His  fracM  ia  tied;  from  ih»  naked  feet 
To  the  head,  the  victory  complete.'  * 

So  Cranmer  passes  ftom  our  view,  kindly 
in  character  fh>m  first  to  last,  prosecuting  not 
as  Bonner  prosecuted,  from  a  boisterous 
cruelty;  not  as  Cromwell  prosecuted,  from 
the  dictates  of  policy,  or  for  the  satisfaction  of 
his  greed  of  gold  and  selfish  lust  of  power ; 
but  reluctantlv,  on  the  constraint  of  principles 
then  universally  held  to  be  indisputable,  and 
with  perpetual  endeavours  to  save  the  vic- 
tims whom  ho  thought  himself  compelled  to 
sacrifice.  He  believed,  as  all  then  believed, 
that  it  was  as  much  a  duty  to  condemn  to 
death  the  convicted  murderer  of  souls  as  the 
convicted  murderer  of  bodies.  In  common 
with  the  other  Reformers  of  that  day,  he  was 
ready  to  put  men  and  women  to  death,  not 
for  holding,  but  for  teaching,  false  doctrines ; 
not  for  bein^  heretics,  but  for  being  hereei- 
archs.  He  nad  not  the  power  of  mind  or 
spirit  which  could  raise  him  so  far  above  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  that  ho  could  take  a 
broader  view  of  the  great  ouestion  with 
which  circumstances  compelled  him  to 
grapple. 

That  the  English  Reformation  was  wrodghi 
by  men  of  this  calibre  is  perhaps  its  most 
notable  characteristic.  Undoubtedly  it  is  to 
this  hid  that  the  Church  of  England  owes  its 
absolutely  single  and  separate  character . 
amidst  all  the  reformed  communions.  It 
bears  the  laaii:  and  impress  of  the  intellec- 
tual or  spiritual  peculiarities  of  no  single 
roan.  Herein  at  once  it  is  marked  off  from 
the  Lutheran,  the  Calvinist,  the  Zuinglian. 
and  other  smaller  bodies.  On  each  one  of 
them  lay,  as  the  shadow  on  the  sleeping 
water,  the  unbroken  image  of- some  master 
mind  or  imperial  soul.  Tha  mind  of  that 
founder  of  the  new  faith,  his  mode  of  tboueht 
and  argument,  his  religious  principles  and  nis 
great  defects  were  reproduced  in  the  body 
which  he  had  formed,  and  which  by  a  natu- 
ral instinct  impropriated  and  handed  on  hia 
name.  And  so  it  might  have  been  with  us 
too  had  there  been  amongst  the  English  Be* 
formers  suoh  a  leader.  If  Wycliffe-^the 
gpreat  foremoner  of  Ae  Reformation,  whose 
avkr^dgtfM  itatfib-dtJt  absvli  tb«  trowd^or 
uoldbia*  i>  EagUdr  Intitmrf^^^if  yff^^ 
htA  ymi  a  huo^hfed  aad  thirty  ytm  fitter 

♦  *  Scdlea  Spnueta*  by  W.  'V\fordsworth,  27^  p.  394. 
t  'FroadV  rol.  it  p.  IS.. 
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tbna  ke  did^  bis  comnuuidi8g  iniefi^  asd 
character  might  then  have  stamped  upon  \h% 
religion  of  England  the  essential  characteris- 
tic of  a  secL  But  from  this  the  goodness  of 
God  preserved  the  Church  of  this  land*  Like 
the  birth  of  th«  beantiful  islands  of  the  great 
Pacific  Ocean,  the  feundatiofie  of  th«  new 
convictions  which  were  so  greatly  to  modify 
and  purify  the  medisaval  faith  were  laid 
slowly,  unseen,  unsuspected,  \y  ten  thousand 
souls,  who  laboured,  they  inew  not  for  what, 
save  to  accomplish  the  necessities  of  their 
own  spiritual  belief.  The  mighty  convulsion 
which  suddenly  cast  up  the  submarine  foun- 
dations into  peak  and  mountain,  and  crevasse, 
aAd  lake,  and  plain,  came  not  from  man^s  de- 
vising, and  ooeyed  not  man^s  rule.  In- 
fluences of  the  heaven  above,  and  of  the  daily 
surrounding  atmosphere,  wrought  their  will 
upon  the  new-born  islands.  Fresh  convul- 
sions changed,  modified,  and  completed  their 
shape,  ana  so  the  new  and  the  old  were 
blended  together  in  an  harmony  which  no 
skill  of  man  could  have  devised  The  Eng- 
lish Reformers  did  not  attempt  to  develope  a 
creed  or  a  community  out  of  their  own  inter- 
nal consciousness.  Their  highest  aim  was 
only  to  come  back  to  what  had  been  before. 
They  had  not  the  gifts  which  created  in 
others  the  ambition  to  be  the  founders  of  a 
new  system.  They  did  not  even  set  about 
their  task  with  any  fixed  plan  or  organized  set 
of  doctrines.  Their  inconsistencies,  their  varia- 
tions, their  internal  differences,  their  very 
retractations  witness  to  the  gradualness  with 
which  the  new  light  dawned  npon  them,  and 
Kiispelled  the  old  darkness.  The  charges  of 
hypocrisy  and  time-serving  which  have  been 
made  so  wantonly  against  Cranmer  and  his 
brethren,  are  all  honourably  interpreted  by 
the  real  changes  which  took  place  in  their  own 
opinions.  The  patient,  loving,  accurate  study 
of  Holy  Scripture  was  an  eminent  character- 
istic of  all  these  men.  Thus  the  opinions 
they  were  receiving  from  others  whp  had 
advanced  far  before  them  in  the  new  feith 
wiere  continually  modified  by  this  continual 
voice  of  God*8  Word  sounding  in  their  ears, 
and  by  corresponding  changes  in  their  own 
Tiews.    Thus  they  were  enabled  by  God's 

Sace,  out  of  the  utter  disintegration  round 
em,  to  restore  in  its  prijnitive  proportions 
t^e  ancient  Church  of  England. 
'  Surely,  in  bringing  to  an  end  this  review 
of  their  great  enterprise,  we  may  well  say 
with  the  Tate  Professor  Blunt| —    . 

^Ood  grant  tlMi  »  dwMbwhMi  Jbai  mw 
fqg  mm^  tlire*  oei»lHries»  widit  evary  extr*- 
▼fgiMice  of  4ootrine  aad  diaeipUne  w^hiobL  km 
spent  itself  around  her,  still  carried  herself  aa 
the  mediator,  chastening  the  vealot  by  w«f  da 
•of  soberness,  and  animating  fhA  lukewarm  bj 


iPords  «b«i  bam— ^a«  a  Obttrt^  widifh  hm 
been  focmd  «a  experience  to  have  sneoeflaAAjr 
promoted  a  quiet  end  nnebtraaiveand  ptmolioil 
piety  amongst  the  pe<^  such  as  oomea  aot  nf 
observation,  but  is  seen  in  the  oooacieutioiis 
discharge  of  all  those  duties  of  imperfect  obli- 
gation . . .  which  laws  cannot  reach— that  such 
a  Ohnrch  may  live  through  these  troublous 
times  to  train  trp  our  diildren  in  the  fear  of 
Gk>d  whesi  we  are  in  our  gravee— -and  tlmt  bO 
strong  dehudon  sent  amoi^;0l  tts  may  prerafl  to 
her  overthrow  to  the  eveKtual  diaeomfitore  (as 
they  woukl  find,  too  late,  to  their  cost;)  of  wmj 
who  have  thoughtlessly  and  ongratefiilly  lifted 
up  their  heel  against  her.*  * 


Art.  V. — 1.  The  Lake  Dwellings  of  Smtz^ 
erland  and  other  Parts  of  Europe.  By 
Dr.  Ferdinand  Keller,  President  of  the 
Antiquarian  Association  of  Ztirich.  Trans- 
lated and  arranged  by  John  Edward  Lee, 
London,  1866. 

2.  VRomme  Fossile  en  Europe.  Par  H-  lie 
Hon.    Brussels,  1867. 

8.  Pre-Historic  Times  ^  as  illustrated  by 
Ancient  Remains^  and  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  Modem  Savages.  By  Xobn 
Lubbock,  F,R.S.    London,  1865. 

4.  The  Geological  Evidences  of  the  Antiquity 
of  Man;  with  Remarks  on  Theorus  of 
the  Origin  of  Species  hy  Variation.,  By 
Sir  Charles  Lyefl,  FJI.S.  3rd  Edition,  re- 
vised.   London,  1863. 

5.  Late  Hahitations  and  Pre-Bistoric  JEe- 
mains  in  the  Turbaries  and  Marl-Beds  of 

.  Northern  and  Central  Italy,  By  Barto- 
lomeo  Gastaldi.  Translated  and  Edited 
by  Charles  Harcourt  Chambers,  M.A^  ice 
Published  for  the  Anthropological  Society 
of  London.     1865. 

6.  Habitations  Lacustres  des  Temps  Andens 
et  Modemes.  Par  Fr6d6ric  Troyon. 
Lausanne,  1660. 

Th&rx  arc  few  readier  means  of  attacking 
the  testimony  of  an  old  traveller  or  histonan 
than  to  poiat  out  that  he  tells  improbable 
stories :  things  not  perhaps  ^hyucally  impoa- 
sible,  but  unfamiliar  to  the  entices  experience, 
and  therefore  not  set  down  by  him  in  the 
catalogue  of  likely  incidents.  This  kind  of 
criticismi  however,  has  the  serioos  fault  of 
going  hand-in-hand  with  ignorance,  Ibe 
lesa  the  critic  knows  of  the  world*  the  more 
things,  of  course,  seem  unlikely  to  him;  and 
in  the  long  ran  his  assault  is  apt  to  streagtben 
the  very  evidence  it  was  directed  againsk  It 
cornea  out  that  what  the  old  writer  asaeited 
does  unqoestienably  happen  somewhere  ^s^^ 

*  Professor  Blnnt's  *  History  of  the  ilefonaaticm, 
pp.  233-4. 
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and  his  credit  at  once  stands  higher  than 
^fcmt;  the  nobeliering  critic  is  laogbed  at» 
and  public  opinion  tjams,  by  a  natwral  reao* 
tion,  towards  the  belief  that  everything  aa 
old  book  says  must  be  true  unless  it  be 
proved  false.  The  argomoni  froo)  impro- 
baUlity  baa  in  this  way  been  broo|ht  !• 
bear  against  Herodotus,  with  the  eoeet  ea 
the  whole  of  strengdiening  oor  confidenoe  in 
him.  This  fault  has  been  found  with  his  ac- 
count of  the  broad-tailed  sheep,  with  their 
tails  fixed  by  the  careful  shepherds  on  little 
carriages,  to  protect  them  from  being  wounded 
by  dragging  on  the  rough  ground ;  yet,  allow- 
ing for  some  extravagance  m  the  dimensions  of 
the  tails,  we  all  know  there  are  such  breediu 
§0  his  stories  of  the  Scythians  killing  and  eat- 
ing their  sick  and  aged  relatives  has  been 
questioned ;  but  ethnologists  are  well  aware 
uat  modern  tribes  have  been  found  practis* 
ing  such  horroci,  though,  like  these  Scythians, 
rather  in  kindness  than  in  cruelty*  And 
among  other  curious  accounts  recorded  by 
the  ]^ther  of  History,  his  matter-of-fact  de^ 
scription  of  certain  people  of  Lake  Prasias^ 
in  Thrace,  in  the  6th  century  b^c,  has  been 
treated  as  imaginary.  The  houses  of  those 
people,  he  tells  us,  were  built  on  planks  on 
j^ea  out  in  the  lake,  with  a  narrow  bridge 
to  connect  them  with  the  shore.  The  plat- 
forms were  at  first  set  up  by  the  citizens  woric- 
ing  in  common ;  but  afterwards  it  became  a 
ruTe  that  every  man  should  drive  three  new 
piles  for  each  wife  he  married,  they  having 
many  wives.  Each  man  had  his  own  hut^ 
with  its  trap-door  over  the  lake;  and  they 
tied  the  babies  by  the  foot  with  a  cord,  to 
prevent  their  rolling  into  the  water.  Tbey 
gave  the  horses  and  cattle  fish  for  food,  whieh 
was  so  plentiful  that  a  man  had  only  to  let 
down  his  trap-door  and  lower  a  basket  (pro 
bably  a  wicker  fish-trap)  into  the  watei;  and  in 
a  short  time  he  would  draw  it  up  full  of  fish.* 
Now,  so  far  from  its  being  impossible  that 
p^le  should  choose  such  a  mode  of  life  as 
^^  they  have  again  and  figain  been  found 
hmg  8<x  There  is  a  reeord  by  Abulfe4a» 
me  Sjrrian  geographeri  of  Christian  fisher- 
men living  in  the  thirteenth  century  in  wood- 
en huts  built  on  piles  in  one  of  the  Apa- 
mean  lakes  on  the  Orontes.  The  pile-huts 
of  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea  were  described 
and  drawn,  some  f>rty  yeaiB  ago,  by  Dumont 
4^rville,  and  they  are  still  inhabit!  d.  Mr. 
A.  B.  Wallace,  the  naturalist,  lived  for  days 
in  one  of  their  quaint  water-villages,  with 
their  floors  supported  on  piles  carved  into 
rude  human  figures  seeming  to  stand  upon 
the  water — rows  of  grotesque  and  somewnat 
disagreeable  savage  Caryatides.    Still  later, 


*  Herodotus,  v.  16. 


Captam  Burton  mentions  a  visit  to  an  African 
tribe,  the  Iso,  wbo,  daring  some  forgotten 
war,  fledirom  Dahome  and  established  tfaem- 
selveaifi  a  lagoon  mariied  in  oar  charts  as  the 
Denham  Waters:— 

'  The  Dahoman  king  is  sworn  never  to  lead 
his  army  where  canoes  may  be  required ;  these 
Iso,  therefore,  have  built  their  huts  upon  tall 
poles,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  shore. 
Their  villages  at  once  suggest  the  Prasian 
lake  dwellings  of  Herodotas,  and  the  crannoges 
of  Ireland  and  tM  Swiss  wratera  The  people 
are  essentially  boatmen ;  they  avoid  dry  land 
as  much  as  possiblei  and  though  said  to  be  fero- 
ciouS)  they  are  civil  enough  to  straogera.  In 
June,  1863,  I  moored  my  little  canoe  under  one 
of  their  huts,  and  I  well  remember  the  gro- 
tesque sensation  of  hearing  children,  dogs,  pigs, 
and  poultry  actively  engaged  aloft'  '^ 

But  the  habit  of  such  aquatic  tribes,  ancient 
or  modern,  would  have  attracted  little  atten- 
tion, had  it  not  been  for  a  course  of  discover- 
ies made  within  the  last  few  years,  which 
have  given  to  the  lake-dwellers  a  prominent 
place  in  what  we  may  venture  to  call  the 
pre-historic  history  of  Europe.  The  Lake  of 
Ztlrich  happened  to  be  unusually  low  at  the 
end  of  1853;  the  inhabitants  near  by  took 
advantage  of  the  favourable  moment,  walled 
in  plots  of  low  land,  and  set  to  work  to  raise 
this  into  useful  ground  by  bringing  mud  from 
the  flats  now  leAibare  b}  the  Lake.  In  ex- 
cavating this  mud  the  workmen  were  aston- 
ished to  find  them^lve^  standing  among  the 
piles  of  an  ancient  lake  settlement,  with 
the  implements  and  rubbish  of  the  old  in- 
habitants still  lying  round  them.  Before 
long,  the  Swiss  antiquaries  had  explored  the 
margins  of  other  lakes,  and  had  proved  that 
the  old  description  of  Herodotur  was  topical 
of  the  life  of  early  Swiss  tribes,  whose  hun- 
dreds of  water-villages  had  once  fringed  the 
shore-line  where  the  water  was  not  tos.  deep 
nor  the  ground  too  hard  for  pile-driving.  In 
fact,  the  great  blank  spaces  that  stood  for 
inland  waters  in  the  Swiss  maps  would  have 
been  encroached  on  in  a  more  ancient  survey 
by  a  bordering  of  lake  settlements,  whose 
names  no  geographer  is  now  ever  likely  to  re- 
store, though  perchance  the  names  of  adjoin^ 
ing  villages  on  the  shore  may  still  keep  up,, 
as  such  words  will  do,  some  mutilated  tradi- 
tion of  this  earliest  local  nomenclature.  In 
lakes  of  North  Italy  and  Germany  similar 
discoveries  have  since  been  made,  and  the 
crannoges  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  ]ak«0 
have  been  not  indeed  freshly  discovered,  but 
examined  by  antiquaries  with  new  care,  as 
belonging  to  the  now  interesting  class  of  la- 
custrine works.    Had  it  not  been  for  a  loss 
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lately  Bustained  by  ethnological  science,  we 
might  perhaps  at  this  aomfflil  have  been 
testiog  the  truth  of  Herodotos's  account  of 
the  Pieoniaii  lake-dwelleraby  ootmneotiflg  on 
actual  Bpecimens  of  theirrhutSy  their  wvapotts, 
and  their  fishing  implenients.  With  the  aid 
of  Sir  John  LnbbocK,  and  others  interested 
in  such  inquiries,  Professor  von  Morlot,  a 
zealous  Swiss  archaeologist,  was  in  the  midst 
of  arranging  an  expedition  into  Eomn^ia  to 
dredge  in  I^ke  Praaias,  when  he  died,  leav- 
ing  in  his  will  a  eharacteristic  bequest  to 
science — his  own  skull  to  be  feet  up  as  a  speci- 
ihen.  If  the  Prasian  lake-men  ever  existed, 
their  remains  may  be  reasonab\y  expected  to 
be  still  lying  there  in  situ  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  properly  qualified  traveller 
may  ere  long  cany  put  the  cnriooa  research 
so  unhappily  interrupted. 

Until  lately,  the  only  systematic  book  de- 
voted to  lake  dwellings  was  that  of  M.  Troy- 
on,  an  early  and  successful  investigator,  but 
who  wrote  with  a  certain  poetic  license  suited 
to  a  young  science,  of  then  but  seven  years' 
growth,  rather  than  with  the  more  rigid 
strictness  of  argument  into  which  the  sub- 
ject has  now  settled  down  after  seven  years 
■  more.  Dr.  Keller,  of  Zurich,  is  perhaps  the 
leading  authority  on  lacustrine  matters ;  and 
now  that  Mr.  Lee  has  collected  and  edited 
'  his  papers  in  an  excellent  English  translation, 
this  volume  must  become  the  main  work  of 
reference  for  archaeologists ;  while  less  spe- 
cial readers,  who  avoid  elaborate  details  of 
antiquarian  *  finds,'  will  yet  read  with  pleas- 
ure and  profit  the  general  essays  on  the 
manner  of  life  and  place  in  history  of  dwell- 
ers in  the  lakes. 

The  habits  of  these  people  are  known  with 
wonderful  accuracy  ;  their  houses,  their  ag- 
ricultural and  pastoral  pursuits,  their  manu- 
factures, and  even  their  bartering  commerce 
with  foreign  lands,  are  vouched  for  by  ^ood 
evidence ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  is 
utterly  unknown  what  manner  of  men  they 
were  in  body,  what  their  language  and  their 
laws  may  have  been  like,  what  they  believed, 
and  what  they  worshipped.  We  are  left  to 
judge  of  their  mental  and  moral  condition  as 
Dest  we  may,  by  comparing  them  with  re- 
cent races  whose  material  life  stands  near 
the  same  level.  For  this  purpose  an  excel- 
lent manual  is  available,  scientific  in  matter 
and  popular  in  expression.  In  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock s  *  Pre-historic  Times,'  the  lake-dwellers 
are  not  drawn  in  an  isolated  sketch,  but  set 
in  their  proper  niche  among  tribes  of  culture 
more  or  less  resembling  their  own — men  of 
the  Stone  and  Bronze  Ages  and  the  en- 
'  trance  of  the  Iron  Age,  the  cave-dwellers  * 
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and  the  men  of  the  Scandinavian  shell-heapa, 
the  inonnd-builders  of  America,  and  m^ore 
modern  savage  tribes  taken  in  a  general 
view. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  descrip- 
tions and  drawings,  and  the  rows  of  flint- 
flakes  and  potsherds  in  mtiseum^  cannot  give 
to  these  old  tribes  the  tondb  of  real  human 
interest  that  is  gained  by  exploring  the  very 
places  where  th^  livea.  The  Swiss  lake- 
dwellers  were  but  savages  in  wooden  huts; 
but  we  can  stand  among  stumps  of  rude  posts 
in  a  mud-bank  or  a  peatt-bog,  ^nd  shape  to 
onreefves  the  liveliest  pictures  of  their  homes 
and  habits.  What  impressions  these  strange 
old  ^tes  leave  on  the  minds  of  observers  may 
perhaps  be  judged  from  the  following  notes 
of  a  recent  visit  to  the  place  of  one  the  most 
remarkable  lake-towns  m  Switzerland. 

Ott  the  railway  between  Ztlrich  and  Chtit 
there  is  a  little  station  called  Wetxikon,  k  a 
lowland  country  backed  by  the  Glarus  monu- 
tains,  but  itself  only  saved  from  flatness  ^>y 
the  undulating  hills  of  'Molasse*  near  by. 
A  short  drive  through  the  vill^e  of  Stegen 
ends  in  a  wide  stretcn  of  peat-moor,  with  the 
swampy  Hbtle  lake  of  Pl&ffikon  in  sight  a  few 
hundred  yards  further  on.  This  is  Roben- 
hausen,  the  site  of  a  lake  settlement  of  the 
Stone  Age,  some  three  acres  in  extent.  Not 
far  across  the  moor  we  come  among  places 
where  the  piles  are  standing  by  scores  in  li^ 
tie  sheets  of  water.  When  these  piles  were 
driven  they  were  in  the  lake  itself,  a  mile  or 
so  from  the  shore,  and  only  connected  with 
H  by  a  long  pier,  also  on  piles ;  but  since 
then,  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  peat  has  en- 
croached upon  the  water  and  pushed  back 
the  lake  to  a  sheet  of  half  its  former  extent, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  its  earlier  bario. 
In  these  spots,  however,  where  the  excava- 
tors have  cut  through  the  thin  layer  of  mould 
which  now  overlies  the  moor,  and  have  then 
removed  a  couple  of  yards  or  so  of  peat,  and 
the  water  has  flowed  in  and  filled  the  exca- 
vated space  to  half  its  depth,  thln^  facve 
been  restored  to  tfomethiog  like  ^cir  oi1||[i- 
nal  condition,  and  the  piles  again  statid  tn 
water  as  they  used  to  do  before  ihe  deserted 
village  was  finallyjeft  to  be  embedded  in  the 

f rowing  peat.  Piles  that  have  lately  been 
rawn  out  lie  about  in  heaps.  They  are 
posts  made  of  whole  trtmks  of  young  firs,  not 
even  barked  when  they  were  set  up,  though 
the  bark  has  now  often  gone;  they  lew 
fresh  and  almost  new,  aud  though  the  wood 
is  rotten,  the  end  of  each  pile,  rudely  diai^>- 

tbe  ordinary  arrangemmit  of  modem  ar^lBologuls, 
bat  we  have  grave  doubts  whether  there  iaaneb  an 
invariable  sequence  in  the  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron 
Ages,  especially  in  the  two  latter^  as  is  usoally 
supposed. 
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ened  for  drivlDg^  deep  into  the  mud,  atill 
sbows  every  scQop  of  the  stone  hatchet  with 
which  it  was  painfully  hacked  to  a  pdint. 
Bat  this  can  only  he  seen  while  the  piles  are 
fresh,  for  when  taken  away  to  be  put  in  col- 
lections they  have  the  troublesome  habit  of 
shrinking  to  a  sixth  of  their  size  while  drying, 
and  this  they  do  in  a  curious  way :  first  Uiere 
appeals  a  crack  lengthwise,  which  opens  out 
wr  by  d^y  into  a  wide  split  down  the  centre, 
till  the  sides  of  the  wound  at  last  fold  back 
towards  each  other,  like  a  book  opened  in 
the  middle  and  turned  back  more  than  wide- 
open.  In  this  state  they  are  distorted  out  of 
all  knowledge,  so  that  the  way  to  keep  the 
inopression  of  the  tool-marks  is  to  mi^e  a 
plaster-cast  from  the  pile  while  it  is  still  wet. 
THe  plates  in  Dr.  Keller's  book  give  an 
esccellent  notion  of  the  appearance  of  these 
patches  of  old  Robenhausen  restored,  for  a 
while  to  the  af^earance  of  still  recent  ruins, 
though  pnly  to  perish  by,  exposure  to  the 
air.  Among  the  piles  lies  everything  which 
could  hQ  saved  from  total  destruction  by  be- 
ing packed  in  the  peat  which  was  slowly 
f  rowing  and  enclosing  it  during  the  whole 
istory  of  the  place.  The  unhewn  trnnks  or 
hewn  hoards  of  the  platform  fell  In  if  they 
were  not  burnt,  and  He  there  still,  showing 
how  they  were  made  fast  above  to  the  tops 
of  the  piles  with  wooden  pins.  From  each 
hut  rubbish  and  lost  articles  were  dropped 
into  the  water,  till  the  remains  of  the  hnt 
itself  came  down  on  top.  This  natural  mu- 
seum forms  the  so-called  '  relic-bed,'  which  is 
umply  the  lower  level  of  peat  upon  the  lake- 
bottom.  Scoop  up  a  shovelful  of  it  and  ex- 
amine its  contents.  Lumps  of  a  kind  of 
soppy  clay  are  the  remains  of  the  *  compo,' 
as  a  builder  would  call  it,  with  which  the  plat- 
form was  thickly  plastered.  Bits  of  charcoal 
are  everywhere,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  ihey  came  from  the  fire-places  above,  for 
only  ashes  are  ever  thrown  away  from  a 
Yfood-fire;  they  must  always  indicate  the 
j-emains  of  wood-work  that  has  been  burnt 
down.  Sherds  of  pottery,  of  course  un- 
glazed,  but  of  toleraole  qnality,  come  np  in 
abundance ;  there  is  no  end  of  the  fish-scales 
and  nutshells ;  and  bones  are  found  by  tons, 
dexterously  broken  in  to  get  at  the  marrow. 
But  as  Herr  Messikomer  began  to  explore, 
foot  by  foot,  his  great  rubbish-field,  he  be- 
came aware  that  these  thipgs  are  not  mixed 
iadiseriminately.  The  contents  of  each 
dwelling  lie  under  it :  here  was  a  granary, 
and  it  was  full  of  corn  when  it  was  burnt 
down,  for  the  charred  grains  of  barley  may 
be  scooped  up  by  handfuls,  and  if  you  are 
fortunate  you  may  even  secure  perfect  ears 
with  the  beard  on ;  and  here  was  a  flax-store, 
for  there  is  the  flax  in  hanks  of  spun  thread, 


and  in  cords,  nets,  and  plaited  or  woven 
cloth,  and  hard  by  are  numbers  of  the 
earthenware  cones  which  served  for  the 
weaver^  loom-weights.  It  used  to  be 
thought  that  the  lake-dwellers  must  have 
kept  their  cows  and  pigs,  sheep  and  goats,  in 
secure  pens  on  shore ;  but  here  it  was  clearly 
made  out,  for  the  first  time,  that  "^e  cattle 
were  kept  out  in  the  lake,  for  their  stalls  are 
marked  among  the  huts  by  the  mass  of  sta- 
ble-refuse, and  there  is  even  some  reason  to 
think  that  the  natives  gathered  it  into  man- 
ure-heaps to  carry  to  their  fields.  In  one 
spot  the  places  and  sizes  of  six  separate  huts 
were  marked  out,  not  by  the  posts  or  siding- 
boards  of  the  huts  themselves — ^for  these 
were  no  longer  to  be  distingufehed — but  by 
flnding  in  each  of  six  places,  at  equal  dis- 
tances, a  set  of  remains  evidentiy  belonging 
to  a  separate  establishment,  namely,  the 
great  stones  used  for  a  hearth,  a  heap  of  com 
and  a  mealing-stone  to  grind  it  on,  a  store 
of  flax  with  bits  of  made  cloth,  and  the 
clay-weights  which  were  all  that  remained 
of  the  simple  loom.  To  map  out  the  settle- 
ment in  tnis  way  is,  of  course,  a  task  re- 
quiring endless  care  and  patience ;  but 
Kobenliausen  has  been  very  fortunate  in  its 
proprietor  and  explorer.  For  the  last  ten 
years  since  he  discovered  the  place,  almost 
as  soon  as  lake  dwellings  were  thought  of, 
Herr  Messikomer  has  been  excavating,  pre- 
serving specimens,  trying  experiments  to 
realise  the  savage  arts  of  the  former  owners 
of  his  estate— qualifying  himself,  in  fact,  for 
life  in  a  primaeval  Stone  Age.  It  must  really 
have  been  a  shock  to  him  when  he  had  the 
misfortune  of  finding  certain  earthen  cruci- 
bles, with  Ipmps  of  melted  bronze  in  them, 
which  showed  that  even  at  Robenhausen 
primitive  simplicity  had  not  held  ont  quite 
to  the  end.  But  no  bronze  implement  has 
been  found,  so  that  while  these  melting-pots 
clearly  show  the  first  appearance  of  an  Age 
of  Bronze,  it  may,  at  least,  be  argued  that 
the  settlement  scarcely  survived  the  intru- 
sion. 

As  far  as  top<^aphy  and  other  material 
details  go,  the  history  of  the  place  may  be 
nmde  out  with  the  most  eurious  accuracy. 
Herr  Messikomer,  excavating  at  the  edge  of 
the  Aa  Brook  Canal,  found  a  state  of  things 
which  at  first  puzzled  him  extremely.  Below 
three  feet  of  peat  he  came  upon  the  remains 
of  the  earthen  flooring  of  the  lake^latform, 
with  bits  of  cloth,  charred  apples,  and  such 
things,  among  it;  but  below  this  the  peat 
began  again,  and  lay  for  two  or  three  feet 
above  another  bed  of  flooring  and  remains. 
At  last  he  came  upon  a  clear  section  farther 
on,  and  found  evidence  of  three  settlements 
one  above  another.    The  first  settlers  had 
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driven  piles  in  the  Bbell-marl  of  the  lake- 
bottom  ;  but  before  very  long  tbeir  village 
was  burnt  down,  leaving  a  bed  of  bits  of 
charcoal,  mixed  with  grains  of  wheat  and 
barley,  bits  of  thread  and  cloth  and  fishing- 
nets,  all  charred  likewise  by  the  fire,  and 
thus  in  beautiful  preservation  for  antiquarian 
purposes.  The  inhabitants  set  to  work 
again,  drove  piles  iu  great  numbers,  and 
lived  long  enough  in  their  new  huts  for  a 
bed  of  peat,  three  feet  thick,  to  grow  up  be- 
neath them,  full  of  meat-bones  and  pot-sherds. 
Then  a  destruction  like  the  first  took  place, 
and  the  charred  heads  of  the  piles  remain  to 
'show  how  the  settlement  was  burnt  to  the 
water's  edge,  while  again  the  layer  of  char- 
coal, with  the  usual  relics  of  corn  and  fruit, 
cloth  and  implements,  mark  the  extent  of  the 
burnt  village.  When  it  was  renewed  for  the 
third  time,  the  builders  had  left  ofi"  nsin^ 
stems  of  fir-trees  for  their  piles,  and  had 
taken  to  splitting  oak- trunks  instead  ;  and 
such  a  depth  of  mixed  peat  and  rubbish  had 
accumulated  on  the  spot  since  the  days  of 
the  first  inhabitants,  that  the^  last  ones  sim- 
ply drove  their  piles  far  enough  into  it,  not 
reaching  the  ground  of  the  lake  at  all.  This 
new  settlement  only  covered  a  part  of  the  old 
site;  but  it  was  long  inhabited,  and,  unlike 
the  others,  it  was  not  burnt  down.  It  seems, 
indeed,  that  the  peat  had  at  last  grown  so 
high  that  the  lake  became  a  mere  bog,  and 
the  settlers  abandoned  their  homes.  The 
peat  grew  till  it  reached  the  top  of  the  water, 
And  smce  then  the  decaying  marsh-plants  and 
the  dust  have  accumulated  into  the  half-foot 
of  mould  which  covers  the  whole  peatrfield. 
This  part  is  now  cut  for  fuel,  and  m  having 
it  dug  in  places  beyond  the  limits  of  the  set- 
tlement, which  were  then  opefi  lake,  Herr 
Mcssikomer  made  one  of  the  most  curious  of 
his  many  acute  inferences  as  to  the  history 
of  his  lake-men.  In  examining  the  peats 
laid  out  to  dry,  it  is  seen  that  a  distinct  strip 
of  bog,  a  few  hundred  yards  wide,  running 
north  from  the  settlement,  is  full  of  bits  of 
charcoal ;  but  on  both  sides  of  the  strip 
there  is  none.  Now,  the  deadliest  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  to  a  Swiss  village  is 
still,  as  of  old,  a  fire  which  happens  when 
the  furious  south  wind,  called  the  Fdhnwind, 
blows.  There  is  little  help  against  the  con- 
flagration then,  and  hardly  a  town  in  central 
Switzerland  has  not  at  one  time  or  another 
been  thus  devastated  or  utterly  destroyed. 
When  ancient  Robeuhausen  was  burnt — 
whether  the  first  or  the  second  time  we  do 
not  know — the  track  of  the  fierce  south  wind 
that  swept  the  flames  from  hut  to  hut  is  still 
marked  by  the  shower  of  embers  which  it 
carried  along  northward  and  dropped  into 
the  muddy  lake. 


Elsewhere  in  Switzerland,  in  places  at,  tl^e 
edge  of  the  great  lakes^  where  no  peat  grows, 
the  alluvial  mud  deposited  in  the  quiet  bays 
chosen  by  the  old  settlers  often  imbeds  the 
remains  of  their  villages.  It  was  so  at  Meil- 
en,  where  the  first  discovery  of  them  va» 
made  in  excavating  the  deep  mud-flats; 
aud  in  other  places,  where  the  deposit  is 
shallower,  the  dredging-raachine  travelling 
over  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  lakes  stilt 
brings  up  remains  in  great  quantities,  though 
unfortunately  much  damaged  in  the  process. 
On  such  ground  the  antiquary  worka  with 
gentler  means,  dragging  a  toothed  scraper 
from  his  boat,  and  bringing  up  the  mud  in 
scoops.  Where  scarcely  any  geographical 
change  has  happened  since  the  time  when 
the  settlements  were  inhabited,  in  many 
places  —  in  the  lake  of  Geneva,  for  instance 
—  the  remains  of  the  piles  u^  be  still  dis- 
cerned under  water,  standing,  as  they  always 
stood,  and  sometimes  still  five  or  six  feet  high 
from  the  ground.  Among  these  piles,  strange 
to  say,  there  lie  bones  and  potsherds,  and  wca- 
pons  on  the  lake-bottom,  just  as  they  were 
dropped  so  many  centuries  ago,  and  the  anti- 
quary, paddling  slowly  above  the  sites  of 
such  villages,  sees  his  specimens  lying  and 
picks  them  up  with  a  pair  of  tongs  made  to 
work  with  a  cord  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole. 
How  quiet  has  been  their  resting-place  for 
ages,  we  may  judge  from  M,  Troyon's 
finding  in  pne  place  a  ^roup  of  earthenware 
fragments  and  putting  uiem  together  into  a 
large  and  complete  vase,  and  in  another  se- 
curing a  pair  of  bronze  bracelets  at  one  haul 
of  the  dredge  —  one  greenish  and  incrusted 
from  having  lain  on  the  lake  bottom  in  full 
sight  from  boats  ever  since  it  was  dropped, 
the  other  having  sunk  far  enough  into  the 
mud  to  have  remained  as  fresh  as  if  but  jost 
out  of  the  casting-mould.  It  was  formerly 
held  a  doubtful  point  whether  the  primitive 
.dwellings  were  really  built  standing  in  the 
water,  or  whether  they  were  not  ra^r  huts 
baiR  on  the  low  lake-banks,,  and  protected  by 
pile-dams  from  the  flood.  But  it  is  now 
quite  clear  that  the  bnts  certainly  stood  on 
platforms  on  piles  in  the  water,  so  that  the 
accumulating  peat  or  mud  received  all  that 
dropped  from  them,  generation  after  gener- 
ation. At  Wan^en,  on  the  lake  of  Constance, 
when  the  water  is  low,  we  can  now  walk  dry- 
shod  to  the  furthest  piles  of  the  old  settle- 
ment ;  but  this  is  because  the  mould,  sand, 
and  gravel  have  accumulated  over  the  spot 
since  it  was  founded,  so  that  even  when  the 
water  is  high,  part  of  the  village  is  now  on 
shore.  But  there  has  been  no  general  shift- 
ing of  level  in  the  lakes  of  Switzerland  sinee 
the  time  of  the  lake-men,  and  often  things 
are  just  as  they  were.    It  is  so  at  Merges, 
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Where  the  piles  of  a  considerable  setUemtot 
are  to  be  seen  aome  500  feet  from  the  shore, 
and  8  or  10  feet  below  low -water  mark: 
among  them  liesomeof  the  old  timbers,  aod  a 
ddg-out  canoe  was  to  be  seen  half-buried  in  the 
mud.  If  the  townspeople  would  only  baiid 
these  a  gronp  of  fisherman's  hats  on  piles, 
such  as  actually  stood  in  the  last  century  in 
the  Limnat  which .  flows  into  the  lake  of 
Ziirich,  we  shoald  have  the  old  Morges  set- 
tlement at  once  restored  to  something  of  its 
pristine  appearance. 

Id  these  old  hut-platforms  we  see  before  us 
the. rude  and  early  type  of  structures  in  com- 
mon use  in  our  wooden  piers  and  bridges,  in  the 
{Mle-built  booses  of  the  Low  Countries,  or  of  the 
dismal  flats  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  where  the 
inhabhants  cross  to  their  ontbaiidings  on  pile- 
bridges,  and  talk  of  the  '  high  land  *  when 
they  mean  a  mud-l>ank  four  feet  above  high- 
water  mark.  But  the  lacustrine  dwellings 
of  early  Europe  show  also  types  of  two  other 
cooatructions  still  carried  on  in  modern  times. 
One  of  theses  is  the  fascine-work  used  so  suc- 
cessfully by  Stephenson  in  making  his  rail- 
way across  the  quaking  Chat  Moss  by  laying 
brushwood  and  faggots,  and,  as  the  bog  swal- 
lowed feliem  up,  laying  vet  more  and  more, 
till  at  last  they  bore  their  load.  Under  simi- 
lar circumstances  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  little  swampy  Moosseedor^  near  Berne, 
appear  to  have  made  their  communication 
with  the  shore  by  a  road  of  piled  faggots, 
whose  trace  is  still  marked  by  the  remains 
of  cross  branches  Ijing  in  the  peat.  Bnt 
they  sometimes  earned  out  the  same  idea  on 
a  large  scale,  and  this  in  early  Stone  Ago 
times.  At  Niederwy],  nearPrauenfeld*  there 
have  been  found  the  wonderfully  perfect 
ruins  of  an  island  of  timber  and  faggots,  built 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  little  lK>ggy  lake, 
since  grown  into  a  peat-moor.  The  common 
nile-oonstruction  would  not  have  answered 
nere,  for  the  piles  would  have  given  side- 
ways, or  quite  sunk  in  the  soft,  swampy 
ground,  tinder  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  huts ; 
and  they  were  therefore  only  driven  in  small 
numbers  to  serve  as  a  framework  and  bind- 
ing for  beds  of  sticks  and  brushwood,  which 
were  sunk  into  their  places  by  layers  of  sand 
and  gravel  laid  on  the  top  of  each ;  and  thus 
the  wooden  and  earthen  layers  alternated 
throughout  the  pile  to  the  surface  of  the 
water.  On  this  artificial  island  the  builders 
firamed  a  solid  structure  of  logs,  and  covered 
the  whole  with  a,  rude  board-platform.  On 
this  platform  stood  the  htits,  and  the  stumps 
of  the  side^posts  wore  found,  with  even  the 
skirtiog-boards  which  formed  the  lowest  part 
of  the  side  walls.  No  doubt  we  have  in  the 
drawings  of  this  platform,  as  it  first  came  to 
Ug^ti  a  representation  of  what  the  ordinary 


pkitlbrtns  on  piles  would  have  looked  like. 
The  thick  earthen  floor,  laid  to  keep  out  the 
damp,  was  stiH  Ih^  and  even  the  very 
hearth^touea  were  ia  iheir  places  on  the 
ground-floor  of  the  huts  as  when  they  were 
deserted.  These  fascine-settlements  were  not 
so  cooniipn  as  those  supported  on  piles ;  in 
&ct,  though  suited  to  the  peculiar  eircum- 
stanoes  of  a  small  and  swampy  pool,  they 
would  not  have  stood  against  the  stormy  Waves 
of  a  great  lake,  which  would  have  swept 
away  their  solid  woodworic  while  passing 
harmlessly  through  dpen  lines  of  piles. 

It  is  out  in  wider  lakes  that  we  find  the 
ancient  builders  constructing  tiiemselves  set- 
tlements which  correspond  to  our  modern 
breakwaters,  such  as  those  of  Poi:tland  Har- 
bour or  Falmouth  Docks.  Thej  drove  piles 
iQ  the  lake«^bottoBi,  and  then  proceeded  to 
drop  heavy  stones  among  them  from  boats 
or  rafts,  till  the  piles  stood  firmly  embedded 
in  a  solid  stone  island.  They  probably 
found  it  easier  to  raise  the  bottom  round 
the  piles,  than  to  drive  the  piles  into  the 
bottom.  Such  stooe-hillocks  under  watbr  are 
not  uncommon  in  Switzerland,  and  the  fisher- 
men call  them  Steinbergs.  There  is  a  fiiie 
one  in  the  Bieler-see,  which  lies  seven  or 
eight  feet  under  water,  covering  two  or  three 
acres  of  ground  ;  and  the  piles  are  still  to 
be  seen  projecting  from  it  Of  course  such 
a  vast  structure  as  this  dould  not  pass  un- 
noticed;  but  Roman  remains  are  found  not 
far  off,  and  till  the  Swiss  antiquaries  be- 
came alive  to  the  existence  of  their  ancient 
hike*men,  these  piles  were  thought  to  be- 
long to  some  Roman  work.  Bnt  the  place 
is,  m  fact,,  an  immense  Bronze-Age  scttle- 
menty  full  of  most  interesting  remains.  The 
stones  which  form  the  great  mound  are  wa- 
ter-worn boulders  of  quartz  and  granite, 
brought  with  great  labour  from  the  heights 
above  Nidaa,  while  at  St.  Peter's  Island,  a  lit- 
tle way  off,  where  there  is  another  Steinberg, 
a  canoe  fifly  feet  long  and  three  <^  foxif  feet 
wide,  hollowed  frotn  a  ringlb  trunk,  was  found 
at  the  bottom,  freighted  with  Stones  for  bank- 
ing up  the  piles;  no  doubt  it  had  been 
overloaded  and  had  sunk  there.  In  the  lake 
of  Neufch&tel  is  another  Steinberg,  that  ^f 
Marin,  which  contains  in  vast  quantities  the 
relics  of  an  Iron-Age  settlement:  such  as 
above  fifty  iron  swords,  some  with  their 
sheaths,  iron  lance-heads,  shield-plates,  hatch- 
ets and  clasps  in  profbsion,  and  even  a  linch- 
pin and  a  conple  o^  snafSe-bits. 

From  such  Swiss  constructions  as  these  we 
pass  naturally  to  the  stockaded  islands  of 
Scotland.  The  cranaogs  proper,  as  Mr.  Stu- 
art calls  them  in  bis  account  contributed  to 
Mr.  Lee's  work,  combine  in  a  very  curious 
way  bot|i  the  Swiss  types,  the  feiscine-island 
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and  the  Ateinberg.  A  doolje  enclotove  <X 
piles  of  joong  oak-trees  was  set  up  in  the  Uko- 
bed  ;  the  outer  palisade  to  serve  as  breakwar 
teraod  fordfication,  the  loner  to  iotm  the 
wall  of  the  artificial  island,  which  was  made 
by  sinking  logs  in  the  bed  oftheJ^e,  and 
heaping  on  the  wood  a  mass  of  ear^  aad 
stones.  Bat  the  gronp  of  crannogs  off  Loeh 
Dowalton  in  Wigtonsfaire,  whou  left  exposed 
by  the  drainage  of  the  lake,  proved  to  be«ven 
more  exactly  like  the  £ucine-islaads  of  Nied- 
erwyl  and  Wanwyl,  for  theor  sorface  of  stones 
rested  on  layers  of  bmshwood,  logs,  and 
stones,  down  to  the  lowest  stratum  of  fern 
spread  on  the  bottom  of  the  lodi.  In  Ireland 
and  Scotland  together  there  are  near  a  hun- 
dred crannogs  known,  but  in  the  Irish  ones  it 
was  nenal  to  take  advantage  of  a  natural  isl- 
and, and  to  complete  it  by  palisades  and 
heaps  of  stones  into  a  strong  and  habitable 
fortress. 

What  were  the  motives  that  have  induced 
men  in  so  many  different  places  to  go  out 
and  build  their  damp  and  ineoavenient 
abodes  tn  lakes!  It  is  obvious  4hat  the 
main  reason  which  accounts  for  the  existence 
in  houses  on  piles  all  over  the  world  does  not 
hold  here.  The  ancient  Swiss  were  not 
driven  by  floods  to  build  their  huts  on  high 
scaffolds,  like  the  Ouaranis  of  the  Orinoco, 
whose  fires  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  saw  gleaming 
high  up  among  the  trees,  or  like  the  Bur- 
mese, through  whose  bamlets  the  traveller  in 
the  rainy  season  passes  in  his  boat.  Again, 
it  was  held  for  years,  and  by  some  of  the 
ablest  archffiologists,  that  fear  of  wild  beasts 
was  one  reason  which  drove  the  old  inhabi- 
tanto  to  live  out  in  the  lake  ;  but  tbo  no- 
tion is  untenable.^  The  lake-dwellets  be- 
long to  a  comparatively  recent  period  in  £u- 
Tope  :  the  mammoth,  the  caee-tiger,  and  the 
hysBua,  were  no  longer  in  the  land,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  earlier  and  ruder  cave-men. 
fnieir  wild  beasts  were  onlv  the  bear,  the 
wolf,  and  the  fox,  tiiongh  no  doubt  the 
country  swanned  with  these.  Bat  the  no- 
tion of  fQop\e  living  in  the  water  to  be  out  of 
tile  way  of  bears  or  wolves,  is  an  undeserved 
slur  upon  the  lowest  savage.  A  bear  is,  in- 
deed, an  ugly  antagonist,  espedaHy  to  hunt- 
ers whose  best  weapons  are  but  stone-pointed 
spears  and  arrows  ;  yet  though  aavages  may 


*  We  should  have  roundly  asserted  sndi  a  thing 
to  be  out  of  the  question  aoywliere,  had  it  not 
been  fbr  recolleoting  aiemaik  of  one  Gaspare  Balbi, 
a  Venetian  jeweller,  who  was  in  Pegu  in  1688, 
Who  accounts  for  the  houses  on  piles  as  for  safety 
from  tigers.  Tet  even  here  the  real  motive  was 
very  hkelj  the  annual  inondation  of  the  conntry. 
Bespectitig  the  pfle-dweHin^i  of  Lake  liaraeajbo  in 
Sonth  America,  the  remarkable  statement  has  been 
made  that  the  Indians  resort  to  this  aguatio  life 
to  escape  the  mos  qaitoa,  whidi  in£B8t  the  shores. 


shrink  from  even  mentioning  his  dMsded 
name,  call  him  ^  Grandpapa  °  to  propitiate 
him,  ask  pardon  of  his  deaa  carcase,  or  evm 
pnt  the  pipe  of  peace  into  its  month  to  en- 
gage it  to  take  no  vengeance^  nerartheleisbe' 
tween  hunger  and  hatred  they  get  the  better 
of  their  fears,  and  kill  their  bears  and  «at 
them.  The  enemies  against  whom  the  lake 
settlements  were  built  as  fisstaessea  were  not 
bears,  but  men. 

Though  the  arts  of  fortification  and  siege 
have  now  taken  up  means  ao  much  more 
effective  than  in  past  times,  we  can  see  that 
in  old  days  such  fortresses  as  the  *  Moat^  at 
Eyteham,  which  waa  built  in  Edward  the 
Sccond^s  tinoe,  with  its  walls  rising  sheer 
from  the  water,  or  Leeds  Castle,  on  its  three 
little  lake  islands  joined  by  draw-bridg«6, 
must  have  been  places  of  ^reat  strenffth.  So 
the  stockaded  islands  of  the  Irish  lakeswere 
the  ordinary  strongholds  of  tho  country  from 
old  up  to  almost  modem  times.  Thns,  to 
quote  but  one  of  many  records,  even  is 
1567  the  official  report  of  one  Thomas  Phet- 
tiplace  describes  0  Neil  as  not  trusting  to  his 
castles  for  safety,  for  'that  fortification  which 
he  only  dependeth  upon  is  in  aartin  fiireih- 
water  loghes  in  his  country,  which  (torn  the 
sea  there  come  neither  ship  nor  boat  to  ap- 
proach them,  .  .  •  •  which  ialaacs 
hath  i^  wars  to  fore  been  attempted,  tod  now 
of  late  again  by  the  Lord  Deputy  there,  Sir 
Harry  Sydney,  which,  for  want  of  means  for 
safe  conduct  upon  the  water  it  hath  not  pre- 
vailed.' Convenience  of  fishing  and  boating 
has,  no  doubt^  in  some  cases  induced  peeple 
to  build  houses  in  the  water ;  but^  on  the 
whole,  the  evidence  as  to  lake  settlementseoo- 
verges  to  the  opinion  that  safety  from  enemies 
was  their  mam  motive.  Captain  BartoD^i 
Iso  took  to  the  lagoon  to  be  safe  from  the  King 
of  Dahon»e.  Even  in  1810,  the  Datch  in 
the  East  ladies  were  hard  put  to  it  to  tap- 
press  the  rebellion  of  the  naUve  lake^own 
of  Tondano;  they  were  obliged  to  hnil^ 
boats  to  carry  cannon  to  reduce  the  phic^i 
and,  having  succeeded,  they  never  allowed  eo 
dangerous  a  fiistnees  to  be  rebuilt.  Uow 
strong  the  ancient  Prasian  pile- villages  wei^> 
comes  out  very  curiously  in  a  remark  of 
HerodotuS)  who  mentions  in  quite  an  inri- 
deatal  way  that  when  Darius  sent  his  Gen- 
eral Megabvzus  to  oarrv  off  the  Paeoniaasi  ^^ 
reached  Lake  Prasias,  but  the  dweHen  ta  the 
lake  settlements  there  were  am<H)g  the  trihes 
w)iom  he  failed  to  subdue. 

Thus,  too,  security  from  attaek  was  cleai^y 
the  motive  of  the  Swiss  lake-men  of  Bob^ 
hausen  in  driving  their  herds  to  staUes^D 
the  lake,  along  a  mile  or  more  of  pier  froffl 
the  pasture-finds  of  Kempteo.  Ag»iflfi^ 
enemies  assailing  them  with  speavft  tm  ^^' 
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rotPB  from  boatA  aod  mfts  at  a  diiAaiicc^  imd 
iNMB  storming  patties  clami^ering-  up  -fchoir 
B^mfkMBy  tiieir  pontton  was  very  strong,  ^t 
it  i»o«ild  be  iptsi'sstiti^  to  asMrtain  ^flMftsr, 
¥ht  ao  many  stfvags  triiMs^  tbo  oariy  Swiss 
had  hit  upon  Ibe  wrme  of  setting  a  Mcffsd 
^ittage  in  ftunos  Irofen  A-distaBeo  with  fli^rts 
of  flte^aveKm  or  arrom.  .Against  such  an 
attack  ths  besi^^  srooid  hwt  had.  litllo 
obaAce  when  -the  idvuden^  boMs  srere  onee 
in  iMMttbefs  in  Aio  Ube  erotnd  tbem ;  sad 
very  Hkely  iSke  oonftLgvations,  which  we  know 
aooAan  deva^tSd  Ae  setftlements  bn^  with 
sadt  painfol  perssraraifcAsv  fwisfe  fk^nentiy 
the  tsotk  of  hostila  hattda.  M.  Le  Hon,  m- 
•lead  df  ^eprodneing  Dr.  Keller's  ideal  ve- 
atorationof  aSwiss  Mob  Tiikge  in  peaoefbl 
oaevpatiof^  has  ehesen  lor  a  ^sensational' 
^BtMpieoe  to  his  work  on  < Fossil  Man'  the 
ttoateot  of  a  eoafbgratiottin  the  aiMst  of  a 
raging  tenar|}e9t»  with  the  wretohed  tiaHves 
plonffing  headk>»g  into  the  lake,  or  eseaphig 
in  tneir  tcanoes.  On  tbe  wMe^  ini  prefer 
the  quieter  pietmres^  which  show  the  nativee 
at  tlMir  e^ery-day  work,  Ashing,  paddling  in 
da^-cmt  oanoesy  or  Innging  out  their  neta. 
fiNieh  drawings  give  great  r^iHty  to  onr  ideas 
of  Swiss  lake-raen,  while  ahnoet'  al)  their 
details  barer  some  sort  of  evicbnee  to  rest  on, 
eioept,  perhaps,  the  circular  hots  which  are 
afefll  sometimes  represented.  M.  Troyon  oiev- 
arly  oidcnlated  the  Atspe  and  size  of  these 
supposed  circular  hnti,  from  the  cnrvatnre  of 
the  bits  of  clay^f^ksterii^  which  had  fhllen 
into  tike  water,  baked  to  brick  when  the  wat- 
tled huts  werd  burnt  down.  But  bis  ingeni- 
ous ailment  has  come  to  nothhig  on  (^dser 
exattitnation  of  these  irt ^taHymirped  f^- 
aasttls,  and  it  isuaderfaldngHie  eon^tmctire 
skitt  of  ^e  lake-dwellers  to  suppose  them 
wasting  a  coemdendde  fhletiott  df  the  pkt- 
§arm^pMe  acquired  wi^  trash  enormous 
labour,  by  building  circular  huts  on  it  instead 
«f  the  obloi^  ones  vsoal  ^sewhsre,  and  of 
wbidi  resMuns  nre  actually  famfd  at  Kie- 
•derwyL 

We  have  seen  that  mavf  lafae'setttemetita, 
saeh  as  l^ose  now  actually  inhabflefl  in  the 
Sastern  Archipelago  or  in  Dohome,  the  we- 
diseral  ones  of  Ireland  or  Syria,  and  the  more 
aiaeiedt  ones  still  of  Lake '  Pinsias,  come 
within  the  range  of  written  history.  Bnt  no 
history  mentions  the  Swiss  hike  dwellings; 
they  were  utterly  fbrgetteo  by  the  people  who 
ha^e  siaoe  lived  on  the  shore  bird  by  and 
paddled  day  by  day  over  -their  sites.  "There 
w»  indeed  a  paragraph  in  oir  newspapers 
three  or  iowr  years  ago^  in  whi(%  a  traveller 
dedared  that  he  bad  found  on  tbe  soq^  side 
of  the  lake  of  Oeneva  a  real  tradition  that 
people  here  once  Hved  in  villages  out  in  the 
Hihe.     Bet  storiet  in  ihe  form  of  tradttioa 


are  hopelessly  vitiated  when  they  embodjr, 
as  this  does,  the  results  of  modern  scientinc 
'OfSnion.  If  science  had  accepted  tihe  theory 
«nope«md^  in  ^e  early  days  of  the  lake- 
investfgtrtions,  that  the  piles  were  the  remains 
if  ^reat  bearer-Tillages,  the  fishermen  of 
Thonon  and  Evian  might  have  *been  now  tell- 
ing as  matter  of  history  legends  of  these 
gigantic  beavers,  and  pointing  in  confirma- 
tion to  the  supposed  remains  of  their  dams 
Btifl  standing  in  the  water.  Unless  a  tradi- 
tion of  lake  settlements  can  be  proved  to  have 
exkted  before  1858,  the  time  when  the  news 
of  the  discovered  lake  dwellings  spread 
Aroughout  Switzerland,  we  must  continue  to 
believe  that  they  were  utterly  forgotten  up 
to  the  time  when  the  antiquaries  succeeded 
in  re-constrtieting  something  of  their  annals. 
These  at  least  touch  histoiy  at  their  nearer 
end,  for  the  latest  Iron-Age  villages  corte 
down  to  the  Gallo-Roman  period.  Backward 
from  this  they  extend,  we  know  not  how  far, 
into  a  dark  and  distant  past  Their  race, 
and  the  dates  of  their  occupation,  cannbt 
yet  be  made  out  with  any  approach  to  cer- 
tainty ;  yet  we  find  among  the  ruins  of  their 
homes  the  materials  for  determining  much  of 
the  history  of  their  culture.  It  will  be  best 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  this  interesting 
series  of  Ihcts  and  arguments,  before  con- 
cluding with  such  few  and  doubting  remarks 
as  may  be  made  on  their  place  among  Euro- 
pean tribes,  and  their  date  in  the  calendar  of 
history. 

By  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  problem 
whether  or  not  human  civilization  is  to  bo 
considered  a  product  of  gradual  development 
upward  fk-om  an  early  savage  state  of  man- 
kind, it  will  be  seen  as  a  highly  important 
fhct  that  the  history  of  the  Swiss  lake-dwel- 
lers is  the  history  of  a  gradual  development 
in  civiliaation.  They  make  their  first  appeafr- 
thoroughly  in  the  Stone-Age  as  fte 
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South  Sea  Islanders  who'  planted  the  iron 
nails  in  expectation  of  reaping  a  crop  of  these 
valuable  vegetables.  At  Wangen,  or  Moos- 
seedorf,  or  the  fescine^latform  of  Wauwyl, 
tiM»re  has  not  been  found  among  the  thou- 
sands of  stone  hatchets,  knives,  and  arrow- 
heads, any  trace  of  metal.  They  must  have 
lived  for  centuries  in  such  places  as  these, 
with  onfy  implements  of  stone,  horn  and  bone, 
and  even  these  often  of  lower  quality  than 
Siuoh  as  are  found  among  the  modem  Maoris 
or  Carlbs.  They  used  the  ordinary  stone- 
flake  knives,  leather-scrapers,  spears,  arrow- 
heads, and  celtB,  of  savages  all  over  the  world ; 
at  Robenhausen  the  stone  hatchet-blade  has 
even  been  found  in  its  hole  in  the  very  wooden 
club  which  served  as  its  handle,  and  at 
Mooaseedorf  the  liUle  jagged  stone  snw  was 
picked  up  in  the  worm<^aten  wooden  back^ 
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bj  which  it  was  held.  We  koow  to  what 
immense  distances  the  ludia&s  of  Nofih 
America  carried  their  red  pipe-stooei  bow 
the  shells  of  the  great  tropical  JPynda  pet* 
verm  were  conveyed  two  tnoosand  mike  to 
Lake  Superior,  how  even  in  Australia  the 
special  products  of  each  distridi  pipe*clav 
and  red  ochre,  drinking  cops  aad  eoakatoo  s 
feathers,  and  especially  'a  modi-esteeiaed 
kind  of  flint  from  the  North,'  are  cosYeyed 
hj  barter  from  tribe  to  tribe  ob  the  YBst  eoo- 
tioent.^  Thus  it  need  not  in  the  least  tor* 
prise  us  that  the  lake^lwcllers  seam  to  hare 

fot their  best  flint  from  France  <»*  Gertaafty ; 
Dt  it  is  more  remarkable  that  celts  of  the 
beautiful  green  stone  known  as  nephrite  aeMa 
to  have  been  brought  to  them  from  the  East 
With  bows  and  arrows,  clubs  and  javelins, 
they  killed  the  bear,  the  wolf^  the  aofocba 
or  bison,  and  the  now  Bitinot  urus  (Bo$  pri* 
migentuB) ;  and  they  hunted  ati^  wild 
boars,  beavers,  and  smaller  aoiitmla,  in  aooh 
Tast  numbers  that  game  mi^st  haye  bee*  a 
main  item  of  their  food.  Like  the  New  Zealand* 
ers  and  many  other  modern  savages^  th^  lake- 
dwellers  were  a^iculturists,  and  their  rsde 
instruments  of  stick  or  stag's-hom  are  savage 
enough.  They  cultivated  wheat  and  barl^, 
and  we  still  find  the  grain  in  heaps,  U  well 
as  the  sandstone  slabs  and  pounders  with 
which  it  was  crushed  into  meal,  the  flat 
stones  on  which  the  dough  was  baked^  aad 
even  the  very  cakes  of  bread  themselves. 
But  they  were  herdsmen  as  well  as  tillers  of 
the  ground,  and  to  match  this  combination 
we  must  look  to  other  than  Now  World  or 
South  Sea  Island  tribes.  Perhaps  of  all  peo- 
ple whom  we  know  of  direct  knowledge, 
the  Gaunches  of  the. Canary  Islands  most 
nearly  represent  the  satne  stage  of  civiliaar 
tioB  ;  these  islanders  were  fonnd  in  the  fomr- 
leenth  century  making  hatchets,  knives, 
lancets  and  spear-heads  of  obsidian,  and  as^es 
of  green  jasper ;  keeping  sheep,  goats  a»d 
pigs,  hoeing  their  barley- fields  with  Ktioks 
pointed  with  goatVhopns;  dressing  Uiem- 
selves  in  skins  and  woven  cloth,  sewiag  their 
sinew-thread  with  needles  of  bone,  making 
mats  and  earthen  cooki&gf>ots,  catching  thoir 
fish  with  hooks  of  horn  and  Beta  of  rush. 
Such  was  the  eariy  Swiss  lake-trib^ 

When,  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Span- 
ish invaders  first  made  their  way  to  Meauoo, 
they  found  that  the  builders  of  that  wonder- 
ful city,  skilful  as  they  were  in  the  jndostfial 
arts,  yet  used  stone  hatchets,  cemented  rows 
of  sharp  obsidian  teeth  into  their  war-dabs, 
pointed  their  spears  and  arrows  with  thecame 
mineral,    and   even  had  thesisdvea  diaved 

♦  A.  J<  Oldfleld,  *The  Aborigines  of  Australia,' 
tn  *  TratuMMstkms  oC  the  Et&mologicid  8odeiy/  vol 
ffi.  (lee^)  p.  369. 


with  beantifally  regular  flakes  of  it,  such  as 
Bi«y  novr  foe  seen  ^n  otir  museatss  looUtt^ 
Hke  fluted  atrips  •!  ^tl<»^las6.    Bat  tbottgh 
Q^ag  Uieae-MMge^  instHnneiits,  the  aneietit 
Mezi^mfl  had  leaml,  'we  have  no' idea  !iow, 
to  DMiko  that  alloy  of  oc^per  and  tin  whtdi 
we  call  broaae.    Of  this  tiiey  made  tb«lr 
hatcbet-^^ladeft'in  sneh  qvaatiti^  that  Berna! 
Dlax  and  hia  xdmpMrio^  thinking  tiiaTthe 
bright  aetal  was  g^d,  set  to  baiteriifg  co» 
kmted  beada  with  t^  na^ea  for  theai,  tnA 
in  three  days  got  six  hirodred  before  they 
fbaod  oattheir  taisteke.    The  Mexicans  had 
in  faot  entered  what  arohseologists  calf  the 
Bronce  Age,  and  at  a  certain  period  of  ^Mlhr 
hifltory  the  Swiss  lake^tttbes  did  the  same. 
Of  coarse  they'  eonat  havr  obtained  not  Miy 
tiieir  kaowledge  of  ^i«  netal  bat  the  meiCal 
itself  ftmi  abroad,  bat  l^ey  melted  it  in  their 
(mn  foimdrica,  of  which  there  waa,  fer  in- 
ataiaoe,  a  ceasidevable  ooe  at  Morges.    Tlie 
oeii^Mr  aad  the  tin  have  been  fbond  separate, 
ftod  there  eaear  eruoihles  with   reBaaSas  of 
metal,  naonlds  for  castiog  oelts,*  and  bad  eait- 
ings  broken  np  *for  old  nmstal.  The  poeses^en 
of  bronae  at  onee  b^an  to  make  a  diffi^renee 
in  the  settknoBents.    This  is  curioasly  to  be 
traced  at  Meiien,  which  alorost  exeloaively 
beloocs  to  the  stone  period,  hot  a  bronxe 
braemt  and  a  ah^^  bronze  celt  hare  been 
fonnd  there,  sbowhig  that  the  metal  IorI 
nade  its  appearance  in  the  tillage;  and  ae- 
oerdtngly,  while  inoet  of  the  piles  had  been 
radeljr  poialed  with  stone  hatehets^  sometinaes 
with  the  wd  of  fire,  a  very  few  were  fonnd 
which  had  been  eat  with  a  metal  hatchet 
The  differeace  has  heen  well  deaeribed  as  lilra 
that  betweea  a  "f^eli  and  a  badly-eot  lead  pen- 
cil, and  the  effects  of  the  increased  fMMty 
which  ^e  bfoa^e  fai^;chet  gare  in  pfleHHiaking 
ia  teeri  at  onee  by  ^e  S-onae-Age  villages 
being  eet  hi  deeper  water  farther  inm  -tifo 
shore.    Thas  the  piles  of  these  lat^  f¥img» 
am  nueh  mere  exteasively  to  be  eees  Ml 
ander  witter,  in  the  Laketif  Geneva  and  dm- 
where,  than  the  earlier  Stone-Age  ones ;  they 
have  not  only  been  kA  fewer  oentorifeB  to 
de^y,  but  their  sttmps  hare  remained  ondis- 
t«rbed  ia  deep  water  below  whom  Ihe  fiereM 
feampeet  oaa  readi  them. 
;  That  xaotX  aUe  botanist^  Professor  Oswald 
Beer,  of  Zurich,  has  stodied  the  vegetable  ie- 
mains  ibaad  4a  the  Mte^lHages  with*  remarkt- 
bla  reaaha.    He  hm  shown,  to  inataoee^thM 
the  itohabltaats  lived  tbeie  both  i«  aomm^r 
and  winter,  for  the  eherries,  whose  stoaeft  ie- 
maio,  aawt  hart  beea  ripe  in  June,  the  rasp- 
borriee  and  bhudBberries  fisr  on  In  aammer, 
while  therioes  and  hjps  did  not  beo^Hne  eatiMe 
till  winter  began,  and  the  stores  of  hasel-nuts 
Kad  beech-nuts  might  last  yet  later,  fivea 
\tL  the  e«riy  Stone  Age^  they  cnltirAted  save- 
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nt  kinds   of  pmu^  tko  .riiMoirad  imrkf^ 
vinipa  kkdB  i>f  whM*»  iuoUclMiif  tlieJBg3n>- 
tian.yM-Mty^  and  ftwo  kiMb  «f  aflWt;  wkik 
flaK  w«B  lurgelj  ^ptomn  tmi  phi>nri,>rtad  wid 
«»f«Q  wkb  sar|Nnsitg  ikiUy  sad  wb^mmb  t# 
fiftd  io  their  pnmike  tied  fidnici^  m  ^om* 
pared  with  their  ekbcHSte  ipe«iai«M  of  rant 
wefMriog^  ^ideaeje  /oi  ytogrew  in  the  i&dw* 
tfltel  iM^  during  the  SImo  Age.    The  h>om 
whieb  .tbey  veed  hae  heon  ooMivKAed  by  ft 
ZOiichf  weaver^  and,  einHigD  t».efty,  it  prom 
aU  hot  ideotieid  with  that  whuib  him  rovMiiv* 
ed  in  nee  iA  IceUiid  up  to  moden  tineew* 
It  may  be  even  poei^de  to  judge  fromthe 
Hiiedsitbet  it  wae^om  Jledit«TMewi  cwm- 
Uke  thftt  the  lakMaen  raoeived  their  gndn 
m4  Aax;  for. the  pvetM  entehif  {JSUkm  On- 
tif^lf.)  ie  ft  weea  imimubod  ia  the  flesrfielde 
of  Greece,  Ital  j»  and  Spain,  end  ft  app^m  » 
the  Swiw  UkfldweUiage,  &oa|^  it  is  not 
Umd  liviag.in  SvitierUiidorQefmanj;  and 
tbf»  preaenoe  of  another  nbat,  the  earn  blna- 
WttU  (  Ceniaurea  ryoaun)^  of  wUeb  tha  origv 
iHiL  hone  seems  to  be  Sicij,  leBs  a  simiiar 
t^    This  evideooe^  if  traatworthj,  woold 
seen  to  show  interooorse  boMreen  th^  Swiss 
IskiMnen  and  peoples  of  Southern  Eofope ; 
these  Utter  being  also  ia  the  Sloae  Age,  or 
why  shoald  tb«y  mA  have  transoHtted  their 
n)i^  as  weU  ae  their  plants  f    Doring  the 
BcQUse  Ag«  *t^v  impoBtatitmsTtook  place,  and 
tl>ere  appear  fer  the  first  time  oals^  spelt,  and 
a  dvarf  field-bean.    The  resnlts  obtaaed  by 
Prejpaoor  Bfltiaieyer,  oi  Basle,  from  a  study 
ef  the  animal  remains  also  iadicalp  a  pva- 
gWVMg  civiiisationi  In  the  early  Stone  Age, 
ti^  aimehs  or  bison,  and  the  eras  or  ffreat 
loasil  wild  ox,  which  Ca»av  spoke  of  aalitile 
sflpaUor  than  an  elepbaat^  voce  very  nimer^ 
om^    Foxea  were  rooia  pientiAil  than  dc^ 
and  their  broken  bones  shew  that«  like  the 
Mseeat  fisquiaMmz,  tha  Uk^aaen  ako  theou 
Bat^  with  the  iAtMoctiai  of  metai  weapons, 
apd  no  donbt  in  great  nseaaase  in  -eoose^ 
^Tymae^it»  ^ all gansear  wild aanaaKwkieh 
ia  early  ages  &c  preponibrated  in  nnsaber 
o)ier-^  domestic  taoiaiala,  Im^mi  to  deeliae 
v^m  oiost  mwrkad  jaaaner,  «d  baanms  of 
secioHadrrate  in»partaaoeu'    Tw«  rasas  4d'  wttd 
hogs  were  known  io  the  StoeO'  Age,  bat 
v^)Ma  we  ^eome  to  the  Bioaae  Am  wafiad 
o^r  doQkestia  pig.    To  eoaa|dete  this  piotore 
of.  A  geaeral  ad^aaee  of  oiviHafttioav.il.ia.ta 
ba  ^bsenred  that  with.  theviatrodnetioB  oi 
bfOMie  save  into,  oso  inslraaseals.  hitherto 
nakaownt  such,  for  iaslanae^  as  tha  sicUe 
tu$A  the  swoffd«  while^  the  gaaarai  arsasfs  d 
ait  aioving  onward,  the  clansay  terra  oetta 
vessels  of  the  Stone  Age   gave  place    to 
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eaflheaWare  of  far  higher  qtiality  and  oraa- 
nviatatioti* 

When  the  Bronze  Age  had  endared  long 
enough  ^r  important  settlements  belonging 
to  it  to  gfow  np  in  the  lakes,  it  was  in  its 
torn  feltowed  by  the  Iron  Age.      Now  we 
kaew  v^ry  liMle  of  the  political  circumstances 
nader  Whidb  the  Bronze  Age  superseded  the 
Stone  Age  anywhere,  and  in  ^t  only  judge 
by  emimistantial  evidence  that  such  a  change 
did  take  place  In  many  districts.  But  it  happens 
that  tile  ietrodnction  of  the  Iron  Age  in  va- 
risKia  ooontrtes  is  a  natter  of  distinot  history 
tons.    We  know  well  how  with  ruin  and  fire, 
with  daughter  and  captitity,  with  the  uttet 
subversion  of  old  creeds  and  laws  and  culture, 
the  Spaniards  carried  the  Iron  Age  in  upon 
the  Bronze  Age  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  In  the 
seventeenth    century    the    rude    natives  of 
Kansehatkn  were  sttii  in  the  Stone  Age, 
painfiiUy  scooping  out  their  canoes  and  cook* 
log-troughs  with  implements  of  stone ;  and 
historians  can  tell  us  that  H  was  no  ^ntie 
wave  of  advancing  civilisation  that  broke  up- 
on them  when  the  Cossack  invaders  carried 
their  iron  and  their  arts  among  them.     And 
thns  with  the  savages  of  America  and  the 
Pacific,  the  transition  firom  stone  to  iron  has 
been  in  general  accompanied  by  the  violent 
entrance,  not  only  of  new  civilisation,  but  of 
new  eivilisers.     Such  facts  as  these  make  us 
lo^  to  Ifhrow  aside  altogether  M.  Troyon's 
theory  of  the  history  of  his  Swiss  lake-tribes, 
that  the  appearance  of  the  Bronze  Age  and 
the  Iron  Age  indicate  the  entrance  of  new 
and  dominant  races  into  the  country.    The 
early  history  of  Europe  is  full  of  records  of 
sneh  inrasions.    Our  own  annals  take  in  Ro- 
mans, Saxons,  Normans,  at  once  as  conquer- 
ors and  as  bearers  of  new  civilisation ;  and 
i^  evidence  is  strong  that  the  rode  tribes  of 
Lapland  and  Finland,  and  the  Basques,  of 
whom  a  remnant  survives  in  the  Ppenees, 
represent  early  populations  once  spread  more 
widely  over  •  Europe,  but  partly  destroyed, 
partly  assimihited,  and  partly  driven  into  out- 
lying regions  of  the  north  and  west,  by  in* 
vaders  who  took  possession  of  their  lands. 
But  M.    Troyon  steps  on  ground  not  firm 
enoogh  for  us  to  tread  when  he  lays  out 
methodicallv  the  history  of  an  original  Stone 
Age    population,    invaded  by    conauering . 
Keltic  tnbcs  with  their  weapons  of  bronse, 
fc^wed  at  a  later  time  by  the  Helvetii  pour- 
ing into  the  land  with  their  yet  deadlier  iron 
swertfe  afnd  spears.    As  to  the  lake  dwellings 
theaiselv<^  we  have  se<»  how  the  last  days 
of  the  lake  towns  of  Meilen  and  Robenhausen 
oatteepond  wHh  the  first  appearance  of  bronte 
jast  as  the  destruction  of  many  a  vHlage 
tetness  of  ipedcm'  savages  corresponds  with 
the  first  appearance  of  the  white  man  in  the 
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land  vith  bia  sword  and  musket  Tho  dW* 
tnbution  of  tbo  lake  villages  on  tbe  maf^ 
changed  remarkably  while  U^eae  thin^  were 
happening.  Distributed  generally  trough 
the  country  in  the  early  Stone  Age,  tbSy 
becanie  more  restricted  towards  t^  Western 
Cantons  in  the  Bronze  Age ;  and  at  last  in 
the  Iron  Age  they  dwindled  in  namber  to  a 
mere  remnant,  mostly  confined  to  the  two 
lakes  of  Bienne  and  f^enchateL  It  is  btft  a 
sequence  to  this  course  of  things,  that  a£ter 
lasting  on  in  a  few  places  up  to  tia^  nsank* 
ed  by  the  presence  of  Roman  coina  and  pot* 
tery,  they  disappeared  altogjether,  and,  at  last 
wpre  utterly  forgotten, 

The  Romans  certainly  were  in  Switzerland 
and  left  their  traces  there,  discernible  enoo^ 
even  now;  and  very  likely  they  followed 
earlier  ^treams  of  invading  immigrants.  But 
we  cannot  with  any  safety  reconstmot  th«BO 
eirly  chronicles  by  inspection  of  the  stone 
af  d  metal  implements  of  the  lake-dwellers. 
Of  such  pre-Roman  invadeis  Dr.  Edler, 
indeed,  will  not  hear  a  word.  Refusing  U> 
admit  evidence  of  general  change  of  popaiar 
tion,  he  argues  thai  the  Kehic  tribes  who  oe- 
cupicd  the  country  when  we  first  hear  of  it  in 
Roman  history  were  the  very  people  who  liv- 
ed,, some  on  tne  lakes,  but  no  doubt  most  in 
ordinary  vilh^e^on  dry  Und.  The  plo»^ 
n^ust  have  broken  up  the  site  of  many  an 
ancient  settlement  on  land,  and  new  towna 
most  cover  die  place  of  many  others ;  but 
there  still  remain  convincing  proofe  in  th« 
ruins  of  old  villages,  such  as  that  of  Bbersbeig 
near  the  Schafi'hausen  fisUs,  that  the  Bronze* 
Age  people  who  lived  on  the  lakes  were  part 
and  parcel  of  the  general  inha(>itants  o£  the 
country.  In  the  advance  of  civilisation  amoi^ 
this  population,  as  he  judges  o^  them  frona 
the  remains  preserved  in  the  lakes,  Dr,  Eueller 
sees,  not  tha  record  of  successive  invasions 
but  the  general  development  of  culture  amoQg 
an  industrious  and  energetic  pcQp)e»  Every- 
where he  discerns  a  continuity  m  the  early, 
Swiss  history  which  thus  comes  before  boa 
eyes.  He  insists  on  the  significant  fact  that 
on  the  iutrodnctiott  of  bronze  the  natives 
b^an  to  copy  their  old  stone  weapons  in  the 
new  material,  while  in  later  times  there  are  { 
cases  of  the  bronze  types  being  copied  in  the 
iron  which  bad  juat  appeared.  Tnia^  indeed, 
does  look  more  like  gradual  development 
than  the  intrusion  of  foreigneis  with  their 
reiNiy*nade  implements.  The  w&y  ija  which 
we  find  the  remains  of  pile-villages  m  the  lake 
<^  Geneva,  each  lying  m  the  water  in  frei^  eiC 
a  modern  town,  is  aatrikiog  proof  of  nnbro 
ken  residency  as  if  the  lake-dwellers^  no 
longer,  finding  enoi^  .  advan^ge  from 
theu  peculiar  way  of  life  to  make  it  worth 
while  tocontinue  it,  simply  removed  and  built 


their  wattbd  ^ottagea  qb  tiae  abore,  .  it  la 
obviQiMp  bow!»ver,  tuat  wbeo  Dn  £eUer  IImm 
tahea  the  kke^MUen-.to  'have  \mm  Ktllk 
tribes  wfa>  bagiMi  tMr  Qmm  life  aa  S(m#> 
A|pB.na«ft»  be  oaano*  boU  the  ^enraKA  ofb^ 
loft  tbal  tha  K^ts,  with^  ^tbar  AryaBtnbea 
WBTft  at  kaat  aaqaaiolad  with  baoaae  'wina 
they  apsand  oviar  Smopa,  and  in  ftci  be 
ainaplydaQlarea  that  this  view  ^laonfoviMled/ 
Niew  what  ii  fiiUad  iJaa  Ai^an  tlMory,  whidk 
tnacaa  tke  .  aigratiiMi  oi  Kelti^  Gemaaa, 
GnMha^  RomuH,  and  SUvea  horn  Asia  iat* 
Enrope,  reeta mainly  on-pbilologicaievMeBee; 
aid  ifta{Hta  of  ihe  cemaioa  opmoa  thai  «k« 
wJwfe  Asj9m  naoe  hafosa  jta  aeparadion  war 
abready  i«  the  Bcoaze  Aga^  we  oaoaoi  aa» 
that  it  ia  baaed  on  aabitaiitial  proof.  Dr.KcH^ 
ei'a  cDoalryman,  Prafaainr  Adolpb«  Pfelal, 
eadeayoacflk  to  paov<a  ibab  hia  eady  Aryaaa 
were  acqoaiated  even  with  iitm )  but  few  eth^ 
negpnpkem  wooM  aaoefil  the  Mgeaioiia  baited 
felled  oooapanaona  and  el|«Mregiea«awkMh 
he  grouada  hia  elaim.  Bof  the  apiaion  Ibat 
the  aaoieat  Aiy aae  ware  a  Btoase-Age  people^ 
matntained  by  aMaa  cantiana  reaaoaera,  aoeh 
aa  PrefttMar  Albaaehl  Webet  of  Berlin,  aad 
PyofaMor  MasL  M«llee  of  (kfovd,  a  batter 
caae  aiay  be  naade  oal,  but  il  cannot  ba  aea- 
aidered  aaomelaaiva.  Let  ua  granl^  wiA  tlM 
latar  philologist,  that  LaliB  ON^  cpna,  QcMt 
aia,  Old  German  ir^  Aoglo«Saion  4i\  Ba^ 
liah  ortf  aaaaU  feraaa  of  one  arigiaal  me^ 
which  maaat  •aoppar,  paroar  afloyed  -ialD 
bionaa ;  aad  let  aaadmit  the  Saaakrii  ayai^ 
*BaetaV  ^  aepreaeadxig  the  early  AiTaa 
fonaofthiawfi»L  If  wacaa  aeeaM  oajoaeivaa 
agaioat  the  poaaibilitgr  of  later  bonowang^ 
wa  thuaiiaTe  a  pgababihty  (bat  eopper  was 
koewa  befeia  tbaaneaatcnaof  tiae  Boaaa  ud 
tbe  T^HLtOBic  ateckabeeameaeparated  ftom  the 
anoeaUm  of  the  ^iadaa.  Bat  Ihia  atguaaai 
doea  &Dt  apply,  la  tka  Kelt%  wboaeaeaaradioB 
fro«  the  parent  stock  iahald,  aa  pbilologtaal 
groaads^.to  have  beea  vtay  early ;  ao  tlu^il 
liea  «pe%  avmi  te  tbe^atMBfesi  npkoUeia  af 
tbe  Aryan  theory,  to  bokl  at  theeama  tiaie 
tbat.tha  Kekie  taibaa  weaa  Slotte^Age  oaa 
like  Ibeetfly  aettlera  of  ftobaabaaaea,  if  tbay 
were  not  thoae  eettlem  4boaaae>vea.»  fled' 
htuaaa  jamaiaa  beea  ibaiid  ia  nambera  ia 
tbe  lake  aattfeoaaata^  thi^  naigbt  bare  gimm 
iaijporlanl.  help  ia  4aoidiiig  the  raee  of  their 
baiJdera :  hot,  abaangele  mg^  Ikey  bare:baea 
se  aaUeaii  d]Baavered,that  aoaie  balfdoaaa 
sknU%  netakmni  t»  be  difiereat  fraai  Urae 
of  the  paaaant  inbabitaate  ef  the  eooatiyi  ate 
tbe  aaiaerably  iaaaffieieat  evidaaee  io  be  bid 
befere  ti>e  emnaeUgiala*    TMr  bmriaHplaoaa 


•  See  Ploiefrt  'Origiafe 
Part  J^  p.  161,  ta  Has 
2dSeries,p.  229,  Aa. 
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h»Te  'ik>l  htem  titMed.  We  do  t&ot  «vqii 
kpo«  what  ibey  did  with  their  dead  ;  and  bd, 
perhaps,  miss  what  we  might  have  leaiDt 
from  tbeir  tombs  aa  to  th«ir  ideas  of  a  world 
bejpood  the  grava  Ab  for  their  religion  in 
genen^  we  find  no  idols,  no  tefiiples,  no 
altars,  though  Dr.  Keller,  indeed,  founds  a 
theory  on  certain  omainented,  creseentlike 
olyjects  of  sandstone  or  earthenware,  foond  in 
settlements  of  the  Bronze  Age  both  in  the 
lakea  and  on  the  ibakiland.  These  he  looks 
npoB  as  images  indicating  a  preralent  moon- 
worship;  bat  wo  cannot  follow  him  in  his 
camecfcorea  as  to  the  meaning  of  these 
coMos  objectSy  and  mnch  less  use  them  to 
connect  their  makers  with  Keltie  raoes 
throcif  b  an  unproved  Dmidical  moon-coltns. 
Spdl  IS  in  outline  the  problem  as  to  the  na- 
tionality of  the  Swiss  lake-tribes,  upon 
which  our  readers  will  scarcely  wonder  that 
we  nhetain  from  offering  a  decisiott  of  our  own. 
A  verjr  ivw  jeais  ago,  in  fact  since  the  dis* 
co^ery  of  the  Swiss  lake  dwelling  eTidence 
waa  prominentlj. brought  forward  in  England 
to  prove  that  the  antiquity  of  man  on  ttie 
earth  fiyr  transcended  the  common  estimate 
of  nix  or  seven  thousand  years,  seeing  thjat 
tribes  of  men  making  and  using  very  rude 
stone  implemeoitB  were  already  living  in  the 
time  of  the  extincb  qaatemary  animak* 
Since  then  the  enquiry  has  been  taken  up 
wiA  great  vigour,  and  the  search  in  gravel 
becb  and'  limestone  caverns  has  at  any  rate 
plaoed  it  beyond  doubt  that  savage  tribes  of 
meo  inhabit  Enrope  while  the  mammoth, 
tb^  tiohorine  riiinoceroe,  the  cave-bear  and 
tbn  eave^hytena,  were  still  surviving  in  the 
land.  Yariona  attempts  have  been  made  to 
calenlate  the  age  ol  tnis  period  of  eariy  hu- 
mab  history,  and  loose  as  these  estinrates 
have  been,  it  seems  at  any  rate  to  have  been 
very  remote.  These  investigations,  however, 
bende  their  inherent  interest  to  all  intelligent 
persons,  gained  a  special  attention  from  being 
foolted  upon  as  hostile  to  Christianity  by  a 
large  public  who  aceorcSngly  either  feared 
tbefli,  Of  sometimes  trinmpl^  in  them.  But 
tbone  theoiogians  who  most,  thoroughly  un- 
dentand  the  bearings  of  tiie  case,  see  at  onee 
tbei  nncharitableness  and.  the  injustice  of 
Mn(^g  i^nst  nnck  enquiries  the  impu- 
tatioo  of  iSreay.  Dates  arrived  at  by  the 
ptodess  of  adding  up  generations  and  years  and 
d^a,  hi  inch  compntatione  as  thai  printed  in 
tbn  BM^tt  of  our  Bibles,  can  scarcely  be  re- 
flffied  as  limidng  the  age  of  the  savagea  of 
Brhiam  and  St.  Acfaeol,  when  they  wonld 
nette  pui  in  evidence  against  the  high  aa- 
ti^niw  of  the  mammoths  among  whom  these 
man  fived«  And  however  great  may  be  the 
nmrii  and  nse  of  oaienlations  based  on  the 
Ba>ta^  tbey  earry  npon  their  faoo  the  con^ 


feesion  of  their  indcffinit^oes^  and  obviously 
cannot  be  taken  as  binding  upon  men's  faith. 
It  by  no  means  follow^  however,  that  be- 
caofte  oilr  minds  are  open  to  admit,i]pon  any 
sufficient  evidence,  a  very  ancient  date  for 
man's  appearance  in  history,  we  should  there- 
fore take  the  present  vague  cal<mlaUons  of 
twenty  or  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  years, 
as  beine  of  the  nature  of  scientific  fads. 
We  shaU  do  well,  instead  of  straining  at- pos- 
sible thousands  in  this  mistv  chronicle,  to 
hold  to  the  fewest  handreda  that  will  answer 
the  exigencies  of  the  casa^  And  thus,  when 
we  find  the  Swiss  lake*dwellers  brought  in  as 
part  of  the  evidence  bearing  on  the  antiquity 
of  man,  as  they  are  in  three  of  the  works 
new  before  ns,  we  must  look  narrowly  and 
gind|^ngly  at  the  estimates  of  their  age. 
No  enormous  antiquity  is  indeed  claimed  for 
them,  but  they  form  in  the  treatises  of  Sir 
Gharlea  LyeU,  Sir  J<An  Lubbock^  and  Mobs. 
Le  Hon,  a  stepping-stone,  as  it  were,  in 
chronology  to  ifc^  y^  more  ancient  tribes  of 
the  drift  graveb  and  the  Dordogne  caves. 
As  direct  means  of  calculating  thmr  age, 
there  are  bronght  forward  three  geolo^al 
ai^gnmentn.  The  first  is  Herr  von  M<HTot'S| 
bMod  on  a  railway  section  throogh  a  conicid 
aeoumulation  of  gravel  and  alluvium,  whdoh 
the  torrent  of  the  Tiniire  has  gradually  bnilt 
up  where  it  enters  the  Lake  of  Geneva  near 
YiUeneuvei  This  cone  is  remarkably  regular 
in  its  structure,  and  in  it  there  ooeur  tnsee 
sheets  or  layers  of  vegetable  soil  of  great  ex- 
tent, each  of  which  nraat  at  one  time  have 
formed  ikt  surfiioe  of  tha  cone.  The  first  is 
about  4  feet  below  the  present  sur&ce,  and 
contains  Boman  tiles  and  a  Roman  coin ;  the 
second^  10  feet  down,  contained  unglaaed 
pottery  and  a  pair  of  tweeaers,  relics  of  the 
bronse  age ;  tiie  third,  1^  flei  down,  yielded 
rude  pottery^  ehareoal,  some  broken  b<»iea, 
and  a  human  skeleton  with  a  small^  round, 
and  very  thick  skelL  Allowing  for  certain 
disturbing  influences,  Herr  von  Morlot  racks 
ons,  as  we  mav  roughly  put  it,  about  four- 
teen centuries  for  the  aeeamulation  of  4  feet 
between  Roman  times  and  our  own,  and 
thence  reckons  at  the  same  rate  of  1  foot  to 
three  and  a  half  ceatnriea,  back  to  about 
8500  years  Ibc  the  age  of  bronae,.  and  to 
ahont  ^600  years  to  the  age  of  stone.  We 
fail,  however,  to  see  that  an  aocnmulation  of 
gravel,  which  was  eo  .interrupted  and  varying 
that  six-inch  layers  of  v^^otaUe  nnnild  couM 
be  from  iium  to  time  formed  npon  it,  can  be 
taken,  with  any  confidence,  as  a  i^ffiisx  mea- 
snee'of  the  lapse  of  yeAra  Again,  kL  Git- 
litom  cidenlates  e  miaiaum  of  6760  yeal^ 
re^uimd  for  the  silting  np  of  the  vaiivy^  .of 
ttie  ThiMe,.tx>jla  the  penlt  where  the  remains 
of  a  lake  settlement  indicate  the  formed  pre- 
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8ei>ce  of  opeD  water,  bat  liis  ingenioin  argQr 
ment  requires  more  than  od^  tuppoeitioti  oy 
DO  roeaoa  easy  to  verify.  M.  Troyon  calcu- 
lates in  a  similar  way  the  date  of  the  lake 
settlement  of  which  the  piles  were  found  in  a 
peat  bog  at  Chamblon,  near  Yverdun.  This 
old  EomiEUi  town,  Eburodunum,  was  once  on 
the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Neoch^tel,  but  2500 
feet  of  new  ground  now  intervenes,  and  if 
the  lake  retreated  at  the  same  rate  before 
E^man  times,  the  Bronze-Affe  lake  settle- 
ment of  CharabloD  wonld  be  some  9300 
years  old.  Such  calculations  as  these  are, 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  holds,  thongh  confessedly 
imperfect,  yet  tali  of  promise,  and  Sir  John 
Lubbock  insists  with  reason  on  the  value 
of  estimates,  however  crude,  if  while  founded 
on  different  data  they  yet  in  the  main  agree 
in  one  result. 

If  we  look  at  the  lake  remains  themselves, 
and  ffuess  how  long  it  must  have  taken  for 
sudi  Targe  and  numerous  se1{t)ements  to  bav» 
grown  up  in  the  Stone  Age,  before  the  new 
series  of  towns  belonging  to  the  ages  of 
bronze  and  iron,  it  seems  necessary  to  date 
their  first  foundation  in  Switzerland  several 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  But  this 
general  impression  ci  length  of  time  does 
not  readilv  shape  itself  into  a  distinct  chro- 
nology. If  we  are  to  make  a  stand  any- 
where, we  will  make  it  in  a  protest  against 
such  point-blank  assertions  as  that  the  Swiss 
lake  villages  belong  to  '  affes  ascending  &r 
beyond  Uie  Pharaohs.'  We  suppose  few 
chronologers  would  give  to  the  pyramids  of 
E^pt  an  antiquitv  o€  less  than  2000  yean 
B.O.  The  Swiss  lake  dwellings,  for  all  we 
can  prove  to  the  contrary,  may  be  as  old  as 
this,  or  even  older  [  but  mere  possibilities  go 
for  little  in  such  matters,  and  as  yet  we  have 
met  with  nothing  like  an  absdute  convincing 
prooC  that  the  Ent  lake-man  drove  his  first 
rudely-pointed  fir  stem  in  the  Swiss  waters 
fifteen  hundred,  or  even  a  thousand  years, 
befi>re  the  Christian  era^ 
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Whbk  the  Homeric  question  has  ceased, 
as  ere  long  it  must,  to  be  a  theme  of  party 
strife  among  scholars,  it  will  still  possess  solid 
and  permanent  claims  on  th^r  interest 
Apart  from  the  imperishable  attracfiveness 
of  the  poems  themselves,  the  controversy  to 
which  they  rave  rise  is  of  the  highest  sign^ 
cance  as  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  knewi- 
ed^e.  It  is  the  first-bom  of  the  great  in- 
quiries which  have  sprung  from  the  union,  in 
modem  criticism,  of  the  scientific  with  the 
literary  spirit  The  publication  of  Wolfe 
'  Prolegomena '  is  a  landmark  to  show  the 
meeting-point  of  two  great  intellectual  move- 
ments— the  impulse  of  learning  inherited 
from  the  scholars  of  the  Renaissance,  and  the 
impulse  of  physical  discovery,  which  dates 
from  nearly  the  same  period,  and  n  associ- 
ated with  still  more  fan^liar  names*  The 
progress  of  the  discussion  has  been  as  fertile 
as  its  origin  was  propitious.  Historical  and 
philological  studies  have  been  condemBod.as 
failing  in  results — as  turning  on  questk>ift 
which  can  never  be  settled,  or  which,  if  set- 
tled, would  add  nothing  of  real  value  to  ho- 
man  knowledge.  The  Homeric  contrqvei!^ 
offers  a  favourable  field  for  testing  the  joa- 
lice  of  such  complaints.  Few  subjects  ap- 
pear at  first  so  remote  from  modem  ioterestai 
or  so  deficient  in  the  materials  of  scientific 
inquiry.  Yet  we  have  only  to  glanoe  throng 
the  scries  of  writers  on  Homeric  subjects  le 
see  how  various  and  fruitful  a  theme  it  has 
proved  to  be.  How  far  we  are  still  from  t|^ 
close  of  the  debate  may  be  gathered  fron  the 
list  of  new  books  or  new  editions  (published 
within  the  last  four  years)  which  steads  at  the 
head  of  this  article. '  Yet  these  ar^  buitke 
last  stragglers  of  the  amy  of  atndento  Ij 
whom  {his  great  wao&re  has  be«in  cairiaa  oo* 
With. each  successive  champion  theiissoeraa 
dispute  have  been  narrowed,  ficcah  points  bf 
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riew  gained,  fresb  criteria  diseovered  and 
Implied.  Even  if  tlie  main  oaestioQ  has  not 
been  fully  solved,  even  if  it  should  be  thought 
Vrbe  insoIuUef  still  the  permanont  fruits  of 
the  investigation  ren^un,  both  in  the  ideas 
and  methods  which  it  has  spg^ested,  and  the 
increased  knowledge  of  primitive  history  and 
nteratnre  which  is  its  more  imoaediate  result 
Such  things  are  useful  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  for  they  are  the  chief  elements 
ID  progress  towards  that  insight  of  the  human 
race  into  its  own  natuxe  and  capacities  which 
measures  the  advance  from  the  lower  and 
ruder  to  tlie  higher  and  more  exquisite  forms 
of  existence. 

Homer,  according  to  the  legend  which 
finally  prevailed  throughout  Greece,  was 
bom  at  Smyrna^  and  was  the  son  of  the 
Meles,  the  *  black  water'  which  flowed 
through  the  ancient  site  of  that  city,  and 
ibrmed  the  boundary  between  JBolis  and 
Ionia.  The  river  doubtless  owed  this  hon- 
onr  to  the  chance  likeness  between  its  name 
and  the  word  f^iXo^,  song ;  but  it  was  a  just 
instinci  which  placed  the  germ  of  epic  poe 
try  on  the  confines  of  .^Slolic  and  Ionian 
Greece  ;  in  a  city  which,  Hke  the  *  Iliad '  it- 
self, was  debatable  ground  between  the  two 
races.  The  poem  hai,  indeed,  come  down 
to  us  in  a  purely  Ionic  dialect,  as  the  treas- 
ure of  an  Ionic  school  of  reciters,  the  Home- 
rida  of  Chios ;  but  its  heroes  are  especially 
the  heroes  of  ^olic  Greece,  and  its  scene  is 
laid  in  .^lic  territory.  Hence  the  claim 
which  each  had  to  share  in  the  glory  of 
Hom<n*.  If  he  was  an  ^olian,  how  came  he 
to  compose  his  sones  in  another  dialect  ?  If 
an  Ionian,  why  did  he  choose  a  story  in 
which  his  countrymen  played  no  important 
part  f  How  did  "the  Tale  of  Troy  overflow 
the  bounds  of  its  native  JEo^^  and  gain 
fame  in  the  mouths  of  Ionic  singers  in  all 
the  chief  cities  of  the  Ionian  race  f  The 
fsLiicy  of  Greek  tradition  was  satisfied  with 
placing  the  birthplace  of  Homer  halfway 
between  the  two  countries,  and  telling  of  his 
trayels  from  city  to  city,  planting,  as  he  went, 
the  seeds  of  epic  poetry.  Modern  cities,  no 
less  struck  with  tne  union  in  the  '  Iliad  ^  of 
elements  from  different  Hellenic  nationalities, 
have  generally  felt  that  the  personality  of  a 
tingle  poet  is  not  an  adequate  meetiuffpoint 
even  for  two  such  streams  as  the  influences 
of  J^Wc  and  Ionian  life,  still  less  a  sufficient 
ori^n  for  the  many  schools  in  which  Greek 
epic  poetiy  is  found  to  flourish  in  after-times. 

The  *  Iliad'  is  attached  to  the  JSolian  set- 
tlements of  A^  and  to  the  country  of 
-^olis  itself,  by  cucumstances  which  prove  an 
intimate  and  original  connexion.  It  belongs 
to  &e  JSolians  through  the  memories  of  theu 
European  ancestors  and  the  traditions  which 
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were  their  title  to  the  new  seats.  Of  its  two 
chief  heroes,  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  the  > 
one  is  a  Thessalian  prince,  the  champion  of  an 
j£oIio  nationtUity,  the  other  represents  the 
great  Pelopid  family,  whose*  descendants  were 
claimed  as  their  first  leaders  by  the^  ^EoUc  colo- 
nists of  Lesbos  and  of  Cyme.  The  assembKng  of 
the  Greek  fleet  at  Autis  in  Boeotia  points  still 
more  distinctly  to  the  j^olic  migration ;  for 
it  ia  hardly  consistent  with  the  trMitional  pic- 
ture of  Agamemnon,  'the  king  over  many 
islands  and  all  Argos,*  but  is  sufficiently  ex- 
plained by  the  historical  importance  of  AuKs 
as  the  starting-point  for  emigrants  from 
Bo^tia,  AchaBB,  and  the  other  parts  of  Euro- 
pean JSolis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  'Iliad' 
IS  no  less  intimately  connected  witii  the  his- 
tory and  geography  of  the  country  to  which 
the  .^lic  migration  took  its  covrse.    The 

?rophecy  which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
'oseidon,  that  the  dynasty  of  Priam  shouki 
perish,  but  that  the  descendants  of  JQneas 
were  to  rule  over  the  Tpojans  in  time  to  come, 
is  plainly  an  allusion  to  a  race  of  iBoead 

?riaceB  then  reining  in  the  Troad.  The 
'rojan  catalogue  is  only  less  minute  than  the 
Greek ;  probably,  therefore,  it  was  nearly  aa 
interesting.  In  this  and  in  many  other  waya 
the  poet  of  the  'Uiad'  is  the  poet  of  both 
Greek  and  Trojan,  of  Hector  and  Paris  aa 
well  as  of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon.  He  is, 
in  shorty  the  poet  of  the  actual  jfiolis  of  his 
time,  with  its  native  and  half-Asiatic  legends 
embedded  in  the  traditions  of  the  Acbasan 
families ;  aa  the  remains  of  the  indigenous 
races  might  still  be  seen  in  its  mountains  or 
even  in  its  great  cities.*  Everything  points 
to  a  war  of  conquest,  but  not  of  extermina- 
tion, full  of  stirring  events,  and  leaving  a  vivid 
impression  on  the  memories  of  victors  and 
vanquished:  such  a  war  aa  .is  capable  of 
awakening  a  people  to  that  first  dim  sense  of 
its  own  historical  existence  which  finds  its 
fitting  expression  in  epic  l^nd.  The  na- 
tional character  of  the  .^Eolic  Greeks— ra  conn 
bination  of  fiery  pride  with  enthnsiasu)  and 
romantic  sentiment — was  one  tl^  fitted 
them  to  be  the  originators  of  a  body  of 
heroic  poetry.  The  same  temperament 
which  afterwards  gave  rise  to  passionate  lyric 
poetry  must  have  shown  itself  in  an  earlier 
and  simpler  a^e,  in  short  and  stirring  war- 
son^  the  recitals  of  real  or  mythical  exr 
ploits*  ^ 

The  Ionic  character  of  the  Qomeric  poema 
rests,  in  the  first  j^lace,  upon  the  laiiguage  in 
which  they  have  reached  us.  It  has,  indeed^ 
been  supposed  that  the  Homeric  dialect  i4  a 
mixture  of  /Solic  and  Ionic  forms,  and  ip  par* 
ticular  that  the  digamma  shows  the  presence 
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of  an  -^lic  element  Such  a  mixtare,  how- 
erer,  ^onld  be  a  mere  linguistic  monster, 
without  parallel  in  literature.  The  digam- 
m a,  as  it  is  called,  represents  a  sound  "which 
belonged  at  one  time  to  all  dialects  of  Greek; 
and  H  is  known 'as  an -^lic  letter  merely 
because  it  remained  longer  in  -^Uc  than 
elsewhere.  If,  however,  the  poems  were 
originally  and  in  substance  -Alolic,  when 
were  they  carried  to  Ionia  and  recast  !n  the 
Ionic  dialect?  The  main  evidence  on  this 
BUbject  meets  us  at  a  point  in  Greek  history 
which  18  early  as  compared  with  the  period 
of  authentic  records,  but  yet  much  later  than 
the  first  outburst  of  epic  poetry.  It  consists 
of  the  well-attested  fact  that  a  clan  or  here- 
ditary school  of  *  rhapsodists  *  belonging  to 
Chios,  and  claiming  descent  from  Homer, 
made  it  their  profession  to  preserve  and  re- 
cite the  Homeric  poems.  The  earliest  au- 
thority for  the  name  Homeridaa  is  a  passage 
6f  Pindar ;  but  the  account  which  is  given  by 
the  scholiast  on  that  passage  carries  their 
histdry  back  to  the  date — unfortunately  not 
certain— of  the  hymn  to  the  Dclian  Apollo : 
*Homeridse,*  he  says,  *they  called  at  first 
those  of  the  fkmily  {ying\  of  Homer,  who 
sang  his  poetry  m  hereoitan"  succession; 
but  afterwards  also  the  rhapsocnsts  who  were 
no  longer  persons  tracing  descent  from  Ho- 
mer.'* This  passage  contains  in  a  few  words 
Ae  history  of  one  of  the  most  important  so- 
cial revolutions  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
primitive  system  of  ca»te  which  confined 
every  occupation  within  the  circle  of  particu- 
hrr  families  was  gradually  relaxed  in  Greece, 
and  the  principle  of  free  association  in  guilds 
or  trade-brotherhoods  took  its  place.  This 
transition  was  eflfected,  like  so  many  others 
in  history,  by  introducing  the  new  relation 
under  cover  of  the  old  forms.  The  family 
tie,  with  its  rights  and  duties,  vas  extended 
by  a  fiction  to  those  who  were  not  related  by 
blood ;  and  so  by  degrees,  as  the  original  sup- 
position of  consanguinity  became  more  un- 
real, ihe  exclusiveness  of  the  clan  was  less  en- 
forced. The  Gentile  names  of  this  kind 
which  htive  been  preserved  are  in  most  cases 
taken  directly  fi*om  the  common  art  or  call- 
ing, and  not  from  any  real  person.  The  cele- 
brated priestly  family  of  the  Enmolpidae 
dttmed  descent  ft-om  tne  mythical  Eumolpns, 
son  of  Poseidon,  who  was  the  first  priest  of 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  initiated  by  the 
goddess  Demete^  herself.  In  reality,  as  the 
etymology  of  the  name  suggests,  they  were 
tlite  *6oni  of  good  chanting/  In  the  same 
way  the  Dttdalidas  were  so  called  from  the 
cunning  works  {SmSotkoc)  in  which  their  skill 
lay ;  and  Daedalus  was  imagined  to  account 
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for  the  historical  existence  of  the  haaSty. 
We  may  fairly  suppose  that  the  same  process 
has  taken  place  in  the  gentle  craft  of  minstrel. 
The  name  *Homeros*  can  hardly  mean  any- 
thing but  'fitted  together,*  *  harmonious}* 
and  this  is  an  epithet- as  applicable  to  ihe 
verse  of  the  ancient  minstrel  as  *  daedal  *  to 
the  contrivance  of  the  mechanician.  If  so, 
the  Homerids,  instead  of  being  the  descen- 
dants of  a  person  Homer,  are  in  truth  united 
by  being^the  'sons  of  verse,'  and  Homer,  like 
Eumolpus  or  Daedalus,  is  the  personification 
of  an  art  and  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  ati 
hereditary  guild.  The  existence  therefore  of 
this  form  of  social  union  proves  their  anti- 
quity and  importance  as  a  school  of  reciters, 
but  does  not  of  necessity  carry  us  back  to  the 
ori^n  or  earliest  diffusion  of  the  poems. 

The  Ionian  character,  formed  of  the  pBan- 
cy  of  merchants  and  tributaries,  joined  per- 
haps to  the  softness  of  a  partly  Asiatiq  race, 
was  one  which  led  them  rather  to  recount  and 
adorn  the  deeds  of  others  than  to  furnish  the 
materials  for  a  history  of  their  own.  Their 
dialect  soon  became  especially  that  of  nar- 
rative aa  well  as  of  speculation,  and  their 
genius  was  eminently  fitted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  great  and  harmonious  unities  in  the 
domain  of  art.  The  passionate  and,  so  to 
speak,  anarchic  elements  were  too  strong  in 
the  -^lic  temperament  to  permit  them  to 
achieve  a  permanently  great  work,  either  in 
literature  or  politics.  Among  the  Dorians 
thb  side  of  the  Greek  character  was  forcibly 
restrained  in  at  least  one  illustrious  instance 
by  the  stem  hand  of  discipline :  among  the 
lonians  it  was  subdued  by  the  predominance 
of  the  intellectual  qualities,  breadth  and 
clearness  of  thought.  Is  the  *  Iliad*  to  be 
regarded  as  the  first  in  the  number  of  Ionic 
works  f  We  have  seen  that  the  poem  itself 
points  with  abundant  evidence  to  the  ueigb- 
bouring  cities  of  the  JBolic  colonists  as  tne 
centres  of  its  interest.  Yet  at  the  furthest 
point  to  which  we  can  trace  its  external  his- 
tory it  appears  as  a  great  Ionic  epopee,  the 
heirloom  and  the  support  of  a  guild  of  Ionic 
reciters.  How  are  We  to  bridge  over  the 
gulf  which  lies  between  those  two  stages  of 
Its  history  f  How  can  the  same  body  of 
poems  be  MoWa  in  its  original  materials,  the 
theatre  of  its  action,  the  interests  to  which 
it  was  first  addressed,  and  Ionic  in,  its  nlti- 
mate  form,  in  its  language,  in  the  guardians 
and  expounders  of  its  treasures  ? 

Although  the  complete  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem lies  beyond  the  range  of  autibentic  history, 
there  are  indications  in  the  poemsi  as  well  as 
analogies  firom  the  epics  of  otner  nations,which 
enable  us,  at  least,  to  narrow  the  conditions 
within  which  the  solution  must  lie.  The 
argument  between  the  rival  races,  it  may 
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hare  been  remarked,  has  taraed  chiefly  on 
tfi^  *  IHad. '  Hie  story  of  Ulysses  is  too  fanci- 
fhl  and  too  devoid  of  local  and  national  in- 
tisrest  to  be  connected  in  the  tame  way  with 
any  one  part  of  Greece.  Yet  ft'om  another 
point  of  yiew  the  fall  and  lively  picture  of 
the  epic  singer  which  we  owe  to  the  *  Odys- 
sey, *  offers  a  social  problem  hardly  less  sug- 
gestivo  than  the  qneation  between  jEolis  and 
Ionia.  Tlie  condition  of  the  poet  is  in  a 
great  measure  the  reflection  of  tbat  of  his 
art ;  the  Phemius  and  "iJlind  Demodocus  of 
the  *  Odyssey*  are  types  of  a  period  of  poet- 
ry, and  as  such  may  be  compared,  on  the 
one  hand,  with  the  scanty  notices  of  the 
same  kind  which  arc  to  be  found  in  tbe  *  Ili- 
ad, '  and  on  the  other  with  the  poets  aud  re- 
citers of  later  times.  8och  a  comparison, 
embracing  the  character  and  position  of  the 
singeTS,  the  form  and  compass  of  their  songs, 
the  manner  of  theirj  performance,  is  fruitful 
in  indications  of  the  artistic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  epic.  In  particular  the 
contrast  between  the  earlier  doitJoi,  or  sing- 
ers, and  the  later  fa>^^(5oi,  or  reciters,  as 
Welcker  has  drawn  it  out,  is  interesting  in 
itself  and  doubly  significant  if  it  can  be  put 
side  by  side  with  the  ethnological  transition, 
as  it  may  be  called,  of  the  poems  themselves 
from  -^olic  war-songs  to  an  Ionian  *  Hiad.  * 
The  picture  of  the  singers  is  drawn  by  the 
poet  of  the  « Odyssey'  in  vivid  colours,  and 
with  evident  sympathy.  They  are  a  distinct 
dass,  the  'tribe  of  singers*  (^uXov  cIokJwv), 
beloved  and  instructed  by  the  Muses.  They 
are  a  calling  ((J^j^ospyoi},  and  make  a  liv6- 
Khood  by  their  art,  living  in  a  great  man's 
hoDse,  or  coming  to  banquets  with  their  lyre, 
and  singinc  what  is  required  of  them.  Phe- 
mrns,  on  the  compulsion  of  the  suitors,  sings 
of  the  piteous  return  of  the  Greeks ;  and 
Penelope,  painfully  moved  by  the  song,  prays 
frhn  to  give  one  of  many  other  songs  which 
be  knows.  He  himself  boasts  that  uie  Muse 
has  planted  many  ©W*,  courses  or  ranges 
ef  song,  in  his  soul.  The  PhaBacian  Deraodo- 
Ctt?  sings  at  the  feast  of  the  quarrel  of  Ulys- 
s^  and  Achilles,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
Greeks, '  as  though  he  had  seen  all  himself, 
or  heard  it  from  an  eye-witness ; '  the  same 
day  he  sings  of  the  loves  of  Ares  and  Aphro- 
dite, and  or  the  taking  of  Troy  by  the  wooden 
.  horse.  In  the  'Iliad,' however,  singers  are 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  unknown.  It  is  Achilles 
himself  who  sings  the  tales  of  heroes  (xX^a 
^^pOv);  it  is  Paris  himself  who  bears  the 
ckhans ;  the  events  of  the  *  diviner  foretime ' 
are  told  in  speeches  of  Nestor  and  Phoenix. 
Wiatever  the  reason  (a  subject  to  which 
we  shall  retnm  hereafter),  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  fact  that  in  passing  fi^m  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  *  Iliad  *  to  those  of  the  •  Odyssey,  * 


we  leave  a  state  of  sooioty  in  which  the  hero 
himself  in  the  intervals  of  warfare  sang  short 
lays  to  his  own  lyre,  and  find  ourselves  in  the 
age  of  poems  long  enough  to  task  the  mem- 
ory of  trained  minstrels,  and  to  pass  away 
the  days  of  a  refined  and  luxurious  court 

The  next  point  at  which  epic  poetry  meets 
ns  in  Greek  history  is  that  which  is  mark- 
ed by  the  appearance  of  the  famous 
Homeric  family  or  school  already  described. 
One  of  them,  has  happily  departed  so  fas 
from  the  impersonal  reserve  of  the  older 
bards  as  to  speak  of  himself  or  at  least  of 
his  stock  of  poems  in  language  which  was 
long  thought  to  be  that  of  the  great  poet 
himself.  In  the  farewell  lines  at  the  end  of 
the  hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo,  song  at  the 

froat  festival  of  that  island,  he  commends 
iraself  to  the  favourable  rooollection  of  the 
Delian  maidens.  When  a  stranger  asks  who 
is  the  sweetest  singer  that  comes  round  to 
them,  they  are  to  answer  in  chorus,  'a  blind 
man  who  dwells  in  rocky  Chios,  the  glory  of  his 
songs  is  chief  among  those  that  follow  after/ 
'We,  too,'  the  poet  continues,  'shall  bear 
your  fame  how  far  soever  we  go  among 
men ;  'promising,  it  would  soem,  in  the  nanie 
of  the  Homerid  brotherhood,  though  it  is  for 
himself  that  he  bespeaks  their  remembrance. 
Scanty  as  are  the  materials  of  this  picture^ 
there  is  enough  in  the  mere  tone  of  the 
pass^e  to  show  a  marked  advanced  from 
the  Phemius  and 'Demodocus  of  the  'Odys- 
sey.' The  humble  minstrel,  singing  in  the 
great  man's  hall  the  lay  which  the  guests 
require,  and  not  partaking  in  their  guilt  if  it 
is  not  his  own  will  that  he  came  to  their 
feast,  is  very  different  from  the  rhapsodist 
making  his  round  among  the  Ionian  festivals, 
and  onering  in  the  name  of  a  poetical  clan 
to  repay  his  hearers  in  kind  for  the  praise 
which  they  should  bestow.  The  greatest 
difference,  however,  is  that  which  appears  in 
the  manner  and  occasion  of  poetical  displays. 
In  Homer  there  is  no  trace  of  recitation 
without  the  lyre,  or  of  epic  poetry  at  relig- 
ious festivals ;  and  there  is  only  one  reference, 
that  which  occurs  in  the  story  of  Thamyris, 
to  contests  for  prizes  in  the  art  In  course 
of  time  the  measured  chant  of  the  'singer' 
gave  place  to  declamation,  the  lyre  was  ex- 
changed for  the  symbolic  rod  or  branch  of 
olive ;  and,  finally,  complete  epics — chiefly  the 
'Iliad  *  and  'Odyssey,^ but  also  other  poems 
of  the  cycles,  which  m  most  cases  are  known 
to  have  passed  under  the  name  of  Homer — 
were  recited,  not  by  single  minstrels,  but  by 
competing  rhapsodists.  These  changes  go  to 
the  essence  of  the  epic  art  It  was  one  of 
the  strongest  points  insisted  on  by  Wolf  that 
there  must  be  a  relatipn  between  the  inner 
development  of  a  poem  and  the  mode  of  its 
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representation.  *  If  Homer  had  no  readers,' 
he  argued,  *  I  (iannot  nnderstand  what  could 
have  led  him  to  the  design  or  conception  of 
long  poems  connected  by  a  consecutive  series 
of  parts.'  *  The  great  festivals  (tdyvy^ptg) 
with  the  contest  (dvdv)  of  recitation  offers 
the  only  solotion  ox  this  difficulty.  A  bug 
poem  could  be  given  with  full  effect  by  em- 
ploying several  rhapsodists  in  succession ;  the 
rhapsodjsts  were  brought  together  by  insU- 
tuting  prize  competitions.  The  first  traces 
of  competitive  or  *  agonistic'  recitation  go 
back  to  a  very  early  period.  Even  in  Homer 
the  muses  *  answer  one  another  with  beautiful 
voice;'  and  their  singing  is  called  an  dydv 
by  the  author  of  the  *Hesiodic  Shield  of 
H ercnles.'  The  lamentation  for  Hector  in  the 
*  Iliad '  is  performed  in  turn  by  Hecuba,  An- 
dromache,  and  Helen.  Rhapsodists  are  found 
at  the  Dclian  festival,  at  Sicyon  under  Cleis- 
thenes,  at  Salamis  in  Cyprus — where  the 
Cyclic  poem,  called  the  Cyprian  verses,  was 
tecited — and  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Solon 
and  Pisistratus.  Of  these  the  Athenian 
rhapsodists  are  so  much  better  known,  from 
vanous  circumstances,  than  any  other,  that 
tliey  may  be  taken  with  advantage  aa  speci- 
mens of  the  class. 

The  different  notices  connecting  Solon, 
Pisistratns,  and  Hipparchus,  with  the  literary 
history  of  Homer,  if  they  hardly  deserve 
the  celebrity,  which  they  have  gained  in  the 
controversy,  are  of  considerable  importance 
for  this  part  of  the  subject.  Whatever  the 
truth  may  be  as  to  the  snare  of  each  of  these 
statesmen  in  the  collection  or  correct  edition^ 
of  the  poems,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  rules  by  which  their  recitation  was  con- 
ducted represent  the  ancient  practice  of  at 
least  one  great  Athenian  festival.  The 
orator  Lycurgus  quotes  a  law  of  Solon — to 
whom,  it  must  be '  remembered,  the  orators 
are  apt  to  ascribe  all  the  more  ancient  parts 
of  the  Athenian  code — providing  that  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Panathonaea  Homer 
should  be  the  only  epic  poet  recited.  The 
important  rule  that  the  rhapsodists  should 
follow  one  another  according  to  the  order  of 
the  text — that,  as  it  is  expressed,  they  should 
recite  i^  iiro^oKr,^,  'taking  one  another  up,' 
is'  assigned  to  Solon  by  Diogenes  Laertius, 
and  to  Hipparchus  by  the  author  of  the 
Platonic  dialogue  of  that  name.  The  authori- 
ties for  Pisistratns  himself  are  later  and  leas 
trorth  V  of  attention.  That  he  or  Hinparchns 
should  have  had  the  *  Iliad '  and  *  Odyssey ' 
copied  for  the  use  of  the  rhapsodisU  seems 
a  natural  corollary  from  tne  laws  just 
quoted.  Perhaps,  too,  it  was  fcH  that  the 
monarchical    sentiment  which    prevails  in 
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Homer,  and  especially  in  the  'Iliad,'  was 
likely  to  soften  opposition  to  the  Pisistratid 
despotism.  This  copy,  however,  if  it  was 
ever  made,  did  not  survive  to  the  time  of  the 
Alexandrian  grammarians.  Among  the  edi- 
tions which  they  quote  as  authorities  for 
various  readings^  there  was  no  mention  of  an 
Athenian  text.  The  only  point  on  which 
all  the  authorities  arc  agreed  is  that  Homeric 
poems  were  produced  in  a  complete  foiin  at 
the  Panathensea.  Tet  this  scanty  nacleoa  of 
fact  is  full  of  meaning  for  the  history  of 
Greek  art  The  place  of  the  rhapaodiats 
was  as  important  in  the  period  to  wbich  they 
belonged  as  that  which  waa  filled  in  the 
creative  age  of  the  drama  by  the  tragediaoa 
and  actors  who  competed  m  the  Athenian 
theatre.  The  Panathenaic  festival  lasted  for 
several  days,  and  thus  gave  ample  time  for  a 
complete  recitation  of  the  *  Eiad,'  carried  on, 
as  it  was,  for  many  hours  by  successive  com- 
peting rhapsodists.  Nor  is  there  anything 
in  so  vast  a  performance  which  was  alien  to 
Greek  tastes  or  habita  The  dramatic  exhi- 
bitions of  the  annual  Dionysia  were  at  least 
as  ^eat  a  tax  on  the  spectator's  leisure  and 
patience.  Such  things  were  not,  aa  with 
us,  the  entertainment  of  an  idle  hour ;  they 
were  of  an  essentially  sacred  character ;  and 
the  absorbing  sense  of  enjoyment  which 
pervaded  the  multitude  as  they  hui^  on  the 
lips  of  the  actor  or  the  rhapsodists  had  in  it 
no  small  element  of  religious  exaltation.  In 
both  cases,  and  indeed  in  every  departm^t 
of  art,  the  Greek  genius,  as  Welcker  has 
most  happily  observed,  showed  itadf  as 
much  in  the  representation  of  its  great 
works  as  in  their  original  production.  *No 
other  nation,'  he  has  said, '  has  hit  upon  a 
machinery  for  the  diffusion  of  the  epic  so 
well  suited  to  its  original  destini(tion  tor 
oral  recital,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the 
greatest  compass  which  it  reached  from  its 
own  inner  development.  It  needed  for  this 
the  Greek  Panegyris  and  the  Greek  enjoy- 
ment of  high  poetry ;  the  manner  of  p^- 
formance  fitted  for  the  purpose  was  not  hard 
to  find.'  • 

As  the  rhapsodist  can  be  traced  in  his  de- 
velopment out  of  the  minstrel  of  the  *  Odjtf 
sey,'  so  the  rhapsodist  of  the  splendid  petiod 
of  Athens  may  do  compared  with  the  earlier 
type  of  the  same  calling,  which  is  foraished  in 
the  Homerid  of  Chios.  T^^e  chief  point  to  bo 
noted  is  the  dissolution  of  the  earlier  Gentile 
or  clannish  relation.  In  a  primitive  socie^i 
the  tie  which  held  the  Homerids  together 
was  peculiarly  fitted,  if  not  absolutely  neoe^ 
sary,  for  the  preservation  and  transnussioD  of 
great  worka*    Many  of  their  songs,  we  msy 
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be;Mire,w6re  wortiiy  oflhe  immortalitj  ^bich 
Uie  blind  man  of  Chios  claimed  ;  and  if  a 
I^oem  of  surpaaBing  merit  was  produced  by  one 
of  tbe  clan,  its  best  chance  of  living  was  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  trained  memories  of  ma  poetical 
kitdrcd.  Such  a  work  at  once  belonged  to 
a  partnership^  m  which  the  individual  was  of 
little  accounti  but  in  whose  keeping  it  soon 
camo  to  be  guarded  with  the  care  and  jealousy 
due  at  once  to  the  secrets  of  a  craft  and  to  the 
title-deeds  of  a  great  &mny.  In  the  Atho* 
Bian  period  the  preservation  of  poems  had 
been  secured  by  the  art  of  writing ;  the  family 
Ue  of  the  guilds  of  rhapsodiats  had  been 
loosened  to  bursting,  and  the  functions  which 
thej  performed  in  watching  over  the  creations 
of  the  earlier  period  had  been  undertaken  by 
the  State.  The  progress  of  civil  society  shows 
its  influence  in  this  as  in  other  aspects  of  h'fe. 
Hie  reciter  is  no  longer  *  of  the  kindred  of 
Bomer ; '  laws  take  the  place  of  family  tradi- 
tion ;  men  no  longer  look  to  the  blind  man  of 
Chiosi  but  to  the  lawgiver  or  the  statesman,  to 
tell  thorn  who  is  the  poet  whose  songs  are  to 
'hold  the  chief  place  in  time  to  come.' 

Let  us  now  turn  from  this  external  view,  as 
it  may  be  called,  of  the  hbtory  of  the  Home- 
ric poems,  and  attempt  to  retrace  in  imagina* 
tion  the  growth  of  that  internal  unity  whose 
date  and  origin  have  been  the  subjects  of  so 
much  controversy.  Was  the  '  Hiaa '  the  work 
of  an  JBolic  minstrel,  as  Professor  Blackie 
thinks  ?  Or  did  it  grow  up  in  a  school  such 
as  that  of  the  Chian  brotherhood  ?  Or  was 
it  constrncted,  as  Wolf  maintained,  out  of 
'ballad '  materials  by  Athenian  poets  working 
under  the  direction  of  Pisistratus  ? 

It  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  Welcker's 
great  work  that  by  reconstructing  the  history 
of  the  various  works  once  ascribed  without 
distinction,  to  Honaer,  and  afterwards  known 
as  the  Epic  Cycle,  he  has  withdrawn  the 
*  Diad  *  and  *  Odyssey '  from  the  perplexing 
isolation  in  which  they  formerly  stood,  and 
exhibited  them  in  their  historical  character  as 
the  first  of  a  long  series  of  onoe  familiar  poems. 
Th^  imme4iate  result  of  the  chronolc^eal 
prospective  thus  gained  was  to  throw  back 
the  date  of  the  'Inad,'  as  a  oomplete  work  of 
art,  to  the  beginning  of  Greek  history,  and 
therefore  to  a  period  when  epic  composition 
wjis  still  a  living  faculty.  In  the  Alexandrian 
age,  it  is  shown  by  Welcker,  Zenodotns  the 
grammarian  did  for  the  whole  body  of  epic 
poetry  what  Pisistratus  was  supposed  to 
nave  done  for  the  *  lays ; '  he  arranged  it  into 
a  complete  and  continuous  nai'rative,  follow- 
ing the  ord^r  of  time  from  the  earliest  point 
of  mytiiical  history.  The  first  poem  in  the 
Trojan  part  of  this  *  cycle '  was  the  Cypria, 
which  began  with  the  judgment  of  Paris,  and 
brought  down  the  course  of  events  to  the 


point  where  it  was  taken  up  bj  the  ^  Iliad.' 
The  .^fithiopis  of  Arctinos  continued  the  story 
again  from  the  death  of  Hector  to  that  (li 
Achillea  Then  followed  the  ^  Little  Iliad,'  by 
Lesches,  and  tho  *  Capture  of  Troy,'  by  Arc- 
tinus ;  poems  which  appear  to  have  covered 
to  some  extent  the  same  ground.  The  'Re* 
turns,'  attributed  to  Agias»  fill  up  the  space 
from  the  fall  of  Troy  to  the  beginning  of  the 

*  Odyssey : '  and  the  whole  cycle  ends  with 
the  '  Telegonia '  of  Eugammon.  Of  these 
poets  the  earliest,  Aretinus,  is  re&rred  to  the 
eighth  century  b.o.  ;  the  latest,  Eugammon,  is 
of  the  sixth.  The  ^  Iliad '  and  Odyssey,'  it  is 
shown  by  Welcker,  are  the  fixed  points  round 
which  the  minor  epics  group  themselves,  the 
fooi,  as  it  were,  of  the  system  in  which  these 
revolve.  The  other  poems  of  the  cycle  are 
related  to  Homer  as  imitations,  amd  also  as 
supplements:  and  in  theee  two  characters 
they  presuppose  in  their  original  a  certain 
epic  form  adopted,  and  a  certain  portion  of 
narrative  marked  off  from  the  general  stock 
of  legend.  So  far  it  seems  that  we  are  on 
firm  ground ;  but  we  must  beware  of  seeking 
to  carry  tho  force  ofthese  arguments  from  the 
inferior  poets  back  to  the  author  or  authors 
of  the  *  Iliad'  and  *  Odyssey.'    Even  if  the 

*  Odyssey,'  as  some  think,  is  the  first  *  cyclic ' 
poem  extant,  that  is  to  say,  the  first  poen> 
formed  by  extension  of  the  plan  of  the  *  Iliad ' 
to  another  part  of  tb^  legend,  the  'Iliad '  it- 
self is  still  unexplained.  There  is  no  analogy^ 
either  in  the  ancient  accounts  or  in  the  natmre 
of  the  cases,  between  the  autbovship  of  the 
*•  Iliad '  and  that  of  the  later  poems. 

Homer  had  long  been  regarded  popularly 
as  the  author  of  the  whole  epic  cycle :  it  was 
only  when  literature  was  studied  with  some- 
thing of  the  scientific  spirit  that  ancient 
critics  began  to  detaoh  poems  from  the  gen- 
eral Homeric  stock,  and  to  ascribe  them  to/ 
individual  poets  of  more  recent  times.  The 
fact  that  certain  poems  continued  to  pass  un- 
der the  name  of  Homer  no  more  proven  hia 
historical  reality  than  the  works  assigned  to 
Dsedalus  (to  recur  to  a  former  illustration) 
prove  a  single  ancestor  for  the  Dsedalids. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  prtmd  facie  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  *  Iliad*  itself  was  produced 
in  the  same  way  as  tho^e  later  poems  which 
took  it  as  their  basis  and  model  They 
derived  theii  coneeptioB  of  epic  poetry  from 
the  '  Iliad.'    Whence  did  the  author  of  the 

*  Iliad '  himself  derive  it  f  Wclcker*s  discor-^ 
eries,  therefore,  although  they  make  it  highly 
probable  that  the  *  Iliad'  and  *  Odyssey '  ex- 
isted at  an  early  period  as  individual  poema 
of  something  like  their  present  compass,  Icavo 
the  problem  of  their  authorship  to  be  solved 
by  other  considerations. 

It  is  now  an  acknowledged  truth  that  in  a 
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Sense  the  *  Hiad  *  is  mncti  older  than  its  pres- 
ent shape.  *  Not  only  the  separate  materials,' 
Professor  Blackie  aomits,  '  bnt  the  general 
scheme  of  the  Iliad  existed  in  the  Hellenic 
mind  before  Homer.*  *  It  might  be  added 
that  the  bond  of  connexion  which  nnites  the 
materials  together  most  have  grown  more 
definite  and  comprehensive  with  the  growth 
of  the  earlier  songs  into  short  cycles  of 
narrative.  The  progress  of  epic  poetry  mnst 
have  been  accompanied  by  an  education  of 
the  andience  which  would  gradually  fit  them 
for  poems  of  a  wider  range  and  more  sus- 
tained interest  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the 
transition  from  short  songs  to  a  single  great 
poem  without  intermediate  steps  such  as  the 
lays  of  Phemius  and  DemoJocus  in  the 
•  Odyssey.'  It  is  through  the  ever- widening 
sweep  of  these  '  ranges  of  song  *  that  a  peo- 
ple gains  the  increased  knowledge  of  tneir 
national  heroes  and  the  increased  grasp  of 
the  events  of  their  legendary  history,  which 
prepares  them  for  the  architectonic  propor- 
tions of  a  true  national  epic. 

In  order  to  apply  these  remarks  to  the 
Trojan  story,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
origin  and  diffusion  of  those  -^lic  legends 
which  have  been  shown  to  constitute  the 
basis  of  the  '  Iliad.*  Here  we  are  met  by  the 
vexed  question  of  the  historical  reality  of  the 
expedition  of  Agamemnon.  We  cannot  do 
more  than  indicate  the  view  which  we  believe 
to  be  the  true  one,  viz.,  that  whatever  histori- 
cal matter  may  be  embedded  in  names  or 
detail,  the  story  in  its  main  outlines  is  purely 
mythical.  The  admirable  and  penetrating 
discussion  in  Mr.  Grote's  *  History  of  Greece ' 
proved  the  uselessness  of  seeking  in  this  class 
of  narratives  for  any  nucleus  of  historical 
fact.  The  farther  question  of  the  souree  of 
the  various  myths  was  one  on  which  he 
hardly  entered,  beyond  pointing  out  in  each 
case  how  the  story  recommended  itself  to  the 
people  among  whom  it  is  found  to  have  pre- 
vailed. The  following,  for  example,  is  his 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Trojan 
story: — 

*  To  the  iEdic  and  lonio  coiomt/^  a  duster 
of  men  ft'om  various  Qreek  tribes  who  bad  mi- 
grated to  Asia  Minor  and  acquired  for  them- 
selves settlements  by  extruding  the  prior  occu- 
pants, it  was  pleasant  to  imagine  a  supposed 
expedition  of  their  gods  and  heroes  to  the  same 
shores  in  some  distant  period  of  the  unknown 
past ;  thcf  vietory  so  obtwned  by  these  super- 
homan  persons  gave  to  their  descendants  what 
ma^  be  called  a  mythic  title  to  the  terntory 
which  they  occupied.' — W»tjnimter  MmeWf 
voL  xxxix.  p.  3IG. 

Although  this  theory  explains  the  popn- 
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larity  and  diffusion  of  the  legend  it  does  not 
explain  its  origin.    It  is  observed   by  lb. 
Maine,  with  his  usual  accuracy  and  peneiot- 
tion,  that  nothing  in   lav^  springs  entirely 
from  a  sense  of  convenience ;  that  'there  arc 
always  certain  ideas  existing  antecedently  on 
which  the  sense  of  convenience  works,  and 
of  which  it  can  do  no  more  than  form  some 
new  combination*'*     A  similar  remark  is 
true  of  mythology.    Hie  desire  for  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  legend  is  not  snflBcient  of  itself  to 
create  the  legend ;  it  can  only  *  work  on  certain 
ideas,'  certain  types  or  forms  whicli  already 
exist,  and  which  it  can  select,  combine,  and  fill 
with  new  colouring  and  detail.    Tdie  wish  be- 
comes father  to  the  thought  only  by  arresting 
and  quickening  the  floating  germs  of  narrative 
whicn  fill  the  mental  atmosphere  of  the  peo- 
ple.   The  question  which  Mr.  Grote's  llieoiy 
leaves  unanswered  is.  What  are  the  germs  or 
outlines  out  of  which  the  Trojan  story  was 
formed  ?    It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  enter 
upon  the  wide  subject  of  comparative  mytho- 
logy, the  science  from  which  a  complete  an- 
swer to  this  question  may  perhaps  be  sought 
Even  without  going  out  of  the  narrower  cir- 
cle of  Greek  tradition  we  may  derive  valua- 
ble suggestions  from  the  comparative  method. 
If,  as  the  -^lic  element  in  the  *  Hiad '  im- 
plies, the  Trojan  story  was  wholly  or  in  part 
derived  from  certain  types  of  narrative  being 
localised  in  the  Troad  by  its  Greek  colonists, 
we  may  fairly  expect  to  find  the  same  or 
similar  stories  elsewhere,  agreeing  in  their 
outlines  but  differing  in  the  actors  and  the 
scenery.     Accordingly  the  main  incidents  of 
the  *  Iliad' — the  abduction  of  Helen,  the  an- 
ger of  Achilles,  the  taking  of  Troy — are 
K)und  repeated  with  slight  modifications  in 
the  mythology  of '  other  parts  of   Greece. 
Theseus,  like  Paris,  carried  off  Helen,  and 
the  Dioscuri  led  an  expedition  into  Attica 
for  her  recovery,  which  exhibits  on  a  smaller 
scale  the  essential  features  of  the  expedition 
of  Agamemnon.    Another  tradition,  Kpphx- 
entlv  Messcnian,  represented  her  as  carried 
off  by  the  twin   heroes  Idas  and   Lyncens. 
Again,  the  anger  of  Achilles  finds  an  almost 
perfect  parallel  in  tliat  of  Mcleager,  as  told 
in  the  ninth  book  of  the 'Hiad.'    Finally  the 
taking  of  Troy  is  an  exploit  ef  Hercules  as 
well  as  of  Agamemnon,    These  coincidences 
seem  to  show  that  even  if  there  is  an  histori- 
cal element  in  the  story,  if  Acamemnon  is  as 
historical  as  the  Dietrich  or  the  Attila  of  the 

*  Nibelungen  Lied,'  the    incidents  of    the 

*  Iliad '  are  not  a  mere  distortion  of  actual 
events,  but  originally  and  properly  mythical ; 
that  the  myth  is  the  primary  and  essential, 
the  history  only  the  secondary  and  accidental, 
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iogrediQiit.  The  same  facU  throw  no  lees 
light  on  ibe  ready  diifasion  of  the  etoiy.  Be- 
cognising.  an  element  which  anderliee  the 
ifistinctivelj  JSolic  parts,  and  is  common  to 
the  whole  of  Greece— if  not  also,  as  coroparar 
tivQ  m^tbologists  tell  us,  to  the  Aryan  family 
of  nations — ^we  can  more  easily  understand 
bow  the  local  versions  of  the  legend  might 
1>e  fased  together,  and  the  particalar  type 
ivhich  events  made  most  popmr  be  accepted 
in  Greek  art  and  literature.  The  germs  of 
the  *  Iliad,'  in  shorty  existed  everywhere :  it 
reqnired  only  the  circumstances  to  which  Mr. 
Grote  points — the  history  of  the  Greek  colo- 
niesi  and  the  feelings  and  motives  Uiat  grew 
out  of  that  history — in  order  to  fernish  a  soil 
in  which  these  germs  should  become  fertile. 
It  remains  to  ask  how  they  grew  cr  were 
formed  into  a  great  epic. 

Were  the  question  put  for  the  first  time  to 
an  appreciating  reader  of  the  'Iliad,*  in  what 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  unity  of  the  poem 
consisted,  his  first  answer  would  probably  be 
that  its  one  subject  is  the  siejre  of  Troy.  Ink- 
ing at  it  again,  and  consideringly  many  parts 
of  the  siege  passed  over  in  snence,  and  espe- 
cially the  want  of  any  account  of  its  capture, 
he  would  be  led  to  seek  the  basis  of  its  unity 
rather  in  the  characters  of  the  actors  en- 
gaged, and,  above  all,  in  the  overwhelming 
greatness  of  its  chief  personage.  Yet,  if  he 
looked  for  a  poem  describing  the  life  and  ex- 
ploits, or  even  the  Trojan  exploits  of  Achilles, 
the  *  Iliad '  would  still  fall  short  of  such  a 
tbeme ;  for  it  contains  only  the  deeds  and 
passions  of  a  few  days :  a  brilliant  and  cha- 
racterlBtic  episode,  but  still  only  an  episode, 
in  the  life  of  its  hero.  The  one  subject  which 
underlies  the  poem  is  that  which  the  Muse 
at  the  outset  is  invoked  to  sing — the  wrath 
of  Achilles.  It  is  on  the  progress  of  that 
wrath,  and  of  the  grief  in  which  it  is  after- 
wards swallowed  up,  that  the  highest  interest 
of  the  *  Iliad'  turns.  These  three  things — 
Troy,  Achilles,  the  wrath — may  have  been 
the  central  points  of  the  poem  in  the  different 
stages  through  which  it  passed  in  gradually 
assuming  its  present  torn).  The  interest 
awakened  in  Asiatic  Greece  by  the  stories  of 
the  Trojan  war  must  soon  have  produced  a 
body  of  *  lays,'  or  short  epic  narrative  poems, 
turning  on  different  parts  of  the  siege  of 
Troy  or  the  conquest  of  the  Troad  :  and  in 
these  the  place  of  favourite  and  invincible 
hero  was  occupied  by  Achilles.  The  reasons 
for  this  preference  can  hardly  be  discovered 
from  Greek  history.  Achilles  was  not  a 
chieftain  of  any  of  the  great  historical  cities 
or  tribes  of  Greece ;  he  is  *  less  of  a  king  * 
than  Agamemnon.  Yet  his  wrath  is  the  in- 
cident <M  the  whole  body  of  Trojan  legend, 
which  has  taken   the  firmest  hold  of  the 


Greek  ima^nation,  and  has  become  the  cen- 
tre on  which  the  plot  of  their  great  epic 
mainly  turns.  Such  a  result  must  have  been 
reached  by  a  double  process.  First,  the  per- 
sonality of  Achilles,  as  it  was  conceived  by 
the  primitive  tradition,  must  have  exerted 
in  itself  an  overpowering  attraction  on  the 
story.  Secondly,  the  incident  of  a  wrath- 
ful inactivity  must  have  been  felt  to  bo 
peculiarlyfit  to  "be  the  turning  point  of  a  long 

g>em.  This  fitness  appears  to  consist  in  the 
cilitv  which  it  offered  for  the  addition  of 
episodes,  celebrating  tie  other  national  heroes 
of  the  different  Greek  States.  The  relation 
of  these  episodes — for  such  the  books  which 
celebrate  minor  heroes,  like  Diomede  and 
Menelaus,  have  always  been  felt  to  be — to 
the  main  action  is  the  chief  problem  which  a 
theory  of  the  *  Iliad*  has  to  solve.  Tip  to  a 
certain  point,  however,  the  motives  which 
have  led  to  their  introduction  may  be  clearly 
traced.  Achilles,  it  has  been  observed,  does 
not  represent  any  of  the  great  historical  divi- 
sions of  Greece,  and  his  overwhelming  supe- 
riority could  fix  the  imagination  of  the  whole 
Greek  race  upon  him,  and  raise  him  to  the 
place  of  national  hero,  without  provoking  the 
ever  ready  jealousy  of  the  different  States. 
Along  with  him,  however,  there  were  many 
other  local  heroes — the  princes  of  Argos,  of 
Salamis,  of  Elis,  of  Crete — who  met  on  the 
ground  of  the  national  epic,  as  their  cities 
were  represented  at  the  great  Hellenic  festi- 
vals, or  as  their  several  dialects  were  fused 
into  a  common  Hellenic  tongue.  For  these 
figures  the  singers  had  to  find  places  in  their 
lays  second  only  to  that  of  Achilles  himself. 
Each  came,  in  this  way  to  have  an  Aristeia, 
as  it  was  called  by  the  ancients,  in  which  his 
countrymen  and  descendants  found  matter  for 
patriotic  exultation.  Since  all  recognised 
and  were  familiar  with  the  surpassing 
prowess  of  Achilles,  the  diflBcuIty  must  have 
been  to  find  a  sphere  in  which  their  exploits 
should  not  be  thrown  into  the  shade  by  nim ; 
and  it  was  an  obvious  device  to  reconcile  these 
conflicting  claims  b^  singing  of  the  glory 
which  the  other  princes  gained  while  the 
national  hero  remained  in  wrath  in  his  tent. 
This  feature  of  the  lays  thus  formed  brought 
them  into  the  same  period  of  the  siege,  and 
gave  them  a  thread  of  connexion  which  would 
otherwise  be  entirely  wanting ;  for  the  parts 
of  the  *  Iliad'  which  give  the  post  of  champion- 
ship to  Diomede,  to  Ajax,  to  Agamemnon, 
ana  to  Menelaus,  have  almost  nothing  in 
common,  except  that  Achilles  is  tacitly  or 
expressly  represented  as  absent.  By  the  ope- 
ration cJ  this  process,  working  unconsciously 
in  the  hands  of  different  minstrelp,  a  body  of 
lays  may  have  been  produced  possessing  a 
remarkable  unity  of  time  and  place,  but  little 
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or  no  iDternal  adaptation  to  one  another;  at- 
tracted in  the  first  instance  to  the  Bicge  of 
Troy,  as  the  central  point  of  Greek  mJ'tSical 
interest^  and  then  hecoming  concentrated,  for 
the  reason  jast  explained,  on  the  particular 
point  of  the  siege  marked  by  the  wrath  and 
withdrawal  of  Achilles. 

Another  reason  for  preferring  this  particu- 
lar episode  of  the  war,  and  leaving  nneele^ 
bratea  the  seemingly  more  interesting  epochs 
of  the  death  of  Achilles  and  the  capture  of 
Troy,  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  different 
versions  of  these  events  prevailing  in  different 
parts  of  Greece.  The  references  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Troy  in  the  *  Iliad '  are  quite  vague. 
In  the  *  Odyssey '  the  curious  story  of  the 
wooden  horse  is  fonnd  for  the  first  time* 
Another  account  gives  the  glory  of  the  final 
victory  of  the  Greeks  to  Neoptolemus,  an- 
other to  the  invincible  arrows  of  Philoctetes. 
These  differences  probably  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent local  forms  of  the  legend,  and  were 
eliminated  by  the  gradual  spread  of  epic 
poetry,  and  the  conaequept  demand  for  what 
was  in  harmony  witn  universal  Hellenic 
feeling.. 

These  suggestions. as  to  the  motives  which 
operated  in  gathering  the  early  lays  of  ^olia 
into  the  unity  which  they  possess  in  the 
*  Iliad '  are  equally  compatible  with  any  view 
of  the  authorship  of  the  poems«  They  only 
require  as  a  postulate  that  the  poem  in  ques- 
tion should  be  of  the  kind  which  German 
writers  call  the  Volks^pos,  a  popular  or  min- 
strel epic,  as  opposed  to  the  Kunstepos  or 
epic  of  literary  culture.  In  the  case  of 
poems  such  as  the  '  jSIneid '  or  the  ^  Paradise 
Lost,'  we  may  inquire  into  the  sources  from 
which  their  materials  are  drawn,  the  models 
which  they  have  followed,  and  the  like.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  epics  which  are  the 
spontaneous  and  indigenous  productions  of  a 
people,  like  the  *  Iliad  '  and  the  *  Nibelungen 
Lied,'  the  first  questions  relate  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  materials. of  legend  have  come 
together  into  a  complete  form.  The  author 
of  the  literary  epic  starts  with  former  poems 
before  him  as  his  models,  and  merely  adopts 
the  form  of  art  which  they  have  sanctioned  : 
whereas  the  authors  of  the  true  popular  epic 
have  no  definite  models ;  they  are  engaged 
in  creating  the  rudiments  of  their  art,  and 
therefore  they  can  only  produce  great  and 
comprehensive  works  by  gradually  enlarging 
and  improving  upon  those  of  their  predeces- 
sors. In  their  case  the  lawa  of  poetical,  con- 
struction do  not  work  consciously  in  the 
mind  of  a  single  poet,  but  unconsciously, 
in  the  form  of  natural  tendencies  to  selection 
and  agglomeration,  in  the  minds  of  many.. 
These  principles  have  been  confirmed  by 
comparison  of  the  epics  of  various  coontries — 


the.  Teutonic,,  the  Carolingian,  the  IndSan — 
and  are  so  well  understood  that  the  queetiofl 
of  authorship  has  now  a  very  different  xneaB- 
inff  from  that  which  it  had  at  the  beginimg 
or  the  controversy,  or  which  it  has  for  other 
periods  of  literature.  H  no  longer  refers  to 
the  materials  of  the  poems,  nor  even  to  tlieir 
general  scheme  andT  arrangement,  but-  ovXj 
to  the  ultimate  form  which  they  received. 

In  the  immortal  preface  which  wad  written 
by  Wolf  for  his  critical  edition  of  the  *  Ili^d,' 
he  insisted  chiefiy  on  two  points-^first,  thict 
the  poems  were  not  originally  written  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  they  were  not  gathered  into 
"         as    a    sinffle   connected 
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their  present  form    as    a 
poem    until    the   age    of   Pislstratas,     The 
former  of  these  propositions  has  long  sin^e 
passed  into  the  domain  of  undisputed  trath. 
The  latter  is  so  far  from  being  admitted,  that 
the  more  clearly  Wolf  is  seen  to  be  rigbt  fn 
regard  to  the  oral  character  of  the  poems, 
the  less  are  the  inferences  accepted  whicfa  be 
founded  upon  it    The  oral  preservatioa  of 
popular  epica  is  so  thoroughly  established, 
that  the  date  of  the  first  introduction  0( 
writing  into  Greece  has  lost  its  original  im- 
portance for  the  Homeric  question.      The 
arguments  of  the  *  Prolegomena '  have  there- 
fore, in  great  measure,  dropped  out  of  the 
controversy.    Lach mannas  work,  .consisting 
of  two  comparatively  short  papers,  read,  the 
first  in  1837,  the  second  in  1841,  to  the  Ber- 
lin Academy  of  Sciences,  has  been  tlie  cliief 
infinence  in  directing  the  course  of  the  in^ 
quiries  to  which  the  *  Prolegomena '  gave  the 
original  impulse.    His  object  was  to  show  by 
actual  examination  of  the  text  the  nurobep 
and  limits  of  the  shorter  *  lays '  out  of  which 
the  complete  poem  was  composed :  and  the 
school  of  Homeric  criticism  thus  founded, 
called  by  its  opponents  the  Eleinliedeijager, 
or  smaliTsong-bunters,  is  so  far  from  having 
been  superseded  or  exploded  that  Lachmann  s 
two  papers  have  been   republished  by  his 
distinguished  pupil,  Professor  Haupt,  tinder 
the  title  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  and  his  vein  of  criticism  has  been 
pursued  further  in  the  *  Iliad,'  and  eVen  ex- 
tended to  the  *  Odyssey.'    His  argument*, 
expressed  for  the  most  part  with  almost  en- 
igmatical  conciseness,  turn  too    much    on 
minute  detail  to  interest    general  readers. 
His  earlier  paper,  which  dealt  with  the  first 
ten  books,  seems  to  be  generally  regarded  as 
the  more  important  of  the  two.    In  the  later 
part  of  the  *  Iliad '  his  dislocations  and  re- 
arrangements are  much  more  violent,  aAd 
the  oistinctness  of  the  lays  so  obtained  is 
less  dearly  marked.    In  both,  however,  tbo 
method  is  open  to  objections  of  a  fundamen- 
tal kind.    Difficulties  of  ehrouology,  for  in- 
stance, of  which  so  much  is  made,  are  qnite 
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as  Hkely  to  have  escapod  thB  notice  of  tbe 
ongltiaV  poet  its  of  tne  atipposed  compiler. 
The  ttee  wiW  probably  come  tthen  Lach- 
maan's  dissection  of  the  *  Iliad*  mH  cease  to 
be  regarded  as  a  solution  of  the  great  prob- 
lem ;  bat  bis  essay  mnst  remain  as  a  monn- 
nient  of  the  power  of  his  critical  genius  in 
detecting  and  placing  in  the  most  virid  light  a 
mass  of  discrepancies  and  ineqtralities  which 
had  escaped  all  former  students  of  Homer. 

TRie  itnportant  theory  of  the  structure  of 
the  *  IKad,  which  was  first  proposed  in  this 
cotintry  by  Mr.  Grbte  and  has  since  been 
adopted  in  Germany  by  Friedl&nder,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  reaction    from    the  extreme 
sceptical  views  of  Lachmann  to  a  modified 
and    defensible   conservatism.      Profoundly 
dissenting  in  general  from  Lachmann,  and 
at  the  same  time  feeling  that  his  objections 
had  left  the  question  in  a  different  position 
from'   that    in   which    they  found    it,   and 
especially  that  the  first  ten  books  presented 
peenliar   difllculties  to  the  old  belief,  Mr. 
Grote  was  led  to  a  theory  which  is  for  these 
Books  snbstantially  Lachmann's;  while  he 
maintained  that  the  rest  of  the  poem,  as  far 
as  the  end  of  Book  XXII.,  formed  part  of  a 
complete  and  consistent  whole.    According 
to  him,   Books  I.,  VIII.,  and  XI.--XXlf. 
constitnte  the  original  poem  celebrating  the 
wratl  of  Achilles.    Books  11.— -VII.  and  X. 
ate  nnconnected  with  the  main  theme,  but 
are  detacbed  poems,  belonging  to  the  wider 
subject  of  the  Trojan  War ;  they  are,  there- 
fore, an  extension  of  the  original  plan,  and, 
convert  the  poem  from  an  Achill^is  into  an 
Hiad.      The    objections    which    he    brings 
against  Book  IX,  go  still  ftirther.    He  con- 
siders it  not  merely  an  excrescence,  biit  one 
which   destroys   the   organic  unity  of  the 
whole.     His  arguments  principally  turn  on 
the  feet  that  the  battles  and  other  events  of 
Books  n. — ^VII.  do  not  harmonise  with  the 
promise  made  by  Jove  to  Achilles,'*  to  honour 
him,  and  mightily  to  distress  the  Achajans.* 
We  expect  a  battle  in  which  the  Trojans 
should   be  victorious,  and   Agamemnon   at 
once  driven  to  confess  his  helplessness  in  the 
absence  of  his  injured  rival.     Instead  of  this, 
Achilles  is  almost    forgotten ;   while  other 
chieftains,  especially  Diomede  and  Ajax,  suc- 
cessively fill  the  place  thus  left;  vacant  on 
Homer's  canvas.     Again,  at  each  point  of 
junction  of  these  Books  with  the  rest  of  the 
poem,  Mr.  Grote  notes  a  diflSculty  in  the 
course  of  the  story.    The  mischievous  dream 
which  Jove  sends  at  the  beginning  of  Book 
II.  produces  no  effect;  the  construction  of 
the  rampart  at  the  end  of  Book  VH.  is 
wanted  indeed   to  explain   the    succeeding 
Books,  but  needless  in  reference  to  the  events 
which  have  occurred  up  to  that  time. 


In  judging  of  such  points  a  modem  reader 
is  Haole  to  two  opposite  errors.  He  is  apt 
to  compare  the  structure  of  the  *  Iliad'  with 
that  of  works  which  are  intended  to  produce 
their  effect  on  a  first  hearing  or  reading,  and 
which  therefore  cannot  afford  to  overtax  the 
memory  and  patience  of  their  audience ;  and 
he  is  also  apt  to  have  in  view  the  slow  and 
often  interrupted  perusal  vhich  he  himself 
gives  to  the  *  Hiad,'  instead  of  thinking  of 
the  recital"  of  the  ancient  singer  or  rhapsodisti 
listened  to  for  hours  or  even  days  in  the 
court  of  an  lom'an  prince  or  the  assembly  at 
a  great  festival.  Such  an  audience  would  not 
give  way  to  impatience  because  the  promise 
of  Jove,  so  fatal  to  their  heroic  anccstorS| 
was  tardy  in  its  accomplishment. .  They 
wonld  feel  about  tbe  catastrophe  that,  as 
Homer  might  himself  say,  if  the  Olympian 
Jove  does  not  straightway  bring  it  to  pass, 
yet  one  day  he  will.  The  whole  story  was  so 
familiar,  and  lay  so  vividly  before  their  eyes, 
that  the  devices  by  which  a  modern  novelist 
or  playwright  marks  the  current  of  his  narra- 
tive were  then  needless.  The  exploits  of 
Diomede  and  Ajax  are  used — we  can  hardly 
say,  are  intended — to  fill  up  the  narrative,  to 
bring  out  more  decidedly  the  final  failure  of 
the  Greeks,  and  to  cover  their  defeat  with  a 
halo  of  individual  glory.  Tet  it  is  by  no 
means  true  that  Achilles  is  quite  forgotten  at 
any  part  of  the  *  Iliad.'  Direct  allusions,  in- 
deed, might  have  been  interpolated  after- 
wards; but  there  is  a  tacit  recollection  of 
Achilles  that  cannot  be  so  easily  explained. 
To  take  a  single  example :  if  Hector  chal- 
lenges one  of  the  Greeks  to  single  combat, 
the  name  of  Achilles  is  the  first  that  would 
present  itself  to  the  bearer's  mind.  He  may 
be  forgotten  when  the  attention  is  absorbed 
in  following  the  career  of  Diomede,  but  not 
when  we  are  expressly  invited  to  consider 
who  are  the  chief  warriors  of  the  Greeks. 
If,  then,  nine  champions  appear,  and  AchiHes 
is  not  of  the  number,  is  he  not  more  vividly 
remembered  by  this  fact  than  by  the  mention 
of  his  name  ?  In  such  a  ca^e  one  of  two 
things  must  be  admitted :  either  that  there 
were  lays  in  which  all  the  principal  Greek 
princes  figured  except  Achilles — which  is 
highly  improbable — or  that  passages  such  as 
tbe  one  just  adduced  were  composed  with 
reference  to  the  part  which  the  wrath  of 
Achilles  plays  in  the  story. 

The  nmth  Book,  which  contains  the  ac- 
count of  the  embassy  to  Achilles,  is  held  by 
Mr.  Grote  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  whole 
subsequent  course  of  the  story.  The  grounds 
for  this  judgment  are  staled  m  an  elaborate 
note  to  his  *  History  of  Greece  ;*  *  but  it 
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wonld  require  too  much  space  to  enter  l^re 
into  the  discussion  of  tnis  question.  We 
mast  content  ourselves  with  saying  that,  eren 
if  Mr.  Grote's  theorjr  be  untenable  in  the  pre- 
cise form  in  which  it  is  put  by  him,  still  it  re- 
mains an  important  contribution  to  the  struc- 
tural analysis  of  the  *  Iliad.'  The  facts  on 
which  it  is  based — *  the  greater  continuity  of 
structure  and  conformity  to  the  opening 
promise,  which  are  manifest  when  we  read 
the  Books  in  order,  I.,  VIII.,  XI.,  to  XXIL, 
as  contrasted  with  the  absence  of  these  two 
qujdities  in  Books  IL,  to  VII.,  IX.,  and  X.' 
— still  require  an  explanation.  We  venture 
to  think  that  the  dispnted  Books  are  not  a 
later  extension,  but  the  oldest  part  of  the 
^  Iliad.'  The  mete  fact  of  these  Books  being 
found  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  poem  is  in 
favour  of  this  modification  of  Mr.  Grote's 
theory.  In  the  next  place,  their  more  de- 
tached and  fragmentary  character  makes  it 
tnore  probable  that  they  are  of  high  antiquity: 
for  the  advance  of  poetical  culture  must 
have  brought  with  it  increased  appreciation 
of  the  qualities  of  unity  and  completeness  in 
narrative.  Again,  several  well-known  diffi- 
culties, such  as  that  of  Priam's  not  knowing 
the  Greek  chiefs  by  sight,  may  be  removed  by 
supposing  the  lay  in  which  thev  occur  to 
have  belonged  orginally  to  a  different  part 
of  the  war.  The  description  of  the  single 
combat  of  Paris  and  Menelaus  in  Book  III., 
gains  very  much  in  force  and  meaning  if  it  is 
snpposcd  to  be  the  long-expected  encounter 
of  bitter  enemies.  We  then  understand  bet- 
ter the  joy  of  Menelaus  on  seeing  Paris,  be- 
cauEc  he  thouffht  he  should  take  vengeance 
on  the  wroDg-doer  ; '  and  the  laughter  which 
Hector  says  will  be  raised  against  liim  among 
the  Greel»,  '  who  supposed  he  was  a  cham- 

f>ion'of  the  first  rauK  because  of  his  noble 
orm.'  This  view  is  still  more  necessary  to 
explain  the  message  brought  by  Iris  to  Pri- 
am at  the  end  of  Book  U.,  when  the  Greek 
army  is  put  in  motion  for  an  attack.  ^  Still,' 
she  says, '  are  endless  words  dear  to  thee,  as 
ever  in  peace ;  but  a  war  not  to  be  bent 
aside  is  arisen.  Surely,  I  have  often  mixed 
in  the  fightings  of  men,  but  never  yet  have  I 
seen  such  a  host*  In  any  case  it  se#ms  less 
likely  that  the  symmetry  of  an  original  Achil- 
16is  should  have  been  spoiled  by  incongru- 
ous additions  than  that  these  should  be  re- 
mains of  the  Bonei  of  an  earlier  generation 
of  singers.  It  is  difficrflt  to  brieve  that 
Greek  poets  would  have  fellen  back  from  any 
step  once  gained  in  the  process  towards 
artistic  completeness.  It  is  easier  to  suppose 
that  the  original  'Tale  of  Troy '  was  wrought 
into  a  poem  celebrating  especially  the  ereat 
national  hero,  than  that  a  true  AchiD^is 
suffered  the  poetical  degeneration  involved  in 


becoming  an  Biad.  The  epic,  as  we  bare  it 
will  bear  veir  well  to  be  regarded  as  an  Adiil* 
l^is,  with  fragments  of  earlier  and  simpler 
lays  embedded)  like  fossils,  in  the  larger  and 
more  perfect  work. 

The  last  two  Books  of  the  '  Biad,'^  ia  Mr. 
Grote's  opinion,  are  probably  additions  to 
the  original  Achillas  :  for  the  death  of  Hec- 
tor satisfies  the  exigencies  of  a  coherent 
scheme,  and  we  are  not  entiUed  to  extend  the 
oldest  poem  beyond  the  limits  whioh  sucii 
necessity  prescribes.'  It  is  true  that  the 
perfection  of  art  is  attained  only  when  all  the 
parts  of  a  work  are  evolved  from^a  central  idea 
and  no  episodes  are  introduced  except  such 
as  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  the 
total  effect  In  the  *  Iliad,'  however,  it  ma? 
fairly  be  doubted  whether  this  kind  of  finiih 
is  to  be  found  throughout.  The  successive 
Books  are  not  out  of  relation  to  the  main  sub- 
ject, but  they  fit  on  somewhat  awkwardly 
to  one  another.  Hence  the  element  of  truta 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  most  oppo^te 
views  of  the '  Iliad, '  from  that  of  tiie  antuento 
who  regarded  it  as  a  model  of  dramatic  com- 
pleteness, to  that  of  Lachmann,  who  sees  in 
it  a  mere  patchwork.  The  last  two  Books 
are  examples  of  this  uncertainty  of  structure. 
They  are  so  far  germane  to  the  poem  that 
they  complete  the  picture  of  tiio  appeased 
Achilles,  and  bring  to  its  consummation  the 
calmine  down  of  passion  and  the  acquiescing 
in  the  inevitable  which  give  the  latter  part 
of  the  *  Iliad '  its  peculiar  tone.  This  dramar 
tic  propriety,  however,  does  not  extend  to  the 
form  of  these  two  Booke.  It  lies  in  the  sto- 
ry and  in  the  thought,  but  not  in  the  work- 
manship. They  have  litUe  external  connex- 
ion with  the  preceding  Books,  and  their 
omission  would  cause  no  sense  of  incomplete- 
ness, but  rather  the  reverscw  This  is  especi- 
ally true  of  the  concluding  description  of  Hec- 
tors burial  The  funeral  rites  paid  to  a  /alien 
enemy  are  profoundly  suited  to  express  tbe 
cessation  of  both  wratii  and  grief  :  and  the 
passage  itself  is  solemn  and  full  of  tra^c  repose. 
Yet  there  is  a  felt  inappropriateness  m  nui&ing 
it  the  conclusion  of  a  poem  of  which  Hector  is 
not  the  hero  :  and  therefore,  judged  by  later 
rules  of  art,  it  is  abrupt  and  disappointinj;. 
We  have  become  accustomed  in  poetry,  as  m 
music,  to  hear  the  keynote  of  a  composition 
struck  at  its  close. 

The  discussion  has  hitherto  been  confined 
to  the  *  Iliad.'  Wolf  himself  drew  the  strong- 
est contrast  between  its  looser  structure  aou 
the  artistic  unity — the  admirabUis  summa  $i 
compares  of  the  *  Odyssey ; '  and  Mr.  Grote 
has  said  with  reason  that  the  discrepancies  of 
the  latter  would  not  have  attracted  notice 
had  it  not  been  for  the  much  more  scrioos 
difficulties  in  the  former.    Indeed  the  unity 
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of  fbe  *  Odyaaej '  is  not  only  greater,  it  is  also 
difTcrent  in  kind.  The  *  exigencies  of  a  co- 
herent scheme'  are  perfecty  satisfied.  To 
turn  to  it  from  the  •  Iliad '^  is  lifee  passing 
from  the  grouping  of  Giotto  to  that  ofTitian, 
Evenr  part  is  now  subordinate  to  the  princi- 

))al  f^nre ;  every  episode  is  felt  to  be  a  step 
n  the  development  of  the  plot  There  is  no 
lo68  of  poetical  perspective,  such  as  we  see  in 
the  Anstcia  of  Diomede  or  the  speeches  of 
Nestor.  The  narrative  is  moreover  of  much 
greater  complexity.  Not  only  successive  but 
simultaneous  threads  of  story  are  carried  on 
BO  as  to  blend  together  into  one  equable  tis- 
sue. Compared  with  this  the  '  Iliad '  is  like 
those  lower  forms  of  animal  existence  whose 
vitality  is  diffused  throughout  their  structure. 
In  the  *  Odyssey '  we  recognise  an  organic 
Kfe,  residing  not  so  much  in  the  separate 

f)art3  as  in  3ie  united  whole.  It  would  fol- 
ow  that  whatever  reason  there  is  for  reject- 
ing the  conclusions  ofLachmannandhis  scnool 
for  the  *  Hiad/  must  apply  with  much  greater 
force  to  any  similar  attempts  made  towards 
the  dissection  of  the  *  Odyssey.'  We  do  not 
mean  to  deny  that  the  *  Odyssey^  like  the 
•  Iliad  *  may  show  traces  of  gradual  growth 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  story ;  but  every 
inequality  of  this  kind  is  smoothed  over  in 
the  artistic  finish  of  the  completed  work. 

These  observations  seem  to  go  fkr  towards 
deciding  a  question  which  has  divided  Ho- 
mericstudents  since  the  dawn  of  criticism.  At 
one  time,  as  we  have  seen,  the  whole  Eoic 
cycle  was  indiscriminately  attributed  to  Ho- 
mer. By  degrees  the  ancient  critics  agreed  in 
refusing  the  name  to  all  except  the  '  Iliad ' 
and  '  Odyssey,'  although  several  of  the  others, 
the  *  Thebais '  for  instance,  continued  to  be 
popularly  regarded  as  Homeric.  With  re- 
gard to  the  *  Udyssey '  there  was  not  the  same 
unanimitv ;  a  considerable  minority,  known 
as  the  Chorizontes,  or  separatists,  clasced  it 
with  other  cyclic  poems;  the  majority  fol- 
lowed Aristarchus  in  giving  it  with  the  *  Iliad ' 
to  a  single  Homer.  In  sucn  a  matter  no  great 
weight  can  be  attached  to  the  mere  balance 
of  ancient  opinion,  especially  on  the  affirma- 
tive side.  If  there  was  no  distinct  contradic- 
tion of  fact,  such  as  Herodotus  notes  between 
the  'Cypria'  and  the*Iliad,»  and  if  the  in- 
trinsic merit  of  the  poems  were  not  glaringly 
nnej[ual,  the  natural  tendency  of  the  ancient 
critic  was  to  follow  tradition."  The  fact  that 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  is  almost 
enough  to  throw  the  burden  of  proof  on  those 
who  maintain  the  unity  of  authorship.  Mod- 
ern scholars,  however,  have  found  in  the  com- 
parison of  parallel  epochs  of  literature  an  in- 
strument of  investigation  wholly  denied  to  the 
ancients,  and  only  partially  known  till  within 
the  present  century.    The  principal  conclu- 


sions obtained  from  this  source  have  been  so 
well  stated  by  M.  Emile  Bumouf,  in  an  article 
in  the  'Revue  des  Deux  Mondes'  (Oct  1, 
1860),  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
indicate  the  results  of  his  discussion. 

Of  three  great  epopees — ^the  Greek,  the 
Indian,  and  the  Fronkish — the  two  whose 
formation  is  known,  are  shown  by  M.  Bumouf 
to  have  followed  the  same  law.  Rude  songs 
celebrating  the  ancient  gods  and  heroes  are 
as  old  as  the  Germanic  races.  They  were 
composed  before  or  after  the  battle  by  the 
chieftains  themselves.  In  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury they  are  transformed  by  a  gradual  and 
spontaneous  process  into  longer  poetical  com- 
positions bearing  the  name  of  Chansons  de 
ffesteSj  and  iunghj Jongleurs  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  simple  lute  or  guitar.  The 
subjects  are  still  in  the  main  h&storical,  ^ad- 
ding to  the  reality  only  the  expression  of  popu- 
lar enthusiasm  and  the  simple  admiration 
which  transforms  men  into  heroes^'  The  same 
development  took  place  in  the  remotest  part 
of  the  Indo-European  world.  A  caste,  that 
of  the  siitaSy  filled  the  place  of  the  western 
jongleurs,  and  sang  Chansons  de  gestes  under 
the  name  of  purdnas.  Again,  in  both  coun- 
tries as  poetical  workmanship  grew  more  skil- 
ful, the  simple  reality  of  the  early  poems  be- 
gan to  pall  upon  the  national  taste.  The 
result  was  in  tne  French  cycle  the  class  of 
Romans  d*aventures,  in  the  Indian  that  of 
kdvyas.  In  these^  as  time  went  on,  imagina- 
tion more  and  more  supplanted  ^e  sobrieties 
of  history.  Applying  these  facts  to  the  an- 
alogous circumstances  of  Greek  epic,  M.  Bur- 
nouf  has  litUe  difBculty  in  deciding  that  the 
*  Iliad '  is  a  Chanson  dtgestes^  the  *  Odvssey ' 
a  Roman  d'aventures.  One  of  the  circum- 
stances by  which  this  relation  between  the  two 
poems  is  established — the  superior  complete- 
ness and  symmetry  of  the  *  Odyssey  ' — has 
been  suflSciently  dwelt  upon.  Another  point, 
hardly  less  decisive,  is  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
cidents and  characters.  The  *  Iliad*  is  much 
more  historical  in  spirit.  Its  personages  B,fe 
national  gods  and  heroes,  the  scenery  is  real ; 
the  events  are  in  harmony  with  national  feel- 
ing and  with  probability.  The  *  Odyssey,'  on 
the  contrary,  is  fantastic  and  improbable,  tak- 
ing its  hearers  to  distant  or  imaginary  conn- 
tries,  and  dealing  with  strange  and  monstrous 
beings,  neither  human  nor  divine.  The  sifo- 
ple  machinery  of  the  *  Iliad,'  which  merely 
required  the  belief  in  the  Olympian  deities, 
is  replaced  in  great  part  by  agents  like  Circe 
and  rolyphemus,  and  by  objects  endued  with 
magical  powers,  such  as  the  wind-bag  of 
JEolus  and  the  ships  of  the  Phteacians.  The 
transition  which  has  been  observed  in  so  many 
mythologies  from  heroic  legend  to  fairy  tale, 
with  the  consequent  predominance  of  the 
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magical  and  romantic  element,  is  hardly  to 
be  traced  in  the  *  Iliad/  but  is  a  prevailing 
characteristic  of  the  *  Odyssey.'  Since,  in- 
deed, the  fairy  tale  element  is  of  very  great 
antiquity  in  all  countries,  this  difference  by 
itself  would  not  prove  much  for  the  compara- 
tive age  of  the  Homeric  poems.  When,  how- 
ever, It  IS  found  tliat  the  literature  of  other 
peoples  shows  a  precisely  similar  change  of 
type,  when  in  short  the  *  Odyssey '  is  seen  to 
be  for  Greece  what  the  Moinan  (Taveniures 
is  for  Western  Europe,  the  inference  of  its 
later  date  becomes  almost  irresistible. 

Among  the  remaining  points  in  which  the 
two  poems  have  been  thought  to  differ  from 
one  another,  it  is  needless  to  say  much  of  the 
dialect  The  Greek  of  both  'Iliad'  and 
*  Odyssey  *  is  the  cultivated  Ionic,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  the  conventional  language  of 
epic  poetry  down  to  the  latest  times.  Once 
established  in  that  position  by  the  *  Iliad,* 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  it  would 
materially  change  even  in  one  or  two  centu- 
ries. More  definite  arguments  are  derived 
by  M.  Bnmouf  from  the  geographical  and  so- 
cial elements  of  the  two  poems.  The*  Iliad' 
shows  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  Tiroad  and 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  but  comparative  ig- 
norance of  European  Greece.  The  *  Odys- 
sey' shows  a  similarly  exact  knowledge  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  and  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  the  continent,  including'the  Peloponnesus ; 
but  the  Bosporous,  where  the  poet  of  the 
'  Iliad '  is  so  much  at  home,  has  become  a 
mere  dreamland.  The  animals  described  in 
the  two  poems  tend  to  the  same  conclusion. 
The  lion,  an  Asiatic  animal,  is  a  household 
word  in  the  *  Iliad,'  the  representation  of 
him  in  the  *  Odyssey '  is  vague  and  conven- 
tional. The  panther,  the  leopard,  the  lo- 
cust, all  natives  of  Asia,  are  mentioned  in 
the  *  Iliad' only. 

The  differences  in  the  religious  concep- 
tions of  the  two  poems  have  been  often  in- 
sisted on.  They  consist  mainly  in  the  sep- 
aration of  the  religious  from  the  grosser  or 
merely  superstitious  elements  of  the  mythol- 
ogy. Olympus  itself  is  no  longer  a  mere 
earthly  mountain,  but  is  idealised  as  the  seat 
of  the^ods,  ever  unshaken  and  bright;  the 
Olympian  gods  are  of  a  higher  and  serener 
type ;  Jove  is  no  longer  the  irresolute  arbi- 
ter between  contending  factions,  but  the  su- 
preme beneficent  ruler  of  the  universe. 
Many  details  are  different;  Persephone  and 
Artemis  are  much  more  prominent,  Hermes 
has  become  the  messenger  of  Jove,  Aphro- 
dite is  the  wife  .of  Hephaestus. 

The  progress  6f  morality  is  not  perhaps  to 
be  traced  so  much  in  any  superiority  of  con- 
duct as  in  the  more  conscious  opposition  of 
good  and  evil.      Such  words  as  hifivi,  wnj, 


suvo/AM},  ^fxaoi;,  A^o^,  ^s^'^S^f  eitb^  rare  4Mr 
unknown  in  the  *  Iliad,*  mark  this  change  id 
the  most  significant  way.  Indeed  the  whole 
plot  of  the  poem  tunvs  on  a  moral  contest 
The  catastrophe  is  ibe  triumph  of  right  ia 
TJlysses,  and  of  virtue  and  patience  in  Pene- 
lope, with  the  punishment  of  insolence  and 
vice  in  the  sqitprs  and  the  unfaithful  ser- 
vants. 

The  political  development  is  also  distiQCt- 
ly  marted.  In  the  'Iliad'  we  find  the 
primitive  constitution  —  the  military  com- 
mander»  the  council  of  *  elders,'  the  assembly, 
which  listens  to  the  chiefs,  and  obeys  or 
murmurs — the  same  as  that  which  was  con- 
solidated at  Rome  into  magistrate,  senate 
and  comitia.  In  the  *  Odyssey '  the  Agora 
has  a  freedom  of  speech  and  actioi^  subject 
to  the  merelv  nominal  presidency  of  the 
yipovTssy  whicn  has  passed  the  point  from 
which  the  Roman  form  of  government  must 
have  started,  and  reminds  us  rather  of  the 
popular  debating  assembly  sueh  as  .we  find 
it  in  the  Athenian  Ecclesia.  The  Asiatic 
type  of  despotism,  which  is  exemplified  in 
Priam,  has  no  longer  any  existence. 

Among  the  changes  in  social   conditioQ 
which  have  been  traced  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  *Iliad'  and   the  'Odyssey,'  the 
most  remarkable  is  that  which  concerns  the 
poets  themselves.    We  have  already  com- 
mented on  the  striking  fact  that  the  singen 
(aoi^oQ    play  a    conspicuous    part    in    the 
•Odyssey,'  but  are  wholly  wanting  in  the 
picture  presented  by  the  *  Iliad.*    The  story  of 
Thamyris — the  only  reference  of  the  kind  in 
the  latter  poem — does  not  occur  in  the  nar- 
rative, but  as  an  incidental  allusion  in  the  Cat- 
alogue.   The  fact  that  the  *  Iliad'  is  a  story 
of  war,  and  the  *  Odyssey '  of  peace,  is  not 
enough  to  explain  this  difference.    It  can 
hardlv  be  said  that  singers  would  have  beeu 
out  of  place  even  in  the  Greek  camp  in  an 
age  when  the  exclusion  of  non-combatants 
was  not  strictly  enforced ;   and  they  might 
well  have  been  introduced  into  the  desc^p- 
tions  of  Troy  and  the  court  of  Priam,  or 
among  the  various  scenes  which  covered  the 
shield  pf  Achilles.  .  The  diflBcnlty  is  veiy 
much  lessened  if  the  *  Odyssey'  is  the  pro* 
duction  of  a  later  age.    It  is  only  necessary* 
then,  to  suppose  that  in  the  interval  between 
the  two  poems  the  singers  had  become  so 
important  an  order  in  society  as  to  form  an 
integral  part  of  every  representation  of  life 
and  manners.    Stilly  indeed,  the  matter  is  not 
wholly  cleared  up.    It  is  impossible  to  im- 
agine the  '  Iliad '  produced  in  anything  like 
its  present  form  before  the  age  of  rhapsodista 
and  great  festivals*    How  then  is  this  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  silence  regarding  the  or- 
der of  singers  I    The  true  answer  seems  to 
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bo  that  the  poet  of  the  earliest  ages  is  Dot» 
like  the'  mirror  to  which  Plato  compares 
him,  a  ♦  craftaroan  who  makes  himself.*  lie 
expreaaion  of  individual  feeling  in  poetrj  is  a 

Sant  of  mnch  later  growth;  and,  moreoref, 
e  sisger  was  at  first  the  mere  assistant  or 
snhatitnte,  called  in  like  the  physician  or  the 
soothsayer  to  perform  functions  which  prop- 
erly belonged  to  the  chieftain  himself.  The 
reserve  thua  imposed  on  the  ancient  minstrel 
^peats  to  have  become  a  rule  or  form  of 
his  art,  only  broken  through  when  the  awak- 
ened aelf-conaciousness  found  a  vent  in  iam- 
bic and  lytic  poetry.  Even  in  the  *  Odyssey ' 
the  r^reaentation  is  traditional  or  ideal. 
Hiemius  and  Demodocus  sing  of  the  Trojan 
War  and  the  return  of  the  Greeks  when  the 
events  themselves  are  still  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  the  hearers.  This  cannot  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  author  of  the  *  Odyssey  *  com- 
posed his  own  poem  immediately  after  the  re- 
turn of  TJlysses,  a  pretension  absurd  in  itself 
and  disclaimed  by  the  poet  of  the  *  Iliad  * : — 

What  it  does  prove  is  rather  that  the  min- 
strel who  sings  so  well  at  the  Phaeaeian  ban- 
qoet  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
wisdom  and  prowess  of  Ulysses,  belongs  in 
some  measure  to  the  same  ideal  world  as  the 
hero  himself  and  the  Phsaacian  king  who  is  en- 
tertaining him :  that  is  to  say,  the  picture  is 
true  to  tradition  and.  to  universal  kaman  na- 
ture, but  is  not  an  autobiography  or  a  realis- 
tic copy  of  contemporary  me.  And  the 
difference    between    the    'Iliad*    and    the 

*  Odyssey '  in  this  respect  must  bo,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  second  poem  the  minstrel 
class  had  become  sufficiently  consecrated  by 
time,  perhaps  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
order  of  things  in  the  condition  of  their  art, 
to  be  allowed  a  place  without  artistic  impro- 
priety among  Uie  subordinate  figures  of 
heroic  poetry. 

The  subject  might  be  pursued  into  greater 
detail,  but  enough  has  probably  been  said  to 
show  that  the  later  date  of  the  'Odyssey  '  in- 
ferred from  the  parallel  history  of  other  epic 
circles  is  borne  out  on  the  whole  by  internal 
evidence.  This  result  has  considerable  bear- 
ing on  the  main  question  of  the  *  Illiad.'  It 
dtows  that  nothing  can  be  gained  by  arguing 
from  the  later  poem  to  the  earlier.  It  is 
highly  probable   that    the    author  of   the 

*  Odyssey  *  has  seized  and  carried  out  with 
higher  technical  perfection  the  conception 
of  epic  unity  which  is  implicit  and  potential 
Tsther  than  consciously  present  in  the  '  Iliad.' 
Ift  however,  the  two  poems  belong  not  merely 
to  different  dates,  but  to  different  epochs  in 
the  history  of  epic  literature,  the  burden  of 
piX)of  is  thrown  on  those  who  hold  that 


their  origin  and  composition  is  generi- 
cally  the  same.  The  more  clearly  is  it  seen 
that  unity  of  authorship  has  given  the  com- 
pactness and  internal  ac^ustment  of  parts 
which  are  conspicuous  in  the  'Odyssey,^  the 
more  possible  does  it  become  that  the  germs 
of  these  qualities  which  exist  in  the  'Ilmd* 
may  be  due  to  the  unconscious  co-operation 
of  many  singers. 

It  is  time  to  say  something  of  the  latest 
contributions  made  in  this  country  to  the 
literature  of  Homer  by  Professor  Blackie  and 
Mr.  Paley, 

Professor  Blackie's  talents  are  those  of  a 
rhetorician  rather  than  of  a  scholar.  His 
translation,  though  roughy  and  sometimes  in* 
accurate,  is  not  without  a  certain  poetic  ring. 
The  critical  part  of  his  book  is  at  least 
vigorous  and  entertaining.  He  employs  all. 
the  resources  of  an  exuberant  vocabulary  in 
pouring  contempt  on  his  opponents'  views, 
althoB^  he  often  speaks  of  them  individuidly 
in  terms  of  no  less  unqualified  praise.  *  Spec- 
tacled erudition  and  critical  ingenuity/ 
'  ujiicroscopiQ  inspections,' '  letting  our  imagi- 
nation run  riot  in  arbitrary  conjectures,', 
'frittering  away  our  intellects  on  puerile 
e^mologies,'  '  the  taint  of  misty  negation/ 
'  titanic  exhibition  of  fruitless  learning/  — 
these  are  samples  of  the  rhetoric  which  he 
hurls  at  hostile  critics.  On  the  other  hand, 
'  sober  practical  England/  '  healthy  poetic  ij>- 
stinct^' '  the  common  sense  of  common  men,' 
'the  sober  historical  estimate'  which  'be- 
longs peculiarly  to  the  cultivated  intellect  of. 
this  country/  these  are  the  fair  sounding 
names  under  which  he  calls  upon  the  imagin- 
ary hoste  of  his  supporters.  Such  appeals  — -. 
made  against  writers  like  Mr«  Grote  and  Sir 
G.  Come  wall  Lewis —  are  in  reality  more  in- 
vocations of  tiie  spirits  of  indolence  and  duU 
ness.  What  educated  public  opinion  on 
such  matters  can  Enffland  be  said  to  possess, 
except  that  of  which  Mr.  Grote  and  Sir  G. 
Oomewall  Lewis  are  two  of  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives  ?  And  what  are  the  beliefs  which 
Professor  Blackie  desires  to  rescue  from  their 
scepticism  ?  Let  us  take  a  single  example  of 
his  method. 

After  fixing  the  date  of  the  Dorian  inva- 
sion, chiefiy  on  the  iaith  of  the  Spartan  reg- 
ister^ about  the  year  1000  b.c.,  and  show- 
ing that  at  the  time  of  that  event,  according 
to  Greek  trad^ion,  the  ^andson  of  Agamem^ 
non  sat  on  his  father's  throne,  and  was  driven 
oat  by  the  victorious  invaders,  he  continues : — 

*  "We  shall  not  therefore  find  any  dlflSculty  in 
believing  that  there  was  an  Agamemnon,  Kiiig 
of  Myoenae,  thxee  generations  beibre  the  Doric 
invasion,  mat  is,  in  round  numbers  again,  1100 
years  before  tlae  birth  of  Qhrist,'.— Di09erta- 
tiona^'  p.  71. 
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Now  that  tic  Spartans  should  have  kept 
registers  of  their  kings  from  their  invasion  of 
Peloponnesas  downwards  is  snfflcientlj  inv 
probable,  and  is  disbelieved  by  Mr.  Grote 
and  other  scholars ;  but  that  these  registers 
should  be  good  authority  for  the  traditional 
pedigree  of  their  conquered  enemies,  is  quite 
incredible.  And  this  process  Professor 
Blackie  terms  finding  *  Agamemnon  and  the 
Trojan  expedition  by  a  trustworthy  route  of 
direct  historical  ascent,  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  the  "Uiad"'  (p.  73).  From  this 
there  is  but  one  step  to  the  argument  in 
which  Mr.  Balettas — ^by  an.  oversight,  as  we 
are  willing  to  suppose — quotes  an  inscription 
in  Iambic  verse  as  having  been  set  up  by 
Theseus.  When,  however,  the  same  patriotic 
scholar  seriously  insists  that  we  have  the 
united  testimony  of  the  three  tragedians  for 
the  use  of  writing  in  the  heroic  times,  his  ar*- 
guments  ought  not  to  be  cited  with  applause 
in  English  critical  journals.* 

Mr,  Paley  is  a  scholar  of  a  very  different 
<Srder  from  Professor  Blackie,  and  anything 
proceeding  from  his  pen  is  entitled  to  our  re- 
spectful consideration*  His  theory  is  the  op- 
posite pole  to  that  of  Professor  Blackie.  We 
^all  take  it  in  the  form  which  we  find  in  the 
smaller  and  later  of  his  editions,  as  the  more 
developed  and  precise  of  the  two.  He  be- 
lieves that  *the  compiler  of  our  Homer  waa 
an  Asiatic  living,  about  but  nrobably  later 
than  the  time  of  Herodotus,'  and  that  he 
composed  written  poems  from  the  old.  legends 
of  the  Troian  war.f     Re  holds  that  the  only 

•  Homer  *  Known  to  Pindar,  Herodotus,  and 
tlie  tragedians,  was  the  great  body  of  cyclic 
poems  out  of  which,  in  his  opinion,  our 
•Iliad'  and  *  Odyssey'  were  formed.  Finally, 
he  fixes  upon  Antimachns  of  Colophon  as  a 

Srobable  or  possible  author  of  the  twopoems. 
[r.  Paley  is  therefore  more  than  WoWan, 
for  he  supposes  the  work  of  Antimachus  to 
have  been  much  more  than  a  mere. compila- 
tion such  as  Pisistratus  may  have  directed 
out  of  existing  short  rhapsodies;  and  he  puts 
the  date  of  the  poems  at  least  a  century  la- 
ter, thus  bringing  them  out  of  the  compara- 
tive twilight  of  tne  age  of  Solon  into  the  full 
splendour  of  Attic  literature.  The  theory 
has  the  merit  which  its  author  claims  of 
meeting  several  opposite  difficulties  of  the 
Homenc  question,  and  in  particular  of  re- 
conciling tbe  uiuty  and  completeness  of  the 

*  Iliad '  with  the  remote  antiquity  of  its  origin. 
On  the  other  hand  it  creates  a  difficulty,  or 
rather  a  series  of  difficulties,  to  which  all 
otbera  are  as  nothing  namely  that  of  tup- 


♦See  Iho  'Saturday  Review*  of  Aug.  10, 186T, 
in  a  review  of  Mr.  Balettas*  book. 
f  'IHad,*  ed.  for  schools,  p.  xl  preC 


posing  that  the  *  Iliad  *  and  *  Odyssey  *  (jqot- 
ed  by  Herodotus,  recited  under  the  law  of 
Solon,  known  and  celebrated  in  many  other 
ways  throughout  Greece,  were  quiewy  sup- 
planted by  two  different  poema  passing  under 
the  same  name,  and  compiled  oy  a  poet  of 
Colophon.  Mr.  PaleyV  reasons  are  not  near- 
ly strong  enough  to  n^eet  the  antecedent  im- 
probability of  this  supposition.  The  most 
plausible  is  founded  on  the  well-known  &ct» 
discussed  by  Aristotle  in  the  *  Poetics,' that 
tbe  tragedians  mad^  more  use  of  the  other 
portions  of  the  Bpic  cycle  than  of  the  *IKad' 
and  *  Odyssey ; '  and  this  is  combined  by  Mr. 
Paley  with-  the  observation,  also  frequently 
made,  that  the  tragedians  sometimes  are  at 
variance  with  Homer,  not  merely  in  detaiki 
but  in  the  characters  ascribed  to  leadbg  pe^ 
sonages  in  the  story.  The  answer  of  Aris- 
totle on  the  former  of  these  points  naay  stifl 
satisfy  ns.  In  his  opinion,  the  tragedians 
found  that  the  *  Iliad*  and  'Odyssey'  poBr 
sessed  too  much  unity  and  completeness  in 
themselves,  that  they  were,  in  short,  already 
too  dramaiiic  to  be  made  a  quarry  of  snljeets 
for  the  stage,  The  *-^neid,'  too,  as  Mr.  Pa- 
ley notices,  is.  compiled  more  largely  from 
the  cyclic  poema  than  from  oar  Homer, 
Here  Aristo&e's  reason  applies  where  Mr 
Paley's  certainlv  fails.  Again,  the  falling  off 
which  some  of  the  great  characters  have  been 
thought  to  show  from  the  conception  of 
Homer  is  taken  by  Mr.  Paley  to  prove  that 
the  tragedians  followed  *the  more  savage  old 
epics  which  had  none  of  the  virtue,  the 
chastity,  tbe  gentle  humanity  that  have 
made  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey  the  admired  of 
all  subsequent  ages.'  Scholars  have  usually 
attributed  this  (Hfference  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  stage.  Mr.  Paley's  explanation  involves 
the  panulox,  that  Antimachus  of  Colc^hoiu 
or  some  unknown  poet,  in  recasting  the  old 
poetiy  in  an  epic  form,  was  able  to  bring 
about  a  moral  transformation  of  the  pro- 
foundest  kind,  where  Sophocles,  *the  wisest 
and  most  pioas  of  the  Greeks,*  could  only  rer 
produce  the  primitive  barbarism. 

Mr.  Paley's  choice  of  Antimachus  is  more 
Aan  unfortunate.  The  Thebaid  of  that  poet 
was  well  known  in  antiquity  as  his,  and  ww 
in  no  dat^er  of  being  confounded  with  tbe 
old  cyclic  poem  of  the  same  name.  On  tkd 
contrary,  ancient  critics  were  unanimous  in 
considering  his  treatment  of  epic  subjects  a« 
the  very  antipodes  of  Homer,  Plrftarch 
contrasts  his  stiff  and  laboured  manner  wi^ 
Homer's  ease  and  (i^edonu*  Quinctiliw^  ^ 
no  le^  decisive  :  *  et  affcctibus  et  jucunditate 
et  dispositione  et  omnino  arte  deftcitui*  6t#  h 
63),  a  verdict  which  denies  him,  precifidy 

♦  *TimoL»  36. 
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snd.exhanstiTelj,  the  qoalitios  which  Mr. 
Faley's  Anthnachus  onght  to  have.  Ho  waa, 
in  shorty  one  of  the  first  of  the  later  scholaa- 
lie  poets,  such  aa  the  scriptar  cyclicus  of 
Horace,  who  treated  the  epic  legends  as  a 
bod;f  of  nse&l  inatmction,  and  therefore 
ternfied  them  npt  for  mere  entertainment, 
hot  as  an  aid  to  the  memory ;  not  attempting 
dramatic  nnitjor  effect,  bat  sacrificing  every* 
&itig  to  what  they  valaod  as  the  trae  sac- 
oesdon  of  events. 

It  woold  lead  us  too  fiur  were  we  to  notice 
aft  the  same  length  the  varioas  forms  which 
tl^e  question  has  takea  in  the  hands  of  recent 
German  writers.  We  shall  mention  only 
two  names,  those  of  the  scholars  whose 
works  fall  within  the  period  to  which  we 
have  confined  the  list  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article.  Of  these.  La  Boche  is  a  pro- 
fessed follower  of  the  method  of  Lachmann, 
idthoQgh  he  has  now  devoted  himself  to  the 
more  n^^lected  but,  as  we  most  think,  more 
liraitfiil  field  of  textnal  criticism.  Ameis,  in 
his  short  preface,  »  gnarded  in  his  language, 
and  treats  the  qaestion  as  still  far  from  a  final 
Mfttlement,  bat  he  is  no  less  decidedly  a  dis- 
believer in  the  miitv  of  Homer. 

We  have  thus  far  followed  the  Homeric 
eontroversy  tJirongh  the  varying  phases 
which  it  has  assumed,  as  the  champions  of 
tiie  two  great  schools  have  come  successively 
into  the  Sold  like  the  heroes  of  Homer's  own 
battles  : 

'  Swaying  in  turn  the  line  of  even  war.' 

The  chief  result  of  the  controversy,  and,  it 
maybe  added,  its  chief  valae  and  significance 
m  tiie  bistoiy  of  criticism,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  change  which  the  question  itself  has  un- 
dergone. It  began  in  the  opposition  of  two 
sharply  contrasted  thoories,  between  which  it 
seemed  neeessary  to  make  a  choice.  One 
Homer  or  many,  such  were  the  alternatives ; 
there  was  no  middle  term,  no  question  of 
degree.  This  absoluteness  has  now  disap- 
^red.  There  arc  not  two,  but  many  solu* 
tons  of  the  problem,  forming  so  many 
ioteimediate  links  between  the  original  two 
positi«>i».  No  one  now  doubts  that  the 
oomeric  poems  pre-snppose  a  mass  of  earlier 
Ktcrature ;  the  question  is  only  how  far  the 
process  of  construction  from  the  primitive 
ittateriaU  was  silent  and  unconscious,  how  far 
deliberate  and  systematic;  what  part  was 
done  by  wanderii^  minstivels,  what  part  by 
s^hooie  oi  recitera,  what  part  by  individnal 
ffMms.  No  one,  again,  doubts  that  the 
'Iliad '  has  a  certain  unity,  but  ftat  unity  is 
f^lt  to  consist  less  in  the  relation  of  the  suo- 
c^ve  parts  to  one  another  than  in  their 
uibordination  to  a  leading  idea,  and  in  the 
uniform  tone  and  colouring  of  the  poem. 


The.  real  .battle-ground  is  the  question, 
whether  the  elements  of  unity  and  diversity 
thus  combined — unity  of  story  and  of  general 
style,  with  diversity  in  the  details  and  in  the 
sequence  of  parts— may  be  best  explained 
with  or  without  the  intervention,  at  some 
point  or  otherp  of  a  single  man  of  surpassing 
genius.  Is  it  enough  uiat  there  were  many 
poets,  members  of  schools  or  families  of  re- 
citers,^  who  may  have  gradually  extended 
and  perfected  the  circle  of  lays,  until  it 
reached  the  dimensions  and  artistic  form  of 
the  *  Iliad  M  Or  must  wc  also  suppose  a 
single  author,  able  not  only  to  see  in  the 
floating  songs  of  early  times  the  unity  of 
thought  which  pervaded  and  animated  them, 
but  also  to  carry  out  the  task  of  realising 
this  conception? 

The  ultimate  appeal  must  be  to  the  inter- 
nal evidence  of  the  poem  itself.  Can  the 
'Iliad,'  with  its  sustained  movement,  its 
breadth  of  treatment,  its  firreatnesa,  be  the 
work  of  a  period  or  a  school  ?  Or  is  the 
light  which  it  gives,  in  Mr.  Coleridge's 
words,  so  •  wide,  diffused,  universal,'  that  it 
must  proceed  from  a  primeval  constellation 
or  nebulous  group,  not  from  a. '  bright  parti- 
cular star '  ?  In  an  v  country  except  Greece, 
at  any  time  except  the  heroic  age  of  Greec(9« 
Uiere  would  be  little  doubt.  Homer  is  so 
much  ^eater  tban  the  popular  epics  of  other 
countries  that  we  might  be  pardoned  for  re- 
fusing  to  yield  to  the  analogies  which  they 
offer,  and  for  taking  refuge  m  the  sentence 
of  Wilson's :  *  Some  people  believe  in  twenty 
Homers :  I  believe  in  one :  nature  is  not  so 
lavish  of  her  great  poets.'  How  lavish  na- 
ture was  to  the  Gk'eeks  of  later  times  is 
known  from  the  great  works  which  stijl 
remain,  and  from  the  many  fragments  of  no 
less  unapproachable  excellence  which  are  the 
wreck  of  countless  others  now  lost.  How 
lavish  she  was  to  that  Ionian  race  whose 
decaying  bloom  is  seen  in  the  muses  of 
Herodotus,  whose  pupils  and  successors  aro 
the  poeta  and  historians  of  Athens,  is  a  prob- 
lem for  which  the  data  are  wanting.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  with  offering  a  few 
suggestions  on  so  obscure  a  subject. 

1.  The  *  Iliad'  represents  not  the  begin- 
ning but  the  culmination  of  a  great  school  of 
poetry.  There  is  a  period  in  «ie  history  of 
every  art  when  the  artist  ceases  to  copy  na- 
ture, and  begins  to  copy  his  master  or  him- 
self when  the  art  consequently  begins  to  run 
in  certain  fixed  grooves  and  to  be  stamped 
with  a  conventional  mannerism.  Early  art  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  fall  under  the  dominion 
of  tradition ;  and  the  tendency  is  soon  per- 
ceptible in  the  Greek  epic  Even  the  *  Odys- 
sey,* with  its  superionty  in  symmetry  and 
finish,  is  inferior  in  the  force  and  freshness  of 
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the  several  parts.  ,  The  '  Iliad'  has  all  the 
excellences  of  a  golden  age  of  literature. 

2.  As  the  *  cycle '  greyf  oat  of  the  two 
Homeric  poems  by  an  extension  of  plan,  and 
as  the  *  Odyssey '  improved  upon  the  *  Iliad ' 
by  a  more  perfect  adjustment  of  parts,  so  the 
•  Iliad  '  may  have  been  formed  by  a  process 
in  which  both  these  principles  were  at  work. 
Successive  poets  may  have  added  to  .an  exist- 
ing stock,  or  may  have  removed  tlie  cycle  of 
lays  which  they  found.  Either  process  would 
be  animated  and  controlled  on  tjie  one  }iand 
by  the  tendency  to  make  th6  poems  an 
adequate  representation  of  the  national  le- 
gends, and  on  the  other  by  the  artistic  impres- 
siveness  of  such  a  conception  as  the  wrath 
of  Achilles,  and  tiie  powerful  attraction 
which  it  lAust  have  exercised  on  the  floating 
tales  of  the  wan 

3.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  single  man» 
however  gifted  making  the  prodigious  advance 
involved  in  passing  from  snort  lays  to  a  oom- 
plete  epic  The  assumption  of  a  Homeros, 
as  the  word  has  sometimes  been,  explained, 
natnely  a  compiler  or  arranger,  is  only  less 
improbable  than  the  theory  which  ascribed 
the  same  function  to  Pisistratus. 

'  4.  The  difference  between  a  mass  of  ballad 
literature  and  a  poem  like  the  'Iliad 'is  one 
of  style  no  less  than  of  form  and  dimensions. 
Homer  belongs  to  an  entirely  different  world 
from  the  common  tribe  of  Teutonic  aud  Ro- 
mantic minstrels,  and  their  manner,  as  Mr. 
Arnold  has  so  happily  shown  is  a  snare 
rather  than  a  help  to  his  translators.  Along 
with  all  that  is  good  in  the  ballad  manner — 
its  simplicity,  its  animation,  its  plaintive  grace 
— Homer  has  much  that  ballads  do  not  attme- 
pt.  An  even  and  stately  harmony  in  every  line 
and  word;  a  rhythm  neither  rougli  nor  jingling, 
neither  tame  nor  boisterous ;  a  style  aa  remote 
from  affectation  as  from  commonplace — these 
qualities  place  a  gulf  between  the  two  forms  of 
poetry  which  could  hardly  be  bridged  over 
by  a  single  poet  It  must  have  been  the  work 
of  a  period  or  a  school  of  poetic  art. 

5.  The  poetical  relations  of  the  Homeridse 
to  the  poems  which  they  watched  over  and 
recited  cannot  be  accurately  determined.  In 
later  times  itis  unlikely  that  they  allowed  them- 
selves much  licence  in  tampering  with  what 
had  become  the  common  property  of  the  Hel- 
lenic race,  but  they  were  themselves  for  the 
most  part  the  sole  judges  of  the  treatment  due 
to  their  poetic  heirloom;  there  was  no  sens^  of 
literary  faith  to  restrain  individuals  from  add- 
ing or  recasting,  as  they  were  prompted  by 
their  own  poetic  feeling.  The  earliest  Homer- 
ids  were  m  h  very  different  position,  and 
may  have  been  the  creators  of  the  unity  of 
Homer*  Their  peculiar  Ionian  genius  may 
bare  impelled  them  to  combipe  and  system* 


atise  ioto  a  new  and  perfect  whole  the  short 
and  isolated  lays  which  they  jeamed  ftom 
JSolic  bards.  If  other  considerations  lead 
us  to  assign  the  chief  share  in  this  process  to 
schools  0?  poetry  and  common  epic  type 
rather  than  to  individually  illustrions  com- 
posers, a  ^ens  or  clan,  such  as  that  of  the 
Homerids,  supplies  precisely  the  form  under 
which  schools  or  traditional  types  of  art  most 
frequently  appear  in  the  earliest  pieriods  of 
Greek  history. 

C.  Whether  the  *  Iliad'  maybe  properly 
called  the  work  of  one  poet  or  not,  the  Gre^ 
epic  must  be  the  work  of  many  poets,  stretch- 
ing over  a  considerable  period.  Eesentially 
indigenous  and  self-developed,  it  most  have 
grown  from  its  primeval  elements,  whatever 
these  were,  to  its  cnlmination  in  the  '  Uiad,' 
by  a  gradual  evolution  of  the  sainc  kind  as 
that  which  has  formed  the  history  of  all  the 
capital  products  of  human  genius.  Every 
great  style  of  architecture,  every  ongioai 
school  of  painting  or  music^  every  great  me> 
chanical  invention  even,  has  been  produeed 
by  an  almost  infinitesimal  sedes  of  improve- 
ments. It  is  only  because  the  links  m  the 
series  remain  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  ar- 
chitecture, whereas  they  are  lost  in  otheo, 
that  the  process  seems  to  be  sometimes  con- 
tinuous, and  sometimes  not.  If  this  is  so  in 
a  manner  for  every  creative  period,  it  is  et^ 
cially  characteristic  of  remote  antiquity.  Tlie 
personality  of  early  bards  and  minstrels,  in 
spite  of  the  popular  tendency  to  attribute 
everything  to  one  great  name,  is  always  ob- 
scure and  indeterminate.  On  this  point  wc 
cannot  do  better  than  translate  some  words 
from  Welcker,  *  with  the  suggestive  illustra- 
tion which  he  quotes : — 

'  There  are  times  in  which  the  love  of  arft  is 
so  true4kearted,  and  the  spirit  d  imion  so  ps- 
netrating  that  tbe  individual  forgets  himselt 
and  not  only  represents  the  society  as  morsUj 
a  person,  but  even  feels  it  to  be  so.  Our  old 
builders'  brotherhoods  are  well  known,  of  whidi 
a  thoughtful  architect  very  rightly  says:  Bi 
the  Middle  Ages  there  was  a  strange  inspirit 
tion,  a  tendency  now  almost  unkiiowiLto 
transfer  all  ieehng  of  self  to  a  eorparatioo,  wm^ 
gatheied  into  a  yarrow  union  the  srtiirtio 
growth  of  whole  districts  and  neighbourhoodiL 
in  which  all,  with  a  complete  renunciafion  of 
individual  renown,  offered  their  powers  of  mind 
and  body  to  a  single  creation  of  art.  It  is  thus 
that  things  otherwise  inconceivable  in  great- 
ness and  completeness  were  attained,  •'*^^|? 
heart  of  the  gnild'brotber  wai  better  wHM 
than  where  4hey  spent  tfaemadves  in  the  eQ0* 
test  of  ambition  and  jealon^.* 

♦ '  Bp.  Cyd.,  vol  i.  p.  159,* 
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Abt.  VII. — 1.  Report  on  the  System  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  Middle  and  Upper  Claeses  in 
France^  Italy^  Germany ^  and  Smtzerland. 
"By  M.  Arnold,  Esq.,  M.A^  one  of  H.M.  In- 
spectors of  Schools.  Schools  Inquiry  Com- 
mission Reports,  Vol.  VL 

2.  Schools  and  Universities  on  the  Continent 
By  Matthew  Arnold,  M.A.,  London,  1868. 

3.  Azpport  sur  VEnsignement  secondaire 
en  Angleterre  et  en  ^cosse.  Adressi  a  S. 
E,  le  Ministre  de  VInstruction  Puhlique. 
Pjur  MM.  Demogeot  et  Montucci.  Paris, 
1867. 

Frascce  and  England  have  during  the  last 
few  years  taken  a  great  interest  in  each 
other's  systems  of  education.  Besides  the 
notices  of  French  education  which  we  con- 
tinually see  in  the  English  papers,  and  the 
somewhat  interested  exaltation  of  our  Eng- 
lish school  liberty  in  the  discussions  of  the 
French  Chambers,  a  Commission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiry  has  been  issued  by  either  Go- 
vernment It  is  curious  to  compare  the  two 
results.  M.  Demogeot's  Report  in  our  Sec- 
ondary Education  is  contained  in  a  large 
volume  printed  at  the  Imprimerie  Imp6riale ; 
Mr.  Arnold's  occupies  half  the  sixth  volume 
of  the  Appendix  to  the  Schools  Inquiry  Com- 
mission Report,  and  is  also  issued  in  a 
handsomer  and  more  expensive  form.  We 
strongly  recommend  everybody  to  buy  the 
Blue-book  in  preference.  It  costs  only  a 
trifle,  and  it  contains,  besides  mstaj  pieces 
jusiificatives  on  which  Mr.  Arnold's  Report 
18  based,  Mr.  Fearon's  Report  on  Scotch 
Schools,  which  will  in  some  measure  correct 
the  gloom  and  despair  which  must  follow  on 
readmg  Mr.  Arnold's  volume.  The  French 
and  English  Commissioners  had  very  differ- 
ent qualifications  for  their  task.  M.  Demo- 
geot, well  known  in  France  as  a  man  of 
letters,  has  gone  through  the  whole  curri- 
culum of  the  instruction  publique^  he  has 
reached  the  rank  of  inspector  through  that 
of  professor,  he  is  acquainted  with  all  the  de- 
tails of  school  teaching,  and  well  knows  the 
difficulties  which  stand  in  Jbhe  way  of  any 
r^tbrm.  His  stay  in  England  was  short,  but  he 
had  spent  months  before  his  visit  in  studying 
the  Reports  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  our 
Public  Schools  and  in  making  himself  other- 
wise acquainted  with  what  he  was  likely  to 
see.  Those  who  met  him  in  England  were 
attonished  at  the  intelligence  of  his  ques- 
tions, and  at  the  amount  of  knowledge  which 
h§  already  possessed  on  the  subject  of  his  in- 
quiry. Ur.  Arnold  is  also  A  man  of  letters, 
perhaps  better  known  than  M.  Demogeot  as 
such;  he  is  also  an  Inspector  of  Primary 
Schools ;  but,  tofjudge  from  his  Report,  he 
knows  little  or  nothing  of  secondary  edu- 
voL.  cxxv.  L---18 


cation  in  Ei^land,  and,  indeed,  has  a  con- 
tempt for  the  business  which  he  takes  no 
pains  to  conceal.  He  considers  tlie  profession 
of  schoolmaster  unattractive  (p.  482);  he 
would  rather  be  even  a  professor  in  a  French 
Lyc^e  than  a  master  in  an  English  public 
school  (p.  476),  where  he  would  form  part  of 
no  *  hierarchy,  have  no  position,  have  little  or 
no  time  for  study,  and  nave  no  career  before 
him '  (p.  474V  He  evidently  is  entirely  ig- 
norant of  the  changes  which  have  been 
made  in  English  education  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  Whenever  he  compares 
French  with  English  teaching  he  can  only 
draw  on  his  schoolboy  recollections  of  Win- 
chester and  Rugby,  and  has  never  regarded 
the  matter  from  the  master's  point  of  view. 
He  does  not  know  where  to  look  fbr  flaws,  or 
where  to  discover  the  deficiencies  of  the  sys* 
tern  he  is  examinii^.  Ho  is  in  consequence 
frequency  deceived.  He  takes  the  promises 
of  the  omcial  programme  as  if  they  were  al- 
ways performed.  He  is  dazxled  by  the  neat- 
ness and  order  of  the  household  arrangements 
of  a  large  Lyc^e,  charmed,  perhaps  a  little 
reproved,  by  the  activity  of  itsproviseur,  and 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  even  a  pion 
is  not  so  bad  as  he  is  painted.  His  ignorance 
of  English  schools  is  paralleled  bv  the  appa- 
rently scanty  preparation  he  made  for  visit* 
ing  foreign  schools.  He  is  in  a  constant  state 
of  surprise,  and  his  Report  is  like  a  traveller's 
tale  of  a  newly  explored  country.  *  English- 
men, you  won't  believe  it,  but  I  have  seen/ 
is  the  burden  of  his  message.  Mr.  Arnold 
spent  seven  months  abroad  at  the  Govern- 
ment expense.  We  wish  he  had  ffiven  us  a 
diary  of  his  operations,  as  Mr.  Pearon  has 
done  of  the  six  weeks  he  spent  in  Scotland. 
We  find  very  few  traces  in  his  Report  of  per- 
sonal experiences.  Bj[  accident  or  design 
his  visit  was  arranged  during  that  time  of 
the  year  when  many  of  the  schools  he  wished 
to  visit  were  taking  their  holiday.  When 
he  got  to  Berlin  it  wanted  only  a  fortnight 
of  the  summer  vacation.  .  In  Switzerland, 
during  the  time  he  was  there,  the  schools 
were  altogether  closed.  He  appears  to  have 
visited  Rome,  but  he  gives  us  no  account  of 
what  he  saw  there,  except  that  it  reminded 
him  of  England.  The  instructions  given  him 
by  the  Commissioners  were  most  ample,  too 
large  perhaps  for  any  single  person  to  have 
executed.  They  sketched  out  the  plan  of  an 
exhaustive  work  on  foreign  education,  on 
which  any  labour  would  have  been  well  be- 
stowed. JBut  the  meagre  Report  which  Mr. 
Arnold  gives  us  might  have  been  com- 
posed without  any  personal  visit  at  all. 
Copies  of  all  the  French  official  programmes, 
and  a  selection  from  their  large  library  of 
works  00  public  instruction,  a  few  books 
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such  as  tbose  wliicb  Mr»  Arnold  quotes,  the 
Italian  Report,  *  Salle  condizioni  della  JPub- 
blica  Inetrozione  nel  regno  d'ltalia,'  and  Dr. 
Wiese's  *  Das  hObere  Scbulwesen  in  Preus- 
'  in  the  bands  of  an  able  literary  man, 


sen, 

would  bave  produced  a  result  as  satisfactory 
as  Mr,  Arnold's  witbout  paying  a  sixpence 
for  travelling  expenses. 

Tbere  is  anotber  characteristic  difference 
between  the  two  works.  The  French  en- 
quirer is,  of  course,  strenuous  for  the  honour 
of  France.  He  admits  that  tbere  is  some- 
thing to  be  learned  from  England,  but  be 
never  forgets  that  he  is  the  emissary  of  the 
great  nation.  Our  edncation  is  treated  by 
M.  Domogeot  with  the  highest  respect,  but 
his  extreme  politeness  is  based  on  a  sense  of 
superiority.  We  believe  that  M.  Demogeot 
has  the  strongest  wish  to  engraft  English 
liberty  on  French  method,  and  that  to  pre- 
pare the  French  people  for  such  a  change  is 
an  object  very  dear  to  him ;  but  big  sense  of 
courtesy  as  well  as  of  justice  prevents  him 
from  giving  force  to  bis  arguments  by  abuse 
of  institutions  of  which  he  does  not  wholly 
approve.  Mr.  Arnold  has  uo  such  scruples. 
For  once  he  appears  in  the  character  of  the 
true  British  Philistine.  His  Report  is  a 
good  honest  grumble  throughout ;  everything 
foreign  is  good,  everything  English  bad. 
One  foreign  school  be  thinks  is  just  like 
another ;  if  he  has  not  seen  the  Polytechni- 
cum  at  Zurich  he  has  seen  the  Polytechnicum 
at  Stuttgard,  and  they  are  all  very  good : 
whereas  in  England  the  masters  are  bad  and 
the  schools  are  bad,  and  the  boys  are  badly  pre- 
pared, and  they  are  too  much  crammed,  Uiey 
are  examined  at  the  wrong  age,  they  bave  no 
love  of  literature,  and  even  Uieir  games  are 
not  so  good  as  the  foreign  gymnastics ;  and 
the  whole  nation  is  past  redemption  because 
not  two  hundred  of  us  (we  confess  the  im- 
peachment) have  read  Mr.  Arnold's  *  Report 
on  Primary  Education,'  although  it  has  been 
published  seven  years. 

We  do  not  propose  to  accompany  Mr. 
Arnold  throngh  the  whole  of  his  Report. 
The  greater  part  of  it  is  occupied  with  tv 
statement  of  fects  from  official  sources,  very 
neatly  and  clearly  put,  about  which  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  can  exist  Twenty-seven 
pages  are  devoted  to  Italy,  only  fifteen  to 
Switzerland.  For  this  we  are  very  sorry ; 
we  believe  that  there  is  no  country  where 
education  attains  so  completely  the  end  it 
aims  at,  and  where  the  problem  of  giving  a 
cheap,  useful,  and  at  the  same  time  a  free  and 
manly  education  to  large  numbers  is  so  suc- 
cessfully solved.  Mr.  Arnold  is  of  course 
loud  in  its  praise,  but  he  confines  himself 
almost  entirely  to  the  means  by  which  schools 
Are  governed  and  maintained,  and  to  knowl- 


edge which  can  be  derived  from  books.    Of 
the  life  of  the  pupils  and  the  professors,  and 
the  relations  between  them,  as  of  the  fall 
cost  of  an  education  in  Switzerland — ^matters 
which  be  was  especially  instructed  to  examine 
-^ho  tells  us  nothing.     Switzerland  is  pre- 
eminently a  country  of  schoolmasters.    A  his- 
tory of  Pestalozzi  and  Fcllenberg  would  have 
been  as  valuable  and  as  much  to  the  point  as 
Mr.  Arnold's  history  of  the  University  of 
Paris ;  and  we  think  that  Geneva  and  Lau- 
sanne deserve  more  than  the  passing  allosion 
which  Mr.  Arnold  has  vouchsafed  to  them. 
Germany  has  sixty  pages  given  to  her,  and 
this  is  the  most  valuable  and  trnstworthy 
portion  of  the  whole.    But  here   we  must 
complain  of  excessive  meagreness.     We  get 
from  Mr.  Arnold's  account  no  idea  of  the 
life  of  a  German  school.    Scbulpforte  is  dis- 
missed in  a  page  and  a  half.    It  is  a  school 
about  which   all  Englishmen   must  feel   a 
strong  curiosity,  as  the  boasted  meeting-place 
of  foreign  systems  with  our  own.      If  Mr, 
Arnold  had  spent  a  week  at  Scbulpforte,  and 
given  us  a  picture  of  the  living  action  of  the 
school,  it  would  have  been  of  the  highest 
value.     We  believe  that  an  article  by  IL 
Esquiros,  in  the  *  Revue des  Deux  Mondes,'  de- 
scribing a  week  ^ent  in  the  summer  half  at 
Eton  or  Rugby,  would  do  more  to  spread 
abroad  a  knowledge  of  English   education 
than    any    number    of   statistics.     If    Hr. 
Arnold  had  done  this  for  us,  he  would  find 
more  readers.    Mr.  Arnold  was  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  books  and  apparatus  used  in 
schools.     A  full  report  on  the  German  school- 
books  would  be  of  great  service.    Instead  of 
this,  we  have  a  statement  which,  although 
technically  true,  is  misleading,  and  a  tirade 
against  English   school-books  which  is  un- 
founded and  uncalled  for.    Mr.  Arnold  saya 
that  all  German  school-books  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Educational  Council.    Bot 
practically  there  is  the  most  perfect  freedom 
in  the  choice  of  school-books  and  editions. 
Every  gymnasium  uses  its  own,  and  there  is 
a  lively  competition  between  rival  publishers 
In  England,  he  lells  us,  *  most  schools  make 
a  trade  of  book-dealing,'  which  we  iniaffio« 
is  quite  untrue  of  all  public  schools.    *  Halt 
at  least,  of  our  school-books  are  rabbislh 
which  is  again  untrue.    Mr.  Arnold  will  find, 
if  he  inquires,  that  the  books  used  tbrongb- 
out  our  classical  schools  have  nothing  to 
equal  them  in  France ;  that  Dr.  Smith's  dic- 
tionaries and  manuals  have  no  rival  in  Eoropd 
or  America.     These  hasty  staten^enti  can 
only  be  explained  by  Mr.  Arnold's  ignorance 
of  the  present  state  of  English  schools,  »n« 
are  drawn  from  his  hazy  recollections  rf 
thirty  years  since, 

But  the  portion  of  Mr.  Arnold's  Report 
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which  is  moet  charaeteristio  is  that  which  re- 
lates to  France.  The  French  schools  received 
the  first  f raits  of  his  attention  and  enthusiasm 
when  he  had  not  as  jet  lost  any  portion  of  in- 
terest in  his  snhject.  It  is  here,  aldo,  that  the 
comparison  withEngland  is  drawn  in  thedeep- 
est  saadow.  We  have  ourselves  seen  some- 
thinc  of  French  education,  and  wo  differ  very 
widdy  from  the  oonclosions  to  which  he  would 
lead  as.  The  public  mind  seems  already  to 
have  been  influenced  by  this  account  of  our 
neighbours'  institutions.  M.  Dumy  is  the 
model  of  a  Minister  of  Education ;  and  his  ex- 
treme activity,  backed  by  the  strong  personal 
interestof  the  Emperor,  is  likely  to  invite  ns 
to  a  similar  course.  There  is  a  symmetry  and 
preciseness  about  French  arrangements  which 
is  tempting  and  alluring  to  the  official  mind. 
We  are  destinevl,  we  hope,  soon  to  have  a  Min- 
ister of  Education  in  England ;  and  he  will  in 
all  probability  borrow  some  ideas  from  across 
the  Channel.  It  is  for  this  reason  most  im- 
portant that  we  should  get  a  clear  conception 
of  what  French  education  really  is.  We  pro- 
pose, therefore,  to  examine  Mr.  Arnold's  ac- 
count at  some  length  in  those  particnlars 
where  we  dissent  from  him. 

After  a  long  history  of  education  in  Franco, 
sod  an  aecount  of  the  organisation  of  the 
Ministry  of  Instruction,  Mr.  Arnold  gives  us 
a  description  of  the  £cole  Normale,  the  p^ 
pmire  of  professors,  and  of  the  professors 
themselves.    The  Itooh  Normale  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  glories  of  France ;  it  provides 
the  very  best  instruction  which  the  country 
can  give  to  110  young  men  entirely  free  of 
charge ;  and  the  admissions  to  it  are  granted 
solely  by  competition,  without  favour  or  pat- 
ronage.    Mr.  Arnold  thinks  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  school  in  England  should 
be  the  first  step  to  the  improvement  of  our 
teaching  staff.    But  we  must  remember  that 
the  ]^ole  Normale  stands  in  place  of  both 
oar  Universities.    The  real  representatives 
of  these  1 10  bourse$  of  40^  a  year  eaoh  are 
our  Balliol  and   Kind's    Scholarships,    our 
Oriel  and  Trinity  Fellowships.     At  Oxford 
alone,  90fi00L  a  year  are  given  away  in 
prizes  for  learning,^  The  12,S00^  of    the 
ficole  Normale  are  very  poor  in  comparison. 
The  professors  of  the  iC^ole  Normale,  distin- 
guished as  they  are^  are  not  superior  to  the 
teachers  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  whereas 
the  moral  education  of  the  two  [Haces  cannot 
be  for  a  moment   compared.      The  young 
0)00  of  the  Normal  School,  whose  ages  vary 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-eight,  are  under  the 
^^y  same .  surveillance  aa  the  sohoolboya  of 
the  Lycies,     The  place  of  pwn  is  supplied  by 
men  a  few  years  older,  who  wish  to  proseofrte 
their  studies  (arther,  and  who  answer  to  the 
young  felloe  of  our  colleges  wh^  slay  up 


for  the  purpose  of  reading.  When  we  visit- 
ed the  £cole  Normale  we  saw  the  pupils  in 
the  playground,  some  swinging,  some  play- 
ing leapfrog  or  prisonerVbase,  with  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  maitres  tTttude*  watching  them 
from  the  windows.  This  surveillance  is  con- 
tinned  at  night  It  is  true  that  the  beds  in 
the  dormitories  are  screened  by  partitions, 
but  at  the  ends  sleep  the  matins  (TStudes^ 
with  a  window  which  rakes  them  all ;  and 
our  cicerone  told  us  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
come  out  whenever  they  made  a  noise,  which 
was  not  seldom.  Does  Mr.  Arnold  really 
prefer  this  to  the  freedom  and  manliness  of 
our  college  life !  The  intelligent  young  man 
who  showed  us  round  started  in  snprise  at 
what  we  told  him  of  our  English  liberty;  h# 
exclaimed,  *  VoWk  le  self-government  appliqufi 
k  I'^dttcation.*  In  this  matter  we  certainly 
prefer  anarchy  to  authority.  But  after  all, 
the  Normal  School  is  chiefly  a  political  en- 
gine ;  the  lectures,  the  conferences,  the  stud- 
ies, are  narrowly  guarded  by  the  Minister ; 
and  if  the  pupils  applaud  the  teaching  of  a 
too  liberal  professor,  the  school  is  summarily 
broken  up,  and  tlie  career  of  so  many  men 
is  ruined.  We  can  imagine  that  a  despot  in 
England  would  be  glad  to  collect  under  one 
roof  all  the  holders  of  scholarships  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  to  teach  them  contem* 
porary  history  according  to  the  interests  of 
nis  dynasty. 

From  this  school    proceed   the  body  of 
French  professors,  and  there  follows  in  Mr.   . 
Arnold's  pases  a  comparison  of  French  with 
English  teachers,  which  is  anything  but  com- 
plimentary to  the  latter,  and  which  in  out 
opinion  is  extremely  unfair.    He  says* the 
service  of  public  instruction  in  France  attracts 
a  for  greater  proportion  of  the  intellectual 
force  <rf  the  country  than  in  England,'  and 
quotes  as  examples  MM.  Nisard,  Pasteur,  and 
others  who  are  professors  in  the  Normal 
School,   and   have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  Lyc6es.    The  Professors  of  Oxford 
and  Caoibridge,  of  University  College,  and 
King's  College,  London,  and  of  Owens  Col- 
lege, Manchester,   could  furnish  as  illustrious 
names  as  those  he  has  enumerated,  and  would 
in  France  be  all  under  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, whereas  MM.  Taine  and  Provost  Para- 
dol  have  no  more  to  do  with  public  teaching 
than  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Sir  Roundell  Palmer. 
But  the  masters  of  our  chief  puWic^  schools 
are,  we  should  say,  in  ability,  education,  and 
social  position  decidedly  Sfuperior  to  the  sim- 
ilar ckss  in  France.  They  have  gained  greatly 
by  being  brought  up  to  a  late  age  with  those 
who  are  to  follow  other  careers,  inetead  of 
being  confined  to  a  special  place  of  education. 
Many  of  our  bishops  have  been  scboolmastera. 
The  late  Archbishop  of  Carrt^buty  was  a 
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maBter  at  Eton.  The  Bu^by  masters  of  the 
last  twenty  years  have  ^iven  a  distinct  im- 
press to  English  education  by  filling  nearly 
ail  head-mastersbips  of  newly-established 
schools.  It  is  well  known  that  the  colleg& 
of  our  Universities  cannot  restrain  some  of 
their  best  tutors  from  taking  places  in  schools 
which  give  them  a  reasonable  income  and 
enable  them  to  marry.  We  could  quote  the 
authority  of  a  high  official  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  that  during  a  long  experience 
he  had  seen  a  larger  number  of  the  ablest 
University  men  devote  themselves  to  teach- 
ing than  to  any  other  profession.  Which 
does  Mr.  Arnold  suppose  is  the  roost  distin- 
guished body  of  men,  Uie  masters  of  public 
schools  or  uie  school  inspectors?  And  in 
France  both  one  and  the  other  would  form 
part  of  the  Public  Instruction.  Mr.  Arnold 
says, '  a  French  professor  has  his  three,  four, 
or  five  hours'  work  a  day  in  lessons  and  con- 
ferences, and  then  he  is  free,  he  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  discipline  or  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  Lyc6e,  he  has  not  to  live  in 
its  precincts,  he  finishes  his  teaching  and 
then  he  leaves  the  Lyc^e  and  its  cares  be- 
hind him  altogether.'  This  goes  to  the  root 
of  the  mntter ;  that  such  is  the  life  of  a 
French  Professor  is  the  great  blot  on  all 
French  teaching,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
improve  until  this  blot  is  removed.  A 
French  teacher  knows  nothing  of  his  pupils 
except  iheir  names,  he  is  never  brought  face 
to  face  with  them  in  friendly  and  familiar  in- 
tercourse. They  spend  a  dull  and  cheer- 
less life  under  the^  eve  of  a  common  drudge 
whom  they  hate  and  despise,  and  from  week 
to  week  they  have  not  a  human  soul  with 
whom  they  can  take  counsel  or  from  whom 
they  can  ask  advice.  Of  the  Proviseor  they 
know  nothing.  The  Censeur  knows  only  the 
best  and  the  worst  boys,  whom  he  is  called 
upon  to  punish  or  to  praise.  They  sleep, 
dress,  dine,  under  the  pianos  eye,  and  are 
drummed  into  class  in  single  file  where  the 
Professor  whom  they  pever  see  but  then 
doles  out  the  history  or  the  geography  of 
the  hour  and  the  day  from  which  he  may 
not  depart  a  hairsbreadth,  after  which  they 
march  back  to  their  dreary  studios  to  pre- 
pare for  the  mechanical  teaching  of  anoth- 
er professor.  This  Mr.  Arnold  prefers  to  the 
free  and  afiectiouato  intercourse  of  English 
tutor  and  pupil,  and  an  education  based  on 
those  principles  which  his  father  sacrificed 
his  life  to  propagate  and  diffuse.  A  pobar 
tionary  master  at  a  public  school  is  in  the 
position  of  a  French  professor.  He  receives 
»  certain  sahiry  to  teach  in  class  without 
the  care  of  a  house  or  pupils.  Ikit  if  he  is 
at  all  fit  for  his  profession  he  looks  anxious^ 
ly  for  the  time  when  he  will  be  brougjlit  in- 


to nearer  and  (^closer  union  with  those  of 
whom  he  [is  obliged  to  see  so  little.  Wiih 
Chester,  Wellington  College,  and  Marlb(H^ 
ough,  are  adopting  the  system  of  boarding- 
houses  which  was  before  confined  to  Eton, 
Harrow,  and  Rugby.  It  is  now  an  estab- 
lished principle  of  English  teaching  that  ^e 
influence  of  character  on  character,  and  of 
soul  on  soul  is  the  chief  end  to  bo  attaioed, 
and  that  imparting  knowledge  is  second  snd 
inferior  to  it.  The  honest  and  entire  devo- 
tion of  self  to  others  is  more  worth  having 
than  all  the  pedagogic  precepts  of  a  Nor- 
mal School.  M.  Demogeot  is  not  of  Jdi, 
Arnold's  opinion.  He  considers  that  the 
English  sdiools  attract  the  flower  of  the 
Universities,  but  that  the  material  thus  ob- 
tained is  not  made  the  most  of  from  a  want 
of  a  proper  arrangement  and  subdivision  of 
the  subjects  to  be  taught  But  he  expresses 
the  highest  admiration  of  our  boarding- 
house  system,  and  proposes  that  similar  ar- 
rangements shall  be  established  in  France, 
and  the  care  of  them  ^ven  to  diatinguishod 
professors  after  a  certain  number  of  years' 
service.  M.  Duruy,  when  he  was  professor, 
saw  that  this  was  the  only  means  by  which 
a  really  efficient  education  could  be  given. 
He  took  upon  himself  for  the  love  of  teach- 
ing what  Mr.  Arnold  calls  *  the  trying  post 
of  teacher,  governor,  pastor,  and  man  of 
business  all  m  one,'  and  tamed  out,  as  M. 
Demogeot  says,  pupils  as  cultivated  as  him- 
self. The  great  success  ojf  M.  Duruy  as  Min- 
ister •f  ^ucation  is  due  to  his  intimate 
practical  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  the 
profession,  and  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
the  Emperor's  sagacity  that  he  selected  so 
able  and  energetic  a  servant  from  a  comps^ 
atively  obscure  position. 

Mr.  Arnold  next  proceeds  to  deaoribe  tho 
foaiirei  d^itude^  of  whom  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  he  disapproves.  iThe  fact  o(  their  exis* 
tence  is  a  dis^ace  to  apy  system  of  edocs- 
tion,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  tho 
subject  may  read  an  account  of  thetn,  of 
course  slightly  exag^ated,  in  M.  Aboot's 
novel  ^L'lnfifi^me,'  wntten  by  one  who  is  less 
enamoured  of  French  education  than  Mr. 
Arnold.  Then  follows  an  account  of  the 
work  of  the  Lyc^  taken  firom  the  official 
programmes.  Mr.  Arnold  says  that  *  after 
the  elementary  division,  a  boy's  access  to 
each  division  is  guarded  by  an  entxaoce  ex- 
amination.' He  does  not  add  that  this  ex- 
iMnination  is  a  mere  form,  and  that  only  rery 
few  are  prevented  from  going  up  in  order* 
In  reality  the  iParis  Lyoiei  are  greatly  "^ 
dermastered.  The  classes  consist  of  fiffy  <^ 
sixty  boysi  all  of  the  same  age^  and  doiog 
the  same  work  without  regard  to  attainments 
or  capacity.    The  few  l^  boys  are  ove^ 
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TTorked  in  order  that  they  may  cast  a  glory 
on  the  Lye^e  by  getting  a  prize  or  an  accesnt 
t  at  the  annual  examination  at  the  Sorbonne. 
llie  mass  are  neglected  becanse  all  the  work 
must  be  corrected  by  the  professor  in  class, 
and  there  is  no  opportunity  for  studying  in- 
diridoal  peculiarities  becanse  there  is  no  per- 
sonal contact  between  the  teacher  and  the 
tau^t;  the  worst,  like  L6on  Br6chot  in  the 
*  Inflme,'  either  scrape  through  by  the  help 
of  others,  or  are  rcouested  to  leave  the  Lyc6e, 
a  punishment  which  is  becoming  more  rare, 
because  as  Caesar  is  master  of  the  world 
they  have  no  place  to  which  they  can  betake 
thems'^Wes. 

Mr.  Arnold  gives  a  glowing  account  of  the 
Lyc^e  St.  Louis.  As  he  had  previously  ad- 
mired the  leisnre  and  freedom  from  care  of 
Che  French  professors  as  compared  with  their 
English  brethren,  so  now  he  is  delighted  with 
the  activity  of  the  provisenr,  *  Constantly 
appealed  to  with  a  rain  of  letters,  messages, 
meetings,  applicants,  visitors,  perpetually  bealr 
ing  upon  him,  he  seemed  to  suffice  to  all 
claims,  and  to  suffice  not  only  industriously 
but  smoothly  ;  but  he  began  his  work,  he  told 
me,  at  iive  in  the  morning.'  These  posts  are 
the  prizes  of  the  professoriate,  so  that  the 
teacher  who  would  rise  must  cultivate  those 
habits  of  business  which  Mr.  Arnold  has  repre- 
sented as  the  special  bane  of  our  own  school- 
roasters.  But  as  Mr.  Arnold  remarks  with 
exquisite  nalvet&y  'every  one  who  has  had 
opportunities  of  observing,  must  have  been 
struck  to  see  how  ranch  work  Frenchmen 
seem  able  to  do,  and  to  do  with  spirit  and 
energy.*  The  various  arrangements  of  the 
I^c^e  are  recounted  with  undeviating  praise. 
We  are  only  requested  to  make  allowances 
for  the  difference  of  habits  and  nationality. 
Our  own  impressions  of  the  Lyc6e  St  Louis 
were  not  so  favourable.  The  long  dormitories 
seemed  to  us  uncomfbrtable,  the  small  lava- 
tories in  the  middle  of  the  room  insufficient, 
the  refectories  overcrowded,  filled  with  little 
tables  with  marble  tops,  but  no  tablecloths. 
We  went  to  the  top  of  the  house  to  see  the 
prisons,  of  which  Mr.  Arnold  makes  no  men- 
tion ;  they  are  like  the  piomhi  of  Venice.  In 
one  of  them  was  a  bed ;  and  the  servants  told 
us  that  the  boys  were  sometimes  condemned 
for  four  or  five  days,  and  had  to  sleep  in  the 
solitary  confinement  which  is  the  French  sub- 
stitute for  an  English  flogging.  The  ordinary 
offence  for  which  boys  are  imprisoned  is  dis- 
order in  class.  The  rooms  for  study  are 
commodious,  but  they  are  the  boys'  only 
sitting-rooms.  Each  boy  has  a  cupboard  be- 
hind his  sitting  place.  The  maltre  d*eindevr^ 
in  each  ca%  sitting  at  a  desk  reading  a  news- 
paper, but  not  helping  or  answering  questions. 
The  whole  arrangements  reminded  us  of  Some 


of  the  more  recently-founded  English  schools, 
and  the  advantage  of  the  comparison  was 
not  on  the  side  of  the  French.  The  cleanli- 
ncM  and  order  of  English  Catholic  schools, 
such  as  that  attached  to  the  Oratory  at 
Birmingham,  are  far  superior  to  anything  we 
have  seen  in  France. 

Mr.  Arnold  admits,  with  some  reluctance, 
that  the  French  boy  is  probably  overworked, 
with  ten  or  eleven  hours  given  to  study  and 
only  two  to  meals  and  recreation;  but  he 
enters  into  a  defence  of  gymnastics  which  is 
to  us  entirely  incomprehensible.  He  appar- 
ently believed  the  statement  of  the  master  of 
2L  pension,  who  told  him  that  when  he  took 
his  boys  on  long  excursions,  'the  English 
boys,  vigorous  at  first,  knocked  up  sooner 
than  his  French  boys.'  This,  Mr,  Arnold 
remarks,  is  the  old  reproach  of  the  Latin 
races  against  the  Northern  barbarian,  that 
*he  is  lusty,  and  melts  and  gives  way  in  the 
sun.'  We  would  suggest  that  the  Frenchmen 
are  not  a  Latin  race  at  all,  but  are  the  de- 
scendants of  those  very  Gauls  to  whom  this 
taunt  was  applied  by  the  Romans.  But 
whatever  superiority  exists  in  boyhood  dis- 
appears in  after  life.  If  it  were  not  so,  the 
Alpine  Club  would*  long  ago  have  dissolved 
into  non-existence,  and  we  snould  see  French- 
men scaling  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Matterhorn, 
and  Englishmen  riding  with  parasols  up  the 
Montanvert  We  are  told  further,  that  gym- 
nastics do  not  flourish  in  our  schools  because 
they  are  too  much  of  a  drill  and  a  lesson,  and 
that  the  *  young  English  pensionnaire '  is 
easily  damped  in  exercise  by  a  sense  of  con- 
straint or  rule.  The  truth  is,  that  gymnastics 
do  flourish  where  they  have  been  introduced, 
but  merely  ts&SLpis  aller,  Tlie  English  boy 
has  so  much  to  do  that  is  better  for  him. 
But  what  can  show  more  complete  subiection 
to  rule  than  the  training  of  a  Harrow  boy  for 
the  Eleven,  or  of  an  Eton  boy  for  the  Eight  ? 
They  both  require  a  perseverance,  industry, 
and  a  surrender  of  individual  will  to  corporate 
action  far  more  than  gymnastics.  Mr.  Ar- 
nold, we  suppose,  would  reply  that  it  is  the 
'  Celtic  element'  in  a  school  that  secures  the 
victory  at  Henley  or  at  Lord's.  He  says 
*  that  long  school-hours  are  inevitable  results 
of  placing  large  boarding-schools  in  the  heart 
of  Uirge  cities/  as  if  the  boys  of  Westminster 
and  Charterhouse  were  not  full  partakers  of 
our  English  games,  and  that  *  a  body  of  pro- 
fessors, such  as  the  Lyc^es  of  Paris  are  proud, 
and  justly  proud  of  possessing,  is  hardly  to 
be  obtained  out  of  a  large  city,'  a  statement 
which,  with  the  example  of  Gottingen,  Tu- 
bingen, Bonn,  and  Leyden  before  our  eyes, 
appears  the  culmination  of  absurdity.  Is  the 
stnadard  of  Charterhouse  masters  likely  to  be 
lowered  when  the  school  is  moved  into  the 
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country  ?  Mr.  Arnold  blinks  the  real  reason 
why  the  recreations  of  a  French  school  are 
like  everything  else,  arranged  by  rule  and 
programme.  It  is  the  necessity  of  never- 
ending  surveillance  The  fundamental  theory 
of  a  French  Lyc6e  is,  that  a  boy  is  never  to 
be  left  unwatched  for  a  single  instant  day  or 
night ;  and  this,  we  are  bound  to  admit,  is 
most  faithfully  and  completely  carried  out 
This  is  of  itself  destructive  of  any  free  and 
manly  exercise,  and  it  is  useless  to  search 
about  for  any  more  subtle  or  recondite  reason. 
The  French  boy  when  he  is  come  to  manhood 
envies  and  tries  to  emulate  the  pursuits  of 
Englishmen.  But  he  copies  that  which  is 
worst  in  them,  the  glittering  form  and  the 
extravagant  dissipation  of  sport,  instead  of  the 
vigorous  core  which  underlies  the  evil.  In 
Italy  the  summer  is  too  hot,  and  in  Russia 
the  winter  too  cold,  tq  adopt  the  bracing 
practice  of  English  games.  France  has  no 
such  excuse,  and  we  are  happy  to  think 
that  all  M.  Durny's  reforms  are  tending 
gradually  to  implant  a  spirit  of  self-reliance 
and  self-government  in  French  schoolboys. 

There   follows  in  Mr,  Arnold's    pages  a 

statement  so  entirely  without  foundation,  and 

so  opposed  to   what  we  believe  to   be  the 

'  truth,  that  we  cannot  imagine  the  authority 

on  which  he  makes  it :  — 

*  The  French  Lyc€e8,  are  guiltless  of  one 
reposterous  violation  of  the  laws  of  life  and 
ealth  committed  by  our  own  great  schools, 
which  have  of  late  years  thrown  open  to  com- 
petitive examination  all  the  places  on  their 
foundations.  The  French  have  plenty  of  ex- 
aminations, but  they  put  them  almost  entirely 
at  the  right  age  for  examination  —  between  the 
years  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five,  when  the  can- 
didate is  neither  too  old  nor  too  young  to  be 
examined  with  advantage.  To  put  upon  little 
boys  of  nine  or  ten  the  pressure  of  a  competi- 
tive examination  for  an  object  of  the  greatest 
value  to  their  parents,  is  to  offer  a  premiiun  for 
the  violation  of  Nature's  elemental  laws,  and 
to  sacrifice,  as  in  the  poor  geese  fatted  for 
Strasburg  pies,  the  due  development  of  all  the 
organs  oihfe  to  the  premature  hypertrophy  of 
'  one.  It  is  weU  known  that  the  cramming  of 
the  little  human  victims  for  their  ordeal  of 
competition  tends  more  and  more  to  become 
an  industry  with  a  certain  class  of  small  school- 
masters, who  know  the  secrets  of  the  process, 
and  who  are  led  by  self-interest  to  select,  in 
the  first  instance,  their  own  diildren  for  it 
The  foundations  are  no  gainers,  and  nervous 
exhaustion  at  fifteen  is  the  price  which  many 
a  clever  boy  pays  for  over-stimulation  at  ten ; 
and  the  nervous  exhaustion  of  a  number  of  oiur 
clever  boys  tends  to  a  broad  reign  of  intelleo- 
tual  deadness  in  the  mass  of  youths  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty,  whom  the  clever  boys,  had  they 
been  rightly  developed  and  not  unnaturally 
forced,  ougnt  to  have  leavened  You  can 
hardly  put  too  great  a  pressure  on  a  healthy 
youth  to  make  him  work  between  fifteen  and 


twenty-five ;  healthy  or  unhealthy,  yorf  can 
hardly  put  too  light  a  pressure  of  this  kind 
before  twelve.* 

If  any  proof  were  wanting,  this  paragraph 
wouki  be  enough  to  show  Mr.  Arnold's  entire 
unfitness  for  the  task  to  which  he  has  been  set 
It  misstates  the  practice  of  the  English  achools, 
it  entirely  misconceives  the  results  of  that 
practice,  and  it  shows  a  complete  ignorance 
of  the  kind  of  pressure  by  which  French  bop 
are  naade  to  work.    As  the  foundation  schol- 
arships of  Charterhouse  and  Christ's  Hospi- 
tal  are  still  supplied  by  private  patronage, 
Mr.  Arnold  can  only  refer  to  the  practice  of 
Eton   and  Winchester.      Thirty    years  ago 
these  great  foundations  were  nearly  useless. 
Admission  was  granted  by  nomination.    A 
boy,  entered  a  colleger  at  Eton  at  nine  yean 
old,  would  go  of  due  course  to  King's  Col- 
lege without  examination,  would  obtain  his 
fellowship  after  three  years'  probation,  and 
be  provided  for  for  life.  Even  these   advan- 
tages were  not  enough  to  attract  candidates. 
The  seventy  scholarships  at  Eton  remained 
unfilled,  and  King's  College  occupied  one  of 
the  lowest  places  in  the  University.    Now 
there  is  a  keen  competition  for  every  6choIa^ 
ship  at  Eton  :  thfere  are  eighty  candidates  for 
ten   vacancies,  and  the  honors  gained  by 
King's  men  in  the  schools  surpasses  in  num- 
ber those  of  any  other  college  in  the  Univer- 
sity.   This  has  been  entirely  the  result  of 
throwing   open  the  scholarsnips  to  public 
competition.    The  Eton   collegers  are  con- 
fessedly the  picked  boys  of  England.    There 
is  no  trace  in  them  of  nervous  exhaustion. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  they  carry  off  the 
highest  honors  of  the  school ;   at  twenty, 
when,   according  to  Mr,  Arnold,  they  are 
languishing  in  intellectual  deadness,  they  are 
gaining  Pitt  and  Craven  scholarship;  and 
King's    College,    recruiting    entirely    from 
them,  has  produced  four  senior  classics  in  the 
last  eight  years.      Winchester  has  followed 
the  example  of  Eton  with  similar  success. 
These  two  schools  Have  drawn  to  them  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  clever  boys,  that 
other  schools  have  established  scholarships  in 
self  defenbe.    The  system  has  been  at  work 
long  enough  i6  have  shown  its  vices.    If  the 
charges  brought  against  it  by  Mr.  Arnold  bad 
the   slightest   foundation,  the  collegers  at 
Eton  would  long  ago  have  fallen  a  prey  to 
the  hardy  race  of  conquering  oppidans.    But 
if  Mr.  Arnold  can  plead  ignortince  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  these  mistsKes,  he  can  make  no  de- 
fence for  his  heartless  description  of  the  able 
and  worthy  men  who  prepare  boys  for  these 
examinations.    So  fiir  from  pressure  being 
put  upon  boys  of  8  or  10,  candidates  are  al- 
lowed to  compete  for  their  foundation  st  a 
later  age  than  the  usual  period  of  admission 
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to  the  school*  Tho  examinfitioo  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  cram  ia  powerless  to  secure  suc- 
cess. The  work  of  preparation  is  no  special 
industry.  Boys  who  gain  places  on  the 
foundation  at  Winchester  and  Eton  are 
drawn  from  precisely  the  same  schools  that 
supply  the  ordinary  commoners.  Only  the 
ablest  are  encouraged  to  compete.  We 
would  add  that  the  preparation  given  in  the 
best  of  these  English  Vorschulen  is  ex- 
tremely good,  and  that  there  ia  no  country 
where  the  elementary  education!  of  boys  in- 
tended for  public  schools  is  in  ^e  hands  of 
80  many  able  and  accomplished  men.  In 
the  French  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  an  entire  absence  of  examinations ;  the  boys 
move  en  masse  from  class  to  class.  The  ex- 
aminations for  prizes  by  men  unconnected 
with  the  school  which  constitute  our  inspec- 
tion have  nothing  corresponding  with  them 
in  France.  M.  Demogeot  admits  that  our 
inspection  is  excellent,  and  that  of  his  own 
country  deficient.  The  great  motive  to  ex- 
ertion in  a  French  school  is  the  final  exami- 
nation at  the  Sorbonue.  Once  a  year  the 
Lighest  classes  of  all  the  Lyc^es  are  examined 
t<^ether ;  prizes  and  accessits,  or  certificates 
of  proficiency,  are  lavished  in  profusion; 
and  the  great  object  of  a  school  or  a  board- 
ing-house is  to  obtain  as  many  of  these  as 
possible.  These  triumphs  are  advertised  in 
the  columns  of  French  newspapers,  and  we 
never  read  the  list  without  feeling  a  pang  at 
the  torture  by  which  the  result  has  been 
produced.  The  veil  is  lifted  by  M  About  in 
Lis  novel,  *  L'lnf^me,'  which  we  have  before 
alluded  to.  The  son  of  a  poor  pedlar  has 
distinguished  himself  in  a  provincial  school. 
The  enterprising  director  of  an  institution 
seizes  the  opportunity.  The  father  is 
brought  to  Pans  and  pensioned  in  a  garret, 
-where  he  dies  miserably  ;  the  boy  receives  a 
free  education  on  the  condition  of  obtaining 
the  great  prize  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  ia 
-worked  to  death,  and  breaks  down  in  the  ex- 
amination, and  has  to  earn  his  living  as  a 
pion  in  the  house  where  he  has  been  brought 
up, .  This  picture  would  be  worthless  as  a 
caricature  if  it  contained  no  truth.  We  have 
beard  but  one  voice  of  complaint  from 
French  parents  of  the  unnatural  forcing  of 
the  best  boys,  and  the  gross  neglect  of  the 
general  mass. 

Mr.  Arnold  goes  on  to  say  that  the  bursar- 
ships  in  Lyc^es  are  given  on  the  ground  of 
poverty*,  and  he  wishes  the  commission  to 
remark  how  we  sufiTcr  from  the  '  feudal  and 
incoherent  organisation  of  our  society,'  and 
how  we  gratify  *  an  ignorant  public's  love  of 
claptrap  by  throwing  everything  open  to 
competition.  Such  a  public  ought  to  be  grat- 
ified with  Mr.  Arnold's  Blue  Book.     We 


would  only  answer  that  at  Eton  College  very 
valuable  exhibitions  and  scholarships  are 
given  in  precisely  the  manner  of  which  Mr. 
Arnold  approves ;  but  that  the  Public  School 
Commissioners,  who  have  at  least  as  much 
*  special  acauaintance  with  educational  mat- 
ters *  as  Mr.  Arnold,  recommend  strongly 
that  they  should  all  be  awarded  by  compe- 
titive examinations. 

After  a  description  of  Vanves,  which  is 
situated  in  the  country,  and  which  is,  we 
hope,  the  type  of  the  Lvc^cs  of  the  future, 
we  have  a  statement  of  the  expense  of  French 
education.  This,  if  not  carefully  read,  is  apt 
to  mislead.  There  is  no  doubt  that  for  boys 
who  board  at  home  France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland  offer  a  very  admirable  education 
at  a  very  low  rate.  It  is  a  disgrace  that 
England  does  not  do  the  same,  and  her  first 
effort  in  educational  reform  should  be  di- 
rected to  this  end.  But,  for  boarders  who 
live  at  the  schools,  French  education  is  at 
least  as  expensive  as  our  own.  A  boy  who 
pays  40/.  and  60/.  at  the  Lyc^e  Louis  le 
Grand  submits  to  poor  accommodation,  scan- 
ty fare,  a  uniform  dress,  and  dirty  linen.  At 
Sainte  Barbe,  where  things  are  better,  they 
pay  120/.  a  year.  The  proviseur  of  the 
Lyc6e  Bonaparte  told  us  that  some  boys 
cost  their  parents  7000  francs  or  280/.  a 
year,  which  would  equal  or  exceed  the  ex- 
treme expense  of  Eton  or  Harrow.  We 
found  &  pension  in  the  Rue  de  Rocher  charg- 
ing 80/.  a  year  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
very  indifferent  English  boarding-school. 
Another  house  we  visited,  which  was  per- 
haps that  of  M,  Cousin,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Aruold,  asked  140/.  for  the  use  of  a  separate 
room.  But  these  rooms  were  only  used  for 
sleeping,  and  were  not  accessible  during  tho 
day ;  so  that  the  expense  of  separate  fires, 
meals,  and  attendance,  is  entirely  prevented. 
In  this  house  there  were  sixty  boys.  An 
Eton  master,  with  thirty  hove,  charges  120/. 
for  board  and  tuition  ;  a  Harrow  master,  with 
six  or  seven,  charges  160/.  But  in  both 
these  cases  the  standard  of  comfort  is  higher 
beyond  comparison. 

Mr.  Arnold  passes  by  Sainte  Barbe  with  a 
slight  mention,  as  if  it  were  merely  a  board- 
ing-house for  the  supply  of  the  Lyc6e  Louis 
le  Grand.  It  is  in  fact  the  school  which 
best  deserves  tho  name  of  a  'French  Eton.* ' 
It  was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  its  history,  which  has 
been  written  by  M.  Quicherat,  is  the  history, 
of  secondary  education  in  France.  It  has  a 
distinguished  set  of  professors:  esprit  de 
corps  among  old  Barbistes  is  stronger  than 
at  any  other  French  College,  and  the  firm- 
ness of  its  proviseur  saved  the  cause  of  clas- 
sical studies  during  the  first  Empire.     As  a . 
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private  institution  it  is  a  formidable  rival  to 
the  establishmentft  for  education  provided  by 
the  State. 

Then  follo\?8  a  description  of  the  com- 
munal college  at  Boulogne.  At  the  end  of 
it  we  are  told  that  the  degree  of  Licentiate 
means  more  than  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  for  which  there  is 
no  examination ;  which  is  only  true  if  we 
admit  that  the  inferior  degree  of  Bachelier 
is  equal  to  our  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  de- 
gree of  Bachelier  is  given  to  boys  when  they 
leave  the  Lycde,  and  is  merely  a  certificate 
of  proficiency  in  school  studies.  A  Master 
of  Arts  must  have  matriculated  at  a  college, 
and  have  submitted  to  a  fall  course  of  col- 
Iq^e  and  university  teaching.  •  But  I  should 
like  to  see,'  says  Mr.  Arnold,  *  in  any  one  of 
our  considerable  tQwns  over  against  Bou- 
logne —  Dover,  Kamsgate,  Canterbury — a 
public  school  with  a  staff  of  thirteen  fanc- 
tionaries  holding  degrees,  literary  or  scien- 
tific, from  the  u  niversitiea  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, or  London.'  We  do  not  as  a  rule 
place  public  schools  in  considerable  towns, 
but  Mr.  Arnold  may  see  what  he  wishes  at 
Canterbury  or  at  Brighton,  Lancing  and 
Hurstpierpoint  After  an  account  of  the 
Jesuit  school  at  Vaugirard,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  and  most  interesting  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  Mr.  Arnold  remarks  that 
the  *  cosmopolitan  character  of  France  is  well 
*  shown  by  the  number  of  boys  from  different 
parts  of  the  world  whom  one  finds  getting 
their  education  in  her  schools.'  Mr.  Arnold 
would  find  just  the  same  in  England.  There 
is  a  considerable  American  colony  at  Rugby. 
Our  public  schools  do  not  receive  Roman 
Catholics,  but  Oscott,  Birmingham,  and  Salt 
Hill,  have  pupils  from  every  nation  in  Europe. 
We  have  found  that  French  education  is 
generally  distrusted  and  disliked  upon  the 
Continent,  although,  from  its  method  and 
regularity,  it  is  very  easy  to  imitate. 

We  are  next  informed  that  the  *  modem 
spirit,'  whatever  that  may  be,  has  irrevo- 
cably doomed  flogging  as  a  school  punish- 
ment.' We  are  not  told  whether  the  same 
spirit  tolerates  imprisonment,  which  is  the 
dernier  ressort  in  French  schools.  *The 
employment  of  punishments  is  however  cer- 
tainly less  than  with  us.'  It  would  be  diflScult 
to  collect  statistics,  but  we  should  very  much 
<]oubt  the  truth  of  this  assertion ;  and 
the  greater  number  of  school  hours  must 
tend  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  the 
occasions  of  punishment.  Mr.  Arnold  re- 
marks on  the  waste  of  time  in  class.  This 
is  the  necessary  result  of  French  disciplinary 
arrangements.  The  boys  must  be  all  m  class 
at  the  same  time,  and  there  can  be  no  repetition 
^nd  looking  over  exercises,  as  with  us,  while 


the  rest  of  the  dass  is  otherwise  employed. 
At  the  end  of  a  short  lecture  on  the 
rationale  of  teaching  grammar,  in  which,  at 
usual,  the  French  are  shown  to  be  right  and 
the  English  wrong,  we  are  told  that,  *  with 
all  the  faults  of  the  old  Latin  grammar 
twenty  years  ago,  boys  of  twelve  and  thir- 
teen did  their  grammar  work  a  thousand 
times  better  than  they  do  it  now.*  How  can 
Mr.  Arnold  know  anything  abont  it?  The 
old  Eton  grammars  were  full  of  mistakes 
and  absurdities,  which  a  boy  learned  by 
heart  that  he  might  avoid  them  in  practice. 
"OflTofl-av,  we  learnt  in  our  youth,  'gaod^ 
optative : '  a  remarkable  instance  of  sel^ 
denial,  our  master  pointed  out  to  na,  because, 
although  it  delighted  in  the  society  of  that 
word,  it  was  never  by  any  chance  seen  in  its 
company. 

Mr.   Arnold    concludes    his    account   of 
French  education   by  a  description   of  the 
instruction  swp^rieure^   into  which    we  will 
not  follow  him»     We  would  ask  those  who 
do,  to  read  as  a  corrective  the  articles  of  M. 
Ren  an   on   the   same  subject,   which    have 
lately  been  republished  in  a  separate  volume. 
We  are  very  glad  to  have  come  to  the  ead 
of  our  criticisms,  because  with  a  great  deal 
which  is  contained  in  the  rest  of  Mr.  A^ 
nold's  Report  we  cordially  agree.     His  con- 
cluding advice  is  well  worth  reading.    He 
points  out  with  justice  that  the  countries  he 
visited — France,  Italy,  Germany,  Swit2eriand, 
and  he  might  have  added  Austria — consider 
National  Education  as  an  important  duty  of 
the  Stite,  and  that  England  apparently  does 
not.     A  better  time  seems  to  be  approaching. 
The  addresses   of   candidates  for  the  new 
Parliament  are  full  of   Education,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  Minister  for  that  serrice 
will  be  the  work  of  any  party  that  comes 
into   power.     But  there  are  two  principles 
on  which  National  Education  may  oe  bwed. 
The  one  pays  especial  regard  to  the  indi- 
vidual ;  it  considers  its  great  aim  ttie  devel- 
opment of  character ;  it  rejoices  in  diversfty, 
and  cheerfully  sacrifices  method  and  order  to 
the   vigour  of  spontaneous  enterprise  «mI 
devotion.    We  imagined  that  this   pcJicT 
had  been  advocated  by  all  the  friends  of  ctil- 
ture  from  Goethe  and  W.  von  Humboldt 
down  to  Mr.  Arnold  himself.     The  other 
makes  discipline  and  obedience  the  teiitof 
efficiency ;  it  surrenders  the  individual  to  the 
majority.     Instead  of  following  and  interro- 
gating Nature  in  the  hidden  processes  by 
which  she  developes  the  mind  of  man,  it  es- 
tablishes an  undeviating  rule  by  which  all 
intellects  are  supposed  to  grow.    It  delights 
in  programmes,  and  is  great  on  paper ;  itw^n 
be  worked  by  any  one,  and  is  capable  of  in* 
definite  extension.    It  is  naturally  a  favourite 
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'witli  those  CJovefmnetits  irho  fear  the  force 
cf  free  iDtellei^  or  who  are  anziotn  that  all  the 
tplendoor  of  the  national  mind  should  appear 
to  radiate  frotn  their  tbroties.  The  one  method 
n  English,  and  the  other  is  French ;  Hbertj  is 
jnst  as  impossible  with  the  one  as  it  is  certain 
to  spring  up  and  grow  ont  of  the  oAer. 

It  is  most  important  that  we  should  ex- 
amine carefnfly  these  trarellers'  tales  of  for- 
eign edacation.  Is  it,  after  all,  desirable 
that  the  literature  and  scienee  of  a  conntry 
sfaonld  be  placed  in  professors^  dsairs  which 
are  nnder  the  command  of  a  Minister  of 
State  f  Are  not  Darwin  and  Mill  and  Grote 
more  entirely  free  to  speenlate  and  to  pnb- 
Iis&  than  if  thej  cotiid  be  dismissed,  Hke, 
Renan,  from  the  College  de  France,  or  like 
tlie  famous  Seven  from  Qdltingen?  *  Pro- 
fessors and  mistresses,*  said  onr  English  Ernest 
on  that  occasion,  *  are  always  to  be  had  for 
inon^.*  Tbe  mnltiplicity  of  German  States 
has  secured  a  freedom  to  teaching  which 
-will  not  exist  when  Germany  is  one.  Sev- 
caral  of  the  most  distinguished  German  pro- 
lessors  hare,  to  our  knowledge,  sighed  for 
chairs  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  where  tiiey 
wonld  be  members  of  it  self-governiag  and 
independent  body. 

Education  in  England  wants  the  help  of 
Parliament  not  to  enact  courses  of  uniform  stu- 
dy or  to  establish  some  great  central  and  na- 
tional examination,  but  to  revise  statues 
which  were  drawn  up  i)r  o^er  times,  and  to 
set  free  enormous  sums  of  money  for  l^^ttimate 
and  fruitful  uses.  The  revenues  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  the  school  revenues  of 
ervery  county,  wonld  supply  an  efficient  se- 
condary and  superior  education  for  the  whole 
doontry  with  no  other  eotttribation  from  the 
State.  But  in  this  case  sel^refarm  is  im- 
pcesible.  The  ties  and  restraials  o€  kw  can 
oaly  be  broken  by  Aots  of  Pariiament ;  and 
Pftrliament,  if  it  aeted  blindly  or  hasUly, 
would  do  more  barm  tsban  good.  We  ar- 
rive^ Uierefbre,  at  the  neoenity  of  aome  le- 
apoBsible  person  in  Parliament^  wix)  is  to  or* 
gaiiise  ami  direet  its  action  in  tbese  mattevs. 
The  Pnblio  School  Bill— which  is  a  very 
small  instalment  of  educational  reform — 
dragged  its  slow  length  along  for  five  years, 
and  was  at  last  despatched  with  indecent 
baste  because  it  was  nobody's  precise  busi- 
ness to  watch  over  its  passage.  To  redistri- 
bute the  revenues  of  our  ifnivemties,  or  to 
pass  a  series  of  measures  such  as  are  reeom- 
mended  by  the  Report  to  which  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's volume  is  an  appendix,  would,  at  this 
rate,  take  at  least  a  hundred  years.  Let  us 
hope  to  see  a  Minister  of  Education,  with 
jnst  enongh  power  and  just  a  suffici^it  staff  to 
take  care  that  the  property  of  schools  is  on 
the  whole  fairly  and  honestly   applied.    But 


we  hope  wo  may  never  see  a  Minister  d  la 
FSwiifaise.  We  would  rather  remain  barba- 
rians than  purchase  civilization  at  such  a 
price.  But,  whether  any  action  is  taken  or 
none,  it  is  most  desirable  that  we  should  get 
a  true  notion  of  our  neighbours'  institutions  ; 
and  we  caution  everybody  from  attempting  to 
do  so  from  Mr.  Arnold's  book.  A  Commis- 
sioner appointed  for  this  purpose  should  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  English  education 
with  industry  and  perseverance  enough  to 
penetrate  below  the  surfisce  of  plausible  ar- 
rangements, and  should  confine  himself  to 
describing  exactly  what  he  sees.  But  men 
gifted  wini  the  insight  and  veracity  of  De 
Tocqueville  are  rare.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  is 
to  publish  translations  of  foreigners'  reports  up- 
on their  own  institutions^  and  to  correct  them 
by  examining  Englishmen  who  have  been 
long  resident  in  the  country.  Dr.  Perry's 
account  of  the  German  universities,  given  be- 
fore Mr.  Ewart's  Committee,  is  worth  any 
number  of  Commissioners'  Reports.  Of  this 
we  are  sure,  that  any  one  who  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  education  of  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany,  and  with  the  best 
phases  of  our  public  schools,  will,  without  hes- 
itation, award  the  palm  to  England. 


Art.  Vlll. — 1.  Tk^  Bivers^  Mountains^  and 
Star  Coast  of  Yorkshire.  By  John  Phil- 
lips, M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  Second  Edition. 
London,  1855. 

2.  A  Month  in  Yorkshire,  By  Walter 
White.     Second  Edition.    London,  1858* 

8.  WoUks  in  Yorkshire.  By  W.  S.  Banka 
London  and  Wakefield,  1866. 

4.  I^orth  Yorkshire  :  Studies  of  its  Botany , 
Oeology^  CHrMBte^  and  Physical  €hogra' 

>  phy.  By  John  Gilbert  Baker.  London, 
1868. 

5.  Memorials  of  Fountains  Abbey,  Edited 
by  John  Richard  Walbran.  (Surtees  So- 
ciety.) 

6.  Fabric  Soils  of  York  Minster.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  James  Raine.     (Surtees  Society.) 

7.  Fasti  Eboracenses.  Lives  of  the  Arekhishr 
ops  of  York.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Dixon, 
Canon  Residentiary  of  York.  Edited  and 
enlarged  by  the  Rev.  James  Raine,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.     liondon,  1863. 

8.  JSTandbook  for  Travellers  in  Yorkshire. 
London,  1867. 

AtTHotJOH  there  is  probably  no  corner  in 
England  which  is  entirely  without  relics  or 
memorials  connecting  it  with  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  country,  there  are  certain  dis- 
tricts which,  either  from  geographical  posi- 
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tion,  from  accidents  of  road  or  river,*  or 
(more  rarely)  from  purely  political  causes, 
have  been  centres  of  action  and  scenes  of 
important  events  from  the  very  earliest  times. 
Such  in  an  especial  manner  are  the  river-ba- 
sins of  the  Thames,  the  Severn,  and  the  Hum- 
ber ;  great  waterways  leading  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  kingdom  ;  such  are  portions  of 
the  county  of  Kent,  with  its  fortresses  that 
since  the  days  of  the  Romans  have  kept 
watch  upon  the  cliffs  of  the  opposite  shore, 
and  over  the  landing-places  at  their  own  feet ; 
and  with  its  venerable  cathedral,  itself  almost 
a  history  in  stone  ranging  throughout  more 
than  a  thousand  years  ;  and  such,  very  notice- 
ably, is  the  whole  of  Yorkshire.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  part  of  England  of  equal  extent 
which  is  so  rich  in  historical  sites,  or  which  has 
maintained  so  decided  a  political  importance 
from  the  very  dawn  of  history  to  the  present 
day.  The  causes  are  not  far  to  seek.  The 
great  North  road — ^the  road  which  Roman 
Tegions  had  constructed,  and  which  remained 
for  long  centuries  the  *  herepath,'  th  e  *  ar- 
mies' way '  by  which  English  troops  advanced 
to  and  receded  from  the  Scottish  borders, 
and  by  which  the  Scots  in  turn  found  their 
way  into  England — led  of  necessity  through 
Yorkshire.  York  itself  was  not  only  the 
great  capital  of  the  North,  and  the  scene  of 
many  an  important  meeting  between  the 
Kings  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  but,  as  the 
seat  of  the  Northern  Ai'chbishopric,  it  was  an 
ecclesiastical  centre,  with  a  history  and  an  in- 
fluence at  least  as  interesting  and  important 
as  the  secular  story  of  the  province.  And 
within  the  last  century,  as  the  old  causes  of 
prominence  were  beginning  to  lose  something 
of  their  weight,  the  development  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  began  in  the  West  Rid- 
ing; converting,  with  a  rapidity  unknown 
elsewhere  in  the  Old  World,  what  had  been 
little  more  than  villages  into  vast  towns,  and 
bringing  the  strong,  self-reliant  Yorkshire 
character  into  sharper  and  closer  contact 
with  the  rest  of  England — a  contact  which 
has  produced,  and  is  producing,  the  most 
niarked  effects  on  the  constitutional  history 
of  this  country. 

The  physical  geography  of  Yorkshire- 
understanding  by  that  term  not  only  the 
surface-outlines,  but  geology  and  climate — 
underlies  the  whole  stream  of  its  history, 
and  has  affected  it  throughout.  Although 
the  old  territory  of  the  Brigantos,  and  the 
Roman  province  which  embraced  it,  extended 
from  sea  to  sea,  comprising  much  of  Lanca- 
shire and  Westmorland,  the  m(xre  limited 
boundaries  of  the  present  county  are  strongly 
marked  by  nature.  The  sea  stretches  round 
from  the  Ilumber  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tees. 
The  Tees  itself  forms  the  border  on  the  north. 


Sonih  and  aouth-west  the  bottodary  line  is 
carried  along  the  ridge  of  high  wild  moor* 
land,  part  of  the  *back  bone  of  EogUuid, 
from  which  the  streams  flow  on  one  aide  into 
Yorkshire,  and  on  the  other  into  Lancashirei 
Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire*  The  short  south- 
eastern boundary  between  Nottioghajsshire 
and  Lincolnshire  is  somewhat  less  marked; 
but  the  great  wastes  and  marshes  of  this  Icvd 
district  were  a  sort  of  neutral  ground ;  and 
here  was  the  'gate'  by  which  the  Bomao 
road,  like  the  modern  railway,  passed  north- 
ward into  the  wood-covered  Yale  of  Yori;. 
The  natural  limit  on  the  west  is  very  dearly 
indicated.  All  the  land  of  Yorkshire  risQS 
gri^ally  from  the  sea  till  it  reaebes  the 
water-shed  in  the  mountain-country,  stretch- 
ing from  the  sources  of  the  Tees  to  the  south- 
ern border  of  Craven.  This  water-shed  fonm 
the  line  of  division ;  and,  as  a  natural  result 
of  the  gradual  rise  of  the  land,  s^l  the  York- 
shire rivers  flow  eastward,  and  find  their  way 
into  the  North  Sea.  Like  the  rest  of  Um 
English  streams,  they  were  present  at  the 
marriage  of  the  Thames  and  the  Medway : — 

'  Then  came  those  size  sad  brethren,  Hke  to- 

lome. 
That  wnilome  were,  as  antique  fathers  t^ 
Sixe  valiant  knights  of  one  faira  nynif  he 

ybome, 
Which  did  in  noble  deedes  of  armes  exceH, 
And  wonned  there  where  now  Yorke  people 

dwell; 
Still  Ure,  swift  Wherfe,  and  Ose  the  most  <i€ 

might, 
High  Swale,    nnqaiet  Hide,  and  troubk>ii8 

Skell; 
All  whom  a  Scythian  kirijg  that  Humber  hight 
Slew  cruelly,  and  in  the  river  drowned  quite.** 

The  epithets  assigned  to  these  'six  sad 
brethren'  are  still  as  appiopriate  as  in  the 
days  of  Spenser*  Other  rivers  whidi,  al- 
tiiough  unrecorded,  we  can  hardly  suppose 
to  have  been  absent  on  so  great  an  ooeasioB, 
would,  if  the  poet  had  charaeteriaed  thefOf 
have  found  themselves  in  different  ease.  la 
the  time  of  'Great  Qloriana'  the  Airea&d 
tbeCalder  were,  no  donbt,  silver  streams,  and 
the  old  rhyme  may  have  been  true  enough—' 

'  Castleford  women  must  needs  be  fair, 
Because  they  wash  both  in  Calder  and  Aire/ 

At  present,  black,  defiled,  and  uBM^ooiyv 
they  call  aloud  for  some  powerjfid  and  weU* 
disposed  Archimage  whose  skill  may  re- 
store to  them  at  least  a  portion  of  their 
ancient  purity. 

The  county  of  York,  'veined'  by  these 
many  rivers,  is  about  the  siae  of  the  entii^ 
Peloponnesus,  and  is  just  half  as  large  9* 
the  kingdom  of  Holland,  though  it  may  not 
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imDOteibly  cODiain  quke  as  rancli  *dry  land.' 
Politically,  it  is  divided  into  but  three 
*  Bidiogs ; '  bnt  it  naturally  forms  four  very 
distinct  districts : — ^The  Cleveland  and  Ham- 
bleton  hills  and  moors  on  the  north-east; 
the  Wolds  and  Holdemess  on  the  south-east ; 
and  on  the  west,  the  north-western  hills  and 
dales  extending  from  Mickle  Fell  to  Settle, 
and  thence  west  of  the  Ribble  to  Glitheroe ; 
and  the  south-western  group  stretching  along 
the  border  of  the  county  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Huddersfield  to  the  Ribble  on 
its  eastern  bank.  The  comparatively  narrow 
valleys  or  level  districts  of  Ribblesdale,  and 
of  the  so-called  Vale  of  Pickering,  separate 
these  groups  on  either  side ;  bnt  the  main 
division,  running  nearly  north  and  south,  is  the 
^eat  Vale  of  York, — *  the  most  beautiful  and 
romaiHic  vale  in  the  world,'  said  the  late  Baron 
Bnnsen,  *the  Vale  of  Normandy  excepted.' 
This  is,  in  fact,  a  continnation  northward  of  the 
central  level  of  England ;  bnt  it  is  here  really 
a  Talley,  since  it  is  shut  in  by  hills  on  either 
side — low  and  wooded  south  of  York,  though 
still  forming  a  decided  boundary — ^but  steep 
and  mountainous  to  the  north,  where  the 
vale,  from  the  once  powerful  lords  of  the  dis- 
trict, is  sometimes  known  as  the  Vale  of 
Mowbray.  The  valley  may  fairly  be  said  to 
stretch  from  one  end  of  the  county  to  the 
other,  at  least  120  miles  ;  bnt  its  central  and 
northern  portions  are  those  which  possess  the 
most  marked  character.  It  was  the  scene 
from  the  central  part  that  Cuthbert  Tonstal, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  *  a  famous  and  learned 
man,  and  one  of  the  greatest  travellers  into 
foreign  nations  of  that  time,'  pointed  out  to 
Henry  VIII.,  during  the  King's  Yorkshire 
progress  in  1548.  The  Bishop  declared  this 
to  be  *  one  of  the  greatest  and  richest  valleys 
that  ever  ho  found  in  all  his  travels  through 
Europe,  and  moved  the  King  to  look  about 
him  and  bebould  the  great  mountains  and 
great  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  said  valley ; 
being  called  York  Wolds  and  Blackamore ; 
sad  upon  the  west  hand  the  high  fells  of 
Craven ;  and  all  within  the  county  of  York.'* 
The  only  part  of  England,  at  any  rate,  which 
can  at  all  be  compared  to  the  Vale  of  York, 
is  the  so-called  Valley  of  the  Weald,  extend- 
ing between  the  Surrey  hills  and  the  south 
downs  of  Sussex.  This  Weald  valley  is  not 
so  wide  as  the  Vale  of  York ;  but  is  even 
richer  in  the  depth  of  ancient  oak-forest  over 
which  the  eye  ranges  to  the  opposite  heights. 
The  heights  themselves,  however,  are  of  dif- 
ferent character ;  and  are  not  to  be  compared 
in  importance  with  the '  great  mountains  and 
great  hills '  which  border  the  northern  por- 

•  Obeervationa  by  Vavasour  of  Hazelwood,  in 
Hearne's  Edition  of  Leland's  *  Collectanea,'  vl  302. 


tion  of  the  Vale  of  York.  Such  views  as 
are  to  be  gained  under  favourable  circum- 
stances of  light  and  weather  from  the  Ham- 
bleton  hills  above  Thirsk,  or  from  the  Clevc- 
lands  further  north  ;  from  Mowbray  Point  in 
the  Backfall  Woods,  or  still  better,  from  the 
Roman  camp  of  Nutwith  above  them,  are 
probably  unrivalled  in  England.  It  is  not 
only  that  a  vast  extent  of  landscape,  studded 
with  church  and  minster  tower,  with  crumb- 
ling walls  of  castle  and  abbey,  and  rich  w^ith 
the  site  of  many  a  famous  battle-field, 
stretches  away  till  it  is  lost  among  the  grey 
masses  of -the  opposite  hills  ;  but  that  the 
whole  wide  scene,  so  beautiful  and  so  inter- 
esting from  its  host  of  associations,  is  looked 
upon  from  a  rough  foreground,  purpled  with 
heather,  and  broken  into  deep  scars  of  rock  ; 
or,  as  at  Hackfall,  from  a  lofty  hill  of  wood, 
with  a  foam-whitened  stream  dashing  onward 
far  below,  and  then  winding  out  from  the 
hills  to  glance  like  a  thread  of  silver  across 
the  wide,  green  landscape.  It  is  the  close 
union  of  the  richest  low  country  scenery  with 
the  most  picturesque  mountain  and  woodland 
that  gives  their  special  character  to  these 
great  views  over  the  Vale  of  York,  Sepa- 
rately, as  beautiful  scenes  may  be  found  else- 
where. But  the  two  classes  of  scenery  are 
in  no  other  part  of  England  brought  into  so 
sharp  and  effective  a  contrast 

In  following  the  line  of  the  Vale  of  York 
on  the  map,  or  far  better,  in  passing  along  it 
by  rail  or  by  road,  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  the  great  roads  running  from  the  south 
of  England  toward  the  Scottish  border  were 
almost  compelled  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
vale  from  one  end  to  the  other.  West  of 
the  vale,  the  mountain-masses,  forming  the 
'  backbone  of  England,'  extend  nearly  to  the 
sea.  The  hills  and  wolds  on  the  east,  if  less 
lofty  and  precipitous,  are,  nevertheless,  full  of 
difficulties  for  even  Roman  road-makers ;  and 
accordingly  (althongh  many  vicinal  ways 
were  constructed,  during  the  period  of  lio- 
man  domination,  among  the  hills  that  border 
the  great  vale^  the  main  road,  here  known 
afterwards  as  the  Watling  Street,  ran  through 
the  valley  by  Doncaster,  Gastleford,  and 
Tadcaster  to  York ;  and  from  York  by  Ald- 
borongh  to  Catterick,  whence  it  tnrned  due 
north  to  cross  the  Tees  at  Piersbridge*  At 
all  these  places  were  great  Roman  stations. 
The  line  of  this  ancient  road  continued  to  be 
that  followed  by  all  travellers  northward, 
from  the  days  of  the  Imperial  legions  to 
those  in  which  Sidney  Smith  warns  Lady 
Grey,  *  not  to  set  off  too  soon,  or  you  will  be 
laid  up  at  the  Black  Swan,  Northallerton,  or 
the  Elephant  and  Castle,  Boroughbridge ; 
and  your  bill  will  come  to  a  thousand  pounds, 
besides  the  waiter,  who  will  most  probably 
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apply  for  a  place  Trader  Government,' — and 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  which  has  sup- 
planted it,  takes  at  least  as  far  as  York  very 
mnch  the  same  coarse,  *  There  are,'  says  an 
old  Danish  proverb,  *  three  bad  neighbours — 
a  great  river,  a  great  road,  and  a  great  lord.' 
A  great  highway,  road  or  rirer,  may  indeed 
have  been  no  very  agreeable  neighbour  in 
days  when  might  meant  right ;  but  it  is  to 
the  line  of  this  old  northern  road  that  York- 
shire owes  a  great  mass  of  her  historical  and 
romantic  associations.  Not  far  from  Don* 
caster  it  runs  through  *  merry  Bamysdale,* 
one  of  the  districts  specially  affected  by 
Robin  Hood.  Here,  with  Scathelock,  and 
John,  and  Much  the  Miner's  son,  he  came 
down — 

'  To  Watling  Str«et^  to  take  a  prey,'— 

lying  in  wait  among  the  thick  woods  that 
then  bordered  the  road.  Here  he  caught 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  made  him  dance 
in  his  boots ;  and  to  the  good  greenwood  of 
Bamsdale  Robin's  thoughts  returned  sadly 
during  his  detention  in  the  King's  court : — 

*Me  longyth  sorelo  Bemysdale 
I  may  not  be  therfro.' 

Bamsdale  is  now  for  the  most  part  enclos- 
ed ;  but  it  retains  a  few  patches  of  ancient 
wood.  Robin  Hood's  Well  still  exists  by  the 
road-side;  and  in  Skelbrook  Park,  nearly 
opposite,  is  the  '  Bishop's  tree-root,'  marking 
the  site  of  die  oak  round  which  my  Lord  of 
Hereford,  like  Prior  Aylmer  of  Jorvaulx, 
performed  his  involuntary  dance.  Doncaster, 
where  the  road  crosses  the  river  Don ;  Pon- 
tefract  and  Castleford — one  the  medisevid,  the 
other  the  Roman  stronghold  guarding  the 
passage  of  the  Aire ;  and  Tadcaster  on  the 
Wharfe  ^with  Towton  at  no  great  distance) 
— all  testify  by  the  important  events  which 
they,  or  their  immediate  neighbourhoods, 
have  witnessed,  to  the  fact  ihat  a  great  road, 
running  through  the  heart  of  a  country,  is  at 
least  a  powerful  *  neighbour/  whether  for 
good  or  wr  evil. 

The  great  importance  which  the  oity  of 
York  acquired  under  the  Romana,  which  she 
maintained  during  all  the  medieval  period, 
and  which  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
after  the  arrival  of  Augustine  had  made  her 
the  scat  of  the  Northern  Archbishopric,  was 
another  and  of  course  the  principal  cause  of 
the  prominence  of  Yorkshire  in  English  his- 
tory. The  site  of  York,  *  silvis  munita,'  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  forest  district,  and  on  the 
banks  of  a  strong  rivei^  just  at  the  point 
where  the  stream  ceases  to  be  navigable,  is 
precisely  such  as  was  chosen  by  all  Celtic 
races  for  their  chief  *  cities.'    It  had  been  the 


eapital  of  the  Brigantes  long  before  die  le- 
gions of  Agricola  appeared  in  the  north,  and 
*  the  Romans  knew  wdl  how  wise  it  was,  in 
a  strange  and  savi^e  coHutry,  to  take  poeees- 
sion  of  a  place  of  antiquity  and  note,  where 
probably  there  was  the  onlv  market  in  the 
district,  and  towards  whioh  all  the  forest 
paths  converged.'  ♦  York  waa  the  tme  capi- 
tal of  Roman  Britain,  As  we  foUow  the  dr- 
cuit  of  its  venerable  walk  we  must  admit— 
although  the  scene  toward  the  city  with  its 
red  roofs  intersected  by  trees  and  eardens^  H» 
many  church  towers,  and  the  mighty  minster 
towerinff  above  all,  is  sufficiently  pictores^pie 
— that  the  surrounding  country  has  but  eeaoty 
attractions.  Yet  there  is  certainly  no  aite  in 
Yorkshire,  perhaps  none  in  all  the^  north  of 
England,  wliich  more  fully  satisfies  the  con- 
ditions required  for  the  growth  and  welfare  el 
a  great  provincial  capitd.  The  Hamber,  as 
the  Northmen  found  out  long  after  the 
Romans  and  the  Angles,  is  the  great  highway 
into  the  heart  of  the  country.  Uoetik 
^cyules'and  'sea  dragons'  might  sometimes 
pass  up  it ;  but  it  also  conveyed  toward  York 
the  merchandise  of  Flanders  and  the  Baltic, 
and  was  in  effect  the  main  source  of  the  great 
wealth  and  prosperity  whroh  distinguished 
the  city  long  after  the  days  of  Elizabeth — 

'  Yorke,  Yorke,  for  my  monie, 
Of  all  the  cities  that  ever  I  see, 
For  merry  pastime  and  companie, 
Except  the  cittie  of  London.* 

The  latest  increase  of  importance  to  York- 
shire has  arisen  from  the  development  of  her 
manufactures  and  natural  resources.  As  early 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  the  woollen  man- 
ufacture Imd  become  of  some  importance  in 
the  county :  but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of 
the  last  century  that  it  began  to  make  those 
great  strides  in  advance  which  have  long 
since  rendered  it  the  most  extensive  and  most 
thriving  in  the  world.  Natural  advantages 
of  soil  and  country  have  contributed  to  this 
result  at  least  as  much  as  the  hard-workiitt 
Yorkshireman  himself;  especlaily  the  abono- 
ance  of  water,  coal,  and  ironstone,  the  last  of 
which  is  indeed  a  possession  which  threatens 
to  produce  results  nardly  less  important  thao 
those  brought  about  by  the  rise  of  the  weol- 
len  manufistctare. 

These  are  the  main  causes  of  the  long^oa- 
tinucd  prominence  and  importance  of  York- 
^ire.  Many  of  lesser  weignt  miffht  eauly  be 
reckoned,  which  have  had  a  deci&d  ioffueooe 
in  the  same  direction ;  but  the  fact  itself  ii 
so  evident,  that  in  making  a  rapid  general 
survey  of  the  county  we  shall  do  best  to 
follow  the  course  of  history,  noticing  as  we 

•  Raine,  *  lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Tork,'  p.  1 
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go  those  existing  eites  and  relics  which  bring 
before  oa  more  powerfnllj  than  boojks  can  do, 
the  men  and  oyeota  of  former  ages.    A  com- 
plete history  of  Yorkshire  is  a  work  which 
atill  awaits  the  labour  and  the  learning  of  an 
arcbsBological  society  rather  than  those  of  a 
siBgle  student.    Meanwhilo  many  districts  in 
eaw  Biding  have  been  illnstrated  with  resnlts 
of  more  or  leas  accuracy  and  value.    York 
itseif  found  a  historian  early  in  tiie  last  cen- 
tury in  Dr.  Francis  Drake,  an  antiquary  of 
crreaii  repute  in  his  day,  and  whose  ponderous 
folio  published  in  1736,  is  a  mine  which  has 
been  steadily  worked  by  all  later  writers  on 
tbe  subject    An  earliec;  perhaps  indeed  the 
eaiiiest,  contributor  to  the  history  of  York- 
abire  was  Ealph  Thoresby  of  Leeds ;  author 
of  tbe  'Ducatua  Leodiensia,'  the  topography 
of  Leeds,  and  of  the  *  Yicaria  Leodiensis,'  the 
biatory  of  the  church  of  Leeds.    Thoresby's 
*  Mnseum '  was  very  famous,  and  he  contribu- 
ted many  notes  on  the  West  Riding  to  Gib- 
son's edition  of  Camden.    He  died  in  1725. 
Early  in  the  present]  century  his  fDucatus' 
was  edited  in  a  magnificent  and  unmanageable 
folio  by  Dr.  Whit&er,  who  published  his  own 
^History  of  Loidis  and  Elmete'  as  a  compan- 
ion  volume.     We  ought,  perhaps,   before 
mentioning  Drake  and  Thoresby,  to  have 
added  our  stone  to  the  cairn  of  Roger  Doda- 
wortb,  the  indefatigable  compiler  of  no  leas 
than  162  folio  Tolumes  of  notes,  extracts,  and 
copies  relating  to  Yorkshire.     Dodsworth 
was  bom  in  1585  at  West  Newton  Grange  in 
the    beautiful  valley  of  the    Rye,  where, 
although  the  old  mansion  house  has  been 
pnlled  down,  its  small  perpendicular  chapel 
atill   exists.     Most  fortunately,  he  trarelled 
abont  Yorkshire  and  made  his  collections 
before  the  troubles  of  the  civil  war,  when  so 
many  stained  windows  and  stately  tombs  ex- 

Srienoed  the  weight  of  the  Puritan  arm. 
appily  too,  he  was  taken  under  the  shield 
of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  to  whom  Yorkshire  is 
at  least  indebted  for  two  great  services—- the 
preservation  of  the  Minster  windows  on  the 
surrender  of  the  city  in  1644,  and  the  secur- 
ing of  Dodsworth's  manuscript  volumes, 
which  Henry  Fairfax,  Dean  of  Norwich, 
gave  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  where  they 

still  remain.    Heame  who  himself 

» 
*  Drove  the  spiders  from  much  prose  and  rhyme, 

blessed  God  that  He  was  pleased  '  out  of  His 
infinite  goodness  and  mercy,  to  raise  up  so 
pious  and  diligent  a  person,  that  should  by 
His  blessing  so  effectually  discover  and  pre- 
serve such  a  noble  treasure  of  antiquities  as 
is  contained  in  these  volumes.' 

It  would  be  wrong  to  pass  without  men- 
taoa  qnaint  aod  woFUiy  Thomas  Gent^  the 
Iisih  printer^  whe  ate  working  for  many 


years  in  York,  dj^  there  in  1776.  His 
books— why,  we  can  hardly  tell — are  still  the 
treasures  of  collectors,  and  '  tall  and  uncut ' 
copies  command  considerable  prices.  His 
histories  of  York  Minister,  of  its  famous  east 
window,  of  Ripon  and  of  Pontefract,  con- 
tain some  curioua  information  which,  like 
Hearne's  appendices  and  dissertations,  is  gen- 
erally to  be  found  where  it  would  least  be 
looked  for.  Of  more  modem  writers  the 
stateliest  and  most  picturesque  is  unquestion- 
ably Whitaker,  whose  superb  folios,  for  the 
latter  of  which  Turner  executed  some  of  his 
noblest  drawings,  are  sufSciently  in  contrast 
with  Gent's  rudely  printed  performancea. 
The  ^History  of  Craven'  is  tne  best  and 
most  complete  of  Dr.  Whitaker's  works;  but 
his  *  Loidis  *  remains  the  most  perfect  history 
of  the  district^  and  his  '  Riohmondshire,' 
though  executed  when  his  hand  no  longer  re- 
tained its  full  power,  contains  much  that  will 
always  be  of  great  value.  Beginning  to 
write  at  the  end  of  die  last  century.  Dr. 
Whitaker,  besides,  a  trae  love  of  nature  and 
a  strong  feelifig  for  the  picturesque,  displays 
a  knowledge  of  mediesval  architecture  very 
far  in  advance  of  his  age.  Indeed  in  exam- 
ining, as  we  have  lately  had  occasion  to  do, 
the  principal  churches  throughout  Craven, 
we  nave  found  constant  reason  for  confirm- 
ing his  judgment,  and  for  wondering  at  the 
skill  with  which  it  had  been  formed,  so  long 
before  the  «ra  of  Glossaries  or  of  Hand- 
books. In  this  respect  Whitaker  is  superior 
to  one  who  in  others  is  a  better  antiquary 
and  historian — Dr.  Hunter — ^whose  histories 
of  Hallamshire  and  of  South  Yorkshire 
formed  the  worthv  labours  of  a  life.  But 
Hunter,  although  nis  histories  of  the  several 
churches  are  most  minute  and  accurate,  seema 
to  have  possessed  little  architectural  know- 
ledge ;  and  we  are  fflad  to  find  that  a  new 
edition  of  the  *  Hallamshire'  may  shortly  be 
looked  for  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Gatty,  himself 
the  restorer  of  his  own  fine  church  of  Eccles- 
field,  where  Hunter  is  interred,  and  who  will, 
we  trust,  supply  this  deficiency  in  the  orifi;inal 
worL  Tbe  district  of  Holdemess  has  been 
tolerably  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Poulson,  who 
was  allowed  free  access  to  the  great  store  of 
documents  preserved  in  the  MS.  library  at 
Burton  Constable.  There  is  an  unsatisfac- 
tory ♦  History  of  Cleveland '  bv  a  Mr.  Gravea, 
published  in  1808 ;  and  another,  though  of 
later  date^  far  more  imperfect  and  inaccurate, 
by  Mr.  Ord.  We  cannot  attempt  to  enume- 
rate the  many  histories  of  single  towns,  some 
of  them  very  excellent:  but  we  roust  not 
leave  quite  unnoticed  Mr.  Wellbeloved's 
valuable  monograph  on  'Roman  Ebu- 
racum.' 
The  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society,  of 
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which  the  headquarters  are  at  York,  has  done 
something,  hat  not  so  much  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, towards  illustrating  the  architecture 
of  the  county.  In  the  York  volume  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  is  Professor  Willis's 
elaborate  paper  on  the  Minster — a  paper 
which  no  future  historian  of  the  great  cathe- 
dral can  neglect  with  safety.  But  the  society 
which  has  done,  and  is  doing,  most  for  the 
history  of  Yorkshire,  as  indeed  for  that  of  all 
the  English  border,  is  the  Surtees.  Among 
its  volumes  are  Mr.  Raine's  *Testamenta 
Eboracensia,'  and  the  invaluable  *  Fabric 
Bolls'  of  the  Minster,  also  edited  by  him. 
Here  too  are  Mr.  Walbran's  '  Memorials  of 
Fountains  Abbey' — books  which  we  may  hold 
up  as  the  very  model  of  what  such  things 
should  be,  preserving  every  scrap  of  real  in- 
formation relating  to  the  Abbey,  and  con- 
taining a  series  of  notes,  historical  and  topo- 
graphical, for  which  no  other  man  in  York- 
shire could  command  the  knowledge.*  Last 
but  not  least  in  this  long  catalogue  we  must 
place  the  name  of  Professor  Phillips.  It 
would  be  ungrateful  indeed  were  he  to  be 
omitted  in  any  list  of  Yorkshire  worthies, 
but  his  labours  of  love  in  the  cause  of  his 
native  county  here  claim  very  special  recog- 
nition. Yorkshire  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
position  she  occupies  in  the  history  of  the 
youngest  of  the  sciences.  William  Smith, 
the  *  father  •  of  modern  geology,  was  bora  at 
Hackness,  near  Scarborough.    The  chair  of 

feology  at  either  university  is  at  this  moment 
lied  by  a  Yorkshireman ;  and  the  science 
itself  mnst  pass  away  before  the  names  of 
Sedgwick  and  of  Phillips  can  be  forgotten. 
It  is  Professor  Phillips  however  who  has  be- 
stowed such  loving  pains  on  the  geology  of 
Yorkshire,  with  every  corner  of  which  he  is 
as  well  acquainted  as  with  his  own  fireside. 
Besides  his  greater  work,  his  volume  on  the 
•MountainsjRivers,  and  Sea  Coast  of  Yorkshire' 
has  done  much  towards  making  more  gener- 
ally known  the  great  interest  and  importance 
of  the  county.  Let  us  hope  that  the  new 
*  Handbook,'  which  gathers  within  its  red 
covers  the  stores  of  many  a  collector,  ancient 
and  modern,  will  induce  many  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  this  noble  portion  of 
England  before  seeking  abroad  seenery  which 
is  often  far  less  striking,  and  historical  relics 
which  should  not  have  for  them  half  the  in- 
terest of  those  in  their  own  country. 

The  relics  of  Brigantian  Yorkshire  are  for 
the  most  part  underground.    They  are  con- 

*  Ur.  Walbnin  is  at  present  basy  with  a  History 
of  tbe  Wapentake  of  CUutv  which  cannot  M  to  be 
a  most  important  additioo  to  our  stores.  Glare  cod- 
taioa  Bipou,  Foantaios,  Knaresborough,  and  Ald- 
borongfa ;  beeldea  the  baromies  of  8po8brth  and  Kirk- 
by  MaUeard. 


tained  in  those  numerous  ^boae,'*  and  ta- 
muli  that*dot  the  heathy  moors  of  Cleveland, 
and  in  still  greater  numbers  the  bare,  open 
chalk  wolds.  These  grave  mounds,  the  many 
foundations  of  huts  that  are  found  gathered 
into  villages  on   the  Cleveland   moors  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  remarkable  dykes  and  en- 
trenchments that  scar  the  sides  of  the  wolds 
and  of  the  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Vale  of  Pickering,  are  suflScient  evidence  tiiat 
a  somewhat  numerous  population  of  hunters, 
and  perhaps  of  shepherds,  dwelt  on  these 
high  grounds  for  long  ages  before,  and  prob- 
ably during   the  Roman  occupation.      Bot 
for  the  full  evidence  afforded  by  the  contents 
of  the  hones  we  must  await  the  publication 
of  the   'Decade   of   Northumbrian    Skulls,' 
which  is  to  give  us  the  result  of  Mr.  Gnjen- 
weirs*  researches.      For    many    succeeding 
summers  Mr.  Grecnwell  has  been  exploring 
the  barrows  of  Yorkshire,   chiefly   on   the 
estates  of  Lord  Carlisle  and  of  Sir  Tatton 
Sykes.     He  has  succeeded  in  proving  the 
presence,  at  one  time  contemporary,  of  two 
very  distinct  races,  characterized  by  different 
cranial  formation.     Little  metal  has  been  dis- 
covered, though  some  fine  bronze  swords  and 
daggers,  found  of  course  in  barrows  f&r  more 
recent  than  those  containing  flint  relics  only, 
are  sufficient  evidence  of  its  existence ;  and 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact,  which  has 
been  rather  suggested  than  positively  estab- 
lished, is  that  one  of  the  two  races  was  prob- 
ably cannibal.      In  certain  of  the  most  an- 
cient barrows,  of  a  long  form  (they  are  some- 
times nearly  200  feet  in  length),  nearly  al- 
ways placed,  approximately,  east  and  west, 
and  having  the  interments  at  the  east  end, 
besides   a  principal    interment,   remains  (rf 
many   human   bodies   which  had   evidently 
been  broken  up  before  burial  have  been  found 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  mound.     Some  of 
the  bones  were  shattered,  as  if  for  extraction  ■ 
of  the  marrow ;  and  it  would  seem  that  these 
relics  cither  formed  part  of  the  funeral  feaa*, 
or  were  those  of  serfs  sacrificed  on  the  tomb 
of  their  master.     In  this  latter  case,  however, 
we  are  puzzled  to  account  for  the  division 
and  breaking  up  of  the  bodies.    These  long 
barrows  seem  in  all  cases  to  have  been  raised 
by  the  earliest,  or  *  long-headed '  race.f 

♦  This  word  is  connected  with  the  old  Norse 
hauffr,  a 'grave  hill: 'old  Swedish  A^;  DamshA^!' 
The  Jutland  form  o^  the  word  is  hog^  which  in  pro- 
nunciation approximates  dpsely  to  the  Korfli 
Yorkshire  'hone.' 

t  A  most  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Grcwwelft 
explorations  in  1864  will  be  found  in  the  'AiohidO> 
logical  JoumaV  voL  xzil  In  various  nun^bert  ci 
the  '  Qentleman's  Magaxine '  are  some  valnahla  p** 

r"S  on  the  grave  hills  of  Qeveland,  by  the  Bey. 
C-  Atkinson,  of  Danby,  whose  conchisioDe,  it 
fhonld  ba  said,  are  not  always  identloal  witii  iSbum 
bflCr.  Greenwea 
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Necklaces  and  ornaments  of  jet  have  been 
discovered  in  many  of  ^ese  houes,  and  may 
be  seen  in  the  mnsenms  of  York  and  Scar- 
borough ;  a  proof  that  the  cliflT  treasures  of 
Malmve  and  of  Whitby  were  not  less  valned 
by  the  Brigantian  beanty  than  by  her  modern 
sisters.  As  in  every  part  of  Europe,  the 
Yorkshire  grave  mounds  are  made  the  sub- 
jects of  much  curious  folklore  and  tradition, 
the  TtlaHty  of  which  is  remarkably  illustrat- 
ed by  a  story  connected  with  Willy  hone,  a 
kirge  barrow  on  the  wolds  near  North  Bur- 
ton. William  of  Newbnrgh,  the  Augustinian 
canon  who  was  born  at  Bridlington,  within  a 
few  miles  of  North  Burton,  and  whose  chron- 
icle terminates  shortly  before  the  death  of 
C<Bur  de  Lion,  says,'  that  as  a  man  was  rid- 
ing late  at  night  by  Willy  hone  (the  situa- 
tion of  which  is  so  minutely  described  that  it 
can  bo  identified  with  certainty)  he  heard 
mosic  issuing  from  it,  and  on  approaching 
«aw  a  ffreat  company  of  fairies  feasting  in  a 
tnagnincent  apartment,  visible  through  a 
door  open  in  the  side  of  the  barrow.  A  cup- 
bearer came  forth  and  offered  him  drin^  but 
the  man,  who  knew  the  danger  of  eating 
6t  drinking  with  ^iries,  seized  the  cup,  and 
although  hotly  pursued,  canned  it  off  in  safe- 
ty. It  was,  says  the  Chronicler,  *a  vessel 
of  unknown  material,  of  unusual  colour  and 
shape.'*  Henry  I.,  to  whom  it  was  given, 
sent  it  as  a  present  to  his  brother-in-law. 
King  David  oi  Scotland.  The  story  is  com- 
mon to  many  countries,  and  resembles  that 
of  the  *  Luck  of  Eden  Hall '  in  Cumberland ; 
bat  here  the  remarkable  fact  is  that  Mr. 
Wright,  whilst  busy,  in  1857,  among  the 
barrows  of  the  wolds,  heard  the  very  same 
legend  told  of  Willy  hone ;  the  only  variation 
being  that  the  cup,  when  brought  homo, 
proved  to  be  of  *  fairy  gold,*  and  worthless. 
The  story  has  thus  been  handed  down  for 
more  than  seven  hundred  years. 

A  mile  or  two  south  of  Willy  houe,  and 
on  the  bank  of  the  same  *  gypsey,'  or  inter- 
mittent stream,  rises  one  of  tne  most  strik- 
ing monuments  of  the  primaeval  period  in 
Yorkshire.  This  is  the  Rudstone — a  rude 
apriffht  pillar  which  may  possibly  be  sepul- 
chrsJ,  but  the  true  age  and  character  of 
which  are  altogether  unknown.  In  Cornwall 
or  in  Brittany  such  a  *  menhir '  would  call 
for  no  special  attention  :  but  Yorkshire  is  by 
no  means  rich  in  stone  monuments — certain- 
ly not  owing  to  any  want  of  durable  and 
easily  worked  material.  Indeed,  although 
there  are  a  few  small  circles  on  the  southern 
moors,  and  on  those  between  Scarborough 
and  Whitby,  the  only  primitive  monuments 


•  *  Yasoulum  materise  incx)gnitaB.  coloris  insoliti, 
et  formn  inusltatce/  W,  STeubr.  'Hist.  AngL/L. 
L  c^  28. 


of  any  real  importance  are  the  Rudstone  and 
the  Devil's  Arrows  at  Boroughbridge.  The 
age  of  the  •  Arrows  *  is  a  matter  of  dispute, 
and  it  has  even  been  suggested  that  they 
mark  the  limits  of  a  Roman  stadium.  At 
any  rate,  rising  tall  and  massive  in  the  midst 
of  a  level  field,  they  are  not  a  little  mysteri- 
ous and  impressive,  though  not  more  so  than 
the  Rudstone,  which,  covered  with  blackish 
lichens,  has  a  most  *  eerie '  effect  when  pro- 
jected against  the  glow  of  an  evening  sky. 
The  fact  too  of  its  standing  close  under  the 
shadow  of  a  Norman  churcn  adds  something 
to  the  sense  of  mystery  which  is  always  pro- 
duced by  these  rude  monuments.  The 
church  may  not  impossibly  have  been  found- 
ed here  with  some  reference  to  the  stone, 
perhaps  to  Christianize  a  place  of  heathen 
sanctity.*  But  this  is  mere  guess-work,  and 
we  may  have  no  better  reason  for  invoking 
the  shade  of  Priest  or  Druid  on  behalf  of 
the  Rudstone  than  elder  antiquaries  had  fot 
connecting  the  latter  with  the  fantastic  mass- 
es of  Brimham  Crags,  or  with  the  ice-borne 
rocking  stones  on  the  high  moors  above 
Settle. 

The  Roman  origin  which  has  been  sug- 
gested for  the  Devil's  Arrows  is  only  render- 
ed at  all  probable  by  the  close  neighbour- 
hood of  the  roost  extensive  Roman  remains 
in  the  county — ^those  of  Aldborough,  the 
ancient  Isurium.  Here  too  much  unwar- 
ranted imagination  has  been  at  work;  and 
Isurium  has  been  pronounced  the  capital  of 
Cartisraandua,  without  the  slightest  authori- 
ty. The  place  requires  no  such  strained  or 
fictitious  interest.  There  are  few  sites  of  Ro- 
man towns  or  stations  in  Britain  where  the^ 
wide  chasm  of  1500  years  is  bridged  over 
so  effectually  by  actual  remains.  Isurium  lay 
on  the  Ermyn  Street,  close  to  the  junction  of 
the  TJre  with  the  Swale.  It  rivalled  York  it- 
self in  size  and  in  wealth ;  and,  thanks  to 
the  protecting  care  of  Mr.  Lawson,  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  the  proofs  of  its  ancient  im- 
portance are  still  to  be  studied  on  the  spot. 
A  portion  of  the  city  wall  retains  to  this  day 
marks  of  the  masons'  trowels;  tessellated 
and  mosaic  pavements,  some  of  great  beau- 
ty (one,  indeed,  unique,  with  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion), are  scattered  up  and  down  the  street 

*  The  name  is  '  Rodestan '  in  Domesday.  ^Rood- 
stone/  the  stone  of  the  rood  or  cross,  has  heen 
suggested  as  the  true  etymology ;  but  there  is  no 
trace  whatever  of  any  sculpture  on  it,  or  of  a  cross 
having  been  at  any  time  placed  on  the  top.  There 
is  a  village  of  '  Little  Rudstone '  about  four  miles 
south.  MudgaU  is  the  naoie  given  to  a  part  of  the 
Roman  road  which  crosses  the  Wharfe  near  Tad- 
caster;  and  near  Drewton,  adjoining  South  Cave,  a 
little  north  of  the  Uumber,  is  the  name  of  Rud' 
stone  Wdlh^  apparently  marking  the  Une  of  an  an» 
dent  road. 
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of  the  little  town;  and  Mr.  LawsoD's  own 
moaeam  ia^  rioh  id  those  lesaer  relica  which 
bring  the  old  life  of  8Q(^  a  place  so  closelj 
home  to  ua ;  tickets  of  admission  to  gladia- 
tors' shows  and  places  of  amusement,  dice, 
spoons,  knives  foond  with  oystei^hells  and 
no  doabt  used  for  opening  them,  deer-horns 
and  bones  of  wild  boar  from  the  forest  that 
closed  up  round  the  city  in  the  days  of  Seve- 
ros  and  Caracalla,  and  pins  made  from  simi- 
lar bones  found  in  great  Quantities  among 
the  ruins  of  the  pinmaker  s  house.  York 
herself  has  not  lost  all  traces  of  her  Roman 
dignity.  *  Decns  imperii,  terrorque  hostili- 
bos  armis,'  as  she  was  called  by  Alcuin,  she 
was  full  of  stately  building ;  and  the  mult- 
angular tower  which  stood  at  the  corner  of 
the  city  wall,  and  still  rises  in  the  garden  of 
the  Philosophical  Society,  may  have  been 
gazed  upon  by  the  ffreat  Constantine  him- 
self The  Museum  wnich  adjoins  it  is  full 
of  Roman  relica — pavements,  altars  and  se- 
pulchral monuments— from  within  the  walls 
of  the  city  itself  ftud  from  the  line  of  the 
great  road  stretebiag  away  to  Isnrium,  along 
-  which  were  the  tombs  of  the  inhabitants. 
But  Roman  York  has  been  overshadowed  by 
the  greatness  of  the  mediseval  city.  At  Aid- 
borough  no  vast  minster  lifls  its  towers 
against  the  sky  to  suggest  histories  and  emo- 
tions of  a  very  different  character.  As  far 
as  the  village  and  its  environs  are  concerned, 
the  Roo^^ns  are  still  *  terrarum  dominL' 

The  rise  and  growth  of  Northumbria  are 
more  obscure  than  those  of  any  other  of  the 
English  kingdoms,  and  the  first  clear  light 
on  the  earlv  history  of  Deira,  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  co- 
extensive with  the  modern  Yorkshire,  reach- 
es us  from  the  'Ecclesiastical  History'  of 
Bedo.  The  etymology  of  Deira — a  name 
so  well  known  from  Gregory  the  Great's  fa* 
mous  play  of  words — is  scarcely  more  evi- 
dent tnan  that  of  Beruicia,  the  half  of  the 
kingdom  north  of  the  Tees.*  But  long  be- 
fore the  Conquest  the  old  name  had  been  ex- 
changed for  uiat  which  tbe  county  has  ever 
aince  borne — *  Eoferwicscire,'  Yocksc  ire.  The 
change  was  probably  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  Northmen,  whose  permanent  settle- 
ment in  Northumbria  has  left  traces  of  the 

*  'Deivvr  and  Byineich,'  as  the  provinces  are 
called  in  the  *  QododlD,'  may  be  either  true  Qymric 
names  or  Qymric  forms  of  names  imposed  1^  the 
first  Anglian  settlerB.  Deira  haa^  however,  been 
faiterpreted  the '  land  of  beasts  * — deor—^e  *  hnnt- 
ing-ground; '  and  the  great  forest  which  anciently 
covered  the  vale  of  York  and  all  the  lower  ground 
of  the  district  may  wen  have  entitled  it  to  a  name 
of  Bim&ar  hnport  Whatever  the  origin  of  the 
word,  it  seems  to  be  preserved  in  the  modem  Drif- 
field, the  *  field' or 'dearing' of  D6ira»  and  perhaps 
fn  the  name  of  HoUDsmess. 


ntmost  importance  on  both  oountry  and  pop- 
uUtion,  WltKout  by  any  means  assertia^ 
with  Mr.  Worsaae  that  the  hardy  vigour  and 
self-reliance  of  Yorksbiremen  result  entirely 
from  an  intermixture  of  Danish  blood,  it  is 
nevertheless  certain  that  the  Danish  element 
is  to  this  daj  strongly  nmrked  in  the  dialect^ 
folk-lore,  and  possibly  in  the  stalwart  forms^ 
fair  hair,  and  blue  eyes  of  the  population  of 
certain  parts  of  the  county.  The  gr<^t  di- 
vision of  the  county  into  three  Hidings  in 
without  donbt  due  to  the  Northmen.  Riding 
is  a- corruption  of  *Thirding' — ^a  third  part 
or  division.  The  same  word — thridjungar, 
thirdinp — occurs  as  a  measure  of  land  in 
Soutii  Norway. 

The  history  of  Bede,  although  it  traces  care- 
fully the  early  political  events  of  Northumbria, 
dwells  of  course  at  greatest  length  and  most 
lovingly  on  the  introduction  and  development 
of  Christianity  and  the  Church  :  and  possibly 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  thus  been 
preserved  to  n%  the  lingering  traces  of  this 
early  Christian  history,  the  sites  and  the  scenes 
connected  with  it,  or  the  few  fragmenta  of 
contemporary  buildin^^s,  are  by  far  the  most 
interesting  relics  which  Yorkshire   still   re- 
tains of  the  period  before  the  Conquest  Such 
especially  is  Lastingham,  now  a  solitary  vil- 
lage among  the  hills  near  the  entrance  of 
Rhosdale,*  not  far  from  Kirkby  Moorside.  It 
was  here  that  Ccdd,  one  of  four  brothers,  the 
most  £ELmous  of  whom  was  Ceadda  or  St. 
Chad,  who  established  the  Mercian  see  at 
Lichfield,  and  became  the  great  saint  of  that 
cathedral,  founded  about  the  year  660  a  small 
monastery,  which  was  a  centre  of  religion  for 
all  this  wild  district,  still  imperfectly,  u  at  all, 
Christianized;    for  little  more  than  thirty 
years  had  passed  since  Panlinus  had  baptized 
the  King  at  York.    But  for  us  the  especial 
interest  of  Lastingham  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Bede  collected  from  the  brethren  here  much 
of  his  material  for  the  histoir  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  in  Yorkshire.    We  can- 
not of  course  retrace  here  the  story  of  Pan- 
linns  and  of  King  Eadwin,  a  stoiy  which  baa 
been  so  often  told,  and  for  all  the  minute  de- 
tails connected  with  which  we  wpuld  refer  our 
readers  to  Canon  Kaine*s  *■  Lives  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  York,'   There  are  two  sites  in  the 
oounty  whieh  apeak  niore  forcibly  than  any 
others  of  the  change  of  faith — ^the  ciypt  be- 
neath the  choir  of  tne  minster,  and  the  cnurch 
of  Goodmanham.  The  crypt,  £or  the  most  part 
Norman,  contains  within  it  a  portion  of  a  wall 
flEbced  with  herring-bone  work,  and  of  rude 


^  Sneh  is  the  speUlhg  adopted  in  tiie  Handbook; 
wliere  we  also  find  *ii^o^0ry' Toppfau^^  In  both 
cases  H  snggeata  t^e  true  e^yinology— icfto9(GQ]it)  a 
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comtraction ;  which  it  ie  by  no  mmns  im* 
poMible  may  have  formed  part  of  the  stone 
^orch  baitt  by  Kin^  Eadwin  to  enclose  the 
wooden  oratory  in  which  be  had  been  bap- 
tiaed  At  any  rate  it  marks  the  site  of  that 
cbarch,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  germ  horn 
wfcich  ail  the  towering  magnificence  of  the  vast 
miniter  above  it  has  been  nataraHy  developed. 
It  brings  ns  face  to  face  with  the  first  dawn* 
lag  of  that  faith  which  has  so  completely 
changed  the  face  of  the  country,  not  less 
dearly  and  certainly  than  does  the  church  of 
6oodmanbam — the  *  Oodmandin^ham '  of 
Bode — which  occnpies  the  site  of  the  heathen 
teoiple  profaned  by  Coifi  the  priest,  after  the 
ikmons  conference  between  PauHnns  and  the 
Krag^  tbegnt  at  the  royal  villa  on  the  Der- 
we«t. 

Of  Panlinns  himself  there  are  few  records 
Of  traditions.*  We  can  fix  with  more  cer- 
tahity  on  the  scenes  which  were  daily  looked 
upon  by  one  whose  name  is  scarcely  Ices  in- 
timately connected  with  the  eariy  history  of 
Christianity  in  Yorkshire  than  that  of  Paa- 
linus — St.  Hilda.  Her  fanwas  Abbey  on  the 
diff  at  Whitby — as  well  when  it  rose  in  com- 
plete beantv,  whilst  the  lights  streaming  from 
its  chnrch  windows  served  as  a  *  pharos,*  as 
now  by  its  shattered  fragments — ^has  helped 
to  guide  the  seaman  into  the  haven  at  its 
feet  for  more  than  fbnrtcen  centnricft.  Only 
a  favoured  few  are  still  privileged  to  behold, 
framed  in  the  great  east  window — 

*The  very  form  of  Hilda  fair, 
Hovering  npon  the  sunny  air,' 

an  effect  of  light  and  mist  said  to  be  curious- 
ly deceptive  ;  but  the  whole  place  speaks  of 
her;  and  the  * Domina Hilda,*  the  *Lady,'  as 
she  is  to  this  day  called  at  Whitby,  or  the 
<  Mother,'  as  Bede  tells  us  she  was  called  in 
ker  lifetime  by  all  who  knew  her — still  oo- 
capies  the  first  place  in  the  thoughts  of 
all  who  wander  over  the  ground  where  in  664 
the  synod  was  held  which  dotermined  the 
Baster  controversy,  and  where  Cadmon  com- 
posed the  first  great  Christian  poem  in  £ng^ 
lisb.  It  must  have  been  this  prominence  of 
the  Liidy  Hilda  that  led  Sir  WaUer  Soott  to 
people  the  abbey  with  nuns  in  the  days  of 
Marmion.  After  the  Conquest  it  was  a  house 
of  Benedictine  monks ;  and  the  abbess  who 
graced  the  galley  of  the  famous  voyage  from 

*  The  church  of  Braflferton,  near  Boroughbridge, 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  hj  hkm,  and  its  posi- 
tion, on  a  high  bank  above  the  Swile,  may  have 
been  intended  to  oommemorate  the  baptism  of  his 
eenfHsrts  in  Uie^  river.  In  the  adjoini^  parish  of 
]ib»in«wQld  *  Patdln'a  Caff '  and  ^  The  QroBS  of  Patt- 
linna  ^  are  refilled  to  iixaninqnisition  of  the  time  of 
Edward  L ;  thus  again  oonneoting  his  name  with 
the  nsighbourhood. 
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Whitby  to  Lindisfiimo  is  entirely  a  lady  of 
the  imagination.  But  the  evening  talc  of 
the  nuns  commemorates  the  true  legends  of 
the  placer— 

'  How  of  thousand  snakes  each  one 
Was  changed  into  a  coil  of  stone 
When  holy  Hilda  prayed : 
Themselves  withm  their  holy  bound, 
Their  stony  fbMs  had  often  found. 
Tbey  told  how  se»-fbw V  pinions  fail 
As  over  Whitby*8  towers  tney  sail. 
And  sinking  down  withi  fluUeiings  faint^ 
They  do  their  homage  to  the  Saint', 

It  is  still  asserted  that  the  sea-birds  are  un- 
able to  fly  across  the  territory  of  St.  Hilda 
without  *  doing  homage  *  on  their  way ;  and 
the  Ammonites  are  still  'St.  Hilda^s  worms.' 
She  is  said — and  the  same  story  is  told 
of  St.  Keyne  and  the  Ammonites  in  Somer- 
setshire— not  only  to  have  petrified  the  ser- 
pents but  to  have  beheaded  them ;  although 
the  old  shield  of  the  abbey,  which  bore  three 
Ammonites,  gave  them  projecting  uerpent-Iike 
heads.  Sir  Walter  has  no  doubt  to  answer 
for  other  traditions  which  have  sprung  up 
since  the  appearance  of  Marmion,  and  which 
make  certain  tapestrv  in  the  old  house  of  the 
Cholmondeleys,  buift  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
abbey,  *  the  work  of  the  nuns.* 

The  abbey  over  which  St.  Hilda  pre- 
sided from  about  the  year  066  until  her 
death  in  680,  like  other  foundations  of  that 
age,  contained  both  monks  and  nuns.  It 
was  the  most  important  school  of  learning  in 
the  north ;  and  five,  who  afterwards  became 
bishops,  including  St.  John  of  Beverley,  were 
brethren  of  the  house  under  Hilda.  A  sharp 
contrast  to  the  Whitby  sea-cliff  was  afforded 
by  the  quiet  wooded  valley  of  Hackness, 
near  Scarborough,  where  Hilda,  in  the  very 
year  of  her  death  (680)  established  a  cell  or 
small  monastery.  Here,  too,  are  relics,  if  not 
of  Hilda  herself,  of  those  who  must  have  seen 
and  reverenced  her.  In  the  chancel  of  the 
little  church,  itself  ancient,  and  overshadow- 
ed  by  the  branches  of  stately  oaks  and  ash 
trees,  are  preserved  the  fra^ents  of  many 
crosses,  bearing  Latin  inscriptions,  some  of 
which  are  certainly  of  the  seventh  century, 
and  appear  to  commemorate  the  first  supe- 
riors of  the  Saxon  cell. 

The  leap  is  somewhat  a  long  one  from  the 
days  of  St.  Hilda  to  those  of  *Eadward  the 
King  and  Tostig  the  Eari,'  but  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  shorten  it.  Another  church,  even 
more  secluded  than  that  of  Hackness,  takes 
us  to  fhe  years  immediately  preceding  the 
Norman  conquest  Above  the  sou^  door 
of  Kirkdale  church,  which  stands  quite  abne 
xm  the  bank  of  the  rocky  Hodgebeck,  is  the 
well-ktiown  inscription— one  of  the  mosi  an- 
cient vehiaeohcr  iittcriptions  of  its  olaaa  in 
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Eurap9-*recordiog  the  re-^rection  of  St  Ore- 

Sorios'  MiDster  by  Orm,  Gatnal's  «oii»  Id  the 
aysotfiadwaniaiKiToaig.  The  Uttar  same 
ftuggests  associations  of  very  different  ehai^ 
acter  from  those  brought  to  as  by  the  lonely 
charch  among  its  wog^s.  This  was  the  great 
Earl  Tostig,  the  brother  of  Harald,  who  fell, 
fighting  on  the  side  of  the  I^orwegiaoSi  in 
the  battle  of  Stamford  Brid^  (Sopt  25, 
1066),  thr»e  weeks  before  HastiDgs,  To  find 
his  name  thus  recorded,  in  letters  carved 
when  be  was  still  all-powerfol  in  Northnm- 
bria,  ffives  a  strange  life  to  the  story  of  those 
tronbMKl  days ;  and  recalls  them  even  more 
stroi^ly  than  the  field  of  battle  itself,  where,  in- 
deed, little  is  now  to  be  made  out  of  the  coarse 
of  the  fight  A  piece  of  level  groaad  adjoining 
the  brii^a  ia  stiU  ciJled  Battle  Flats — preserv- 
ing the  name  here  which  has  been  more  de- 
finitely retained  at  Battle  in  Sussex ;  and  «t 
Stamford  feast,  pies  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
rude  tub  or  boat  are  said  to  commemorate 
the  exploit  of  an  Englishman  who  got  under 
the  wooden  bridge  in  a  boat,  and  thrusting  a 
spear  through  the  planking,  killed  a  North- 
man, who  alone  bad  defended  the  passage  of 
the  bridge  for  move  than  three  hours,  and 
had  killed  forty  men.  The  battle  wasfouffht 
on  the  Derwent ;  but  the  great  fleet  of  mr- 
aid  Hardmda^  the  *  Kins  of  Norse,'  to  whom, 
says  the  story,  bis  Empish  namesake  prom- 
ised ^  seven  feet  of  Eufl^ish  ground  or  as  much 
»ore  as  he  might  be  taUer  than  other  men,'  bad 
passed  up  Uie  Ouse,  and  was  moored,  accord- 
ing to  Roger  of  Howden,  a  native  of  this  dis- 
trict, at  or  near  Biccal,  whence  the  ^bting 
men  advanced  across  the  country,  wni  to 
York,  imhI  then  retired,  for  some  reason  which 
is  not  very  evideoti  to  Stamford  Bridge,  where 
they  sotied  the  pass  of  the  river*  The  English 
came  on  them  from  TorL  Three  years  bter, 
when  the  sonaof  Swejrn  impeared  before  York, 
to  make  with  Edgar  Atheling  and  theDOwerfol 
Earl  Cospatric  ^who  had  under  him  the  whole 
^hoat*  of  Nortnumbria),  a  raid  rather  than 
an  attack  with  any  chance  of  permanent  suc- 
cc«s  upon  the  city  and  its  Horman  holders, 
their  fleet  ascended  the  Ouse  to  the  very  walls 
of  York.  Of  this,  the  last  warlike  ap|^- 
anoe  ol  Danes  or  Northmen  within  the  limits 
of  ancient  Northumbia,  we  are  reminded  a> 
we  look  on  the  sites  of  the  two  castles  which 
the  Conqueror  built  in  York  after  his  capture 
of  the  city  in  1068,  and  which  were  evident- 
iy  intended  to  defend  the  approach  by  the 
riyer.  That  an  the  left  bank  of  the  Ouse  is 
marked  by  Clifford's  Tower,  which  rises  on 
its  artificial  mound  within  the  walls  of  the 
«xi«ting  castle  i  that  on  the  right  bank  stood 
OD  Bayle  Hill,  imoMdiatelv  opposite.  Both 
these  strongholds  (probaUv  owi^g  to  the 
iadt  jOiat  Jtbo  cilj  was  ^mAj  in  flames. 


and  that  osoeh  of  them  may  have  been  of 
wood),  were  taken  by  the  Northmen,  amd 
their  easteUans  carried  off  prisoners.  It  was 
OB  hearing  this  that  William  swore  he  wamid 
^destroy  all  tbo  Narthnmhriana  with  aae 
spear;'*  and  that,  orossiiig  the  Hamber^  ke 
proceeded  to  lay  waste  the  whole  of  the 
conaliy  between  Yorii  and  Durham.  dH^ 
ford's  Tower  may  retain  some  fragnsents  of 
the  Gonqueror^a  woric,  hot  it  is  for  the  nioafc 
part,  akhongh  oorioos  and  well  worth  ofi* 
ination,  of  mack  later  date.  It,  or  rather  Ae 
keep  oat  of  which  the  present  tower  ,baa 
been  eonstmeted,  was  in  1190  (tbo  year  after 
the  accession  of  Richavd  I.^  tho  scene  of  kn- 
man  snffisriitts  more  terrible  than  any  wksck 
had  been  inmcted  by  theConqn^ror.  Wkli- 
in  its  walls  five  hundred  Jews,  who  had  Aed 
to  them  for  protection  with  their  wives  aod 
children,  rather  than  give  themselves  op  to 
their  peraeeutors  first  uited  the  women 
children,  and  then  turned  their  hands  \  _ 
themselves— «r^>eatang  in  En^and  that  le«r> 
ful  story  of  the  siece  of  M^ada  <m  which 
Josephus  dwells  wi&  so  much  horror. 

A  earefol  examination  of  the  Domesday  re- 
oord  would  p^haps  show  that  only  certain  por* 
tions  ofYon:shire-and  chiefly  the  rich  eouoUry 
lying  on  the  march  northward  through  tlie 
Vale  of  York — ^were  laid  waste  by  the  Coo- 
queror.  Tradition  asserts,  however,  tiuit 
one  district  alone  escaped — the  territory  of 
St  John  of  Beverley.  It  is  certain  that  the 
reputation  of  the  native  saint — Mi  bons  Johama 
•  .  .  .  celuikigist  aBeverii' — ^whowasbom 
at  Harpham  in  the  East  Riding,  had  already 
spread  widely  throughout  England.  Athel- 
stane^s  famous  grant  to  the  church — 

'Alsfremaklthe 
As  hert  can  think 
Or  eghe  may  see,* 

whatever  its  historical  value,  may  be  allows 
to  pove  as  much  as  this.  Indeed,  at  the  period 
of  the  Oooqoest  and  long  afterwards,  witb 
the  Mception  perhaps  of  1^.  Ootfabert  at  Daiv 
ham,  no  saint  was  regarded  with  greater 
reverence  north  of  the  Hinnber  than  8t.  Johw. 
He  took  his  place  with  the  great  champtona 
of  Christendom— 

'  Come  ye  from  the  East,  or  come  ye  from  the 
West, 
Or  bring  relics  from  over  the  sea  ? 
Or  come  ye  fix>m  the  shrine  of  St  James  the 
Divine, 
Or  8t  John  of  Bevedey  / 

The  holy  banner  which  hung  above  tfao 
shrine  was  carried  as  a  talisman  in  front  of 
theh'  bosU  by  both  Athektane  and  Edward 
I.  during  their  Scottish  wars ;  and  it  was  one 
of  the  tnree — the  others  were  the  banners  of 
St  Peter  of  York  and  St  Wilfred  of  Bipon 
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irbich  gave  proftoctioo  aiidaerv«dM«raUj-' 
log  point  to  the  Eaglith  at  tii«  battle  of  the 
Standard.  It  may  well  be  tberefore  tfaat 
William  absUined  from  raragmg  tbe  laadt 
of  the  eborch  in  which  the  powerful  taint 
was  reposing.  Bnt  Bererlej  Misftter,  as  it 
exists  at  present,  hardlj  takes  ns  back  to  tbe 
Conqoest*  Ko  part  of  the  diarch  is  Norman. 
AU  the  eastern  portion — Early  Bofflish  work 
of  great  beaoty^-mast  hare  looked  down  on 
£4ward  L,  when  be  ^  waked  a  night '  before 
the  shrine  on  his  way  into  ScoUand ;  and 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Perpen- 
dicQla!r  termination  of  the  aafe,  the  whole 
church  most  architectoraily  hare  been  mnch 
in  the  condition  in  which  we  now  see  il^  when 
Henry  V.  and  his  Queen  Catherine  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Beverley  after  the  victory  of 
Agincourt — on  which  day  a  miraealons  oil 
is  said  to  have  flowed  from  the  shrine  Mike 
drops  of  sweat'  Only  in  those  ancient  days, 
instead  of  the  barbarona  yeUow  wash  which 
now  covers  the  Tadcasier  stone,  tbe  noble 
architectare  was  set  forth  with  gold  and  rich 
colonr. 

Unless  in  the  first  years  after  its  fonnda* 
tion,  and  then  doubtfully,  Beverley  was  never 
a  monastic  honse.  If  it  remained  untonohed 
by  the  Oonqoeror  tiiere(brG,  it  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  fact  that,  eiUier  daring  the 
troubled  period  of  the  conquest  itself,  or 
during  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen  before 
it,  every  monastery  in  Yorkshire  had  been 
destroyed.  It  was^  however,  daring  the  time 
of  the  Conqueror,  that  another  great  monas- 
tery was  founded,  the  church  of  which  is  still 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  county.  This  was 
Selby ;  and  the  very  curious  story  of  its 
foundation,  little  known  as  it  is,  has  never* 
theless  been  told  at  length  by  (probably)  a 
monk  of  the  honse,  towards  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.*  A  monk  of  Anton,  ^  fidelis 
fiir  et  latro  bonus,'  warned  in  a  vision  by  St 
Germanus,  fled  from  his  convent  by  night, 
carrying  with  him  a  finger  of  that  saint 
After  sundry  adventures  he  passed  up  the 
Oose  as  far  as  Selby  (so  called,  says  the 
Chronicler,  from  the  seals  which  haunted  the 
river  bay),  kmd^  set  up  a  cross  under  an 
enormous  oak  tree/'and  spent  his  time  in 
prayer  before  the  relic  Hugh  tbe  Norman 
Shert£^  passing  on  the  river,  saw  the  cross, 
and  left  his  tent  as  a  shelter  for  the  ^  gloriosns 
digitus.'  The  Conqueror  granted  the  laud ; 
wooden  cells  were  built;  and  that  great 
Benedictine  Abbey  was  established  which, 
except  St  Mary's  of  York,  was  the  only  mi- 
tred abbey  north  of  the  Trent  There  is  an 
ancient  tnulition  that  Henry  the  Beauclerc, 
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who^alone  of  the  Con^neror's  ehildfen  waa 
bora  after  the  acquisition  of  the  Ei^Usb 
crown,  first  saw  4he  light  at  Sell^.  The 
place  had  indeed  been  a  royal  ma&or;  but 
neither  its  moaastie  historian,  aor  aay  early 
writer,  recoid  an  event  to  which  Selby  may 
nevertheless  have  owed  much  of  the  loyal 
favour  it  so  long  enjoyed.  No  small  wealth 
must  have  poured  in  on  the  Benedictines 
to  enable  them  to  raise  that  most  stately 
church,  the  nave  of  which  exhibits  some  of 
the  grandest  Ni^man  work  in  the  north  of 
England ;  while  the  choir  is  ao  less  remarka- 
ble for  the  delicate  beauty  of  ite  Decorated 
piers  and  tracery.  It  is  as  yet,  happily,  an- 
restored. 

That  the  chiels  of  the  great  hovses  which 
the  Conqueror  established  in  Yoiksbire  w^^ 
not  slow  to  repair,  as  fiir  as  they  alight,  die 
ruin  caused  by  the  devastsition  of' 1069,  is 
evident  from  the  many  saiaU  Narmaa  diarch-' 
es  scattered  over  the  conntiy,  as  well  as  from 
the  great  amount  of  Norman  work  remaining 
in  others  which  have  been  partly  rebn^.  The 
churches  of  Add  near  L^ds,  and  of  Kirk- 
bum  in  the  Wolds,  are  marked  by  very  nch 
and  singular  sculpture,  and  retain  their  ori^- 
a1  groimd-pkn.  The  etanpleof  Thomas  of 
Bayeux,  the  first  Norman  Archbishop,  who 
rebuilt  bis  own  cathedral,  seeois  to  have  been 
generally  followed ;  and  of  the  Laeys,  the 
Mowbrays,  the  Percys,  and  other  great  Yoric- 
sbire  barons,  there  are  few  of  whom  a  memo- 
rial does  not  now  remain  in  thediaroh  orrti- 
ined  abbey  which  they  built  or  hdped  to 
found,  far  more  perfect  than  any  afforded  by 
their  own  castles  or  manor  haUs.  Of  the 
castle  of  tbe  Mowbrays  at  Thirsk  not  atraoe 
remaina.  The  great  crusader,  Soger  de 
Mowbray, '  who  loved  tbe  Church  ao  well  and 
gave  so  largely  to  it,'  is  now  best  remember- 
ed by  the  Mattered  walls  of  Byland^ — ^where, 
however,  even  the  place  of  hisgra^e  vemaias 
uncertain.  The  three  principal  strongholds 
of  tbe  Percys  in  Yorkshire,  where  they  were 
established  at  the  Conquest,  and  where  they 
ruled  over  eighty-six  lordships  long  befere,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  they 
became  ^  Percys  oute  of  Northnmberlaad,' 
were  Topdiffe,  Spofforth,  and  WiesseL  At 
Topcliffe  a  fir-erested  mound  alone  marks  the 
site  of  the  castle ;  and  the  church,  dedicated 
to  St  Columba  (a  pioctf  no  douU  of  its  very 
early  foundation)  has  undergone  such  rostor* 
ation  or  nUher  rebmldiag,  as  to  destroy  all 
its  interest  in  connection  with  the  Percys. 
Ttere  are  some  reawna  of  SpoSbrth  CsaUe, 
which  was  greatly  defaced  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  and  Lord  Moatacate  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Towton :  but  the  church  has  fared 
even  worse  than  that  at  Topcliffe.  The  cost 
of  repairing  the  chancel  falls  of  course  on 
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the  rector  :  but  in  spite  of  vigorous  reuion- 
strance  from  the  Yorkshire  Architectnral 
Society  it  has  been  entirely  pnlled  down,  n, 
method  of  avoiding  all  fature  ontlay  which 
is  at  least  effectoal.*  At  Wressef,  which 
Leland  describes  as  one  of  the  finest  honses 
north  of  Trent,  dwelling  especially  on  the 
delights  of  a  study  called  *  Paradise  *  in  one 
of  tne  towers,— only  one  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle remains.  The  superb  Percy  tomb  in 
Bevertey  Minster,  or  the  mailed  figure  hold- 
ing a  'block  of  wood  on  the  west  front  of 
York,  and  recording,  with  its  fellow,  the  gift 
of  wood  and  stone  for  the  fabrics  by  the 
Percy  and  the  Vavasour,  are  at  least  as  defi- 
nite, and  more  perfect,  memorials  of  the 
greatest  house  in  the  north  than  any  still  ex- 
isting on  their  lincient  domains.  For  the 
Laoys,  partSs  of  the  Castle  of  Pontefract  in- 
deed remain :  but  hardly  a  stone  is  in  place 
which  is  of  earlier  date  than  1 8 1(^,  the  year 
of  theif  extinetion  in  the  male  line.  Tbis 
famous  cattle  too,  which  Swift  declared  he 
loved  '  because  ifi  was  in  all  our  histories  *  is  in 
truth  BO  closely  connected  with  those  histwies 
as  almost  to  obliterate  all  memory  of  its 
Lacy  founders.  To  be  reminded  of  them  we 
must  go  rather  to  the  Prions  of  Nostel,  or  to 
the  rums,  of  Cistercian  Kirkstall.  It  is  the 
same  with  many  another  noble  house.  Skel- 
ton  Castle,  the  head  of  the  great  barony  of 
Bruce,  has  lost  nearly  all  its  ancient  portions ; 
and  Dlanby,  their  hunting  castle  on  the 
Moors,  interesting  and  picturesque  as  it  is, 
was  apparently  rebuilt  long  after  the  Bruces* 
days,  by  one  of  the  Lords  Latimer.  Gnisbo- 
rongh  Priory,  which  the  Bruces  founded, 
still  tells  of  tnem,  and  the  lion  of  Bruce  re- 
mains on  tihe  jambs  of  the  great  east  window. 
A  cenotaph,  possibly  of  Robert  Bruce,  King 
of  Scotland,  has  been  removed  to  the  exist- 
ing parish  church.  At  Tanfield,  the  Manor 
place  of  the  Marions  has  entirely  disappear- 
ed, with  the  exception  of  its  ivy-clad  gate 
house;  wliilst  the  church  contains  in  its 
Dorth-aisle  an  asBomblage  of  Marmion  tombs 
so  picturesque  with  their  mouldering  effigies 
and  mysterious  lights  as  at  once  to  recall 
some  of  Cattermole's  finest  drawings. 

There  are  three  great  castles  of  the  Nor- 
man period,  however,  which,  if  they  do  not 
immediately  suggest  the  fame  of  their  an- 
cient lords,  are  at  least  so  striking  as  to  call 
for  sp^ial  mention  here.  The  Keep  tower 
of  Richmond,  crowning  a  pl^cipice  above 
the  rocky  streart  of  the  Swale,  occupies  a 
position  of  such'  picturesque  grandeur  as  it 
would  be  difficult  to  parallel.  And  in  this 
case  the^  dd  lords  of  the  ^riche  munt'  em 

*  The  rectory,  it  should  be  said,  is  worth  2000?.  a 
year. 


hardlj  remain  untfaought  of,  as  we  gaze  on 
the  stem  and  massive  fortress,  not  *  mould- 
ered into  beauty  '  by  time,  but  still  *  frowning 
with  all  its  battlements'  almost  as  when  it 
came  from  the  hands  of  Duke  Conan^s 
masons.  This  was  the  chief  place  of  the 
Honour  of  Alan  the  Red,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Eudo  Duke  of  Brittany,  who  Joined  Wil- 
liam*s  expedition,  and  received  for  his  share 
of  the  spoil  no  less  than  164  manors  in 
Yorkshire  alone.  One  of  the  descendants 
of  Alan  married  the  heiress  of  the  Breton 
dukedom ;  and  it  was  his  son,  Conan,  who 
thus  became  Duke  of  Brittany  and  Earl  of 
Richmond,  who  built  the  great  keep  between 
the  years  1146  and  1171.  Conan  was  father 
of  the  unhappy  Lady  Constance,  on  whom 
Shakspeare  nas  conferred  a  more  certain 
immortality  than  the  Duke  has  gained  by  hfs 
enormous  tower.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  Norman  keeps  remaining  in  the 
country ;  and  those  of  Dover,  of  Newcastle, 
and  of  the  Tower  of  London  can  alone  be 
fairly  compared  with  it.  From  the  battle- 
ments the  view  is  magnificent;  ranging  on 
one  side  up  the  wild  hollow  of  Swaledale, 
and  on  the  other,  far  over  the  rich  ffreen 
plain  to  the  distant  towers  of  York  and  the 
estnaty  of  the  Tees.  We  cannot  wonder 
that  the  place  has  been  such  a  favourite  with 
artists,  or  that  Turner's  pencil  was  so  often  at 
work 

^  Where  the  Castle  of  Bichm<md  stands  high  oa 
the  hill' 

A  Norman  keep  of  different  character, 
with  a  position  of  extreme  grandeur,  though 
hardly  equal  to  Richmond,  is  that  of  Scar- 
borough Castle,  This  was  built  by  Henir 
n.  soon  after  his  accession ;  the  castle  itself 
having  been  already  founded  by  William  le 
Gros,  the  great  Earl  of  Albemarle  (the  pre- 
sent Aum&le,  on  the  Bresle  river,  north  of 
Rouen)  who  under  Stephen  bad,  according 
to  the  chronicler,  been  more  powerful  north 
of  the  Humber  than  the  King  himself.  As 
Lords  of  Holdcrness  the  Earls  of  Albemarle 
ranked  among  the  greatest  barons  of  York- 
shire; but  this  did  not  prevent  Henry  IT. 
from  reclaiming  the  crown  land,  including 
that  on  which  Scarborough  Castle  stands, 
which  had  been  alienated  to  them  by  Ste- 
phen. The  keep,  which  in  its  perfect  condi- 
tion must  have  been  of  enormous  strength, 
and  still  shows  some  curious  arrangements 
for  defence  near  the  entrance,  fully  deserved 
the  epithets  *  magna  et  prseclara  '  given  to  it 
by  William  of  Newburgh.  Its  present 
ruinous  state  is  owing  to  the  injuries  it  re- 
ceived during  the  two  sieges  which  Scitfbo- 
Foiwii  Castle  underwent  im  the  tcounie  of  the 
oivil  war,  when  the  chancel  of  St  Mary's 
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Chareh  below  it  was  wore  completely  de- 
stroyed. The  magaiScei^  view  from  the 
outer  ward,  where  the  cliff  towers  at  least 
300  feet  above  the  Inreakers  oi  the  blackened 
sea  beach,  is  one  of  the  gres^  attraotioDa  of 
Scarborongh.  The  town  of  Searbocoagfa  bad 
its  borghers  aind  its  wide  commerce  with 
Fiemiags  and  'Osterlings'  long  before  its 
preseDt  fiasbioQ  and  importaace  were  dreamt 
of.  Henry  IL. granted  it  a  dbiarter,  aiui  it 
ranks  among  ^e  most  ancieot  boroughs 
which  sent  members  to  parliament 

Neither  Richmoaid  nor  Soarborongb,  how- 
ever, suggests  snch  romantic  associations  as 
Coning^rongh.  Here»  as  we  pass  through 
the  narrow  wall  passages  and  enter  the  little 
vaulted  chapel  in  the  third  story,  we  cannqt, 
if  we  would,  banish  the  figures  of  Ivanhoe 
and  the  Black  Knight,  and  of  Athelstane  the 
Unready,  who  reappeared  at  his  own  funeral 
feast  They  and  their  fellows  of  the  ro- 
mance insist  on  presenting  themselves  to  the 
mind^s  eye  far  more  dearly  than  Earl  Hame- 
lyn  of  Warrene,  by  whom  the  remarkable 
keei)  was  probably  erected  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  twelfth  century.  We  know  at  any  rate 
that  no  part  of  the  building  is  more  ancient 
than  the  Norman,  and  to  aU  appearance  the 
late  Norman,  period.  The  peculiar  outline 
of  the  keep  is  mainly  owing  to  the  enormous 
projecting  buttresses,  which  gavo  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  polygon.  A  circular  Norman 
keep  is  not  so  unooonaoa;  and,  indeed, 
Orford  Castle,  in  Suffolk,  nearly  of  the  same 
age  as  Cooingsborougb,  is  not  only  circular, 
but  has  three  great  buttress  towers  projecting 
even  more  remarkably  than  those  of  the 
Yorkshire  keep. 

Strong  castles  thus  arose  Ihroughoat  Yo^l- 
shire  during^ the  period  which  followed  the 
Conquest  They  were  then,  indeed,  rising  in 
every  part  of  England ;  but  whatever  may 
have  been  the  true  feudal  relations  between 
England  and  Scotland,  the  northern  parts  of 
this  kingdom  were  at  all  times  liable  to  sud- 
den forays,  thus  rendering  the  Yorkshire 
castles  of  great  importance  as  strongholds, 
either  against  or  for  the  enemy*  All  the 
Dooro  important  events  in  the  medieval  his- 
tory of  Yorkshire  are  to  some  extent  con- 
nected with  the  proximity  of  Scotland  ;  and 
it  is  curious  to  trace  not  merely  the  strength 
of  the  castles,  but  the  defences  of  the  manor 
houses,  and  even  of  churches  and  abbeys, 
becoming  more  and  more  decided  as  we  ap- 
proach the  northern  limit  of  the  country. 
There  is,  we  believe,  no  example  of  the  peel 
tower,  the  squared  *  castellet,'  windowless  in 
its  lower  stories,  so  general  on  the  border, 
farther  south  than  Mortham  on  the  t^es, 
the  name  of  which  is  so  well  known  firom 
its  occurrence  in  *Bokeby.'    This,  however, 


is  on  the  Yorkshire  htmk  of  the  river,  and 
may  be  said  to  mark  a  point  from  which 
the  houses  of  the  leaser  proprietors  gradually 
dimiaish  in  means  of  defsnoe  as  we  j^oceed 
southward.  Of  the  charebes,  many,  as  at 
Spenaithome, '  MWdldiam,  Bedalei  possess 
towers  remarkably  strengthened  and  de- 
fended. At  Bediue  Uie  enUvm^  to  the 
tower  was  protected  by  a  portcuUia,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  waa  unknown  until,  not 
many  years  since,  it  fell  dmrit^  a  thunder 
storm,  and  had  to  be  hacked  away  before  the 
tower  eonld  again  be  entered.  The  great 
Angustinian  Priory  of  Goisboropgh  was 
strongly  fortified,  whilst  other  religious 
houses  farther  sooth  needed  no  snph  pro- 
tection. 

The  Battle  of  the  Standard,  fooght  in  1 196, 
wai,  afber  the  immediate  events  of  the  Con- 
quest, the  first  regularly  ^atricken  field'  in 
which  tbe  English  encountered  the  Soots.  A 
rising  ground  on  a  farm  called  'Standard 
Hill,  a^ut  three  miles  north  of  Northaller- 
ton, marks  no  doubt  the  position  of  the 
famous  Standard — ^a  sort  oi  wheeled  plat- 
form, on  which  were  displayed  the  holy  ban- 
ners of  St  Peter  of  York,  St  Wilfred  of 
Ripon,  and  St  John  of  Beverley ;  and  from 
which  Walter  TEspec  addressed  the  a$sem 
bled  host, '  with  a  voice  like  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet'  Standard  Hill  ri$es  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  plain,  with  the  Clevelands  and 
the  high  points  of  Hambleton  not  far  distant 
eastwi^  Here  the  Yorkshire  barons,  excit- 
ed greatly  by  the  zeal  of  Archbishop  Thurs- 
tan,  then  so  feeble  that  he  was  unable  him- 
self to  advance  beyond  Thirsk,  met  King 
David  of  Scotland  and  his  son  on  the  first 
open  fighting  ground  sooth  of  the  Tecf. 
The  Scots  had  entered  Yorkshire,  as  usual, 
by  the  line  of  the  old  Boman  road,  savagely 
plundering  Northumberland  and  Durham  as 
they  passed  along.  How  completely  they 
were  checked  by  the  Yorkshire  battle  we 
learn  from  Abbot  Aelred  of  Bievaolx,  who 
gives  us  a  full-length  picture  of  Walter  I'Es- 
pec,  the  foander  of  his  monastery ;  and  a  farm 
called  '  Scot  Pits,'  about  a  mile  from  Stand- 
ard Hill,  so  named  from  the  pits  into  which 
the  slaughtered  Scots  were  Uirown,  is  said 
even  now  to  bear  witness  to  the  enrichment 
which  portions  of  its  soil  then  received. 
Yorkshire  suffered  much  on  this  occasion  ; 
but  not  so  greatly  as  either  in  1318 — when 
after  the  fall  of  Berwick  a  foray  was  made 
southward,  and  the  towns  of  Northallerton, 
Boroughbridge,  Knaresborough,  and  many 
more  were  burnt,  the  church  of  the  latter 
place  still  showing  by  the  caloined  stone  of 
its  tower  evidence  of  the  great  fire  of  piled 
timber  which  the  invaders  lighted  about  it, 
in  order  to  destroy  with  the  tower  a  number 
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of  fhgitiTcs  wbo  M  tskien  refege  in  itK-^r 
us  in  1819,  iviien  lUodolpb  nmd  Doti^ 
tsgtJm  bvolM  hito  1^«  oemitry,  And  Arebbvdbop 
MeltM  ettcotBtered  them  in  Vaiii  at  Myton 
on  the  Swale — or  as  in  1$S2,  when  after  ibe 
battle  of  Boroaghbn<lg«i*and  t^  defeat  of 
the  Eavl  of  LanenBter,  the  Scots,  again  under 
the  Black  Dooglas,  swept  down  on  the  north 
of  Yorkshire^  and  leaving  the  ttaln  toad  fsr 
tbe  Hambleton  Moore,  irst  met  and  defeat- 
ed the  £ari  of  Riebmond,  wbo  was  himself 
talten  urfeonet^  and  then  made.a  sodden  raid 
en  Rieraulx  Abbey,  whesoe  Edward  II. 
was  compelled  to  fly  in  all  baste.  Two 
monks  gtMed  him  orer  tbe  bills  towards 
York;  but  bfe  plate  fmd  treasmre  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  who  plundered  both 
Rkranlz  and  Byland.*  A  remarkable 
monument  in  tbe  neigbbonrfng  cbnreb  of 
Amplefortb,  displaying  Uie  efflgy  of  an  un- 
known kn%bt,  whose  head  rests  on  the 
bosom  of  his  wife,  a  position  probably  unique, 
has  been  sopposed  with  great  probability  to 
be  that  of  a  knight  who  fell  in  tbe  battle  on 
tbe  Moon  above  tbe  TiHage. 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  (1822) 
Yorkshire  had  been  tbe  scene  of  the  defeat 
and  execution  of  the  *  mighty  lord '  Thomas 
of  Lancaster,  grandson  ^  Henry  III.,  and 
Earl  at  once  of  Lancaster,  Lincoln,  Letcester, 
Salisbury,  and  Derby.  Tbe  last  memorial  of 
the  battle  of  Boroogbbridge  was  destroyed 
in  166  L  This  was  tbe  little  chapel  in  the 
market-pHice  which  Lancaster  entered  when 
samroooed  to  yield,  din^ug  himself  before 
tbe  crociix  and  etelaiming,  *Good  Lord,  I 
render  myself  to  Thee,  and  put  me  into  Iby 
mercy.*  The  bridge  on  which  the  Earl  of 
Hereford,  Hke  the  Northman  at  Stamferd 
Bridffe,  was  killed  by  a  spear  thrust  from  be- 
low, has  also  disappeared.  That  which  now 
crosses  tbe  lire  at  Boroogbbridge  is  indeed 
ancient,  and  may  occupy  tbe  same  site.  But 
the  older  bridge  was  cf  wood.  The  Earl  of 
Lancaster  was  carried  down  the  rirer  to  York, 
and  thence  to  bis  easMc  of  Pontefract^  where 
he  had  supported  such  a  household  as  be- 
came the  weakbiest  and  most  powerful  of 
EngHsb  barons.  In  the  great  nail  of  his 
own  castle  he  was  brought  before  Edward  II. 
and  condemned  to  suffer  as  a  traitor.  At 
once  ^June  19)  he  was  led,  to  execution  on 
tbe  high  ground  still  known  as  St  Thomases 
Hill,  whicn  overlooks  the  castle.  Like  Si- 
mon de  Montfort,  this  great  Earl  had  been 
the  supporter  of  the  popular  cause  against 

*  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  the  Eling  was 
at  I^Tsuta:  or  B3rland  Accordiiig  to  the  Ohmnicle 
of  Lanercost  it  was  the  fbrmer.  Ki^ton  sa^s  be 
was  at  dinner  in  Bjland  Abbey  when  the  Scots 
came  upon  l^m  after  the  battle.  (Oct  14  The 
date  has  been  ascertained  by  Mr.  tTalbran.) 


tile  exactions  of  tbe  Crown  and  of  ^  oAcers ; 
and  iw  both  eases  tbe  raveienee  fer  tbe  popu- 
lar leader  did  not  cease  witb  life.  The  mira- 
eles  recorded  at  tbe  tomb  of  Simon  deMont* 
felt  af«  ^ite  as  remarkable  as  any  liwt  mre 
told  of  St.  Cntbbert  or  St.  John  of  Bereriej ; 
and  those  said  to  hare  been  wrought  at  the 
tomb  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster  in  the  Chmiac 
church  at  Fontefract  were  so  nnmerom,  and 
the  ^tosort  of  people'  so  great,  that  tbe  Eiii|g 
*  let  dose  the  cburcb  do^  for  no  man  shail 
come  therein  for  to  <^feren.^  In  1390 
(19th  Rich.  11.^  Walsingbam  records  tbe  ac- 
'^   '   canonization  of  *St.  Thomas  of  Lan- 


vMBtci ,  but  bis  name  does  not  occur  in  any 
calendar  or  service-book ;  and  the  fact  (which 
Lord  Houghton  was  the  first  to  point  ont)f 
calls  for  further  examination.  11>e  Cloniac 
prioty  and  ohurch  bare  disappeared ;  bat  if 
the  site  of  the  high  altar  (on  }h%  r^t  of 
which  was  the  EarHs  tomb)  could  be  ascer- 
tained, and  the  ground  properly  examined,  it 
might  at  any  rate  be  determined  whether  his 
remains  still  occupy  their  ancient  resU^^ 
place.  This  has  been  greatly  doubted  since 
tbe  discovery,  in  1828,  in  the  so-called 
^  Priory  Field,'  of  a  stone  coffin  containing 
the  remains  of  a  very  large  and  powerful 
man.  It  is  supposed  that  the  ooffin,  whidb 
is  now  preserved  in  the  grounds  of  Fryston 
Hall,  the  resideBce  of  Lcmi  Houghton,  may 
have  been  that  of  the  Earl,  removed  from  tbe 
church  at  tbe  Dissolntion. 

The  relations  of  tho  great  Yorkshire 
barrens  with  Scothind  were  not  always  like 
Hotspm^s,  *He  that  kills  me  some  six  or 
seven  dozen  of  Scots  at  a  breakfkst,  washes 
bis  bands,  and  says  to  his  wife^  **  Fie  upon 
this  quiet  life !  I  want  work" '  |  It  is  certain 
that  there  was  an  undentMiding  between  Lan* 
caster  and  Robert  Bruce,  and  that  tbe  former 
fully  expected  assistanoefromtheScolsat  Bo- 
roughbridge.  Here  we  cannot  lin^ ;  but 
there  is  one  site  more  that  we  must  visit  before 
we  have  done  with  the  Scots  in  Yorkshire.  On 
tbe  north  side  of  Wensleydale,  rising  grey 
and  massive  against  tbe  russet  moors  that 
stretch  away  b^ind  it  toward  the  crest  of 
the  ridge,  is  Bolton  Oastle,  *tbe  higher 
walled  house  he  had  seen/  as  Sir  Fiances 
Knollys  wrote  to  Cecil.  It'  was  *  made  out 
of  me  ground,^  according  to  Leiand,  by 
Richard  Lord  Scrope,  Chancellor  of  England 
under  Richard  II.,  and  fiatber  of  tbe  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  beheaded  in  1405,  Tbe 
timber  for  building  it  was  brought  from  the 
forest  of  Inglew^  in  Cum^Hand;    and 


♦  Letand,  <  Ooileotaasa,*  ii  466. 

f  See  Lord  Hoac^n's  'ObservatioBS  on  the 
History  of  the  Earl  of  IjincssterJ  in  the  '  Journal 
of  the  Arch«M>logical  Asaooiation.* 

{ *  Hen.  IV.,»  Pt  i.  act  It  ac.  4. 
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♦Oyift  dinogkrto  of  <««»'  wem  *  faifd  bf  the 
w«y '  io  officbr  to  tmwmy  k  froM  plaeo  to 
place.  From  Um  tine  of  ito  ereetton  vntil 
tko  Loog  FteKamat,  tho  SeropM  Hved  «i 
BoHoB  »  the  aMdel  oT  their  owa  Ibllowen, 
and  in  the  greateet  feudal  state. 

*  AS  Richmondshirey  its  total  strength. 
The  lusty  Sorope  did  lead  and  giuoe.'  * 

They  were  constantly  wardens  of  the  West 
Marshes,  and  all  wm  remember  the '  keen 
Lord  dcrope/  who  figares  in  the  ballad  of 

*  Kinmont  Willie.*  Bolton  however  has  an 
eqpecid  interest  as  having  been  the  first 
stronghold  to  whichQueen  Mary  of  Scotland 
was  conducted  after  her  removal  from  Car- 
lisle. 8he  was  here  from  Jnly,  1568,  nntil 
January,  1568-0;  and  it  is  a  scene  in  the 
great  hall  of  Bolton  that  Christopher  Nor- 
ton describes  so  picturesquely  in  his  Confes- 
sion, and  that  Mr.  fVonde  has  transferred  to 
the  pages  of  his  history .f  The  queen  was 
permitted  to  ride  over  all  the  neighbouring 
wild  country,  a  privilege  which  a  year  or  two 
later  she  would  have  turned  to  a  better  ac- 
count, since  there  is  a  sweep  of  open  moors 
extending  from  Bolton  to  the  Scottish  bol^ 
der,  and  Mary  *  rode  always  so  fSttt  as  to  out- 
strip all  who  accompanied  her.*  There  is  a 
ato^  that  the  '  Queen^s  Gap '  on  the  Shawl 
at  Leybum — a  spot  from  which  the  view  is 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  Yorkshire,  com- 
bining a  vast  extent  of  rich  low  country  with 
a  rodcy  and  mountainous  foreground — was 
so  named  from  the  Queen  having  been  stop- 
ped there  whilst  attempting  to  escape  from 
Bolton.  But  it  is  most  improbable  that  such 
an  attempt  was  ever  made.  The  roons  oc- 
cupied by  Mary  in  the  Castle  can  be  pointed 
out  with  some  certainty ;  and  her  signature, 

•  Marie  R.'  long  remained  in  one  of  wie  win- 
dows, till  the  pane  was  removed  to  Bolton 
Hal),  and  accidentally  broken.  It  was  here 
that,  with  Lady  Scrope's  assistance,  the  in- 
trigue was  commenced  between  Mary  and  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  which  ended  in  bringing 
him  to  the  scaffold.  Architecturally,  noT- 
ton  Castle  is  a  very  perfect  example  of  a 
great  baronial  residence,  combining  the 
strength  of  a  castle  with  tlie  space  and  vari- 
ous arrangements  necessary  for  a  vast  house- 
hold and  following.  Wressel  and  Sheriff 
Hntton  were  castles  nearly  of  the  same  date, 
and  very  similar ;  but  besides  the  interest  of 
its  wild  and  solitary  position,  the  compara- 
tively perfect  state  of  Bolton  eives  it  an  air 
of  feudal  grandeur  such  as  me  others  can 
hardly  boast  at  present 

Of  the  rising  in  1405,  under  Archbishop 
Scrope  and  the  Percys,  which  Shakspeare 

* '  Flodden  Field.'     f  Hist  of  fiigland,'  vol  ix. 


has  endowed  with  such  wonderful  life,  there 
are  but  few  exisdng  relics.  It  is  one  of  the 
associatioiia  which  oling  to  Pootefiract,  in  tbo 
hall  of  which  castle  the  'gentle'  Arch- 
bishop— 

'  Whose  beard  Ihe  sOrer  hs(nd  of  peace  had 
toaehed,' 

was  broQghtbefiNre  Henry  IV. ;  and  the  pres- 
ent dining-room  at  Biwipthorpe  probsbly 
occupies  the  same  poeitioiL  as  the  ball  in 
which  Axchbisbop  Scrope  md  the  Earl  Mar- 
shall weva  cowiemned  \f  a  eertain  Eoif  ht 
naoied  Folthoipe^  Chief  Justice  Gaseoi^ 
having  firmly  refused  to  proaonacesenteneao9 
thMB.*  The  field  betweea  BiihiQfthorpa  and 
York,  in  which  the  Archbishop  was  beheaded, 
is  nnroarkDd,  and  his  plain  toab  in  the  wiA* 
ster  ia  a  xestoratioa,  the  origiaal  havii^  been 
greatly  imured  by  the  fire  of  1829.  ^srcoe, 
hke  the  fiiurl  of  Lancaster,  beoaoie  a  popular 
martyr,  and  the  ofBoeia  of  the  cathednl  were 
directed  to  poll  down  the  sereen  roand  his 
tonab,  and  to  pile  wood  and  stone  over  it^ 
so  that  access  of  the  people  might  be  pre- 
vented. Offerings,  however,  continued  to  be 
made  until  the  ^^rmation. 

That  Yorkshire  should  have  snfEered  mofih 
daring  the  Wars  of  the  £ose%  was  of  coarse 
to  be  expected  from  the.  great  possesions 
which  the  chiefii  of  both  houses  held  in  the 
county.  The  batUe-fields  of  Wakefield  and 
of  Towton  still  bear  witness  to  that  troubled 
Ume ;  and  here,  too,  as  we  visit  themy  we 
can  hardly  help  taking  our  history  from 
Shakspeare,  Yet,  although  the  spot  where 
the  Bake  of  York  is  saKi  to  have  fallen  at 
Wakefield,  as  well  as  that  where  the  young 
Earl  of  Rutland  was  killed  by  the  ^  batcher ' 
Clifford,  is  still  pointed  oat^  the  age  of  these 
local  traditions  is  very  nnoertain;  and  the 
details  of  both  events,  as  they  are  given  in 
the  *  Third  part  of  Henry  YL,'  are  more  than 
donbtfiil.  The  body  of  York  was  probably 
found  on  the  field ;  althongh^on  its  discovery, 
Qneen  Margaret's  order  was  duly  executed— 

*  This  Is  the  famous  Chief  Justice  who  committed 
the  heir  apparent  to  prison  fbr  an  insult  to  himseIC 
It  is,  there  can  he  no  doabt,  nntme  that  Heur  Y^ 
on  his  accession,  re-amrahitod  Sir  WilBanv  ss  Shaks- 
peare has  taught  ns  an  to  believe— 

*  Yon  did  commit  me, 
For  which.  I  do  commit  into  jooi  hand 
The  nnstained  sword  that  von  have  used  to  bear ; 
With  this  remembrsnoe— that  yon  use  the  same 
With  the  Mke  bold,  just,  and  impartial  spirit 
As  Ton  hare  done  'gainst  me.^— (*Hea.  lYV  ^ 
a  Aet  T.  Be  S.) 

Mr.  Foss  has  proved  that,  instead  (^Gasooign,  &j 
William  Hankfbrd  was  appcnnted  Chief  Jostlce 
ei^t  days  after  Hemry  y.*s  accession.  Judge 
Qaseoigii's  tomb^  mereever,  in  Harewood  chUrdb, 
near  Leeds,  reoocded  him  (the  inscription  is  lost) 
as  having  been  Henry  lY.'s  .Chief  Jnirtioe,  without 
taiy  reference  to  Heniy  Y. 
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'  Oflf  with  his  head,  and  set  it  on  York  g^tes 
So  York  may  overlook  the  town  of  York ;  * 

And  Rfjtland,  -when  be  fell,  was  at  least  seven- 
teen or  eighteen,  capable  therefore  of  having 
taken  a  part  in  the  struggle.  There  it  little 
left  of  Sandal  €astle,  in-  which  the  Duke  of 
York  rested  the  night  before  the  battle ;  and 
the  hill  on  which  it  stands  is  only  worth 
climbing  fcft  tbe  sake  of  the  wide  tiew  over 
the  field.  Human  bonete,  spurs,  broken 
swords,  and  otiier  relics,  are  occasionally  dis- 
corered  there;  but  the  tme  memorial  of  the 
battle  is  the  cbaotry  on  the  bridge^  over  the 
Calder.  '  Except  that  on  the  bridge  at  Roth- 
criiam,  also  in  Yorkshire,  this  is  the  only 
example  of  ^e  khid  whidi  remains  in  Bng- 
land.  It  was  fannded  by  Edward  IV.  for  the 
repose  of  his  father's  %onl  aw!  iot  l^oso  f(5l- 
lowers  of  the  Whfte  Rose  who  fell  at  Wake- 
field. In  164*7  it  was  restored  (a  word  which 
in  this  ease  does  not  imply  destntction),  and 
service  is  still  occaslotmlly  performed  in  it. 

The  field  of  ToWton,  on  which  was  fonght 
the  mos(t  fatal  and  deiitmctive  battle  tnat 
England  had  known  since  Hasting?,  is  more 
interesting  than  that  of  Wakefield.  •  It  is  a 
tract  of  tolerably  level  ground,  rising  gently 
from  the  village  of  Saxton,  and  sloping  west 
toward  the  little  River  Cock  which  winds 
round  It  The  hardest  and  closest  strode 
took  place  in  what  is  stHi  called  the  *  bloody 
meadow,'  said  to  be  remarkable  for  producing 
rich,  rank  grass.  Herti  Is  growing  a  thicket 
of  wild  roses,  white  and  red,  which  may  in- 
deed have  been  planted  as  a  memorial  of  the 
battle,  but  is  more  probably  the  work  of 
nature  herself,  impartial  aHko  to  York  and 
Lancaster,  Relics  of  the  great  fight  are  fi-e- 
qnently  turned  np ;  among  them  a  battle-axe, 
with  a  handle  of  black  oak,  knig  used  by  the 
wife  of  the  miller  who  found  H  for  *  breaking 
sugar,'  but  no#  in  the  ducal  tnuseum  at  Aln- 
wick. Many  of  those  who  fell  were  burred 
in  a  large  trench  in  Saxton  churchyard; 
where  is  abo  the  tomb  of 

*  The  Lord  of  Dacres, 
81am  in  the  North  Acres/ 

•according  to  the  local  rhyme.  The  tradition 
adds  that  he  was  shot  by  a  boy  out  of  a 
*  hour  (elder)  tree.  We  shall  be  altogether 
misled  if  we  take  Shakspeare  for  our  guide  on 
this  battle-field.  The  'butcher*  Clifford, 
whom  he  brings  on  the  scene,  had  been  killed 
the  day  befbre  in  a  skirmish  at  Dintingdale ; 
and  King  Henry,  instead  of  being  present  to 
•philosophise  on  the  difierence  between  the 
life  of  a  king  and  that  of  a  *  homely  swain,'  was 
with  his  Queon  at  York,  where  they  learned 
the  result  of  the  battle,  and  fled  at  once  to- 
wards Scotland. 


We  lu^ve  v^m.  m/ote  than  <»e  ArdMkop 
actiM  us  a  gre^t  baion — ^Thucstao,  on  tKe 
occasion  of  the  Battle  of  the  Standard ;  WiA^ 
Ham  of  Meltoft  at  Myton ;  aod  Archbishop 
Scrope.    Bat  that  their  oecaaional  traoalatioiK 

'  Out  of  the  speech  of  peace  that  bears  such  grace 
Into  the  harsh  and  boisfrous  tongue  of  war,** 

was  very  (ar  from  implying  a  preference  for 
the  latter,  or  an  indifference  to  the  eonditiwi 
of  then*  see,  is  evident  from  almost  every  life 
contained  in  Canon  Raine's  most  interesting 
volume,  and  from  none  more  decidedly  than 
that  of  Thnrstan.     It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
assert,  as  Mr.  Raine  has  done,  that  after  St. 
Bernard,  Thurstan  was,  especially  i^  the  lat- 
ter period  of  his  episcopate  (a  long  one,  from 
1119  to  1140),  the  most  active  supporter  and 
reformer  of  monachism  in  Europe.     He  was 
himself  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  the 
great  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  anditisto  Thurstan's 
influence  that  Yorkshire  was  indebted  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Cistercian  order,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  those  great  monasteries 
which,  as  Robert    Aske   asserted   after  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  were  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  all  strangers  passing  through 
the  realm.     It  is  Rievaulx,  and  Byland,  and 
Fountains  that  we  recall  as  the  chief  monas- 
tic remains  of  Yorkshire;  and  although  the 
Austin  Canona — witness  Bolton,  Bridlington, 
and    Guisborough — flourished  as  vigorously 
in    Yorkshire  as  in  Kent,     where,    Fullei'a 
words,  'they  took  as  kindly  as  hops  to  the 
soil,*  it  is  probable  that  the  Cistercians  were 
on  the  whole  the  wealthier  and  more  power- 
ful order.  The  first  Cistercian  house  establish- 
ed in  Yorkshire  was  Rievaulx.    Its  founder 
was  Walter  TEspec,  the  great  English  leader 
at  the  Battle  of  the  Standard.  He,  it  is  said,  had 
lost  his  only  son  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  an4 
then,  determining  to  devote  the  greater  part 
of  his  wealth  to  God,  he  founded  three  reli- 
gions houses :  Kirkham,  on  the  Derwent,  for 
Austin  Canons;   then  Rievaulx;  and  after- 
wards Warden,  also  Cistercian,  in  Bedford- 
shire.   Of  Kirkham,  where  l^Espec's  son  is 
said  to  have  been  killed, — the  spot  where  he 
was  found  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  hieh 
altar, — but  a  fragment  remains,  thongh  the 
quiet  river  valley  is  here  of  great  beauty ;  f 
but  Rievaulx,  as  well  from  the  interest  and 
importance  of  the  ruins,  as  from  their  wild 
and  beautiful  position,  may  claim  to  occupV 
one  of  the  highest  places  on  the  list  of  Englisn 
shri>ies.      It  should  be  approached  by  the 
noble  terrace  formed  by  an  ancestor  of  the 
present  Lord  Faversbam,  about  1754.    The 


♦Hen.  rV.^  Ft  If.,  Act  4,  Sal, 
f  At  present    But  ironstone   is  about  to  bo 
worked  here. 
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scene^  in  front  and  below  k  mimiU«  of  giviig 
a  ' sensation'  to  the  most  jaded  traveller. 
Guarded  by  beatber-clad  billt,  knd  witb  more 
nigged  crests  looking  over  from  a  distance, 
tbe  ^eat  roofless  cburcb  rises  on  a  green 
baugby  ronnd  wbicb  winds  the  stfeam  of  tl^ 
Rje.  The  place  noay  well  have  been  one 
*  vast^  solitndinis  et  borroris '  *  when  I'Bspec 
founded  the  Abbey ;  bat  in  its  present  state 
it  10^  as  Miss  Wordsworth  described  it  in  her 
journal,  such  a  *  solemn  quiet  spot  *  as  one 
would  gladly  linger  about  through  a  long 
summer^s  day.  The  Cistercians,  who  were 
settled  here  by  Thurstan^s  advice,  were  ^ 
parenUy  sent  from  Clair<raux,  by  St  Bernard 
nimaem  The  fiist  two  Abbots  were,  at  any 
rate,  bis  personal  friends.  The  third,  Ailrcd, 
sent  from  Rievanlx  the  colony  which  founded 
Melrose,  the  first  house  of  Cistercians  in 
Scotland.  L'£spec  himself  became  a  monk 
here,  and  was  buried  in  the  church. 

In  1132,  the  year  after  the  foundation  of 
Rievaulx,  certain  Benedictines  of  Si  Mary*s 
at  York,  dissatisfied  with  the  irregular  disci- 
plfne  of  that  boose,  took  refuge  first  in  Arch- 
bishop Thurstan's  palace,  and  afterwards  in 
a  place  of  retreat  which  be  assigned  them  in 
the  valley  of  the  Skell  near  Ripou.  There, 
having  adopted  the  new  Cistercian  rule,  they 
dwelt  for  some  time  under  a  ^roup  of  spreaa- 
ing  yew-trees,  some  of  whion  still  remain ; 
and  there  they  founded  the  famous  Abbey, 
afterwards  so  widely  known  as  *  Fountains,' 
no  doubt  from  the  many  springs  which  (six 
within  the  actual  sitg)  burst  forth  in  the  nar- 
row valley.  The  rise  of  Fountains  was 
watched  in  an  especial  manner  by  St.  Ber- 
nard ;  and  it  is  in  a  letter  to  its  third  Abbot, 
^  Henry  Murdac,  that  the  well-known  passage 
occurs  in  which  St.  Bernard,  anticipating 
Wordsworth,  compares  the  teaching  of  the 
woods  with  that  of  books ;  *  Experto  crede ; 
aliquid  amplins  invenies  in  silvis  qaam  in 
libris.  Ligua  et  lapides  docebunt  te  quod  a 
magistris  audire  non  possis.*  The  vast  laud- 
ed property  of  Fountains,  extending  from  the 
foot  of^Ponyghent  to  Ripon — an  uninterrupt- 
ed space  of  more  tiian  tnirty  miles — made  it 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful 
houses  in  the  north.  The  situation  is  only 
less  striking  than  that  of  Rievaulx,  if  it  is  not 
quite  equal  to  it ;  but  the  remains  of  the 
church  and  some  other  portions  are  so  per- 
fect, and  the  ground  plan  of  the  whole  has 
been  so  minutely  examined  and  made  out, 
chiefly  under  the  care  of  Mr,  Walbran,  that 
we  doubt  whether  any  Cistercian  house  in 
Europe — certainly  the  remains  of  no  other 
in  England — affords  better  means  for  studying 
the  arrangements  of  a  great  monastery.  The 
whole  scene  is  indeed  wonderfully  impressive, 
and   we  hardly  wonder  that  the  eminent 


Frcnck  hislOTian  of  Western  monachism 
should,  on  entering  the  great  Roister,  have 
flu^g  hiiBsclf  on  nia  him»  ia  nn  ecaitasy  of 
admiration. 

Before  tbe  first  half  of  the  twelfth  eeptury 
was  over,  six.  other  Cistorotan  h^Mes  werf 
established  in  York^ire.  KirkstaU,  Bylan4 
and  J[enraalx  still  show  ceosidecable  reipatns. 
There  is  less  to  be  seen  at  S^wley  and 
Roche;  aud  of  Me«ax  li^  bat  the  site 
can  be  traced.  But  the  beautiful  sUAation 
of  each  one,  strictly  in  aeoordaiioe  witli  the 
monastic  vers&— * 

'Bemardus  valles,  juga  Benedictus  amabat^* 

not  less  thM  tke  deep  iateretft  attaching  t* 
the  early  history  of  -tbise  sneotfsterieS'^  aad 
the  roiBft  tb«QMelve^  spei^rivg  so  sUougly  vf 
the  aimeieBtlife  wfaieh  they  onto  pfoteeted — 
ail  eoealHOe  to  reader  a  pilgrimage  to*  every 
Cistereiaa  reraaiQ  in  the  eooaty  ^1  of  Aktm 
and  BntfOctloB.  Kor  is  it  from  CistereiBn 
ruins  alone  that  we  may  leftm  in  YoiMiite. 
The  ^moos  house  of  B<4toa  was  an  Angus- 
tiaian  I^riory ;  smI  if  we  eatinot  yieki  an  no^ 
hetttating  aseent  to  the  traditional  story  of  its 
fouedation,  it  hardly  vcqehres  the  touch  of 
romance  which  nfidght  be  gained  from  the 
fate  of  the  *  boy  of  Egrenovd '  to  make  the 
ruins,  in  their  delieioos  valley,  one  of  the 
most  attmetive  scenes  in  Eo^nd.  Whilaker 
compared  the  eitutttion,  with  aooio  j«siioe,  to 
that  of  Tintem  *,  but  even  TtjitsiB  has  less  of 
the  seclesioii  and  repose  which  are  the  great 
characteristics  of  Bokon.  lis  extreiDe  seclu- 
sioa,  however^  did,  not  prei^ient  fteauent 
spolii^ioBs  of  tibe  house  ana  of  its  *  land  and 
ffear'  by  the  Scots,  during  thettvmbled  year* 
betw^Q  1816  and  1821«  More  than  oaee 
the  canons  were  obliged  to  diepersey  talddg 
refuge,  on  one  occasioa,  within  the  walls- or 
SUptcm  Castle.  The  Au^istinianehere  were 
famous  for  their  iattmacy  with  the  *  gree« 
dragon  and  the  tree  of  Hermea;'  and  thef 
Msisted  in  bis  alchemical  and  astoeaomkai 
studies,  tbe  'Sh^erd  Lord '  Clifford  duruig 
bis  lesidence  at  Barden  Tower.  Bed  deei^ 
d^MSADdanta  of  the  old  ttodc  mttintainsd  here 
by  the  Prioie,  ^11  wander  BSOotgAe  tcd^i 
able  oaks  of  the  park,  which  streiches  vpwatd 
toward  the  crest  of  Simoa  seat;  asd  the 
famoQs  *  strid,'  where  the  boy  is  said  to  ha*e 
been  drowiied  (not  so  named  from  its  ben^ 
possible  to  < stride' across  it,  bat  from  the  A. 
S.  strytk,  tumult),  roars  between  its  ledges  of 
rode  as  in  the.days  when,  if  we  chooseto  ac- 
cept the  old  story^  the  Lady  of  RomiUy 
f;>unded  the  house. 

'  Long,  long  in  darkness  did  she  sit, 
And  her  first  words,  "  Let  there  be 

.  ♦  WiUiam  of  Newburgh,  I  U. 
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Itt  Bblton.  <m  ilie  Md  of  Wbmrfe. 

At  Bolton  imd  in  He  neighboarhood  it  k  im- 
poBsible  to  forget  Tamer.  Some  of  bis  moil 
chMftcte^ktfo  drswittgB,  in  tbe  noUe  coUoc- 
tlon  of  Mr.  Fawkes  ftt  Partiley  Hall,  itself  one 
of  the  boMties  of  the  Wbarfe,  fepre^ent  tbis 
pMt  of  Wh«fMaK%  attd  the  Bolton  Woods. 

Another  of  tiie  Iforksbire  monasteries  is 
far  too  Feroarkable  to  be  passed  over  in 
sUenoew  Tbis  is  the  Priory  of  Monnt  Grace; 
a  Cartbnsfan  bonse  statKlfng  in  a  green  and 
snnny,  but  very  solitary  posklon,  under  a 
wooded  slope  of  the  Hambledons.  Tbere 
were  bat  nine  Carthusian  Priories  in  England, 
seven  of  wbidi  were  fbonded  between  lt44 
aad  1414.  Movnt  Gmce  is  tbe  m\j  one  of 
which  ftny  remaina  of  importftiioe  emt,  and 
here  alotie  in  Enghttd  Ui«  arrangenMottf  of  a 
great  *  CfaaftreiMa' — sodiiliTOnt  fromtlioM 
of  sny  otiNnr  moMielery — majr  bo  studied. 
Tb«  boose  was  foanded  in  \99^  by  Ttioraai 
Holhuid,  nephew  of  Rkbard  11*,  aM  tbo  ro- 
nraina  of  tbo  fomidor  were  broogfat  here  for 
istennent  after  his  decapiMion  at  Oirenoes- 
ter  in  1400«  Hio  narrow,  aislekss  obtirsK, 
indieatinff  thai  tbe  CitfAQsians  abjured  aM 
show  and  proeessionS)  and  the  separate  oeHs 
snrroandii^  the  imer  Court,  each  with  its 
square  *  batch '  ibr  tbe  recentioB  of  food  — 
are  pecniiarities  which  shooid  be  oompared 
with  what  Mr.  Street  Mis  ns  of  the  Chan- 
tnose  at  Miniores  near  Burgos,  utill  perfect 
as  when  conpleted  in  1480.  llie  bnildings 
of  the  Grande  Chartreose  in  Danphiny,  t£e 
head  of  the  order,  are  comparatively  ttodem^ 

Thus  rich  in  ntonaalerieB,  it  is  not  siirpri»- 
i«g  lliat  ToiliAire  should  have  contriboted 
Bot  a  few  mnaes  to  the  list  of  ancient  ehronv 
iA^H  and  faistonans.  Howden^  femoos  fer 
tbe  kigesl  horse  feir  in  England,  is  also 
tenons  fer  %  noUo  chnrofa,  once  ooliegiate, 
wbidi  probably  reckoned  among  its  eanons 
Better  of  Howden  (better  known  as  Hove- 
dn^,  wlMse  kitlory  terasinfltes  in  the  Uiird 
year  of  King  John.  Wiifiaai  of  Kewbnrgh, 
a  oontempovary  with  Hvvedeo,  and  one  of 
Ibe  moit  valoabioattd  indq^endeni  historfans 
of  tlMtBge»  wi^  a  canon  efm  Anstia  Priory 
of  Newbnigb,  which  after  the  dissolntion  bo- 
OMBie  tbe  rmenee  of  tbo  Lords  FaacouboNr, 
tt4SW  iwpwsei^ed  by  Sir  George  Wombwefl 
Mm  Bromptott  was  Abbot  of  Jervanlx; 
Heafagfefd  was  a  caiion  of  Gnisborongh ; 
and  tbe  historian  of  the  battle  of  the  Standard 
is  Ailred  Abbott  of  Rievaolz.  The  Cister* 
CMUM  did  not  profess  to  coHivale  teaming, 
though  they  certainly  did  not  aitog^tb^r 
neglect  it.  They  were  the  model  ferraers  of 
their  day,  and  wore  probably  the  earliest 
horse-breeders  in  Yorinhire.  Jervanlx  was 
famous  for  a  breed  of  white  horses, — ^  Surely 


tbe  tried  breed  in  tbe  north,*  wrote  Henry 
Vni.'s  Commissioner,  *T  think  in  no  realni 
sbould  b^  fomid  the  like  to  them,'  and  white 
horses  (far  enough  of  course  from  tbe  old 
standard)  are  stilt  common  througfaoat 
Wensleydale,  at  tbe  opening  of  which  Jer- 
vanlx is  situated.  The  cheese  of  Jervanlx  — 
no  doubt  tbe  prototype  of  that  still  famous  in 
the  dales  —  bad  also  a  great  repntation. 

Although  the  various  religious  orders 
must  have  greatly  influenced  the  architec* 
ture  of  the  county,  not  only  by  tbeir  own 
stately  and  extensive  buildings,  but  by  tbe 
nrany  ebnrcbes  erected  and  cared  for  by 
them,  tbe  chief  stimulus  in  this  direction 
came  from  the  Minster.  The  great  works  !n 
progress  there  century  after  century,  and  end- 
ing in  the  magnificent  Perpendicular  of  Thores- 
by  and  his  successors,  early  became  as  &- 
mous  and  as  great  objects  of  pride  throngbont 
tbe  county  as  they  still  remain.  The  Minster 
is  indeed  a  bond  of  union  between  tbe  mai^ 
sects  and  parties  scattered  over  tbe  three  Bld- 
ings,  and  whatever  touches  it,  touches  tbe 
heart  of  Yorkshire.  But  this  great  church 
has  so  recently  been  noticed  in  this  Journal^ 
in  connexion  witii  other  English  cathedrals, 
that  we  need  not  dwell  on  it  nere.  Memori* 
aid  of  almost  every  period  of  Yorkshire  his- 
tory may  be  found  within  its  walls,  and  in 
the  records  of  tbe  great  events  wherein  it  has 
played  its  part ;  for  tbere  has  been  no  royal 
visit  to  York,  no  meeting  of  kings  or  assem- 
bly of  Parliament,  to  which  tbe  vast  Minster 
has  not  formed  an  appropriate  background. 
It  was,  as  wo  fully  believe,  from  the  noble 
buildings  in  progress  here  during  the  four- 
teenth century,  that  the  great  impetus  was 
givento  Perpendicular  architecture  which  led 
to  the  erection,  in  southern  England,  of  such 
works  as  the  naves  of  Winchester  and  Canter- 
bury. In  Yorkshire  itself  it  is  interesting  to 
trace  the  Inflnence  of  the  Minster  from  an 
earlier  period.  The  squared  eastern  termi- 
nation and  great  width  of  tbe  choir  were 
characteristics  of  Archbishop  Roger*s  late 
Norman  work,  removed  by  Thoresby.  Tfiey 
are  noticeable  in  many  parish  churches  scat- 
tered throughout  tbe  county  ;  and  tbe  same 
features,  wiSi  aisles  terminating  parallel  wilb 
the  retrochoir,  become  still  more  conspicnoos 
in  such  large  churches  as  were  buflt  alter  the 
completion  of  tbe  Minster  choir  and  presby- 
tery. The  ArchbishOTM  themselves  were  no 
ni^rdly  church  builders.  William  of  M^ 
ton  probably  assisted  to  raise  the  exquisite 
Decorated  church  of  Patrington,  the* Queen' 
of  Holdemess,  as  it  is  called  in  the  district, 
just  as  Hedon  is  the  *  King ; '  and  Archbish- 
op Rothcrham  certainly  built  the  greater 
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paiiof  tb^eKMiliogclMivekintbe  toim  ihwa 
wfaicli  li«  WM  ttamd— *ose,'  fia}%  BaekBitfn,  *of 
80  grefti  beauty  tbsl  it  givet  intei-Ml  er^B  to 
tkenoricy  ««iM>^6f«  of  tbe  town,  witli  the 
taU  biftck  oooetoftlMMMboroogb  IbvgMlor  a 
foNgromd/     These  «iun«fa«^  and  maoy  o^ 
en  thftt  w^  ooald  name,  all  moreor  kM  re* 
fleet  tli»  Mteter.    Soeli,  for  iiMlasce,  it  the 
eaae  witb  the  efaorch  of  tbe  Hoiy  Trinity  at 
H«ll^«-«  baiUtog  remarkable  for  tbe  use  of 
briek  ia    Ha   DeoeMted  cborr^-— an   almert 
QDifiie  ezMnpIe  of  the  eroploymeet  of  that 
natorial  so  earlj  as  tbe  begmeing  of  tbe  foar* 
teentb  eentorj.    Bererlej  Miatter,  and  the 
Charch  of  6t   M^ry,  in  tbe  tame  town  ; 
BrkUin^jtoB,  where  tbe  anpeib  MTe  of  the 
AagnatHNana  "(the  choir  has  perished)  rttU 
servea  aa  tbe  pariah  chareb  ;  and  to  all  a|>- 
pearaaee    Gmsbcffongb,  of  which  only  the 
rains  renaain,  were  and  are  oborcbes  of  the 
same  genoml  deugu.    Ripon  too,  where  the 
Arcbbisbopa  were  as  nneb  at  home  as  at 
Tories  aixi   where    the  Transition  work  of 
Aichbittbop  Roger,  and  the  Earlj  English 
of  tbe  weat  front  are  of  especial  interest,  be- 
loags  to  tbia  class»    Some  of  tbe  Cistercian 
cbw^ea  sbow,  as  might  be  expected,  a  diier^ 
cnt  inflnence.    There  can  be  no  donbt  that 
tbe  plana,  and  probably  the  design  for  tbe 
cbnrebea  of  the    first  Cistercian  houses   in 
Tofksbire,  were  bronght  from  Clair? anx  or 
Citeaox.     Fonntains  especially  bad  a  doable 
open  arcade,  forming  a  sort  of  Galilee  porch 
before  its  west  front,  which  was  not  only  un. 
like  anytbing    in  Yorkshire,  bnt   anything 
with  which  it  can  foirly  be  compared  in  Eng- 
land. 

Chnrcb'  restorers'  have  been  bard  at  work 
ii  Yoricshire.  It  is  not  an  a^eeable  task 
to  cennare  what  in  naost  cases  has  been  the 
resnlt  of  very  ereat  seal  and  liberality  ;  bat 
it  is,  we  fear,  the  troth  thatfow  parts  of  Rag^ 
Isnd  have  aoflbred  more  severely  from  toUl 
sad  omieoessary  destroction  of  those  ancient 
svideneea  which,  ia  effect,  represent  the  hie- 
tory  of  a  building.  Setting  aside  sncb  an  ex- 
treme case  aa  thai  of  tbe  ehaneel  of  Spefforth, 
veeould  name  many  ohnfcbes  whsi«  Nor^ 
man  arches  have  been  made  to  give  pUce  to 
Dscorated  or  Perpeadieolar — ^m^eiy  be> 
csose  one  of  these  latter  was  tbe  prerailiag 
8tylc^-.-or  where  the  plain  old  roof  of  a  viU 
Isge  chureb  has  been  removed,  in  order  that 
the  architect  m%ht  display  bis  skiU  in  de- 
signing one  fiir  more  fitted  for  a  Minsten 
Hi^ty,  Mr.Clilbert  Scott  is  gathering  into 
his  hands  sneh  of  tbe  mere  irop^tai^  ebnvches 
M  me  thonght  to  need  restoration.  He,  at  all 
ovsats,  is  no  destruotive ;  altboogh  we  can* 
not  always  (certainly  not  in  tbe  case  of  the 
yery  early  Decorated  tracery  removed  by  him 
from  the  Early  English  windows  in  the  west 


front  of  Ripon)  snbseribe  to  even  bis  nmova- 
tfona.  In  the  foce  of  so  woch  tiMt  is  dis- 
neaffeentng  to  every  tme  area  apologist,  we  re- 
joiee  in  b^ngable  to  mention  one  Yorkshire 
chfirch,  tbe  restor alien  of  which  appears  to 
OS  almost  a  mod^  ef  tme  <  preservation.' 
This  is  Oatlerick,  a  pkkin  Ferpendionkr 
building,  bnt  ef  nnnsnal  inleres^  from  tbe 
foot  that  the  eontmct  for  bnilding  rt  (in  141 2) 
nsade  between  '  Riebawl  ef  OrMall,  maeon, 
and  Dame  Catherine  of  Bni|^,'  is  still  in  ex- 
istenee,  and  was  edited,  to  the  gratftfieation  ef 
aH  arobiteetnral  stndcwts,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Raine.  Here  there  baa  been  no  removal  of 
old  work,  and  we  are  still  allowed  to  admire 
the  laboom  of  Richard  ef  0««eall,  ratber  than 
those  of  any  modem  intrader.  Of  the  new 
chnrobes  erected  in  Yerkshire  ef  late  years  it 
vronM  be  a  stiH  mete-'plsasanttadE  te  speak. 
AH  SenlsoH  Halef  UfU  al  Halifox,  the  noble 
gift  of  Mr.  Acroyd^  ^Dee  et  Eeclesifl^'  and 
the  ohnrob  of  St.  George  at  Doneaater,  are 
stractnres  en  wbiob  Mr.  SeotI  asay  weU  be 
eententtorset  hie  lepotation*  Mr.  Bnller- 
fleld^  ehoreh  at  Baldersl^  ia  net  less  adnm^ 
able  than  All  Senlsi  eitber  in  ila  mnhiteelnre 
ovasanroof  that  tbe  opea-banded  nMnifi- 
cenee  or  fonner  ages  baa  not  yet  periahed  out 
of  the  land. 

It  does  net  i^ipear  that  the  Refiimnation 
bronobt  with  it  nearly  «o  moob  destmetion 
of  wnrch  Mrdiritectare  aad  omaments  in 
Yorbshire  as  in  some  other  paitaef  the  kinff* 
dom.  Many,  perbqw  OMist,  of  tbe  gresi  did 
fomiiies  rensained  mere  or  tesa  openly  adber- 
enU  of  tbe  'old  raligien.'  Tbls  it  was  tinit 
made  tbe  two  great  inannnetaons — the  *  Pil^ 
grimage  ef  Graoe^'  in  1#M,  and  the  ao^alled 
'Rising  ef  AeNertb'  in  166«,  so  really  for- 
midal^e.  For  tbe  hfst  and  bmsI  mimite  bie- 
tery  of  both  we  monk  refer  our  readers  to  Mr. 
Frend^a  volnmee,  here  of  very  groat  valne. 
Pew  traces  of  eitber '  risiag  *  surnve,  thongb 
we  look  vritb  seme  imlerest  on  the  shield  and 
rebus  (tbe  ask  or  newiQ  ef  Aske  remaining 
on  tbe  tower  ef  Angbtofr  Obnreh,  e»  the 
Derwent,  elese  to  tbe  aneeslral  heme  of  the 
great kaderof  tbe  ♦Pilgrimage ;'  and  te  these 
who  can  remember  anything  at  Doneasler 
bnt  the  'Sb  Lsger,'  tbe  bridge  actem  the 
river  will  aecatt  t£s  faasons  meeting  between 
Aske  and  tbe  Dokeef  Merfolk,  after  whieb 
tbe  iasnmnta  were  disbanded*  Mneb  of  tbe 
existing  house  of  Norton  Cenyers  wns  preba* 
bly  bnilt  by  Riehard  Norton*  tiie  hero  of 
WordsworUi's  'White  Doe,'  and  the  'Pa* 
triarob '  wbo,  witb  his  eight  sons,  was  a  fore* 
moatfijgnreia  the 'Bvingef  the  North.'  His 
portrait^  and  those  of  ntote  than  one  of  bis 
sons,  remain  at  Gmntlev  Hall  (the  Nortons 
are  represented  by  Lend  Gmntiey> ;  and  en 
tbe  top  of  Rylslone  Fall  are  still  tne  remains 
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of  the  square  hunting  tower  wbioih  figureft  in 
Wordswocih^a  po^m.  The  tcaditioo  accepted 
by  Wofdsworthy  and  recorded  in  the  old  ballad 
of  the  '  Eiaing' — Perey'a  fiavonrite  among  all 
the  ballads— of  the  execution  of  Norton  and 
all  his  sons,  is  curiously  untrue.  Only  one 
of  the  sons  was  executed.  Tbe  others,  with 
their  father,  escaped  into  the  Low  Countries. 
Eventa  and  memorial^  orowd  upon  us  as 
we  enter  upon  th«i  period  of  the  Civil  Wai. 
The  long,  presence  of  Charles  hin^ielf  at 
York,  the  great  councils  held  there^  9^  the 
important  State  papers  issued  from  the  press 
which  was  set  qp  in  St.  William's  College, 
close  )Lo  the  Minster,  give  an  ea{>ecial  promi- 
neace  at  this  time  to  the  city ;  and  it  may 
almost  be  said  that  the  war  bej^an  and  ended 
within  the  limits  of  the  county.  The  first 
open  act  of  hostility  wasi  the  refiisal  of  Sir 
John  Hotham  to  admits  the  King  within  the 
walla  of  Hull  (April  23^  1642) ;  and  the  last 
strong  place  i|i  ijnffland  which  held  out  for 
Charles  was  Pontefi:act  .Castle,  where,  after 
the  King's  de^  on  the  scaffold,  his  success 
sor  was  duly  proclaimed  by  the  garriaon, 
which  did  not  capitulate  until  six  months 
later*  The  field  of  Ma|8ton>  only  less  fatal 
than  that  of  Towton,  is,  like  most  battle- 
fields, fiat  and  unpictnresque  enpugh  ;  but  it 
cai^  hardly  be  visijt^  without  interest.  There 
is  atill  the  grqnnd  on  which  the  Marquia  of 
Newcastle  arrived  !  in  his  coach  and  six '  about 
seven  in  the  .evening,  ju9|i  as  (July  2,  ld44) 
the  battle  bcg^.  A  gap  in  the  hedge,  which 
Cromwell  is  said  to  have  made  by  riding 
^rpugh  it,  $tiU  rejouuns,  and  according  to 
local  U;a4ition  can  i^ver  be  filled  up  ;  and 
the  '  Moor  Lane '.may.  still  be  tnuced  tnrough 
which  Faidax's  foot^  aa  they  passed,  were 
picked  off  bv  the  Royalist  mnaheteer^.  Crom- 
well is  the. hero  of  Marstpiu  Tbe  Fairfaxes 
have  their  memorials  in  many  different  parts 
of  Yorkshire.  Nun  Appl^n  Ball  reminds 
ua  of  the  first  loird  who  built  it,  and  still  more 
of  the  third  I/>rd  FairGu^  the  famous  Sir 
Thomas  of.  tbe  civil  wears,  and  the  '  Black 
T<yn  Fair£i9c'  oC  Xorkshira  tcaditiaiu  His 
tomb  remains,  in  the  neighbouring  church  of 
Bilboroagh ;  that  of  his  father  disfigures  the 
fine  Perpendicular  church  of.  Bolton  Percy* 
Dabflon's  portrait  of  Sk  Thomaa  n»j  be  aeen 
atlSillipg  C^etie,  anotber^^nd  a  very  beautiful 
seat  of  ^  F^£a;iM%  who  have  been  aettled 
there  sinee.  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.;  and 
the  aword  of  the-  gceat*  general  is  preserved 
aoiong  Mr.  Fawkei's  treasures  at  Famley. 
Denton,,  ia  ,Whar&d<^^  although  the  house 
is  modem,  ^  boasts  ii$el^'  as  Drayton  might 
record  U^  aa  baling  be^n  the  birthplace  of 
the  two  variiameiltary,  generals,  and  of  Ed- 
ward Fajirfajs^  the.  'tnMMlator  of  Tasso.  .  On 
the  other  side,  besides  relics  of  Sir  Henry 


Slingsby  at  Bed  House,  on  the  Oua6,  inciod- 
ing  U)e  mutilated  effigy  of  a  hoj^  that  woe 
the  plate  on  Acombe  Moor  10  163^,  wh^ 
Charles  himself  was  present,  and  his  tomb  at 
Knaresborongh — besides  fragments  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wandesford's  hall  ajb  Kirkliag- 
ton,  and  the  tombs  and  '  love-locked '  por- 
traits of  many  a  trae-heart|dd  cavalier^  there 
is  one  great  memory  that  overshadows  all  tbe 
rest  To  stand  before  Yandyck'a  tnarvelloBs 
portrait  of  Lord  Strafford  and  bia  aecretarj, 
m  the  library  at  Wentworth  Woodhoose,  is 
literally  to  be  carried  back  for  tbe  time  into 
the  heart  of  the  seventeenth  century.  There, 
hardly  less  impressive  than  in  life,  are  *  those 
commanding  qualities  of  soul' — we  are  qnot- 
ing  the  words  of  Hallam — ^  which,  impressed 
upon  his  dark  and  stem  countenance,  struck 
bis  contemporaries  with  mingled  awe  and 
hate.*  *  There  are  other  true  *•  preeentataons' 
of  Strafford  from  the  hand  of  Vandyck,  but 
none  so  remarkable  as  this.  Tbe  old  boose 
at  Wentworth,  in  which  Lord  Strafford  greatly 
delighted,  has  indeed  been  pulled  down ;  bnt 
the  whole  place  speaks  of  him ;  and  in  the 
adjoining  cunrch  is  his  monument^  *  a  little 
mural  cabinet '  with  a  small  kneeling  figure. 
It  was  only  twelve  months  before  bis  deaUi 
that  Wentworth  became  Earl  of  Strafford, 
taking  his  title  from  the  Wapentake,  which 
in  its  turn  is  named  from  the  ^  streetford,* 
the  *  ford'  of  the  Roman  *  street,'  that  crosses 
the  Don,  near  Coningsborouffh. 

After  the  Restoration,  Yorkdiire  ceases  for 
a  time  to  occupy  so  conspicuous  a  place  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  In  the  century 
between  ICoO  and  1750  no  great  public  event 
was  connected  with  her, — onleas  we  except 
the  rising  of  the  '45,  when  Archbiahop  Her- 
ring made  such  vigorous  efibrts  to  procure 
men  and  money  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  to  put  a  strong  check  on  the  many 
Jacobites  throughout  Uie  country,  and,  in 
effect,  to  divert  the  march  ojt  Charles  Ed- 
ward's army*  But  throughout  this  period  a 
steady,  though  as  compared  with  later  yean 
^  slow,  progess  was  making  in  the  develop* 
roent  of  those  natural  resources  and  manu* 
£sctures  which  form  one  of  the  chief  glories 
of  Doodern  Yorkshire,  and  with  whicm  her 
name  is  now  connected  throughout  the  cit'ii* 
ized  .  woild.  The  results  of  this  develop* 
meut, — the  rise  and  vast  increase  of  the 
mauu&cturing  towns,  the  blackened  streanii 
and  watercourses,  with  the  tall  chimoey^ 
that  everywhere  rise  betide  theo^  tbe  swarm- 
ing population,  and  the.  network.of  railvaj^ 
that  eytetida  itself  in  all  diiieclion8,'«HOarkthf 
great  distinction  between  old  Yoikahire  aad 
new.    But  the  history  of  the  county  is  not 
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less    TepreseDtod  in  the    enormoiM   smoke- 
shnradcd  hiv«   of   Leedia,   Bradford,    and 
Sfacffiekl  tiian  in  her  Nonnan  castles  or  her 
battle  fields ;  and  the  most  rapid  sketch  ot 
th«t    history  would   be    Imperfect  without 
something  he^ond  a  mere  reference  to  them. 
Yoric^ire  past  and  present  are  indeed  sharply 
contrasted;  yet  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  iDingted  is  one  of  the  most  striking  char- 
acteristics of  the  county.    *  In  no  other  part 
of  Sn^and/  writes  Mr.  Qaskell,  *aro  the 
centnnes  brought  into  such  close,  strange  eon- 
tact* — ^witness    the    position    of  Cistercian 
Kirkstall,  within  hearing  of  the  hammers, 
and  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  Leeds ;  wit- 
ness, indeed,  the  entire  valleys  of  the  Aire 
and  the  Calder,  throughout  which  many  a 
manor  house  and  my  village  church,  rich  in 
xneinorfals  of  ancient  days,    rises    with    a 
strange  and  almost  pathetic  contrast  in  the 
midat  of  enormous  factories  and  long  streets  of 
gloomy  oottages.     Modem  Yorkshire,  in  her 
rnpkl  progress,  has  by  no  means  destroyed 
alt    traces  of  the  past,  though  she  has  so 
greatly  overshadowed   them ;   and,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  those  great  works  and  manu- 
factures which  have  raised  the  county  to  her 
present  position  have  their, roots  far  back  in 
the  middle  ages.     Middiesborodgh  and  Sal- 
taire  are  legitimate  developments  from  the 
iron  forges  and  cloth-works  with  which  the 
Yorkshire  Oisterolans  greatly  busied  them- 
selves,  if,  indeed,  they  were  not  the  first  to 
introduce  the  latter. 

The  eminence  of  Yorkshire  as  one  of  the 
great  centres  of  the  world's  manufactures,  is 
due  to  three  distinct  causes :  first,  to  what 
Fuller  calls  the  ^natural  commodities  *  of  the 
dietrict,— the  abundance  of  iron  and  coal, 
which  may  be  worked  with  comparative 
ease ;  next,  to  the  peculiar  formation  of  much 
of  the  country,  its  mountain  character  afford- 
ing *  water  privileges '  on  a  very  wide  scale ; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  to  the  character  of 
the  inhabitants — *  sicath-hounds  in  pursuit  of 
money,'  industrious,  active,  and  intelligent, 
even  beyond  the  average  of  Englishmen. 
The  peculiar  advantages  of  the  West  Riding 
in  these  respects  were  noticed  by  De  Foe 
during  his  residence  in  Halifax  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  long  before  the 
present  system  of  steam  and  factories  had 
developed  their  real  importance.  Mr.  James, 
whose  excellent  *  History  of  the  Worsted 
Manufacture*  was  published  in  1857,  asserts 
that 

*  The  south-weet  portion  of  Yorkshire  po«h 
seaaes  beyond  all  rivahy  more  natural  adv^m^ 
tagea  as  a  manufacturing  district  than  any  other 
in. the  kingdom,  having  in  abundance^  and  of 
the  best  quality,  those  three  grand  requisites — 
water,  coal,  ^and^Xironstone.     Intersected   by 


small  vaDeys,  it  abounds  in  riUs,  brooks,  and 
rivers,  •xodlenth'  acb^sited  either  for  the 
werkiBg  of  mam  by  wmter^power,  or  fbr 
the  use  of  ti»  ''groat  veo  aervaat  of  na- 
tionsy"  thesteam-^D^jna.  ..  ,  .Addtatkeaa 
essaDtials,  that  tbe  overs  could  easi]|y  be  made 
navigable,  and  canals  formed  for  the  transit  of 
goods — that  the  district  is  central,  and  what  is 
of  paramount  importance,  that  the  people  are 
industrious  send  persevering,  of  indomitable 
energy  of  diaraoter,  deUghmg  in  business, 
neither  Bhnuaing  labour  tier  fearing  diftcuities 
in  the  pnmecaHonot  their  entecpifes,  and  one 
may  comprehend  how  the  0iaau£M)tui»— [Mr. 
James  is  speaking  espeoially  of  the  woiated 
trade,  but  his  description  is  applicable  to  all  the 
manufactures  of  the  "West  Riding] — ^has  ob- 
tained in  eudi  a  spot,  among  such  a  people,  a 
mighty  growth,  and  become  one  of  tne  won- 
ders of  this  progressive  age.' 

Of  the  *  natural  commodftfcs*  on  which 
this  •persefering*  people  bad  to  bring  their 
energies  to  bear,  by  fkr  the  most  important 
are  iron  and  coal.  Jet  and  alum,  found  in 
the  lias  fbrmationson  the  north'^astem  coast, 
are  also  tpedalties  of  Yorkshire,  llie  jet  of 
Whitby  is  well  known  alt  over  England,  and 
was  wrought,  aa  the  contents  of  the  ^  hones ' 
show  us,  many  ages,  jyeAaps  thousands  of 
years,  before  the  Roman  invasion.  The  alum- 
works,  to  be  seen  at  Sandsend  and  ehewhere, 
are  curious  and  interesting ;  and  the  story  of 
Sir  Thomas  Chaloncr,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabetb,  was  the  first  to  discover  alum  in 
England,  and  to  work  It,  has — ^thanks  to  his 
excommunication  by  the  Pope  fbr  his  smug- 
gling of  Italians  from  Papal  alum-works — a 
da|^  of  not  unpleasant  romance.  But  these 
are  comparatively  trifihig  matter?,  and  their 
production  is  entirely  confined  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  cotlnty.  The  great  York- 
shire coal-field,  which  contains  many  courses 
of  Ironstone,  extends  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bradford  and  Leeds  southward  on 
one  side  into  Derby^ire,  by  Huddersfield, 
Peniston,  and  Sheffield ;  and' on  the  other,  in- 
to the  same  county  by  Pontefraet,  and  along 
a  line  drawn  a  little  west  of  Doncaster.  This 
great  district  is,  however,  only  a  portion  of  a 
much  larger  coal-field,  covering  an  area  of 
760  square  miles,  and  comprising  parts  of 
the  shires  of  Nottingham  and  Derby.  The 
entire  field  supports  541  coffftjries,  and  pro- 
duces annually  12,562,882  tons  of  coal.  The 
Yorkshire,  which  is  much  the  largest  and 
righest,  portion  of  the  field,  contains  about 
847  collieries,  producing  annually  8,875,440 
tons. 

The  treasures  of  this  great  coal-field  have 
been  the  strong,  sure  foundation  on  which 
YoAsWre  has  raised  the  towering  fabric  of 
her  present  prosperity.  Since  the  great 
odKeriea  have  been  lai^ly  woyAed-^-a&d  this 
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has  only  been  from  about  tbe  middle  of  tiie 
last  ceDtnry — Uie  wealth  irhkh  the  exporia- 
tioD  of  coal  bat  bnraght  mto  the  eotttttry 
has  been  etioniioiis.  But  this  has  been  the 
teftit  ef  msBy  advantages.  The  connes  of 
ironstone  which  abound  in  the  conUfield — 
*  black-bund  *  and  *  clajr-band '  ironstones,  as 
they  are  called,  oocnrnng  in  thin  lajers,  as* 
sociated  with  coal  seams,  shales^  ckiTs,  and 
saadatooes— cottld  onij  have  bae»  worked  to 
their  present  mat  extent,  aad  with  the  vast 
resalts  which  bate  resvHed  fh>m  the  working 
of  them  during  the  present  centnry,  by  the 
help  of  the  co2  itseW,  in  the  midst  of  which 
{hey  are  found.  BoSn^  the  invention  of 
railways,  it  was  of  great  oonseqoence  that  the 
means  of  smoltiQg  lrol^  if  tho  wodcs  were  to 
be  of  real  importanoe,  sheoki  be  doae  at 
hand.  The  Sassex  iron  forges  consumed 
much  of  the  old  forests — *  the  dauffhters  of 
the  weald,*  as  they  are  called  by  Drayton. 
In  South  Yorkshire  iron  and  eosl  oceor  to- 

Sther ;  and  the  »ew  iron-Md,  that  of  tiie 
iddlcsboroo^^  and  Cleveland  district^  has 
only  been  discovered  for  all  practical  par- 
poses  since  tailways  and  steanHengines  have 
done  their  best  to  aonihilato  space  and  time. 
Accordingly,  it  is  fbofid  that  the  ironstones 
of  the  coal  measures  have  been  worked  from 
a  very  early  period.  The  Romans  certainly 
discovered  their  valae  and  smelted  them'; 
and  long  afterwards,  the  monks  of  Eirkstall 
and  of  Rievaulx  had  their  forges,  which,  as 
is  proved  if  existing  renaains,  were  seldom 
allowed  to  be  idle.  Sheffield  was,  however, 
the  centve  of  the  old  Yorkshire  iron  trade. 
Hallamshire  aboaads  in  coal  and  iron ;  and 
the  five  streama  whidi  meet  i^  SbeffieM,  the 
Don  and  the  Sheai(  the  Porter,  the  Loiley, 
and  the  Rivelin,  were  turned  io  good  aeeonat 
long  before  their  banks  were  erovdedt  as  they 
now  are,  with  wbeek,  tiMiainmM%  and 
grinding  mills.  It  is  possible  1k$i  iron  was 
worked  here  in  very  pnmltive  days ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  rnde  knivoi,  ^whittles,'  or 
^thwytelsi'  made  at  Sheffidd,  tlie  prototype 
of  the  American  bowie-knife,  were  famous  all 
over  England  in  Gha«ieer's  time. 

*  A  Sheffield  thwy td  bare  he  in  his  hose,* 

we  are  told  of  the  Eoreater  in  the  '  Utki  of 
Law^s  Tale ;  '•  and  they  maintainiBd  tbeir  re- 
putation until  the  days  of  Eliaaheth,  when 
the  Barl  of  Shiewabnry  {UU)  preaei^od  a 
ease  of  ^Hatkmshire  whittles^to  Lord  B«r- 
leigh.  At  this  time,  certain  of  the  Dntch  16- 
fugeesr- 

*  They  whom  the  rod  of  Ahra  bruised  * — 

skilled  in  working  iion  and  steel,  toeik  refuge 
in  Sheffield,  and,  as  they  did  in  other  parti 
of  Kwgland,  anoh  improved  the  local 


facture.  Bat  it  was  not  until  die  Inat  o^tnry 
that  Sh^ttld  beffan  to  mdro  mmj  Tery  mark- 
ed progress  in  skill  of  woricnaMafaip  aad  in 
enterpnae ;  and  it  is  sinee  the  jemr  IWOttst 
the  t^vn  has  riaen  to  its  preaent  ^vorld^wide 
importance,  an  importance  wfaick,  it  wonld  al- 
naoat  seem,  is  trembling  in  tke  balaace  from 
the  suicidal  resolutions  of  its  own  w<»kBieiL 
The  population  of  Sheffield  in  ISai  was 
44,75$.  In  1861  it  was  185,157.  It  ii 
steadily  increasing;  but  neither  nmniben,  en- 
terprise, and  skill  of  mMterB,  nor  mat  ad- 
vantages of  site,  will'  weigh  in  the  long  ma 
against  the  mischief  of  strikeSi  suid  the  te^ 
rorisra  of  trades'  unions. 

Sheffield,  like  Leeds  and  HlUifiu^  beloBm 
to  a  dass  of  Yorkshire  tewn^  which,  nkhoi^ 
they  have  onl;^  attained  their  preaent  sbm^ 
shrouded  dignity  within  the  eziating  eentmy, 
are  nevertheless  of  considetaUe  antiqoi^  as 
manuiactoriog  centres.    We  ^all  havemor^ 
to  say  of  t^m  presently.     Memwhile  we 
must  not  leave  the  more  aneient  iron-field  of 
the  county  without  a  glance  at  auefa  worb 
as  those  at  Bowling  and  Low  Moor:  the  &ai 
in  the  inuaediate  neighbonrhood,  the  second 
within  a  ten  minutes'  railway  jenmey  of 
Bradford.     Both  are  of  great  importanee; 
but  the  Low  Moor  Ironwoika  aie  scarctlj 
exceeded  in  extent  by  any  in  £ci|^d.  They 
were  established  in  1796;  and  it  has  been 
computed  that  the  accmnidatioD  of  dnden 
and  calcined  shale,  which  oveiapreads  the 
face  of  the  country  for  some  diatanee  fonad 
the  works  themselves,  very  nearly  rivals  in 
cubic  bulk  the  mass  of  the  Pyvainids.    All 
the  wonders  of  %  great  iron  fisctw^y— tli« 
ffreat  smelting  furnaces,  the  refineries,  the 
beating  and  rolling  of  the  red-hot  metal,  t^ 
enormous  Nasmyth's  hanMsersi  and  the  shears 
for  cutting  plates  and  bars,  'opening  ft^d 
shutting  like  the  jaws  of  a  huge  animal ' — WJ 
here  be  seen  in  perfection.    The  refineries 
especially,  in  which  the  cold-blast  is  ifi  M^ 
operation,  produce  an    hnpreesion  on  the 
visitor  which  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  kt- 
gotten.      The   air-blast  is  drivea    by   two 
powerful  steam^ngines   through  the  mam 
furnaces  with  an  effect  which  may  well  ^ 
called  awful.     'I  have  listened,'  says  Sir 
George  Head,  *  to  a  storm  on  the  Atlanti<v  I 
h&ve  stood  on  the  Table  Bock  at  Niagara; 
yet  never  did  I  hear  a  sound  in  Natare  ea««l 
to  this — so  terrific,  or  of  so  atanning  •  «■• 
Iron  plates,  bara,  and  railway  tires,  ■*■*/{_ 
over  the  world,  are  the  principal  manonC" 
tures  here ;  but  guns  arc  also  made,  and,  w- 
deed,  all  the  larger  pieces  of  roachinerv.  bo^ 
Moor  is  probably  the   best   esUbfebment 
which  a  stranger  couM  vidt  who  desired  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  nature  xnd  T^ 
sources  of  the  West  Biding  iron-fiel<)*    ^ 
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need  liArdly  be  Baid  that  it  is  by  do  means 
the  only  one.  Iron  and  steel  worn,  of  ffreat 
extent  and  of  the  most  varied  character^  nave 
been  established  of  late  years  in  different 
parts  of  the  district,  chienj  in  and  around 
Leeds.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  although 
Leeds  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  woollen 
district,  and  still  maintains  its  position,  its 
mannfactories  of  iron  and  of  flax  now  quite 
eqaal  its  cloth  factories  in  numbers  and  im- 
portance. 

No  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  ex- 
tent and  importance  of  the  South  Yorkshire 
Ironworks,  and  with  the  enormous  develop- 
ment which  they,  in  common  with   other 
mannfactories,  have  received  in  the  course  of 
the  present  century.    But  in  actual  interest, 
and  in  vastness  of  fbture  prospect,  they  are 
far  exceeded  by  the  works  in  progress  in 
what   is  called  the  *New  Yorkshire  Iron- 
field  ;•  the  discovery  of  which  in  the  year 
1850  must  probably  be  regarded  as  the  most 
enormous  addition  of  recent  times  to  the  re- 
soarcea  of  this  country.     This  new  iron  dis- 
trict, extending  over  a  great  part  of  the  Cleve- 
land Hills,  forms  only  a  portion,  though  by 
far  the  most  important  portion,  of  the  so- 
called   •New  Iron-fields  of  England,'  which 
occupy  a  broad  belt  of  country  from  Lyme 
Regis  on  the  English  Channel  to  Saltburn  on 
the  German  Ocean,    This  belt  is  composed 
of  the  npper  members  of  the  lias,  and  the 
lower  members  of  the  oolite  scries,  the  iron- 
stones occurring  in  these  formations  in  two 
distinct  positions.    There  is  no  doubt  that, 
like   the  ironstones  of  the  coal  measures, 
these  of  Cleveland  had  been  known  and  oc- 
casionally worked  in  very  ancient  times ;  and 
attempts  had  been  more  than  once  made  dur- 
ing the  present  century  to  bring  them  aeain 
into  notice.    But  nothing  was  done  nntil  in 
1850  Mr.  Vangfaan  himself  made  the  discov- 
ery of  a  vast  seam  of  iroortone  lying  in  the 
north*west  side  of  fist<m  Moor,  an  oolitic  hill 
overiooking  the  estuary  of  the  Tees.     He 
convinced  himself  of  its  exoellence,  made  ar- 
rangements for  working  i1^  and  established 
his  bead-quarters  at  Middlesborough,  where  a 
small  town  and  port  had  risen  into  existence 
since  1829,  under  the  influence  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Bail- 
way.    In  1829  the  only  house  on  the  rate 
of  Middlesborough  was  a  smatt  Isrm,  whidi 
retained  some  portions  of  a  cell  attached  to 
Whitby  Abbey,  founded  by  Robert  de  Bros 
in  the  twelfth  century.    Since  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Bolckow  and  Vaughan  were  estab- 
lished here  in  1850,  Middlesborough  bis  b^ 
come  an  enormons  town,  with  «  popolatioii 
(in  1 861)  of  24,000,  still  wereasiBg  fd  thefate 
of  1,000  a  year ;  more  rapklly  no  doubi  than 
that  of  any  other  place  in  the  world.    Many 


iron-works  have  sprung  up  besides  those^  of 
Messrs*  Yaughan*  Branca  riulways  bring 
the  stone  here  for  smelting  from  all  the 
neighbouring  quarries ;  and  the  dense  cloud 
of  smoke  that  hangs  over  the  place  serves  as 
a  landmark  not  onl  v  not  onlr  from  the  high 

ground  of  Yorkshire,  but  from  the  hills  of 
le  '  Bishopric,*  and  even  from  sonne  Darts  of 
Westmorland.  But  Middlesborough,  the 
'  youngest  child  of  England's  enterprise,'  as 
it  has  been  called  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  is  cer- 
tainly neither  the  pleasantest  nor  the  most 
comely.  Scarcely  a  blade  of  grass,  and  not 
a. single  tree,  relieve  the  dreariness  of  its 
streets  of  small  houses  darkened  by  perpetu* 
al  smoke,  which,  as  the  wind  sways  it,  i^- 
fords  at  rare  intervals  glimpses  of  distant  hiUa 
or  of  the  Tees,  serving  only  to  make  the  ]pris- 
on  of  the  town  more  gloomy*  The  various 
processes  of  working  iron  are  of  coarse  to  be 
seen  here  in  perfection ;  but,  as  in  all  such 
places,  the  imagination  must  do  more  than 
the  eve  for  the  visitor  to  Middlesboroqgb. 
The  iron  of  the  whole  Cleveland  district— 
which  contained  in  18G5,  105  furnaces  in 
blast,  smelting  very  nearly  one  million  tons 
of  pis-iron  annually — is  neariy  all  exported 
from  Middlesborough.  After  Mr.  Yanghan^s 
discovery  it  was  soon  found  that  many  other 
parts  of  the  hills  were  rich  in  metal.  Mines 
and  furnaces  were  entablished  in  Rhosdale, 
at  Grosmont  near  Whitby,  and  elsewhere ; 
and  not  a  year  passes  without  the  opening  of 
new  veins  and  the  rising  of  new  SDsoke-clouds 
amid  the  lovely  dales  of  North-Westera 
Yorkshire.  The  iron  which  eventually  finds 
its  way  to  Middlesborough,  is  sent  thence  to 
every  part  of  the  world.  Its  (quality  is,  says 
Mr.  Hull, 

'  conlbssedly  mferior  to  that  derired  from  the 
coal  ineasores,  stiB  mors  to  that  fttmi  the 
hamatitta  of  iFlverslone a&d  Fnmess,*  but  §6it 
oidinary  pstpotea,  and  lot  nuGskw  wkh  tke 
finer  classes,  it  is  of  gieat  valna.  it  is,  noie- 
over,  supplying  the  enormous  demand  of  the 
present  generation ;  and,  looking  to  the  future, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Middlesbo- 
rough district  is  destined  to  have  no  rivsl  in 
any  part  of  the  worid.'  ♦ 

Middiesboroogfa  is,  beyond  all  doabt^  oae 
of  the  most  lemarkaUe  new  ^mwiha'  in 
Bogknd;  but  ratamkig  to Iba  W«it Biding 
w^  enooMiler  a  eoncUtioo  of  thiaga— i-a  ttmdy 
waieaM  of  popaktion^  and  a  aol  ksa  steadily 
a^vaaring  change  of  TiUagea  iato  great 
lowaa— wUch  ia  even  noce  noteworthy. 
For  here  it  ia  not  the  '  natural  oomraodity  ^ 
of  the  dirtriet  which  is  the  main  oaase  of  its 

.1    ,  -  ■  -  ■  ■ ■  ■ 

«*  'The  Hew  Imo,  FmMs  of  fi^ilaad,'  by  Mr. 
Edward  HuU,  F,aS.,  in  the  'Quarte^T  ^uroal  of 
Sdencei'  for  July,  1866. 
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importance,  tbotiffh  of  course  its  natnral  ad- 
vftntages  have  largely  helped.  It  Is  the 
onormons  development  during  the  last  sixty 
years  of  manufactures,  some  of  which  had 
Deen  planted  in  the  country  for  wiany  centu- 
ries, that  has  brought  about  the  singular 
spectacle  to  be  witnessed  by  the  traveller 
through  the  valleys  of  the  Aire  and  the 
Calder,and  over  the  network  of  railways  that 
unite  them.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  the 
whole  country  forms  one  continuous  viflago, 
where,  indeed,  the  groups  of  tall  chimneys 
are  denser  at  intervals,  but  whore  they  are 
always  'so  near  together  as  to  leave  little 
play  or  space  for  the  free  air  and  open  fields 
of  the  true  country.  Throughout  this  dis- 
trict towns  may  be  seen  in  every  stage  of 
growth.  He  *  germ '  is  in  most  instances  a 
Victory,  witii  its  dependencies,  built  at  the 
ancle  where  a  tributary  stream  enters  the 
mam  river.  Sometimes  these  occur  singlv. 
Sometimes  a  group  of  fectories  is  found  m 
such  a  position.  There  may  be  seen  in- 
stances in  which  houses  have  spread  up  and 
down  the  principal  valley,  joining  two  or 
mote  groups  of  factories ;  and  then  again, 
as  at  ^werby  Bridge,  placed  at  the  junction 
of  the  Vsfle  of  Ripponden  with  that  of  the 
Cafder,  the  town  shows  itself  as  fully  formed, 
with  new  church  and  town-hall  rising  in  the 
midst  of  wharfs,  mills,  and  houses.  Towns 
$uch  as  these  are  entirely  new  creations.  Of 
the^  older  towns  there  are  two  very  distinct 
classes.  Those  which  like  Leeds  and  Shef- 
field have  been  centres  of  commerce  from 
the  time  when  the  manufactures  which  still 
specially  belong  to  them  were  first  intro- 
duced; and  those  which  like  Bradford,  Hali- 
fax, Huddersfield,  Bamsley,  and  matiy  others, 
have,  since  the  beginning  of  the  c«ntury,  lefb 
th^ir.  former  ^  low  estate,'  to  rise  into  the 
viist  and  bosy  hives  of  populatioB  whieh 
tkey  At  proaent  ara.  Of  the  manuiaotarvft 
represented  in  them  it  would  be  impos^ble 
here  to  give  the  very  briefest  list.  But  as 
Lancashire  is  the  centre  of  the  cotton  trade, 
so  Yorkshire  is  in  England  the  centre  of  that 
in  woollens  and  worsteds.  These  are  the 
manufactures  which,  in  fact,  created  the  im- 
poftance  of  the  West  Riding,  and  which  are 
ilill  the  mftbi  seurcet  of  its  wealth. 

WooHenfabriba  ware  HMBufiictiinBd  in  this 
ielaod  kmg  before  the  Roman  period.  Bat 
tlM  fin^  great  ^clothiers'  in  Etgiand  wete 
oertain  F^mings,  settled  by  the  CeoqiMitMr 
and  by  Henry  L  in  different  parts  ef  the 
cenntry,  and  chiefly  in  Pembrokeshire. 
Thiir  tMde  was  largely  inereased  by  Ed- 
ward III,,  and  soon  spread  extensively 
tkrooghoot  the  southern  and  western  conn- 
tiet.  Thflmce  it  was  carried  northward; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  it  had  be- 


come of  some  importance  in  Yorkshire,  es- 
pecially hi  Wakeneld,  Leeds,  and  Hali&x. 
As  yet,  however,  only  the  coarser  kinds  of 
cloth  were  made  in  ue  North  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centory 
that  any  great  stimulus  was  given  to  the 
manufacture,  or  that  that  of  worsted  was  in- 
troduced at  alU  (Cloth  or  woollens,  it  may 
here  be  said,  are  made  from  short  wool ; 
worsteds — the  name  is  no  doubt  derived 
from  the  town  of  Worsted  in  Norfolk,  like 

*  cambric*  from  Cambrai — from  long  wool) 
Halifax  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  ear- 
liest centres  of  the  cloth  trade,  and  its  famous 
gibbet  was  first  erected  in  1541,  for  the  es- 
pecial punishment  of  such  offenders  as  stole 
the  cloth  hung  to  dry  on  *  tenters,'  and  often 
left  unprotect^  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 
The  last  execution  took  place  here  in  1650, 
after  which  year  criminals  were  left  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice.  Cloth  was  still 
extensively  made  in  the  district ;  but  when 
De  Foe  wrote  his  *  Tour  in  Great  Britain,' 
about  the  year  1714,  Leeds  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood had  become  far  more  important 
He  describes  all  this  country  as  *  a  noble 
scene  of  industry  and  application,  wbich 
joined  to  the  market  at  Leeds,  where  it 
chiefly  centres,  is  such  a  surprising  thing, 
that  ^ey  who  have  pretended  ta  give  an  ac- 
count of  Yorkshire,  and  have  left  this  out, 
are  inexcusable,  many  travellers  and  centle- 
mon  having  come  over  from  Hamburgh,  nay, 
even  from  Leipsick  in  Saxony,  on  purpose  to 
see  it.'  That  the  trade  had  not  diminished 
about  Halifax,  however,  is  clear,  from  a  de- 
scription in  another  part  of  De  Foe's  tour; 
and  it  must  bo  remembered  that  De  Foe  a 
residence  at  Halifax  gives  especial  authority 
to  his  words  : — 

« The  nearer  we  came  to  Halifax/  he  says, 

*  we  found  the  houaes  thicker,  and  the  villagca 
greater  in  every  bottom,  and  not  only  so,  but 
S^e  sides  of  the  hilla,  which  were  very  steep 
every  way,  were  spread  with  houses,  hi 
short,  we  found  the  country  one  continued  vil- 
lage, hardly  a  house  standing  out  of  sneaking 
distance  mm  another ;  and  we  could  see  at 
every  house  a  tenter,  and  on  ahnost  ^^^''7  ^fj" 
ter  a  piece  of  doth,  or  kersie,  or  shaHoon,  wnicn 
are  the  three  articles  of  this  country's  labom-. 
These,  by  their  whiteness  reflecting  te  brigW 
raya  of  the  sun  that  played  upon  them  fbrmcd 
I  thought  the  most  agreeable  sight  I  ^^^^: 
....  Thouffh  we  met  few  people  ^^^^^^ 
doors,  yel  withm  we  saw  the  houses  v^^ 
lusty  fellows,  some  at  the  dye-fet,  some  at  tiie 
loom,  others  dressing  the  cloths;  the  women 
and  children  carding  and  spinning;  all  employed 
from  th#  youngest  to  the  oldest;  scarce  tor 
thing  above  four  years  oW  but  its  hands  were 
Bufficietit  for  ita  own  support* 

The  mention  of  *  shalloon '  proves  that  tbe 
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wonted  manafactnrc,  now  the  great  staple  of 
all  tbfs  district,  ba({  been  hitr^aced  before 
De  Foe  wrote.  Halifax  was  at  first  the  great 
wonted  ♦mart'  of  Yorkshire;  and  in  1779 
was  erected  its  large  'Piece  Hall,*  a  quadran- 
gle endoein^  315  shops  for  merchants  and 
clothiers,  who  met  here  eyery  Saturday  to 
display  and  sell  their  goods.  Bnt  on  the  rise 
of  tke  Factory  system  and  the  introduction  of 
maofainery  (both  dating  from  the  end  of  the 
centory),  Halifax  failed  to  perceive  the  vast  im- 
portance of  the  impending  chan^.  Bradford, 
oa  the  other  hand,  adopted  boUi  freely,'  and 
roae  so  rapidly  in  consequence  that  it  speedily 
became,  and  has  eVer  since  remained,  the 
•  capital '  of  the  worsted  district 

Before  the  rise  of  factories,  and  before  the 
fint  spinning  machines,  used  originally  for 
aptiining  cotton,  were  applied  to  spinning 
wool,  the  manner  in  which  the  manufacture 
was  carried  on  was  not  a  little  primitive  and 
laborious.  The  wool  was  spun  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  Craven,  and 
in  the  dales  between  Skipton  and  Richmond. 

'  The  West  Riding  worsted  manufacturer,* 
saya  Mr.  James,  *  had  not  only  to  visit  the  vil- 
lages in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Hali- 
fax,  Bradford,  &c.,  but  used  periodically  to  tra- 
yerse  the  romantic  hills  and  dales  of  Craven.  Here 
at  each  village  he  had  his  agents,  who  received 
the  woolj  distributed  it  among  the  peasantry, 
and  received  it  back  as  varn.  The  machine 
employed  was  still  the  old  one-thread  wheel, 
and  in  summer  weather,  on  many  a  village- 
green  or  hfll-eide,  might  be  seen  the  house wiyes 
plying  their  busy  tr^e,  and  furnishing  to  the 
poet  the  vision  of  "  Contentment  spinning  at 
his  cottage  door."  Retumiufi^  in  safety  with 
his  yarn,  the  manufacturer  had  now  to  seek  out 
his  weavers,  who  ultimately  delivered  to  him 
hia  camblets,  or  russels,  or  serges,  or  tammies, 
or  calimancoes  (such  were  tben  the  names  or 
ike  laadh^  fiibrics),  ready  for  sale  to  the  mer- 
<diaiit^  or  delivery  to  the  dyer.'"^ 

The  finished  fabrics  were  brought  by  the 
merchants  to  the  open  street  markets  or  to 
the  '  Piece  Halls,'  built  at  Leeds  and  else- 
where toward  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
The  cloth  market  at  Leeds  was  first  held  on 
the  bridge  which  crosses  the  Aire — the  vari- 
ous *  pieces  *  being  hung^over  the  parapet. 
•The  refreshment,*  says  I)e  Foe, 'given  the 
clothiers  by  the  innkeepers,  being  a  pot  of 
ale,  a  noggm  of  porrage,  and  a  trencher  of 
broiled  or  roast  beef,  for  two-pence,  is  called 
the  hrigg-ihot  to  this  day.'  Little  cloth  is  now 
exposed  in  any  of  the  Piece  Halls;  and  the 
development  of  the  factory  system  has  of 
course  entirely  changed  the  methods  of  pro- 
duction. The  first  factory  in  which  the  differ- 
ent processes  of  the  woollen  roann&cture  were 

« *  History  oftiM  Worsttd  Maimfticture.' 
VOL,    cxxy.  L — ^20 


brought  together  in  one  building  is  thus  de- 
scrib^  in  Dyer^s  poem  of  *The  Fleece, 
published  in  1757  : — 

*  Behoki  in  Gaidar's  vale,  where  wide  around 
Unaumbered  yiUas  creep  the  ahrubby  biUa, 

JL  spacious  dome  for  this  fair  purpose  rise. 
Hign  o*er  the  open  gates,  with  gracious  air 
Eliza's  image  stands.    By  gentle  steps 
Upraised,  from  room  to  room  we  slowly  walk, 
And  view  with  wonder  and  with  silent  ioy 
The  sprightly  acene ;  where  many  of  busy  hand , 
Wbera  spoles,  cards,  wheels,  aiui  looms,  with 

motion  qmiok 
And  ever-munaurixii^  sound,  the  unwoated 

sense 
Wrap  in  surprise ' 

It  would  be  curious  enough,  had  we  the 
power  to  do  00,  to  compare  this  *  spacious 
dome  *  (which  seems  to  have  been  built  in 

*  Great  Hiza's'  days  for  a  parish  workhouse), 
with  all  ita  contents  and  processes,  with  such 
a  manufacturing  pakce  as  that  of  Saltaire. 
The  contrast,  and  the  extent  of  development, 
would  appear  quite  as  great  as  between  the 
Bradford  of  1801,  with  its  population  of 
18,264,  and  the  Bradford  of  18(51,  with  a 
population  of  100,218.  Perhaps  no  town  in 
Kngland — always  cicepting  Middlesborougb 
— has  increased  more  rapidy  since  the  be- 
rinning  of  the  century.  It  is  entirely  Indebtea 
for  its  rise,  and  for  its  long  streets  of  stately 
warehouses,  to  its  early  adoption  of  factories, 
steam-engmes,  and  machbery.  In  1800 
there  were  only  three  ikctories  at  Bradford. 
There  are  now  at  least  200 ;  and  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  that 
great  establishment  of  Saltaire,  which  must 
be  looked  upon  as  the  very  type  and  concen- 
tration of  all  that  modern  resource  and  in- 
gennity  has  been  able  to  coatriboie  toward 
the  perfection  of  machinery  and  the  beat 
arrangement  of  building. 

8altaiTe — ^manufkctory,  town,  and  ofauTCb^- 
kas  arisen  entirely  fVom  the  energy  aad 
wealth  of  its  creator,  Titus  Bait,  E^.,  aad 
the  whole  place  bears  as  strongly  as  possible 
the  stamp  of  one  strong  will.  The  fitctory, 
a  mass  of  plain  but  good  Italian  building, 
covers  12  acres,  is  six  stories  or  72  feet  high, 
550  feet  lone,  and  50  wide;  and  is  through- 
out fireproc^  Wool  of  aU  sorta  it  manu- 
factured here ;  but  the  great  fsatare  of  Sal- 
taire IS  the  manufaeture  of  alpaca  fiibrics.  The 
alpaca  (the  wool  of  which  had  been  span 
and  woven  into  stuffii  of  great  beauty  by  the 
ancient  Peruviana,  aroooff  whom  PixMrro, 
in  1525,  ^[Hrod  the  animal,  aalled  by  them 
*Paco6,'  domesticated)  was  first  brought  to 
England  in  1809.  Some  attempts  ware 
made  to  acclimatise  it,  but  in  vain ;  and  the 
wool  had  been  spun  and  woven  with  unaatis- 
^ctory  result  before  Mr.  Salt;  about  the  year 
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1836,  managed  to  overcoroe  all  diffioalties, 
and  ^by  combining  it  with  cotton  wMrps, 
which  had  then  been  imported  into  the  trade 
of  Bradford,  so  improved  the  mansfaotare  as 
to  make  it  one  of  the  staple  indofttries  of  the 
kingdom.'*  It  was  with  tne  especial  object  of 
manufacturing  alpaca  wool  that  Saltairc  was 
founded.  On  the  first  opening  of  the  factory 
an  entertain m<)nt  was  given  in  it  to  more  than 
4000  persons — a  tolerable  proof  of  its  capacity. 
Alpaca  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  only 
wool  used  here ;  and  the  whole  process  of 
mannfacture — from  the  cleaning,  combing, 
and  washing  of  the  wool,  all  by  machines  of 
great  ingenuity  and  beauty,  to  the  final 
packing  of  the  finished  material — may  be 
studied  here  with  the  ntmoat  advantaK^. 
The  vast  length  of  the  rooms,  where  tee 
eye  loses  itself  in  the  perspective  of  machine- 
ry, and  the  ear  is  half  deafened  by  its  clan^ ; 
the  perfect  order  and  deanlinessi  and  the 
multitude  of  well-dressed,  healthy-looking 
*  hands '  (about  3000  are  employed),  although 
they  are  charactenstics  of  many  a  great 
Yorkshire  factory,  are  especially  striking  here. 
The  main  shaf^ng,  moving  the  machinery, 
is  placed  under  the  fioor  of  the  weaving- 
room,  which  is  thus  entirely  without  the 
giddy  whirl  of  the  gearing,  and  ie  compara- 
tively free  from  dust  This  arrangement  was 
first  adopted  at  Saltaire,  which  is  still,  we 
beKeve,  the  only  manufactory  in  Yorkshire 
where  it  is  to  be  foond. 

Saltaire  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  strik- 
ing, the  most  perfect,  and  we  may  even  say 
the  most  ^  picturesque'  factory  in  the  North 
of  England.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  only  a  type  of  a  class,  and  of  a 
class  that  is  rapidly  extending.  Such  great 
fiaetories  as  those  of  th^  Gotta  or  of  the  Mar- 
shalls  at  Leeds;  of  the  Crossleys  and  the 
Ackroyds  at  Halifax ;  and  many  others  that 
might  be  named  at  Hnddorafteld,  at  Sheffield, 
•  and  elsewhere,  afiford  sufficient  evidenees  not 
only  of  the  enornHKis  advance  in  scientific 
skill  which  has  been  mado  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  cenUiry,  bnt  also  of  the  .masters' 
care  and  thought  for  the  safety  and  well- 
doing of  their  workmen.  B^ra  leaving 
this  branch  of  our  subject  wo  ought  to  mon^ 
•tion,  if  we  can  do  no  more,  the  rise  and  rapid 
increase  of  such  places  as  Batley,  the  h^^ 
quarters  of  the  shoddy  trade ;  of  Dewsbury, 
with  its  enormous  blanket,  drugget,  and  car- 
pet factories ;  of  Huddersfield,  certainly  the 
ioafit  unattractive  of  the  great  Yorkshire 
clothing  towns,  with  a  population  of  7268 
in  IdOi,  and  of  34,874  in  1861 ;  and  of 
Bamsley,  a  chief  scat  of  the  linen  manu- 
facture {(population  in  1811,  6014  ;  in  1861, 
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1 7,885).  The  processes  of  sted  wmiaihakMae 
at  Sheffield,  and  especially  the  oomparaAively 
recent  invention  of  Mr«  Bessemer,  alao  di- 
mand  notice  as  entering  into  the  history  q{ 
Yorkshire  progress  since  the  year  1800. 
But  there  is  not  one  of  these  subjects  that 
would  not  afford  material  for  a  long  article ; 
and  we  are  the  less  troubled  at  passing  the 
fantous  '  Bessemer '  process  with  so  dight  a 
glance,  that  it  has  been  recently  describad  at 
some  length  in  this  Journal.'*' 

We  have  not  said  half  that  was  in  cor 
minds  when  wo  began  this  article.  Bat  in 
truth  each  district  of  the  county — Craven, 
with  its  grand  mountain  scenery,  its  water- 
falls and  its  caverns;  Cleveland,  with  its 
moors  and  its  winding  dales ;  Holdemess, 
with  its  fine  old  churches,  its  sea-coast^  and 
its  geology,  would,  if  treated  at  all  as  they 
should  be,  fill  far  more  than  oor  present 
space.  Other  subjects  press  on  us — tho  long 
list  of  Yorkshire  worthies,  only  a  few  of  whom 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to'  obtain  eom- 
memoration  in  Hartley  Coleridge's  charming 
volumes,  but  of  whom  wo  have  seen  a  goodly 
series  of  *  presentations '  in  the  Leeds  Exhi- 
bition this  year,  and  especially  the  dialect 
Here  we  must  try  to  find  room  for  a  few 
more  *  last  words.'  The  dialects  throughout 
Yorkshire  belong  to  the  so-called  'North- 
umbrian English,'  Anglian  in  foundation, 
bat  overlaid  at  different  times  and  in  different 
places  by  Danish  and  Norse,  and  perhaps  by 
Flemish  and  other  varieties  of  Low  Dutch. 
Northumbrian  English  prevails  also  through- 
out Northumberland  and  Durham  ;  and, 
with  some  variation,  in  Cumberland,  West- 
morland, and  Lancashire,  to  the  north  of 
the  Rihble.  '  It  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
more  like  English  to  the  south  of  the  Tees, 
and  more  like  Scotch  as  we  approach  the 
Tweed,  but  its  essential  peculianties  are 
everywhere  preserved.'  So  wrote  the  late 
Mr.  Garnett,  in  1836 ;  f  and  since  that  year 
the  publication  of  certain  works  of  Bichard 
Rolle,  the  famous  *  Hermit  of  Hampole,'  who 
died  in  1349 — his  *Pricke  of  Conscience'  for 
the  Philological  Society,  and  his  'En^ish 
Prose  Treatises '  for  the  Early  English  Text 
Society— has  afforded  the  means  of  compar- 
ing the  earlier  forms  of  the  dialect,  for  the 
•  Hermit'  wrote  in  his  own  *  tonffue '  for  the 
^  unlcred  and  lewcd '  people,  with  those  still 
in  use.  It  would  seem  that  the  purest  An- 
glian of  the  *  Northumbrian  English'  lin- 
gers in  the  Craven  district — least  intruded  on 
by  Danes  6r  Northmen.  Whitaker  long 
a^  pointed  out^  and  Mr.  Garnett  confiroiad 


•  *  Qofirterly  Review,'  vol.  cxx. 
f  See  'Ea^Ua.  Dialed'  i^^  'Qnarter^Be* 
view,'  for  February,  163$. 
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his  diseoverj,  thM  Cbanoer,  in  his  '  Rove's 
Tale^'  makes  *  Jobaii  a«d  Alayn,'  scholars  of 
8o]ere's  Hall  in  Cambridge^  speak  a  dialect 
from  this  part  of  Yorkshire : — 

'  Of  00  loan  were  thei  bom  that  highte  strother, 
Ffer  in  the  North  I  can  not  tellen  where.' 

'  Strother '  is  bo  doabt  Langstrother  at  the 
head  of  Wbarfedale ;  and  the  dialect  which 
Ohancer  emplojs  he  possibly  copied  from 
what  he  had  himself  heard  spoken  in  *  Solere 
Hall '  by  some  rude  Langstrothdale  student 
A  toorist  who  shoold  pass  from  this  region  to 
the  bilk  of  Cleveland  wonld  find  the  differ- 
ence of  speech  very  marked.  Of  all  parts  of 
Yorkshire  develand  was  that  most  completely 
colonised  by  Danes.  Local  and  personal 
names^  the  dialect  itself  and  eren  its  proverbs 
and « wise  sayiogs»  show  that  the  older  Angli- 
an settlers  must  have  been  either  altogether 
expelled,  or  reduced  to  a  very  small  minori^. 
This  has  been  well  shown  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Atkinson,  of  Danby — an  indefatigable  ex- 
plorer of  local  antiqaitiea,  who  is  happily 
placed  for  the  saccess  of  his  work  in  the 
most  undisturbed  part  of  the  Cleveland  dis- 
trict. He  is  occnpicd  in  preparing  a  com- 
plete glossary  of  this  most  interesting  dia- 
lect, which  will  do  for  this  *  Northern  English ' 
very  mach  what  Jamieson  has  done  for  Scot- 
tish. 

And  hero  ve  must  stop.  Where  so  mnch 
that  is  attractive  still  lies  hopelessly  spread 
out  before  us,  it  is  better  to  turn  away  onr 
eyes  from  the  pleasant  prospect,  and  to 
make  the  historical  Yorkshire  we  have  im- 
perfectly traversed '  finis  chartssqae  vissqne.* 
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County  of  Biwlcingham.  By  the  Right 
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2.  Address  to  the  Electors  of  South- West 
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Gladstone  (October  9,  1868). 

3.  Zetter  to  a  Gentleman  on  Government 
Finance.  By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
GladAtone  (August  20,  1868). 

4.  Letters  by  General  Peel  and  Mr,  Hunt  on 
the  National  Expenditure. 

5.  Speech  of  the  Bight  Hon.  H.  T.  U  Corry, 
on  proposing  the  Navy  Estimates^  1868* 

Wx  are  now  fairly  face  to  face  with  the 
great  ^Democratic  reaction '  from  which  we 
nave  been  tanght  to  expect  so  many  signal 
benefits,  and  it  is  possible  tp  estimate  in  part 
its  first  results.  Radical  authorities  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  changes  will 
not  be  so  great  as  were  generally  anticipated. 
The  new  House  of  Commons  will  be  con)pos* 


ed  of  very  much  the  same  material  as  the  old. 
The  quality  of  the  candidates  on  the  Liber- 
al side  has  disappointed  the  intellectual  lead- 
ers of  Uie  party,  and  the  addresses  which 
those  candidates  have  issued  are  sufficient 
to  moderate  the  expectations  of  all  who  fan- 
cied that  supreme  wisdom  in  the  national 
councils  would  inevitably  ft>lIow  a  wide  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage.  If  the  present  aspirants 
to  public  honours  are  not  remarkable  for 
their  prudence  or  sagacity,  they  well  de- 
serve to  be  remembered  for  their  attempts 
to  surpass  each  other  in  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  poorer  classes.  With 
so  many  friends  eager  to  serve,  it  is 
strange  that  the  working-man  ever  found 
his  need  of  enfranchisemCQt  If  Liberal 
protestations  were  sincere,  he  would  have  no 
grievances  left  to  redress.  There  is  not  a 
pledge  which  the  Badical  candidate  is  un- 
prepared to  give.'  He  sets  oot  with  Mr. 
Gladstone's  name  as  a  talisman,  and  ends 
with  a  coropreheaiive  undertaking  to  forsake 
any  opinions  of  his  own  to  which  the  elect- 
ors may  have  the  least  objection.  In  this 
pliability  he  imitates,  if  he  cannot  rival,  his 
distinguished  leader.  The  candidates  drawn 
from  the  working  classes  are  so  few  that  Rad- 
ical exoeits  have  been  obliged  to  invent  inge- 
nious theories  to  account  for  the  phenorae- 
non«  No  one  regards  the  pretenders  who 
have  merely  their  impecnniosity  and  their 
connexion  with  the  Hyde  Park  riots  to  re- 
commend them,  as  true  representatives  of  the 
English  workman.  The  truth  is  ihtX  the 
new  force  has  not  been  obedient  to  its  first 
impulse.  It  has  been  turned  aside  in  favour 
of  a  class  which  no  party  in  the  State  was 
anxious  to  serve,  but  which  was  always  car- 
tain  to  gain  a  profitable  place  Jn  the  new 
system  of  government.  If  some  old  and  ex- 
perienced members  of  Parliament  have  bid- 
den farewell  to  public  life,  we  may  rest  satis- 
fied that  their  loss  will  not  be  felt,  since  the 
principle  is  now  prescribed  for  us  that  the 
educated  and  the  uneducated  are  equally- 
competent  to  fbrm  a  sound  judgment  on  na- 
tional affairs. 

There  is  one  section  of  our  former  rulers 
who  deserve  all  our  sympathy.  The  last  rep- 
resentatives of  the  old  Whigs  have  solemnly 
abdicated  their  former  functions.  The  day 
of  their  power  is  over,  although  they  obtain 
the  melancholy  privilege  of  remaining  in  its 
shadow  by  nominating  as  their  successors 
the  men  to  whom  their  party  had  already 
transferred  its  alicffiance.  Revolutionists  who 
drive  a  monarch  from  his  throne  will  some* 
times  permit  him  to  name  the  person  in 
whose  favour  he  withdraws.  This  is  the  con- 
cession which  has  been  graciously  accorded 
to  the  elder  Whigs,    Au  organisation  has 
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arisen  within  tbe  oiit^e  even  of  the  modern 
Liberal  party,  whicb  knows  no  kw  b»t  that 
of  continnaf  change.  The  discontented  sec 
tion  of  the  c^nnnianity  hate  found  naany 
leaders  claiming  ihe  advantages  of  education 
or  social  position,  and  thns  Sie  needy  dema- 

fogae  has  been  beaten  wi^  his  own  weapons, 
[e  has  foQfid  that  he  cannot  compete  with 
bis  old  enemies  even  at  the  trade  of  agita- 
tion. The  new  confederacy  is  fkst  growing 
in  power,  apparently  to  the  diepleasfire,  and 
undeniably  to  the  injury,  of  the  orthodox 
Liberals.  This  growth,  interesting  as  it  will 
hereafter  be  in  the  history  of  constitutional 
govenunent,  affects  in  only  an  indirect  man- 
ner the  Conservative  party<  Whatever  a^y 
be  the  rate  of  advance  of  the  democratic 
theory,  there  will  always  be  found  in  this 
country  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  ap- 
posed to  innovations  made  for  the  sake  of 
imitating  Governments  that  have  by  no  means 
succeedeKl  elsewhere;  and  this  class  will 
form  a  compact  party.  The  Liberals,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  necessarily  be  henceforth 
divided  into  sections,  generally  antagonistic 
to  each  other,  although  capable  of  occasional 
amalgamation  for  temporary  purposes.  They 
may  unite  to  displace  their  opponents,  but 
their  nnaoimity  will  be  in  danger  the  moment 
they  have  accomplished  this  one  object 
Each  subdivision  will  have  its  own  ends  to 
pursue,  and  unless  by  the  application  of  nk>re 
stringent  methods  of  partygovemment  than  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  in  England,  perfect 
discipline  will  be  unattainable.  It  will  alto 
be  more  difficult  than  ever  to  ensure  stead- 
fast support  in  the  country.  Majorities  which 
can  be  almost  instancy  chamged  by  popular 
will  are  necessarily  capricious  and  uncertain, 
for  the  controlling  power  is  liable  to  be  af- 
fected by  a  variety  of  circumstances  whieh 
are  not  in  any  way  connected  with  definite 
princi|>les.  Personal  prejudices,  the  deliber- 
ate misrepresentations  of  partisans^  or  the 
successful  appeals  of  nnscrapuloos  syco- 
phants, may  disturb  the  judgment  of  the 
people.  If  the  great  body  of  electors,  wWch 
now  includes  a  majority  of  persons  little 
^miliar  with  nnblic  affairs,  was  always  cer- 
tain to  be  influenced  Uirough  their  reapon 
alone,  it  would  be  possible  to  frame  a  policy 
which  could  be  carried  on^  over  a  series  of 
years,  and  a  party  honeetly  managed  might 
hope  to  retain  the  confidence  of  ^e  nation. 
But  reason  is  not  the  faculty  tq  which  ^e 
Radical  leaders,  as  a  rule,  think  <^  appealiag. 
They  argue  to  the  interests  or  passions  of 
their  constituents.  Men  of  this  chwmsUr 
naturally  refuse  to  own  snbmisrion  to  any 
central  authority.  Armed  with  ^>ecial 
crotchets  of  iheir  own,  they  seek  to  attract 
to  themselves  a  knot  of  independent  support 


ers,  and  carry  on  the  warfiue  of  guerillas. 
The  effect  of  these  dissenuone  upon  the 
parties  of  the  honr  is  of  comparatively  little 
moment,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
that  thev  render  good  government  increas- 
ingly dimcult 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  had  some  experience  of 
the  value  of  professions  made  on  the  eve  of 
an  elettioB,  and  he  is  able  to  jodge  how  nwny 
of  those  who  now  take  Liberal  vows  in  his 
name  will  be  found  ^^ful  to  him  a  year 
h^ioe.  He  haa  doabtleas  looked  beyond  the 
question  upon  which  the  nstioxk  is  to  give  an 
immediate  decision,  and  studied  the  dtoatioD 
which  he  will  occupy  in  the  event  of  hia  re- 
call to  power.  It  would  be  straaffe  if  he 
had  not  discerned  that  his  real  diffimmies  will 
b^n  in  the  hoar  of  his  triumph.  How  is 
he  to  satisfy  the  unnatnnd  coalitbn  fhiefa 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  are  now  encoura- 
ging him  by  their  snpport!  That  whidi 
would  content  the  Roman  Catholics  would 
drive  the  Dissenters  to  fiiry.  Carry  oat  a 
policy  adapted  to  the  wishes  of  the  Nodood- 
mrmists,  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  together 
with  a  considerable  section  of  Mr.  GMstone's 
Charoh  supporters,  would  be  at  once  estran- 
ged from  the  leader.  Mr.  Gladstone's  inge- 
nuity has  hitherto  Med  to  devise  a  metlK)d 
of  redistributing  the  endowments  of  thelri^ 
Church,  or  if  he  has  thought  of  a  plan  he  ib 
afraid  to  avow  it.  He  treats  of  the  eubject 
in  his  address  with  manifest  aimtessness.  In 
the  abeenee  of  a  policy,  he  is  reduced  to 
evasions,  or  irritaue  denials  of  the  polioy 
which  perverse  rumour  attributea  to  hin. 
Some  of  his  counsellers,  indeed,  urge  him 
not  to  busy  himself  with  the  future.  *  Let 
us  first  disendow  the  Church,'  they  say,  *  and 
then  think  what  is  to  be  done  afterwards.' 
This  method  of  mana^ng  the  affidra  o(  a 
country  has  the  negative  merit  of  novelty. 
We  are  to  adopt  a  policy  in  pr^ooeditated 
disregard  of  its  ulterior  consequenoea.  It 
would  consequently  be  an  ad vaatage^  if  states- 
men could  reduce  thenselves  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  eyeless  fish,  whidb  pass  an  agvie- 
able  existence  iu  the  daric  recesses  of  a 
famous  cave.  The  contrivance  is  eminently 
agreeable  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  followers  at  the 
present  moment,  although  it  does  not  seem 
flattering  to  the  intelligence  of  ihe  new  con- 
stituencies.  Government  by  blindfold  is  the 
greatest  blessing  of  which  they  can  conceive. 
Th&  Romanists  eagerly  applaud  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, for  they  know  that  whoever  miy  lose 
by  his  policy  they  must  hievitably  be  gainers. 
Never  before  did  a  great  statesman  dedare 
that  his  scheme  Ua  the  tnmquiUisation  of  a 
kingdom  began  and  ended  with  a  single  act 
of  destroetion.  But  he  is  not  ak>»e  reqson- 
sible  for  strategy  so  eccentric    His  party  oad 
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rel>elled  against  hia  anihoritj.     They  had 
declared  themselvea  a  rabble.    Two  years 'of 
exeloaion  from  office  had,  however,  conquered 
Hke  aversion  with  which  many  of  the  Lib- 
erak  openly  avowed  they  regarded    their 
le&der,  and  a  new  rallying  point  held  out  the 
prospect  of  a  general  reconciliation.    For- 
midable antagonists  might  reasonably  expect 
to  be  remembered  £Eivoarably  if  they  trans- 
ferred their  opposition  to  the  Conservative 
party,  and  helped  to  bring  Mr.  Gladstone  back 
to  office.    Unfortunately  for  themselves,  the 
allies  cannot  possibly  be  faithful  to  each  other, 
and  the  extreme  wing  of  the  Liberal  party 
foresee  a  defection  similar  to  that  which  cost 
them  humiliation  in  1866.    They  are  there- 
fore anxious  to  introduce  into  use  in  England 
some  of  the  engines  of  party  warfare  which 
the  ingenuity  of  an  inventive  people  long 
ago  devised.    The  rate  at  which  Kadical  can- 
didates have  multiplied  bewilders  the  princi- 
pal  managers.    Everywhere  a  Radical  has 
sprung  up  in  the  night,  demanding  to  be  a 
leader  unto  hiroselC    In  nearly  mirty  in- 
stances there  were,'  at  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, four,  five,  or  even  six  Liberal  candidates 
stru^ling  for  boroughs  which  returned  only 
one  or  two  members.    In  the  &ce  of  so  much 
patriotic  ardour,  we  cannot  wonder  that  some 
of  the  elder  leaders  have  suggested  the  impor- 
tation of  that  effective  instrument,  the  nomi- 
nating convention.    By  means  of  this  ar- 
rangement, a  few  trustworthy  persons   in 
every  borough  may  be  appointed  to  select 
candidates,  force  them  upon  the  constituency, 
and  drive  intruders  from  the  field.    When  a 
well  winnowed  set  of  adherents  are  thus  re- 
turned it  will  only  be  necessary  to  restrain 
their  action  in  Parliament,  and  this  could  be 
accomplished  by  deciding  upon  all  measures 
in  private  consultation,  and  expelling  from 
the  party  ranks  members  who  showed  symp- 
toms of  contumacy.    Thus  strengthened  by 
the  nominating  convention  and  the  party 
*•  caucus,'  practical  unity  might  be  restored  to 
the  Liberal  ranks.    At  present  all  is  disorder 
and    insubordination;    the    old   bonds   are 
broken,  and  new  ones  are  not  yet  made. 

If  we  desire  to  teat  the  claims  <^  the  Lib- 
erals to  the  support  of  the  country,  no  fairer 
method  can  be  devised  than  that  of  examin- 
ing their  opinions  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day  which  most  urgently  need 
settlement.  Those  questions  concern  the 
future  relations  between  labour  and  capital, 
the  elevation  .of  the  poorer  classes,  the  in- 
crease of  facilities  for  education,  the  state  of 
the  national  finances,  and  the  maintenance  or 
dissolution  of  the  Church  establishment.  On 
most  of  these  topics  a  brief  reference  is  made, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  in  Liberal  addresses ; 
io  some  of  them  there  are  explicit  proposals 


which  are  not  unworthy  of  discussion.  But 
a  tone  of  audacious  ciyolery  is  all  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  laiger  number.  We  find  among 
the  representatives  of  Liberal  opinion  crude 
socialistic  theories  in  abundance,  intermingled 
with  strangely  bitter  attaeks  upon  England, 
and  all  the  institutions  which  belong  to  her. 
Philosophers  who  are  about  to  quit  England, 
and  philosophers  who  do  not  propose  to 
render  her  that  service,  can  find  no  language 
too  defamatoigr  to  apply  to  their  own  country. 
One  writer  tJis  us  that  we  '  exhaust  folly '  in 
our  system  of  government  Nova  Scotia 
cries  out  against  us  in  one  hemisphere,  Ire- 
land 18  under  lettre  de  cachet^  and  we  govern 
two  hundred  millions  of  Hindoos  (though 
where  they  are  found  we  do  not  know)  in  a 
manner  which  the  writer  can  only  suggest 
by  a  profane  exclamation,  ^n  eccentric 
candidate  tells  the  people  that  he  is  anxious 
to  '  see  a  revision  of  the  laws  relating  to  pro- 
perty in  land,'  which  seem  to  him  Mn  their 
feudal  condition  to  be  a  cumbrous  scheme 
for  cultivating  plutocrats  and  divorcing  the 
people  from  uie  soil.'  A  noisy  fugleman  of 
the  party  declares  in  a  like  spirit  that '  no 
long  time  will  elapse  before  the  people  of 
this  country  will  take  into  consideration  the 
laws  which  deal  with  the  settlement  and  ac- 
cumulation of  land,  and  also  with  those 
which  enable  the  owner  of  land  to  keep  large 
quantities  of  wild  animals  upon  his  estates.' 
Another  stigmatises  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  as  the  'authorised  and  en- 
dowed priests  of  a  faith  which  belongs  to  the 
past,  oi  a  faith  which  has  been  undermined, 
and  is  always  in  danger  of  being  completely 
swept  away  by  the  unceasing  current  of  reli- 
gious thought^  dammed  up  oy  Tudor  formu- 
Uries  in  vam.'  Still  another  is  for  forbidding 
the  representatives  of  the  people  to  have  any 
opinion  of  their  own,  and  for  compelling 
them  to  be  mere  machines  for  registering  the 
ordinances  of  a  fluctuating  majority  in  their 
constituencies.  Whether  the  working  classes 
have  seriously  asked  what  kind  of  a  polity 
it  would  be  which  was  constructed  upon 
these  ideas  is  doubtful.  But  if  they  did  in- 
vestigate the  subjecti  their  decision  would 
not  be  favourable  to  the  ingenious  politicians 
who  come  before  them  arrayed  m  various 
friendly  disguises.  Wild  projects  may  seem 
to  be  acceptable  to  a  portion  of  the  working 
classes,  but  it  is  not  the  duty  of  statesmen  to 
confirm  these  delusions,  but  rather  to  expose 
their  mischievous  consequences.  At  the 
congress  of  artisans  hold  at  Brussels  in  Sep- 
tember last,  the  "principle  was  laid  down,  and 
assented  to  by  the  meeting,  that  the  soil 
ought  to  be  made  common  property,  and 
cultivated  upon  the  cp-operative  system. 
Private  property,  it  was  argued,  had  been 
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created  by  legislativo  acts,  and  could  there- 
fore be  aboHshed  by  legislatire  acts.  '  Dur- 
ing the  vhole  time  that  private  property  in 
land  had  existed,'  said  one  delegate,  *the 
people  had  been  protesting  against  it,*  Col- 
lieries and  mines,  the  congress  farther  agreed, 
*  were  fixed  in  the  soil,'  and  therefore  onght 
to  belong  to  the  community  represented  by 
the  State.  Arable  land  should  be  the  com- 
mon property  of  society.  *  Private  property 
in  land,'  said  another  delegate,  *  was  an  ini- 
quity; it  had  been  acquired  by  conquest, 
and  it  was  for  the  rising  generation  to  or- 
ganise an  opposition  to  it  and  abolish  it.  He 
believed  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  it 
would  revert  to  the  people.'  Now  it  is  surely 
better  to  show  working  men  where  they  are 
mistaken  in  these  ideas — to  make  it  clear  to 
them,  for  instance,  that  it  is  a  gross  error  to 
regard  property  held  in  land  as  derived  from 
conquest,  and  to  exclude  from  account  the 
effects  of  saving  which  have  so  greatly  mul- 
tiplied proprietors — than  to  wantonly  confirm 
their  uninstructed  theories.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  many  working  men  whose  position 
would  lead  them  to  defend  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty. Some  of  them  own  a  little  land,  or  a 
house,  or  hope  to  do  so,  and  we  are  glad  to 
belici^e  that  they  form  an  increasing  class. 
They  would  not  like  to  be  dispossessed  of 
iheir  property  because  the  idle  and  the  thrift- 
less find  it  inconvenient  to  be  poor,  and  are 
attracted  by  the  temptation  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  the  store  accumulated  by  others. 
Acknowledge  that  private  property  in  land 
is  an  iniquity,  and  small  holders  would  have 
no  more  security  than  large  holders.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  ensure  the  rights  of 
the  one  while  denying  that  the  other  had  any 
rights.  Frugal  working  men  have  quite  as 
ranch  reason  to  denounce  the  teaching  which 
inculcates  communism  as  any  other  portion  of 
the  community,  not  even  excepting  owners 
of  estates  whose  lands  were  actually  in  part 
derived  from  the  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  and  who  are  consistent  in  crying 
out  for  further  confiscation  now. 

We  hear  much  from  the  Radicals  about 
their  sympathy  with  the  working  man.  But 
what  do  they  propose  to  do  for  him  ?  In 
what  is  the  policy  of  the  wise  and  thoughtful 
members  of  the  paity  inconsistent  with  true 
Conservative  opinions?  Moderate  Liberals 
who  desire  popular  enlightenment  and  the 
elevation  of  the  poor  merely  share  that  de- 
sire in  common  with  the  Conservative  party. 
Conservatives  are  as  anxious  as  any  class  can 
possibly  be  to  render  all  sections  of  the  com- 
munity prosperous  and  contented.  But  they 
hold  that  this  end  cannot  be  attained  by  grind- 
ing down  any  one  class  under  the  heels  of 
another     The  Liberal  party  has  had  means 


and  opportunities  of  carrying  out  measnres 
of  amelioration ;  but  what  has  it  done,  but 
give  a  stone  to  those  who  craved  for  bread  ! 
The  addresses  of  Radical  candidates  are  load- 
ed with  outpourings  of  affection  towards 
the  labouring  classes,  as  they  have  also  been 
in  years  past,  with  results  which  the  objects 
of  all  this  concern  can  have  no  difficulty  io 
ascertaining.  Was  taxation  ever  so  heavy 
in  this  country  as  it  has  been  under  the 
Liberal  rule!  Men  who  are  separated  by 
every  instinct  and  sentiment  from  the  poorer 
orders,  and  who  care  nothing  about  them  ex- 
cept 80  fer  as  they  can  be  used  to  promote 
selfish  end5»,  go  about  the  country  in  a  frenzy 
of  compassion  for  the  *  oppressed  working 
man.'  All  at  once  they  find  that  they  can- 
not control  their  yearning  to  assist  him.  He 
has  been  trodden  upon  for  centuries,  and  now 
they  will  raise  him  up.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  the  workman  should  first  send  bis  de- 
voted parasite  to  Parliament.  The  secret  of 
gettting  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons 
now,  •free  of  expense,'  is  to  abuse  the  rich 
and  flatter  the  poor.  Men  who  are  sprang 
from  the  former  rather  than  the  latter  class 
have  taken  up  the  trick  as  a  trade.  They 
instil  principles  which  they  must  know  to  b^ 
false  in  the  minds  of  their  hearers,  regardless 
of  the  mischief  which  they  arc  preparing  for 
the  future  years.  One  man  tells  an  audience 
that  war  is  not  due  to  the  ignorant  or  to  the 
uneducated,  but  'has  come,  in  almost  al! 
ages  and  in  all  countries,  from  the  educated 
classes.'  What  is  this  but  a  shameless  pan- 
dering to  the  most  ignorant  prejudices  which 
any  body  of  men  can  entertain  ?  But  it  ful- 
fils its  purpose.  A  man  who  craves  for  popu- 
larity, and  is  indifferent  to  most  other  con- 
siderations, finds  himself  talking  in  this  way 
almost  without  knowing  it.  Perhaps  he  en(h 
in  believing  his  own  fictions.  There  are  al- 
ways persons  willing  to  prostrate  themselves 
before  any  shrine  m  order  to  gain  power. 
If,  their  prostration  is  more  abject  now 
tflian  it  has  been  before,  they  would  probably 
ascribe  it  to  the  unfortunate  pressure  of  ci^ 
cumstances. 

We  deny  that  the  Radicals  are  in  any 
sense  the  friends  of  the  working  man.  What 
have  they  been  to  him  as  employers  !  Even 
among  working  men  themselves.  Radicalism 
is  a  synonym  for  illiberality,  and  yet  they  itiH 
look  to  a  party  for  that  justice  which  indi- 
viduals seldom  render  them.  The  legislation 
in  favour  of  the  working  classes  for  many 
years  has  been  the  work  of  the  Conservatives. 
Was  the  Factories*  Bill  carried  by  the  Radi- 
cals ?  The  Conservative  gentry  throughont 
the  country  have  always  displayed  an  interest 
in  the  working  classes  which  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  North  would  have  done  well  to 
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imtate.  Radical  maoafaotarcrs  think  it  no 
part  of  tlieir  duty  to  let  their  workpeople  feel 
in  a  practical  manner  the  avnopathy  which 
they  profess  with  so  much  ardour  at  public 
meetings.  They  are  content  with  expatiating 
in  pathetic  strains  upon  the  hardships  of 
poverty,  which  are  already  too  well  under- 
stood by  those  whom  they  address.  They 
have  avoided  the  treatment  of  the  question 
on  lair  and  open  grounds,  by  representing  it 
as  one  purely  of  class  interests,  the  rich  hav- 
ing an  all-prevailing  motive  for  trampling  up- 
on the  poor.  The  classes  possessing  inde- 
pendent or  moderate  incomes  are  described 
as  forming  one  great  federation  for  depriving 
the  working  man  of  his  just  rights.  The  rich, 
or  even  the  professional  class,  hard-working 
as  it  is,  are  depicted  as  the  unjust  stewards : — 

'  It  is  in  rain  that  you  will  point  out  to  me  the 
palaees  of  the  wealthy/  one  of  these  public 
teachers  has  lately  rem^ed ;  '  go  throng  the 
splendid  streets  and  squares  of  the  West  End, 
and  see  row  after  row  of  palaces  glittering  with 
all  that  wealth  can  bestow^  and  see  rolling 
through  those  streets  splendid  equipages,  and 
then  go  to  those  quarters  of  the  city  i^abited 
by  the  poor,  and  then  you  will  see  tract  after 
tract,  square  mile  after  square  mile  of  degrada- 
tion, penury,  and  misery  which  it  is  shocking 
to  behold.' 

His  hearers  were  invited  to  draw  their 
own  inferences  from  this  condition  of  society, 
and  they  were  carefully  conducted  to  the  one 
inference  which  cast  upon  the  rich  the  re- 
sponsibility for  *  square  miles  of  degradation.' 
The  speaker  said  nothing  of  the  enormous 
suras  which  are  drawn  from  the  *  rich '  in  the 
metropolis  alone  for  the  support  or  relief  of 
the  poor ;  and,  indeed,  the  improvement  of 
the  JPoor  Law  System  is  a  subject  seldom 
mentioned  by  Radical  regenerators.  That 
the  ratca  levied  for  the  mitigation  of  distress 
&11  heavily  on  many  thousands  whom  it 
would  be  a  cruel  mockery  to  call  rich,  and 
that  the  money  so  obtained  is  often  wasted 
or  misapplied,  are  notorious  facts ;  but  what 
remedy  have  the  Radicals  to  oflfer?  It  is 
certain  that  the  poor  can  derive  no  benefit 
from  the  attempts  of  a  faction  to  stir  up  a 
warfare  of  caste.  One  great  cause  of  distress 
among  the  industrious  poor  is  the  impossi- 
bility that  all  of  them  can  find  work  to  do. 
The  perplexity  which  the  working  man  en- 
counters in  his  efforts  to  decide  upon  a  pur- 
suit by  which  his  children  may  win  their 
bread  is  becoming  greater  every  year ;  nor  is 
it  confined  to  the  artisan.  These  are  evils 
which  add  lamentably  to  the  bulk  of  poverty 
in  the  country,  and  if  a  remedy  can  be  found 
it  will  only  be  after  long  and  patient  investi- 
gation, in  which  employer  and  employed,  rich 
and  poor,  will  take  an  equal  interest     We 


look  with  great  regret  on  the  loss  to  this 
country  of  so  many  excellent  artisans,  so 
many  trained  hands  and  strong  arms,  as  are 
withdrawn  from  us  by  emigration ;  but  what 
better  can  an  enterprising  man  do  than  seek 
to  find  a  home  in  some  land  where  thore  is 
abundance  of  room  for  him,  and  where  the 
labour  mgrket  cannot  poaaibly  be  overbur- 
dened for  geoerationa  to  come  I  Emigration 
may  be  represented  either  as  a  hafdahip  or  a 
blessing,  but  working  man  woalddo  well  to 
remember  that  a  great  part  of  ordinary  life  in 
America,  of  which  they  hear  so  much,  is 
based  to  this  day  on  the  theory  of  emigration. 
It  is  three  thousand  miles  from  Ecgkoid,  for 
example,  to  British  North  America.  Many 
a  lad  horn  in  Boaton  or  Maino  ^la^  kioMelf 
obliged  to  go  aa  far  from  his  home  before  ho 
oan  obtain  a  start  in  life*  Radical  orators 
excite  the  imaginations  of  English  working 
men  by  setting  before  them  dazzling  pictures 
of  the  ease  and  plenty  which  their  class  in- 
variably enjoy  in  the  United  States,  but  they 
keep  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  if  a  man  would 
succeed  in  America^  he  most  work  quite  as 
hard  aa  he  is  obliged  to  do  in  England.  If 
he  wish  to  find  work  for  himself  and  his 
family  he  mcst  be  content  to  travel  vast  dis- 
tances, and  perhaps  live  in  lonely  places. 
The  New  Englander  places  two  or  three  thou- 
sand miles  between  himself  and  his  birth* 
place  and  kindred,  and  settles  in  a  tract 
which  is  far  more  difficult  to  reach  from 
Vermont  or  Connecticut  than  Canada  is  from 
England.  It  never  occurs  to  him  that  ho  is 
ill-used  because  his  own  town  has  no  room 
for  him.  It  would  surely  be  better  for  Eng- 
lish workmen  to  find  work  and  food  in  the 
magnificent  territory  which  lies  opposite  to 
the  richest  of  all  the  American  States,  than 
to  fret  manhood  away  in  discontent,  fostered 
by  weak  or  designing  politicians.  The 
workmen  of  the  east  end  of  London,  for 
whom  an  apparently  well-organised  scheme 
of  emigration  has  been  tried,  do  not  think  it 
a  grievance  to  be  invited  to  a  home  in  a  land 
where  want  can  only  be  the  result  of  unusual 
misfortunes,  or  the  consequence  of  idleness 
and  vice. 

We  do  not  say  that  emigration  is  a  remedy 
for  all  the  ills  of  poverty,  but  it  is  a  far  more 
hopeful  remedy  for  many  of  these  ills  than  is 
comprised  in  the  mischievous  counsels  often 
tendered  by  Radical  politicians.  Or  would  the 
working  classes  prefer  to  adopt  the  remedy 
which  some  of  their  devoted  Radical  friends 
have  offered  to  them  from  time  to  time?. 
Would  they  like  to  have  restrictions  placed: 
upon  their  right  to  marry,  and  be  required  to 
limit  the  number  of  their  children  ?  These 
are  the  measures  which  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill  and  other  Radicals  think  best  adapted  to 
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their  needs.  We  commend  to  working  men 
who  allow  themselves  to  be  cfuped  by  ^e  cry 
that  the  Radicals  are  their  best  friends,  the 
following  short  passages  from  Mr.  John 
Stuart  MilPs  treatise  on  *  Political  Econ- 
omy':— 

*  Poverty,  like  mo«t  sochil  eriL^,  exiats  be- 
emam  men  ft^ow  their  bmte  iostincts  withotrt 
due  conaderatioiL  . . .  litUe  impxoTemeBt  can 
be  enected  in  morality  until  the  producing 
large  Mjoailies  is  regarded  with  the  same  feelings 
as  drunkenness,  or  any  other  physical  excess. 
But  while  the  aristocracy  and  clergy  are  fore- 
most to  set  the  example  of  this  kind  of  inconti- 
nence/what  can  be  expected  from -the  poor? 
. . .  When  persons  are  once  married,  the  idea, 
in  this  eountry,  never  seems  to  enter  any  one's 
mind  that  haviog  or  not  having  a  family,  or  the 
number  of  which  it  shall  oonsiat^  is  amenable  to 
their  own  controU — ^Popular  eoidon,  1865,  pp. 
22e-7. 

*  Every  one  has  a  right  to  live.  We  will  sup- 
pose this  granted.  But  no  one  has  a  right  to 
bring  creatures  into  life  to  be  supported  by 
other  people. ...  If  a  man  cannot  sopport 
even  mmiMtf  unless  others  help  him,  these 
others  are  entitled  to  sav  that  they  do  not  also 
undertake  the  support  of  any  offspring  which  it 
is  physically  possible  for  him  to  summon  into  the 
world.  Yet  there  are  abundance  of  writers 
and  public  speakers,  includine  many  of  most 
ostentatious  pretensions  to  high  ibeling,  whose 
views  of  life  are  so  truly  brutish,  that  they  see 
hardship  in  preventing  paupers  from  breeding 
hereditary  paupers  in  the  w^wkhoyse  itself' — 
p.  220. 

A  more  inviting  remedy  than  the  one 
here  suggested  seems  to  be  offered  in  the 
principle  of  co-operation.  It  is  probable  that 
we  may  hope  for  good  results  from  this  sys- 
tem among  workmen  when  they  have  agreed 
among  themselves  as  to  the  best  method  of 
putting  it  in  practice.  But  it  is  discouraging 
to  notice  that  one  of  the  workmen  at  the 
Brussels  Congress  spoke  of  co-operative  work- 
shops as  tending  to  produce  *  an  aristocracy 
among  workmen.'  There  is  no  system  whicn 
can  satisfy  the  man  born  in  the  position  of 
a  workman  who  will  not  work.  His  support 
may  be  won  at  elections  by  vague  promises 
of  an  attempt  to  *  ameliorate '  his  condition 
by  altering  the  laws  relating  to  land,  which 
he  understands  to  mean  confiscation,  but  in 
the  end  he  will  be  an  embarrassment  to  his 
false  friends,  as  well  as  to  those  who  honestly 
desire  to  do  him  good. 

The  working  classes  fall  into  a  trap  when 
they  allow  themselves  to  be  persuaded  that 
the  Liberal  party  are  their  special  champions, 
especially  the  Liberal  party  of  the  present  day, 
which  can  have  no  claims  upon  the  gratitude  or 
respect  of  any  portion  of  the  community. 
Who  can  describe  the  policy  of  the  existing 
Xiberal  confederation?     Who,  even,  under- 


stands its  composition'?    Its  very  honesty  is 
questionable.     It  is  a  new  organisation,  codq- 
posed  in  a  very  large  measure  of  men  who 
arc  unknown  in  public  life,  or  known  id  a 
Way  which  true  statesmen  would  not  be  dis- 
posed to  envv.    Even  the  standard  of  pnblic 
life  adopted  by  them  is  almost  of  the  lowest 
kind,  or  we  should  never  have  seen  one  lead- 
ing member  of  the  party  subscribing  towards 
the  election  expenses  of  a  charlatan,  who  has 
ostentatiously  msulted  and  outraged  the  reli- 
gious sentiment  of  every  Christian  man.  Nor 
would  great  leaders  condescend  to  receive 
deputations  of  which  the  offscourings  of  the 
community  were  the  spokesmen.     The  older 
Liberals,  like  Lord  Overstone,  declare  their 
opinion  that  *  we  are  advancing  fast  enough 
into  Democracy,'  and  they  *  would  wish  to 
moderate  rather  than  accelerate  the  pace.* 
*  To  neither  of  theee  measures,'  wrote  hotd 
Overstone  to  a  Liberal  candidj^  in  re£ereBce 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  Charcb  policy  and 
the  ballot,  *  can  I  give  my  support ;  nor  have 
I  ever  understood  that  they  were  recognised, 
until  perhaps  the  present  moment,  as  orthodox 
articles  in  the  old  and  true  constitntional  creed 
of  the  Liberal  party.'*     The  new  party,  call- 
ing itself  Radical,  baa  done  nothing  what* 
ever  to  entitle  it  to  the  support  of  the  coun- 
try.    It  consists  in  large  part  of  men  who 
have  suddenly  fitted   themselves   with   new 
opinions  to  please  a  new  public,  or  who  are 
manifestly  unfit  to  take  any  part  in  public 
life. 

Tlie  policy  of  the  Conservatives  is  sometimes 
represented  to  be  inimical  to  the  true  interests 
of  the  working  classes.  But  no  attempt  is  ever 
made  to  support  the  statement  by  endence. 
There  were  some  questions  of  a  former  age  on 
which  the  Conservatives  were  at  issue  witn  the 
popular  feeling.  These  questions  were  long  ago 
settled,  and  most  of  them  were  settled  in  tne 
end  by  the  party  of  which  the  Conservatives 
are  now  the  representatives.  No  one  can 
honestly  deny — except  as  a  violent  partisan 
of  the  other  side — that  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
servatives tc-day  is  of  a  broad  and  generous 
character.  The  question  concerning  the  de- 
gree of  power  to  be  conferred  upon  the 
masses  is  withdrawn  from  the  region  of  spec- 
ulation, and  it  is  worse  than  idle  to  pretend 
to  wage  a  living  contest  over  that  The 
work  of  spreading  abroad  enlightenment  is 
one  which  the  Conservatives  are  earnest  to 
press  forward,  for  they  perceive  in  it  our  best 
security  against  the  misrepresentations  of 
Radical  demagogues.  The  local  misgovern- 
ment  which  abounds  in  the  country  must  be 
ascribed  to  that  party  which  has  suffered  it 


♦  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Fitzpatrick  Vernon,  Sept«n« 
ber  18,  1868. 
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to  coDtiDTie  nncheclced  white  boMting  a  ma^ 
jority  of  the  Honse  rf  Commons.  Conserva- 
tive governments  of  late  years  have  been  able 
to  do  lest  than  they  desired  for  the  reform  of 
grent  abuftea^  by  rea64>Q  of  the  fact  that  they 
ware  in  a  minority.  If  the  Eadicals  ever  ar* 
gned  with  hvi  intentiooa,  tbey  would  consid- 
er the  effect  of  this  circamalaDee  upon  the 
policy  which  their  opponents  have  been  en- 
abled to  pursue.  But  it  mnst  be  remembered, 
in  justice  to  all  parties,  that  local  misgovern- 
ment  exists  in  nations  where  the  people  hold 
the  supreme  power  in  their  own  hands. 
Wretched  dwellings,  inhabited  by  the  very 
poor^  are  found  in  all  great  citiea.  If  govern- 
ments can  provide  a  remedy  for  the  latter 
evil,  the  Liberal  party  ought  not  to  have  left 
the  conntiy  in  the  state  it  did.  It  is  childish 
to  assert  that  Conservative  principles  are  op- 
Diieed  to  the  education  of  the  poor,  or  to  their 
Jiving  in  decent  homes.  The  great  fact  which 
the  electors  ought  to  bear  in  mind  is,  that  the 
Liberal  party  even  now,  in  the  midst  of  their 
boastings,  place  no  intelligible  scheme  before 
the  country  for  the  accomplishment  of  any 
of  these  great  ends.  Mr.  Gladstone  refers  in 
his  address  to  the  question  of  education ;  but 
it,  is  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  grate- 
ful compliment  to  Earl  Russell.  He  does  not 
give  us  any  reason  to  suppose  that  he  has 
considered  the  proposal  of  coropnlsory  educa- 
tion which  some  of  his  followers  advocate,  or 
that  he  has  any  plan  for  the  establishment  of 
primary  schools.  Mr.  Gladstone  contents  him- 
self with  a  complacent  glance  at  th^  past, 
with  taking  credit  for  measures  passed  by  the 
Conservatives,  and  with  giving  a  most  inac- 
curate and  disingenuous  account  of  the  Irish 
Church  controversy. 

But,  the  Radicals  further  assert,  'we  are 
an  economical  party.  We  cost  the  country 
very  little.  We  save  the  money,  and  the 
Conservatives  spend  it.'  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
partly  rested  his  appeal  to  the  country  on 
this  statement,  and  his  followers  have  repro- 
duced it  in  a  variety  of  daring  or  confnsed 
forms.  Mr,  Gladstone  onght  to  have  some 
respect  for  his  traditions.  His  memory  is 
probably  still  capable  of  carrying  him  back 
to  the  time  when  Toryism  represented  a 
principle  for  which  he  was  anxious  to  wage 
war  with  only  too  much  zeal.  His  convictions 
may  be  different  now,  bnt  facts  are  unchan- 
ged. He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  financial 
history  of  the  country  for  many  years  past, 
and  it  would  be  strange  if  he  did  not  recollect 
that  his  charge  against  Conservative  Govern- 
ments was  disproved  by  oflScial  records  which 
now  form  a  part  of  history.  It  was  a  Tory 
minister,  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  introduced  the 
very  system  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  since 
been  proud  to  follow.     The  elder  financier 


anticipated  most  of  Mx:  Gladstone's  ideasw 
Bol  tWe  are  other  impartial  facts  which 
Miv  Qladtt<M)e  cannot  fail  to  recall.  If  we 
make  a  retrospect  of  a  few  years  we  find 
that  Coasenrative  GovernmeDta  have  remit- 
ted  taxes  to  an  eiiest  whieh  Liberal  Govern- 
mmtM  newer  attempted  to  rival  Between 
IB^  and  1832,  mBder  the  Tory  party,  and 
bcfofe  the  p«snig  of  the  B^ekam  Bill,  taxes 
were  remitted  to  the  amount  of  l^QlfillL 
Una  waa  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  ansKMiDt 
remitted  in  twenty  aueceeding  year&  The 
new  taxes  impoeed  by  the  Tones  in  the 
period  we  have  named  was  only  1,651,984/. 
Under  LomI  Grey  and  Lord  Melbourne  taxes  , 
were  increased  by  a  million  sterling,  and  the 
sum  taken  off  was  lesa  by  one-third  than  the 
amount  remitted  by  the  Conservatives. 
Moreover,  as  Sir  John  Walsh  pointed  out  in 
a  treatise  where  the  official  returns  are  given, 

'  The  result  of  the  Whig  financial  legislation 
from  1832  to  1841  was  to  establish  a  permanent 
deficit,  which  was  only  supplied  by  Sir  Robert 
Peers  imposition  of  the  income-tax.  .  .  .  The 
general  result  appears  to  be,  that  the  unreform- 
ed  Parliament  in  ten  years  lightened  the  public 
burthens,  after  deducting  tne  taxes  Imposed 
from  those  remitted  by  an  amount  of  nearly 
eighteen  millions  of  taxes;  and  that  in  twice 
the  number  of  years  the  subsequent  Parliaments 
have  only  remitted  a  balance  to  the  amount  of 
eleven  and  a  half  millions,  and  this  has  only 
been  accomplished  by  the  substitution  of  some 
very  oppressive  taxes  for  those  taken  off.'  * 

It  has  been  shown  by  careful  investiga- 
tions and  comparisons  f  Uiat  Mr.  Gladstone's 
expenditure  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
Conservatives  upon  a  fair  average  of  years. 
Moreover,  he  retired  from  office  on  the  laet 
occasion  just  before  the  occurrence  of  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  monetary  panics  ever 
known  in  this  country,  which  the  Conserva- 
tive Government  was  obliged  to  fac^.  A 
short  time  prior  to  its  outbreak  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  predicted  that  British  commerce 
must  continue  to  expand  without  a  check, 
and  his  financial  statements  were  based  on 
that  agreeable,  but  most  erroneous,  calcula- 
tion. Hence  arose  no  small  part  of  their 
success.  The  art  of  making  things  pleasant 
in  the  midst  of  financial  embarrassments  is 
universally  appreciated,  but  if  the  steward 
can  do  no  more  than  place  a  rotten  plank 
over  the  gulf  his  services  are  not  likely  to  be 
highly  prized  in  the  end.  The  whole  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  policy  has  been  a  brilliant  delu- 
sion. Rarely  has  the  country  continued  to 
put  its  trust  in  a  guide  who  has  brought  up- 
on it  so  many  adverse  experiences.  For  some 

♦  Sir  John  Walsh  on  the  '  Practical  Results  of  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832  '  (1860),  pp.  32-33. 
t  PaUisbed  in  the  *  Stendard.' 
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y«ai«  be  pnrsaed  «  «jBtem  of  unrestrained 
prodigality.  At  last)  in  1862,  the  ConaerTa- 
tive  party,  and  many  of  hie  own  followeis^ 
rose  against  him.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
the  Earl  of  CarnarTon  pointed  oat  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  estimates  were  invanably  wrong, 
lie  ^  generally  commenced  the  year  with  aa 
eloquent  speech  and  a  plansihle  surplos,  and 
be  generally  concloded  the  year  wilii  a 
practical  deficit  and  a  supplemental  bndgai.' 
In  ten  years,  daring  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
held  office  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
only  one  of  his  estimates  had  been  realised. 
Lord  Oaraarvon  continaed  2 — 

*  The  fact  was  that  each  year's  budget  was  a 
budget,  not  of  facts  and  ascertained  figures,  but 
of  imagination  .  .  .  For  the  last  two  or  three 
years  tiiie  budget  bad  become  a  mere  exhibition 
of  rhetorical  subtlety  and  skill — a  tickling  of 
the  ears  by  oalcuktioms,  which  on  examination 
were  found  not  really  worth  the  paper  on  which 
they  were  written.  ...  He  believed  that  this 
proceeded  from  two  causes,  one  moral  and  one 
financial  The  moral  deficiency  proceeded  from 
an  over  sanguine  but  most  dangerous  tempera- 
ment, which  made  the  intellectual  belief  the 
creature  of  the  moral  wish,  and  which  led  the 
Bight  Hon.  gentleman  to  overrate  income  and 
underrate  expenditure.  Starting  with  self  de- 
ception, he  ended  in  deceiving  others,  and 
turned  finance  from  a  matter  of  hard,  dry  cal- 
culation, into  a  question  of  sentiment  and 
conjecture.* 

In  the  same  debate  Lord  Overstone  also 
condemned  the  financial  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  said — 

'He  could  not  conceal  his  conviction,  a  con- 
viction shared  by  many  persons  of  experience 
OA  the  sul^ject,  that  tne  manageooent  of  our 
national  finance  during  the  last  two  years  had 
been  of  a  very  perilous  character,  ana  had  led 
to  results  neither  satisfactory  nor  safe.  The 
subject  had  been  enveloped  with  so  much  in- 
genious rhetoric,  and  sucn  a  blaze  of  deliisive 
eloquence,  that  he  did  not  believe  the  plain 
simple  &cts  of  the  case  were  reaUy  understood 
by  the  pubhc' 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Disraeli 
reviewed  Mr.  Gladstone's  financial  policy  from 
the  outset  of  his  career,  and  made  some  re- 
marks which  are  as  just  now  as  they  were 
then : — 

'  Sir,  there  is  something  in  the  speeches  of 
the  Right  Hon.  gentleman  on  tins  heacL  and 
generdfly^n  all  matters  of  finance — it  is  of^com" 
mon  custom  with  him.  and  I  feel  it  my  duty 
now  to  notice  it — ^which  fills  me  witi  per- 
plexity, which  I  think  conveys  to  the  country 
a  sentiment,  not  merely  of  perplexity,  but  of 
distrust ;  and  it  is  this :  that  while  the  Right 
Hon.  gentleman  is  without  exception  the  most 
profUse  minister  that  ever  administered  the 
aifairs  of  this  country  in  peace,  he  is  perpetually 
insinuatmg,  to  use  the  mildest  term,  that  he 


disapproTCB  of  that  ^spenditure,  and  is  baminif 
to  denounce  it  Now,  sir,  I  say  that  is  not  a 
legitimate  position  for  the  Right  Hon.  gentle- 
man to  occupy.  If  he  disi^proves  of  this 
profuse  expenditure^  why  does  be  sit  upon  that 
bench,  and. lend  to  its  enactment  and  enforee- 
ment  all  the  authority  of  his  character  and  ali 
the  lustre  of  his  r^utation?  I^  on  tha  coit- 
trary,  he  approves  of  that  expenditure,  then  it 
is  his  duty,  as  finance  minister  especi^Uyy  not 
to  dispirit  and  discontent  the  people,  but 
rather  to  animate  them  under  inevitable  bur- 
dens, and  sustain  their  courage  at  a  time  when 
he  may,  perhaps,  have  to  call  upon  them  wiUi 
renewed  appeals.  .  .  .  This,  at  least,  we  know, 
that  while  this  spendthrift  is  weeping  over 
pence,  while  this  penurious  prodigal  is  proposing 
this  enormous  expenditure,  he  always  contrivee 
to  repeal  some  tax  to  gratify  the  mtereats  or 
prejudices  of  the  party  of  retrenchment.  .... 
I  denounce  this  system  as  one  detrimental  to 
the  character  of  public  men,  and  most  injurkms 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  realm.* — Ransaris  De- 
h(Ue»j  3  8.J  voL  dxrl,  pp.  653-55. 

The  charge  of  extravagance  against  the 
Conservatives,  so  far  as  a  former  period  is 
concerned,  cannot  possibly  be  substantiated, 
and  as  regards  the  present  it  is  most  unfair 
and  indefensible.  Great  statesmen  are  required 
by  the  respect  which  they  owe  to  their  coun- 
trymen to  fi^ht  their  antagonists  with  no 
mean  or  ignoble  weapons.  If  there  is  work 
of  a  sinister  kind  to  bo  done  it  is  only  deco- 
rous to  leave  it  to  the  obscure  followers  who 
are  ready  to  undertake  it  But  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's plans  of  party  warfare  are  seldom 
worthy  of  his  reputed  genius.  Whether  in 
writing  paltry  letters  to  influence  the  courso 
of  local  elections,  or  in  putting  forth  factitious 
estimates  of  the  financial  resnlts  of  Liberal  and 
Oonservative  administrations,  he  momentarily 
reduces  himself  to  the  level  of  the  mercenary 
and  forsakes  the  post  of  the  distinguished 
leader.  The  dust  and  dirt  of  the  arena  ought 
to  be  kept  from  the  robes  of  the  commander. 
What  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  specific  charge 
against  the  present  administration  f  That  it 
has  spent  three  millions  more  than  the  Lib- 
erals spent  in  their  last  year  of  office.  Now 
if  a  minor  member  of  the  Liberal  party  had 
placed  this  fact  before  the  public  without  a 
word  of  explanation,  wo  might  not  have  had 
much  reason  to  complain  of  a  line  of  attack 
to  which  the  Conservatives  are  accustomed. 
But  a  man  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  renown  shoold 
not  have  told  the  country  that  the  Conserva- 
tives spent  three  millions  more  than  the  Lib- 
erals without  at  the  same  time  explaining  that 
they  had  spont  it  in  doing  the  work  which  be 
onght  to  have  done,  and  which  he  left  undone 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  our  national  honour. 
If,  unhappily,  we  had  become  involved  in  a 
foreign  war  in  1865  there  would  have  been 
an  end  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  reputation  as  an 
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admmistrative  offcer*  Netar  would  tlie  nation 
hnv^  beefi  (bond  alaereaterdieadTantee*  The 
army  was  dissatisfied,  and  the  difficoltiee  of 
recruiting  had  excited  the  serious  alarm  of 
all  military  roeu  who  were  properly  acquainted 
with  our  position.  Forts  erected  at  enormoQs 
expense  were  left  without  guns.  Our  soldiers 
carried  the  old  muzsle-loader,  and  onr  fle^ 
had  been  so  scandalously  neglected  that  Sir 
John  Pakington  was  obliged  to  declare  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  he  scarcely  knew 
how  to  provide  reliefs  for  ships  returning  from 
foreign  service.  The  Liberal  Ministry  left  not 
a  single  ship  in  any  port  fit  to  be  put  in  com- 
mission. Mr.  Childcrs,  who  is  understood  to 
be  a  candidate  for  high  ofiSce  in  the  neit 
Lib^*al  ministry,  thought  proper  lately  to 
iuforro  his  constituents  that  the  present  gov- 
ernment had  done  nothing  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  navy  beyond  *  proposing  to 
build  40  small  unarmoured  ships.'  'They 
had  been  entirely  wrong,'  he  said,  *  in  revert- 
ing to  a  largo  expenditnre  on  simply  wooden 
unarmoured  vessels,  with  which  at  this  mo- 
ment he  considered,  as  they  came  ipto  the 
hands  of  the  Admiralty,  tliat  body  hardly 
knew  what  to  do.'  The  whole  of  tiis  state- 
ment misrepresents  the  policy  of  the  ministry. 
Mr.  (jhilders  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  between  1864  and  1865,  and  it 
was  under  his  direction  that  upwards  of  3000 
shipwrights  were  employed  to  repair  old 
ships,  while  only  1200  men  were  employed 
in  the  building  of  new  vessels.  The  system 
which  Mr.  Childers  lately  denounced,  was  the 
system  pursued  by  tho  last  Liberal  adminis- 
tration of  which  Mr.  Childers  was  a  leading 
member.  Anything  more  unfair  than  his 
strictures  on  the  present  ministry  has  seldom 
been. seen  in  English  public  life.  He  was 
probably  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  Mr. 
Oorry  moved  the  Naval  Estimates  on  May 
11th,  1868,  and  he  cannot  be  ignorant  that 
the  Government  has  done  more  to  strengthen 
and  improve  our  navy,  considering  the  time 
it  has  held  office,  than  any  administration 
the  country  has  had  for  years  past.  It  is  true 
that  unarmoured  vessels  have  not  been  alto- 
gether abandoned,  and  Mr.  Childers  is  very 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  naval  affairs  if 
he  does  not  know  that  for  ocean  work  this 
class  of  vessels  are  preferred  by  the  United 
States  and  by  France.  In  the  event  of  a 
war,  privateers  do  all  tho  mischief  at  sea 
— the  Alabama  is  said  by  the  Americans 
themselves  to  have  swept  their  commerce 
from  the  ocean.  The  American  Government 
have  actually  been  selling  their  ironclads ; 
vessels  like  the  Dunderberg  they  have  allowed 
to  go  to  foreign  Governments,  while  a  fleet 
of  unarmoured  vessels  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction.   Monitors  for  coast  work  are  still 


tbaoglit  well  <df  but  arttied  eraSteM  capable 
of  makiog  great  apeed  «re  prttf<irred  for  opera* 
tioMatiML  Th«  lastFr«neh  budget  ^owed 
that  out  of  167  yesaela  put  in  commissioD, 
only  10  wera  arwesr-did.  The  expenditure 
allow«<i  for  the  baiiding  of  ooannoared  ships 
ia  France,  during  IBM,  exceeded  that  on 
ahnoored  ships  in  the  proportion  of  more  than 
three  to  one.^  Mr.  Corry  told  the  House  of 
ConaaiODathad'aaitiabymeansof  small,  and 
consequently  unaroMMired  vessels,  that  our 
commerce  would  be  assailed,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  should  be  provided  with  a 
similar  description  cf  force  to  protect  it' 
What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  who  condemns  the  building  of 
unarmoured  ships  as  an  act  of  folly,  and  who 
yet  built  very  little  else  while  ho  was  in 
office! 

But  it  M^  happens  that  the  case  of  th« 
Government  is  complete  at  every  point,  for 
iron-clad  vessels  have  not  been  neglected. 
The  late  Government  ordered  fourteen  un- 
armoured vessels  to  be  built — vessels  of  the 
very  kind  which  Mr.  Childers,  a  member  of 
the  late  Government,  now  declares  the  Ad- 
miralty does  not  know  what  to  do  with.  Mr. 
Oorry  struck  off  ona  of  the  number,  and  sub- 
stituted for  it  an  iron-clad.  Six  magnificent 
vessels  of  war  have  been  pnt  in  hand  by  the 
present  Government.  One  of  these,  the  Iron 
DuJUf  will  have  an  armour  plating  of  six  and 
eight  inches.  For  this  ship  alone  upwards  of 
70,000/.  was  set  aside  this  year.  The  other 
new  vessels  are  to  be  of  the  same  class.  A 
turret-ship  is  to  be  laid  down,  with  armoyr 
plating  twelve  inches  thick  and  fourteen 
inches  on  the  turret,  with  a  ten-inch  teak 
backing  and  one-inch  inner  iron  skin.  There 
is  also  a  ram  to  be  built,  capable  of  accom- 
panying a  fleet,  or  of  dcfendmg  and  attack- 
mg  a  port  Both  these  vessels  are  entirely 
new  to  our  service.  '  Considerably  more,'  as 
Mr.  Corry  stated  in  moving  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates, *  than  one-fifth  of  the  wh<^e  money 
voted  for  effective  services  will  be  spent  on 
new  ships.'  The  vote  for  effective  services  in 
186^-66  was  8,658,205/.,  whereas  this  year 
it  was  9,352,579/.  Money  was  saved  in 
other  branches  of  the  department  to  compen- 
sate partially  for  this  increased  expenditure. 
The  dockyard  vote  was  reduced  by  160,000/., 
the  vote  for  naval  stores  by  300,000/.,  for 
coastguard  service  10,000/.,  while  six  ships 
and  four  hundred  men  have  been  taken  off 
the  African  squadron.  Thus  the  charge 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Childers,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  snpport  Mr.  Gladstone,  is  proved  U 
be  without  a  shadow  of  foundation  from  be- 
ginning to  end. 

•  Mr.  Corry's  statement,  May  11,  1868. 
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With  refereice  to  the  armji  Sadowa  may 
tdl  ua  what  ofu  &td  would  liav«  been  if  we 
had  gone  to  war  with  nuizzle-loadoEa  agaiust 
breedijoadenk  Of  the  expenditora  of  three 
miiiioitt,  stagmatised  'wa  ^  Tory  extravagance^' 
official  doetuueota  a^ow  that  1^240,0004  ^^ 
6f  ent  lA  increasiog  the  pa^  of  the  arooyy  in  puV 
tuag  the  Sikider  rifle  into  the  baoda  of  our  troops, 
in  mounting  forta  with  gans,  and  in  works  of  a 
stnilar  kind.  The  greater  part  of  the  balance 
of  the  three  milliont,  not  otherwise  aeoounU 
ed  for,  went  towards  defraying  the  expenses 
of  un<krtakings  which  had  been  guaranteed 
by  the  Liberal  QorerDment,  and  which  were 
aotuaUy  commenced  prior  to  1866. 

A  statesmau  may  reasonably  cherish  an 
antipathy  to  the  part/  which  ia  opposed  to 
him^  but  it  is  possible  to  conduct  an  attack 
upon  it  without  descendiDg  to  petty  conceal- 
ments and  aweeping  misrepresentations.  Mr. 
Gladstone  knew  p^eetly  well  to  what  pur- 
poses the  '  three  UEullions '  bad  been  applied, 
and  he  never  made  the  leaaft  objection  to  one 
of  those  purposes  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
althouflfa  a  mc^rity  stood  obedient  to  his 
call.  Mr.  Ghilders  was  entirely  silent.  Both 
these  public  servants  refrained  from  opposi- 
tion, because  they  were  aware  that  the  ex- 
penditure which  they  now  denounce  as  ex- 
travagance was  applied  to  objects  of  which 
the  nation  heartily  approved.  Mr.  Disraeli^s 
administration  deserves  aordial  praise.raUier 
than  censure  for  placing  us  more  nearly  on  a 
level  in  strength  with  the  other  Powers  of 
Europe.  It  may  be  said  that  the  defence  of 
ihJA  counti7  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  the 
Badieal  allies.  Unlike  Mr,  Bright,  who  is 
no  longer  the  leader  of  the  Badicals,  the  new 
candidates  for  public  favour  make  it  a  part  of 
th^  creed  to  hate  and  revile  Sudand,  and 
to  cry  out  shame  upon  her  before  the  world. 
But  the  gceat  body  of  the  people  do  not 
share  these  malignant  feelings  towards  their 
country,  and  they  have  no  desire  to  see  her 
left  weaker  than  a  second-rate  Power.  Mr. 
Gladstone  did  so  leave  her,  and  a  Conserva- 
tive administration  has  rescued  us  from  .the 
dauffer  with  which  we  were  constantly  men- 
aced in  consequence.  We  need  not  ask 
ourselves  what  would  have  been  the  r^ults 
to  England  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  economy,  if  we 
had  been  suddenly  involved  in  an  European 
war  at  the  close  of  hia  last  term  of  office. 
The  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  dearly 
did  his  country  rue  in  the  Crimean  war  the 
influence  of  a  Finance  Minister  who  subordi- 
nated everything  to  secure  for  himself  the 
credit  of  a  popular  baknce^eet  and  of  a 
surplus  revenue^  In  spite  of  the  warnings  of 
twelve  months  preceding  its  outbreak,  no 
proper  provisions  were  made  to  render  the 
army  efficient.    Hence  the  misery  of  our 


poor  soldiers  on  the  he^hts  of  Bahichtva, 
hence  the  impotence  of  our  Generals  to  act, 
hence  the  frightful  mortality  of  more  tJian 
lfi,000  Britisn  soldiers  who    perished     bj 
famine  and  disease,  in  addition  to  those  who 
fell  in  battle,  the  victims  of  a  false  economj. 
Mr.  Gladstone  canoot  escape  from  his  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  these  disasters.     Ho 
held  the  position  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer for  sixteen  months  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  and  for  a  year  afterwards,  and  the 
policy  which  he  and  his  colleagues  puraned 
not  only  brought  that  war  upon  us,  but  left 
us  unprepared  to  meet  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
placea  the  country  in  a  still  more  nnsatiafac- 
tory   position   before  he    quitted    office    in 
1866.     He  had  made  a  show  upon  paper  of 
saving  money,  and  of  imparting  a  fresh  im- 
pulse to  the  commerce  of  the  nation.    Hat 
Lis  economy  would  have  cost  us  dear  if  we 
had  been   compelled    to    defend    onrselvea 
against  foreign  attack,  and  the  commercial 
panics  which  have  happened  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's time  are  a  commentary  upon   hia 
boasted  services  to  our  trade.    Any  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  may  acquire  temporary 
credit  for  economy  by  suffering  the  navy  to 
go  to  ruin,  and  allowing  the  army  to  be  un- 
dermined by  discontent,  while  squandering 
enoroious  sums  upon  both.     The  Ltberab 
are,    as    a    rule,  inferior  as  administrative 
officers.    There  has  seldom  been  seen  such  a 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  as  the  Duke  of 
Somerset     As  a  War  Minister  there  never 
was  a  weaker  appointment  than  that  of  the 
Marquis  of  Huntington.    When  Lord  Rob- 
sell  was  Foreign  Secretary  we  were  never 
on  good  terms  for  long  together  with  any 
nation  in   the  world*     The  affairs  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  were  probably  well  ad- 
ministered, if  the  talents  of  Mr.  Goschen  are 
not  overrated  by    his   party.      In  Liberal 
Governments  favourite  cliques  or  families  are 
first  provided  for,  and  men  of  ability  are  put 
in  the  corners  which  remain  unfilled.    The 
present  Ministry  have  actually  in  part  re- 
deemed the  injustice  of  their  predecessors  to- 
wards eminent  men  of  Liberal  opinions. 

But  if  Mr.  Gladstone's  pretences  as  a 
financier  break  down,  he  firmly  believes  that 
his  policy  of  Church  destruction  will  save 
him.  He  has  reversed  every  principle  of  his 
former  life,  and  he  has  seen  the  advantage  of 
suoh  statecraft*  He  has  now  been  encour- 
aged to  invent  a  scheme  for  uniting  the  Dis- 
senters and  the  Roman  Catholics  under  his 
banner.  A  sacrifice  of  principle  unusually 
great  was  necessary  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. It  cost  Mr.  Gladstone  littie  trouble  to 
convince  himself  that  the  sacrifice  was  a 
duty.  His  followers,  with  ^eat  consideration 
for  the  conscience  of  their  chief,  deprecate 
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all  argumeot  spon  the  snbyeei.  Tli«re  a^, 
they  toll  us,  not  tva  opiDioos  among  sensiUe 
men  with  regard  to  it  No  one  but  a  half- 
witted person  can  objeei  to  the  diaestabliih- 
ment  and  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Chnroh. 
This  is  the  line  taken  \>j  the  Radical  pertj. 
They  hare  bronffht  to  porfeetion  the  system 
of  ]yneh-Iaw  in  dialectic:  do  not  listen  to  an 
opponent,  bnt  tar  and  feather  him.  The 
method  is  not  withoQt  its  merits,  bnt  honesty 
ie  not  one  of  them.  We  snbibtt  to  the  great 
dictators  that  there  are  really  two  sides  to 
the  controversy,  and  that  the  ri^t  side  is 
not  the  one  on  whieh  they  have  taken  their 
stand.  Hie  pablic  ear  has  been  confbsed  by 
noise  and  clamonr,  but  it  seems  more  dispos- 
ed of  late  to  listen  to  the  argaments  of  those 
who  ask  for  nothing  more  than  equal  justice 
to  all  dasses  of  the  oommnnity. 

It  is,  however,  late  in  the  day  to  enter  with 
'any  minatenesa  into  the  general  qnestion. 
Every  one  now  sees  very  plainly  that  the  main- 
tenance or  destruction  of  the  Church  Estab- 
lishroent  is  involved  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy. 
Machinery  has  been  set  in  motion  whidi  may 
stop  when  Mr.  Gladstone  bids  it,  bnt  it  is  fhr 
more  likdy  to  go  on  working  independently 
of  him,  and  to  produce  results  he  may  or 
may  not  at  present  contemplate.  He  has, 
indeed,  alreacfy  prepared  us  to  look  for  that 
*  conscientious  development'  of  his  mind 
which  elicits  the  feverish  admiration  of  his 
supporters.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
his  resolutions  on  Monday,  March  30,  he 
made  a  remark  which  is  capable  of  l>eing 

a  noted  as  a  proof  of  his  consistency  when 
le  hour  has  come  for  declaring  war  against 
the  Church  of  Enghind.  ^  There  are  many,' 
he  said,  *  who  think  that  to  lay  hands  upon 
the  national  Church  Establishment  of  a 
country  is  a  pro&ne  and  unhallowed  act  I 
respect  that  feeling,'  as  he  might  well  do, 
considering  how  much  he  has  done  in  his 
time  to  encourage  it  '  I  sympathise  with  it,' 
he  went  on  to  say,  •I  sjrmpatbise  with  it, 
while  I  feel  it  my  doty  to  overcome  and  re- 
press  it'  There  was  something,  he  admitted, 
very  beautiful  and  attractive  in  the  idea  to 
many  persons  of  a  Church  Establishment; 
but '  wnat  is  it  but  an  appropriation  of  public 
property,  an  appropriation  of  the  fruits  of  la- 
bour and  of  skill  to  certain  purposes  f  and 
unless  these  purposes  be  fulfilled,  that  appro- 
priation cannot  be  justified.'  These  words 
may  hereafter  with  good  reason  be  held  to 
prove  that  even  in  the  spring  of  1868  his 
mind  was  in  *  the  transition  state,'  so  care- 
fully dug  about  and  tended  by  his  more  ad- 
vanced followers.' 

Why  are  Dissenters  found  ranged  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  side?  Not,  assuredly,  because 
they  wish  to  reduce  the  means  of  Protest- 


ant iostraotioii  in  Ireland.  It  is  simply  be- 
cause their  )>rinoiples  ave  imposed  to  the 
maintenanoe  of  an  estaUisfameat  of  any  kind. 
Popery  is  abomitiable  to  Uiem;  bnt  they 
would  for  the  ososient  eoaspire  with  Bomaa- 
ists  in  an  attenapt  to  canae  a  disraption  of 
Charch  and  State,  Imstitig  in  their  power  to 
keep  their  allies  in  snbieetioo  afterwards.  It 
may  soft  the  temporary  cenvenienoe  of  Dis- 
senters to  wo^  hand  in  hand  with  Papists : 
bnt  it  is  obvious  thai  the  -motive  which  indu- 
ces them  to  ge  hnnting  together,  like  the  lion 
and  the  jaclul  in  the  uible,  must  be  one  <^  no 
comnnm  strength.  The  pretence  of  rester- 
n^  peace  to  Ireland  does  not  deceive  the 
Konconfbrmists.  They  know  perfectly  well 
that  there  is  only  one  measure  whieh  wonld 
give  satis&etion  to  the  torbolent  Irish,  and 
that  is  repeal  of  the  Union,  The  disaffected 
want  'Irekad  i<xt  the  Irish,' and  nothii^ 
short  of  that  will  satisQf  them  or  induee  them 
to  cease  their  warfare  against  England.  *  The 
object  of  a  truly  }ib^«l  policy,'  says  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  his  actress,  *  is  by  equitable  but  de- 
cided Doeasures  to  make  tiie  name  of  law  in 
Ireland  .respected  as  k  is  in  Great  Britain.' 
The  class  which  Mr,  Gladstone  professes  to 
be  anxious  to  satisfy  does  not  want  English 
law  of  any  kind.  It  asks  us  to  take  our- 
selves out  of  die  ooufftry  altogether.  But  to 
the  Nonconformist  alHes  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  principle  nnderiyiBg  ^tbe  question  of  the 
hour^  is  alone  attractive*  They  fcresee  t^t 
when  l£e  destruction  of  the  Irish  Chnrdi  is 
accomplished  it  will  be  in  their  power  tdtmm 
i^ainst  the  Government  an' a^nsent  whieh 
derives  its  force  from  the  very  policy  now  de- 
manded in  the  nasse  of  justice  and  equal- 
ity. ^You  have  reeogaisad  the  prii^^»Ie 
that  a  Church  fistaUi^iment  is  iadefensihlo 
where  a  large  section  of  the  population  is 
opposed  to  it  A  very  large  section  is  ex- 
tremely hostile  to  the  existeoee  of  a  State 
Church  in  Eti^nd.  How,  tiien,  ^an  you 
perpetuate  an  in^nstice  in  one  part  of  the 
kingdom  which  ton  have  already  redressed 
in  another  part?' 

That  Mr.  GUdstone's  vagne  scheme  is  re- 
ceived with  especial  delight  by  the  avowed 
enemies  of  the  Esbablished  Church,  is  now 
past  dispute.  They  approve  of  it  because 
they  regard  it  as  one  stage  towards  the  gen- 
eral disestablishment  whidi  will  abne  satisfy 
all  their  demands.  They  have  learnt  by  a 
somewhat  painful  experience  that  they  can 
only  hope  to  conquer  by  small  degrees.  To 
the  question  vrhether  a  measure  can  be  just 
whidi  would  Wrong  a  large  section  of  the 
loyal  people  of  Ireland,  and  estrange  them 
from  us,  without  in  the  least  degree  compos- 
ing the  discontented  Action,  they  have  nev- 
er given  the  least  attention.  And  in  the  eyes 
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of  the  Non^nformist  topportere  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  thn  issue  is  one  of  IHtle  conse- 
qoence.  Thd  one  coneideratioii  wbich  pre- 
Yails  with'thera  is  that,  althon^h  MnXJIad- 
stx>ne  may  realty  design  to  end  nis  new  poli- 
cy of  disendowment  in  Iceland  where  it  be- 
gan, it  will  be  in  their  power  to  decide  when 
he,  or  his  snccessor^  shall  stay  his  band\ 

The  Nonconformists  are  Yofy  much  in  ear- 
nest, but  they  have  immeasurably  less  to 
gain  than  another  class  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
present  supporters^  and  their  interest  in  the 
result  is  cohsequently  less  idworbing.  To 
the  Roman  Catholics  Mr.  Gladstone's  new 
policy  is  worth  more  than  all  the  intrigues 
which  hare  been  carried  on  within  Hieir 
own  circle  since  the  Reformation.  Tliey 
have  striven  in  vain  to  recover  even  a  por- 
tion of  the  ground  which  they  had  lost. 
The  Protestant  SstabYished  Churcii  was  one 
of  the  insuperable  difficulties  Irhibh  helped 
to  fhistrate  designs  often  oonceivied  with  the 
peculiar  ingenuity  and  subtlety  of  Rome, 
it  was  to  assist  in  destroying  the  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  power  of  tSe  Papacy  in 
this  country  that  die  Protestant  Church 
was  united  with  the  State,  and  the  Sover- 
eign placed  at  the  head  of  the  Church  in- 
stead of  the  Pope.  The  hopes  of  all  Ro- 
manists were  naturally  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch  when  they  learnt  thttt  Church  dises- 
tablishment had  at  length  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  no  less  iniuential  a  man  in  the 
counti^  than  Mn  Gladstone^  They,  too,  look 
far  beyond  Ireland  for  the  end  of  the  work 
which  Mrv  Gladstone  has  beguu.  *  We  must 
be  at  the  coming  elections^'  says  a  Catholic 
writer,  'Catholics  first  and  Englishmen  after- 
wards. .  .  If,  at  the  coming  elections,  we 
English  Catholics  do  not  stand  by  our  Irish 
brethren,  we  may  look  in  vain  for  any  ad- 
vance of  Catholic  interests  for  the  future.' 
And  in  reference  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Suspen- 
sory Bill  the  same  writer  significantly  re- 
maHcs,  *  What  will  follow  that  measure^  we 
shall  all  see  in  good  time.'  They  can  scarce- 
ly fix  their  expectations  too  high.  The  Pope, 
exhilarated  by  the  brightening  prospect, 
sends  a  pious  appeal  to  the  En^sh  Protest- 
ants to  join  the  one  true  Church,  Never 
since  the  Reformation  has  the  position  of  the 
Papacy  in  England  so  well  justified  this  af- 
fectionate solicitude  for  the  *  unconverted.' 
Separate  Church  and  State,  and  how  long 
does  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  suppose  it  would 
be  before  an  ecclesiastical  despotism  was 
erected  which  would  be  fiital  to  true  pro- 
^  gress  and  Kberty  of  thought  f  In  Ireland 
Uie  Romish  Church  would  have  nothing  left 
between  it  and  supremacy,  and  what  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Papacy  means  no  Englishman 
ought  to  bnve  foigotten.    It  is  to^y  what 


it  has  ever  been,  the  uncompromising  fee  of 
all  the  'progressive  forces'  of  the  agei  It 
win  make  no  terras  or  conditions  with  then. 
It  opposes  its  stubborn  and  unconquerable  'wiU 
to  all  aggressive  efibrts^  and  even  in  the 
nineteentn  century  refuses  boldly  to  abate  a 
jot  or  tittle  of  its  ancient  claims  or  preten- 
8ionB«  Other  despotisms  are  overturned  in 
tho  general  advancement  of  the  human  race, 
but  Rome  prides  herself  upon  her  unchaoge- 
ability.  She  holds  no  parley  with  either  po- 
Hticid  or  religious  reformers^  who  elsewh^e 
mould  ancient  constitutions  afrosh,  and  seek 
to  remodel  religious  systeuns.  If  a  Universi- 
ty is  to  b^  founded  now,  the  principle  most 
be  admitted  that  Bishops  alone  are  compe- 
tent to  judge  authoritatively  of  iaith  and 
morality.  It  is  not  religious  equality  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  require,  for  they  have 
never  been  satisfied,  and  never  will  be  satis- 
fied, with  less  than  supremacy.  They  main- 
tain that  they  alone  hold  the  truth,  and  that 
all  other  forms  of  religion  are  wicked  here- 
sies ending  in  perditiou.  Concessions  are 
not  asked  for.  Reforms  are  needed  in  the 
Irish  Church ;  and  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission appointed  to  inquire  into  t^e  whole 
subject  affords  am  ample  basis  for  welUcon- 
sidered  measures  of  reconstruction.  But  pro- 
posals limited  to  this  object  would  not  have 
attracted  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  support  extre- 
mists of  every  degree.  The  Roman  Catholics 
would  not  have  supported  him  ;  the  Dissent- 
ers would  have  held  aloof;  the  *  Adollam- 
ites'  would  have  seen  no  advantage  in  retom- 
ing  to  the  fold  and  proclaiming  their  peni- 
tence for  past  backsliding.  The  various  sects 
which  are  eager  for  the  demolition  of  the 
Established  Church  would  have  been  ranged 
under  different  standards.  The  wholesale 
act  of  destruction  was  therefore  resolved  up- 
on, and  there  is  no  enemy  to  the  Church 
who  would  not  exult  over  the  success  of  a 
policy,  the  effect  of  which  norast  be  to  em- 
bitter the  strife  of  fiictions  and  the  war  of 
creeds. 

The  objections  to  the  scheme  of  Church 
disestablishment  rest  upon  higher  grounds 
than  the  inexpediency  of  recognizin^j  the  un- 
checked sway  of  a  numerical  majority,  and  it 
is  in»portant  that  fair-minded  men  should 
well  consider  this  fact.  The  policy  of  con- 
necting the  State  with  religion  has  been  ap- 
proved even  by  eminent  statesmen  who  were 
not  remarkable  for  their  piety.  Some  Non- 
conformists impugn  it,  but  chi^y  because  it 
is  not  their  sects  which  are  endowed.  The 
Church  of  Rome  protests  against  it  in  this 
country,  while  enforcing  the  principle  in 
her  own  behalf  with  a  rigour  which  we  should 
consider  destructive  of  all  true  freedom.  She, 
the  most  aggressive,  despotic,  and  intolerant 
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of  all  Cborches,  ihe  most  exaolit)g  in  hex  de- 
mands, the  most  immovable  to  ar^oment  or 
eQtreatjr,  the  least  disposed  to  yteid  eonces^ 
sioQS  in  any  quarter  of  the  world — she,  with 
the  duplicity  which  eitends  her  conanests 
XDore  eOectnally  than  armies^  tells  us  that  a 
X'roiestaot  Establishment  is  a  (irnel  ofience 
and  wrong.  We  are  to  sever  a  limb  from  the 
national  Protestant  Church  to  gratify  the  Ro< 
iBan  hierarchy,  who  hold  that  it  were  better 
dynasties  should  full  and  kingdoms  perish 
than  that  the  supremacy  of  the  rontiffsnould 
be  infringed.  Hitherto,  the  people  of  this 
country  have  believed  that  the  acknowledg* 
ment  by  the  State  of  religions  duties  is  attend" 
ed  with  good  effects  on  the  entire  community. 
This  better  influence  in  government  can  ill 
be  spared  at  a  time  when  a  large  proportion 
of  the  poor  and  uneducated  class  are  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  work  of  administering 
the  affairs  of  the  country.  It  may  be  said,  al- 
though  only  by  those  who  are  not  averse  to 
the  nse  of  specious  arguments,  that  in  the 
United  States  we  see  the  example  of  a  suc- 
cessful government  with  entire  freedom  from 
religious  connexions  of  any  kind.  We  shall 
not  here  examine  into  the  fact  alleged,  chiefly 
because  there  is  no  analogy  whatever  between 
the  teligious  or  political  institutions  of  the 
two  nations.  Before  the  example  of  America 
can  be  consistently  held  out  to  us  for  imita- 
tion, each  county  in  the  Ifnited  Kingdom 
must  bo  made  iuto  a  separate  State,  endow- 
ed with  independent  powers  for  the  levpng 
of  taxes,  tbeiVaming  of  laws,  and  the  support 
of  education,  and  acting  with  complete  irre- 
sponsibility towards  a  central  government,  ex- 
cept as  regards  its  liability  to  pay  a  fair  share 
of  the  National  Debt.  When  a  Government 
does  not  dictate  laws  to  a  community  it  could 
scarcely  compel  it  to  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  religion.  The  Established 
Church  was  not  abandoned  in  the  United 
States  because  it  had  worked  badly,  or  be- 
canse  it  was  inefficient,  but  because  it  was 
impossible  to  bind  sovereign  States  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  religion  in  any  way. 
The  State  must  be  left  to  encourage  religious 
teaching,  or  to  ignore  it  alU^ether,  just  as  it 
may  please.  It  is  preposterous  to  bid  us  to 
*  Americanise '  one  of  our  institutions  unless 
the  same  process  is  extended  to  them  all. 
In  this  country  the  rural  population  is  often 
dependent  upon  the  Church  for  the  only  in- 
struction they  receive.  In  America  there 
are  large  endowments  in  every  State  for  the 
purpo^s  of  education.  But  even  there  the 
absence  of  all  religious  inflnenceB  in  the  gen- 
eral government  is  lamented  by  large  classes 
of  the  people.  We  are  recommended  to 
.imitate  the  defects  of  the  American  system 
wjt.bont  any  po^ibility   of  enjoying  the  ad- 


vantages wfai^  impart  to  it  its  strength. 
The  very  blemishes  which  AroeHcans  long  to 
remove  we  are  eagerly  copying.  The^  Church 
in  this  country  has  always  been  snpported 
chieiy  by  the  wealthy  and  ididdle  chisses 
for  the  benefit  of  the  peon  Under  a  voinn- 
tary  system  here,  inhere  rural  labonrers  can- 
not obtain  free  grants  of  land,  nor  grow  rich 
by  the  ejcercise  of  their  own  nnsikilled  laboin', 
the  pool*  could  rarely  atford  to  pay  for  reli- 
^ous  instruction.  This  one  consideratioD^ 
Lord  Maeanlay  declared,  would  be  soffioievt 
to  restrain  him  frmn  Joining  the  supporters 
of  the  voluntary  principle*  *  The  person 
about  whom  I  am  uneasy/  he  said^  ^  is  the 
working  man  ;  the  man  who  would  find  it 
difficult  to  pay  even  five  shillings  or  t«n 
shillings  a  year  out  of  his  small  earnings  for 
the  ministrations  of  religion.  *  *  ♦  Is  lie  to 
be  depend^it  on  the  liberality  of  others  ? 
That  is  a  somewhat  precarious  aad  a  some- 
what humiliating  dependence.'  At  present 
there  arethoasatKb  of  educated  men  scattered 
over  the  country,  knowing  little  else  than  ^ 
borious  days  and  sleepless  nightsy  whose  whole 
care  is  to  elevate  and  ennoble  with  immor- 
tal truth  the  poor  and  distressed,  and  to  as- 
suage the  hardships  of  their  lot  by  implanting 
in  them  the  hope  of  an  existence  in  which  the 
gloomy  sorrows  of  poverty  shall  be  unknown. 
But,  we  are  told,  all  this  work  could  be 
just  as  effectually  performed  nnder  the  volnn- 
tary  system.  There  are  even  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  who  profess  to  look  with 
complacency  upon  the  approaching  fall  of  Es- 
tablishments, and  the  Victory  of  the  voluntary 
principle,  as  predicted  by  Liberal  leaders. 
They  littie  understand  what  they  &ney  they 
admire.  The  introduction  of  the  voluntary 
system  would,  in  the  first  place,  completely 
alter  the  relations  of  thedetgy  towards  their 
parishioners.  They  would  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  the  friends  and  advisers  of  their 
people,  but  as  hired  servants,  Hableto  dismis- 
sal the  moment  their '  doctrine '  g^ve  offence 
to  a  powerful  clique.  It  may  be  said  that 
Nonconformists  find  no  inconvenience  from 
this  peculiar  relationship.  But,  althongh  they 
may  be  used  to  it — although  they  accepted 
the  ministry  on  these  known  conditioufr—yct 
few  of  them  would  maintain  that  their  state 
of  dependence  is  conducive  to  their  comfort, 
their  self-respect,  their  usefulness,  or  that  it 
encourages  the  highest  class  of  educated 
men  to  undertake  the  responsibilities  of  the 
ministry.  The  very  evils  which  are  common- 
ly found  in  combination  with  the  voluntary 
system  constitute  a  formidable  objection  to  the 
professed  subversion  of  the  Establishment. 
*  Look  at  America,'  the  advocates  of  dises- 
tablishment say.  When  we  do  look  at  it 
what  do  we  find  ?  That  the  ministers  of  every 
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creed  are  obligad  i&  the  fiitt  plaee  te  fiod 
a  coogregatioQ  wbicb  preckely  suHa  them,  or 
dee  to  soppreae  an/  of  their  opioiooe  that  hap* 
pes  to  be  repegnant  to  their  eiaployen.  The 
eleigy  of  Ibe  fipisoopal  Chorcb  ape  ueually 
bcMer  treated  than  DieeeatiDg  miniBtert,  bat 
oniy  bteanee  they  are  more  reapected  by  their 
cooigregattoiM.  The  traditiona  of  the  mother 
Cfaitfcli  atttl  linger  roQDd  the  o&hoot  m  the 
United  States,  and  people  take  a  pride  in 
ftopportiag  with  decency  the  Church  and  its 
ymiat.  £^  the  pay,  except  in  lai|ge  towns  and 
cttiea^  is  miserably  inadequate,  and  men  of 
inferior  capacities  and  of  slight  trainiag  are 
often  attraeted  to  the  work^  while  others  of 
higher  qo^ificatiens  are  compelled  to  pass  it 
by.  A '  popolar  preacher,^  liko  Mr.  Spar- 
geoB  in  Eag^d,  or  Mr.  Ward  Beecber  in 
New  York,  is  qiute  independeat  of  his  coo- 
ffregatioD,  and  would  resent  .any  dictation 
from  tbsM.  Bat  the  great  mass  who  oannot 
rise  abo»e  mediocrity,  or  the  very  able  Bien 
who  are  too  Bensiti?e  and  too  proud  to  stoop 
to  the  arts  which  capti?ate  tho  maUitude,  must 
be  eoatent  to  submit  to  the  caprices  of  their 
congregations.  They  must  preach  not 
what  they  tiiink  proper,  but  what  their 
hearers  prefer.  The  preacher  must  accom- 
modate his  opinions  to  his  en^ployers*  tastes, 
or  if  he  gate  up  in  shame  and  weariness,  and 
sought  a  liTelihood  elsewhere,  he  would  find 
in  that  *  elsewhere  '  the  sao^  cond^^oos  of 
servitnde.  He  mi^t  say  that  he  would 
abandon  his  calling  rather  than  suffer  hu- 
miliation. That  is  a  mere  personal  question. 
Others  woald  soon  atep  in  to  take  his  place 
— the  general  system  would  not  be  affected 
by  has  resignatioo.  No  man  is  indispensa- 
ble to  any  system. 

The  <]^eatiou  apon  the  determination  of 
whieh  80  many  irrevooahle  iasoes  depend  is, 
whether  the  Protestant  EstablisboEteat  in  Ire- 
land shall  be  first  degraded  and  then  extin- 
guished without  even  aa  atteo^pt  being  made 
to  reform  the  imperfections  which  exist  in 
it  f  Alarmed  by  the  ra{udity  with  which  the 
public  mind  is  gra8pi|]|r  the  true  meaning  of 
the  contest,  a  speaker  m  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  Liberal  side  attempted,  at  the  last  mo- 
meat,  to  misrepresent  the  scope  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's projects.  He  contended,  in  the  face  of 
Mr.Gladstone'aown  words, — '  I  ask  you  to  con- 
sent to  the  disendownMnt  of  the  £staUished 
Church  in  Lreland,'-^at  disendowment  had 
nerer  been  meditated.  It  is  very  orobable 
that  the  section  of  the  part^,  whica  is  not 
without  fears  concerning  the  manifest  coarse 
of  public  opinion,  at  first  desired  to  construct 
a  sort  of  puale  out  of  these  two  phrases, 
*  disestablishment '  and  *  disendowment.' 
They  wore  intended  to  keep  in  a  state  of 
pleasing  sosponse  minds  of  a  vacillating  order. 


A  ni^rfectly  cool  hand  mjght  have  continued 
to  keep  these  balls  changing  in  the  air,  but 
in  an  uucontroUable  fit  of  impetuosity  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  let  one  of  them  fall  to  the 
ground.    *  As  iar  aa  I  know,'  he  said,*  *  no 
human  beiniz  proposes  to  disendow  toe  Es- 
tablished   Church   altogether.*     The  party 
which  is  standii^  in  the  backgroi;ind  cravii^ 
to  divide  the  Cnurch  property  do  not,  it 
appears,  intend  to  take  all,  out  only  as  much 
as  they  want    This  method  of  softening  the 
appearance  of  a  foray  so  as  to  avoid  alarming 
the  victim  may  have  been  successful  in  for- 
mer times,  especially  in  cases  where  resistance 
was  impossible.    But  since  the  border  form 
of  acquisition  fell   into  disuse,  the  rugged 
courtesies  which  on  rare  occasions  relieved  its 
severities  have  not  been  so  well  understood, 
and  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  apology  was  there- 
fore not  suited  to  toe  age.    The  time  has 
happily  not  yet  arrived  when  those  who  re- 
vere the  Established  Church  have  nothing  to 
hope  for  except  from  the  generosity  of  ner 
adversaries.    It  may,  as  members  of  the  Li- 
beral party  often  threaten,  soon  *  become  a 
aaestion'   whether  t^e     £{)iscopal   Church 
deserves  to  be  called  a  national  Church,  or 
whether  it  opght  not  rather  to  be  denounced 
as  ^cumberipg  the  ground,'  and  so  swept 
away  altogether.    But  the  more  closely  and 
calmly  the  claims  of  the  Church  to  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  the  nation  are  con- 
sidered, the  less  likely  will  the  people  be  to 
sacrifice  her  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the 
animosities  of  struggling  politicians,  and  al- 
laying the  jealousies  of  hostile  sects. 

Before  the  great  body  of  Nonconformists 
finally  decide  to  render  themselves  responsible 
for  a  policy  which  can  have  but  one  issue,  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  Papacy,  we  invite 
them  to  put  aside  the  persuasions  of  partisans, 
and  make  a  patient  investigation  into  all  the 
facts  for  thenaselvcs.  *  That  the  return  of  this 
oountiy,'  wrote  Dr.  Wiseman,  *  thronch  its 
Estabhshed  Church  to  the  Catholic  Unity, 
would  put  an  end  to  religious  dissent  and  in- 
terior feud  I  feel  ^0  doubt.^  Glorious  as  this 
promise  may  be  in  the  eyes  of  Boman  Ca- 
tholics, or  of  those  who  dally  with  the  Papal 
doctrine  and  travestie  her  forms  and  cere- 
monies within  the  English  Church,  we  c^n 
scarcely  expect  Dissenters  to  hail  it  with 
enthusiasm.  One  of  their  own  n amber  has 
already  told  them  what  the  demolition  of  the 
Irish  Church  carries  with  it.  'Confiscate, 
nay,  only  sequestrate,  the  revenues  of  the 
Established  Cnurch  in  Ireland,  and  their  re- 
turn to  the  Boman  hierarchy  becomes  inevi- 
table.* After  all  that  has  been  said  of  the 
rich  sinecures  in  the  Irish  Church,  the  Beport 
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of  the  Commissionen  prove«  thai  297  out  of 
tho  1518  benefices  hare  incomei  of  less  than 
]00/.  a  year,  and  that  1074  have  incomes 
under  300^  The  cultivators  of  the  land  no 
longer  pav  tithes,  but  the  whole  burden,  such 
as  it  i%  falls  on  the  landlords  and  proprietors. 
Under  the  recommeadatioDs  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, Uie  work  of  the  Church  would  be 
concentrated  in  t^e  places  where  the  Church 
population  is  largest^  and  the  establishment 
would  be  at  once  reduced  and  consolidated. 
Is  it  wise  policy  to  carry  out  needful  reforms, 
or  to  leave  700,000  persons  attach6d  to  the 
Protestant  faith  without  the  means  of  reli- 
gions worship ;  to  repudiate  and  cas^  them  o£^ 
and  to  incur  all  the  risks  which  so  violent  a 
proceeding  involves  f 

It  is  nc^  however,  simply  the  £ste  of  the 
Irish  Church  whioh  the  new  constituencies 
are  now  called  upon  to  decide.  That  is  an 
accident  of  the  hour,  and  ita  occurrence  at  a 
time  when  our  Government  is  being  to  some 
extent  remodelled  is  a  general  misfortune. 
It  has  filled  men's  minds  with  prejudices,  and 
blinded  them  to  the  greatest  of  all  the  issues 
depending  on  the  voice  of  the  country — the 
issue,  namely,  whether  we  are  hereafter  to 
live  under  a  Government  adapting  itself 
wisely  to  exbtiug  circumstances,  and  yet  not 
unmindful  of  historical  associations,  or  to 
plunge  headlong  into  the  chaos  of  democracy . 
A  democracy  suddenly  introduced  into  a 
form  of  government  which  successive  genera- 
tions have  constructed  upon  a  totally  differ- 
ent model,  is  merely  revolution  in  a  mask. 
Where  democracy  has  sprown  up  with  a  peo- 
ple it  may  be  found  suitable  to  their  needs,  but 
in  England  all  that  the  people  have  hitherto 
priicd  must  be  discarded  befiore  a  system  of 
that  kind  can  be  broag^it  into  operation. 
This  process  of  rejection  is  ah-eady  begun, 
and  with  Mr.  Gladstone  as  leader  of  the  de- 
structive party,  no  man  can  conjecture  where 
it  will  end.  That  Mr.  Gladstone  is  popular 
the  oonstant  play  upon  his  name  in  Lioeral 
addresses  sufiScieutly  attests.  But  why  he  is 
popular  very  few  even  of  his  devoted  adher- 
ents could  explain  to  the  satisfiction  of  im- 
partial men.  The  liberals  have  done  their 
best  to  make  the  election  turn  upon  personal 
consideration^  Their  vehement  protestations 
of  fidelity  to  Mr.  Gladstone  awaken  the  sus- 
picion that  they  still  heartily  distrust  him. 
^ut  when  they  command  as  to  place  abso- 
lute dependence  upon  one  man,  they  force 
ns  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  guarantee. 
The  flattering  portmita  so  often  drawn  by 
partisans  should  be  toniad  with  their  tsoesto 
the  wall.  Let  the  eleotocs  ponder  over  Mr. 
Gladstone's  past  career,  and  weigh  his  cha- 
racter for  themselveB,  and  t£ni  decide 
whether  any  nation  whidi  trusted  to  such  a 
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statesman  would  no];  lean  upon  a  reed.    Mr. 
Gladstone's  sincerity  is  the  Uieme  of  constant 
praise.     We  do  not  question  it.    Yet  there 
never  probably  was  a  public  man  in  England 
of  equal  repute  whose  mind  was  so  unstable 
and  wayward.    He  may  be  in  earnest  for  the 
moment  in  one  cause,  but  the  next  moment 
he  is  quite  as  much  in  earnest  in  a  totally 
different  and  conflicting  cause.    He  takes  up 
an  opinion  conscientiously,  but  very  soon  he 
rejects  it  conscientiously,  and  no  man  knows 
what  he  will  next  avow.    Most  persons  have 
some  fixed  principles  with  which  they  would 
be  reluctant  to  part  Mr.  Gladstone  has  none ; 
he  parts  with  his  principles  «inconsciousIy. 
There  is  scarcely  a  solitary  opinion  upon 
which  he  built  his  reputation  which  he  has 
not  since  tried  to  bring  into  discredit.    No 
changes  through  which  his  principles  may 
yet  be  destined  to  pass  can  possibly  be  more 
astounding  than  the  transformations  they  have 
already  ni^rgone.  His  mind  is  swayed  by  im- 
pulse, and  bigots  find  him  a  ready  instrument 
for  any  work  upon  which  they  may  be  intent. 
Guided  by  sach  a  leader,  the  country  is 
now  invited  to  place  itself  under  a  rule,  the 
one  great  recommendation  of  which  is  that 
it  is  without  known  foundations.    Any  man 
may  build  there  if  he  can  ;  any  man  may 
overturn  that  which  is  huilt    We  are  or- 
dered to  look  xxpon  a  past  which  has  been 
the  envy  of  other  nations  with  averted  looks 
of  shame.     We  are  to  begin  the  work  of 
government  anew,  and  the  one  leading  prin- 
ciple which  we  are  to  recognise  is  that  a 
statesman  who  obeys  the  rescripts  he  receives 
from  the  agitators  of  the  hour  is  entitled  to 
our  support  and  approbation.    It  would  be 
little  if  this  policy  were  likely  to  end  with 
the  authors  of  it    But  we  are  destroying 
one  of  the  greatest  governments  the  world 
has  ever  seen — a  government  which  has  been 
won  only  by  countless  sacrifices,  and  under 
which  we  have  grown  up  to  be  a  free  and 
honoured  nation.     We  shall  not  eclipse  our 
old  renown  under  the  new  system.    We  are, 
in  &ct,  merely  laying  up  disorders  and  trou- 
bles for  future  generations. .   Is  the  country 
prepared  to  commit  itself  to  a  policy  which 
will  add  one  more  daHc  page  to  the  annals  of 
national  folly!    There  is  yet  time  to  save 
ourselves  from  so  great  a  misfortune.    Better 
fiar  to  trust  to  Mr.  Bright  than  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, for  the  one  knows  by  experience  what 
mischief  fire  can  do,  while  the  other  is  fling- 
ing about  lighted  brands  without  regard  to 
wnere  the^  falL     It  is  crafty  and  dangeroas 
advice  which  urges  the  electors  to  support 
the  Radical  party  and  put  their  trust  in  the 
latent  Oooservative  feeling  of  the  country. 
Radioala    themselves  derive  secret   comfort 
against  their  own  doctrines  from  the  thought 
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tiiat  tb«  power  of  *  class  J  is  strong,  and  that 
England  oonld  never  be  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  Democratic  country.  These  fancied 
*  checks'  would  soon  disappear  beneath  a 
rule  of  the  masses.  The  classes  possessing 
property  are  the  first  to  think  themselves 
secure,  and  the  first  to  find  out  how  slight 
was  their  defensive  power.  Nothing  ought 
to  be  left  to  chance  in  the  approaching  con- 
test. If  the  nation  loves  its  present  Consti- 
tution, BOW  is  the  time  to  defend  it.  The 
popular  power  is  amply  sufi&cient  to  prevent 
important  national  questions  from  being  cast 
aside.  If  the  people  think  it  desirable  to 
measure  the  « Conservative  strength  which 
they  possess,  they  could  scarcely  find  a  better 
opportunity  than  that  to-  which  they  are  now 
invited.  It  is  a  crisis  in  which  no  true  lover 
of  his  country  can  be  wholly  free  from  anx- 
iety ;  but  we  appeal  with  confidence  to  ^e 
prudence  and  circumspection  of  the  people. 
They  have  an  interest  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  exaggerate  in  saving  the  institu- 
tions of  their  native  land  from  becoming  a 
wreck.  If  ever  there  was  a  period  in  our 
history  when  the  acUon  of  a  party  aiming  to 
preserve  the  Constitution  from  reckless  vio- 
iation  could  be  attended  with  vast  benefits 
to  the  commonwealth,  it  is  the  present. 
Much  has  been  conceded  to  the  claims  of 
popular  rights;  we  must  now  guard  that 
which  is  valuable  in  our  ancient  polity  or 
consent  to  relinquish  it  for  ever. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  dec- 
laration of  policy  on  the  part  of  a  great 
leader  more  completely  unsatisfactory  than 
that  issued  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  eve  of 
the  elections.  The  more  independent  of  his 
supporters  are  obliged  to  admit  that  it  is 
alike  unvorUiy  of  *  the  hour  and  the  man,' 
and  they  endeavour  to  explain  away  the  Bew 
difficulties  which  their  leader  has  wantonly 
created.  The  address  docs  injustice  to  many 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  advocates^  who  'honestly 
believe  that  all  broad  and  generous  ideas 
belong,  by  a  wise  provision  of  Providence,  to 
.their  own  party.  Mr.  Gladstone's  manifesto 
is  studded  with  little  sarcasms,  with  weak 
taunts  levelled  at*  his  rivals,  and  with  attficks 
upon  the  Conservative  party.  His  absorbing 
^anxiety  seems  to  have  been  to  answer  every 
word  which  the  Premier  had*advaneedi.  The 
references  which  he  permits  himself  to  make 
to  education  and  local  taxation  have  either 
dissatifiSed  or  alarmed  all  but  those  of  his 
admirecs  who  would  applaud  him  if  be  pro- 
posed to  institute  a  Republic  without  further 
discussion  or  delay.  He  declares  hinraelf  in 
favour  oi  allowing  *ta  ratepayers,  by  the 
.  principle  of  representaiionY  a  eonlrol  over 
county  expenditure.'  That  is,  hs  would  in- 
troduce into  county  institotions,  which  are; 


at  present  welt  administered,  all  the  disorder, 
waste,  minnanagement,  and  riot  which  fre- 
quently characterise  the  proceedings  of  vestry 
boards.  The  papers  recorded,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  a  wild  scene  of  merry-making  on  the 
occasion  of  several  metropolitan  veetries 
meeting  to  inspect  a  great  engineering  work. 
The  rates  of  the  metropolis  have  long  been 
enormous  in  amount,  and  the  vestrymen 
seem  to  have  been  anitions  to  show  the  ci1>- 
iaens  with  what  facility  vast  sums  conki  be 
disposed  of.  This  is  the  system  which  has 
attracted  Mr.  Ghidstone's  admiration.  This 
is  one  of  those  *  liberal  ideas '  for  which  ex- 
tremists challenge  universal  enthusiasm.  The 
general  government  having  been  sufficiently 
^revolutionised'  for  the  present,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone propoaes  to  hand  6ver  all  forms  of  local 
government  to  the  poorest  classes.  T%is, 
surely,  ought  to  complete  the  measure  of  his 
popularity.  But  if  it' does  not,  the  most 
conscientious  statesman  of  modem  times  is 
doubtless  prepared  to  thi-ow  other  portions  of 
an  ^exploded  system'  to  the  expectant 
crowd. 

The  unfairness  which  marked  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's address  was  also  the  only  charaeteris- 
tic  of  his  speech  at  Warrington,  which  has 
reached  ns  as  these  pages  were  passing 
throagh  the  press ;  for  an  almost  superhuman 
exnbc^nce  is  no  new  feature  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone '  method  of  discussing  public  ques- 
tions. His  bids  for  popnlar  applause  were 
painfully  anxious  and  forced.  'Gentlemen,' 
he  said,  ^your  true  friend  is  the  man  who 
speaks  openly  the  sentiments  of  his  mind  and 
his  heart ;'  and  this  sentiment  found  difiuse 
repetition  throughout  the  speech.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's *  mind  ami  heart '  have  so  frequently 
been  the  th^me  of  his  followers'  panegyrics 
that  he  may  be  excused  for  dwelling  with  pride 
upon  tlie  charming  subject  His  former  mis- 
representations with  regsfrd  to  the  nattional  ex- 
penditure were  increase  by  a  statement  of 
an  almost  incredible  nature.  Being  totally 
unable  to  substmitiate  the  charges  of  extra- 
vag^oe  whiclr  be  bronght  against  the  Coa- 
servativesi,  he  accuses  Ifh^^m  ^'having  tried 
to  ibroe  him  <o  sq[Oander  the  publk  «ioeey. 
'Great  as  was  tb«  expenditore  of  186fl,*  be 
tellft  ns^  Mt  Was  only  %y  the'utttiost  efforts 
and  the  most  d^j^erate'  strfagjries  that  We 
kept  down  tho  ^xpesditilfe  atwhfoh  it  stood, 
in  conseqpence  of  the  <*>ftetant  'and  persever- 
ing efforts  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Opposi- 
tion--of  matiy  leaders  of  (he  Opposition, 
and  of  many  men'  who  are  now  minis- 
ters of  Stale^^^eoivpfel'  us  to  mend  hiore 
pnbKo  money .^  Every  wei^d  at  this  ignoble 
atta^  is  unsmBWetabty  l^futed  by  the  history 
of  the  Conservative  opposition  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's fifianekll  policy  of  1859-1861.    We 
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have  skown  that  the  GoDservative  partf  ac- 
tually for  the  first  time  bronght  Mr.  Glad- 
atone  to  a  sense  of  the  need  of  economj  iti 
the  pablio  service,  and  that  bat  for  a  trick 
of  Lord  Palmerston's,  in  working  upon  Mc. 
WalpoleV  nervoQs  temperament  at  tho  last 
moment^  a  resolution  wonld  certainly  haf% 
been  carried  denonncing  the  monstroos  ex- 
travagance of  Mr.  GHadstone'e  financial  ad- 
ministralion.  Yet  at  this  very  time  Mr. 
Gladstone  alleges  that  his  opponents  were  try- 
ing to  drh*^  him  into  prodigality,  and  that 
h^  was  obliged  to  make* desperate stn^gles' 
to  prevent  them.  We  can  only  attribote 
this  strange  perversion  of  fact  to  a  heated 
oratorical  imagination.  On  the  3rd  of  June, 
1 862,  Mr.  Walpole  was  to  have  brought  for- 
ward a  distinct  motion  for»  the  redaction  of 
the  national  expenditure.  Lord  Palmerston, 
wjth  his  habitual  shrewdness,  perceived  that 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  scare  Mr.  Walpole 
from  his  path.  He  therefore  announced  that 
he  should  regard  the  threatened  motion  as 
raising  the  question  of  confidence  in  his  Min- 
istry, and  Mr.  Walpole  *  bolted,'  to  use  Mr. 
Disraeli's  phrase.  An  unmeaning  and  ridi- 
culous resolution  was  eventually  proposed  on 
the  same  subject  by  Lord  Palmerston.  Mr. 
Bright  himself  declared  that  Mr.  Walpole's 
resolution  was  *  more  satisfactory  »  than  one 
of  which  Mr.  Stansfield  had  given  notice, 
and  of  which  Mr.  Stansfield  has  been  boast- 
ing ever  since.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Cob- 
den  severely  rebuked  the  member  for  jHali- 
fax  for  his  wild  attacks  upon  the  Conserva- 
tive party — a  rebuke  which  Mr.  Stansfield 
by  some  accident  omits  to  mention  in  his 
vainglorious  retrospections  of  this  period. 

But  Mr.  Gladstone's  account  of  tne  finan- 
cial question  is  surpassed  by  his  wonderful 
statement  respecting  the  affair  of  the  Pciho, 
and  the  war  with  China  which  followed. 
These  events  he  ascribes,  in  the  comic  man- 
ner which  sits  so  ill  upon  him,  to  the  policy 
of  the  Conservative  party.  That  was  not 
Lord  Palmerston's  statement  at  the  time 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  it  is  so  notoriously  untrue  to 
history  that  it  is  incomprehensible  what  can 
have  induced  Mr.  Gladstone  to  make  it.  Let  us 
recall  the  circumstances : — The  Chinese  had 
for  years  been  endeavouring  to  extinguish  our 
trade.  In  1856  the  celebrated  attack  on  the 
British  lorcha  Arrow  took  place,  the  crew 
being  carried  off  by  the  Chinese,  and  the 
national  ensign  taken  down.  Sir  J.  Bow- 
ring  then  declared  hostilities,  and  applied  for 
troops.  A  war  ensued  between  1856  and 
1858,  and  in  June  and  August  of  the  latter 
year  Lord  Elgin  signed  important  treaties, 
for  which  he  deservedly  received  great  hon- 
our.   The  name  of  Lord  Elgin  is  now  most 


unjustifiably  iosalted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
following  statement  of  the  causes  of  the 
China  war : — 

*  At  the  end  of  June,  1859,  Lord  El^  ar- 
rived at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  in  China,  to 
sign  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Emperor  of 
Cmina,  and,  tinder  the  wise  instructions  of  the 
Convervative  Government,  hevrentto  sign  this 
treaty  of  peace  with  a  large  fleet  to  help  nim  to 
euide  the  pen.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  The 
Chinese  did  not  understand  the  method  of 
guiding  a  pen  by  fleet,  and  thought  that  the 
Ambassador  nnght  clo  it  himself  The  conse- 
quence was  they  laid  a  sort  of  ambuscade  for 
our  fleet.* 

Lord  Elgin  departed  from  China  in  May, 
1859,  and  was  in  England  in  June,  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  says  he  was  '  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Peiho.'  The  envoy  who  was  stopped  in  the 
river  Peiho  on  his  way  to  Pekin  held  no  in- 
structions for  which  the  Conservative  party 
was  primarily  responsible.  He  had  to  pur- 
sue a  policy  which  had  been  adopted  by  all 
parties  in  common.  He  was  sent  to  carry 
out  a  mission  which  had  been  for  mapy  years 
in  progress.  Admiral  Hope  attempted  to 
force  a  passage  of  the  river  and  was  repulsed. 
In  October,  1859,  the  French  and  English 
joined  in  an  expedition  against  China.  Lord 
Elgin,  who  again  left  England  for  China  in 
April,  1860,  concluded  the  treaty  of  Tien- 
tsin with  Prince  Kung,  under  which  our  re- 
lations have  since  been  carried  on. 

Compare  these  ^cts,  which  are  matters  of 
history,  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  statements. 
He  vindicates  the  Chinese  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  country,  merely  for  the  sake  of  rais- 
ing an  ignorant  cry  against  his  political  op- 
ponents. He  does  not  even  remember  the 
history  of  the  war,  which  he  and  his  col- 
leagues conducted.  Mr.  Gladstone  returned 
in  June,  1859 — four  months  before  the  expe- 
dition against  China  was  agreed  upon.  He 
now  abuses  Lord  Elgin,  a  distinguished  dip- 
lomatist whom  the  Liberal  party  rewarded 
by  giving  him  the  appointment  of  Governor- 
General  of  India,  for  committing  an  act  in 
China,  at  a  time  when  he  was  not  in  the 
country.  And  this  is  an  example  of  the  *  wise 
and  manly  statesmanship '  which  the  electors 
are  asked  to  approve  at  the  polls  I 

We  trust  that  the  answer  will  be  decisive- 
ly in  favour  of  the  Government.  So  far  from 
creating  fresh  difficulties  abroad,  it  has  well- 
nigh  settled  the  long-standing  disputes  with 
America,  fostered  by  their  predecessors, 
and  aggravated  by  the  rash  speeches  and 
policy  of  Lord  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  Conservative  party  does  not  clin  g  to 
the  mere  traditions  of  the  past.  It  is  willing 
to  do  alt  that  can  be  asked  for  the  true  wel- 
fare of  the  people.     In  return  it  deserves  the 
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support  of  every  man  in  this  oonntry  wbo 
still  believes  that  the  government  under  which 
we  live  confers  upon  the  whole  nation  many 
priceless  blessings,  and  that  to  consign  it  to 
the  reckless  hands  of  agitators  of  yesterday's 
growth  would  bean  act  inviting  and  deserving 
greater  misfortunes  than  the  whole  world  ar- 
rayed against  us  as  enemies  could  bring  down 
upon  our  heads. 


Note  to  No.  294,  p.  294. 
In  our  article  on  the  *  Irish  Church '  we 


qooted  a  paragraph  from  the  *  Tablet,'  which 
seemed  to  advocate  the  confiscation  of  lay 
property  in  Ireland,  The  paragraph  in 
question  was  taken  from  a.  pamphlet  giving 
this  quotation  from  the  *  Tablet;'  but,  on 
referring  to  the  *  Tablet'  itself  we  find  that 
we  have  done  an  uninteDtional  iniuatioe  to 
the  paper,  and  that,  so  &r  fr^m  advocating 
the  confiscsftion  of  the  1^  property  of  Pro- 
testant landlords,  the  '  Tablet'  deprecated  any 
attempt  by  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  de- 
prive  d^e  Protestants  of  even  their  Church 
property  by  the  aid  of  the  English  Disaent- 
era. 
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